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It  was  that    delicious  season  of  the 
year,  when  xLature,  having  laid  aside 
tibfc  mourning    "weeds  which  she  had 
worn  Uxt  the  sweet  children  that  had 
perished   on    ber   bosom   during  the 
winter,  and  having  shed  the  soft  spark- 
ling iearsy  in  which  her  deeper  agony 
unperoeptibly   dissolves^  looked  smil- 
in^y  in  the  face  of  her  celestial  bride- 
mom,  and  felt  within  her  maternal 
Dveast    the    awakenine    of  new  life. 
*•  April  bad  wept  itself  to  May,"  and 
Hay,  as  if  conscious  of  the  sorrow  she 
had  overcome,  and  that  the  malignant 
*     Vnfineace  of  her  wintry  enemy  was 
now  no  more,  dressed  her  countenance 
J    in  perpetoal  smiles,   and,   with    the 
I     happy  feeling  of  security,  danced  on 
}     the  fresh  grass,  and  beneath  the  half- 
opened  green  buds  of  the  reviving 
«    trees.     R  was  at  such  a  time,  and  on 
a  bright  golden  morning  worthy  of  the 
season,    that    the   beautiful  Flerida» 
Duchess  of  Parma,  accompanied  by 
"    the  ladies  of  her  court,  strayed  througn 
^    the  ddicioos  gardens  that  lay  around 
-  ber  palace^  and  which  were  divided 
from  the  stately  city,  which  she  go- 
\  xemed  with  such  a  gentle  hand,  by  a 
'■  SDiooth,  transparent  stream,  spanned 
hy  a  marble  bridge.     So  wonderfully 
had  nature  and  art  combined  their  re- 
sources  in  the  formation  of  these  gar- 
dens, that  they  realised  all  that  the 
visionary  has  dreamed,  or  the  poet  has 
described.  So  reffularly  did  the  warm, 
well-tended  earth,  and  the  sheltered 
trees  put  forth,  in  unfailing  succes- 
sions, their  flowers  and  fruits  all  the 
rear  round,  that  the  place  seemed  the 
habitation  of  Annida — while  Diana 
mii^ht  have  rested  in  its  shady  groves, 
— id  Venus  bathed  her  ivory  hmbs  in 


the  crystal  water  of  its  fountains.  If 
human  happiness  depended  on  the  de- 
licious baun  that  nature  sheds  from  a 
southern  sky,~  or  the  inexpressible 
beauty  with  which  she  decks  Uie  bo- 
som of  the  earth  in  sununer^  or  even 
the  consciousness  that  we  can  enjoy 
such  blessings,  without  purchasing 
them  at  the  bitter  price  of  days  and 
nights  of  hopeless  and  depressing  toO, 
Florida  must  have  been  most  mippy. 
But  the  melancholy  that  was  depicted 
in  her  countenance,  her  languid  gait 
and  dejected  air,  showed  but  too 
clearly  now  little  himian  happiness  de- 
pends upon  the  accidental  circum- 
stances of  nature,  or  of  fortune.  Our 
fair  friends,  with  that  quickness  of 
perception,  and  that  intuitive  sagacity 
for  which  they  are  so  celebrated,  will 
at  once  surmise  that  the  beautiful 
Fleridawas  in  love ;  and  as  we  cannot 
bear  to  be  upon  any  terms  but  those 
of  the  most  complete  confidence  with 
our  readers,  we  are  bound  to  acknow- 
ledge that  thev  are  perfectly  correct. 
Yes,  indeed,  Flerida  was  in  love — des- 
perately, hopelessly  in  love — ^wounded 
in  the  midst  of  her  very  court  by  that 
daring  little  democrat,  who  attacks 
peasants  and  princesses,  duchesses  and 
dairy-maids,  with  the  same  indifference, 
and  whose  unceremonious  visits  to  the 
palaces  even  of  queens,  under  the  cha- 
racter of  "the  boy — Cupid,"  has  so 
often  set  Olympus  m  a  roar.  Wound- 
ed Flerida  was,  beyound  all  question ; 
but  unfortunately  the  immortal  arrow 
that  had  pierced  her  breast  was  pluck- 
ed  by  the  archer,  either  in  his  haste  or 
in  his  indifference  to  human  suffering, 
from  the  wrong  quiver.  And  here  we 
must  be  allowed  to  say  a  word  to  all 
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the  sculptors,  painters,  and  poets,  who 
have  eitner  carved,  coloured,  or  de- 
scribed "  the  blind  bow-boy*'  from  tho 
b^innins  of  the  world  to  the  present 
hour,  and  to  set  them  right  upon  a 
matter  of  costume.  They  have  all 
presented  him  to  our  eves,  such  as  we 
see  him,  **  in  old  marbles  ever  beauti- 
ful,** with  a  single  quiver  hanging  from 
his  winged  shoulders.  This,  indeed, 
is  the  small,  bright,  ivory  quiver, 
whence  the  diamond  shafts  of  hope  are 
taken,  that  are  winged  with  success, 
and  bear  their  own  healing  balm  upon 
their  points.  But  in  truth,  on  the 
other  shoulder  he  bears  a  second  qui* 
ver,  larger  and  darker  than  the  first, 
which,  though  hitherto  unnoticed  hy 
t}^e  eyes  of  men,  can  be  borne  testi- 
mony to  by  their  hearts,  for  in  it  are 
the  arrows  of  despair — sharp,  enve- 
nomed, and  incurable — ^for  wnich  the 
heart  has  no  shield,  and  time  itself  has 
no  antidote. 

That  it  was  out  of  the  latter  quiver 
that  the  arrow  which  rankled  in  Flo- 
rida's heart  was  taken,  may  be  easily 
guessed  from  the  oircumitance  of  her 
being  blind  and  insensible  to  the  beau- 
tv  that  surrounded  her,  and  to  the  in- 
nuence  of  the  delicious  season  that 
had  returned  to  bless  the  earth.  For 
the  first  perceptible  effect  of  the  difife- 
rent  arrows  we  have  mentioned  is  fell 
in  the  change  which  the  appearance  of 
nature  undergoes  in  the  eyes  of  the 
sufferer.  If  the  dart  has  proceeded 
from  the  white,  jovous  quiver,  then 
suddenly  the  face  of  creation  wears  an 
expression  of  miraculous  beauty;  every 
flower  rivals  the  loveliness  of  the  rose, 
and  every  bird  sings  with  the  sweet- 
ness of  Uie  lark.  The  desert  smiles 
with  sudden  fertility,  and  the  mono- 
tonous sea  bears  golden  isles  of  pro- 
mise on  its  barren  waters.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  cruel  indifference  of 
love  has  drawn  the  deadly  shaft  from 
**  the  poisoned  quiver,"  all  nature  seems 
to  share  the  wound — the  fairest  flowers 
wither  and  fade  away ;  the  trees  lose 
their  foliage,  and  tho  turf  its  verdant 
freshness  ;  the  song  of  the  lark  sounds 
harsh,  or  is  unnoticed ;  and  the  world 
seems  as  bare  and  desolate  as  the  heart, 
where  no  grain  of  hope  may  ever  ripen 
again. 

Florida  had  been  just  sought  in  mar- 
riage by  the  Duke  of  Mantua.  She 
had  never  seen  her  suitor,  neither  had 
the  duke  ever  beheld  Florida,  except 
in  the  faint,  dim  shadow  of  her  por- 
trait—which, however,  was  beautiful 


enough  to  awaken  in  his  heart  the 
seeds  of  an  undying  attachment.  Flo- 
rida, without  either  refusing  or  ac- 
cepting his  proposal,  indeed  without  al- 
most winking  on  the  subject,  nourish- 
ed the  secret  passion  which  she  felt  for 
a  gentleman  of  her  court,  named 
Frederick,  who  discharged  the  duties 
of  her  secretary.  The  inequality  of 
their  position,  the  duty  which  she  felt 
incumbent  on  her,  of  making  her 
marriage  conduce  to  the  power  and 
prosperity  of  her  people,  but,  above 
all,  the  certainty  which  she  felt  that 
Frederick  had  placed  his  affections 
upon  some  lady  of  his  own  rank, 
whose  name  she  had  not  been  able  to 
discover— all  awakened  within  her  those 
feelings  of  dejection  and  despair  that 
we  have  endeavoured  to  describe. 
The  name  of  this  chosen  mistress  of 
Frederick's  affections  was  I^aura,  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  ladies  in  atten- 
dance on  Florida,  and  in  whom  the 
duchess  reposed  the  greatest  confi- 
dence. The  love  of  Frederick  was 
reciprocated  by  his  mistress,  but 
owing  to  their  being  wholly  depen- 
dant on  Flerida,  and  to  the  circum- 
stance of  Laura's  father,  Amesto, 
being  anxious  that  his  daughter  should 
wed  Lisardo,  her  own  cousin,  they 
agreed  to  keep  their  affection  a  secret 
fVom  all  but  each  other,  at  least  for  a 
time.  The  day  before  that  on  which 
our  story  opens,  Henry,  the  Duke  of 
Mantua,  not  being  able  to  resist  the 
curiosity  which  he  felt  of  beholding 
the  ordinal  of  that  beautiful  portrait, 
which  had  so  great  an  effect  upon  his 
heart,  came  to  Parma,  with  letters  as 
if  from  the  duke,  recommending  him 
to  Flerida  as  a  gentleman  of  his  court, 
who,  on  account  of  a  duel  arising;  out 
of  a  love  affair,  was  obliged  to  absent 
himself  from  Mantua  for  a  few  days. 
He  took  up  his  residence  with  Fre- 
derick, to  whom  alone  he  entrusted 
his  secret;  and  to  whose  inquisitive 
valet,  Fabio,  he  was  an  object  of 
esp^ial  curiosity  and  speculation. 

Florida,  lost  m  melancholy  reverie, 
strayed  through  her  delicious  gar- 
dens, and  was  only  wakened  to  con- 
sciousness occasionally,  by  the  appro- 
priateness of  some  sentiment  sung  by 
the  chorus  of  musicians  who  attended 
her,  and  by  the  sweet  solitary  voice 
of  Flora,  one  of  her  own  ladies. 

Chorus  qf  Musicians. 
Ah  t  my  heart,  Ib  love's  tw«et  tCMon 

Thou  hMt  rMwm  for  Uijr  pun  { 
Rouon  for  the  gentle  trcMon 

That  hu  lured  thcc  to  love's  ch«in  : 
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But  of  wh*t  ftTtiletii  rcftson. 
Which  for  lore  Itoelf  it  ralii. 

Flora  Sings. 
After  all  thy  vorioos  trioK 
DonbtingB,  dangers,  and  denlalt. 

Rest  at  length  poor  weary  heart. 
Or  if  thou  for  thy  conAuion 
Mtut  indulge  amne  new  llltttlon» 

Uopefol  dreamer  that  thou  art  i 
"niink  not  with  thy  fond  oomplalning 
Thou  canit  crxrt  Xhj  boaoni't  paining. 
Change  a  bright  eye's  oold  disdaining — 

Qdm  thy  heart,  or  cool  thy  brain. 
It  were  treason  unto  reason, 
If  lore  came  but  in  love's  season. 

Choru*. 
Ah  I  but  what  aralleth  reason, 
Which  for  lore  itself  Is  Tain  f 

Flora  Singt, 
If  without  being  worthy  of  her, 
Hum  dost  dare  to  be  the  lover 

Of  Atlanta,  young  and  flUr  t 
Suffer  silently  thine  anguish 
Fw  the  cause  whereby  you  langulcbt 

It  were  idle  to  declare. 
Blame  the  star  whose  fktal  warning 
Shone  upon  thy  natal  morning, 
Not  the  maiden's  gentle  scorning, 

Whieh  her  heart  cannot  restrain. 
Can  tox  aid  upon  thy  reason. 
To  protect  Ihee  fnm  such  txeason. 

CJumu. 
But  of  what  araileth  reason, 
Whidi  for  lore  itself  is  ^tXn  f 

Pterida.  WhoM  words  are  these  t 

Fr«dmek.  Senora,  they  are  mine. 

Flerida,  I  always  note  that  in  the  songs  th^ 
sing  me. 
And  which  they  Idl  me  hare  by  yon  been  written, 
Tow  one  unchanging  plaint  to  erer  lore. 

Frederick,  I  am  poor. 

Plerida.  Of  what  Importeth  this  to  lore  f 

Frederick.  To  merit  being  lored*  U  much  im- 
ports; 
And  thus,  you  see,  that  I  do  not  complain 
Of  IbeUng  lore's  sweet  hitler  pain,  senora. 
Bat  that  I  do  not  merit  being  lorcd. 

Pterida.  And  canst  thouj  Frederick,  lore  so  base 
an  object. 
That  OBB  be  influenced  by  thoughts  of  gain  r 

Frederick.  It  were  a  crime  to  charge  her  innocent 
heart 
With  such  a  tlwught. 

Flerida.  Wbina  do  you  blame  f 

Frederick.  Myself! 

Flerida,  And  Why? 

Frederick.  Because  I  dare  not  speak  of  lore* 

I  do  not  say  to  her  nor  to  her  kindred, 
Bat  eren  to  her  rery  mcnisl  slaves ; 
Kaowiac  the  lover  that  has  nought  to  give 
Has  littU  chance  of  gaining  what  he  asks. 

Ftertda.  A  lover  who  doth  own  himself  to  be 
So  helpless,  ean  at  least  declare  the  name 
Of  her  he  loves :     It  surely  cannot  shock 
The  most  extreme  respect  that  he  should  speak  it 
Who  doth  pronounce  himself  so  badly  used. 
And  so,  good  Frederick — loving  but  not  meritbif— 
It  doth  appear  moct  strange  that  no  one  yet 
Has  learned  the  name  of  her  you  love  so  wclL 

Frederick.  So  guarded  fai  my  silence  Is  my  lore. 
That  many  times  I  have  resolved,  senora, 
Hever  to  speak — lest  in  some  thoughtless  hour 
My  secret  might  escape  me  with  my  words  : 
So  aacred  is  this  hidden  love  I  cherish, 
That  even  the  very  air  on  which  I  live, 
When  It  doth  seek  the  prisoft  of  my  breast, 
I  ^aestioB  whence  it  eomes :    For  I  have  grown 
Suspicious  even  of  the  breath  of  heaven. 
Lest  it  should  learn,  and  bear  to  other  ears 
The  knowledge  of  my  love,  and  my  despair. 

•*  Eooogh,  enough/'  cried  Florida, 
*'  your  langaage  is  as  affected  as  your 
scruples  are  ricuculous.    But  how  does 


it  happen  that  you  presume  to  speak 
to  me  with  so  much  passion  of  your 
love  ?    Do  you  forget  who  I  am  ?** 

"Pardon  me,"  replied  Frederick, 
**if  I  am  in  fault.  But  did  you  not 
ask  me,  senora,  and  hare  I  not  an- 
swered you  ?*' 

"  You  have  answered  me  a  great 
deal  more  than  I  inquired  of  you," 
said  Flerida,  as  she  turned  to  Amesto, 
her  steward,  and  commanded  him  to 
pay  to  Frederick  two  thousand  ducats, 
m  order  that  he  might  conciliate  the 
attendants  of  his  mysterious  lady. 
"For  I  don't  wish,"  she  continued, 
'*  that,  under  pretence  of  his  poverty, 
he  should  speak  to  me  again  with  so 
little  judgment  as  he  has  done  to-day ; 
being  so  very  timid  with  his  mistress, 
and  so  bold  with  me." 

While  Libia,  one  of  the  ladies  in 
waiting,  was  wondering  at  the  displea- 
sure whieh  was  apparent  in  the  lan- 
guage and  countenance  of  her  mistress 
—while  Laura  was  suspecting  its  cause 
— awhile  Frederick  was  endeavouring 
to  turn  it  aside  by  some  polite  comph- 
ments,  such  as  his  anxiety  to  kiss  the 
earth  where  she  trod,  as  tne  contact  of 
her  beautiful  feet  with  the  ground  pro- 
duced more  flowers  than  spring  up  af- 
ter the  sunny  showers  or  April — and 
while  Fabio,  his  valet,  was  improving 
and  parodying  the  compliment  of  his 
master,  by  assuring  the  duchess  that 
he  was  anxious  to  toss  the  ground  be- 
neath her  feet,  but  that  he  dared  not 
to  approach  it,  as  it  was  heaven  and 
not  earth  where  she  walked — awhile  all 
this  was  passing,  Henry  (the  disguised 
Duke  of  Mantua)  was  announced. 
After  being  courteously  received  by 
Flerida,  and  after  having  received  an 
invitation  to  remain  at  her  court  until 
the  affitir  of  the  duel,  mentioned  in  the 
letter  of  the  duke,  should  blow  over, 
Flerida  sat  down,  surrounded  by  her 
ladies,  beneath  the  pleasant  shade  of  a 
spreading  tree,  and  calling  upon  Ar- 
nesto,  who  stood,  with  the  rest  of  the 
gentlemen,  at  a  little  distance,  to  pro- 
pose a  quegtion,  they  commenced  one 
of  those  games  of  wit,  which  were  then 
so  much  the  fashion  in  all  courtly 
circles,  in  the  following  manner : — 

Ameeto.  Thou|^  my  white  hairs  might  excuse  me 
From  my  share  in  this  sweet  pastime : 
Still,  to  gratify,  senora. 
Thee  in  ought,  I  put  the  question — 
*«  What  is  Love's  most  bitter  pain  V 

Plerida.  Sir,  it  b  for  you  to  answer  i  [  To  Henry. 

Henry.  I? 

Flerida.       To  thee,  as  guest  and  stranger, 
We  grant  precedence. 

Henry,  Not  to  forfeit 
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The  Adrantage  yon  hftvo  giren  me, 
I  proclaim  the  pain  I  raffer: 
Thftt  of  loving  where  Fm  Momod, 
!■  the  greatest  pain  of  lore. 

Ftora.  I  belicre  Iti  greatest  aoguI»h 
Is  the  pang  that  rends  my  bosom. 
That  of  scorning  withont  loving. 
Lisardo.  *ris  Jealousy— 
JAbiu.  Absence— 

Frederick.  *Xis  the  fteUng 

Of  loving  without  hope  or  cure. 

Plerida.  I  think  its  greatest  pain  Is  loving 
In  gloomy  suffering  and  silence, 
WiUiout  the  power  of  explanation  ; 

Laura.  And  I,  to  love,  and  be  beloved : 
Fterida.  ThaVs  a  somewhat  novel  reason  t 
*TwiU  be  hard  to  prove,  dear  Laura, 
That  to  love  and  be  beloved 
Is  the  greatest  pain  of  loving. 

Laura.  I  will  prove  it,  notwithstanding. 
Ametto.  Now  let  each  one  prove  his  meoning. 
Henry.  Since  I  made  the  first  beginning, 
*TIs  fbr  me  to  prove  the  angaith 
Of  being  hated  where  we  love. 

Fabio.  Now  we'll  hear  enough  of  nonsense  [aside. 
The  greater  wit  the  greater  fbUy. 

Henry.  Love  is  a  planet,  shining  far 
With  varying  beam  In  heaven  above, 
And  so  the  greatest  pain  of  love 
Is  to  love  against  one's  star : 
He  who  doth  yoke  him  to  the  car 
Of  some  proud  beauty's  seornf^l  etes* 
Which  glance  upon  him  to  despise, 
Vainly  by  his  star  is  warned. 
He  who  loves  where  he  is  scorned. 
Struggles  with  opposing  skies  i 
Flora,  He  who  lifts  his  heart  above 
To  some  proud  eye's  scomfhl  glowing, 
Has  at  least  the  bliss  of  showing 
That  he  suffers  for  his  love, 
Which  may  yet  her  pity  raove^ 
But  that  more  unhappy  one, 
Who  feeleth  soom,  yet  loveth  none, 
Suffers  without  any  merit, 
Neither  can  her  heart  inherit 
Aught  the  other  may  have  won. 

Lisardo.  He  who  loves,  and  yet  li  hated. 
She  who  hates,  but  cannot  love, 
Both  a  separate  anguish  prove. 
Which  in  time  may  be  abated 
With  the  thought  that  they  are  Ikted 
By  the  will  of  heaven  above. 
But  the  Jealous  pang  we  fbel 
When  wo  happen  to  discover 
From  some  dearer  favoured  lover, 
What  his  eyes  cannot  conceal. 
Tills  nor  soothing  time  can  heal — 

Nor  thought  of  Heaven's  impartial  plan, 
Love  Is  but  the  work  of  Fate, 
Bestiny  controUeth  Hate, 

But  Jealousy  is  bom  of  Han  t 
Libia.  Many  times  the  world  baa  seen, 
When  the  torch  of  love  expires. 
Jealousy  relume  Its  fires 
Brighter  than  they  once  had  been. 
Love  returns  to  glad  the  scene  t 
Awakened  by  Its  glowing  breath, 
But  absence,  which  the  wise  man  saith. 
Is  the  grave  of  love,  may  strive. 
Vainly  such  a  boon  to  give — 

Absence  is  Love's  quickest  death. 
While  Jealouay  doth  make  It  live. 
Frederick,  He  who  scorned  still  adorct. 
She  who  worshipped  still  doth  soom— 
He  whom  Jealousy's  sharp  thorn 
Wonndeth  with  its  poisoned  sores  { 
He  who  the  absent  maid  deplores 

AU  live  beneath  Hope's  horoscope  i 
Time  may  bring  them  some  relief, 
But  nought  can  cure  the  deadly  grief 

Of  him  who  loveth  without  hope. 
Fterida.  He  who  without  hope  doth  grieve. 
Can  at  least  his  state  declare. 
And  by  telling  his  despair 
May  some  soothiog  calm  receive  i 
But  he  whose  heart  Is  doomed  to  heave 

In  secret,  shares  a  sadder  lot. 
To  the  ftneutoh  of  not  ftelinf , 


Hope,  Is  odded  the  concealing 

Even  that  he  feels  it  not. 
Laura,  He  who  loves,  and  is  beloved, 

Ever  lives  in  h<^  and  fear. 

From  the  midst  of  pleasure  near 
Some  flincied  evil,  far  removed. 

Wounds  him  like  a  hidden  spear } 
In  his  poMlon  and  his  langour 

He  feels  at  once  the  double  pain 

Of  him  who  loves,  but  meets  disdain. 
And  the  ^roud  disdainer's  anger  i 

As  to  Jealousy,  heaven  knows. 
He  feels  Its  added  pang  as  well  i 
He  cannot  tor  a  moment  dwell 

From  his  loved  mistress,  but  the  throes 
Of  absence  in  his  bosom  swell. 

*Tls  trae  Despair  can  And  no  scope 
Whereon  its  trophy  to  erect  i 
But  having  nothing  to  expect. 

He  cannot  feel  the  Joy  of  Hope ; 
If  silence  be  a  grief.  His  his. 
He  cannot  speak  his  bosom's  bliss  i 

And  thus  he  feels  the  pain  of  each 

Who  wanteth  hope,  or  wanteth  speech. 
Twould  seem,  Indeed,  a  man  like  thia 

Is  wholly  out  of  misery's  reach. 
So  much  doth  love  his  bosom  bless- 
But,  in  the  midst  of  aU  his  Joy, 

There  comes  the  shadow  of  annoy. 
Lest  Fkte,  perchance,  may  make  it  less  t 

And  thus  his  breast  contains  each  feeling 
That  our  several  lips  have  stated. 

Of  being  loved,  and  being  hated— 
Both  of  speaking  and  concealing — 

Jealousy  and  absence  mated. 

It  was  thus,  in  scholastic  subtilties, 
and  graceful  combats  of  the  wit,  that 
Flenda  and  her  courtiers  amused  them- 
selves on  that  sunny  morning  of  May. 
After  Laura  had  concluded  ner  inge- 
nious argument  in  support  of  the  start- 
ling paradox  she  had  laid  down,  that 
' '  the  greatest  pain  of  love  was  in  being 
loved,"  Flerida  arose^  accompanied 
by  her  train,  and  in  the  little  confii- 
sion  that  followed,  Frederick  was  en- 
abled to  arrange  a  simple  stratagem, 
by  means  of  which  he  could  receive  a 
letter  which  his  mistress  Laura  had 
promised  him,  and  which  she  had  con- 
cealed upon  her  person:  this  was 
merely  to  place  it  in  her  glove,  which 
she  would  drop,  as  if  by  accident,  and 
for  which>  Frederick  should  substitute 
his  own,  when  apparently  returning  it 
to  her.  This  little  ruse  succeeded 
admirably,  and  without  the  slightest 
detection,  notwithstanding  the  jealous 
eagerness  of  Lisardo,  who,  as  the  de- 
cl£*ed  admirer  of  Lauray  considered 
that  it  was  his  privilege  to  restore  the 
glove  to  its  fair  owner.  The  duchess 
having  shortly  after  retired  with  her 
attendants,  Irederick,  who  was  dying 
with  impatience  to  rc»Eul  the  letter  he 
had  just  received,  was  at  length  left 
alone  with  hb  valet  Fabio. 

Frederick,  Oh  t  how  delighted  I  am  to  be  at 
lengtii  alone  i  I  can  now  renad  this  letter. 

Fabio.  Well,  If  this  does  not  make  me  loae  my 
tenses,  it  Is  very  likely  because  I  have  none  to  lose. 

Frederick,  What  excites  your  wonder  ? 
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FdlM.  What  ?     Why  your  pttlenee  and  want  of 
nwioiUy :   fbr  this  letter,  which  yoa  mutt  hftye  re- 
orired  orer  night,  it  Rems  yoa  hare  not  yet  (^lened. 
Prtdtriek.  Do  you  know  what  this  letter  it  ? 
Ptbid^  Be  it  what  it  may,  is  It  not  certain  that  yon 
hcve  kept  it  hy  yon  nn<^ned  all  thii  time  ? 
Frtderiek.  I  have  but  this  moment  receired  it. 
Fatio.  Ton  will  make  me  low  my  witi ;  since  no 
one  hu  q>oken  to  you  linoe  mominf ,  it  mu«t  doubt- 
leai  have  been  the  wind  that  brought  it  to  you. 

PrHitriek,  No,  Fabio,  it  ianot  to  the  wind  that  I 
am  indebted  for  this  letter,  but  to  the  fire  which 
bvntand  confumes  me. 

Pabio.  The  Are? 

Prtderiek,  Yefc 

FMo,  I  am  now  iMginninf  to  beliere  that  what 

hare  kmg  invected  i«  true. 

Prtdtriek.  What  ii  that  ? 

PiMiK  Thai  your  are  mad ;  or  that  yon  have  be- 
eooM  a  phantom  lover,  wonhipping  M»ne  hobgoblin 
ladytvhon  yon  have  created  in  your  mind. 

Prtderiek.  Ftaoe,  fbol :  retire. 

Pabio,  Well,  I  ought  to  be  a  iquire  of  pnrgaiory, 
■laee  I  Uve  in  a  ttate  neither  of  rewarda  nor  punish- 
■ents. 

Prtderiek  (reads).  '*  My  lord  and  master,  my  tor- 
ment is  lncrcasing„vciy  much,  since  my  fatlier,  con- 
trary to  my  wishes,  is  forcibly  treating  of  my  mar- 
riage, and  has  appointed  to-morrow  for  the  signing 
of  the  contract.**  (Atoud,)  Ah  |  me,  what  a  short 
tiase  I  have  to  live*  only  firom  this  until  to-morrow* 
Ikbiol 

Pabio.  What*s  the  matter  ? 

Prtderiek.  I  mnst  soon  die. 

Pabio.  Ton  will  do  very  wrong,  unless  yon  can- 
not hdp  it  I  for  I  can  assure  you,  sir,  that  dying  has 
now  beeome  exceeding  vulgar. 

Prtderiek.  How  can  I  avoid  it,  when  this  letter  it 
the  sentence  of  my  death  ? 

Pabio,  How?  Nothing  easier  t  since  yon  have  your 
MBtenee  in  that  letter,  can  yon  not  add  •  little  post- 
erfpt,  which  will  entirely  dunge  its  meaning  to  smne- 
tUag  more  agreeable? 

Prtderiek.  Without  hope  or  lift  I  proceed  {rtadt) 
^^  And  thus,  although  Irisk  the  unhandy  wcret  of 
oar  love,  in  what  I  propose.  It  is  still  necessary  that 
I  iioald  speak  to  yon  to-night,  fbr  which  purpose  I 
line  arranged  that  the  gaiden-gate  will  remain  open, 
sod  sooocrthanlshaUloseyou,  Ishalllosemy  lifti 
on  the  fidth  of  which,  I  desire  you  to  be  prepared 
with  ndtahle  acknowledgments  for  the  portrait  I  have 
sent  you.**  (  Aloud.)  Was  there  ever  such  a  happy 
aanas  lam?  Fabio  I  Fabio  I 

Pdbio.  What  is  ttie  matter  now?  Ton  ue  not 
d|fng,IlMpe? 

Prtderiek,  No,  I  live. 

Pabio.  See  the  effect  of  good  advice. 

Prtderiek.  I  ftel  almost  giddy  with  ezeees  of  J<7 1 
fi«  tUa  night  I  am  to  speak  to  the  beautiftU  being 
wliom  I  adore.  Oh  I  thou  shining  champion  of  the 
ddes,  who,  in  thy  golden  chariot,  slowly  drlvest  over 
the  platn  ot  heaven,  shorten  thy  tedions  course,  for 
ttM»  knowest  how  many  eyes  are  weary  of  thy  light 
this  day.  And  ye,  beantifhl  stars !  who  are  the  pla- 
naCs  of  the  heart,  rev^  against  the  regal  despotinn  of 
thesm,and  in liia  stead, establish  your  shining  re- 
publics in  the  heavens,  fbr  the  sun  has  robbed  you  of 
yottr  rl^de,  and  prides  himself  in  your  broken  power  1 

lExiU 

After  this  speech*  which  tended  con- 
siderably to  strengthen  Fabio's  suspi- 
cion of  his  master's  insanity,  he  with- 
drew, giving  that  amusing  and  inqui- 
sitive personage  a  full  opportunity  of 
expressing  his  opinions  on  the  subject. 
Uis  reflections  and  observations  were, 
however,  brought  to  an  abrupt  termi- 
nation, by  a  message  from  the  duchess, 
requiring  his  immediate  attendance. 
Fabio,  who  would  have  been  too  happy 
to  impart  anything  he  knew  to  any 
per9(Hi,  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  talk- 


ing, professed  himself  most  anxious  to 
satisfy  the  curiosity  of  Flerida,  parti- 
cularly as  her  questions  were  prefaced 
by  the  gift  of  a  chain,  which  he  assured 
the  dudiess  he  valued  very  much  for 
two  reasons,  namely,  that  it  came  from 
her,  and  that  it  was  of  gold.  The  only 
subject,  however,  that  Flerida  felt  any 
curiosity  about  was,  unfortunately,  the 
only  one  of  which  Fabio  was  entirely 
i^orant,  and  that  was  the  name  of 
the  lady  to  whom  his  master  Frederick 
was  attached.  *<  In  fact,'*  said  Fabio, 
*'  I  scarcely  think  he  knows  it  himself; 
he  trusts  it  to  no  one.  He  laughs 
alone,  and  he  weeps  alone.  If  he  re- 
ceives a  letter,  1  cannot  make  out 
whence  it  comes ;  if  he  answer  it,  I 
never  can  discover  whither  it  goes  ; 
and  it  is  only  this  very  day  that  I  have 
been  able  to  obtain  the  slightest  clue 
to  his  affection :  for  afW  having  read 
a  letter  which  Barabbas  in  person  must 
have  brought  to  him,  he  stated  that  a 
divine  beauty  expected  him  this  ni^ht 
to  speak  to  him.''  This  information 
was  wormwood  to  the  jealous  heart  of 
Flerida :  she  restrained  herself,  how- 
ever, and  asked  Fabio  if  he  knew  the 
house,  or  even  the  street,  in  which  the 
lady  lived.  **  She  lives  in  this  palace,'* 
reDiied  Fabio ;  **  and  I  know  it  for  the 
following  reasons : — M.y  master  suffers 
without  change  —  he  enjoys  without 
fruition — ^he  ^ores  without  desire—* 
he  loves  without  hope  ;  and  night  and 
day  he  writes  as  much  as  would  fill  a 
huge  portfolio.  Discreet  follies  such 
as  these  are  only  to  be  met  with  in  a 
palace."  After  Flerida  had  directed 
Fabio  to  watch,  with  the  utmost  exact- 
ness, every  action  of  his  master,  for 
which  she  would  take  care  to  reward 
him  amply,  she  withdrew  to  devise 
some  means,  as  well  of  preventing  the 
dreaded  assignation,  as  of  discovering 
the  name  of  this  fair  unknown.  She 
was  not  Ions  in  thinking  of  an  easy 
plan,  by  whicn  the  former  of  her  wishes^ 
at  least,  might  be  satisfied.  It  was,  to 
write  an  answer  to  the  letter  which  she 
had  received  from  the  Duke  of  Mantua, 
which  she  would  dispatch  by  Frederick 
that  very  evening ;  and  as  the  distance 
was  more  than  twelve  leagues,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  return  before 
the  following  day.  Accordingly,  when 
Frederick  waited  on  her  as  usual,  in 
order  to  obtain  her  signature  to  some 
documents,  he  was  overwhelmed  with 
confusion  and  dismay,  at  receiving  a 
letter  from  her  hands,  with  the  positive 
command  of  delivering  it  to  the  person 
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to  whom  it  was  addressed  that  very 
night.  In  vain  he  pleaded  the  state  of 
his  health,  to  induce  her  to  substitute 
some  other  person  as  the  bearer  of  her 
commands;  she  peremptorily  declined 
to  listen  to  any  excuse,  repeating  that 
her  honour  required  his  compliance, 
and  that  she  should  insist  upon  being 
obeyed.  She  then  left  him  m  a  state 
of  the  utmost  bewilderment,  vainly 
endeavouring  to  think  how  it  was  pos- 
sible,  at  the  same  time,  to  keep  his 
appointment  with  Laura,  and  observe 
his  loyalty  and  obedience  to  his  sove- 
reign. In  this  perplexity  Fabio  wait- 
ed  upon  him : — 

Fabio,  My  lord,  doet  not  the  day  Biipatf  to  70a  to 
▼eiT  be  long  ? 

f\«d«tich.  It  is  tho  devil  that  has  tent  yon  here. 
Go*  Fablo,  and  saddle  both  onr  hone*. 

Fabi0,  Hare  yon  reoeived  another  letter,  dthct  by 
the  Arc.  or  by  the  air  ? 

Frederick.  Yea  f  I  have  jttrt  received  a  letter. 

Fabio,  Oh  I  very  welL  Make  a  little  alteration  in 
it«  a«  in  the  other,  and  you  will  bt  as  merry  as  Christ- 
mas.   Look  at  It  again,  and  yonr  sorrow  will  end. 

Frederick.  I  have  not  yet  had  the  oonage  to  read 
even  the  niperseription. 

Fabio.  Itcad  It,  and  see  whether  it  agrees  with 
yoCu*  first  fanpnssion. 

Frederick.  I  wiU  see,  at  least,  whither  I  am  sent 
[read$'\  "  To  the  Duke  of  Mantua.**  [aHde'\  Ilea- 
vens !  my  conftulon  Is  now  of  another  kind  1  she  has, 
doubtless,  discovered  the  duke,  and  takes  this  method 
of  showing  how  offended  slie  is  with  me,  for  my  want 
of  fidelity  in  conceaiing  him  in  my  apartments.  This 
Is  wiiat  she  meant  by  saying  that  it  was  on  business 
tliat  concerned  her  honour.  Oh  I  my  foolish  thought  | 
I  have  Imt  escaped  one  danger  to  fall  into  another. 

Fabio.  Well,  sir,  does  the  letter  improve  f 

Frederick,  The  more  I  see  of  it,  the  less  I  compre- 
hend it. 

Fabio,  Perhaps  it  is  written  in  cipher,  like  the 
letter  of  the  merchant.         ** 

Frederick.  Ton  iatigne  me }  I  know  not  of  what 
you  are  speaking. 

Fabio.  Well,  to  remove  your  Ignorance  I  wiU  tdl 
you  the  stcuy.  A  certain  inlmbitant  of  Tremescn,  a 
dealer  In  glass,  was  in  love  with  a  lady  of  the  same 
place.  He  had  a  particular  friend,  who  resided  at 
Tetuan.  One  day  the  lady  told  her  lover  that  die 
would  like  to  have  a  monkey,  and  desired  him  to 
write  to  his  friend  at  Tetuan  to  send  one.  As  a  lover 
is  always  anxious  not  only  to  gratify,  but  even  to  ex- 
coed,  the  wishes  of  his  beloved ;  and  wishing  that  the 
lady  would  have  the  opportunity  of  selecting  one  to 
her  liking,  he  requested  his  iVicnd  to  send  him  three 
or  four  monkeys.  In  his  letter,  however.  Instead  of 
unriting  the  numbers,  he  used  figures,  and  as  O  Is  the 
Spanish  of  or^  his  astonished  friend  rrad  as  follows : — 
**  Dear  ft-iend,  fw  a  person  for  whom  I  have  a  great 
respect,  send  me  3  o  4  monkeys  immediately."  lie 
of  Tetuan,  however,  had  notliing  for  it  but  to  comply  j 
and  you  con  easily  imagine  tho  consternation  of  our 
lover,  when,  in  a  fow  days  after,  a  ship  arrived  in  the 
harbour  of  Tremezen,  bearing,  to  his  order;  three 
hundred  and  four  monkeys,  play  lug  more  than  three 
hundred  thousand  buffooneries.  If  the  same  thing 
has  happened  to  you,  I  would  advise  you  to  read  with 
figuresi  for,  according  to  this  story,  one  monkey  in 
writing  makes  a  hundred  monkeys  in  cipher. 

Frederick.  Was  anything  more  ill-timed  than  to 
give  me  this  letter  at  the  present  moment. 

Fabio.  Is  there  no  remedy  by  which  yon  can  send 
a  less  number  of  monkeys  ? 

Frederick.  Was  there  ever  any  one  in  the  world 
in  a  greater  state  of  uncertainty  7    What  shall  I  do  ? 

At  this  moment,  Henry,  who,  as  our 
readers  are  aware,  was  the  Duji^e  of 


Mantua,  to  whom  the  letter  was  ad- 
dressed, came  into  the  apartment. 
Frederick,  unheard  hj  Fabio,  told  him 
of  the  diliiculty  in  which  he  was  placed. 
They  agree  tluit  if  the  duke,  on  open- 
ing the  letter,  finds  that  Fierida  has 
seen  through  his  di^uise,  he  diall  im- 
mediately depart  for  nis  own  territory  5 
but  if  not,  that  Frederick  shall  proceed 
a  little  out  of  the  city,  as  if  on  the 
road  to  Mantua,  and  return  in  the 
dusk  of  the  night,  to  keep  his  appoint- 
ment with  Laura  ;  the  duke,  writing 
a  replj  to  Flenda's  letter,  whica 
Fredenck  would  present  to  her  on  the 
following  morning,  and  thus  make  it 
a{^>ear  that  he  ha!d  spent  Uie  night  in 
executing  her  commands.  This  uneit- 
pected  mode  of  extricating  himself 
&om  his  difficulty,  made  Frederick 
look  so  happy,  that  Fabio  could  only 
explam  it  by  supposing  that  his  master 
had  deciphered  tne  letter,  and  that  his 
correspondent  did  not  require  so  many 
monkejrs  as  he  had  at  first  imagined. 

Flcrida,  having  thus  succeeded,  as 
she  thought,  in  getting  one  of  the 
lovers  out  of  the  way,  now  turned  all 
her  attention  to  discover  who  was  the 
other.  She  would  herself  have  cone 
to  the  terrace  in  the  garden,  so  anxious 
did  she  feel  to  know  who  her  rival  was, 
if  she  had  not  been  afraid  of  compro- 
mising her  dignity.  As  Laura  was 
her  most  trusted  and  confidential 
agent,  and  as,  of  all  others,  she  never 
had  the  slightest  suspicion  of  her,  she 
told  her  that  she  had  learned  with 
great  surprise  and  displeasure,  that 
some  ladjr  connected  with  her  court 
had  appointed  to  meet  a  gentleman  in 
the  garden  that  /ery  night,  and  as  she 
could  not  tolerate  such  an  impropriety, 
and  was  anxious  to  know  who  the  par- 
ties were,  in  order  to  punish  them,  she 
requested  Laura  to  watch  from  time 
to  time  upon  the  terrace,  and  report  to 
her  accord'  igly.  Poor  Laura  was  very 
much  frightened  at  this  statement,  lest 
Fierida  should  in  reality  have  known 
more  than  she  pretended :  with  some 
confusion,  she>  of  <K>urse,  undertook 
the  commission  of  her  mistress,  and  in 
her  subsequent  interview  with  Fre- 
derick, aceused  him  of  not  having  ob- 
served a  proper  secrecy  with  regard  to 
their  meeting — telling  him  what  Fie- 
rida had  said,  and  that  it  was  owing 
to  her  misplaced  confidence  she  was 
enabled  to  keep  her  appointment  with 
him.  He,  of  course,  protested  his  in- 
nocence. The  discovery,  however, 
proving  the  constant  vigilance  of  He- 
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rkla^  and  that  some  one  was  betray- 
infs  their  secrets^  Frederick  promised 
that  he  would  send  her,  on  the  follow- 
ing day^  a  plan  by  which,  even  in  the 
presence  of  third  parties,  they  could 
speak  to  each  other  aloud,  without 
their  meaning  being  understood  by 
any  one  but  themselves.  This  fe- 
stcnred  them  a  little  to  their  confidence, 
and  afler  mutual  rows  of  constancy 
and  love,  they  separated,  she  to  in- 
vent some  story  tnat  would  dissipate 
the  suspicions  of  the  duchess,  and  he, 
to  have  the  appearance  o£  returning 
from  Mantua  in  the  morning 

Next  day,  accordingly,  Frederick 
and  Fabio,  having,  from  tneir  dress,  all 
the  appearance  of  persons  who  had 
spent  the  ni^kt  in  travelling,  were 
seen  approaching  the  palace  of  Flerida, 
Frederick  bearmg  tne  answer  of  the 
Duke  of  Mantua,  written  by  his  own 
hand,  and  sealed  with  the  ducal  seal, 
as  well  as  the  promised  letter  to  Laura, 
containing  the  plan  of  **  the  secret  in 
WOTds."  This  was,  simply,  tiiat  after 
a  signal  given  bv  either  of  them  (the 
drawing  fcnrth  of  a  handkerchief),  the 
first  word  of  every  line  spoken  by  the 
party  giving  the  signal,  was  intended 
for  the  other,  and  the  remainder  for 
the  Duchess,  or  whatever  third  parties 
might  be  present.  By  joining  these 
wcnrds  together,  the  meaning  of  the 
speaker  would  be  discovered.  Fabio 
accompanied  his  master,  quite  be- 
wildered by  all  the  contradictory  orders 
he  had  received,  and  utterly  incapable 
of  penetrating  the  mystery  of  his  pro- 
ceedings. Bemg  unable  to  keep  silence 
any  bn^  on  the  subject,  he  expressed 
himself  in  the  followmg  terms 

Fabio.  Most  an  honorable  nun  endure  all  thlt? 

FmttHek.  Ot  whmt  are  yon  complrinlng,  FfcbJo  ? 

Fabio.  Oh  I  I  oompUln  of  nothing,  my  lord  i  Irat 
perluiM  your  lardahlp  would  allow  me  to  make  a  cal- 
eaktian  of  the  time  I  hare  wrved  jron,  fSor  if  yon  paid 
ae  by  the  hour  m  much  m  yon  pay  me  by  the  year, 
I  TOW  to  God  I  would  not  •erre  you  a  day  longer. 

Ptederick.  And  why?  1i 

Fabio.  Beoaow  my  nnibrtnnate  bead  la  abnlntely 
Maniek  with  thinking  and  reflecting;  and  there  if 
Mt  money  enough  In  the  world  to  pay  a  t«lct  that 
nieett :  beeldev,  your  onkn  are  ao  Ttrioui  that  I  csn- 
■ot  enderrtand  them. 

Frederiek.  How  is  that  t 

FaMo.  Why,  to  glre  yon  a  apedmen — *»  Fabk>,  I 
WM  die.  Titit  day  my  lift  and  liope  expire."  Oh  I 
i»AmAt  ny  lord.  Then  am  I  to  look  after  your 
Iwdihip'tftineralt  "No,  yon  need  not  ralnd  it  at 
Pnaent,  rkbio,  fbr  now  I  wlU  not  die,  aa  this  blade 
Bifht  that  ia  approaehiag  wiU  be  brighter  in  my  ej  ea 
than  the  tunnlett  day.**  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it. 
**rfebbr  My  lord  t  *«  I  mutt  depart  thia  inaUnt  i 
*>  frt  our  horna  ready  immediately."  *Tia  done. 
**^09  I  will  not  depart,  but  let  the  horaea  bo 
^*«i^nerertheleaa.**  They  are  brought.  "Mount." 
I^aai  Hewfltfdowego?  "Oneleagne."  Are 
veteratwn?  "  We mnat  return."  ShaU  I  attend 
yoarloffdddpr  "No,Fkbloi  go  to  my  apartmenta, 
•aAalBi«i(l  j^iOMiMlowM.**   AnAnaoy 


other  abaurditiea,  contnulietloni,  and  myateriea,  that 
the  devil  himtel  f  could  not  nnderttand.  Beaidea,  my 
conacience  npbraida  me  Ibr  Miring  a  master  who, 
without  being  Pope,  has  so  many  resenred  caaea. 

Frederick.  Silence,  fbr  her  highness  approaches. 
Bcmetaber  what  I  have  told  you  already,  that  you 
ahonld  In  no  manner  allow  it  to  be  known  that  I  did 
not  leave  Parma  hut  night. 

Fabio.  Of  eonrse  i  (.aside)  I  am  dying  to  teU  it  to 
Flerida,  and  for  these  reaaone — FlrvUy,  to  regale  my 
tongue  a  little ;  secondly,  to  revenge  myself  upon  my 
master  {  and  thirdly,  to  aerve  the  dnehess. 

Frederick  presents  the  letter  of  the 
duke  to  Flerida,  and  tdsoone  to  Laura, 
which  he  says  he  received  from  Celia, 
a  lady  connected  with  the  court  of  the 
duchess,  the  duke's  mother.  Flerida 
being  quite  convinced  by  the  seal  and 
writmg  of  the  duke  that  Frederick 
must  have  been  to  Mantua,  feels  quite 
pleased  with  her  stratagem.  And  aa 
Laura  reported  that  she  was  unable  to 
see  any  one  in  the  gardens  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  she  feels  satisfied  that, 
whoever  Frederick's  mistress  may  be, 
she  bdiongs  to  the  city,  and  not  to  the 
court.  Fabio,  however,  takes  a  very 
early  opportunity  of  disabusing  her  on 
the  subject;  tells  her  that  his  master 
did  not  leave  Parma  the  preceding 
night,  the  better  part  of  which  he 
spent  in  conversation  with  his  mistress, 
and  that  as  to  the  letter,  it  must  have 
been  the  devil  himself  that  brought  it 
to  him,  as  Frederick  neither  went  nor 
sent  any  human  bein^  to  Mantua  for 
that  purpose.  Fleri£t,  as  usual,  ac- 
quaints Laura  with  this  new  intelli- 
gence, to  the  utmost  terrer  and  amaze- 
ment of  the  latter.  Laura  retires  to 
think  over  this  strange  discovery,  and 
also  to  read  the  letter  which  she  her- 
self had  received  from  Frederick. 
While  reading  it  with  great  attention, 
she  is  surpris^  by  Lisvdo,  who,  in  his 
jealousy,  insists  upon  seeing  its  con- 
tents. She,  of  course,  refuses,  and 
the  noise  of  their  altercation  attracts 
Flerida,  Frederick,  and  Fabio,  as  well 
as  her  father,  Amesto,  to  Uie  spot-^ 

Arnetto.  What  is  aU  this  noise,  Lisardo  7 

FUrida.  Laura,  what  is  all  this  outcry  ? 

Lisardo,  It  is  nothing. 

Laura.  Nay,  your  highneif, 

It  is  much  t  now,  love,  assist  me  I  X  Aride, 

Arrusto.  WUt  thou  speak  thus  7  [to  Lisardo, 

FUrida,  WIU  thou  quar- 

rel ?  [tolMtra. 

Amesto.  With  thy  cousin  7 

Flerida.  Thy  betrothed  7 

Amesto.  Say,  Lisardo,  what  has  happened  7 

Flerida.  Laura,  what  haa  passed  between  you  ? 

Lisardo.  It  is  nothing  thall know  of! 

Laura.  It  is  much  i  you  know,  Senora, 
That  you  left  me  here  this  instant 
Beading  Madam  Cella's  letter. 

FUrida.  Yes. 

Laura.  And  being  thus  employed,  I 

Was  insulted  by  Lisardo, 
Who,  with  insolent  presumption. 
Dared  to  treat  me  with  suspicion  t 
And,  tiwt  yon  amy  kaoir  the  riMon, 
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LiftMi,  also,  thmi  my  fkther, 
Asd  th*  frieodt  who  have  come  with  thee : 
For  to  Bt  it  U  f  mportuit 
▲U  the  worU  should  know  th«  teerat 
Hut  I  carry  In  mj  bottom  t  [take*  out  Ker  hand' 

ktrckuf. 
Frederick,  Tell  me  what  hae  hamiened,  Fabio. 
Fabio.  I  donH  know :  laside]  If  I  were  certain 
It  were  not  about  the  matter 
That  I  mentioned  to  the  dncheM, 
It  would  giTe  me  little  trouble  t 

Predei  iek.  Since  I  tee  ihe  giree  the  tiKnal  [onilc. 
Let  me  pay  her  atrlct  attention, 
Joining  the  flrtt  worda  she  utter*. 

Ammto.  Speak,  my  daughter.   What  deleyi  yoa  ? 
Flerida.  Lanra,  end  your  heaitation. 
Laura.  Flcrld*— who  to  wondrous  beaat/ 
Has— all  mental  riches  added— 
Learned— and  loroly,  surely  knoweth 
Already-^iow  I  lore  her  higbnesa. 

PUrida,  Well  I  know  your  lore,  dear  Lanm  i 
But  why  now  remind  me  of  it  7 
Predtriek.  Ahl  the  first  words  plainly  teU  me, 

[AMe. 

"  FleridA  has  abeady  learned ** 

Laura.  That — I  wish  to  draw,  senora, 
From  this — lore  my  consolation  { 
You — periuye,  would  hear  with  wonder, 
Did  not— you  know  your  love  can  nerer 
Go— an  instant  flxxn  my  bosom. 

Jmetto,  Speak  with  otmfldenoe,  my  daughter  t 
There's  no  need  of  sighs  or  weeping. 

Frederick,  The  words  again  are  plidn  and  simple, 

{Aride, 
**  That  ttOBi  this  yoo  did  not  go—** 

Lcmra.  And  that— the  jealous  words,  Lisardo, 
You  spoke— hare  glTen  much  annoyance 
Unti-    me,  is  plain,  fbr  I  am 
Youi        tress — but  not  yot  your  wife. 

Lisardo,  3(y  lore,  dear  Laura,  must  excuse  me. 
Flerida.  Peace,   Lisardo.     [To   Laura.}    Pray, 

continue. 
Prederiek,  **  And  that  yon  spoke  unto  your  mis- 
tress  "  [Atide, 

Laura.  For  which— I  feel  the  Indignation 
She  feeleth — whom  suspicions  UbeL 
Very— proud  I  am,  and  erer 
Jealous— of  my  unstained  honour. 

Lisardo.  She  was  reading  some  epistle, 
Which,  when  I  did  aak  the  sight  of, 
She  tore  into  a  thousand  pieces. 

Ametto.  I  think  she  acted  rery  rightly. 
Frederick,  ^  For  which  she  feeleth  rery  jealous.** 

iAsid€, 
Laura,  Bcmember— what  I  say,  my  flUher, 
That  you — *U  see  me  dead,  before  yon 
Name  me— by  Lisardo's  name  i 
Not— «  Jealous  man  ni  wed. 

Ameeto.  How  will  you  obtain  forgtrencss 
For  this  ungallant  inroceeding? 

Litardo,  Ah,  in  truth,  Tm  much  aiBioted. 
Ameeto,  Silence. 

Frederick.  This  is  what  she  now  hath  spoken, 
"  Remember  that  you  name  me  not—"        [  Asid0, 

Laura,  For  the  man — intlmeof  eoortahip. 
Who  is— not  a  fbnd,  respectftil 
(Your— experience,  fkther,  knows  it) 
Serrant — prores  a  wedded  tyrant. 

Lisardo.  I  was  wrong,  indeed,  dear  Laura ; 
But  'twas  love  that  made  me  jealous. 
Ametto,  TbMi  Is  no  excuse,  Lisardo. 
Frederick,  **For   the  man   who   is   your   ser- 
rant  ^"  {Aside, 

Laura.  Is— jealousy  the  fruit  of  lore  7 
Your  greatest — ^proof  of  lore  {  then  call  it 
Foe— unto  my  reputation  i 
But  come— my  lord,  to  end  this  scene — 
To-night— is  the  last  time  youli  see 
And  speak — to  one  you  so  hare  treated : 
To  me  again — youll  ne'er  be  rude.  {Exit, 

Amesio,  I  share  my  daughter's  indignation. 
Which  your  jealousy  has  merited.  [  Exif. 

Frederick.  **  Is  your  greatest  foe ;  but  come 
To-night,  and  qieak  to  mo  a^Un.''  [  Aside, 

FUrida.  Yea,  Lisardo,  you  hare  acted 
In  a  most  discourteous  manner 
To  your  mistress ;  bnt  the  cause. 
Springing,  m  I  know  It  iprung,  from 


Jealoaqr**  deep-buried  root, 

la  sufficient  to  excuse  you.  [  F!rii, 

Fahio.  God  be  pralaed that  she  Is  gone  •      {Aside, 
Without  qieaking  to  my  maatcr 
Of  the  tattk  that  I  told  her. 

Lisardo,  Hearen  defend  mel  would  ooe  ever 
Think  so  slight  a.  eaose  as  asking 
To  peruse  a  lady's  letter. 
Could  create  so  great  a  qnarrd  ? 
Frederick,  do  you  plainly  see 
What  has  caused  her  indignation  f 

Frederick.  Yes,  the  reason  b  apparent : 
*Tis  becaiMeof  your  suspicion. 

Lisardo.  Ah!  my  IboUsh  hope  has  perished. 
Murdered  by  my  greater  folly  t  [£7*/:. 

Frederick.  Ah,  my  hope  has  also  raniahedl  [  Aside, 

Fabio,  I  hare  notiiing  now  to  foar  for.       {Aside, 

Frederick,  Let  me  Join  eadi  aqparate  sentence; 

{Aside, 
And,  1«sl  memory  ml^  deoetre  me, 
I  will  look  upon  her  portrait. 
Thinking  tis  her  brighter  self.  [  Takes  aula  portrait. 
Tell  me,  thou  dirinest  Jmafe, 
What  thou  wMMSt  I  should  know. 

Fabio.  Ah  I  a  portrait  7  this  is  something  {Aside, 
New  to  tell  unto  Florida. 

Frederick   **  Flerida  has  ataroody  leonMd, 
That  ttaoL  this  you  did  not  go  1 
And  that  yon  spoke  unto  your  mistress, 
For  which  she  feeleth  rery  Jealous. 


For  the  man  who  is  your  serrant 

Is  your  greatest  foe ;  but  come 

To-night,  and  speak  to  me  again.** 

Hearen  and  earth  I  atrocious  traitor,        [  To  Fabio, 

It  is  thou  that  hast  betrayed  me  I       [  Furnishes  Aim, 

Fabio,  Ob,  my  lord,  what  sudden  anger 
Has  possessed  you?  why  attack  me 
In  this  most  unpleasant  manner  t 

Frederick.  Thus  I  pay  you  for  your  treason. 

Fabio,  What  treason  7  did  you  not,  sir,  eater 
Here  with  me  the  beet  of  friends. 
And,  since  then,  no  one  in  prirate 
Has,  rm  sure,  addresaed  your  lordship 
Who  has  spoken  badly  of  me  7 

Frederick,  Villain  I  since  I  liere  h«re  entered 
I  hare  learned  that  you  betrayed  me — 
How  I  qient  last  night  in  Parma, 
And  that  I  did  meet  my  mistress. 

Fabio.  Since  you  entered  here,  yon  say  7 

Frederick,  Yes. 

Fabio.  Bnt  pray,  my  lord,  oonslder— 

Frederick.  I  will  make  you  an  example  I 

Fabio.  HearensI  my  lord,  who  could  here  toU 
you7 

Frederick.  Think  to  whom  yon  ^oke,  yon  rascal, 
*Tis  the  same  who  told  me  of  it. 

Fabio.  I  told  no  one  {asidel  %  more  prepared 
Am  I  to  die  than  tell  the  truth. 

Frederick.  As  I  Ure  you'll  die  this  instant! 

Luckily,  at  this  critical  moment  of 
Fabio's  existence,  Henry^  the  disguised 
duke,  entered  the  apartment,  and» 
with  some  difficulty,  rescued  the  un. 
fortunate  valet  from  his  master's  hands. 
Fabio  was  but  too  glad  to  have  an  op- 
portunity of  escaping,  and  immedi^e- 
ly  withdrew.  Upon  the  whole  matter 
beinff  explained  to  Henry,  he  advised 
Frederick  to  act  for  the  future  with 
greater  caution,  to  appear  as  if  he  had 
not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  any  es- 
pionage bemg  practised  against  him, 
and  to  resume,  even  with  Fabio,  his 
old  manner  of  confidence  and  familiari- 
ty.  Fabio  did  not  lose  much  time  in 
repairing  to  Flerida  with  his  new  in- 
telligence. At  first,  aflecting  to  be 
greatly  incensed  at  what  appeared  to 
be  the,  inability  of  the  duchess  to  keep 
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a  secret  even  for  a  single  day,  he  pro- 
fesses that  he  has  learned  noUung,  and 
that  he  will  tell  nothing.  A  little 
persuasion,  however,  induces  him  to 
break  the  strictness  of  his  resolution, 
and  he  informs  Florida  that  his  master 
always  carries  about  with  him  the  por- 
trait of  his  mistress,  and  that  by  ob- 
taining possession  of  it,  she  would  be  ^ 
enabled  to  discoTer  who  the  lady  was.  ^ 
Frederick,  on  meeting  his  valet  the 
next  time,  astonishes  him  by  his  kind- 
ness, which  he  carries  to  the  ftTfrAn>f% 
length  of  promisinff  Fabio  a  new  co«ty 
for  which  liiat  grateful  personage  pmys, 
that  in  the  other  world  his  master's 
soul  may  be  dressed  'm  adbdJc  of  scar- 
let, a  trowsers  of  crystal,  and  a  waist- 
coat of  ambecgrifl*  Flerida,  on  the 
first  opportunity,  drops  sevml  hints 
to  Frederick  that  she  has  disooTered 
has  di^Iidty ;  and  liiat,  if  he  has  any 
cocigviieni  i<x  that  ni^ht,  it  would  be 
wdl,  to  prerent  disappointment,  that 
he  would  send  word  to  his  mistress 
that  he  could  not  go,  as  she  herself 
woxdd  have  a  great  deal  of  writing  for 
him  to  execute  during  the  evening.  By 
means  of  their  secret  meUiod  of  con- 
versation, Frederick  is  enabled,  in  the 
presence  of  Florida,  to  inform  Laura 
(^  this  circnmstance.  Flerida  arranges 
a  plan,  hf  which  she  will  be  able  to 
obtain  a  sight  of  the  portrait,  which 
she  is  about  explaining  to  her  confi- 
dante Laura,  when  Frederick  enters, 
with  paper,  &c.,  to  execute  the  orders 
that  he  nad  received.  Laura  retires, 
but  fearful  of  some  discovery,  waits 
outside  the  door,  when  the  following 
conversation  takes  place : — 

Prtitriek.  Here*  wnon,  are  the  papers : 

Fltrida,  JjtKft  them  there ;  fbr  I  no  longer 
Cut  permit  that  yon  ihould  hold  them  i 
Or  that  yoa  should  act  hencelbnraid 
Ai  TKf  eomSdeatlal  afent : 
lUtfiltei  ■errant -haae  betrayer 
Ofay  interest  and  hononr. 

Prederiek.  Lady,  how  hare  I  been  wanting 
la  ay  doty,  aa  to  merit 
For  ay  long  and  fldthfkil  serrlce 
Such  an  Inlkmona  description  ? 

PUrida.  Dost  thoa  dare  to  ask  me  whereibre  7 
Knowing  thai  I  hare  sufficient 
Eridenoe  to  prore  thee  guilty. 

Frederick,  May  I  iinow  my  crime,  your  hlghnew> 
And  I  tmst  to  exculpate  me. 

Laitra.  I  am  curious  to  discover    [peeping  at  the 
How,  by  sudi  a  charge,  Flerida  door. 

Means  to  karn  who  Is  lUs  mistress. 

Pterida,  IwiUtellyou:    Information 
Has  been  giren  me  of  a  treaty 
^Twixt  my  greatest  foe  and  you. 

Frederick.  Ah  I  senora.  If  I  harboured 
In  my  Iwuae  the  Duke  of  Mantua, 
It  vas  bnt  the  night  he  sought  me 
'When  he  came  diaguised  to  Fanna. 

Flerida,  How's  this f  — the  Duke?— All-seeing 
hearen  I  {tuide. 

Thou  that  knowesi  I  but  sported 
With  a  ted,  lletitions  anger, 
Vov  hai  aciit  ft  real  ouue. 


Frederick,  lie  has  lived  within  the  palace 
Since  your  highness  spoke  nnto  him. 

Flerida.  Was  the  duke  the  cavalier,  wliom 
I  admitted  to  my  palace  ? 

Frederick,  Yes,  senom. 

Flerida,  Oh  I  bow  often 

Is  a  truth  the  child  of  falsehood  1  iaside, 

Laura.  Scared  by  terror  aAar  tflcror. 
Still  I  cannot  see  her  meaoing.  [a/  the  door, 

Flerida.  Why  firom  me  was  this  kept  secret  ? 

Frederick.  As  the  suitor  at  your  highness, 
I  believed  that  you  wot-* .  pardon 
What  was  birt  love's  indiscretion, 
Kot  the  dack  erime  of  a  traitor. 

Flerida.    How  I  understand  'twas  easy 
To  peessait  my  letter  to  him : 

Frederick.  Yes,  senora,  at  the  nu>mrat 
J  was  going  on  my  journey 
He  arrived :  and  I  was  aUe 
Without  going  out  of  Farma* 
Thus  to  execute  my  missiotu 

FUrida.  Weil,  allowing  that  to  be  ao. 
Tell  me,  wbenee  eame  liaoca's  latier  r 

Predxrick.  That— 4he  4«iike  himself  brought  with 
him. 

Losro.  He  \m  ■■■wirf  a  moat  adroitly ; 

[at  tlte  door. 
Bat  I  yet  cannot  discover 
How  she  means  to  gain  her  object. 

Flerida.  Do  you  think  my  information 
Endeth  here.    Frodnoe  the  letters 
Which  yon  have  received  this  morning 
From  Ills  grace  the  Duke  of  Florence, 
On  the  subject  of  the  ancient 
Claim  he  makes  upon  my  kingdom. 

Frederick.  Humbly  I  entreat  your  highness, 
Thkt  at  least  you  will  remember 
Who  I  am :  If  I  have  acted 
Wrong  in  giving  my  assistance' 
To  a  lover  who  adores  you, 
Do  not  think  that  I  am  guUty 
Of  a  crhne,  so  much  unworthy 
Of  my  stainless  blood  and  honour. 

Flerida.  He  who  finds  one  crime  when  starting, 
May  find  many  on  the  journey. 
Give  the  letters  I  have  asked  for. 

Frederick,  Letters?    Take,  oh  I  take,  senora. 
All  the  papers  that  I  carry. 
Take  the  keys  of  all  the  others 
In  my  house  i  and  if  in  searching 
You  can  find  the  smsUest  cipher 
Of  disloyalty  or  treason. 
Then  my  life  shidl  be  the  forfeit. 

[He  draw*  ottt  a  kandkerchieff  a  bunch  qf  keys^ 
arid  a  email  box,  or  miniature-case ^  tehich  last  he 
conceals.} 

Flerida.  What  is  that  yon  seem  so  anxious 
To  conceal? 

Frederick,  A  box. 

Flerida,  Fcrmit  me 

To  examine  it. 

Frederick.      I  plainly 
Now  ean  understand  her  moaning.  [aside. 

As  this  box  cannot,  senora. 
Be  the  proof  of  any  treason, 
I  implore  you  to  excuse  me. 

Laura,  Gracious  Heavens  I  it  is  my  portrait. 

[at  the  door. 

Flerida.  I  insist  at  once  on  knowing 
What  this  box  contains. 

Laura.  We're  mined  I 

Frederick,  Tis  a  portrait  t  and  if  only 
This  you  wish  to  know,  senora, 
Now  you  know  it, 

Flerida.  Till  I  see  it 

I  will  not  believe :  produce  it. 

Frederick,  If,  senora 

Laura,  What  a  trial! 

Frederick.  It  were  this 

Laura,  What  dreadfU  danger ! 

Frederick.  That  did  make  me— 

Laura.  How  I  tremble! 

Frederick.  Traitor  to  your  grace. 

Laura.  W  hat  terror  I 

Frederick,  Ilightly< 

Laura,  Oh!  what  bitter  anguish  I 

Frederick,  Would  you  CfOl  me. 

Laura,  Cruel  torture  I 
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FreJeHck,  Butb«A>reI ' 

Laura,  Wbtt  oonftulOn  I 

Frederick,  Would  expow  It 

Laura.  What  intifortaiie  I 

Frederick,  I  a  thomand  deaths  would  raffer  I 

[  Laura  tlip»  fmm  her  hiding-place ^  snatchei  the 
portrait /h>m  his  hande^  changes  it  instantly  for  the 
portrait  qf  Frederick^  which  she  herself  had^  and 
gives  the  tatter  to  Flerida."] 

Laura,  Traitor  I  wilt  thou  now  reftue  it  t 

Frederick,  Lannh  how  ii  thb? 

Laura, 
Tliat  I  heard  your  oonTcnatioo — 
Heard  her  grace  demand  to  no  it, 
And  TOOT  apgallant  reftual. 
Take  it  ftom  my  handi,  senora. 

Flerida,  Nerer  tn  my  whole  exittenoe 
Did  you  do  me  greater  Mrvlce. 

Frederick.  Donbtlese,  Laora  takes  thii  mbthod 
Of  proclaiming  oar  affection.  [astde. 

Flerida.  Bring  the  candle,  hither,  Lftora. 
Now  at  length  Til  ece  thii  wonder  {aeide, 

Tliat  awakes  my  Jealons  fear*. 

Ftederiek,  When  she  recognizes  Laura, 
What  win  be  her  wrath  1  [aside, 

Flerida,  OhI  besTemt 

What  Is  this  I  seer 

Laura,  No  question — 

'Tli  the  gentlemaa'i  own  likeness  1 

Again  Florida  retires  in  great  anger, 
baffled  in  her  plans,  and  totally  unable 
to  understand  the  reason  of  Frederick's 
disinclination  to  show  her  his  own  por- 
trait, or  why  he  carried  it  about  with 
him,  except  that,  like  Narcissus,  he 
was  enamoured  of  himself.  No  ex- 
planation between  the  lovers  follows. 
Fabio  enters,  and  reminds  his  master 
of  the  coat  he  promised  him.  Frede- 
rick, enraged  at  his  new  treachery, 
addresses  him  in  no  very  compliment- 
ary terms,  and  is  about  chastismg  him) 
when  he  thinks  of  his  promise  to  the 
Duke  of  Mantua.  Without  any  os- 
tensible reason,  his  manner  suddenly 
changes,  and  he  now  once  more  re- 
news the  promise  of  the  coat.  The 
second  act  closes,  and  the  third  opens 
with  Fabio's  reflections  on  the  capri- 
ciousness  of  his  master's  temper. 

*•  WeU,"  said  Eabio, "  I  wonder  if  any  one,  by  ohy 
accident,  has  found  the  wits  of  an  unfortunate  ralct, 
who  has  lost  them  because  his  master  has  lost  his — 
which,  indeed,  as  they  were  no  great  loss  to  him  who 
lost  them,  will  be  of  equally  little  value  to  him  who 
finds  them  7  I  am  very  anxious  to  Icam  tholr  fate, 
nerertbeless  i  but  unfortunately  there  is  no  one  here 
to  give  me  any  Information.  Let  me,  then,  by  way 
of  soliloquy,  ask  myself  two  or  three  questions.  Af> 
ter  all,  has  any  one,  after  losing  his  sonses,  ever  re- 
covered them  ?  We*ll  pass  that.  Is  there  any  news, 
Fabio?  I  don't  know.  What  is  the  reason  that,  at 
the  moment  when  I  seem  to  be  on  the  best  terras 
with  my  master,  he  suddenly  fUls  upon  me  and  gites 
me  two  thousand  blows  ?  The  reason  is  that  he  is 
nad.  And  what  Is  the  reason  that,  at  the  very  time 
I  feel  most  guilty,  and  wish  to  avoid  his  presence,  he 
promises  me  a  new  dress,  and  overwhelms  tae  with 
caresses?  Why  the  reason  is,  that  he  is  drunk  i 
Two  very  admirable  conclusions,  Indeed.  I  shall 
not  proceed  with  my  questions  at  present,  as  I  see 
my  roaster  and  Henry  coming  in  this  direction,  talk- 
ing very  oonfldentlally  to  each  other.  If  they  are 
seeking  this  remote  chamber  in  order  not  to  be  seen 
by  me,  I  think  it  only  polite  to  anticipate  them,  and 
not  allow  myself  to  be  seen  by  them.  And  as  it  will 
bo  agreeable  to  overhear  what  they  say,  and  also  to 
escapt  Uw  onoertAbttj  of  mj  maskr*!  HDpcr^for 


his  anget  and  good-hnmonr  oome  eadi  In  Its  torn, 

and  this  is  the  turn  for  anger 1  think  I  may  as 

well  conceal  myself  under  this  6^/^«^  a  very  anm>- 
priate  hiding-place  for  one  who  like  mt  hat  been  ao 
often  bt^etted  in  another  manner.** 

He  conceals  himself  accordingly, 
and  Frederick  and  Henry  enter  the 
apartment.  Frederick  mforms  the 
duke  that  Flerida  has  seen  through 
his  disguise,  so  that  it  is  useless  to  at- 
tempt to  keep  up  that  deception  an^ 
longer.  He  also  informs  him  that  hia 
own  mistress,  wearr  as  well  of  the 
efforts  made  by  her  father  to  unite  her 
in  marriage  with  a  person  she  did  not 
like,  as  of  the  jealousy  of  the  duchess^ 
has  written  to  him  to  state  that  she 
considers  they  have  now  no  other  re- 
medy but  flight,  and  that,  in  obedience 
to  her  letter,  he  has  appointed  to  wait 
for  her,  that  nkht,  with  two  horses, 
between  the  bric^  and  the  park.  The 
duke  begs  of  him  to  select  Mantua  as 
the  place  of  his  retreat,  and  not  only 
ofi*ers  him  his  protection  there,  but 
even  his  assistance  and  company  on 
the  road.  This  latter  favour,  how- 
ever,  Frederick  respectfully  declines, 
as  he  considers  it  essential  to  the  duke's 
honour  that  the  duke  himself,  before 
his  departure,  should  have  an  expla- 
nation with  Flerida  on  the  subject  of 
his  disguise^  and  most  conducive  to  his 
own  interest  that  he  should"  leave  be- 
hind him  in  Parma  so  powerful  a  friend, 
who  would  be  able  to  explain  and  de- 
fend his  conduct.  Fabio  at  once  bears 
this  intelligence  to  the  duchess,  who 
is  reduced  to  her  last  stratagem.  Her 
only  hope  is,  that  by  endeavouring  to 
kec^  Frederick  a  close  prisoner  to  his 
apartments  during  the  night,  she  will 
be  able  to  postpone,  if  not  to  prevent, 
the  dreaded  elopement.  For  this  pur- 
pose, she  informs  Arnesto»  the  father 
of  Laura,  that  she  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Frederick,  having  received 
a  challenge,  is  about  fighting  a  duel, 
orders  him  to  keep  a  strict  watch  on 
the  young  man  during  the  evening  and 
night;  and  to  prevent  his  leaving  the 
house,  if  possible  by  fair  means,  and 
luider  some  pretence,  but  if  those  fail, 
to  place  him  under  arrest.  Accord- 
ingly, just  as  he  is  on  the  point  of 
going  out  to  keep  his  important  en- 
gagement, and  as  ne  is  taking  leave  of 
Henry,  Amesto  pays  him  his  unex- 
pected and  most  ill-timed  visit : — 

Frederick,  Who  Is  there  f 
Amesto.  TIs  I. 

Frederick.  No  doubt, 

Some  business  drives  you  out  so  late  ? 
Amesto.  Why  no,  the  distance  is  not  great 

And  X  hot  oome  lo  ntk  yoa  ool. 
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FVAlmefc.  OftiMk  BBi  I— (How  1 9Mkt  with  ftar^ 

Mj  l«d.  I  vait  your  l«H«ia»'«  win. 

Armsto.  'S^mj  tald  me  Utat  jon  wm  bom«  Ul« 
Dcfirmedand  low  \  mkI  being  n««r. 
I  tbooght  it  wonld  be  moft  unkind 
If  I  onto  my  bed  retired* 
BeftM  I  Iwdt  my  l<»d*  inqnired 
Bov  jm  your  healUi  thii  rrcning  4nd> 

Frederick.  Hay  Heaven  iritb  «ll  ita  otwioefi  WMltli 
Toor  kadflhip'e  friendly  care  nvArd  1 
Bnt  I  can  tell  you  now,  n\y  lord, 
I  nemrfelt  in  itronger  hetUtb  i 
Tb^y  ipff^d  K  HOae  mportt  in  900th 
Vbo  told  yon  thie  ? 

Ametto.  Imnehn^ce 

"To  tod  titat  nuDoni^  lying  voice 
le  vbtdly  nnanitained  bf  truth* 
Bat  how  did  you  contriyc  to  ipend 
llie  time  ere  I  enme  in  T 

frederiek.  Inoh^t, 

With  Heniy  here,  of  thU  iMid  that. 
Ameiio.  llio  conversation  of  a  firi^nd, 
Who  ii  with  wit  and  sense  imbued, 
Who  te»chc*  with  his  voice  and  looks 
Is  worth  a  thousand  printed  boolu. 
Frederick,    Tbla  solemn  preface  bodes  no  good  I 

iMtde. 
Henry.  For  Frederick*'  sake,  I  much  dcflre    \ande, 
Tb  stop  the  old  man's  long  discourse ; 
To  leave  them  is  the  proper  course ; 
Will  you  allow  me  to  retire  t 

Ametto.  Is  it  )iecau«e  I  came  you  go  ? 
Frederick,  Why  partly  yes,  and  partly  no. 
Tes,  toe  I  widMd  to  go,  I  own, 

Beftve  your  steps  did  hither  wend  — 
And  no,  for  parting  with  my  friend 
I  do  not  leave  him  now  alone.  [Exit, 

Ameeto.  Adieu. 

Frederick.  I  beg  that  youTl  declare 

Whnte'er  yon*re  anxious  to  confide ; — 
Why  do  jron  look  on  every  side? 
Ametto.  I'm  only  looldng  for  a  chair. 
Ftsr,  being  quite  unused  to  walking, 
I  ftd  fhtigaed  and  somewhat  heated  ; 
I  think  we  ms^  as  well  be  seated 
Am  standing,  all  the  time  ^rc're  talking.  [  They  tit 

dotcn, 
Frederick.  Ohheavensl  wu  ever  such  assurance? 

[atide. 
Tb  CDOie  at  snefa  an  hour  ps  this 
When  I  was  on  the  wings  of  bliss  I 
His  coolness  is  beyond  endurance  I 
Armetto.  How  do  jou  make  the  nights  pass  o'er  ? 
Frederick,  I-vometimee  at  tlie  court  attend; 
Whither  I  shall  be  proud  to  lend 
My  arm,  and  see  you  to  youf  door. 
Ametto.  *Tls  rather  early. 
Frederick,  Powers  that  rule  I  [atide. 

Most  I  then  lose  my  Ulb  and  love7 
Ametto.  Do  you  play  piquet  I 
Frederick.  Heavens  above !  [atide. 

Was  ever  anything  so  oool  7 
Ko,  my  good  loc^. 

Ametto.  Being  out  of  tone. 

Depressed,  I  Isft  my  home  to-day, 
And  feeling  better,  wish  to  stay, 
Kor  core  for  going  home  so  ^oon. 
Frederick.  My  lord,  I  fed  dlsturted,  ouaged, 
AJ  being  cnmpflVed  to  go :  to-nlfl^t 
I  have.  In  tmtli,  so  mucfi  to  write. 
That  all  my  time  slull  be  engaged. 

[He  withet  to  rite^  but  ArneUo preoemtt  kim, 
Antetto,  Let  me  assist  yon  with  your  task, 
A  good,  &ir,  flowing  hand  I  bring. 

Frederick,  leouldnot  thinkof  snchaUiingl 
Armetto,  Nsy, 'tis  a  fkvour  that  I  Mk  i 
Frederick,  A  very  bad  return  'twould  be 
For  your  great  kindness  and  attention : 
Besides,  my  lord,  I  have  to  mention 
One  reason  ^  by  I  wisiied  to  see 
Tour  lordship  home, —  It  is  tliat  one 
Of  my  best  friends  I'm  bound  to  meet 
To-night,  quite  near  your  lordship's  street. 

Ametto.  I  will  attend  you— let's  be  gone. 
My  power  to  serve  you  is  not  great. 
But  what  1  can  rU  do }   FU  wait 
Outside  the  door  till  break  of  dawn  : 


Or,  trrst  me,  Frederick,  t^  me,  Is  It 
An  assignation  yon  have  made? 
If  so,  come  on,  be  not  afraid 

That  aught  shall  interrupt  your  visit 

Frederick.  My  lord,  your  courage  well  I  knPW, 
|h)t  I  must  go  alone}  adieu. 

[He  ritet  flrom  hit  chair, 

Ametto.  Do  not  depelve  yourself— with  yon 

I  go  to-night  wliete'er  you  go. 

This  decision  on  the  part  of  Amesto 
prodaces  a  sort  of  explanation.  He 
proceeds  to  state  that  in  his  capacity  of 
Governor  of  Parma,  information  has 
been  given  him  of  the  receipt  of  a 
letter  by  Frederick,  and  of  a  contem- 
plated meeting  that  night,  which,  of 
course,  he  cannot  permit.  Frederick, 
thinking  that  all  was  discovered,  makes 
an  appeal  to  the  old  man,  and  implores 
of  him  to  present  him  with  the  hand 
of  the  person  he  expected  to  meet. 
Amesto,  still  thinking  of  nothing  but 
the  duel,  and  delighted  at  the  notion 
of  being  the  means  of  affecting  a  re- 
conciliation between  the  parties,  pro- 
mises him,  in  a  very  warm  manner,  to 
accede  to  his  wishes,  which  produces  a 
burst  of  gratitude  from  Frederick. 
Two  or  three  words,  however,  unde- 
Qeive  him,  and  he  again  insists  on 
leaving  the  house  alone.  Amesto  then 
calls  in  the  ffuard,  as  he  had  been 
ordered,  and  Frederick  is  placed  under 
arrest.  After  some  time,  nowever,  by 
means  of  a  second  door,  he  is  enabled 
to  make  his  escape.  Laura,  in  the 
mean  while,  is  alone  in  the  park,  shaken 
by  a  thousand  fears,  and  terrified  by 
the  continued  delay  of  her  lover.  In 
this  state  of  uncertainty,  she  sighs 
forth  the  following  complaint  u*. 

Imwo,  Oh  i  thou  cold,  fats!  shadow  of  the  night, 
The  cradle  and  the  sepxilchre  of  light } 
If  sU  the  crimes  of  love,  from  age  to  age. 
Were  written  on  thy  dark  and  mourning  pege  ; 
Then  would  as  many  tales  l>e  read  on  liigli, 
As  there  are  sapphire  planets  in  the  sky. 
There,  too,  percliance,  my  destiny  is  drawn, 
To  fade  and  vanish  in  tlie  coming  dawn. 
There  in  thy  sliinlng  annals  may  lie  read, 
The  fate  of  one  like  me,  who  thus  doth  tread 
Blindly  the  Jealous  sliadows  of  despair. 
But  tliy  impartial  psgcs  would  declare 
The  canse,  and  thus  to  every  eye  discover 
A  tyrant  &ther,  and  a  hated  lover  t 
A  Jealous  mistress,  toa    But  oh,  dread  flear! 
My  love,  my  lift,  my  lord,  my  Frederick  dear, 
Why  dost  thou  now  delay,  and  leave  me  lonely  here  ? 
[RettretalUae, 

Flerida  enter  t, 
Flerida.  Fabio  told  me  that  his  master 
Bade  him  in  the  park  await  him  \ 
Which  doth  clearly  prove  his  mistress 
Dwclleth  somewhere  in  the  palace. 
Laura  went  to  rest  so  early, 
Ttmt  I  hod  not  time  to  order 
Her  attendance  in  tlie  garden 
And  as  I  could  trust  none  other, 
I  tiavc  Iteen  compelled  to  venture 
Here  aloue,  for  fear  Amesto 
May  have  failed  In  what  I  ordered. 
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Ah !  if  I  auy  tnui  the  lattre, 
SUinlyg  throu^  the  tzemHing  bnudieef 
From  tiie  esiue  pUneti  yonder, 
I  out  reoognlee  loaie  peieoiu 
Whobthere? 

Laura.  ItbHerldat  iJndt, 

Now  mj  rabtte  wit  aMirt  me  i 
TeU  me  who  is  that  thei*t  waiting ?  [Aloud, 

For,  lier  liighneei  hae  oommanded 
I  ahould  learn  who  b  the  penon 
Thftt,  protected  bj  the  darknew. 
In  the  predncti  of  her  palaee, 
Treata  her  with  lo  much  diihononr. 

PUrida,  Lanra,  do  not  veak  to  loodlj. 

Laura,  Who  are  you? 

Flerida,  lamFlerida. 

Laura,  Yoci,Mnorat  how  doat  liappen 
That  at  each  an  liovr  I  lee  you  ? 

Flerida.  Baring  all  the  day  forgotten 
To  request  yon 

Laura,  How  I  tremble  I  [Atide. 

flerida.  To  oome  hither,  I  oonaidered 
It  were  beet  to  eome  myielf  here. 

Laura.  Oh  I  yon  wrong  me,  dear  eenora  t 
It  it  not  enou^  to  tell  me 
Onoe  the  object  of  your  wishes, 
Without  giring  me  each  moment 
Special  ordcn  for  my  guidance  ? 
Furthermore,  I  had  this  CYoning 
Other  reaaoot  for  my  coming. 

Flerida,  What  were  theae  ? 

Laura,  Beneath  my  window, 

Whieh  upon  the  park  doth  open, 
I  could  hear  the  tramp  of  honest 
And  the  norelty  induced  me 
To  descend  and  search  the  garden. 

PUrida,  What  yon  tell  me  is  in  keeping 
With  my  private  inibrmatlon  t 
For  your  aeal  Fm  Tery  gratefuL 
Did  yon  in  the  park  diacorer 
Anything  that  seemed  peculiar  ? 

Laura.  I  saw  nothing  wluUsoever 
Of  the  person  that  I  looked  for. 
But  yon  cui  retire,  senora. 
Now  that  I  am  here  {  believe  me 
Nothing  shall  escape  my  searching. 

Flerida,  Be  it  so,  but  you  remain  here. 

Laura,  Certainly.  l&mieonekMoelu, 

Flerida,  What  means  this  knocking? 

Laura,  Many  times  the  wind  deceives  one. 

[  Knocking  repeated^ 

Flerida,  This  is  surely  no  deception  i 
Open  and  reply. 

Laura,  Senora  ? 

Flerida.  Open  t  and,  to  give  you  conragc, 
I  myself  shall  stand  beside  yon. 
Wo  shall  learn  who  seeks  admission. 
And  the  name  of  her  he  secketh. 
If  he  should  but  diance  to  name  her. 

Laura.  My  voice  is  too  well-known,  I  flear  me. 

Flerida.  Ton  con  slightly  change  your  accent — 
Gome,  I  say. 

Laura,         Oh  1  never,  never,  [  Aiide, 

Was  there  such  a  cruel  precept  1 
llow  shall  I  support  tlte  double 
Fort  assigned  me  in  this  drama? 
When  the  night  forbids  my  using 
Our  ingenious  secret  cypher. 

Flerida,  Why  dost  thou  tremble? 

Xroiira.  Lest  they  know  me 

When  I  speak. 

Flerida,  What  gronndleis  teiror  ? 

Come  I  say— 

Laura,         Who's  there?     [opens the  uiudowo  of 
thetreUis, 
[  Frederick  xeithtH,'] 

Frederick,  A  wretched, 

Dying  man,  divlnest  Laura  I 

Leutra.  Did  I  not  declare,  senom. 
That  I  would  be  known  the  moment 
That  I  spoke— you  soeH  has  happened 
At  the  first  word  that  I  uttered. 

Flerida.  Tes,  and  that  is  little  wonder, 
I  too  would  have  kuown  you,  Laura. 


Laura,  Cavalier,  since  yon  do  know  me. 
Ton  do  also  know  fbr  certain 
That  Fm  not  the  wlshed-for  lady. 
Whom  your  hopes  are  here  ezpeetiog— 
Qo  away,  and  thank  your  fiirtane 
That  my  much-offended  honour 
Takes  no  deeper  mode  of  vengeance 
Than  to  doee  the  window  on  you.  [eloeeethewudom, 

Frederick,  My  lift,  my  soul,  my  dearest  Looca, 
My  love,  indeed  I  am  not  guilty— 
My  taxdlnesB  was  forced  upon  me— 
Listen,  lady,  though  you  kill  me, 
Or  I  will  myself  destroy  me  I 

Laura,  Why  did  you  compel  ny  speaking  ? 

[to  Flerida, 
When  Just  now  I  told  yon— 

Flerida.  Slleneel 

Laura.  Ifmy  Hither,  or  Usardo 
Could  have  known — 

Flerida.  Speak  not  so  loudly. 

Laurtu  Who  e'er  Mt  so  strange  a  torture?  [aside. 

Frederick.  Hear  me,  though  you  kill  me  after — 
In  pity  open,  dearest  Laura.         [Flerida  opens  the 
window. 

Flerida.  What  then  would  yon  wish  to  tell  oie  ? 

Fr^ieriek,  That  Florida's  Jealous  anger 
Seat  to  me  your  sire  Arnesto, 
Who,  by  force  of  arms,  detained  me 
All  the  evening  in  my  chamber, 
So  that  till  this  moment,  dearest, 
I  could  not  come  here.— Why  linger  ? 
In  the  pork  our  hocsestarry. 
From  the  Duke  I  carry  letters. 
Which  will  gain  us  fUl  protection 
In  his  n^ol  court  of  Mantua. 
Come  with  m»— what,  thou^  the  morning 


Once  with  thee  upon  the  Journey 
I  shall  ftar  no  interruption. 

Laura.  It  a  word  he  could  have  added,        [aside. 
He  would  not  have  stopped  1  I  perish  I 

Florida,  Frederick,  it  is  too  near  morning 
Now  to  think  of  going  with  yon  i 
It  is  better  you  should  enter 
Once  again  your  prison  chamber. 
And,  perhaps,  a  kinder  f^tune 
May  befriend  us  on  to-morrow. 

Frederick,  Thou  art  my  life,  my  soul,  and  ever 
Shall  I  study  to  obey  thee  i 
But  thou  wilt  remain  in  sorrow  ? 

Florida,  Oh  I  not  with  thee,  but  with  my  ploaet  t 
Adieui  [Exit. 

Frederick,  Adieu  I  dlviaest  Loora  t  [  Exil, 


Thus  then  was  cyer^  doubt  pain- 
fully removed  from  the  mind  of  Flerida, 
and  every  hope  from  her  heart.  Her 
first  feeling  was  that  of  indignation 
against  Laura  for  the  continued  dupli- 
city of  her  conduct ;  but  the  faithful 
and  disinterested  affection  ofFrederick^ 
under  such  strong  temptation,  soon 
changed  it  into  a  more  generous 
channel ;  and  her  whole  study  was, 
to  secure  his  happiness,  even  at 
the  sacrifice  of  her  own.  Her  in- 
fluence easily  obtained  die  consent  of 
all  parties  concerned,  and  Frederick 
and  Laura  are  united.  The  love  and 
constancy  of  Henry  also  obtained  their 
reward ;  for,  in  a  ^ort  time,  the  fair 
Flerida  became  the  happy  wife  of  the 
happiest  duke  that  ever  reigned  over 
pleasant  Mantua. 
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TEB   SACBUU. 

(fbok  the  obbman  of  uhland.) 

BT  WnXXAM  LAVDBK,  Bft^ 

The  Latins  of  Lavinium  now  no  more 

Their  foeman's  furious  onset  could  withstand, 

And^  crowding  round  the  Lance  of  liars,  implore 
The  sacred  sign  with  prajerfnl  eye  and  hand. 

Then  npake  the  priest  who  bore  the  shaft  divine — 
**  Hear  the  offended  god,  who  speaks  through  me. 

If  omen  ye  expect,  or  favouring  sign. 

The  Sfbino  to  him  must  consecrated  be  !** 

<<  A'sACBED  Spbing  !"  they  shouted,  loud  and  clear, 
**  And  all  the  springtime  bringeth  his  shall  be !" 

The  fir-grove  rustled,  omshed  the  mvstic  Spear, 
And  soon  the  Etruscan  host  before  them  flee. 

And  home  they  came  victorious  f^om  the  camp ; 

Beneath  them  seemed  the  meadows  to  wax  green, 
Wild  flowers  blossomed  'neath  the  war-steed*s  tramp. 

And,  'stead  of  lances  long,  tall  trees  were  seen. 

And  there  the  doors  and  sacred  altars  round 
Were  ranged  in  proud  and  jubilant  array ; 

The  maids  and  matrons  their  fair  foreheads  crowned 
With  wreathed  flowers,  the  o£&pring  of  the  day. 

And  now  burst  forth  the  joyous,  welcome  cry— 
The  priest  upon  the  Mount  of  Mars  low  bowed 

His  head,  and  raised  the  sacred  shaft  on  high. 
And  solemn  spake  before  the  listening  crowd : 

"  Hail  thou  who  changed  our  fears  to  victory ! 

Our  vows  we  now  fulfil — I  stretch  my  hand 
0*er  field  and  city,  and  devote  to  thee 

The  sacbed  SpfiiNo— the  first  firuits  of  the  land. 

**  The  firstlings  of  our  flocks  to  thee  we  vow. 
The  lamb  and  kid  shall  bum  before  thy  fane. 

No  new-bom  steer  be  destined  to  the  plough. 
No  steed  be  foaled  to  bear  the  bridal  rein. 

"  All  frtdt  that  ripes  in  every  garden  fair. 

All  that  grows  green  in  fields  of  earth-sown  seed. 

No  human  hand  to  ]^uck  or  reap  shall  dare, 
All  shall  be  thine  alone — ^thy  sacred  meed  1" 

And  silent  knelt  the  host  on  bended  knee. 

The  votive  Spring  around  they  silent  saw — 

So  lovely  never  springtime  seemed  to  be— 

And  every  breast  was  filled  with  fearful  awe. 
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Then  spake  the  priest  again — '^  And  do  ye  panse^ 
And  think  your  yow  fulfilled^  your  duties  o'er  ? 

And  have  ye  then  forgot  your  ancient  laws  ? 

And  know  ye  not  what  means  the  oath  ye  swore  ? 

<*  The  budding  flowers^  tiie  com  in  sunny  fields. 

Beasts  in  whose  veins  to-day  first  life-blood  ran. 

Are  these  the  only  offerings  springtime  yields  ? 

Bethink  ye !     One  thing  yet  is  wanting — Man  ! 

*'  More  pleasing  to  the  god  than  lambs  or  |dne, 

Are  lovely  maidens  in  their  beauty  bright ; 
More  pleasing  than  young  foals  before  his  snrine 

Are  youths  in  graceml  vigour  armed  for  fight. 

**  Oh,  not  in  vain,  ye  youths,  je  felt  the  power 

Of  the  strong  War-god  m  your  sore  distress  ! 

Oh,  not  in  vain,  ye  maids,  are  ye  this  hour 
Gifted  with  such  exceeding  loveliness ! 

'*  Thou  hast  relieved,  O  Mars  I  a  nation's  fear. 

Doomed,  but  for  thee|  in  slavery  to  pine  ; 
An  offering  thou  wilt  have — a  single  year 

Its  frttlts  and  offspring — take  them !  they  are  thine  1" 

Prostrate  again  that  mighty  host  did  fall, 

But  the  devoted  on^s  stood  still  apart. 
Gloriously  fair,  though  pale  their  lips  w^re  all. 

And  sacred  awe  qung  heavy  on  each  heart. 

Still  as  the  ffrave  that  multitude  lay  hushed, 

Trembimg  they  heard  their  awful  helper's  name. 

When,  from  the  blue  serene,  red  lightning  rushed 
To  earth,  and  wrapped  the  sacred  lance  in  flame. 

Then  rused  the  priest  his  head,  while  glory  bright 
Round  his  white  hair  and  beard  was  seen  to  shine. 

Flashed  his  old  eyes  with  more  than  human  light. 
While  thus  he  spake  to  them  the  will  divine  : 

''  The  god  will  have  a  perfect  sacrifice- 
But  not  to  bleed  beneath  the  fatal  knife. 

No  cold,  dead  gift  finds  favour  in  his  eyes. 
No  !  he  demands  a  Spring  of  lusty  life. 

''  Forth  from  these  walls,  the  ramnarts  of  our  race. 

An  offset  for  the  Battle-god  shall  go  ; 
And  from  this  Spring  of  youtnful  strength  and  grace 

A  glorious  stock  for  future  days  shall  grow. 

'<  Let  each  youth  choose  him  now  a  blooming  bride — 
See,  ready  crowned  with  flowers  each  lovely  head ; 

Each  maiden  move  her  new-found  mate  beside. 
And  go  where  stars  propitious  influence  shed. 

*'  Of  corn,  that  now  waves  green  in  many  a  field, 
Take  seed  to  sow  the  land  to  which  you  roam ; 

Of  fruits,  which  those  fair  flowering  branches  yield. 
Take  graft  and  berry  to  your  £stant  home. 
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"  The  youthful  steer  shall  break  your  fallow  land, 
Aud  in  your  fields  the  sportive  lamb  shall  play  ; 

The  wild  colt,  tamed  obedient  to  your  hand, 

Shall  bear  you  proud  through  many  a  battle  day. 

**  For  war  and  battle  is  your  destiny — 

So  wills  the  god  who  rules  the  fearful  Bght ; 

And  in  the  midst  of  you  that  power  shall  be. 

To  guard  and  guide  your  princely  race  aright. 

'*  His  sacred  symbol  in  your  fanes  shall  rest ; 

Before  it  shall  your  conquering  leaders  pray, 
\Vljen  they,  obedient  to  his  high  behest, 

0*er  barth  and  ocean  spread  their  victor  sway. 

*'  Such  his  commands  1 — then  hushed  be  doubt  and  fear — 
Go  hence  while  in  your  hearts  my  accents  ring. 

Ye  are  the  precious  seed  of  future  years — 

Thus  will  the  god  accept  the  Sacred  Spring  l" 


THE  BOLD  MARINER. 

FROM    THE    GERMAN    OP    PAPE. 

BY  D.  P.  MCCARTHY. 

The  waves  foam  round  the  northern  lands. 
And  o'er  the  white  rocks  leap  with  glee ; 

Upon  the  deck  the  Master  stands-— 
<'My  shipmates,  out  to  sea! 

**  To  beauteous  France  our  bark  doth  sail- 
To  wealthy  England  o'er  the  brine ; 

We'll  drink  the  nut-brown  Endbh  ale. 
The  sparkling,  cool  French  wine  !** 

And  as  the  wind  blows  loud  and  wild, 
And  as  the  sails  swell  proudly  o'er^ 

Thus  speaks  to  him  his  only  child 
Her  farewell  from  the  shore— 

"Thou  couldst  into  the  greenwood  go. 

Where  clear,  bright  streams  refresh  the  air ; 

But  now  the  night  winds  coldljr  blow 
Thy  thin,  white,  silver  hair  I 

**  Thou  couldst  repose  the  dark  night  through 
Within  that  small,  warm  room  of  thine ; 

But  now  you  watch,  and  none  but  you. 
Beneath  the  sad  moonshine !" 

Ob,  maiden !  peace ! — ^by  Hel^land, 
By  Helgoland,  amid  the  deep, 

Thy  father  and  his  sailor  band 
Beneath  the  blue  waves  sleep. 

TOl««   XXXII. — NO.  CLXXXVII. 
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•*       OUa  POETBAIT  GALLEBT.— NO.    XLIX, 
DBAll    KlftWAN. 

''Cltfom  et  Tonerabile  nomen.'* 

Walter  Blake  Eirwan — a  name  identified  with  some  of  the  proadest,  and 
the  holiest,  of  national  recollections.  As  the  numbers  are  rapidly  diminishing, 
who  retain  any  remembrance  of  this  extraordinarjr  man,  let  us  haste  to  snatcb, 
while  yet  we  may,  such  notices  of  him  as  survive  in  cotemporary  annals,  or  the 
memories  of  those  who  were  privileged  to  witness  the  almost  superhuman  efforts 
of  this  most  gifted  of  Irish  preachers. 

He  was  the  son  of  Patrick  Kirwan,  a  gentleman  of  good  extraction  in  the 
county  of  Galway,  and  was  bom  at  Gortha,  his  father's  residence,  in  the  year  1764. 
His  maternal  ancestor  was  a  Blake,  a  descendant  of  the  Menlo  family  of  that  name. 

Both  the  Blakes  and  Kirwans  belonged  to  "  the  Galway  tribes ;"  a  designation, 
Hardiman  tells  us,  "  first  invented  by  Cromwell's  forces,  as  a  term  of  re- 
proach against  the  natives,  for  their  singular  attachment  to  each  other  during 
their  troubles  and  persecutions,  but  which  the  latter  afterwards  adopted  as  an 
honourable  mark  of  distinction  between  themselves  and  their  cruel  oppressors.** 
They  were  thirteen  in  number,  **  and  were  made  famous,**  the  same  authority 
tells  us,  **by  their  trading  faithfully,  discharging  their  credit,  good  education, 
charity,  and  hospitality  at  home  and  abroad." 

**  The  Kirwans,"  Mr.  Hardiman  tells  us,  *'  are  genuinely  Irish,  and  may  be 
traced  as  far  back  as  Hcrmion,  the  second  son  of  Alilesius.**  The  Blakes  are  of 
British  origin.  Debrett  says  "  they  are  traditionally  descended  from  Ap-Lake, 
one  of  the  Knights  of  Bling  Arthur  s  round  table ;"  and  he  adds,  "  that,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.,  one  of  this  family  accompanied  Stron^bow,  and,  after  many 
exploits,  built  himself  a  castle  at  Menlo,  near  Galway,  from  whom  the  Blakes 
of  Galway  are  descended." 

Such  was  the  stock  from  which  the  preacher  sprung,  whose  renown  was 
soon  to  add  lustre  to  his  race,  while  his  magic  powers  entranced  his  auditories, 
and  won  the  applauses  of  an  admiring  country.  Of  his  earlier  years  we  have 
but  few  memorials.  In  his  youth,  the  state  of  society  in  Galway  was  but  little 
favorable  to  the  cultivation  of  the  higher  faculties,  and  he  could  not  have  seen 
much  either  to  direct  or  encourage  nim  to  the  attainment  of  intellectual  objects. 
Of  fiin  and  frolic  there  was  more  than  enough.  To  scenes  of  wild  and 
rollicking  intemperance,  although  he  might  not  participate  in  them,  he  could  not 
have  been  a  stranger.  And,  gifted  as  he  was  with  such  uncommon  sensibility,  his 
firmness  must  have  often  been  put  to  the  test  bv  the  extravagancies  or  eccentri- 
cities of  those  around  him.  One  little  anecdote  illustrative  of  this,  we  give,  as  it  has 
been  furnished  to  us  bv  a  relative,  upon  whose  correctness  we  implicitly  rely, 
and  who  relates  it,  as  it  was  well  known  and  currently  reported  in  the  fiunily. 
**  When  about  nine  years  old,  he  was  on  a  visit  to  an  uncle,  who,  like  most  Gal- 
way gentlemen  of  that  day,  considered  the  use  of  the  pistol  a  grander  essential 
in  the  education  of  youth,  than  the  use  of  the  globes.  Standing  one  morning 
with  this  gentleman  before  the  hall-door,  the  cry  of  *  mad  dog'  reached  them, 
from  some  persons  near  the  lodge  gate,  and  soon  they  perceived  the  rabid  animal 
approaching  by  the  long,  straight  avenue  which  led  to  the  spot  whereon  they  stood. 
IIis  uncle  quickly  entered  the  house,  and  in  a  moment  returned  with  a  loaded 
pistol,  which  he  placed  in  his  hand,  exclaiming,  at  the  same  time,  '  shoot  that 
dog  or  he  will  kill  you.'  The  child,  naturally  fond  of  animals,  and  particularly 
of  dogs,  looked  doubtin^ly  at  hb  relative,  and  murmured  something  about  the 
poor  dog  and  cruelty,  llis  uncle  in  a  few  words  assured  him  that  the  dog  was 
in  the  OTcatest  torture,  that  he  could  not  recover,  and  that  it  would  be  a  mercy 
to  kill  him.  *  Besides,'  added  he,  *  he  is  coming  up  to  bite  you,  and  theu 
he  will  go  into  the  yard  and  bite  the  poor  women  and  children  there,  and  you 
will  go  mad,  and  die  in  agony  ;*  and  saying  this,  he  retreated  into  the  hall,  and 
shut  the  door,  leaving  his  nephew  outside,  as  he  afterwards  said,  '  to  try  his 
nerve.*  The  child  remaine<l  niotionlcsss,  with  the  pistol  in  his  hand,  ana  his 
arms  hanging  by  his  side,  his  eyes  fixed  steadily  upon  the  dog,  which  was  fast 
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^pproachine ;  nor  did  he  move  until  the  animal  wafi  within  a  few  feet  of  where 
he  8tood>  when,  slowly  raising  the  pistol^  he  shot  him  dead.  No  sooner,  however, 
was  the  animal  stretched  lifeless  at  his  feet,  than  the  innocent  and  affectionate 
child  burst  into  an  a^ny  of  grief,  the  most  passionate  and  uncontrollable." 

Such  was  the  youth  who  was  soon  to  be  transferred  to  the  Jesuits*  Collie  at 
St.  Omer's,  there  to  receive  the  rudiments  of  his  education.  We  believe  there  is 
no  one  who  denies  to  the  fathers  of  that  well-known  body,  much  skill  in  the  art 
of  tccuihing ;  and  there  can  be  very  little  doubt,  that,  whatever  neglect  young 
Kirwan  experienced  at  home,  he  now  had  opportuuities  of  acquiring  the  ele- 
iBetitfl  of  science  and  literature,  of  which  he  abundantly  availed  himself,  and 
the  advantages  of  which  he  experienced  in  after  life.  It  was,  he  often  afterwards 
observed,  in  the  classic  shades  of  that  venerable  seminary,  that  he  imbibed  the 
noble  ambition  of  benefiting  mankind. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  embarked  for  the  Danish  island  of  St.  Croix,  in  the 
West  Indies — a  cousin -german  of  his  father,  who  had  large  possessions  there, 
having  taken  him  under  his  protection.  Could  he  have  reconciled  himself  to 
sach  a  lot,  his  fortune  might  now  be  said  to  be  made  ;  but  the  climate  dlsa^eM 
with  him ;  and  the  spectacles  of  oppression  and  cruelty,  to  which  no  familiarity 
could  reconcile  him.  were  so  abhorrent  to  his  sensitive  nature,  that  he  returned, 
after  a  residence  of  About  five  years,  in  disgust,  to  Europe. 

It  was  shortly  after  his  return,  when  he  was  about  twenty  years  of  age,  that 
an  incident  occurred,  which  strikingly  evincied  the  high- wrought  sensibility  and 
energy  of  his  character,  and  which,  possibly,  aw^encd  within  himself,  for  the 
first  time,  a  conciousness  of  his  own  transcendent  powers. 

As  he  was  passing  through  the  town  of  Galway  on  horseback,  in  company 
with  some  friends,  he  and  his  party  found  themselves,  unexpectedly,  in  a  crowd 
assembling  to  witness  the  execution  of  a  man  convicted  of  murder ;  and  before 
they  could  well  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  concourse,  it  grew  so  dense  that  retire- 
ment became  impracticable,  and  he  was  compelled,  sorely  against  his  will,  to  be 
a  spectator  of  tne  awful  and  revolting  scene  which  ensued.  The  culprit,  who 
soon  appeared  upon  the  scaffold,  bellowed  and  blasphemed  with  outrageous  vio- 
lence, to  the  dismay  and  consternation  of  two  affrighted  ecclesiastics  hy  whom  he 
was  attended,  and  who,  having  previously  used  every  means  in  their  power  to 
awaken  him  to  a  sense  of  his  condition,  seemed  to  give  up  their  task  m  mute 
despair ;  and,  in  this  fearful  condition,  the  wretched  man  was  about  to  be  hur- 
ried into  eternity.  The  swelling  heart  of  the  future  preacher  almost  burst  its 
narrow  bounds.  His  melting  eye  and  quivering  frame  bespoke  the  intensity  of 
the  excitement  by  which  he  was  agitated.  He  sprang  from  his  horse,  rushed 
through  the  guanls,  and,  before  his  friends  could  recover  from  their  amazement, 
he  was  beside  the  murderer  upon  the  scaffold,  who  looked  upon  him  with  a 
strange  bewilderment,  and  seemed  to  regard,  as  a  messenger  from  the  other 
world,  the  apparition  by  whom  he  was  accosted,  and  who,  m  words  and  tones 
which  made  themselves  be  heard,  warned  him  of  judgment  to  come.  *'  Idiot  I 
madman  1**  he  exclaimed,  seizing  the  astounded  convict  by  the  ears,  *'Hear  !** — 
**  the  Grod  of  Heaven  is  merciful !  Covered  as  you  are  with  guilt,  he  would  yet 
snatch  you  as  a  brand  from  the  burning  I  Your  Saviour  liveth  to  make  intercession 
ftnr  you,  as  he  did,  upon  the  cross,  for  the  penitent  malefactor !  See  there,"  said 
he,  pointing  to  heaven,  towards  which  the  eyes  of  the  fascinated  convict  almost 
mechanically  followed  his  directing  hand ;  and  he  then  gave  impassioned  utterance 
to  the  first  burst  of  that  burning  eloquence  which,  in  after  years,  wrought  such 
miracles  upon  his  hearers  ;  but  never  a  greater  one  than  at  that  moment,  when 
it  penetrated  the  stony  heart  of  the  blaspheming  murderer,  whose  prayers,  and 
tears,  and  convulsive  sobs,  evinced  the  effect  which  bad  been  produced  upon 
him,  and  who  met  his  death,  confessing  his  misdeeds,  and  lookin?  for  for- 
giveness, with  trembling' hope,  to  the  merits  and  the  sufferings  of  thefiedeemer. 

His  maternal  uncle  was,  at  the  period  of  which  we  write,  titular  Primate  of 
Ireland,  and  by  his  advice  he  repaired  to  the  University  of  Louvaine,  where  he 
fnrepared  and  qualified  himself  for  holy  orders.  That  he  must  have  succeeded  in 
winning  the  respect  of  the  authorities,  would  appear  from  the  fact,  that  he  was 
telected  to  fill  the  chair  of  natural  and  moral  philosophy  ;  which  he  continued 
to  do  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  superiors,  until,  in  1778,  he  was  induced 
t0  relinquish  it  by  the  offer  of  the  chaplaincy  to  the  Nca[)olitan  ambassador  at 
tin  court  of  London. 
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There  it  was  that  he  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  di^lays  of  oratory, 
such  as  he  had  never  heard  before.  Burke  was  then  in  the  meridian  of  his 
£Eune ;  and  if  the  Irish  ecclesiastic  did  not  feel  a  throbbing  of  national  pride 
at  the  senatorial  triumphs  of  his  great  countryman,  the  cloister  must  have  ex- 
tinguished the  ardour  of  a  temperament  which  could  once  have  borne  kindred 
evidence  to  the  fire  within.  But  it  was  not  so  ;  the  priest  was  no  ascetic.  His 
mind  was  more  conversant  with  the  humanities  of  hterature,  than  the  knotty 
problems  of  theology ;  and  the  mens  divinior  with  which  he  was  gifted,  found 
its  most  congenial  exercise  in  the  atmosphere  of  thought  and  feeling,  which  bore 
upon  the  moral  and  social  concerns  of  his  fellow  men.  Already  he  had  made 
himself  felt  in  the  pulpit  as  an  attractive  and  impressive  preacher.     The  fre- 

auenters  of  the  Ambassador's  Ch^)el  often  bore  testimony  to  the  richness  and 
ie  vigour  of  the  discourses  which  he  delivered  there,  some  of  which,  we 
believe,  were  printed,  although  no  copies  of  them  can  now  be  found.  But  he 
was  evidently  only  in  course  of  training  for  the  greater  efforts  which  he  was 
afterwards  to  make,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  improving  himself  in  stjle  and 
elocution,  by  studying  the  best  models  which  could  be  found,  and  familiarising 
himself  with  those  hidden  spring  of  emotion,  by  the  skilful  touching  of  whicn 
vast  assemblies  are  moved  and  captivated,  and  without  a  knowledge  of  which 
the  orator  is  but  a  vain  and  pompous  rhetorician,  and  ''fights  as  one  that 
beateth  the  air." 

"  Homo  sum,  et  nihil  human!  a  me  alienum  puto,"  was  a  heathen  maxim 
which  he  never  forgot,  amidst  all  the  perplexing  disquisitions  of  the  schools. 
Nor  did  the  enlarged  philanthropy  of  such  a  sentiment  find  the  less  grace  or 
fieivour  in  his  eyes,  because  he  thought  he  could  see  its  sublimest  realizaticm  in 
the  precepts  and  the  example  of  his  Lord  and  Saviour. 

We  are  not  favoured,  either  by  himself  or  anv  member  of  his  family,  with  the 
train  of  thought,  or  the  course  of  study,  which  led  to  his  departure  from  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Doubtless  it  was  such  as  satisfied  a  sound  understanding 
and  an  awakened  conscience ;  for,  if  anything  may  be  regarded  as  certain, 
respecting  this  great  man,  it  is  that  he  was  wholly  above  sordid  or  mercenary- 
considerations.  That  the  convictions  must  have  been  stern  and  overbearing, 
which,  after  two  years  of  meditation  and  retirement,  in  the  bosom  of  his  own 
fisunily,  led  him  to  encounter  the  charge  of  apostacy,  by  embracing  the  com- 
munion of  the  Church  of  England,  is  most  true  ;  and  probably  the  complete 
sincerity  of  his  persuasions  is  best  manifested,  by  his  own  entire  satisfaction 
with  them,  throughout  the  whole  tenor  of  his  after  life,  and  his  aversion  from 
engaging  in  the  strife  of  controversy,  to  which  he  was  naturally  disinclined,  and 
whicn,  he  might  have  thought,  would  interfere  with  his  usefulness  in  the 
peculiar  line  of  duty  to  which  he  felt  a  call,  and  had  pre-resolved  that  his  life 
should  be  devoted.  Brutal  ignorance  and  infuriate  bigotry  will  always 
view,  through  the  baleful  and  lurid]  li^ht  of  their  own  prejudices,  the  man 
who,  dissenting  from  them  upon  grounds  of  reason  and  scripture,  feels  himself 
under  a  moral  constraint  to  depart  from  their  communion.  He  may  neglect 
or  contemn  every  precept  they  prefer  to  hold  in  honour,  and  even  become  an 
open  infidel,  without  incurring  the  same  amount  of  reproach  as  will  surely  be 
visited  upon  him  if  he  become  a  strict  and  conscientious  professor  of  an 
obnoxious  mode  of  faith,  which  they  regard  with  <<  jealous  leer  malign,"  in 
proportion  as  its  solemn  beauty,  and  its  scriptural  truth,  are  calculated,  by  their 
contrasted  worth  and  loveliness,  to  show  their  system  of  error  and  of  super- 
stition to  disadvantage.  Of  all  this  Dr.  Kirwan  was  aware,  when,  in  the  year 
17B7  he  resolved  to  encounter  the  reproaches  with  which  he  was  certain 
of  being  assailed,  and,  by  an  open  prowssion  of  his  change  of  mind,  provoke 
the  wrath  of  the  bigots,  who  would  rather  see  him  die  an  insincere  professor  of 
what  he  regarded  as  an  unscriptural  creed,  than  live  in  that  "  more  excellent 
way"  which  was  in  strict  accordance  with  his  awakened  convictions. 

The  following  letter,  addressed  by  him  to  a  friend  in  Gal  way,  immediately 
upon  his  conformity  in  St.  Peter's  church,  in  this  city,  will  be  perused  with  no 
bttle  interest  by  the  reader  ; — 

"  JF)rom  a  private  letter  of  Dean  Kirwan^  on  his  conforming  to  the  Protestant  religion, 

to  a  friend  in  Galway. 
'*  Dear  Sib — The  24th  of  the  present  month  formed  an  era  in  my  life ;  it  gave  me 
to  the  Established  Church.     1  went  through  the  usual  ceremonies  in  the  hands  of 
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the  Rev.  Dr.  Hastings,  Archdeacon  of  Dublin,  a  gentleman  of  distinguished  worth 
and  integrtt^r,  and  to  whom  (  am  peculiarly  indebted  for  every  mark  of  politeness 
Mid  attention.  1  can  say  the  same,  indeed,  of  some  other  dignitaries  of  the  church 
to  whom  1  had  the  honour  of  being  introduced.  On  Sunday  next  I  am  to  preach 
at  St.  Peter's,  and  for  the  first  time  in  a  Protestant  place  of  worship.  But  though 
1  have  changed  the  sphere  of  my  exertions,  they  snail  still,  under  God,  be  inva- 
riably directed  to  the  same  object — to  improve  the  human  heart ;  to  enlarge  and 
enlighten  the  understanding  of  men;  banish  religious  prejudices,  and  diffuse 
through  society  the  great  blessings  of  peace,  order,  and  mutual  affection.  Such  I 
eonceiye  to  be  a  principal  duty  of  every  Christian  teacher.  If  I  have  passed  to  the 
church  establishment,  I  have  only  passed  into  a  situation  in  which  I  can  better 
aeoompfish  a  desire  which  has  over  been  the  next  and  dearest  to  my  breast — that 
of  rendering  more  service  to  the  community,  and  inculcating  the  pure  morality  of 
the  Gospel  with  greater  fruit  and  extent.  Upon  the  clearest  reflection,  I  envisage 
Christianity,  in  a  great  measure,  as  a  practical  institution  of  religion,  designed  by 
Christ  to  regulate  the  dispositions  and  improve  the  characters  of  men.  The 
various  systems  which  ignorance,  craft,  or  policy  gave  birth  to,  have  deluged  the 
world  with  more  evils  than  the  sword  of  ambition,  or  all  the  various  propensities 
of  human  nature. 

*'  Doubtless,  I  shall  experience,  on  the  present  occasion^  a  considerable  share  of 
obloauy  and  misrepresentation ;  but  I  should  deem  myself  unworthy,  indeed,  of 
standing  forth  in  a  situation  of  public  utility,  did  I,  while  acting  in  conformity  to 
the  dictates  of  my  understanding,^  dread  either  the  malice  of  party,  or  the  tooth  of 
the  bigot.  It  will  be  said  that  I  was  swayed  by  views  of  temporal  advantage.  To 
this  usual  reproach,  I  make  a  plain  and  candid  answer.  I  never  did  set  up  for  a 
stoic  I  am  not  indifferent  to  the  comforts  which  flow  from  competence  and  inde- 
pendence, nor  insensible  to  the  pleasures  arising  from  an  unblushing  and  well- 
earned  fame.  I  do  not  pretend  to  a  greater  share  of  self-denial  in  such  matters 
than  the  generality  of  men.  If  I  differ  from  them  in  any  degree  of  merit,  it  is 
only,  perhaps,  in  a  more  than  common  desire  of  becoming  useful  in  society,  and 
devoting  myself  to  the  general  interest.  I  have  some  habits  of  intimacy,  sir,  with 
characters  truly  enlarged  and  respectable,  both  in  the  town  of  Galway  and  the 
adjacent  counties  ;  and  it  is  no  small  consolation  to  me,  at  this  moment,  to  flatter 
myself  that  I  shall  lose  nothing  in  the  esteem  of  any  individual  who  knows  me  well, 
or  has  honoured  me  with  his  friendship.  As  Galway  is  the  place  of  my  birth,  and 
the  sphere  of  my  natural  connexions,  my  heart  points  forcibly  thither,  and  feels 
the  most  animated  wishes  for  its  happiness  and  welfare.  Though  probably  it  will 
never  again  be  the  place  of  my  residence,  yet  I  shall  always  recollect,  with  the 
truest  gratitude,  the  very  flattering  distinction  I  have  been  favoured  with  ;  and 
every  step  it  may  hereafter  make  in  opulence,  commerce,  and  intellectual  refine- 
ment, will  produce  feelings  in  my  breast,  which  I  should  blush  to  avow  that  any 
force  of  language  or  strength  of  colouring  could  express.  I  do,  however,  propose, 
before  the  expiration  of  the  present  summer,  paying  my  friends  there  a  visit,  and 
taking  occasion  to  assure  the  public,  in  a  place  where  they  will  have  more  room 
than  in  a  small  chapel,  that  a  change  of  system  has  not  robbed  me  of  the  milder 
affections  of  the  soul,  and  that  I  have  not  forgot  to  plead  in  behalf  of  the  unfortu- 
nate. 

«•  W.  B.  KiBWAN." 

^  His  first  scmon  attracted  an  overflowinff  audience,  chiefly  from  the  expecta- 
tion that  he  would  detail  the  reasons  wnlch  led  him  to  renounce  his  former 
communion.  But  no  such  expectation  was  gratified.  He  chose  a  subject  upon 
which  he  m^ht  expatiate  on  the  general  interests  of  religion,  without  assaiung 
the  peculiarities  of  any  denomination  of  professing  Christians ;  and,  agreeably 
to  the  spirit  of  the  letter  above  recited,  made  his  powers  and  attainments  sub- 
servient to  the  inculcation  of  mutual  forbearance  and  Christian  benevolence 
amongst  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 

We  do  not  here  discuss  the  abstract  propriety,  or  impropriety,  of  his  thus 
abstaining  from  controversial  dissertations.  We  simply  record  the  fact.  Doubt- 
less he  felt  that  he  would  be  more  worthily  occupied  by  endeavouring  to  awaken 
in  his  hearers  a  sense  of  their  Christian  responsibilities,  than  hy  entering  upon 
topics  of  self  defence,  or  losing  himself  in  the  mazes  of  theological  refinement. 
He  might  have  conceived  that  the  aids  were  many  by  which  sincere  inqmrers 
after  religious  truth,  might  be  led  out  of  the  errors  of  the  papal  sj-st^m ; 
while  the  times  required  that  powers  like  those  with  which  he  was  gifked, 
should  be  devoted  to  other,  and,  perhaps,  not  less  important  objects.  Nor 
will  we  say  that  he  eiTed  in  his  judgment ;  nor  that  his  exemplary  forbearance. 
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in  "not  returning  railing  for  railing,  but,  contrarj-wisc,  blessing,"  was,  even. 
hanianl3r  speaking,  without  its  exceeding  great  reward. 

Society  m  Ireland,  at  that  period,  presented  something  very  dissimilar  to  its 

? resent  aspect.  But  little  was  felt  or  known  of  vital  and  genuine  religion, 
'he  writings  of  the  infidels  had  taken  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  upper  and. 
the  educated  classes,  who  found  no  Paley  to  counteract  their  pernicious  ten- 
dency ;  and  the  work  of  the  immortal  Butler  was  unheard  of,  except  by  a  few- 
quiet  divines  and  scholars,  who  took  little  pains  to  make  it  known  to  others, 
however  largely  they  might  have  profited  by  it  themselves. 

The  churdi,  as  a  moral  and  religious  institute,  had  been  wofally  abused, 
and  neglected.  Its  highest  places 'were  all  at  the  disposal  of  corrupt  politi- 
cians and  profligate  courtiers  ;  and  the  most  confident  claims  to  its  best  pre  - 
ferments  were  often  founded  upon  services  which  had  little  relation  to  tbe 
great  end  for  which  it  was  callea  into  existence. 

Added  to  this,  the  political  excitement  of  the  times  was  adverse  to  steid 
morality  and  sober  thinking.  The  **one  thing  needful"  was  the  political 
bubble,  whatever  it  might  be,  which  was,  for  the  season,  afloat.  Men's  passions 
were  pre-occcupied  by.  the  giddy  changes  which  lieady  and  intemperate  men 
were  urging,  with  a  preposterous  earnestness,  upon  the  public ;  and  when  thev 
were  not  engaged  in  projects  of  democratic  violence,  a  love  of  pleasure  took 
possession  of  them,  and  was  manifested  in  every  variety  of  dissipation  which 
could  soothe  their  indolence,  or  minister  to  their  amusement. 

To  this  current  of  vice  and  irreligion,  the  pulpit  had  ceased  to  be  an  eflft- 
cient  counter-a^nt.  The  church  had  sunk  below  the  level  at  which  it  could 
oppose  any  solid  barrier  to  the  flood  of  immorality  which  began  to  prevaQ. 
Some  of  the  clergy  were  themselves  of  the  profane ;  many  of  them  indolent  and 
careless ;  and  where  genuine  piety  might  be  said  to  exist,  if  it  did  not  become 
fanatical,  or  take  the  complexion  of  dissent,  it  was  altogether  without  the  power 
which  could  idone,  at  that  period,  render  pulpit  ministrations  useful. 

To  arouse  men  from  their  torpid  apathy,  and  awaken  them  to  a  sense  of  their 
moral  and  religious  responsibilities,  a  voice  of  thunder  was  required.  By  those 
who  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  and  living,  literally,  **  without  Grod  in 
the  world,"  no  ordinary  appeals  would  have  been  heeded.  The  passions  and  the 
frailties  which  had  led  them  astray  should  be  won  over  to  the  cause  of  truth 
and  godliness,  before  they  could  be  turned  from  the  errors  of  their  ways,  or 
their  headlong  tendencies  effectually  arrested.  The  Gospel  should  be  pre- 
sented to  them  in  the  living  attributes  ofpresent  inspiration,  before  its  sublime 
truths  could  be  savingly  felt ;  and  that  Walter  Blake  Kirwan  was  raised  up  by 
a  ffracious  Providence  to  accomplish  this  great  object,  is  not  the  fanciful  spc^ 
cmation  of  a  theorist,  but  the  simple  acknowledgment  of  an  indisputable  fact, 
which  was  recognised  by  his  great  cotemporary,  Grattan,  who  was  a  frecjuent 
and  an  astonished  listener  to  nis  magical  discourses,  and  who  described  him  as 
having  come  **  to  disturb  the  repose  of  the  pulpit,  and  to  shake  one  world  by 
the  thunders  of  another." 

To  such  a  preacher,  the  aspect  of  society  was  that  of  a  moral  wilderness. 
The  very  weeds  which  grew  upon  its  surface  indicated  the  fertility  which  lay 
beneath  ;  and  the  soil  required  to  be  broken  up  before  any  beneficial  process 
of  moral  husbandrv  could  oe  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  truly 
fruitful.  When  this  service  had  been  well  performed,  to  others  might  belong 
the  office  of  converting  the  reclaimed  waste  into  the  garden  of  the  Lord.  But 
the  ploughshare  should  first  sink  deep,  and  make  its  long  furrows,  before  the 
seeds  could  be  profitably  sown,  which  were  to  ripen  into  everlasting  life. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  by  minute  or  hair-splitting  theological  disquisitions, 
that  the  effects  were  to  be  produced  which,  at  such  a  season,  were  most  re- 
quired. The  affections  of  tne  human  heart,  which  had  been  frozen  by  selfish- 
ness, or  sensualized  by  indulgence,  were  to  be  called  into  healthful  and  bene- 
ficent activity,  in  order  to  induce  the  sacrifices  which  might  indicate  a  growing 
love  of  eternal  things,  and  supply  the  needs  of  those  myriads  of  destitute  ob- 
jects who  were  the  reproach  and  the  evidence  of  an  irreligious  civilization.  Nor 
was  it  by  anv  slow  approaches,  or  timid  hesitancy  in  the  attack,  that  the  strong- 
holds of  infidelity  and  corruption  were  to  be  conquered.  They  should  be 
shaken  from  their  base — ^thej  should  be  rocked  and  agitated  by  an  eartliqaake 
power,  before  they  would  give  way  to  the  assaults  of  the  evangelical  besieger. 
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All  feebler  eiibrts  must  only  have  recoiled  upon  those  hy  whom  they  were 
made,  and  resulted  eventually  in  discomfiture  and  mortification.  The  power 
b)[  which  alone  they  could  be  subdued  must  be  commensurate,  in  all  respects, 
with  the  gigantic  roas^itude  of  the  evils  with  which  it  had  to  contend ;  and 
these  were,  open  promgacy,  audacious  blasphemy,  an  utter  mockery  and  con- 
temptuous scorn  of  the  truths  and  the  evidences  of  revealed  religion ;  not  hiding 
in  secret  places,  as  if  they  shunned  the  light  of  the  day,  but  paraded  openly  in 
courts  and  populous  assemblies,  as  if  they  courted  publicity  ana  challenged  admi- 
ration. Such  was  the  Goliah  who  then  defied  the  armies  of  the  living  God,  and 
against  whom  tlie  preacher  of  righteousness  felt  himself  called  upon  to  put 
forth  iiis  energies.  And  had  not  his  powers  been  almost  superhuman,  agamst 
sach  fearful  odds  he  never  coul4  have  prevailed.  But  tradition  informs  us  of 
hk  triumphs,  to  which  all  the  greatest  of  his  cotemporaries  bore  witness.  And 
although  in  the  midst  of  them  he  was  snatched  away,  it  was  not  before  he  had 
been  permitted  to  see  the  temple  of  ungodliness  begin  to  totter,  and  those  for- 
gotten and  decaying  edifices  to  wear  a  new  face,  and  lift  their  modest  heads 
tiirough  all  parts  of  our  city,  which  owed  their  re>  erection  to  his  commanding 
^ilities  and  his  untiring  zeal,  and  were  the  fruits  and  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tian charity. 

His  first  efibrts,  after  his  conformity,  were  confined  to  the  parish  church  of 
St  Peter's,  where  he  soon  attracted  crowded  congregations ;  and  the  Sunday 
eoUections  for  the  poor  rose  four  or  five-fold  above  their  usual  amount.  And 
before  one  year  had  fully  elapsed,  such  was  the  impression  which  he  produced, 
that,  on  the  5th  of  November,  1788,  the  governors  of  the  general  daily  schools 
of  the  several  parishes  came  to  the  foUowmg  resolution : — 

"  That,  from  the  effects  which  the  discourses  of  the  Rev.  Walter  Blake  Kir- 
wan,  from  the  pulpit,  have  had,  his  officiating  in  the  metropolis  was  considered  a 
peculiar  national  advantage ;  and  that  vestries  should  ,be  called  to  consider  the 
Bost  effectual  method  to  secure  to  the  city  an  instrument,  under  Providence,  of 
so  much  public  benefit." 

A  testimony  this,  it  will  be  acknowledged,  of  the  most  unequivocal  kind, 
and  from  which,  it  might  be  supposed,  some  professional  advantages  should 
bnYe  resulted  to  the  preacher.  But  Kirwan,  although  he  never  took  any 
active  part  in  politics,  was  in  principle  a  Whig;  and  the  government,  to  whom 
an  high  preferments  belonged,  were,  without  principle,  Tory.  Nothing,  there- 
fore, could  be  expected  in  that  quarter.  And  Archbishop  Fowler,  who  pre- 
lided  then  over  the  see  of  Dublin,  thought,  no  doubt,  that  he  was  providinff 
most  liberally  for  him,  when  he  conferred  upon  him  the  little  prebend  of 
Howth.  To  this  was  added,  by  Lord  Westmorland,  the  year  following,  the 
parish  of  St.  Nicholas  Without ; — the  joint  income  of  both  amounting  to  about 
£400  a- year.* 

Such  was  the  status  and  the  income  of  a  man  who  was  himself  a  living  source 
of  revenue  to  the  previously  decaying  charities  of  Dublin.  But  he  had  his 
reward;  the  hungry  were  fed ;  the  naked  were  clothed  ;  the  sick  and  the  aged 
were  visited ;  the  orphan  was  sheltered,  and  **  trained  up  in  the  way  he  should 
go  ;**  and  the  waters  of  healing,  which  had  so  long  been  stagnant,  were  stirred, 
is  though  an  angel  had  descended  into  them ;  and  those  who  were  privileged 
to  profit  by  their  influence,  went  upon  their  way  rejoicing.  He  had  his  re- 
ward. What  could  viceregal  state  exhibit,  comparable  to  that  picture  which 
Grattan  presented  of  him  m  the  House  of  Commons,  when  he  described  the 
homage  done  to  his  genius  and  his  virtues  by  **  charity  in  extacies,  and  vice  in 
humiliation  ?"  He  had  his  reward,  when,  like  the  prophet  in  the  wilderness, 
who  smote  the  stony  rock,  and  the  living  waters  gushed  forth,  to  sustain  the 
hearts    and    confirm    the    faith    of  the    drooping    and    almost    despairing 

*  Lord  Westmorland,  when  conferring  this  preferment  upon  him,  observed,  "  It 
!•  far,  far  below  your  merits ;  but  government  must  reserve  its  high  rewards  for 
the  lervicea  of  its  friends ;"  so  little  ashamed  were  the  highest  personages,  in  that 
day,  of  professing  profanation  upon  principle,  and  defending  the  abuses  of  church 
patronage  which  they  practised,  from  the  necessity  under  which  they  alleged  they 
were  placed  of  giving  unto  Csesar  the  things  that  were  God's  1  We  l^lieve  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  trace  remotely  to  this  source  the  rebellion  of  ninety-eight, 
which  80  nearly  severed  Ireland  from  the  British  crown. 
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T^^raelites,  he  bebeld  a  self-renouncing  benevolence  triomph  over  the  innate 
corruption  of  the  human  heart,  and  issuing  in  strefuns  of  mercy,  which  blessed 
both  those  who  gave  and  those  who  received ;  and  by  which,  while  a  sense  of 
his  Christian  responsibility  was  awakened  in  the  heart  of  the  sinner,  a  provkioR 
was  made  for  the  moral  wants  of  those  who  were  ^'  ignorant  and  out  of  the 
way."  And  what  earthly  preferment  would  such  a  man,  even  humanly  imeak- 
ing,  have  taken,  in  exchange  for  the  divinestpleasure  of  being  thus  a  boiencior 
to  his  species,  while  he  was  faithfully  discharging  his  duty  as  a  servant  of  tfae 
living  God  ? 

Of  the  vast  sums  which  were  collected  after  his  sermons,  we  do  not  know 
that  any  authentic  record  has  been  preserved ;  but  they  were  not  only  mipre- 
cedented,  but  enormous.  Fifteen  hundred  pounds  were  collected  on  one  occa- 
sion for  the  Meath  Hospital.  And  such  were  the  multitudes  who  ass^abled  to 
hear  him,  that  it  was  necessary  to  defend  the  entrances  of  the  churches  where 
he  officiated,  by  ^ards  and  pailisadoes.  And  the  contributors  frequently  pooled 
upon  the  collectton-plates,  watches,  jewels,  trinkets,  purses,  every  thme  valu- 
able which  they  had  about  them ; — so  entirelv  were  thev  borne  away  by  the 
powers  of  the  preacher,  and  so  spell-bound  by  the  magic  of  an  eloquence,  which 
caused  them  not  only  to  feel  for  the  woe  of  another  even  as  if  it  was  their  own^ 
but,  to  use  Grattan's  words,  **  to  discover  in  themselves  a  mine  of  charity  of 
•which  the  possessors  were  before  unconscious." 

His  voice,  though  not  deep,  was  full  and  melodious — ^its  tones,  of  rich  and 
varied  harmony ;  and  his  management  of  it,  as  an  instrument,  auite  perfect.  A 
conscious  grandeur  characterised  his  action  and  manner,  which  was,  as  the 
occasion  required  it,  earnest,  pathetic,  demonstrative,  sublime.  When  he  took 
his  place  in  the  pulpit,  he  seemed  penetrated  by  a  mingled  sense  of  his  high 
office  and  his  great  responsibility;  but,  as  he  proceeded,  his  kindling  eye 
evinced  the  mastery  which  he  felt  be  possessed  over  his  audi^ice ;  and  his 
graceful  and  energetic  delivery  gave  a  peculiar  impressiveness  to  the  ez« 
postulations,  the  reasonings,  and  the  exhortations,  by  whidi  pride  was  re- 
buked, selfishness  laid  bare,  avarice  chastised  and  gibbeted,  while  the  latent 
sentiments  of  charity  and  benevolence  were  evoked,  as  by  an  incantation,  and 
the  churl  was  surprised  into  liberality,  and  the  miser  dispossessed  for  a  moment 
of  the  demon  passion  of  his  soul.  Then  it  was  that  he  gave  a  loose  to  all  hia 
powers.  When  his  hearers  began  to  be  sof^ncd  and  suMued,  he  poured  upon 
them  the  volleys  of  an  eloquence  which  always  rose  with  the  occasion ;  and 
never  d^isted  from  pressing  his  appeals  until  he  felt  assured  that  his  object 
had  been  answered.  His  language  could  not  be  so  properly  called  flowery,  aa 
rich  and  appropriate.  It  was  the  costume  which  became  his  subject,  and  the 
richness  or  the  material  was  forgotten  in  the  p*acefulness  and  the  grandeur 
of  the  drapery  into  which  it  was  disposed.  '*  Non  amputata  oratio  et  abscissa* 
sed  lata,  et  magnifica,  et  excelsa,  tonat,  fulgurat,  omnia  denique  perturbat  et 
miscet."  His  words,  indeed,  were  **  winged  words,"  and  characterised  less  by 
high-sounding  impressiveness,  than  by  simple  force  and  exquisite  fitness,  whicb 
often  gave  an  electrical  power  to  the  feeling  or  the  sentiment  they  were  intended 
to  convey.  Nor  could  his  manner,  studied  though  it  was  with  the  utmost  care, 
be  called  affected  or  theatrical.  Even  in  his  moments  of  highest  excitement, 
he  was  always  self-possessed ;  and  in  the  very  tempest  and  whirlwind  of  the 
emotions  by  which  ne  was  actuated,  and  to  wnich  he  was  giving  an  almost  in- 
spired utterance,  it  would  scarcely  be  so  just  to  say  that  nature  was  improved 
by  art,  as  that  art  was  disguised  in  nature. 

He  was  a  very  early  riser.  Four  o'clock  in  the  morning  generally  saw  him 
up  and  stirring ;  and  between  that  hour,  and  the  hour  of  ten,  his  principal 
prep^u'ation  for  preaching  was  made.  The  general  character  and  structure  of 
nis  discourses  were  always  very  carefully  forecast,  and  duly  committed  to 
paper;  and  many  whole  passages  elaborated  with  the  utmost  care.  These 
were  retained  in  his  memory,  as  if  imprinted  upon  adamant ;  but  never  suffered 
so  to  overrule  his  thoughts,  as  to  preclude  those  additions  or  variations,  which 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  might  suddenly  inspire.  They  rather  served  to 
give  steadiness  and  direction  to  what  might  otherwise  be  capricious,  or  drift- 
less  ;  and  pitched,  as  it  were,  the  key  below  which  he  could  not  descend ; 
^ivin^  a  sustained  and  elevated  tone  to  the  feelings,  the  sentiments,  and  the 
intelligence,  which  rushed  from  his  tongue  with  a  magical  persuasiveness,  or 
flashed  from  his  every  faculty  with  a  resistless  fascination.    So  ihat^  in  hifla. 
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ras  tmpremeditated  partook  of  the  cbaracter  of  what  had  been  prepared, 
asil»  indeed*  so  grew  oat  of  it,  as  to  bo  distinguishable  only,  like  the  blossom 
from  the  snrroanding  foliage,  by  the  richness  of  its  colours,  and  its  superior 
bffiliiaaeT  and  fireshn^ : — *<  Rem  bene  provisam,  verba  baud  invita  sequuntur," 
was  a  rule  which  he  never  neglected.  And  the  consequence  was,  that,  instead 
oif  as  often  happens,  the  words  suggesting  the  thongnts — the  thoughts  always 
soremed  the  words ;  which  were  like  well-disciplined  battalions  under  the  con- 
wet  of  a  akilfal  oc»nmander ;  or,  rather,  indeea,  like  flying  Mercuries,  wing- 
ms,  upon  their  godlike  errands,  their  predestined  way,  between  the  intelligence 
wfcidi  oommiflsioned  them,  and  the  audience  to  whom  they  were  direct^ : — 
"Thus  it  was,"  as  Grattim  said,  tJiat  '*  the  preacher's  desk  became  a  throne  of 
ligkt.  Boond  him  a  train,  not  such  as  crouch  and  swagger  at  the  levee  of 
prinetfl — not  such  as  attend  the  procession  of  a  viceroy,  horse,  foot,  and  dra- 
goom  bnt  that  wherewith  a  great  genius  peoples  his  own  state — charity  in 
cxtaey,  and  vice  in  humiliation  ;  vanity,  arrogance,  and  saucy,  emptv  pride, 
appalled  bv  the  rebuke  of  the  preacher,  and  cheated  for  a  moment  of  their  na- 
tive improbity  and  insolence." 

Of  the  wonderful  eloquence  which  could  have  justified  such  a  panegyric,  it 
is  Bkelancholy  to  reflect  that  no  specimen  survives  ;  but  that  it  was  justified, 
Bay,  more  than  justified,  we  have  the  united  testimony  of  all  his  ^at  cotem- 
poraries.  He  lived  in  what  may  be  called  the  Augustan  age  of  Irish  taste  and 
nteratore.  He  lived  in  the  familiar  society  of  Charlemont,  Grattan,  Flood, 
Telverton,  Corran,  Fitzgibbon,  Plunket,  Bushe,  and  a  host  of  others,  who 
tken  eonsdtuted  a  galaxy  of  Irish  genius,  such  as  their  country  never  saw  be- 
fisc,  and  sever  may  see  a^ain ;  and  they  are  unanimous  in  their  attestation  to 
the  transcendoit  powers  of  this  gifted  man,  and  describe  the  effects  which  were 
pvodnced  upon  the  great  occasions  when  they  were  all  put  forth,  as  something 
stirpendous  and  amazing. 

Sir  Jonah  Barrington,  himself  an  excellent  speaker,  and  a  keen  and  saga- 
doiu  observer  of  men  and  things,  says,  Curran,  Sheridui,  and  Kirwan,  were 
the  three  greatest  orators  he  ever  heard ;  but  that,  of  the  three,  Elirwan  was 
Aesreatest. 

The  late  Bi^op  Jebb,  whose  refinement  and  scholarship  were  the  admiration 
of  an  who  knew  him,  thus  writes,  upon  an  occasion  when  he  was  called  to  preach 
a  charity  sermon  for  the  Female  Orphan  House,  shortly  after  this  great  man's 
death  :*-*<  I  think  now  more  highl)r  of  Dean  Kirwan  than  I  ever  did.  During 
the  two  last  years  of  his  life,  his  views  of  reli^on  became  more  deep,  clear, 
and  stronff ;  and  the  effect  was,  that  his  preaching  assumed  a  tone*  far  surpass- 
ing anythu)^  I  ev^  heard  him  deliver.  His  last  five  sermons,  I  understand, 
are  masterpeces.  I  can  answer  for  two  of  them,  which  I  read  with  astonish- 
ment and  delight,  his  own  MSS.  having  been  shewn  to  me.  One  of  them  was 
tke  last  sermcm  he  ever  delivered,  and  that  for  the  orphans." 

What  a  pity  that  such  manuscripts  should  have  been  lost  1  And  how  is  it 
possible  to  forbear  condemning  the  carelessness  of  his  relatives  and  Mends,  by 
whom  snch  precious  memorials  were  so  strangely  neglected  ? 

Bat,  while  his  cotemporaries  are  thus  unanimous,  some  who  only  possess  a 
traditionary  knowledge  of  his  reputation,  have  ventured  to  represent  him  as 
nothing  more  than  a  finished  actor,  who  was  indebted  to  his  rhetorical  artifices 
for  the  admiration  which  followed  him,  and  the  triumphs  which  he  won.  Mr. 
Madden,  the  author  of  ^*  Revelations  of  Ireland,"  tnus  describes  him ;  and 
mentions  a  remarkable  case — ^in  which,  when  he  only  appeared  in  the  pulpit  at 
St.  Peter's  church,  and  pointed  towards  the  orphans,  for  whom  he  was  unable 
to  plead,  signifying,  by  this  expressive  gesture,  that  he  commended  l^em  to 
the  compassion  of  the  beholders,  an  immense  collection  was  made — as  a  proof 
of  this  incomparable  acting.  He  calls  it  *'a  coup  de  theatre:"  and  evidently 
takes  it  for  granted  ^at  the  whole  thing  was  a  clever  cheat,  got  up  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rhetorical  illusion.  In  reviewing  his  volume  in  a  former  number,  we 
adverted  to  his  mistake  in  this  particular ;  but  the  incident  is  too  characteristic 
and  interestii^,  not  here  to  demand  a  fuller  notice. 

After  the  advertisement  had  been  put  forth,  in  whidi  it  was  announced  that 
he  wonld  preach  for  the  orphans,  he  was  violently  attacked  by  bilious  fever 
(a  complamt  to  which  he  was  constitutionally  subject),  and  his  life  was  consi- 
dered in  imminent  danger.  The  physicians,  from  the  first,  forbad  him  to  think 
oftliesenDOii.    So  critical  did  they  deem  his  case,  that  any  excitement  or 
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• 
agitation  might  lead,  they  thought,  to  a  latal  result.    And  the  consequence 
was,  that  he  abandoned  the  idea  of  making  a^y  preparation  for  it,  and  dismissed 
the  thought  of  it  altogether  irom  his  mind. 

But  the  distinguis&d  patroness  of  the  institution,  Mrs.  Peter  La  Touche,  of 
Bellevue,  still  clung  to  tue  belief  that  her  favourite  preacher  would  yet  be  able 
to  ful&l  his  engagement,  by  pleading  at  the  appointed  time  for  her  favourite 
institution.  Its  funds  were  nearly  exhausted;  and  if  a  desperate  effort  were 
not  made  to  save  it,  she  knew  not  how  it  could  be  maintained.  Day  after  day 
she  visited  the  invalid.  She  saw  his  state  of  weakness  and  exhaustion,  and  that 
he  could  scarcely  raise  himself  in  his  bed ;  and  this  on  the  day  preceding  that 
for  which  the  sermon  was  advertised.  Still,  with  a  wilfulness  for  which  we  can 
see  no  excuse,  she  persisted  in  her  determination  that  the  Dean»  and  no  other, 
should  f^pear  as  her  advocate  in  the  pulpit. 

Sunday  arrived ;  still  no  amendment.  At  eleven  o'clock  her  carriage  was  at 
his  door,  and  she  herself  was  at  his  bedside.  Up  to  this  moment  she  had  not 
ventured  to  divulge  to  the  Dean  her  expectations  ;  she  then,  for  the  first  time* 
made  them  known.  "In  an  hour/'  she  said,  ''the  church  will  bo  filled — ^the 
orphans  will  be  there — ^will  their  friend,  their  father,  desert  them  ?  Ton  are 
ill — I  know  it ;  very  weak;  but  come— iust  show  yourself—it  will  be  enough, 
and  God  will  bless  you  1"  She  prevailed.  The  invalid  was  dressed,  and  borne 
to  her  carriage.  They  arrived  at  the  church  just  in  time ;  the  service  was  con« 
eluded  ;  the  anthem  had  begun.  With  difficulty  was  the  sufferer  assisted  into 
the  pulpit.  He  there  sank  upon  the  seat.  His  appearance  could  not  be  mis- 
taken. He  himself  thought  that  he  was  dying,  and  few  in  the  ccmgregation 
expected  to  see  him  come  down  alive.  What  wonder,  then,  that  when  he  rose, 
as  with  a  last  effort — a  triumph  of  mind  over  strength  exhausted — and  ex- 
tended his  arms  with  beseeching  earnestness,  as  if  to  shelter  the  orphans  below, 
who  had  long  regarded  him  as  their  earthly  parent,  from  the  miseries  which 
threatened  them ;  what  wonder,  we  sav,  that  a  sympathetic  thrill  should  per- 
vade'the  hearts  of  the  beholders,  and  that  they  were  electrified  into  a  sudden 
burst  of  benevolence,  which  rescued  the  objects  of  the  charity  from  the  desti^ 
tution  which  impended  over  them,  and  more  than  realized  the  lady  patroness's 
expectations !  We  believe  the  sum  collected  on  that  occasion  excee(^  one 
thousand  pounds* 

But,  with  all  our  respect  for  the  late  Mrs.  Fetor  La  Touche,  who  was  one  of 
the  best  of  women,  we  cannot  but  gravely  reprehend  an  act  which  so  seriously 
compromised  this  great  man's  existence. 

In  private  life  he  was  playful  and  amiable,  and  in  the  bosom  of  his  own 
family,  one  of  the  most  devoted  and  affectionate  of  men.  Children  had 
a  great  attraction  for  him ;  and  his  own,  in  particular,  he  loved  with  pecu- 
liar fondness,  and  would  sometimes  be  found  playing  amongst  them^  even 
like  a  little  child. 

We  have  heard  those  who  had  known  him  in  private  society,  describe  him 
as  a  pleasing  companion ;  and,  while  he  enjoyca,  with  a  keen  relish,  the  wit 
and  the  humour  of  his  distinguished  associates,  as  never  for  one  moment  for- 
getful of  his  professional  character,  and  always  ready  with  a  dignified  rebuke 
for  any  sportive  sallies  that  savoured  of  profaneness  or  irreligion.  Indeed,  we 
have  heard  it  said  that  his  presence  sometimes  cast  a  shade  over  the  hilarity  of 
those  who  wctc  prone  to  indulge  in  a  fescinnine  licence  upon  subiects  respect- 
ing which  any  levity  would  be  unpardonable,  and  who  dreaded  the  severity  of 
his  rebuke,  if  old  habit  should  so  prevail  over  their  discretion  as  to  bring  them 
under  his  reprehension. 

On  one  occasion,  at  a  large  dinner-party  where  Curran  and  other  choice 
spirits  of  the  age  were  present,  his  spirit  was  moved  by  one  who  so  ixt  forgot 
himself  as  to  indulge  in  open  mockery  of  the  truths  which  Eirwan  so  deeply 
revered  ;  and,  as  the  offisnce  was  committed  in  the  presence  of  the  company,  he 
on  the  spot  administered  the  well-deserved  castigation.  Curran,  perceiving 
the  unhappy  culprit  quite  prostrated,  immediately  sprang  to  the  rescue ;  and, 
commencing  in  a  strain  of  mock  humility,  decUured  himself,  in  common  with 
other  scribes,  and  their  friend  the  fallen  pharisee,  unfit  for  the  society  of  saints 
and  angds.  Then,  turning  to  Kirwan,  he  observed,  **  When  I  listen  to  you, 
most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  senior,  I  marvel  much  what  inducement 
could  nave  ever  led  a  man  so  holy,  to  associate  with  a  being  so  unsanctified  as 
myself.    Ob,  righteous  sir,  be  Uiou  separate  ^m  sinners*    Gro^  follow  the 
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example  of  your  Master  in  the  Gospel ;  away  to  the  temple ;  scourge  the  money- 
changers ;  or  hie  thee  to  the  mopntain  alone^  and  pray.  This,  I  submit,  is 
adirice  according  to  the  Scriptures."  **  But,'*  replied  Kirwan,  **  we  find  also 
in  the  holy  Scriptures,  that  our  Divine  Master  sometimes  eat  and  drank  with 
IHtblicans  and  smners.  Think  you  it  was  that  he  sought  honour  or  pleasure 
m  sacfa  society  ?  No :  but  in  order,  as  occasion  o0ered,  to  reprove,  and  ex- 
hort, and  call  them  to  repentance ;  and  he  left  with  his  servants  this  injunction^ 
that  they  should  follow  his  steps.  So,  learned  sir,  marvel  no  longer  at  my 
presence  here ;  for,  as  Christ  dmed  with  publicans  and  sinners,  even  for  the 
same  reason  do  I  dine  with  you." 

Upon  the  eve  of  a  very  hotly-contested  election  in  Dublin,  he  received  a 
note  irom  his  archbishop,  Dr.  Fowler,  desiring  to  see  him.  He  instantly  obeyed 
the  summons.  Upon  nis  arrival,  his  grace,  in  the  presence  of  many  of  the 
cl^gy,  immediately  addressed  him  as  follows: — ''I  wish  to  remind  you,  sir, 
that  the  election  is  at  hand,  and  to  inform  you  that  I  have  reckoned  upon  your 
▼ote  for  the  Tory  candidate,  who  is  a  friend  of  mine."  **  I  should  be  at  all 
times  sorry,"  ELirwan  replied,  "to  oppose  your  grace's  wishes,  on  slight 
grounds  ;  but  to  comply  with  them  in  this  instance  is  not  in  my  power,  having 
already  promised  to  vote  for  my  friend,  Mr.  Grattan,  of  whose  principles  I  ap- 
prove.** *'Then,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  angry  archbishop,  "you  must  either 
break  your  promise  to  Mr.  Grattan,  or  br^k  with  me."  Kirwan  could  ill  con- 
ceal tlie  <]Uisgust  and  indignation  which  this  speech  aroused  within  his  bosom. 
Ue«  however,  connnanded  himself,  and  said  cmmly,  <'The  alternative,  my  lord, 
which  you  offer,  appears  to  me  unjust  and  hard ;  still,  I  must  accept  it ;  and  en- 
deavonr  to  soflen  my  regret  for  the  loss  of  your  grace's  good  opinion,  by  the 
recollection  that  I  could  only  have  retained  it  by  the  sacrifice  of  my  honour 
and  self-respect."  Whether  the  shaft  so  keenly  barbed  broke  upon,  or  pene- 
trated into,  the  hide  of  the  prelatical  rhinoceros,  we  have  not  heard  ;  but  Kir- 
wan came  off  from  the  contest  unscathed.  BUs  bones  were  not  broken — although 
be  never  afterwards  was  able  to  recover  his  diocesan's  favour. 

Of  the  petty  annoyances  to  which  he  was  exposed  from  this  very  rough  and 
arrogant  churchman,  let  the  following  specimen  suffice.  One  day,  at  a  large 
dinner-pjurty,  the  archbishop  said  to  him,  **  I  disapprove,  sir,  of  your  extem- 
pore preaching,  and  insist  upon  your  discontinuing  this  unorthodox  practice. 
Write  your  sermons,  sir,  like  the  other  clergyman  of  nvy  diocese,  and  bring 
them  with  you  into  the  pulpit."  "  Well,  my  lord,"  said  Kirwan,  •*  I  have  no 
objection.  Your  will  shall  be  religiously  observed.  Nor  do  I  think  what  you 
so  condescendingly  direct,  will,  in  any  degree,  diminish  the  effect  of  my  preach- 
ing ;  for,  although  the  sermon  may  be  there,  your  grace,  I  presume,  has  not 
the  intention  of  compelling  me  to  look  at  it." 

Is  it  possible  to  look  back  upon  the  state  of  the  church  in  that  day,  without  a 
deeply  indignant  feeling  that  it  should  have  been  so  abused  ?  Patronage  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  thought  only  of  their  personal  or  party  interests  I  Merit 
and  ability,  such  as  that  of  this  great  preacher,  depressed  and  slighted  I  And 
men  exalted  to  the  highest  places,  in  whom  no  one  quality  could  be  found 
which  could  for  a  moment  justify  their  elevation  I  Surely  the  institute  must 
have  possessed  a  vast  recuparative  power  to  have  survived  such  scandalous  pro- 
fanation. And  how  deeply  thankiul  should  we  be  for  the  vast  improvement 
which  has  since  taken  place,  and  which  is  now  visible,  either  more  or  less,  in 
every  department  of  its  administration !  But  to  what  has  this  been  owing  ? 
Undoubtedly,  to  no  other  cause,  humanly  speaking,  than  an  increasing  respect 
for  true  religion ;  and  this  may  be  said  to  date  its  origin  from  the  era  when  this 
great  man  gave  an  interest  to  pulpit  ministrations  wnich  they  had  not  known 
before.  Immediately  he  proved  what  could  thus  be  done,  others  rose  up  by 
whom  his  example  was  folloy^d ;  it  might  be  at  an  humble  distance ;  but  still 
with  energy  and  effect.  The  late  Peter  Lefanu,  the  late  Archdeacon  Kings- 
bury, the  late  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  late  Dean  Graves,  the  late  B.  W. 
MatUiias,  the  late  James  Dunne,  the  late  Dr.  Burrowes,  not  to  talk  of  a  host 
of  others,  were  evidences  of  the  awakening  interest  in  spiritual  things  which  now 
began  to  assert  itself  above  the  latitudinarianism  of  the  age,  and  the  frivolities 
of  fashionable  dissipation.  Religion,  which  had  been  relegated  to  obscurity, 
now  came  into  vogue.  Various  societies  rose  up,  having  the  dissemination  of 
evangelical  righteousness  for  their  object.  Pubhc  opinion  thus  became  enlisted 
in  the  good  cause.    **  Whatsoever  things  were  pure,  whatsoever  things  were 
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lovely,  whatsoever  things  were  of  good  I'eport,'*  began  to  be  regarded  with  an 
earnestness  proportioned  to  their  importance.  And  had  Kirwan  only  lived  a 
few  years  longer,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  any  government  to  neglect 
so  good  and  so  great  a  man.  If,  therefore,  he  was  the  victim  of  a  vicious  sys- 
tem of  patronage,  to  him  more  especially  belongs  the  merit  of  having  originated 
that  movement  by  which,  in  its  practicsd  working,  it  has  been  so  sensibly  im- 
proved. 

Of  the  churches  in  which  he  officiated,  and  which  were  filled  by  fashionable 
audiences,  the  vast  majority  of  whom  came  to  be  amused  or  delighted,  it  is 
no  doubt,  most  true,  that  the  appearance  was  very  often  such  as  but  Sl-beseemed. 
the  house  of  God.  The  censorious  railed  against  his  preaching  as  a  theatrical 
exhibition  of  mere  human  eloauence,  unsuitcd  to  places  of  public  worship. 
But,  whatever  may  thus  be  said,  no  one  ever  stood  in  his  presence,  when  ful- 
minating those  denunciations  by  which  profligacy  was  denounced,  and  pressing 
those  incentives  by  which  humanity  was  awaSened,  and  man  taught  to  feel  his 
relation  to  his  fellow-man,  and 

'*  That  we  have,  all  of  u»,  one  human  heart,'' 

without  having  his  moral  consciousness  stirred  to  its  very  lowest  depths  within 
him,  and  the  connexion  brought  home  of  the  utter  worthlessness  of  earthly 
things,  compared  with  things  which  are  eternal.  Thus,  many  of  even  the 
most  apparently  careless  and  irreligious  persons,  who  came  merdy  to  hear, 
remained  to  pray ;  and  left  the  church  with  incipient  convictions,  whidi  aft^er- 
wards,  in  many  instances,  ripened  into  sincere  conversion. 

We  have  said  that  no  record  remains  of  those  wondrous  appeals,  the 
tradition  of  the  effects  of  which  has  alone  come  down  to  us.  This  is  the 
more  surprising,  as  it  is  well  known  that  they  were  very  carefully  pre- 
pared ;  and  the  writer  of  this  paper  has  heard  tlie  late  James  Dunn,  who 
knew  him  well,  affirm,  that  Kirwan  himself  never  scrupled  to  declare  that  those 
bursts  of  apparently  extemporaneous  eloquence,  which  seemed  in  their  delivery 
to  be  sudden  inspirations  of  the  moment,  were  the  very  portions  of  his  discourse 
most  premeditated,  and  which  had  cost  him  the  most  labour.  We  do  not  say* 
we  do  not  believe,  that  in  every  instance  this  was  the  case ;  but  it  is  an  un- 
doubted truth  that  severely  strict  preparation  was  the  rule,  sudden  improvisa- 
tion the  exception.  AVe  marvel,  therefore,  how  it  has  happened  that  nothing 
now  survives  him  but  the  volume  of  sermons  published  after  his  death,  and 
which  are  a  compilation  from  fragmental  notes  and  hints,  contained  in  ma- 
nuscripts which  were  found  amongst  his  papers,  and  exhibit  rather  the 
disjecta  membra  of  his  oratory,  in  which  organic  life  and  power  are  extinct, 
than  such  compacted,  articulated,  and  systematic  discourses,  as  those  in  which 
Cicero  and  Demosthenes  yet  live,  and  he  would  have  recognised  as  a  per- 
fect representation  of  the  divine  originals  to  which  he  owed  his  fame,  and 
which,  nad  life  been  spared  him,  it  was  his  full  intention  to  have  given  to  the 
world.  . 

But  there  are,  occasionally,  passages  scattered  throughout  this  volume, 
which,  if  we  may  judge  expede  HercuUm,  fully  sustain  his  high  reputation. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  greatness  of  his  powers,  was  Grattan's 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  them.  He  literally  worshipped  Kirwan  as  an  orator, 
while  he  revered  him  as  a  Christian  minister,  and  loved  him  as  a  friend.  He 
almost  exhausted  language  in  describing,  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  bis 
transcendent  excellence,  when  he  denounced  the  government  of  the  day,  for 
leaving  such  a  man  so  scantily  provided.  Through  life  he  was  his  most  stead- 
fast  adherent,  and  after  his  death  continued  to  his  family  the  kindliest  and 
most  gratifying  attentions.  Indeed  that  great  orator,  and  most  amiable  of 
politicians,  appeared  in  nothing  more  amiable,  than  in  the  persevering  goodness 
which  prompted  him  to  show  respect  and  regard  to  the  widow  and  the  orphan 
children  of  the  man  who  had  been  himself  so  much  more  than  a  husband  to 
many  widows,  and  so  much  more  than  a  father  to  many  orphans. 

But  he  will  be  deemed  a  partial  judge.  Let  us,  then,  take  the  evidence  of 
one  to  whom  no  such  partiality  can  be  attributed ;  one  who  scanned  him  with 
a  keenly  critical  and  curious  eye,  and  whose  estimate  of  him  is  as  much  reduced 
below  the  standard  of  his  most  ardent  admirers,  as,  with  any  regard  to  candour, 
it  was  possible  to  make  it.  Let  the  following  document,  of  which  the  author  is 
unknown^  speak  for  itselC    We  give  it  as  it  was  communici^ted  to  us,  by  one 
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ofthe  nearedt  relatives  of  the  Dean,  who  found  if  ^  as  he  informs  us,  in  a  number 
of  the  Patriot  newspaper,  a  publication  long  since  extinct,  but  well  remem- 
bered by  many  of  our  readers : — 

**  SKETCH   OF   THE  REV.    W.    KIRWAN. 

**  This  is  a  man  whose  image  must  not  play  merely  on  my  superficial  senses. 
While  it  seems  to  pass  before  my  eyes,  let  me  embody  my  idea  of  him  on  paper, 
that  I  may  afterwards  recur  to  the  first  strong  impression,  when  the  original  has 
fiuled  into  a  phantom  of  remembrance. 

**  Mr.  Rirwan  exemplifies  the  remark,  that  a  man  of  eminent  merits  and  talents, 
and  who  is  confessedly  such,  is  not  ugly  with  the  roost  irregular  features.  The 
fines  of  his  face  are  acute  and  angular  It  is  not  that  waving  outline  which  sinks 
and  swells  with  easy  undulation.  It  is  not  in  his  cheeks,  nor  in  his  chin,  where  you 
need  look  for  (what 'Johnson  calls)  the  convexity  of  contentment,  and  even  his 
celestial  eye  has  something  in  it  sharp  and  scrutinizing.  Fashion  appears  at  pre- 
sent to  prefer  those  purblind  eyes,  where  the  lids  contract  the  sight  into  shrewdness 
rather  than  sagacity,  fitted  chiefly  to  pore  over  the  insect  or  the  manuscript.  But 
more  to  be  admired  is  that  august  and  ample  range  of  eyes,  which,  like  those  in 
the  portrait  of  Shakspeare,  open  widely  on  the  book  of  nature.  Their  majestic 
orbs  roll  from  heaven  to  earth,  and  from  earth  to  heaven ;  and  the  light  of  the  soul 
meets  the  light  of  the  sun  without  blenching. 

*•  Mr.  Kirwan's  eves  often  flash  with  the  fire  of  fancy,  and  at  times  even  with  the 
flaaes  of  frenzy.  The  result  of  his  countenance  is  neither  smoothness  nor  suavity ; 
bat  rather  the  point  and  pungency  of  satire.  When  he  sheathes  his  visage  in  a 
smile,  there  is  something  of  mockery  in  that  smile ;  yet,  ri^id  as  his  features  un- 
doubtedly are,  it  is  a  hardness  which  admits  the  polish  of  the  world,  and  seems 
highly  to  have  received  it.  There  is  an  ugliness  that  is  genteel,  and  one  that  is 
TiSgar. 

**  fie  makes  much  of  a  slight  figure.  The  same  spirit  which  dilates  the  metaphor 
seems  to  inflate  the  man.  While  his  whole  frame  enlarges  in  its  dimensions,  his 
audience  swarm  and  are  straitened ;  and  the  greatest  lords  of  the  conclave,  the 
mighty  seraphim  of  the  senate,  reduce  their  shapes  immense,  and  are  diminished  to 
atoms.  He  rises,  not  with  an  air  of  self-annihilation,  but  with  an  air  which  an- 
Doonoes  his  relationship  to  man,  rather  than  to  God.  I  cannot  much  admire  a  cer- 
tain spruce  familiarity  of  manner  which  has  crept  into  the  pulpit,  a  foppishness  of 
preparation,  an  easy  arrangement  of  little  accommodations,  and  an  abundance  of 
haadkercbief,  which  makes  us  at  a  loss  to  conclude  whether  the  gentlemen  deem 
themselves  before  their  glass,  or  before  their  Maker.  Mr.  Kirwan  has  not  much  of 
this,  but  rather  more  than  I  should  require  in  the  grave,  authentic,  authoritative 
ambassador  of  heaven. 

"  He  seems,  very  early,  to  put  himself  coolly  into  a  passion,  that  his  energies 
may,  as  soon  as  possible,  be  stretched  to  that  tone  which  unites  vigour  of  concep- 
tion with  hardihood  of  expression,  and  gives  confidence  alike  to  his  audience  and  to 
Mmself.  That  gifted  elocution  which  is,  of  itself,  nothing  more  than  copious  bar- 
renness, appears  in  him  to  have  been  elaborated  to  a  ^reat  degree  of  excellence,  by 
stvdy  and  meditation.  His  words  do  not  pour  forth  from  mere  laxity  of  intel- 
lect ;  when  he  seems  most  precipitate,  he  is  most  studiously  correct.  He  drives 
like  Phaeton,  with  the  prudence  and  foresight  of  Apollo. 

**  Excellence  is  the  reward  of  labour,  perhaps  of  labour  only — ^tbe  sweat  of  the 
brow,  or  tlie  throe  and  travail  of  the  mind.  When  a  complicated  piece  of  music  is 
executed  with  flying  fingers,  we  forget  the  painful  acquisition  of  those  numberless 
fittle  movements,  vvhich  repetition  has,  at  length,  made  mechanical ;  and  in  the  cur- 
rency of  the  harangue,  the  orator  only  can  remember  the  pains  which  accomplished 
it,  the  patience  with  which  he  moulaed  the  metaphor,  the  labour  with  which  ho 
scaled  the  climax.    Mr.  Rirwan's  labours  are  both  of  the  body  and  the  mind. 

**  His  voice  is  neither  uniform  nor  full-chested  ;  it  is  not  an  angelic  voice,  which 
when  ended,  leaves  us  still  listening,  still  fixed  to  hear ;  and  yet  it  serves  him  well. 

**  His  eloquence  is  in  general  too  brilliant  for  sublimity,  and  his  language  too 
figurative  for  pathos.  His  fancy  is,  indeed,  a  firework,  which  bursts  into  a  thousand 
stars,  that  sparkle  with  metaphorical  magnificence,  and  spangle  the  whole  mental 
horizon.  But  that  sublime  which  thunders  and  lightens  on  the  top  of  the  mount, 
or  moves  along  in  those  masses  of  light  and  shade  that  fill  the  soul  with  a  passing 
glory,  or  overshadow  it  with  an  awe,  arresting  every  faculty,  and  even  stifling  ex- 
clamation— that  pathos  where  modest  art  hides  itself,  and  strives  only  to  decorate 
nature ;  where  infantine  simplicity  sits  upon  the  lips,  and  the  natural  idea,  that 
springs  from  the  native  ingenuousness  of  the  heart,  is  seen  naked,  through  the  plain 
and  pellucid  expression  ;  bo  has  not  that  sublimity,  nor  Ma/ pathos  ;  and  yet  I  do 
not  say  that  he  is  not  often  pathetic,  and  often  sublime.  He  is  rhetorical,  rather 
than  oratorical — pungent,  rather  than  pathetic ; — his  vehement  fancy  kindles  every 
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sentiment  into  4  passion,  and  bis  energetic  action  hurls  the  glowing  idea  into  the 
hearts  of  his  hearers.  His  action  is  indeed  rerj  ardent,  very  impressiye  ;  thwa  pro- 
duct of  a  sanguine  temperament,  much  sensibility,  and  much  self-assurance 

"  But  were  I  now  asked  what  is  the  characteristic  or  discriminating  trait  of  this 
celebrated  preacher,  I  would  not  say  that  it  is  his  face,  or  his  figure,  his  voice,  his 
gesture,  or  his  gesticulation,  his  vivid  fancy,  or  bb  vehement  invective.  No ; 
neither,  nor  all ;  but  it  is  the  possession  of  that  wonderful  quality,  without  which, 
even  men  of  talents  must  ever  remain  in  vulgar  mediocrity — without  which  no  man 
ever  was  a  great  man,  no  character  can  ever  emerge  into  glory;  it  is  the  possession 
of  that  divine  breath,  which,  in  a  favoured  few,  is  superadded  to  the  breath  of  life, 
fills  them  with  double  soul,  and  accumulates  arouna  some  grand  purpose  all  the 
energies  of  human  nature.  To  such  men  the  universe  is  annihilated,  and  nothing 
remams  but  the  object,  and  the  mounting  mind,  which  aspires  to  its  attainment ; 
which  descries  the  potsibility  of  things  atkr  off,  and  finds  the  means  in  the  daring. 
It  is  that  heroic  quality  which  cut  the  Gordian  knot  with  the  sword  of  Alexander, 
burned  the  paper  with  the  pen  of  Rousseau,  and,  with  the  voice  of  a  Grattan,  all 
but  accomplished  the  redemption  of  a  nation. 

**  It  is  enthusiasm— divine,  ineffable,  inimitable  enthusiasm.  It  is  this  quality 
which  shines  on  this  man's  countenance,  amplifies  his  figure,  and  vivifies  action, 
which,  without  it,  would  be  mere  theatrical  mummery.  What  wonders  has  not 
this  exotic  enthusiasm  already  produced !  It  has  enchanted  a  great  city  into 
charity — charity,  that  all-atoning  virtue,  which  has  most  miraculously  swallowed 
up  all  the  rest ;  it  has  dazzled  the  public  eye,  arrested  the  public  ear — alluring  the 
attention,  impressing  the  heart.  A  great  light  shines  suddenly  around  us  journey- 
ing on  our  way,  but  who  except  the  preacher  has  been  converted  I  It  has  made 
worship,  if  not  a  duty,  at  least  a  pastime,  and  introduced  strange  noise  and  bustle 
into  the  still  sanctuary  of  the  house  of  God.  The  mob  and  the  military  which  sur- 
round this  house,  the  career  of  coaches,  the  glitter  of  dress,  the  assembled  cong^o- 
eation  of  amateurs,  thehusy  whispers  which  fill  up  the  pauses  of  the  orator,  where 
It  is  found  difficult  to  repress  involuntary  acclamation — all  this  seems  to  shed  a 
glare  of  festivity  around  the  pulpit,  which  I  think  in  some  measure  profanes  it, 
wholly  dispels  **  the  dim  religious  light,"  and  makes  us  ask,  if  this  be  an  asylum 
from  the  world,  where  we  can  **  commune  with  our  own  hearts,  and  be  still." 

"But  the  purpose  of  this  preacher's  eloquence  surpasses  human  praise;  and 
when  ho  retires  within  the  recesses  of  a  heart  which  I  believe  to  be  as  good  as  is 
declared,  and  counts  up,  with  glorious  avarice,  the  enormous  sums  which  bis  exer- 
tions have  obtained  for  those  who  were  ready  to  perish ;  when  he  considers  the 
hours  of  happiness  which  thence  derive  to  his  own  oosom,  let  him  fail  down  before 
God  in  a  transport  of  gratitude.  ^ 

**  I  have  exaggerated  the  faults  of  this  great  man — I  have  undervalued  his  excel- 
lencies ;  praise  is  always  too  general,  and  censure  too  particular." 

We  do  think  that  our  readers  will  thank  us  for  having  thus  rescued  from 
oblivion  a  document  of  so  much  force  and  beauty  as  that  which  we  have  now 
submitted  to  them.  The  writer,  whoever  he  was,  was  a  very  accomplished  aud 
able  man ;  and  he  looks  through  his  subject  with  a  scrutinizing  eye,  and  a  pre- 
determination to  spy  out  whatever  of  defect  could  be  discovered,  or  wherein 
the  great  man  fell  snort  of  absolute  perfection.  Like  the  Athenian,  who  was 
tired  of  hearinj:  Aristides  called  *'the  Just,"  he  seems  to  have  been  piqued 
by  the  reputation  of  the  preacher,  who  was  almost  universally  deemed  the 
greatest  of  living  orators.  Whatever  commendation,  therefore,  is  given,  is 
extorted  from  him  as  an  acknowledgment  which  he  could  not  withhold ;  while, 
as  he  himself  candidly  admits  at  the  conclusion,  the  censure  is  exaggerated. 
And  yet,  take  it  all  in  all,  is  it  less  than  almost  the  very  highest  praise  ? 

When  Kirwan  ceased  to  be  a  Romanist,  he  only  did  so  to  become  a  Catholic. 
He  never  felt  or  acted  as  if  his  office  was  sectarian.  lie  was  fonder  of  contem- 
plating the  points  of  agreement  than  those  of  difference,  between  the  church  to 
which  he  conformed,  and  other  religious  denominations ;  and  regarded  himself 
as  called  rather  to  act  upon  society  in  the  mass,  by  making  war  upon  its  common 
wickedness  and  corruption,  than  to  enter  upon,  or  elucidate,  those  speculative 
niceties  which  discriminate  from  each  other,  and  hold  in  mutual  repulsion^  the 
different  denominations  of  professing  believers. 

And,  in  point  of  fact,  those  differences  were  at  that  time  latent — the  several 
old  denominations  retaining  their  respective  forms  more  from  habit  than  from 
principle  or  conviction — so  that  the  churches  were  as  crowded  by  believers  of 
all  sorts  (the  Iloman  Catholics  alone  excepted),  to  hear  this  extraordinary  man, 
as  any  one  place  of  worship,  or  conventicle,  would  be,  by  those  cxclubively 
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bdonging  to  it^  to  attend  upon  the  ministry  of  its  most;  favoured  teacher.  Thus 
his  great  powers  were  brought  to  bear  upon  men  in  the  i^sregate ;  and  the  ele- 
mental truths  of  Christian  morality  were  those  upon  which  he  chiefly  insisted, 
to  awaken  them  to  a  sense  of  their  lost  condition,  and  the  evils,  both  temporal 
and  eternal,  which  it  involved.  In  this  manner  he  called  them  to  repentance ; 
and  may  be  said  to  hive  "  prepared  the  way"  for  the  righteousness  that  was 
afterwards  to  be  revealed.  And  when  theologians  find  fault  with  hun  for  not 
dwelling  more  than  he  did  upon  the  strictly  evangelical  doctrines  of  the  gospel, 
they  should  remember  that  in  moral,  as  in  physical  existences,  warmth  gene- 
rally precedes  flame ;  and  that  it  was  to  the  very  ardour  of  the  piety  which  he 
was  instrumental  in  enkindling,  men  were  indebted  for  the  spiritual  discernment 
which  led  them  to  rest  satisfi^  with  nothing  short  of  the  whole  of  that  divine 
truth  which  our  blessed  Ijord  came  to  reveal,  and  which,  when  properly  re- 
ceived and  acted  upon,  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation.  It  would  be  well 
for  those  who  pride  themselves  upon  discovering  spots  in  the  sun,  to  remember 
that  it  is  only  by  its  own  light  they  are  rendered  visible. 

Up  to  the  year  1800,  he  remained  without  any  other  preferment  than  the 
two  small  livings  already  mentioned ;  the  one,  the  prebend  of  Howth,  the  value 
of  which  was  about  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum ;  the  other,  St.  Nicholas 
Without,  which  was  then  worth  tlu'ee  hundred  ;  making  his  income  altogether 
four  hundred  a-year.  He  was  now  presented,  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  to  the 
deanery  of  Killala,  which  then  brought  ih  eight  hundred  a-year,  and  he  imme- 
diately resigned  into  the  archbishop's  hands  the  prebend  of  Howth,  the  only 
mark  of  favour  which  he  had  ever  received  from  that  dignitary,  of  whose  harsh- 
ness and  insolence  towards  him  we  have  already  given  some  examples. 

This  addition  to  his  worldly  means  was  seasonable ;  as,  in  1798,  he  was  joined 
in  wedlock  to  Wilhelmina  Richards,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Goddard  Ri- 
chards, Esq.,  late  of  Grange,  in  the  county  of  Wexford.  By  her  he  had  issue, 
two  sons  and  two  daughters,  for  whom  he  must  naturally  have  been  solicitous  to 
provide.  But  he  had  no  anxious  looking  forward  on  their  account.  His  heart  was 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  charity ;  and  he  who  had  done  so  much  for  the  public, 
naturally  thought,  and  often  said,  that  the  public  would  provide  for  his  chil- 
dren. But,  as  was  justly  observed  by  Lord  Plunket  to  one  of  his  sons,  on  a 
late  occasion,  when  the  latter  applied  to  his  lordship  to  sign  for  him  a  public 
memorial,  "  Never  was  there  a  man  who  did  so  much  for  his  country,  while  his 
country  did  so  little  for  him." 

Of  his  sensitive  and  excitable  temperament,  the  incident  already  mentioned, 
of  his  rushing  upob  the  scaflbld  to  address  a  hardened  culprit  at  the  moment 
when  about  to  be  launched  into  eternity,  is  a  striking  example.  We  are 
tempted  to  give  another,  although  it  may  be  deemed  below  the  dignity  of  the 
subject,  and  more  related  to  the  one  alluded  to  in  the  way  of  contrast  than  of 
resemblance. 

He  was  very  fond  of  dogs,  and  generally  was  not  without  a  favourite  of  that 
kind,  who,  in  bis  walks,  was  his  constant  companion.  One  day,  as  he  was  walk- 
ing with  a  friend  in  the  part  of  Dame-street  near  the  castle,  they  got  involved 
in  a  crowd,  and  he  suddenly  missed  his  dog.  His  resolution  was  instinctive. 
He  started  from  his  friend's  side,  and  before  the  latter  could  imagine  what  had 
possessed  him,  he  was  seen,  to-  his  great  consternation,  mounted  upon  the 
nighest  point  of  the  balustrade  which  then  fronted  the  Royal  Exchange,  and 
shouting  in  all  directions,  from  the  top  of  his  voice,  the  name  of  his  dog, 
"Friend,  Friend,  Friend  I"  When,  by-and-bye,  he  had  descended,  his  friend 
ventured  to  expostulat^j  warmly  with  him  for  the  strange  exposure  which  he, 
such  a  man,  msude  of  himself  in  the  most  crowded  thoroughfare  of  the  city ; 
and  Kirwan  seemed  for  the  first  time  awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  impropriety, 
and  to  be  for  a  moment  abashed  and  confounded.  *'  It  is  very  true,"  said  he, 
"  very  true ;  it  was  all  very  wrong.  But,'*  he  added,  turning  with  a  look 
of  affectionate  satisfaction  to  his  mute  companion,  who  stood  beside  him,  **  I 
kace  rny  dog  /*' 

This  little  anecdote,  trifling  though  it  be,  we  would  be  loath  to  omit,  as,  in 
the  present  sketch,  w(i  are  desirous  to  present  the  man  as  well  as  the  preacher. 

Of  his  rare  disinterestedness,  and  lofty  disdain  of  mere  pecuniary  considera- 
tion, we  have  a  strong  proof,  in  his  refusal  to  accept  the  offer  a  wealthy  relative 
who  resided  in  London,  to  adopt  and  provide  for  his  eldest  son.  This  was  a 
gentleman  whose  life  was  not  according  to  godliness,  and  by  whose  society,  he 
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had  too  many  reasons  to  fear,  his  child's  morals  would  not  be  improved.  No 
earthly  inducement,  therefore,  could  reconcile  him  to  the  proposal ;  which  was, 
accordingly,  steadily,  but  courteously  declined.  He  had,  at  that  time,  no  pro- 
vision himself  to  leave  for  his  family ;  his  health  was,  at  best,  precarious ;  and 
his  earthly  prospects  such  as  not  to  encourase  much  of  hope.  But  the  one 
eternal  motive,  that  which  impelled  him  to  ts^e  thought  first  for  his  son*s  spi- 
ritual welfare,  overbalanced  every  other ;  and  his  determination  was  formed 
upon  the  single  consideration,  <*  \yhat  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole 
world,  and  lose  his  own  soul?"  "No,"  he  said;  "Iwill  not  for  my  child 
choose  wealth  before  worth.  Tis  true,  my  life  is  uncertain.  But  my  depen- 
dance  is  on  God.  And  should  I  be  ta^en  suddenly  away,  the  public  will,  I 
ampersuaded,  make  a  provision  for  my  children." 

Tne  hour  was  at  hand  when  the  sincerity  of  this  declaration  was  to  be  tested. 
In  the  year  1805,  he  was  seized  with  fever.  He  felt  that  the  hand  of  death 
was  upon  him ;  and  calling  Mrs.  Kirwan  to  his  bedside,  he  said  to  her,  with 
great  solemnity  and  impressiveness,  '*  My  dear,  I  fear  that  this  illness  may 
prove  fatal ;  and  if  I  am  taken  away,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  proposal  from 
London  will  be  pressed  upon  you  again ;  but  do  not  yield  to  it.  Let  nothing 
tempt  you  to  peril  our  child's  eternal  happiness."  His  weeping  wife,  who  was 
so  soon  to  be  a  widow,  gave  the  promise  required  ;  and  before  twdve  hours 
elapsed  he  was  no  more ! 

It  happened  as  he  had  apprehended.  The  ofier  from  London  was  pressingly 
renewed ;  and  the  disconsolate  widow,  in  her  sudden  desolation,  was  so  little 
the  mistress  of  her  thoughts  and  actions,  that  she  sufifered  the  child  to  be  re- 
moved thither — a  removal  which  was,  indeed,  accomplished  almost  without  her 
knowledge ;  so  utterly  unconscious  was  she,  in  her  state  of  woful  bewilderment, 
of  all  that  was  passing  around  her.  But  as  soon  as  ever  she  recovered  the  per- 
fect use  of  her  faculties,  she  remembered  her  dying  husband's  word^^  and  her 
son  was  brought  home  to  her  a^rain. 

His  death,  after  so  short  an  Ulness,  was  felt  like  a  shock,  not  only  in  Dablin, 
but  throughout  the  whole  country.  So  large  was  the  space  which  he  filled  in 
the  public  eye,  and  so  great  was  the  influence  he  exerted,  as  the  creator  and 
sustainer  of  countless  charities — so  justly  were  his  transcendent  talents  regarded 
with  national  pride  and  admiration,  and  so  deeply  was  he  revered  for  the  unos- 
tentatious piety  and  simplicity  of  his  domestic  life — so  Catholic  was  the  spirit 
by  which  he  was  actuated,  and  so  little  had  he  ever  said  or  done  to  provoke 
from  any  party  angry  polemical  recriminations,  that  his  removal  was  felt  as  a 
bereavement  by  society  in  general ;  and  Ireland  mourned  over  his  loss,  as  if 
but  one  heart  beat  in  the  bosoms  of  all  her  children ;  and  all  sects  and  parties 
united  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  the  great  departed,  who  was  felt  as  a 
common  benefactor  by  them  all. 

His  funeral  was  attended  by  all  the  good  and  all  the  ^eat  men  of  whom  the 
country  could  boast ;  amongst  whom  Grattan  was  distinguished  as  the  chief 
mourner.  Between  these  great  men  the  tenderest  intimacy  subsisted ;  and 
never  was  the  patriot  more  afflicted,  than  when  the  unexpected  tidings  reached 
him  that  his  friend  had  been  summoned  to  another  world.  His  immediate  rela- 
tives became  alarmed  for  his  safety,  and  it  was  some  time  before  he  recovered 
from  the  transport  of  agonizing  grief  into  which  he  was  plunged ;  and,  when 
taking  a  last  look  at  the  grave  which  closed  upon  the  mortal  remains  of  one 
whose  genius  and  whose  virtues  he  almost  worshipped,  he  was  heard  to  say,  in 
his  own  peculiar  manner,  with  an  intense  and  passionate  earnestness,  **  Thou 
greatest  of  preachers,  and  thou  best  of  men — farewell  I" 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  touching  parts  of  the  procession  were  the  lonz  lines 
of  charity  children,  arranged  according  to  their  respective  schools,  by  which  it 
was  attended.  The  female  orphans,  in  particular,  who  felt  in  his  loss  a  second 
orphani^e,  drew  a  tearful  notice  fTt>m  many  an  eye,  as  they  proceeded,  under 
the  conduct  of  their  gracious  and  benevolent  patroness,  Mrs.  Peter  La  Touche, 
to  pay  the  last  tribute  to  their  friend  and  their  father.  *•  Alas !  who  was  now 
to  DC  their  advocate  !*'  was  the  sad  reflection  of  the  beholders.  Who  was  now  to 
plead  their  cause,  and  guarantee  to  them  a  refuge  and  a  protectioti  from  the 
miseries  of  the  world  ?  Truly,  never  was  a  private  loss  so  felt  like  a  public ; 
and  never  was  a  public  loss  so  felt  like  a  private ! 

And  yet,  nothing  has  been  since  done  worthily  to  mark  their  sense  of  bis 
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nneqnallcd  merits,  either  by  the  government  or  the  country.  His  family  were 
butpoorljr  provided  for,  and  he  mmself  is  without  a  monument  in  Ireland  ! 

When,  in  1806,  **  all  the  Talents"  came  into  office,  it  was  intended  to  settle 
a  pension  of  six  hundred  a-year  upon  the  widow,  with  reversion  to  her  four 
duldren.  But,  before  the  arrangement  could  be  completed,  the  Tories  returned 
to  power,  and  the  sum  was  cut  down  to  three  hundred  a-year  to  the  widow  and 
her  two  daughters,  leaving  the  sons  entirely  unprovided,  with  an  understanding, 
however,  that  they  should  be  taken  care  of  when  they  came  of  age  to  accept 
such  provision  of  a  public  nature  as  government  might  nave  it  in  their  power  to 
bestow ;  an  understanding,  we  may  add,  which  still  remains  unfulfilled. 

His  eldest  son,  who  is  an  accomplish^  scholar,  a  well-read  divine,  an  excel- 
lent parochial  clergyman,  and  a  preacher  who  has  brought  strongly  to  the 
minds  of  many  who  nave  heard  him  a  remembrance  of  his  father *s  powers,  would 
now  be  regarded  by  the  Irish  public  as  entitled,  by  a  sort  of  inheritance,  to  the 
possession  of  those  professional  honours,  which  were  so  long,  and  so  unjustly, 
withheld  from  the  great  apostle  of  charity.  Lord  Normanby,  we  believe,  it  was 
who  conferred  upon  him  the  small  deanery  of  Kilmacduagh ;  but  that  should  be 
r^arded  rather  as  an  acknowledgment  than  a  satisfaction  of  his  fair  claims,  from 
a  government,  for  adherence  to  the  principle  of  which  (as  far  as  they  may  be 
Slid  to  be  identical  with  the  principles  of  the  Whigs  in  the  days  of  Grattan  and 
Fox)  his  father's  vast  services  and  transcendent  merits  were  neglected.  And, 
we  must  honestly  say,  that  we  do  not  see,  amongst  those  who  are  looking  to 
drarch  patronage  fi^om  Lord  John  Russell  with  any  prospect  of  success,  one 
npon  whom  it  might  be  more  fittingly  and  creditably  bestowed  than  upon  the  son 
or  him,  whose  word  of  power  turned  the  streams,  which  othenvise  would  have 
swollen  into  torrents  ot  profligacy,  into  the  channels  of  charity — called  down 
from  heaven  the  holy  fire  by  which  the  human  heart  was  purified  from  its  native 
corruptions — caused  men  to  feel  benevolence  as  a  luxury,  which  outweighed  all 
the  pleasures  of  sin — and  a  spring-tide  of  piety  to  set  in,  which  has  not  since 
ceased  to  flow,  and  which  cleansed  societj  at  that  period,  wherever  it  reached, 
from  the  foulest  impurities  and  abominations.  But,  independent  of  anv  here- 
ditary claims,  the  present  Dean  Eirwan  has  merits  of  his  own  which  might  well 
reconunend  him  to  the  notice  of  any  administration. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Grattan's  glowing  panegyric  upon  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  in  the  £ish  House  of  Commons.  It  has  already  been  partially  alluded 
to ;  we  now  present  it  in  full,  from  the  best  report,  for  the  gratification  of  our 
reibders: — 

'*  I  congratulate  the  church  on  its  alliance  with  the  ministers  of  the*  crown ;  but 
let  me  assure  them  it  will  not  serve  their  promotion.  They  live  under  an  adminis- 
tration which  has  two  principles  of  promotion  for  church,  or  law,  or  anything — 
English  recommendation,  and  Irish  corruption. 

••  What  is  the  case  of  Dr.  Kirwan  ?  This  man  preferred  our  country  and  our 
religion,  and  brought  to  both  genius  superior  to  what  he  found  in  either ;  he  drew 
for&  the  latent  virtues  of  the  human  heart,  and  taught  men  to  discover  in  them- 
selves  that  mine  of  charity,  of  which  the  proprietors  had  been  unconscious.  In 
feeiHog  the  lamp  of  charity,  he  had  almost  exhausted  the  lamp  of  life  He  came 
to  mtarmpt  the  repose  of  the  pulpit,  and  shake  one  world  with  the  thunders  of  the 
otiier.  The  preacher's  desk  has  now  become  the  throne  of  light ;  around  him  a 
train,  not  sucn  as  crouch  and  swagger  at  the  levee  of  princes — ^not  such  as  attend 
the  processions  of  the  viceroy  (horse,  foot,  and  dragoon) — but  that  wherewith  a 
great  genius  peoples  his  own  state—charity  in  extacy,  and  vice  in  humiliation ; 
vanity,  arrogance,  and  saucv,  empty  pride,  appalled  by  the  rebuke  of  the  preacher, 
and  cheated  for  a  moment  of  their  native  improbity  and  insolence.  And  what  re- 
ward ?  St,  Nicholas  Withhi,  or  St.  Nicholas  Without ! !  The  curse  of  Swift  is 
upon  hfan ;  he  was  bom  an  Irishman,  and  a  man  of  genius,  and  he  used  it  for  the 
Kood  of  his  country !  Had  this  man,  instead  of  being  the  brightest  of  preachers, 
been  the  dullest  of  lawvers ;  had  he  added  to  dulness  venality,  and  sold  to  the  go- 
vernment his  vote,  he  had  been  a  judge:  or  had  he  been  bom  a  blockhead,  bred  a 
slave,  and  trained  up  in  a  great  English  family,  and  handed  over  as  a  household 
chrcomstance  to  the  Irish  viceroy,  he  would  have  been  an  Irish  bishop  and  an  Irish 
peer,  with  a  great  patronage — perhaps  a  borough — and  had  returned  members  to 
vote  against  Ireland ;  and  the  Irish  parochial  clergy  must  have  adored  his  stupi- 
dity, and  deified  his  dulness.  But,  under  the  present  system,  Ireland  is  not  the 
eUmUe  in  which  a  native  genius  can  rise,  unless  he  sells  that  genius  to  the  court,  and 
atones  b$  the  apostaey  of  his  conduct  for  the  crime  of  his  nativity  /" 
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CHAPTER  I.— DESCRIPTION  OF   MACAO>   ITS  CHURCHES   AND   PVRUC  BrtLDINOS— 
TISIT   TO   CAMOEN8*   CAVE^   AND  ENGLISH  BURIAL-OROUND.* 


The  view  of  Macao  from  the  sea  is 
exquisitely  fine.  The  semicircular 
appearance  of  the  shore,  which  is  un- 
encumbered and  unbroken  bj  whari^ 
or  piers,  and  upon  which  the  surge  is 
continually  ^breaking,  and  receding  in 
waves  of  foam,  whereon  the  sun  glit- 
ters in  thousands  of  sparkling  beams, 
presents  a  scene  of  incomparable  beau- 
ty. The  Parade,  which  is  faced  with 
an  embankment  of  stone,  fronts  the 
sea,  and  is  about  half-a-mile  in  length. 
A  row  of  houses  of  a  large  description 
extends  along  its  length,  and  has  a  per- 
fectly Portuguese  appearance.  Some 
are  coloured  pink,  some  pale  yellow, 
and  others  white.  These  houses, 
with  their  large  windows,  extending 
to  the  ground,  without  verandahs,  and 
with  curtains,  arranged  in  continental 
style,  convey  an  idea  to  the  visitor 
that  he  has  entered  a  European  rather 
than  an  Asiatic  sea-port.  This  idea 
becomes  still  stronger,  by  the  constant 
ringing  of  the  church  bells,  and  pass- 
ing and  repassing  of  Romish  priests, 
clad  in  cassocks  and  three-cornered 
hats.  But  this  illusion  is  speedily  dis- 
pelled, when  the  eye,  turning  towards 
the  sea,  beholds  the  numerous  sanpans 
and  matsail  boats  which  fill  the  har- 
bour ;  or,  glancing  shoreward,  rests 
upon  figures  clad  in  Chinese  costume. 
The  town  is  built  upon  two  hills,  meet- 
ing at  right  angles.  At  the  rear  is  an 
inner  harbour,  where  there  is  very  se- 
cure anchorage  ;  but  this  is  said  to  be 
fast  filling  up  with  sand.  Vessels  of 
large  tonnage  are,  therefore,  obliged  to 
anchor  in  the  roadstead,  at  a  consi- 
derable distance  from  the  shore.  The 
houses  of  the  Portuguese  and  Chinese 
inhabitants,  together  with  the  places 
of  public  worship,  are  curiously  inter- 
mingled in  the  town,  and  form  a  most 
heterogeneous  mass.  It  is  now  be- 
tween two  and  three  centuries  since 
Macao  was  given  up  to  the  Portu- 
guese, for  services  performed  by  them, 
when  they  joined  their  forces  with 


those  of  the  Chinese,  against  some 
daring  pirates,  who  then,  as  now,  in- 
fested the  neighbouring  islands.  The 
Portuguese  for  some  time  carried  on 
a  most  prosperous  and  extensive  trade 
with  the  Empire,  which  has  now  dwin- 
dled down  to  little  or  nothing.  Al- 
though Macao  is  governed  nominally 
by  a  Portuguese  governor,  bishop,  and 
judge,  assisted  by  a  senate,  yet  the 
interference  of  the  Chinese,  and  the 
power  which  Chinese  authorities  exer- 
cise over  the  Portuguese  inhabitants, 
to  enforce  compliance  with  their  wish- 
es, would  be  intolerable  to  British 
colonists.  If  a  Chinaman  feels  ag- 
grieved, he  immediately  lays  his  com- 
plaint before  the  mandarin,  who  never 
scruples  to  inflict  punishment  upon  a 
Portuguese  subject,  or  to  make  some 
insolent  demand.  If  any  resistance  is 
made  to  his  will,  or  his  authority  is 
disputed,  he  instantly  cuts  off  all  sup- 
plies from  the  mainland,  upon  which 
the  inhabitants  are  nearly  dependant 
for  support,  and  issues  an  order  di- 
recting  all  Chinese  subjects,  who  are 
domestics,  to  leave  their  **  barbarian 
masters."  Prompt  compliance  to  this 
edict  occasions  the  most  serious  incon- 
venience to  the  Portuguese  and  other 
European  inhabitants ;  nor  are  these 
arbitrary  measures  abandoned,  until  the 
mandarin's  commands  are  obeyed.  The 
Portuguese  garrison  consists  of  only 
three  or  four  hundred  soldiers,  who  are 
quite  inadequate  for  the  service,  and 
too  inactive  or  feeble  to  resist  the 
Chinese  troops.  The  local  government, 
it  must  be  presumed,  originally  submit- 
ted to  these  tyrannical  proceedings,  and 
to  this  interference,  on  the  part  of  the 
Chinese  authorities,  in  the  hope  that 
this  pusillanimous  conduct  on  their 
part  would  secure  to  them  an  exclu- 
sive trade  with,  and  a  settlement  in 
China.  They  thus  at  once  betrayed 
weakness,  and  showed  ignorance  of 
the  real  character  of  the  Chinese,  who 
tyrannize,  the  more  their  exactions  are 


*  The  following  chapters  were  written  in  1846. 
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submitted  to*  and  become  suppliants 
and  tubmissivey  when  met  with  a  firm 
and  miflincbing  resistance.  The  local 
govemment  is  now  compelled  to  yield, 
being  alike  destitute  of  energy,  a  mili- 
tary force,  and  fundi.  The  Portu- 
guese population  is  about  7,000,  and 
the  Chinese  far  exceeds  that  number. 
The  Roman  Catholic  churches  in  Ma- 
cao are  numerous  and  splendid ;  the 
finest  edifice  among  them  was  the 
Jesuits'  Church,  which  was  burned 
down  a  few  years  since.  Some  esti- 
mate may  be  formed  of  what  it 
must  ha?e  been,  from  the  front,  which 
remains  entire  and  uninjured.  This 
is  richly  carved  and  ornamented. 
Statues  of  various  saints,  as  large  as 
Kfe,  occupy  the  numerous  niches. 
Situated  at  the  summit  of  a  broad  and 
noble  flight  of  steps,  it  presents  the  as- 
pect only  of  departed  grandeur — would 
that  we  could  add  also,  of  departed 
superstition.  Besides  those  churches, 
there  are  three  monasteries  and  a  con- 
vent* together  with  a  college,  a  gram- 
mar and  other  schools,  a  female  or- 
phan, and  several  other  charitable  in- 
stitutions. The  town  is  defended  by 
several  well-constructed  forts.  The 
senate-house  is  a  remarkably  fine  build- 
ing, whose  roof  is  supported  by  co- 
lumns, on  some  of  which  is  inscribed 
in  the  Chinese  and  Portuguese  lan- 
gmu^,  the  emperor's  grant  of  Macao 
to  toe  Portuguese  crown.  The  cus- 
tomhouse, which  faces  the  inner  har- 
bour, is  a  very  extensive  building ; 
but  littie  business  appeared  to  be  car- 
ried on  while  I  was  there — ^now,  I 
suppose,  it  is  next  to  useless,  sinco 
Macao  has  wisely  been  made  a  free 
port.  This  measure  will,  no  doubt, 
benefit  the  town,  by  an  increase  of 
trade ;  and  the  wealthy  inhabitants  will 
be  considerably  augmented,  by  an  in- 
flux of  our  own  merchants  and  their 
establishments,  driven  by  injudicious 
enactments  from  Hong-Kong.  The 
annoyances  experienced  at  this  custom- 
house were  very  great,  as  the  officers 
insisted  upon  opening  every  article, 
and  duty  was  charged  upon  the  most 
trivial,  such  as  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  tea — the  surplus  of  our  sea-store. 
Frequent  complaints  were  also  made  of 
various  things  which  were  constantly 
extracted  ^om  luggage  or  goods. 
It  was  found  to  be  but  lost  labour  to 
seek  for  any  redress. 
Although  the  houses  are  capacious^ 


the  streets,  generally  speaking,  wide» 
and  the  public  buildmgs  of  no  despica- 
ble character,  yet  on  all  sides,  and  at 
every  winding,  the  symptons  of  decay 
and  departing  prosperity  were  too  ap- 
parent. There  was  a  noble  mansion 
unrepaired — here  another  fallen  into 
ruin — grass  grew  unchecked  in  thepave- 
ments  of  the  most  frequented  streets, 
and  even  on  the  steps  of  the  churches. 
Amongst  the  Portuguese,  indolence 
and  inactivity  were  but  too  evident, 
while  the  Chinese  were  occupied  with 
their  usual  energy.  The  majority 
of  the  lower  orders  of  the  Portu- 
guese inhabitants  are  natives  of 
Goa,  whose  European  blood  has  be- 
come almost  extinct,  from  the  inter- 
marriages of  many  generations  with 
natives  and  half-castes.  The  extreme 
ugliness  of  these  degenerate  represen- 
tatives of  Portugal,  scarcely  admits  of 
description.  They  are  of  low  stature, 
and  broad,  with  amazingly  large  hands 
and  splay  feet.  They  have  coarse, 
curly,  and  woolly,  black  hair,  dingr 
black  skin,  with  large,  goggle,  black 
eyes,  and  eye-lids  red  with  ophthalmia, 
no  eye-lashes,  bushy  eye-brows,  low, 
scowling  brows,  flat  noses,  half  the 
width  of  their  faces,  wide  months,  and 
enormously  thick  lips.  Hideous  as 
the  men  are,  I  fear  I  must  be  ungal- 
lant  enough  to  say,  the  women  are  ten 
times  worse;  or,  as  a  French  gentleman 
said  to  me,  *'  Vraiment  elles  sont  laides 
^  fait  peur."  The  fair  sex,  by 
courtesy,  amongst  this  lower  class,  dress 
themselves  in  exceedingly  gaudy-co- 
loured cotton  dresses.  Over  their 
heads  and  shoulders  thev  throw  a 
Spanish  mantilla  or  scarf,  made  of 
highly-glazed  cotton,  and  of  colours 
equally  showy  with  their  gowns.  The 
patterns  and  glazing  of  these  mantillas 
remind  one  forcibly  of  English  bed- 
curtains.  They  cross  and  re-cross 
their  mantillas  over  their  black  busts, 
which  are  unprovided  with  corsets, 
roll  about  their  goggle  eyes,  and,  in 
short,  perform  all  the  airs  and  graces 
of  a  Spanish  beauty  in  a  most  lu- 
dicrously caricature  manner.  The 
men  of  this  class  dress  in  European 
fashion.  There  are  some  Portuguese 
families  of  high  respectability  residing 
in  Macao ;  and  the  upper  classes  ob- 
serve, as  in  Portugal,  the  European 
style  of  dress ;  the  personal  appearance 
of  many  of  them  is  as  distingmshed  for 
beauty  as  in  Europe. 
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''  The  most  interesting  object  to  be 
seen  in  Macao  is  the  Cave  of  Camo- 
ensi  the  author  of  the  '*  Lusiad." 
This  cave  is  situated  within  the 
pleasure-ground  attached  to  the  resi- 
dence of  a  Portuguese  gentleman,  who 
was  most  courteous  and  polite  in 
conducting  me  through  the  walks  of 
his  beautifully-arranged  garden  and 
grovesy  where  flourish  in  perfection 
the  finest  trees  of  various  descriptions. 
I  have  seen  ill-natured  observations^ 
relative  to  this  gentleman's  ostentation, 
but  I  must  say  that  they  were  perfectly 
unfounded.  When  I  extolled  his 
grounds,  the  taste  and  care  with  which 
they  were  laid  out,  and  the  beautiful 
prospect  witnessed  from  the  poet's 
cave,  he  seemed  inclined  to  depreciate 
everything,  and  attributed  my  com- 
mendation to  good  breeding.  It  is 
very  possible,  that  the  person  who 
wrote  or  dictated  the  remarks  I  allude 
to,  may  be  the  same  individual  who 
was  handed  over  to  the  police  for  im- 
pertinent intrusion,  and  insults  offered 
to  the  ladies  of  this  gentleman's  family. 
The  owner  of  the  erounds  is  noted 
throughout  Macao  for  his  politeness 
and  hospitality.  The  cave  is  situate 
at  the  top  of  a  rock,  over  which  is 
erected  a  very  tasteful  temple,  in  which 
is  placed  the  bust  of  Camoens.  On 
the  walls  are  inscribed  some  of  his 
choicest  lines  in  the  original,  to  which 
is  also  added  a  Chinese  translation. 
Some  of  these  are  descriptive  of  the 
boundless  sea- view,  Iving  beneath ; 
and  I  was  at  a  loss,  whether  most  to 


admire  the  truthfulness  of  the  de- 
scription, or  the  sublimity  of  the  pros- 
pect. 

The  shops  and  bazaars  of  Macao 
are  nearly  all  in  the  hands  of  the  Chi- 
nese inhabitants.  They  have  two 
temples  and  a  monastery  on  the  out- 
side of  the  town  ;  there  are  some 
highly-cultivated  gardens,  belonging  to 
the  Chinese,  upon  which  they  bestow 
the  same  care  which  is  visible  in  all 
their  works,  and  which  is  characteristic 
of  their  nation.  Previous  to  the  war, 
Macao  was  the  only  place  in  China 
where  European  ladies  were  permitted 
to  reside ;  and  merchants  and  others, 
who  had  business  to  transact  at  Can- 
ton, were  obliged  to  leave  their  wives 
and  daughters  there.  After  the  busi- 
ness season  at  Canton  was  over,  a 
proclamation  was  issued,  commanding 
these  gentlemen  to  return  to  Macao, 
all  of  which  we  were  then  obliged  to 
submit  to. 

I  visited  the  English  burial-ground, 
near  the  Cave  of  Camoens,  which  I 
found  nearly  full  of  tombs.  I  saw  the 
sepulchres  of  many  whose  names 
were  familiar  to  me;  and,  amongst 
others,  I  gazed  upon  one  which  brought 
to  my  mind  many  melancholv  recollec- 
tions of  by-gone  days.  The  monu- 
ment was  a  noble  one,  befitting  the 
rank  of  him  to  whom  it  was  erected. 
I  allude  to  Lord  John  Spencer 
Churchill,  whose  memory,  owing  to 
his  many  manly  and  honest  virtues,  is 
enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  all  those 
masonic  brethren  who  knew  him. 


CHAPTER  n.— DESCRIPTION  OV  THE  RIVER,  TOWN,  AND  POPULATION  OF  CANTON. 


The  appearance  of  the  river  going  up 
to  Canton  is  of  so  picturesque  and  di- 
versified a  character,  description  can 
but  ill  convey  an  idea  of  the  reality. 
On  the  heiffhts  appear  a  number  of 
garrisoned  forts.  The  soldiers  may 
be  descried  by  the  traveller,  as  they 
assume  their  military  attire  on  his  ap- 
proach. Near  these  forts  ban>yan 
trees  are  generally  grown — a  practice 
said  to  result  from  the  superstition  of 
the  soldiers,  who  believe  that  beneath 
its  shelter  they  must  become  musket- 
proof.  On  other  heights,  surmounted 
bv  pagodas  or  places  of  worship,  cul- 
tivation is  carried  to  the  very  sum- 
mit. The  houses  of  the  peasantry 
peeping  out  at  intervals,  and  water- 


wheels  used  in  irrigation,  add  to  the 
picturesque  appearance  of  the  scene. 

Boats,  used  for  the  rearing  of  ducks 
and  fowl,  in  which  the  proprietors, 
with  their  whole  families,  kith,  kin, 
and  generation,  reside,  line  the  banks* 
Very  curious  is  the  mode  of  treating 
these  ducks.  In  the  morning  they  are 
turned  out  upon  the  banks  to  seek 
their  food ;  and  in  the  evening,  the 
owner,  standing  whip  in  hand,  calls 
them,  with  a  peculiar  cry,  to  their 
floating  home.  The  whip,  experience 
tells  them,  will  be  used  without  re- 
morse upon  the  last  straggler.  The 
quacking,  waddling,  and  scrambling 
crew  obey,  tumbling  rapidly  forward, 
in  their  laudable  anxiety  to  avoid  the 
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lash*  No  scene  in  nature  can  be  more 
amusing.  These  boats  are  from  thirty 
to  forty  feet  in  lengthy  and  fitted  up 
aa  domestic  habitations.  Over  the 
deck  is  the  usual  roof,  made  of  bam- 
boo«  and  thatched  with  paddy  (rice) 
atraw,  under  which  the  rowers  sit  up- 
on stools,  eight  inches  in  height.  The 
wife  generdly  stands  at  the  stern, 
moving  a  rery  long  oar,  which  works 
upon  an  iron  pivot,  and  both  steers 
and  propels  the  boat,  with  a  singular 
motion  of  her  bodv  and  wrists.  In 
one  comer  b  their  household  Joss,  or 
deity,  with  joss-sticks  perpetually  burn- 
ing before  him.  Inscriptions  on  va- 
rioixs  coloured  pi^rs,  together  with 
tinsel  decorations,  hang  about  the  do- 
mestic shrine.  Joss,  always  portly, 
looks  peculiarly  contented  and  happy 
in  his  arabesque  abode.  Night  and 
morning  they  "chin  chin"  Joss,  as 
they  call  it,  honouring  him  by  beating 
gongs,  and  burning  paper  offerings. 
The  wiie,  as  she  guides  the  boat,  has 
frequently  an  innmt  fastened  to  her 
back,  attached  by  a  piece  of  cotton, 
while  children  of  various  ages  play 
about  the  boat.  The  younger  have 
gourds  attached  to  their  backs  as  life- 
baoys,  lest  they  should  fall  overboard. 
Although  such  a  precaution  is  thus 
taken  mr  the  safety  of  their  children, 
yet  the  Chinese  would  not  assist  one 
another  in  rescmng  them  from  a  watery 
grare,  owing  to  the  superstitious  feel- 
ii^  they  entertain,  in  common  with 
Scandinayian  tribes,  that  a  person  res- 
cued from  drowning  will  inevitably  in- 
jure his  preserver.  To  return  to  the 
boat:  near  its  stern  they  invariably 
place  their  tea  and  culinary  utensils. 
A  Tegetable  garden  is  frequently  sus- 
pended over  the  side.  The  frame  b 
composed  of  bamboos,  covered  with  a 
layer  of  earth.  The  centre  of  the 
boat  is  provided  with  a  small  tank,  in 
which  they  keep  and  fatten  their  fish. 
In  a  mat  bag  they  keep  their  store  of 
rice.  At  night  they  sleep  under  their 
thatched  roof  upon  mats,  with  rattan, 
wooden,  or  earthen  pillows. 

Adrancing  further  up  the  river,  the 
scenery  is  richly  diversified.  Orange 
groves,  bananas,  and  lei-chees,  fill  the 
atmosphere«with  fragrance.  Mandarin 
or  police  boats,  havmg  ten  or  twenty 
oars  on  each  side,  increase  in  number, 
and  add  to  the  picturesque  effect.  The 
rowers  wear  gaily-painted  bamboo- 
caps,  of  a  conical  form.      From  the 


masts  float  long  silken  streamers  or 
fligs.  stamped  in  golden  characters 
with  the  name  and  titles  of  the  owner. 
Various  sanpans  are  sculled  to  and  fro, 
filled  with  the  choicest  fruit.  Clumsy 
ponderous  Chinese  junks,  intermixed 
with  many  from  Siam,  with  their  gaily- 
painted  sterns  and  weighty  mat  sails,  <u- 
versify  the  scene.  The  holds  of  these 
junks  are  divided  into  several  water- 
tight compartments,  so  that  a  leak  may 
he  sprung  in  one,  while  the  others  re- 
main drv.  These  compartments  are  ge- 
nerally hired  bv  different  merchants,  so 
that  the  goods  of  each  are  kept  dis- 
tinct and  separate.  On  their  prows  is 
painted  an  enormous  eye,  the  reason 
for  which  is  thus  expressed  by  them— . 
^^No  got  eye,  how  can  seef-^no  can 
see,  how  can  walkey  f **  Further  on  are 
moored  various  fishing-boats,  furnished 
with  aquatic  birds,  trained  to  catch  fish 
by  diving.  Round  the  necks  of  these 
birds  rin^  are  fastened,  to  prevent 
them  swaUowing  any  fish  they  capture. 
Then  we  encounter  war-junks  in  all 
their  gaudy  splendour,  provided  with 
no  better  sails  than  the  Siam  junks. 
Many  have  a  series  of  cabins  raised 
over  their  poops,  one  above  another, 
which  present  a  very  singular  appear- 
ance. Their  crews  regard  with  no 
yery  pleasing  expression  of  counte- 
nance the  Europeans  who  pass.  Gen- 
tlemen have  sometimes  been  allowed 
to  visit  them ;  but  I  have  never  heard 
of  more  than  one  instance  in  which  a 
European  lady  was  permitted  to  go  on 
board.  As  you  approach  Canton,  the 
river  is  so  crowded  with  boats  of  all 
sizes  and  classes,  crossing  and  re-cross- 
ing each  other,  that  a  novice  might 
despiur  of  forcing  a  passage.  On  each 
side  are  moored  boats  in  which  whole 
families  are  domiciled.  The  fronts  of 
some  of  these  aquatic  dwellings  are 
very  handsomely  carved,  and  gaily 
painted.  On  their  decks,  or  flat  roofs, 
are  oonstructed  gardens,  where  they 
sit  and  smoke,  amidst  painted  flower- 
pots tastefully  arranged.  The  most 
gaily  decorated  of  all  boats  are  those 
sinks  of  iniquity  called  " floxoeT'hoats,** 
The  poor  female  inmates,  gaudily 
dressed,  appear  at  the  doors,  and  on 
the  decks,  beckoning  the  passers-by. 
These  degraded  females  are,  at  an  early 
age,  purchased  from  their  parents,  for 
prices  varying  from  five  to  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  are  retained  in  bon- 
dage until  worn  out  by  illness,  when 
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tbejf  are  turned  adrift  like  dosrs,  with 
scarcely  covering  sufficient  for  mo- 
desty, and  unprorided  with  money  to 
purchase  food.  It  is  said  that  the  ca- 
reer of  vice  is  usually  commenced  at 
twelve  years  of  age,  and  they  seldom 
reach  more  than  five-and-twenty.  The 
open  profligacy  of  China  is  most  ap- 
palling. Of  all  the  extraordinary 
scenes  which  can  be  witnessed,  nothing 
can  be  more  surprising  or  astounding 
to  a  European  than  the  appearance  of 
the  Canton  river.  Myriads  of  boats, 
some  devoted  to  handicraft-men  of  all 
descriptions ;  others  with  retailers  of 
every  varie^  of  food;  boats  laden 
with  tea  almost  to  sinking ;  mandarin- 
boats  forcing  their  way  authoritatively 
through  the  crowd ;  war-junks  at  an- 
chor, and  here  and  there  a  European 
boat ;  flower-boats,  and  those  of  arti- 
sans, pedlars,  and  merchants,  san- 
pans,  &c.,  are  wedged  together  in  one 
solid  mass,  apparently  impenetrable,  so 
&r  as  the  eye  can  reach  ;  while  the  air 
is  filled  with  the  deafening  sounds  of 
gongs  and  wind  instruments,  accom- 
panied by  the  yellinff,  screeching,  and 
clamour  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
human  tongues. 

As  there  is  no  part  of  the  world  so 
densely  populated  as  China,  so  there 
is  no  part  of  the  empire  so  densely 
populated  as  Canton.  The  streets  are 
exceedingly  narrow,  and  in  many 
places  hardly  sufficient  to  allow  the 
crowded  population  to  pass.  There 
are  no  wheel-carriages  m  use.  The 
passenger  walking  through  the  town 
IS  constantly  jostled  by  the  chair- 
bearers  of  the  mandarins,  or  wealthy 
merchants.  Recovered  from  such  a 
shock,  a  coolee,  or  porter,  bearing  a 
burden,  knocks  him  against  the  wall, 
with  a  sort  of  gprunt,  while  he  is  shuf- 
fled in  an  opposite  direction  by  a 
second.  Peculiarly  curious  to  Eng- 
lish eyes  are  the  number  and  variety 
of  live-stock  which  are  exposed  for 
sale  in  these  narrow  streets — puppy 
dogs  yelping  in  bamboo  cages,  kittens 
mewing,  rats  squeaking,  fowls  chuck- 
ing, ducks  quacking,  geese  cackling, 
and  pigs  grunting.  Fish  swimming, 
and  earth-worms,  slugs,  &c.,  &c., 
variously  disposed,  are  exhibited  in 
tubs  and  earthen  pans.  A  barber  close 
by  twangs  his  iron  tweezers  to  call  his 
customers  near  him ;  another  operates 
upon  a  patient  customer,  seated  on  a 
tripod  stand— plaiting  his  tail,  clean* 


ing  his  ears,  shaving  his  head  and  fiEice» 
extracting  all  long  and  superfluous 
hair  from  his  eyelasnes,  eyebrows,  and 
nose,  and  finishing  off  by  a  good 
thumping  of  his  back,  and  cracldng 
his  joints.  Hard  by  is  an  itinerant 
vendor  of  cooked  food,  with  an  enor- 
mous reed-umbrella,  dispensing  rice» 
fat  pork,  and  stews,  swimming  in  oil 
and  soy,  which  he  serves  out  in  small 
bowls  and  basins  to  his  hungry  cua- 
tomersy  who  devour  the  mess  with  an 
epicure's  gout.  Beside  this  merchant 
is  seated  a  brother  itinerant,  the  ven- 
dor of  sweetmeats.  A  litde  farther 
on  stands  a  bookseller,  exposing  his 
library,  the  contents  of  two  boxes, 
which  he  hawks  about.  In  his  vici- 
nity is  a  fortune-teller  in  the  act  of 
unfolding  the  future  to  an  anxious 
dupe,  and  a  doctor  decorated  with  a 
string  of  human  teeth  around  his  neck, 
extending  below  his  waist,  while  hia 
box  of  drugs  hangs  before  him.  Then 
an  aged  woman  may  be  seen,  with  feet 
three  inches  long,  seated  under  an 
umbrella,  mending  old  clothes,  while 
a  passer-by  wanting  a  button  sewed  on, 
repairs  to  her,  and  remunerates  her 
with  a  *'cash.'*  Not  far  distant  a 
leprous  beggar  exhibits  his  disgusting 
sores,  and  rattles  two  pieces  of  bamboo 
to  attract  attention.  Suppose  the  air 
filled  with  the  noises,  cries,  and  voci- 
ferations of  these  various  vendors,  and 
of  the  constantly-changing  throng  of 
human  beings,  and  some  slight  con- 
ception may  be  formed  of  Canton  on 
approaching  to  Hoe-lane.  Going 
through  this  thoroughfare,  which  is 
occupied  by  spirit  shops,  and  stores  of 
all  kinds,  announcements  such  as  the 
following  arrest  the  eye: — ^'Ingli  is 
ere  spok;*'  <'Jack,  all  ting  ere  fin 
will ;"  with  others  of  a  simiuir  ortho- 
graphy. This  street  is  frequented  by 
sailors,  and  being  the  resort  of  the 
very  lowest  and  most  d^raved.  Jack 
often  gets  robbed*  and  becoming  rusty, 
uses  his  fists,  when  a  general  scrim- 
mage  takes  place. 

I  was  much  amused  with  the  re- 
marks of  some  of  our  sailors,  who 
formed  the  crew  of  a  man-of-war 
steamer  which  went  up  on  one  occa- 
sion to  Canton  to  receiv^  an  instal- 
ment  of  the  indemnity.  A  strong 
party  of  our  marines  and  sailors,  being 
all  well  armed,  lined  the  river-ap- 
proach to  our  consulate.  As  on  a 
former  occasion  an  attempt  had  been 
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by  the  CaatOD  mob  to  get  up  a 
row»  it  became  neeeaaary  to  use  this 
precaution.     The  mandarin,  with  his 
attendants,  looked  very  sorrowful  and 
aad  at  parting  with  so  much  silver 
without  being  able  to  retain  a  portion 
*•  toll,  according  to  the  invariable 
oostom    of  their    nation,    from    ihe 
highest  to  the  lowest,  on  such  occa- 
aioas*     Our  men,   with   their  jovial 
Ucw  and  orderly  appearance,  so  agree- 
able to  an  English  eye,  presented  a 
hap^j  contrast.     Of  course,  a  great 
eoBcxNirae  of  Chinese  were  attracted 
to  the  spoL     Then  such  expressions 
as  these  pierced  the  air—**  I  say,  old 
ftUow,  we  have  come  for  the  money  to 
pay  for  your  tail."    «*  I  say,  Tom, 
ble«  me  if  that  ere  fellow  hasn't  got 
a  tail  as  long  as  a  monkey's."    *'  I  say, 
copper  chops»  how  much  of  this  blunt 
have  yoB  forked  out,  that  we's  goin' 
to  take  away?"    **  Now  I  likes  to  be 
Ubreli  111  give  yon  this  for  your  tail, 
and  that'll  help  to  pay  for  what  you 
forked  out"  (holding  up  a  quarter  dol- 
lar).     '*  Ah,  never  mind — come   to 
EogUnd  and  FU  put  you  in  the  way 
of  tumin'  an  honest  penny.     We'll 
make  a  show  of  you  at  one  penny  a- 
head,  and  you'll  make  your  fortune ; 
for,  blow  me  tight,  if  you  aren't  the 
ewritnueit    wild  beast  that  ever  vos 
seed."    <<Ab,"   says    another,    <<but 
they  orast  valley  their  lovely  carcases 
W€nf  high  to  pay  so  much  for  'em." 
These    and    sudi    like    observations 
created  much  laughter  amoiwst  our 
ieUows;    and  although  the   Chinese 
ooold  not  understand  a  word,  yet  they 
knew  they  were  being  mocked,  which 
made  them  look  daggers.     During  the 
whole  time>  however,  they  never  dared 
even  to  say  the  word  **  Fan-qui"  (foreign 
devil),  as  a  short  time  before  an  Engluh 
saik>r  had  knocked  down  fire  Chinese, 
one  after  the  other,  for  using  the  epithet, 
telliag  them  **  he  was  not  a  barbarian, 
or  a  devil  either,  and  desiring  them, 
when  down,  to  get  up  again  for  lazy 
beigg^ars,  and  he  would  serve  them  all 
out,  as  it  was  agin  an  Englishman's 
nature  to  kick  another  when  down." 

The  shops  in  New  and  Old  China- 
street  present  one  mass  of  gaudily- 
painted  and  carved  work,  decorated 
with  laoftems  suspended  from  their 
roofe.  The  sign-boards,  usually  paint- 
ed red,  bear  inscriptions  on  both  sides 
in  gulden  characters,  arranged  in 
oohuuia.   These  lateral  boards  occupy 


the  whole  front  of  the  shops,  leaving 
a  large  central  space  for  the  admission 
of  air  and  light,  and  acquaint  the  pas- 
senger with  the  names  of  the  pro- 
prietors, and  the  various  descriptions 
of  articles  which  the  purchaser  may 
procure  within.  The  tout  ensemhU 
presents  an  agreeable  coujhcToeil, 
These  streets  are  very  narrow,  al- 
though wider  than  other  streets  which 
Europeans  may  with  any  degree  of 
safety  visit,  not  being  more  than  six 
or  eight  feet  in  width.  The  houses 
are  only  one  story  high;  the  upper 
part  is  always  latticed,  and  painted 
green.  The  sloping  roofs,  with  orna- 
mental eaves  peculiar  to  the  country, 
are  extremely  gay. 

These  two  streets  are  wholly  devoted 
to  merchandize,  and  here,  or  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  the  Eu- 
ropeans, without  molestation,  supply 
their  wants.  The  proprietors  of  these 
shops,  with  their  families,  reside  within 
the  city,  which  Europeans  never  enter, 
although  they  possess  the  right.  The 
commodities  here  sold  are,  silver  and 
filagree  works,  carved  ivory,  china, 
silks,  satins,  brocades,  crapes,  embroi- 
dered and  plain,  japanned  wares,  birds, 
insects,  and,  in  short,  everything  use- 
ful and  curious.  The  shops  for  the 
most  part,  being  open  in  front,  and  the 
whole  ofthe  merchandize  thus  exposed 
to  view,  present  a  most  showy  appear- 
ance, superior  to  any  similar  display  in 
London,  Paris,  or  Vienna.  The  inte- 
riors of  the  shops  are  neatly  fitted  up, 
and  the  goods  tastefully  set  out.  The 
intermixture  of  various-coloured  paper, 
pendant  inscriptions,  and  variegated 
lanterns,  have  a  grotesque  effect.  The 
inscriptions  and  notices  are  generallv 
ofthe  following  kind,  namely — "  Much 
talking  injures  business" — **  Having 
been  once  cheated,  we  are  now  cau- 
tious"— *'  No  credit  can  be  given"— 
**  All  here  is  sold  at  its  true  value,  and 
being  good,  praise  is  needless,"  &c. 
At  the  doors  of  these  shops  invariablv 
stands  a  beggar,  dirty  and  squalid, 
making  a  most  dismal  howl,  and  knock- 
ing two  pieces  of  bamboo,  till  he  re- 
ceives alms  ;  no  sooner  does  he  make 
bis  exit,  than  another  equally  perse- 
vering supplies  his  place.  Tea,  which 
is  almost  always  prepared  for  use  in 
these  shops,  is  generally  offered  to  the 

Eurchasers.     However  courteous  may 
e  the  Chinese,  yet  if  a  European  lady 
enter  a  shop,  every  door  and  window 
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must  be  closed,  to  prevent  her  being 
pelted  with  mad»  and  crowded  or  in- 
sulted beyond  endurance.  Even  then 
they  will  climb  up,  to  view  her  through 
the  lattice-work. 

The  Chinese  are  passionately  fond 
of  singing-burds ;  the  wealthy  pay  ex- 
ceedingly high  prices  for  them.  They 
are  as  great  connoisseurs  in  the  notes  of 
a  lark,  as  we  are  in  that  of  a  bulfinch, 
and  frequently  one  hundred  dollars  are 
given  for  one  ;  indeed,  a  bird  is  as  ge^ 
nerally  the  companion  of  a  mandarin, 
as  a  dog  is  of  an  Englishman,  These 
birds  are  taught  various  tricks,  such  as 
drawing  up  their  supply  of  water  and 
seeds,  taking  a  bow  and  arrow  in  their 
claws,  &c.  Very  rich  in  the  plumage 
are  the  birds  of  China,  but  none  of 
them  can  compare  with  her  pheasants* 
The  plumage  of  the  golden  pheasant 
is,  of  all  otiiers,  the  most  beautiful. 
The  cock  is  larger  than  our's.  I  had 
one  which  measured  above  four  feet 
from  his  bill  to  the  extremity  of  his 
tail.  The  plumage  about  the  neck  con- 
sists of  long,  silky,  lustrous  golden 
feathers*  Nearer  the  head  they  be- 
come shorter,  and  are  of  a  brilliant 
purple  ;  the  tips  of  the  wings  are  of  a 
rich  red  colour,  and  the  long  tail  a 
beautifully  variegated  brown.  The  hen 
is  like  our  own,  and  about  the  same 
size.  The  silver  pheasant  is  also  in 
great  perfection ;  the  cock  is  about 
the  same  size  as  the  golden ;  his  bril- 
liantly-white plumage  is  dotted  over 
with  spots  of  a  cream-white  colour, 
giving  it  the  appearance  of  lace-work. 
The  Argus  and  Medallion  pheasants 
of  China  are  also  exquisitely  beautiful. 

Large  quantities  of  insects,  preserv- 
ed in  glass-cases,  are  exposed  for  sale 
in  Canton;  some  of  the  moths  are 
splendid  and  curious.  The  death's- 
head  moth  is  larger,  and  more  perfect 
than  I  have  ever  seen  it  in  Europe— 
the  head  and  cross-bones  are  most  per- 
fectly defined.  But  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  is  the  "Emperor  of  the  East," 
which  measures  about  seven  inches 
from  tip  to  tip  of  wings,  and  the  depth 
of  the  wing  is  about  tour  inches ;  the 
colours  are  surpassingly  fine,  being 
composed  of  shades  of  purple  and  scar- 
let, dotted  over  with  black  and  white. 

At  one  end  of  New  and  Old  China- 
streets,  is  Curiosity-street.  The  shops 
here  are  principally  filled  with  curiosi- 
ties, in  bronze,  wrought  ivory,  and 
ebony,  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions. 


both  modem  and  antique  ;  and  as 
there  are  as  great  virtuosos  in  China 
as  amongst  us,  so  very  large  prices  are 
given  for  antiques.  None  are  so  much 
sought  after  as  old  bronzes,  and  a  rare 
and  beautiful  description  of  pure  white 
transparent  china,  which  is  in  as  high 
repute,  amongst  them,  as  old  Dresden 
and  Sevres  are  with  us.  Each  trade 
is  confined  here,  as  in  Constantinople^ 
to  a  particular  street  or  quarter.  Car- 
penters are  only  to  be  found  in  one 
street — tailors  in  another.  The  shops 
of  the  coffin-makers  are  filled  with  oo^ 
fins  of  every  variety  of  price  and  color 
to  suit  the  means  and  taste  of  the  pur- 
chaser. The  proprietors  of  these  shops 
"  perform  funerals"  upon  the  same 
principle  as  our  Englisn  undertakers, 
supplying  flag-bearers  and  flags,  lan- 
terns and  bearers,  sedan-chiurs  and 
their  bearers,  and  every  species  of 
dress  suitable  to  such  occasions.  Fu- 
neral attire  is  neither  expensive  nor 
difficult  to  keep,  being  made  of  very 
coarse,  unbleached  cloth,  whieh  is  the 
invariable  mourning  worn,  even  by 
mandarins — the  very  shoes  are  white, 
and  white  cord  platted  into  the  hair. 
A  funeral  and  marriage  procession  are 
equally  noisy  and  lengthy — the  colours 
and  the  coffin  constitute  the  only  dis- 
tinction of  importance  between  them. 

The  most  showy  and  attractive  of 
all  the  shops  are  those  of  the  lantern- 
vendors.  There  hang  all  varieties, 
£rom  the  large  silken  lanterns,  three 
and  four  feet  high,  decorated  with 
fringe  of  gold  and  silver,  and  painted 
with  variegated  colours,  which  are  uaed 
in  the  residences  of  the  mandarins,  and 
cost  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars, to  the  common,  small,  hom-and- 
paper  lanterns  used  by  coolees,  which 
cost  no  more  than  one-sixteenth  of  a 
dollar.  The  mode  of  making  the  horn 
lanterns  is  very  ingenious.  The  horns 
of  bullocks  and  goats,  are  cut  into  re- 
markably thin  slices,  which,  by  means 
of  heat  and  pressure,  are  joined  toge- 
ther, and  formed  into  various  shapes-^ 
round,  square,  hexagon,  octagon,  and 
some  even  resembling  an  hour-glass. 
These  are  variously  painted,  and  co- 
vered with  a  species  of  net-work.  To 
the  top  is  attached  a  folding  triangle, 
which  forms,  when  closed,  a  handle  for 
convenience  of  carriage,  and,  when  ex- 
panded, a  stand  from  whose  summit 
hangs  the  lantern ;  these  vary  in  price 
and  size.     It  is  usual  for  servants  to 
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etarrj  before  their  masters  Isrge  Ian- 
temsy  either  of  horn  or  highly-var- 
niriied  paper,  with  his  name  and  title 
punted  on  them  in  large  characters. 
At  the  Feast  of  Lanterns,  which  takes 
place  at  the  early  part  of  the  Chinese 
year,  these  lantern  shops  have  a  very  gay 
and  ^versified  i^pearanoe,  and  their 
proprietors  reap  a  rich  harvest,  as  it  b 
customary  at  this  feast  for  parents  to 
make  presents  of  lanterns  to  their  chil- 
dreoy  and  for  infteriors  to  act  similarly 
to  their  superiors,  which  are  expensive 
in  proportion  to  the  means  of  the 
donor.  Some  of  these  are  formed  to 
represent  birds,  beasts,  and  fish,  and 
others  have  moveable  figures  on  their 
ttdes.  In  £sct,  this  feast  is  somewhat 
similar  to  the  fete  of  the  New  Year  in 
France,  lanterns  being  given  in  place 
of  bon-bons.  At  night  all  these  lan- 
terns are  lighted  up,  and  hung  on  the 
exterior  of  their  houses,  and  the  illu- 
mination thus  created  is  far  superior 
to  any  ever  witnessed  in  Europe.  The 
streets  are  crowded,  and  each  person 
takes  as  much  pride  in  his  expensive 
and  showy  appearance  of  the  lanterns 
hoi^  outside  his  house,  as  the  mem- 
bers of  dubs,  Sec,  in  London,  do  at 
the  brilliancy  of  their  illuminations  on 
bir^nights.  They  exhibit  a  surpris- 
ing degree  of  ingenuity  in  the  mecha- 
nical construction  of  some  of  the  lan- 
temsy  which  are  formed  with  moving 
figores,  intended  to  represent  the  ac- 
tions of  life.  But  of  all  I  have  seen, 
one  which  was  presented  to  me  was 
the  most  perfect  and  beautiful.  This 
was  of  a  hexagon  form,  about  two 
feet  mad  a-half,  and  ^Ye  feet  in  circtun- 
Herence.  On  its  respective  sides  were 
moving  figures,  representing  a  China- 
man fishing  with  a  rod,  which  moved 
up  and  down,  with  a  fish  hanging  at 
the  end  of  the  line  (this  was  rather 


out  of  proportion,  strongly  resembling 
a  cod's  head  and  shoulders) ;  John 
Bull  dancing,  and  in  the  act  of  pour- 
ing out  the  contents  of  a  bottle  of 
porter  into  a  goblet,  all  the  limbs  being 
m  motion ;  a  tiger  in  the  act  of  jump- 
ing upon  a  man,  who  evinced  from  the 
motion  of  his  limbs,  and  his  head  turn- 
ed towards  the  beast,  great  terror ;  a 
sanpan  filled  with  fruit  and  vege- 
tables, sculled  by  a  boatwoman,  with 
that  peculiar  motion  of  her  arms  and 
feet  used  in  sculling ;  a  Chinaman  in 
the  act  of  raising  his  food  to  his  mouth 
with  chopsticks ;  and  lastly,  a  sports- 
man taking  aim  at  a  bird,  which  was 
perpetually  fluttering  in  the  air;  while 
Tartar  horsemen,  in  their  tiger-skin 
uniforms,  and  lances  or  spears  couched, 
were  constantly  chasing  each  other 
round  the  lantern.  The  costumes, 
figures,  and  appurtenances,  were  accu- 
rately pourtrayed  according  to  life  and 
nature ;  the  figures  continued  in  mo- 
tion as  long  as  the  lamps  burned.  The 
lamps  were  composed  of  several  small 
saucers  filled  with  oil,  to  feed  small 
wicks  lying  at  their  sides.  The  revo- 
lution of  the  horsemen  was  aflected  by 
a  species  of  smoke-jack,  to  which  they 
were  attached  by  long  human  hairs ; 
an  inner  framework  revolved  by  the 
same  means,  and  moved  the  pegs  to 
which  the  various  figures  on  the  sides 
of  the  lantern  were  fastened.  The 
framework  of  this  lantern  was  composed 
of  bamboo,  which  was  covered  with 
silk,  and  the  bottom  was  decorated 
with  an  embroidered  silken  fringe.  I 
considered  it  a  perfect  masterpiece  of 
mechanical  skill  in  its  way,  and  re- 
gretted very  much  that,  from  the  fra- 
gility and  delicacy  of  its  construction, 
it  was  impossible  to  remove  it  to 
England* 


CBAPTBK  m- 


•THB  nVB   POETS— CHU-SAN—HONG-KONO— FATAL   POLICY— 
ANECOOTE  OF  POLL    TAX. 


Bt  the  eommercial  treaty  entered  into 
with  China,  five  ports  were  opened  for 
British  commerce.  In  additon  to 
these  ports.  Great  Britain  was  put  into 
temporary  possession  of  Chu-san,  till 
the  amount  of  the  indemnity  for  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  engaged  to  be 
denrayed  by  China,  was  discharged. 

The  isUmd  of  Chu-san,or  Chow-san, 
lies  in  latitude  29«  22''  north.    The 


city,  which  had  fallen  into  decay  when 
closed  against  European  enterprise, 
immediately  felt  the  benefit  arising 
from  the  visits  of  British  merchants 
to  its  harbour.  It  is  a  great  rendez- 
vous of  native  junks,  which  average 
two  hundred  tons  burthen,  and  are  sup- 
plied with  four  oblong  sails  of  matting. 
It  is  only  a  short  distance  from  Ning- 
Fo,  the  principal  emporium  of  Che- 
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Kettig  profiDce.  Chu-san  is  blest 
with  the  most  productive  soil ;  it»  io- 
teroal  resources  are  abundant;  its 
climate  healthy ;  and  the  town  parti- 
cularly well  bnilty  for  that  country. 
It  has  become  the  sanatorium  of  China. 
All  who  impair  their  health  in  Hong- 
Kong  are  advised  to  take  a  voyage  for 
their  recovery  to  Chu-san,  from  whenee^ 
after  a  short  residence,  they  generally 
return  perfectly  convalescent.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  our  nego- 
ciators  neglected  to  secure  this  sidu- 
briooB  island  for  a  British  colony. 

Hong-Kong  is  one  of  the  worst  of 
that  cluster  of  islands  known  as  the 
**  Ladrone  or  Piratical  islands,"  which 
lie  off  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  river. 
It  is  a  barren»  uncultivated  region* 
where  no  vegetation  thrives.  The 
island  was  always  held  in  such  ill-re- 
pute by  the  Chinese,  that  it  was  des- 
titute of  a  single  habitation  when  de- 
livered up  to  our  troops*  It  presents 
only  an  aspect  of  barrenness  to  the  eye 
of  the  voyager.  A  rocky,  sterile 
mountain,  on  whose  side  the  town  of 
Victoria  is  built,  rises  from  the  shore. 
The  houses,  of  every  variety  of  form, 
are  built  with  stone;  streets  have 
sprung  up  with  continuous  ranges  of 
buildings,  interspersed  with  detached 
and  enclosed  villas. 

The  dwellings  attd  extensive ^<M2(Mni#, 
or  stores  of  the  merchants,  with  pri- 
vate wharfs,  extend  for  three  miles 
along  the  shore. 

Wong-ne-Chong,  or  the  Happy  Val- 
ley, which  might  with  more  propriety 
be  called  the  Valley  of  Death,  is  the 
only  picturesque  portion  of  the  island. 
Some  who  were  attracted  by  the  seen- 
ery,  erected  a  few  desirable-looking 
residences  along  this  valley;  they  are 
all  deserted  now.  The  inhabitants 
Were  successively  seized  with  fever, 
and  died. 

The  road  to  Chuck- Choo,  a  military 
station  situated  at  the  opposite  side  of 
the  island,  passes  through  this  valley, 
and  winds  up  the  mountain  side.  Many 
picturesque  views  of  the  harbour  and 
shipping  may  be  obtained  by  the  lover 
of  nature,  as  he  pursues  his  way  along 
this  road.  Broken  rod»,  relieved  by 
stunted  trees  in  the  foreground,  give 
some  mterest  to  the  picture. 

Hong-Kong  is  as  insignificant  in 
mag^tude,  as  it  is  deficient  in  re* 
sources,  and  insalubrious  in  climate. 
It  is  not  more  thaa  fifteen  miles  in 


leng^  by  ten  in  breadth.  It  is  de- 
pendant entirely  on  Cow-Loon  for  sup- 
plying its  markets  with  fruit,  vege- 
tables^ poultry,  and  the  great  mass  of 
live-stock  consumed  by  the  population. 
In  fact,  the  island  contributes  but  little 
to  the  support  of  its  inhabitants.  It 
indeed  returns  the  manure  to  Cow-loon, 
which  enables  the  cultivator  to  rear 
vegetables  and  fruit  for  its  consump- 
tion. It  is  but  natural  to  conclude, 
that  should  the  Clunese  authorities 
choose  at  any  time  to  stop  the  supplies^ 
which  they  once  did,  and  which  thej 
constantly  do  at  Macao,  we  should 
either  be  obliged  to  submit  to  their 
terms,  or  the  island  inevitably  expe- 
rience the  extreme  of  famine,  unless 
an  extraordinarv  amount  of  provisions 
happened  to  be  in  store. 

The  seasons  are  exceedingly  trjwg 
to  the  strongest  constitutions.  S 
would  convey  a  very  inadequate  idea 
of  the  rainy  season,  merely  to  speak  of 
torrents  of  rain ;  the  flood-gates  of 
heaven  appear  to  open,  and  threaten 
the  earth  with  another  flood.  The 
deluge  continues  through  the  months 
of  May  and  June,  and  sometimes  of 
July.  When  these  rains  oease,  mias- 
mata arisen  and  the  most  unhealthj 
season  of  the  year  begins.  The  sum- 
mer has  been  admitted,  by  all  the 
Indians  whom  I  met  in  China,  to  be 
far  hotter  and  much  more  oppressive 
than  in  any  part  of  India.  In  Hong- 
Kong,  I  have  known  the  thermometer 
at  1160  in  the  shade.  The  transition 
from  the  burning  heat  of  summer  to 
the  catting  blast  of  winter,  injures  the 
roost  robust.  A  piercing  north-east  wind 
blowsy  while  a  burning  sun  scorches 
the  bead.  The  nights  during  winter 
are  so  oold,  that  ice  b  formed  in  the 
water-jugs.  In  ^^  the  winter  in 
China  is  fsU  mach  more  severely  than 
in  Russia.  There,  indeed,  the  inter- 
nal arrangements  of  their  dwellings  is 
such  as  to  exclude  all  cold,  and  here 
the  comparison  will  not  hold.  But  in 
Russia,  warm  clothing  will  suffice  to 
protect  those  who  take  exercise  va 
the  open  air,  which  it  will  not  do  in 
China. 

The  climate  of  China  is  in  no  part 
healthy ;  yet  the  north  is  by  far  the 
most  salubrious  part  of  the  empire. 
Fevers  and  dvsentery  prevail  through 
the  whole  land,  and  the  sudden 
changes  from  heat  to  oold,  produce 
rheumatic  fevers  and  catarrhs  of  a 
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aefere  natore*  which  too  frequently 
prore  £Ektal. 

But  of  all  parts  of  China^  Hong- 
Kong  is  the  most  anhealtby,  and  the 
ferer  preTalent  there>  known  as  the 
Hong-Kong  fever*  is  as  fatal  as  cholera 
morbos.  The  temperate  and  intern* 
perate  become  alike  the  victims  of  this 
dreadful  fever*  which  generally  com- 
Biences  with  slight  hea&che*  and  gra* 
dually  increases  until  the  whole  head  is 
BO  sore*  that  no  part  can  bear  its  own 
weight  or  pressure  on  the  pillow.  The 
body  becomes  so  weak  and  enervated* 
that  the  patient  is  forced  to  assume  a 
recumbent  posture*  and  fever  rages  in 
the  veins  to  an  incredible  degree.  The 
e?e-balls  are  in  such  excessive  pain* 
that  light  can  be  ill  endured*  and  yet 
the  closing  of  the  eye-lids  is  intolerable. 
The  symptoms  increase  hourly  ;  but  it 
seldom  lasts  longer  than  ^se  days.  The 
/evor  has  this  peculiar  feature*  that  the 
patient  frequently  becomes  much  bet- 
ter* and  rallies  so  much  previously  to 
death*  that  instances  have  [constantly 
occurred  of  hb  sitting  up  in  bed*  or*  if 
allowed^  of  rising  from  it*  when  he  sud- 
denly becomes  delirious*  and  often  vio- 
lently so.  If  opposed  inludiciously  by 
force*  the  violence  of  the  patient  in- 
creases* and  he  expires  from  exhaustion. 
In  other  cases*  the  patient*  after  rally- 
ing, is  seized  with  frightful  convul- 
siona— the  features  are  dbtorted*  fixed 
and  rigid*  and  after  some  hours  of 
painful  suffering*  he  ceases  to  breathe. 
If  blood  be  taken  from  the  arm*  in  the 
eommencement  of  the  fever*  the  case 
is  generally  sure  to  terminate  fatally ; 
indeed  it  seems  to  have  baffled  all  me- 
dical skill.  No  treatment*  however 
successful  in  one  case*  has  proved  ef- 
fectual in  another.  In  this  fearful  dis- 
ease* medical  men  allow  that  medicine 
is  of  little  avail.  All  they  can  do  is  to 
adminbter  aperients  and  febrifuges* 
and  apply  cooling  lotions  constantly  to 
the  head.  Local  bleeding  babo  adopted* 
by  the  application  of  leeches  to  the 
head.  The  patient  b  kept  in  a  horizon- 
tsd  position*  with  the  head  depressed. 
L'^t  nutriment  should  be  constantly 
given*  and  the  utmost  kindness  and 
most  soothing  manner  used*  when  deli- 
rium appears.  A  medical  man  can  there- 
fore do  but  little*  and  the  only  chance 
of  recovery*  humanly  speaking*  is 
from  constant*  careful*  judicious*  and 
tender  nursing*  which  men  rarely  re- 
ceive in  Hoog-Kong*  being  left   to 


servants*  or  male  friends  unaccus- 
tomed to  act  the  part  of  nurses.  Of 
the  value  of  a  good  nurse*  I  can  speak 
from  sad  experience*  having  had  my- 
self a  most  fearful  attack  of  fever* 
from  which*  under  Providence*  I  re- 
covered* owing  principally  to  the 
tender  and  anxious  nursing  bestowed 
upon  me*  day  and  night*  by  one  of 
that  sex*  whose  peculiar  characterbtic 
it  is*  **  when  pam  and  sickness  wring 
the  brow**'  to  act  the  part  of  minis- 
tering angels.  During  recovery  from 
fever*  the  great  danger  to  be  appre- 
bended  arises  firom  the  extreme  de- 
bility and  dysentery  which  follow*  in 
the  few  cases  which  have  not  ter* 
minated  fatally.  The  ravages  upon 
the  constitution  are  most  trying*  the 
debility  and  weakness  of  limbs  fearful* 
and  the  joints  feel  the  effects  for 
years.  The  general  system  is  shat- 
tered* and  febrile  attacks  frequently 
recur.  Hong-Kong  is  as  insalubrious 
to  the  Chinese  as  to  Europeans ;  but 
few  of  the  former  die  in  Hong-Kong. 
The  moment  illness  appears*  they 
immediately  quit  the  island.  The 
Chinese,  generally  speaking*  are  not 
a  healthy  race;  they  are  subject  to 
scrofula*  ophthalmia*  leprosy*  and  cu- 
taneous diseases. 

Some  who  expended  much  capital 
in  improvements  upon  the  bland*  na- 
turally endeavoured  to  increase  the 
number  of  colonists.  Hence  the  local 
press*  under  their  influence^  never  re- 
corded half  the  deaths  which  occurred. 
A  gentleman,  who  had  large  property 
in  houses*  expressed  great  alarm  to 
me  at  the  illness  of  the  chief  justice* 
lest  a  panic  should  be  produced  in  case 
of  his  death  from  fever*  his  daughter 
having  then  recently  sunk  under  that 
direful  disease.  "  The  death*"  said  he^ 
''of  the  chief  justice  must  become 
necessarily  known  at  home.  It  would 
give  the  colony  a  bad  name*  deter 
others  from  settling  here*  and  it 
would  ultimately  be  the  ruin  of  us 
all." 

In  common  justice*  however*  let  the 
truth  be  told*  and  afford  those  who 
may  be  lured  to  reside  there*  the  op- 
portimity  of  doing  so  with  their  eyes 
open.  Hong-Kong  itself  is  not  only 
the  most  unhealthy  spot  in  China*  spar- 
ing neither  age  nor  sex*  but  the  site 
selected  for  Victoria*  the  principal 
town  and  seat  of  government*  is  the 
most  unhealthy  locality  of  the  whole 
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island,  situate  as  it  is  on  the  side  of  an 
arid  rock,  which  reflects  the  ra^s  of  a 
burning  sun  in  a  most  fearful  manner. 

Chuck- Choo,  although  by  no  means 
salubrious,  is  not  quite  so  destructive 
to  health.  The  Chinese  themselves 
consider  the  island  so  unhealthy,  that 
thej  always  hesitate  to  reside  there ; 
and  nothing  will  induce  them  to  bring 
their  wives  and  daughters.  Those 
who  live  there  for  a  time  constantly 
leave  it,  on  the  slightest  symptom  of 
illness.  The  greatest  inconvenience 
is  daily  experienced  by  the  sudden  de- 
parture of  servants,  when  seized  by 
the  most  trifling  indisposition.  The 
returns  to  the  army  medical  depart- 
ment, will  show  the  fearful  ravages 
from  disease  amongst  our  troops  in 
Hong-Kong.  The  mortality  is  five- 
fold greater  than  in  any  part  of  India. 
Men  who  spent  the  best  part  of  their 
lives  in  India,  have  told  me  that  they 
never  witnessed  so  much  disease  in 
any  part  of  the  Company's  possessions 
as  they  had  seen  in  Hong-Kong ;  and 
others,  who  bad  stood  the  ravages 
of  an  Indian  climate  for  many  years, 
with  unimpaired  health,  have  there 
sunk  before  my  eyes.  Horses  im- 
ported there  are  frequently  ill,  and  no 
living  thing  seems  to  thrive.  Vermin 
alone,  of  all  descriptions,  defy  the 
climate,  to  the  ruin  of  every  sort  of 
property.  No  birds  soar  through  the 
sultry  air ;  their  tuneful  notes,  ex- 
cept as  imprisoned  pets,  are  never 
heard.  To  beguile  the  time,  and 
make  our  habitation  look  as  much  like 
home  as  possible,  I  attempted  to  keep 
some  of  the  feathered  tribe  around  me, 
and  to  cultivate  a  few  plants.  Not- 
withstanding the  greatest  care  and 
attention,  the  birds  died  one  by  one, 
and  the  flowers  faded  away.  The 
climate  is  very  fatal  to  English  dogs. 
A  great  favourite,  and  a  very  valuable 
creature,  which  was  brought  from 
England,  died,  after  great  agony,  in 
my  nouse,  exhibiting  all  the  symptoms 
of  Hong-Kong  fever.  I  have  heard 
of  many  other  dogs  that  were  carried 
off  by  the  same  disorder. 

I  do  not  deny  that  from  roads  and 
drainage,  costly  originally,  but  ren- 
dered doubly  so  from  having  been  con- 
structed on  too  small  a  scale,  by  reason 
of  which  they  were  demolished  by  the 
rapid  torrents  of  the  first  rains,  much 
may  have  been  done  to  render  Victoria 
more  healthy,  but  no  part  of  Hong- 


Kong  ever  can  be  salubrious.  I  am 
quite  aware  that  every  overland  mail 
brings  men  from  China,  who  speak  in 
glowing  terms  of  the  increasing  salu- 
brity of  the  colony,  which  their  own 
emaciated  appearance  contradicts,  al- 
though benefited  by  the  passage  home. 
Then  ask  these  men  for  friend  after 
friend,  and  learn  that  one  is  dead,  an« 
other  come  to  Europe  to  re-establish  his 
impaired  health,  a  third  was  suffering 
from  fever  when  they  quitted  Hong« 
Kong,  and  a  fourth  had  undertaken  a 
voyage  to  the  north  for  change  of 
air  1 1 

It  is  only  necessary  to  visit  China,  to 
be  fully  convinced  of  the  fact,  that  do 
satisfactory  result  can  accrue,  either  in 
our  diplomatic  or  political  intercourse 
with  the  Chinese,  without  the  exhibi- 
tion on  our  part  of  the  utmost  firm- 
ness ;  yet  in  our  diplomatic  relations 
and  colonial  government,  we  are  wholly 
deficient  in  this  essential  characteristic. 
One  instance  will  illustrate  the  general 
character  of  the  colonial  government 
of  Hong-Kong^.  An  ordinance  was 
passed  in  October,  1844,  enacting  that 
a  general  registry  should  be  made  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  a  poll-tax  should 
be  levied  on  all  those  who  were  of 
Chinese  origin,  which  was  to  come  into 
operation  on  the  1st  November  follow- 
ing. The  whole  of  the  mercantile 
community  of  the  colony  represented 
the  evils  which  would  inevitably  attend 
the  passing  of  such  an  enactment.  The 
result  proved  the  correctness  of  their 
representations.  Meetings  of  the  Chi- 
nese inhabitants  were  held,  all  business 
stopped,  the  shops  shut,  and  the  markets 
forsaken.  Threatening  language  was 
used,  and  political  placards  were  ex- 
posed, written  in  the  Chinese  langpiage. 
The  government,  backed  by  a  major- 
general,  his  staff,  and  a  large  garrison, 
and  supported  by  the  men-of-war 
lying  in  the  harbour,  yielded  to  this 
demonstration  of  CMnese  resistance, 
the  very  point  they  had  previously  re- 
fused to  the  remonstrances  of  all  the 
mercantile  body;  and  the  ordinance 
was  repealed. 

Such  weakness  and  vacillation  was 
not  calculated  to  produce,  in  the 
minds  of  the  Chinese,  respect  for  the 
British  nation, her  laws  or  government. 
The  most  disastrous  consequences  to 
trade,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  bland, 
followed  this  measure.  Many  of  the 
richest    shopkeepers  not  only   closed 
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their  shops,  but  left  the  island.  It  was 
the  object  of  British  merchants  to  in- 
dace  old  and  wealthy  Chinese  mer- 
chants, if  not  to  reside  in  the  colony, 
to  form  establishments  there,  and  oc- 
casionally visit  Hong-Kong  for  the 
purpose  of  traffic.  One  of  the  richest 
and  most  respectid>le  in  Canton  had 
arranged  to  do  so  at  this  period,  but 
be  informed  a  friend  of  mine,  a  British 
merchant,  that  he  must  now  abandon 
the  idea,  fearing  that  the  introduction 
of  such  a  system  of  taxation  might 
cause  all  his  dollars  to  be  **  squeezed 
oat**  of  him.  The  governor  on  most 
occasions  is  at  variance  with  the  mer- 
chants, and  constant  attempts  are  made 
to  load  the  infant  colony  with  taxes. 
Hong-Kong,  in  all  probability,  after  the 
sscrilce  of  so  many  thousand  British 
lives,  and  the  expenditure  of  an  enor- 
mous British  capital,  will  not  only  not 
pay  the  colonial  expenses,  but  will  be- 
come a  burthen  upon  the  nation.  Our 
merchants  will  probably  abandon  it  for 
Biacao,  which  the  Portuguese  authori- 
ties have  had  at  length  the  good  sense 
to  make  a  free  port,  where  they  will 
find  a  more  agreeable  and  healthy 
place  of  abode.  An  ordinance  of  the 
same  year  formed  the  subject  of  much 
bitter  feeling,  and  no  small  amusement 
to  many,  for  a  long  period.  Robberies 
and  housebreaking  being  of  frequent 
occurrence,  it  became  necessary  for 
merchants  and  private  individuals  to 
employ  watchmen,  who,  according  to 
custom,  struck  together  two  hollow 
pieces  of  bamboo>  to  show  they  were 
on  the  alert,  as  they  walked  round  the 
premises.  During  the  temporary  ab- 
sence of  the  governor,  who  went  to 
visit  the  ports,  the  major-general 
anumed  the  reins  of  government,  as 
fieutenant-govemor,  and  caused  an  or- 
dinance to  be  passed  and  promul- 
gated, prohibiting,  under  certain  pains 
and  penalties,  the  striking  of  these 
hoDow  pieces  of  bamboo  between  the 
hours  of  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening 
and  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  This 
gallant  officer  was  the  only  person  who 
complained  of  this  usage  ;  he  alone 
declared  that  his  health  was  sacrificed 
—his  slumbers  disturbed — and  he  alone 
had  no  occasion  for  a  watchman,  having 
a  military  guard.  His  edict  was  uni- 
versally complained  of,  as  those  who 
employed  watchmen  had  a  right  to 
require  an  audible  proof  of  their  vigi- 
lance.   It  was  considered  too  good  a 


joke,  that  because  an  old  soldier  who 
ought  to  have  been  accustomed  to  war's 
alarms  could  not  sleep,  merchants  and 
private  individuals  were  to  be  suddenly 
deprived  of  the  protection  for  which 
they  paid,  without  the  substitution  of 
a  better.  In  spite  of  much  squabbling, 
the  grumbling  of  the  major-general,  and 
his  personal  visits,  attended  by  the  police, 
the  watchmen  of  the  merchants  con- 
tinned  to  beat  the  bamboo  ;  and  many 
a  laugh  was  raised  by  this  '*  bamboo 
question "  during  the  progress  of  the 
strife.  The  slumbers  of  the  major-gene- 
ral, it  must  be  owned,  were  very  easily 
disturbed.  He  could  not  sleep  if  a 
goose  cackled ;  an  American  trader 
who  lived  opposite  to  him  was  there- 
fore requested  to  kill  or  remove  all  his 
geese,  as  their  cackling  caused  the  ma- 
jor-general to  awake  at  too  early  an 
hour  in  the  morning  1 1 1  There  is  a 
member  of  the  colonial  government 
who,  in  the  general  estimation,  is  one 
of  the  few  in  authority  perfectly  qua- 
lified, in  every  respect,  to  govern,  com- 
mand, and  enforce  reepect — possessing 
that  suavity  of  manner,  and  hospitality 
of  disposition,  which  has  obtained  for 
him  the  universal  esteem  of  the  mer- 
cantile body,  and  of  all  who  have  the 
pleasure  of  his  acquaintance.  Expe- 
rience has  taught  him  the  true  charac- 
ter of  the  Chinese.  His  unflinching 
Jirmness,  and  his  jtut  and  impartial 
conduct  on  the  bench,  produced  such 
an  effect  upon  them,  that  one  word 
from  him  is  sufficient  to  secure  their 
respect  and  attention.  Those  who 
know  China  will  have  anticipated  the 
name  of  Major  William  Caine,  the 
chief-magistrate  of  Hong-Kong.  When 
I  first  anchored  in  Victoria  Harbour, 
I  was  much  struck  with  the  estimation 
in  which  this  gentleman  was  held.  Not 
being  understood  by  some  Chinese  who 
came  on  board,  when  I  asked  **  Who  is 
the  governor  here?"  I  changed  the 
form  of  the  inquiry,  and  asked  '*  Who 
is  the  great  man?"  The  immediate 
reply  was,  **  Major  Caine."  They 
knew  nothing  of  Sir  Henry  Pottinger, 
nor  of  Sir  John,  then  Mr.  Davis.  On 
many  occasions,  I  have  tried  various 
Chinamen,  and  questioned  them  about 
the  Governor,  or  No.  1,  Mandarin,  but 
they  knew  nothing  of  Sir  John  Davis ! 
^while  I  have  invariably  found  the 
name  of  Major  Caine  sufficient  to  deter 
them  from  extortion  or  insolence. 
It  has  invariably  been,  and  no  doubt 
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stin  18,  thd  policy  of  tbe  Chinese  mlers 
to  confine  our  trade  to  the  port  of  Can- 
ton. The  object  of  this  policy  is  eri- 
dentl J  two-fold — ^flrst,  in  consequence 
of  national  prejudices,  to  prevent,  as 
much  as  possible,  all  intercourse  with 
foreigners  ;  and,  secondly,  to  preserve 
the  inland  transit  duties,  from  which 
the  Emperor  derives  a  considerable 
revenue.  The  policy  of  Great  Britun, 
on  the  contrary,  is  to  force  the  trade 
into  the  North,  into  Shang-Hai,  the 
great  emporium  of  teas,  silks,  and  dyes, 
which  last  are  of  unrivalled  beauty,  in 
order  to  obtain  these  articles  at  first 
cost,  without  paying  the  additional 
charge  for  transit,  and  transit-duty. 
Our  trade  withShang-Hai  has  increased 
considerably  ;  but  with  British  energy, 
supported  by  sound  policy,  it  might  be 
materially  augmented. 

It  being  our  object  to  increase  and 
force  our  trade  into  the  North,  it  is 
also  incumbent  upon  us  to  protect  the 
trade,  by  establishing  a  colony  as  near 
to  Sbang-Hai  as  possible. 

By  the  possession  of  Hong-Kong, 
we  are  only  able  to  afford  immediate 
protection  to  our  merchants  and  traders 
in  Canton.  Chu-san  having  been  now 
given  up,  the  northern  ports  are  en- 
tirely unprotected,  owing  to  the  mis- 
taken policy  of  withdrawing  the  "  Bri- 
tish government-cruisers"  from  these 


parts.  With  the  fastest  ships  and  the 
most  favourable  wind,  it  is  from  ten  to 
fourteen  days'  sail  firom  Hong-Kong  to 
Shang-Hai.  Under  other  circumstan- 
ces the  voyage  occupies  three  weeks. 

Some  notice  must  be  taken  of  the 
Court  of  Justice,  in  the  construction 
of  which  many  difficulties,  as  all  who 
know  anything  of  the  routine  of  busi- 
ness in  legal  ofi^ces  are  aware,  must 
arise  in  a  new  colony.  These  difficul- 
ties have  all  been  overcome  by  the 
exertions  of  the  highest  judicial  officer 
in  the  service  of  the  Crown.  A  most 
happy  selection  was  made  of  a  gentle- 
man, and  a  lawyer  of  great  ability,  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  Hulmne  to  fill  the 
office  of  First  Chief  Justice  in  the 
island.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  mas- 
terly manner  in  which,  unaided,  he  has 
prepared  a  body  of  general  rules  and 
orders  for  the  r^ulation  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  The  urbanity  of  hi* 
demeanour,  the  soundness  of  his  judg- 
ment, and  the  impartiality  of  his  eon- 
duct  upon  the  bench,  have  secured  for 
him,  in  a  short  time,  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  all  upright  men.  Nor  are 
these  legal  attributes  and  attainments 
his  only  title  to  admiration. 

With  a  liberality  the  most  unusual, 
the  chief-justice  has  placed  a  most  va- 
luable law  library  in  the  court-house, 
for  the  use  of  practitioners  and  suitors. 


CHAPTER   IV. — DESCRIPTION   OF  THE    CHINESE — THEIR  DRESS,   ETC. 


The  lower  order  of  the  Chinese  are 
below  the  middle  stature ;  although 
there  are  to  be  found  amongst  them 
some  well-grown  men,  whose  muscles 
are  finely  developed.  The  wealthy 
classes,  however,  appear  to  be  much 
better  grown  ;  this  very  probably 
arises  ^om  better  food — as  many  of 
the  lower  orders  may  very  fairly  be 
described  as  an  omnivorous  species, 
eating  all  kinds  of  filth  and  offal. 
Poverty  compels  the  use  of  food, 
which,  under  more  prosperous  circum- 
stances, would  be  rejected  with  loath- 
ing. But  rice,  it  must  be  remembered, 
is  their  staple  article  of  nutriment. 

The  clothing  of  the  lower  class  of 
men  consists  of  very  wide  loose  trow- 
sers  and  a  jacket  made  of  highly- 
glazed  calico,  of  native  manufacture. 
The  very  poor,  and  the  coolees,  have 
only  trowsers ;  and  mendicants  may 
be  seen  with  a  piece  of  matting  tied 


round  their  waist,  scarcely  sufficient 
to  cover  their  nakedness.  The  middle 
and  lower  classes  wear  stockings, 
made  of  calico ;  and  shoes,  the  uppers 
of  which  are  made  of  black  silk,  and 
the  soles  of  felt,  three  inches  thick, 
with  turned-up  toes.  The  coolees  and 
poor  go  barefooted.  The  lower  or- 
ders wear  straw  and  bamboo  hats,  the 
brims  of  which  are  about  eighteen 
inches  broad ;  these  are  used  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  sun,  and  give  them 
a  very  extraordinary  appearance.  In 
the  rainy  season,  the  boatmen  and  coo- 
lees clothe  themselves  in  cloaks  and 
trowsers  made  of  reeds,  which  are 
very  grotesque,  making  them  resemble 
a  new  species  of  porcupine ;  but,  how- 
ever grotesque  this  dress  may  be,  it  is 
one  well  adapted  to  the  season,  as  it  is 
impervious  to  rain,  the  water  run- 
ning off  the  points  of  the  reeds,  as 
from  so  many  miniature  water-spouts. 
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In  eold  weftther^  the  middle  olaases 
wetr  a  bUck  Batin  cap,  somewhat  like 
asknU-oapf  and  a  wadded  jacket^ 
reaching  below  the  knees,  and  one  or 
more  shorter  ones,  according  to  the 
weather ;  toother  with  a  sort  of  leg- 
gingSy  coyenng  over  their  trowsers. 
The  wealthy  classes,  and  mandarins, 
wear  long  silken  robes,  reaching  to  their 
leet  (those  of  the  mandarins  more  or 
less  embroidered,  according  to  thetr 
rank),  silk  trowsers  and  black  satin 
boots,  with  felt  soles  three  inches  thick, 
and  pointed,  turned-np  toes.  In  win- 
ter, they  wear  half-a-dozen  garments 
of  varioofl  denominations,  all  wadded  | 
robes,  spencers,  and  velvet  tippets, 
thickly  wadded  with  cotton,  and  lined 
with  fur,  and  a  velvet  stock  round 
their  necks,  about  two  inches  high. 
In  summer,  the  mandarins  wear  a 
conical  cap  of  exceedingly  fine  white 
straw,  ornamented  with  a  flowing  tas- 
sel of  ruby-coloured  silk,  or  very  long 
fine  hair  of  some  animal,  which  is 
dyed  a  similar  colour,  and  surmounted 
with  a  button  denoting  their  rank. 
The  throat  is  uncovered.  In  winter, 
they  wear  a  black  sathi  cap,  with  a 
tomed-up  brim  of  three  inches  wide, 
hot  totally  dissimilar  to  that  worn  by 
the  middle  classes.  This  is  also  orna- 
mented with  ruby-coloured  silk,  and 
surmounted  by  the  button,  peculiar  to 
the  rank  of  the  wearer. 

So  much  importance  is  attached  to 
trifles,  that  neither  the  summer  nor 
winter  clothing  can  be  used  until  the 
emperor  issues  an  order  in  the  PeMn 
Gazette,  which  is  sent  round  to  the 
governors  of  each  province,  notifying 
the  day  on  which  he  will  robe  himself 
in  eidief  dress.  On  that  day,  all 
the  mandarins  simultaneously  change 
their  clothing.  The  Chinese  wear  no 
pockets,  but  round  their  waist,  and 
beneath  their  robes  or  jackets,  is  a 
girdle  of  more  or  less  costly  materials, 
according  to  the  wealth  of  the  indi- 
Tidaal ;  to  which  is  attached  a  purse, 
a  silk  handkerchief,  and  a  watch,  or 
sometimes  two  watches,  as  they  have 
a  great  fancy  for  pairs  of  everything 
expensive. 

The  dresses  of  the  mandarins,  worn 
on  state  occasions  and  at  festivals,  are 
the  most  splendid  that  can  well  be 
oooceived,  the  back  and  fronts  being 
covered  with  the  richest  embroidery, 
as  are  the  sleeves,  as  far  as  the  elbows. 
The  sleeves  are  made  much  longer 
than  the  arms,  and  pulled  up  in  wrin- 


kles ;  the  upper  portion  is  made  much 
longer  than  the  lower,  so  as  to  cover 
the  hand,  which  it  is  considered  eti- 
qnette  to  conceal  as  much  as  practi- 
cable. I  have  heard  of  these  dresses 
costing  two  thousand  dollars. 

The  fan  and  umbrella  are  in  eon- 
stant  use  in  China  during  the  summer. 
The  umbrella  used  by  the  middle  and 
lower  classes  is  made  of  bamboo,  co- 
vered with  thick  paper,  blackened, 
oiled,  and  varnished  over,  having  a 
cane  handle ;  and  this  common  article, 
the  cost  of  which  is  a  quarter  dollar,  is 
the  most  useful  against  the  rays  of  the 
Sun,  which  can  never  pierce  through, 
although  it  is  not  a-sixteenth  of  an 
inch  thick.  At  Ching-Choo,  they 
manufacture  very  beautiful  umbrellas, 
flowered  and  figured,  which  are  trans- 
parent, but  not  nearly  so  good  for  the 
purpose  as  the  common  black  one. 
Those  used  by  the  mandarins  and  weal- 
thy persons,  are  made  of  silk,  of  very 
large  size,  figured  and  ornamented  ac- 
cording to  their  station  ;  the  manda- 
rins having  an  imitation  button  on  the 
top,  to  denote  their  rank.  These  are 
held  over  their  heads  by  an  attendant, 
when  they  go  out  without  a  sedan- 
chair. 

The  use  of  the  fan  in  China  in 
summer,  is  universal  and  constant. 
If  your  tailor  comes  for  orders,  he 
raises  his  leg  and  pulls  out  his  fan,  not 
from  a  case,  but  from  his  stocking,  and 
commences  fanning  himself  with  great 
composure.  Should  your  compredore 
appear  before  you  to  receive  your  com- 
mands, he  finds  the  atmosphere  of 
your  room  too  hot  for  hiro,  and  he 
either  opens  his  fan,  which  he  has  in 
his  hand,  or  pulls  it  from  his  stock- 
ing, and  uses  it  with  equal  noncha^ 
kmce.  Your  servants  waiting  on  you 
at  dinner,  will  hand  you  a  plate  with 
one  hand,  and  fan  themselves  with  the 
other.  The  fan  is  similar  in  shape  to 
that  usually  adopted  by  our  ladies,  and 
is  to  be  seen  with  all,  except  the  low- 
est coolees. 

The  men  of  all  classes  have  their 
faces  smooth,  and  the  whole  front,  and 
part  of  the  back  of  the  head,  leaving  a 
circular  spot  on  the  top,  where  the  hair 
is  allowed  to  grow  to  a  great  length. 
This  hair  is  very  black  and  coarse,  and 
is  platted  into  a  tail,  which  hangs  down 
their  backs,  nearlv  to  their  heels.  At 
first  I  was  much  surprised  at  the 
length  of  their  hair ;  but,  upon  close 
inspection,  I  found  nearly  half  of  the 
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tail  was  composed  of  black  silk  brwd, 
rery  cleverly  platted  to  conceal  the 
joining. 

The  complexion  of  the  men  Taries 
from  an  olive  colour  to  a  bright  vellow. 
The  face  is  broad  and  flat,  with  high 
cheek-bonesy  and  a  small,  keen  black 
eje.  The  expression  of  the  face  is 
intelligent,  but  they  cannot  be  called 
a  handsome  race.  The  women  are 
below  the  middle  size,  not  well  formed, 
being  very  narrow  across  the  shoul- 
ders and  hips ;  their  complexion  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  men,  but  their 
faces  are  totally  devoid  of  the  same  in- 
telligent expression.  Amongst  the 
lower  orders,  the  dress  differs  but 
little  from  that  of  the  men,  with  this 
exception,  that  the  jacket  re(\,ches  to 
the  knees.  They  wear  the  same  sort 
of  bamboo  and  straw  hats ;  and  those 
who  are  uncrippled,  and  can  afford 
shoes,  wear  the  same  sort  of  shoes  as 
the  men ;  but  those  whose  feet  are 
deformed,  invariably  wear  a  covering 
on  the  legs  and  feet,  and  shoes.  The 
married  women  draw  the  hair  up  from 
the  face  into  a  topknot  on  the  crown 
of  the  head,  where  it  is  dressed  into 
numberless  bows ;  these  they  orna- 
ment, either  with  artificial  flowers,  or 
silver  filagree  pins,  six  inches  long, 
which  they  place  in  the  hair,  so  as  to 
stick  out  like  one  or  more  horns  on 
each  side.  When  undressed  in  this 
manner,  the  hair  is  platted  into  a  large 
tail,  exactly  like  the  men.  The  wi- 
dows and  unmarried  females  wear  the 
front  part  of  the  hair  combed  over  the 
forehead,  and  cut  straight  across,  like 
a  boy's. 

The  women  of  all  classes  are  very 
fond  of  trinkets,  and  wear  as  many 
silver  and  jade-stone  rii^,  bracelets, 
and  anklets,  as  they  can  aJTord — bat 
gold  is  never  used  by  them.  The 
dress  of  the  unper  classes  is  nearly  as 
handsome  as  tnat  of  the  mandarins— 
but  every  part  of  their  dress  will  be 
found  of  a  different  color* 

The  head-dress  of  all  classes  is  near- 
ly  alike ;  except  that  the  higher  orders 
wear  the  best  description  of  jade-stone, 
and  enamelled  and  silver  pins  set  with 
pearls.  They  do  not  wear  linen ;  the 
under-jacket,  being  the  .dress  worn 
next  the  person,  is  made  of  cri9e,and 
has  tight  long  sleeves,  embroidered 
round  the  wrists  and  neck  ;  over  this 
they  wear  another  jacket,  which  is 
made  either  of  flowered  satin  or  cr^>e ; 
the  sleeves  are  very  wide  and  short. 


reaching  only  to  the  elbow;  an  em- 
broidered border  encircles  the  bottom 
of  the  jacket  and  slecTes ;  the  em- 
broidery is  either  of  gold,  or  silk  and 
gold — the  border  is  three  inches  deep, 
and  is  a  difierent-colored  silk  or  crape 
to  that  of  the  jacket,  which  is  lined 
with  a  third  color.  The  trowsers  are 
exceedingly  wide  and  long,  and  are 
embroidered  round  the  ankle  in  a  si- 
milar manner  to  the  jacket,  although 
not  to  match  it.  The  great  object  m 
a  lady's  dress  is,  to  combine  as  g^eat  a 
diversity  of  colors,  and  variety  of  em- 
broidery, as  posaUe.  Over  the  trow- 
sers, the  wife  wears  a  rich  satin  petti- 
coat, very  handsomely  embroidered. 
This  can  only  be  used  by  the  vnfef 
and  can  never  be  worn  by  unmarried 
daughters  or  handmaids.  The  shoes 
have  heels  about  an  inch  high,  and  the 
uppers  are  very  elaborately  embroider- 
ed  in  gold  and  silks,  and  bound  round 
with  gold  tinsel.  They  do  not  wear 
stockings,  but  red  and  black  ribbon  is 
bound  round  the  foot  and  leg.  Like 
the  men,  they  wear  under  their  jackets 
a  silken  girdle,  to  which  is  invariably 
attached  an  embroidered  bag,  which 
contains  their  tobacco  and  pipe.  They 
always  carry  a  fan,  which  is  either 
embroidered,  or  made  of  feathers,  and 
is  either  of  an  oblong,  round,  or  point- 
ed form,  and  does  not  fold  up.  Al- 
though the  dress  is  anything  but  be- 
coming, affording  no  opportunity  to 
display  symmetry  or  form,  being  per- 
fectly loose,  and  fastened  tight  round 
the  throat,  still  the  taut  ensemble  is 
very  nleasing. 

Infants,  and  children  of  all  classes, 
are  invariably  dressed  in  jackets  and 
trowers,  the  materials  being  the  only 
variation,  which  are  always  in  accorcU 
ance  with  the  wealth  of  the  parents. 
Male  children  have  the  head  shaved, 
leaving  two  circular  spots  of  hair, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  head,  before 
the  ears,  which  are  platted  into  tails. 
At  eight  years  old  the  hair  is  allowed 
to  grow  on  the  top,  or  crown,  and  the 
rest  of  the  head  is  shaved ;  the  tml  is 
then  platted  when  the  hair  is  of  suffi- 
cient length.  The  hair  of  the  females 
is  allowed  to  grow,  and  is  patted  into 
a  tail  at  two  years  old. 

The  Chinese  have  naturally  a  gn^eat 
dislike  to  innovations — the  national 
dress  never  vanring,  their  fashions  ne- 
ver change.  They,  like  all  eastern 
nations,  attach  great  value  to  dress  and 
state ;  but  there  is  no  nation  which  re- 
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^ects  80  mnch  the  external  accompa- 
luments  of  rank  and  station  as  the 
Chinese.  In  contradistiuction  to  the 
manner  in  which  consnkr  officers  and 
her  Majesty's  plenipotentiary  walk 
abont  the  streets  of  Canton  and  in 
Victoria,  unaccompanied  by  marks  of 
state  or  authority,  I  will  attempt  the 
description  of  the  visit  of  the  mandarin 
of  Cow- Loon  (a  small  town  on  the  shore 
opposite  to  Victoria),  made  to  a  mis- 
sionary^  residing  in  the  latter  place, 
which  therefore  cannot  be  considered 
as  a  state  visit  made  to  authorities. 
He  crossed  over  in  his  boat,  manned 
with  twenty  oars  on  each  side,  in  which 
were  hb  sedan-chair,  chair-bearers,  mu- 
sicians, flag-bearers,  and  runners. 
Upon  hnding,  dressed  in  his  embroi- 
dered silken  robes,  he  entered  his 
chair,  which  was  borne  by  eight  bear- 
ers. The  runners  preceded,  flour- 
ishing theur  b&mboos  on  each  side,  to 
clear  the  road  from  all  who  came  be- 
tween the  air  and  the  mandarin's  dig- 
nity. Then  followed  musicians  with 
wind-instruments  and  gongs,  making 
most  unearthlv  sounds,  to  the  immi- 
nent risk  of  deafening  her  Majesty's 
subjects  for  life.  After  these  came 
the  flag-bearers  with  flags,  three  yards 
in  lei^th,  on  long  poles,  on  which  were 
inscribed,  in  large  golden  characters, 
the  name,  style,  title,  and  dignities  of 
the  mandarin.  The  rear  was  brought 
up  by  a  number  of  nondescripts. 

This  was  not  a  mandarin  of  high 
rank  by  any  meansy  being  only  of  the 
fourth  class. 

From  a  desire  to  visit  the  residence 
of  this  mighty  man,  and  to  gratify  the 
eoriosity  of  one  of  Eve's  fair  daugh- 
ters, I  went  over  to  Cow- Loon,  accom- 
panied by  some  friends,  and  attended 
by  our  servants.  Upon  landing,  we 
saw  a  square,  low  fort,  which  we  were 
informed  was  the  official  residence  of 
the  mandarin,  and  to  which  we  accord- 
ingly repaired ;  and  having  been  intro- 
daced  to  the  mandarin,  were  granted 
permission  to  visit  his  city,  as  they  call 
It.  To  our  amazement,  we  found  this 
mandarin,  whom  we  saw  before  sur- 
rounded with  so  much  state,  without 
shoes  or  stockings,  and  hastily  putting 
on  his  jacket  to  receive  us.  He  had 
evidently  been  superintending  the  re- 
pairs of  an  old  wheel.  He  invited  us 
into  the  fork,  which  we  went  round  to 
iospeot,  and  found  four  guns  of  the 
^fSTf  rudest  construction,  honey-comb- 
ed, and  wholly  useless.  These  were 
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the  only  means  of  defence.  My  ser- 
vants having  informed  the  mandarin 
who  I  was,  he  sent  his  attendants  to 
show  us  the  way.  After  walking 
through  a  number  of  dirty  alleys,  we 
entered  the  gates  of  the  city,  which 
are  always  closed  at  night ;  each  street 
is  also  closed  by  fastening  together 
upright  wooden  bars.  After  night- 
fall, no  one  is  allowed  to  walk  about 
without  a  lantern.  These  precautions 
are  general  throughout  the  empire, 
and  are  adopted  to  prevent  the  depre- 
dations of  robbers,  who  enter  the 
streets,  fire  houses,  and  in  the  confu- 
sion thus  occasioned,  carry  off  the 
wives  and  children  of  mandarins  and 
rich  ni^en,  in  order  to  extort  ransom. 

Let  the  reader  conceive  a  collection 
of  pig-styes,  constructed  of  bamboos, 
plastered  over  with  mud,  and  thatched 
with  coarse  paddy  straw,  in  which  are 
exposed  for  sale  rice,  paddy  (which  is 
rice  with  the  husks),  tea,  dried  fish, 
and  fat  pork,  and  he  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  streets  we  passed  through* 
which  are  remarkably  narrow  ;  but 
as  we  proceeded,  we  found  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  richer  inhabitants  of  a 
better  description.  At  the  door  of 
one,  an  old  man,  evidently  of  the  higher 
class,  was  standing,  who  gazed  upon 
the  face  of  my  fair  companion  with 
marked  astonishment — for  the  beau- 
ties of  Britain  do  not  correspond  with 
a  Chinaman's  ideas  of  beautv  in  any 
one  particular.  His  beau  ideal  oi  beau- 
ty consists  in  feet  deformed  and  com- 
pressed into  a  mass  three  inches  in 
length,  bandaged  up  from  infancy  in 
bindings,  never  unwound  till  woman- 
hood (consequently  the  odour  from  a 
beauty  is  not  of  **  Araby  the  blest"),  a 
fieshless  figure,  without  those  gpraceful 
undulations,  we  English  consider  so 
essential  to  female  beauty ;  a  dingy, 
yellow  complexion,  overplastered  with 
white  cosmetic,  high  cheek-bones,  re- 
markably small  piggish  eyes,  with  pen- 
cilled eye-brows,  meeting  over  the 
nose,  low  brow,  with  oblong  ears, 
coarse  black  hair,  anoudted  with  stink- 
ing pork-fat,  until  it  stands  on  end, 
then  drawn  up  from  the  face  to  the 
top  of  the  head,  where  itJs  dressed  in 
a  high  top-knot,  in  which  are  stuck 
perpendicularly  silver  pins,  and  occa- 
sionally flowers. 

The  aforesaid  old  Chinaman  looked, 
as  I  have  said,  at  my  companion's  face* 
took  a  minute  survey  of  her  dress, 
which  he  appeared  to  admire.     This  I 
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can  readily  conceive,  as,  being  the 
winter  season,  it  consisted  of  what  the 
Chinese  value  highly — namely,  a  velvet 
pelisse  and  sable  for.  In  China,  this 
fur  is  exceedingly  prized,  and  is  only 
worn  by  mandarins  of  the  first  class. 
But  to  proceed  with  the  old  man.  He 
next  partially  stooped  to  gain  a  view 
of  her  feet,  which,  when  he  did  obtain, 
the  marked  feelings  of  surprise,  min- 
gled with  disgust,  which  were  depicted 
in  his  countenance,  was  most  ludi- 
crous, and  I  could  hardly  refrain  from 
laughing  aloud ;  for  I  natural! v  con- 
cluded that  my  old  friend  could  not 
reconcile  in  his  mind  what  he  might 
consider  costly  dress  and  lady-like  de- 
meanour with  uncrippled  feet,  at  none 
but  those  of  the  lowest  ranks  in  China 
have  their  feet  the  natural  size. 

A  few  doors  ftirther  on,  a  China^ 
woman,  of  apparently  the  same  class, 
appeared  at  the  door  with  her  atten- 
dants, evidently  drawn  there  to  gaze 
upon  the  strange  being  of  her  own 
sex,  who  had  appeared  amongst  them, 
and  beckoning  with  her  hand,  she  en- 
deavoured to  mduce  my  companion  to 
enter.  Female  curiosity,  and  a  laud- 
able desire  to  see  the  domestic  arrange- 
ments within,  might  possibly  have  in- 
duced an  English  lady  to  pay  the  visit ; 
but  this  I  would  not  consent  to,  know- 
ing full  well  that  I  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  accompany  her,  and  having 
the  fate  of  a  fair  countrywoman  of 
ours  too  vividly  impressed  upon  my 
memory. 

This  lady  had  a  great  desire  to  in- 
spect the  interior  economy  of  a  begum's 
residence  in  India.  After  some  difii- 
cidty,  she  succeeded  in  causing  herself 
to  be  invited,  and  fully  resolved  upon 
a  personal  and  minute  inspection  of  all 
their  wardrobes.  She  went,  in  a  high 
state  of  feminine  excitement,  at  the 
appointed  hour,  and  was  received  with 
great  state  and  marked  kindness  by 
the  begum,  who  introduced  her  visitor 
to  the  various  members  of  her  house- 
hold. Upon  entering  the  ladies'  apart- 
ments, the  visitor,  to  her  horror,  too 
late  (fiscovered  that  female  curiosity 
was  as  strongly  implanted  in  the  breasts 
of  the  begum's  ladies  as  in  her  own, 
and  with  the  advantage  of  numbers  on 
their  side.  In  short,  the  inspection 
was  their's,  and  not  her's — ^for  they  li- 
terally undressed  her,  and  not  even 
contented  with  this  victory,  they 
pinched  her  skin,  to  ascertain  if  the 
white  were  natural.     The  visitor  was 


at  length  too  happy  to  make  her  es- 
cape, with  her  toilette  not  so  carefully 
or  becomingly  arranged  as  at  her  en- 
trance. 

Walking  further  through  the  town, 
we  came  to  a  theatre,  on  the  walls  of 
which  were  described,  in  large  charac- 
ters and  pictures  of  glowing  colours, 
the  performances.  These  consisted  of 
dramatic  representations,  feats  of 
horsemanship,  and  fireworks.  Near 
to  this  was  the  Joss  house,  or  place  of 
worship.  We  saw  here  what  is  to  be 
seen  in  all  of  them — high  lanterns,  a 
huge,  big-bellied  Joss,  bedaubed  with 
gaudy  colours  and  tinsel ;  near  to  him 
his  wife  and  child  equally  gaudy.  Be- 
fore these  were  placed  offerings  and 
lighted  joss-sticks.  A  short  distance 
on  was  Qui  (their  devil)  a  large  gro- 
tesque, black  monster,  partially  of 
human  form,  with  open  mouth,  wings 
from  his  shoulders,  long  talons  on  his 
hands,  and  cloven  feet.  Before  him 
were  to  be  found  the  same  offerings  as 
before  Joss ;  indeed,  the  Chinese  ap* 
pear  to  worship  Qui  more  than  Joss, 
as  thev  say  if  you  do  not  worship  him 
he  will  injure  you. 

Having  walked  through  the  town, 
we  found,  situate  on  its  outskirts,  gar- 
dens, which  supply  the  market  of  Vic- 
toria with  fruit  and  vegetables.  In 
each  of  these  enclosed  gardens  is  to 
be  found  a  large  earthen  pot,  un- 
covered, in  which  is  accumulated  all 
descriptions  of  filth,  which,' though 
very  proper  for  manure,  sends  forth 
anything  but  an  agreeable  perfbme. 

Although  our  party  attracted  uni- 
versal attention,  men,  women,  and 
children  issuing  forth  as  we  passed 
along,  we  were  not  molested  or  crowd- 
ed upon  unpleasantly;  and  although 
we  stopped  to  purchase  some  curiosi- 
ties essentially  Chinese,  during  the 
whole  time  we  did  not  hear  the  ex- 
pression of  **  Fan- Qui"  once  used. 
This  we  'considered  was  partly  owing 
to  our  being  dressed  as  English  gentle- 
men, since  the  neglige  dress  adopted 
by  the  English  in  China  is  not  calcu- 
lated to  produce  respect  from  a  nation 
attaching  such  importance  to  exter- 
nals. We  remarked  every  description 
of  shop  here  with  the  exception  of  an 
opium  shop,  which  is  not  uncommon 
in  Hong-Kong.  Thanking  the  man- 
darin, and  remunerating  his  attendants, 
we  returned  home,  highly  pleased  with 
our  trip.  We  shall  resume  our  nar- 
rative next  month. 
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The  natural  history  of  mani  and  the 
Btudj  of  the  earth's  crust,  have  ex- 
cited more  than  a  purely  scientific  in- 
terest ;  their  intimate  connexion  with 
questions  relating  to  the  origin  and 
antiquity  of  our  race,  has  given  them 
importance  with  many  who  otherwise 
would  have  bestowed  no  attention  on 
such  investigations.  With  the  an- 
ctentSy  destitute  of  positive  revelation, 
and  with  scarcely  any  deep  conviction 
of  the  moral  importance  and  destinies 
of  the  human  family,  questions  respect- 
ing the  origin  of  mankind  called  forth 
but  little  curiosity,  and  were  very  sum- 
marily decided.  The  opinion  that  the 
world  was  eternal,  was  extended  to 
the  various  races  of  its  inhabitants,  or, 
on  the  contrary,  animals  originated 
spontaneously  ft'om  mud  and  slime 
acted  on  by  the  sun's  rays,  was  very 
general,  and  was  admirably  adapted  to 
blunt  the  edge  of  curiosity.  When 
mich  notions  prevailed,  the  varieties  of 
the  human  race  were  easily  accounted 
for — ^the  blue-eyed,  flaxen-haired,  and 
whit^skinned  German  differed  firom 
the  woolley-headed  Negro  because  they 
were  antochthones,  that  is,  sprung  from 
the  soil  of  their  respective  countries. 
The  social  system  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  contained  no  element  that 
could  stimulate  inquiry  respecting  the 
origin  or  history  of  mankind.  Believ- 
ing themselves  superior  to  all  others, 
they  looked  upon  the  barbarians,  as 
they  called  them,  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  people  of  the  United 
States  do  on  the  Cherokees  or  the 
Negroes.  In  countries  where  slavery 
prevuls-^that  is,  where  the  social  edi- 
fice is  based  on  oppression — but  little 
attention  is  paid  to  the  migrations  of 
nations,  or  the  scientific  study  of  their 
dialects.  In  this  point  of  view,  it  is 
interesting  to  compare  the  narrations 
of  modem  travellers  with  the  ancient 
historians.  The  travels  of  Humboldt, 
the  writings  of  Foster,  who  accompa- 


nied Captain  Cook,  afford  such  stores 
of  precise  knowledge  respecting  the 
various  tribes  they  visited,  as  Contrast 
strongly  with  the  carelessness  and 
contradictions  which  we  find  in  Taci- 
tus, Strabo,  or  Ammianus  Marcellinus. 
We  could  scarcely  find  out  what  was 
the  complexion  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians from  the  united  testimonies  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  so  in- 
different were  they  respecting  such  in- 
quiries. It  was  not  until  such  mvestiga- 
tions obtained  amoral  interest  that  they 
were  cultivated  with  zeal  and  atten- 
tion ;  and  if  we  have  too  often  occa- 
sion to  complain  of  the  bigotry  with 
which  scientific  investigations  have 
been  treated,  we  must,  m  justice,  re- 
member the  important  considerations 
which  gave  an  impulse  to  pursuits 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  ne- 
glected. The  intolerance  which  some- 
times impeded  the  progress  of  geology 
has  also  been  the  means  of  increasing 
the  number  of  students.  The  study 
of  philology  might  still  have  been  con- 
fined to  the  niceties  of  the'Greek  and 
Latin  languages,  had  not  the  translat- 
ing of  the  Scriptures  into  the  vernacu- 
lar languages  of  Europe  required  the 
study  of  the  Semitic  dialects,  and 
taught  scholars  that  there  were  other 
laws  of  speech  than  those  displayed  by 
the  Indo-European  tongues. 

It  is  only  from  a  very  recent  period 
that  the  natural  history  of  man  has 
been  cultivated  with  any  degree  of 
success,  and  the  reason  is  abundantly 
obvious — the  instruments  of  investiga- 
tion required  to  be  created.  We 
could  not  point  out  the  essential  con- 
ditions of  the  physical  structure  of 
man,  until  the  science  of  comparative 
anatomy  had  been  constituted;  we 
could  not  prove  the  Oriental  origin  of 
the  Celtic  race,  before  we  had  obtained 
a  knowledge  of  the  other  Indo-Euro- 
pean languages  ;  and  the  common 
origin  of  the  native  tribes  of  America 
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is  only  proved  by  philological  investi- 
gations respecting  their  dialects.  It 
iSy  in  factf  owing  to  the  very  compli- 
cated nature  of  the  investigation^  that 
so  many  very  absard  opinions  have 
been  set  forth  respecting  the  natural 
history  of  our  race :  few  can  combine 
an  adequate  knowledge  of  all  the  pre- 
liminary branches  of  inquiry,  and 
hence  one-sided  and  erroneous  views 
were  almost  inevitable.  The  bones  of 
other  animals  were  mistaken  for  those 
of  man ;  and  hence  stories  of  pigmies 
and  giants.  These  who  knew  nothing 
of  the  differential  anatomy  of  the  man 
and  the  ape^  believed  that  the  lower 
was  gradually  transmuted  into  the 
higher  animaL  Even  Linnaeus  could 
find  no  distinction  between  man  and 
the  ourang,  and  places  them  in  the 
same  genus,  as  homo  sapiens  and  homo 
troglodytes,  besides  enumerating  va- 
rious races  of  wild  men,  among  whom 
a  countryman  of  our  own,  the  homo 
ferus  ovinus  Hibemus,  takes  his  appro- 
priate place.  M.  Bory  St.  Vincent 
instead  of  one  admits  no  less  than 
twenty-seven  species  of  man,  displayed 
in  all  the  arid  and  formal  language  in 
which  naturalists  describe  the  various 
kinds  of  mosses  or  insects.  Lord 
Kames  is  profound  respecting  the  ori- 
ginal savage  state  of  man,  of  which  he 
knew  notUng ;  and  yet  from  his  inves- 
tigations arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  forgeries  of  Macpherson  are 
the  genuine  compositions  of  Ossian. 

If  inadequate  knowledge  and  pre- 
mature speculations  have  thus  pro- 
duced a  fruitful  progeny  of  errors, 
other  mistakes  have  originated  from  a 
want  of  analysis— the  different  and  dis- 
tinct questions  have  not  been  sepa- 
rated, nor  has  their  bearings  been  seen 
with  sufficient  clearness.  We  will, 
therefore,  offer  a  few  remarks,  on  a 
subject  concerning  which  much  mis- 
conception previdls.  The  rather  af- 
fected term,  Unity  of  the  Human  Race, 
introduced  into  the  science  by  Blumen- 
bach,  is  one  of  those  vague  phrases  to 
which  no  very  definite  idea  can  be  at- 
tached. It  may  mean  that  man  is  a 
species  distinct  from  all  other  animals, 
or,  that  all  the  individuals  of  the  hu- 
man race  belong  to  a  single  species. 
It  is  obvious  that,  frequently  as  these 
statements  are  confounded,  it  is  most 
important  to  keep  them  separate — they 
demand  different  modes  of  proof,  and 
one  of  them  carries  us  much  further  in 


our  inferences  than  the  other.  That 
the  human  race  belong  to  different 
species  from  any  other  group  of  indi- 
viduals in  the  animal  kingdom,  is  a  fact 
which  no  one  denies ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  physical  structure  of  roan 
presents  something  far  more  important 
than  what  naturalists  call  a  specific 
difference.  Man  does  not  differ  in 
structure  from  the  ourang,  merely  in 
the  same  sense  as  the  horse  does  f^om 
the  zebra,  or  the  buffalo  from  the  ox — 
he  belongs  not  only  to  a  distinct  spe- 
cies, but  to  a  distinct  genns.  Thus  the 
difference  is  even  greater  than  between 
two  genera — man  differs  from  the  ou- 
rang in  the  same  sense  as  the  ape 
tribe  differs  from  the  group  of  carni- 
vorous animals.  This  enormous  dif- 
ference in  structure  between  man  and 
the  ourang,  although  admirably  illus- 
trated by  D'Aubenton,  nearly  a  century 
ago,  is  strangely  overlooked  by  such 
speculators  as  believe,  with  La  Marck, 
that  one  species  can  be  transmuted  in- 
to another.  The  refutation  of  those 
doctrines,  retailed  at  second-hand 
by  the  compiler  of  the  "  Vestiges  of 
Creation,"  might  very  safelv  be  de- 
cided by  even  a  cursory  study  of  the 
human  skeleton,  as  contrasted  with 
that  of  the  ourang  or  Chimpansee. 
These  remarkable  anatomical  peculia- 
rities of  the  human  race  involve  not 
merely  physical,  but  intellectual  and 
moral  consequences.  The  long  and 
helpless  infancy  involves  education,  and 
this,  in  its  turn,  the  family  relations 
and  sympathies ;  and  the  physical  pe- 
culiarities of  the  hand,  and  erect  walk- 
ing, would  be  unable  to  preserve  the 
race  from  speedy  extinction,  unless 
they  were  combined  with  intellect,  and 
some  decree  of  free  agency  and  ac- 
countability— essential  conations  of 
the  social  state. 

If  it  is  one  of  the  best-estabUshed, 
and  self-evident  truths  in  science,  that 
man,  even  when  physically  considered, 
is  thus  separated,  by  an  impassable 
hiatus,  from  the  most  elaborately-con- 
structed of  the  lower  animals.  An- 
other very  important  question  renuuns 
— Is  there  more  than  one  species  of 
the  human  genus  ?  Does  the  Mongol, 
the  Negro,  and  the  European,  belong 
to  as  many  distinct  species,  created  at 
different  times  and  places,  or  are  all 
the  endless  varieties  of  form,  colour, 
and  temperament,  merely  the  results 
of  physicial  causes,  modifying  one  ori- 
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ginal  species?  The  solution  of  this 
question  involyes  more  difficulties  than 
the  former  one  ;  for  although  the  doc- 
trine of  the  permanence  of  species  is 
the  basis  of  all  sound  natural  history, 
it  is  unquestionably,  in  many  cases« 
very  difficult  to  decide  what  are  species, 
and  what  are  mere  yarieties.  In  in- 
restigating  the  specific  unity  of  the 
human  race,  under  all  its  variations, 
we  must  be  guided,  in  as  far  as  natural 
history  is  concerned,  by  indirect  re- 
sults. Every  botanist  who  has  studied 
such  genera  as  the  rose  and  the  wil- 
low, kaows  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  ascertain  what  are  species,  and  what 
Tflrieties ;  and  the  same  difficulties  oc- 
cur in  the  animal  ^kingdom.  We  all 
can  distinguish  between  a  hare  and 
rabbit,  but  how  difficult  is  it  to  express 
the  difference  in  words.  The  fox,  the 
jackal,  and  the  wolf,  are  distinct  spe- 
cies, yet  they  do  not  appear  to  differ  so 
much  as  the  terrier,  the  greyhound, 
and  the  mastiff;  yet  these  are,  un- 
questionably, merely  varieties  of  the 
dog.  We  must,  however,  remember, 
that  even  where  we  cannot  find  organic 
differences,  we  sometimes  find  other 
criteria  no  less  decisive  of  species. 
Thus  the  mode  of  breeding  ana  rear- 
ing their  young,  indicates  a  specific 
distinction  between  the  hare  and  rab- 
bit; and  in  like  manner  the  solitary 
fox  and  the  jackal,  who  hunts  in  packs, 
may  from  these  habits  alone  be  consi- 
dered distinct.  The  unity  of  the 
human  species,  in  as  far  as  it  is  a  zoo- 
logical question,  appears  to  be  by  far 
the  most  probable  view,  and  is  scarcely 
contradicted  by  any  opposing  evidence. 
We  know  that  domestication  exercises 
a  powerful  influence  in  producing,  in 
varieties,  the  Shetland  pony  and  the 
London  dray-horse  ;  and  the  varieties 
of  our  tame  animals,  and  also  of  our 
cultivated  vegetables,  prove  how  greatly 
species  may  vary,  and  the  varieties  of 
the  human  race  are  not  greater  than 
those  which  we  observe  within  the  li- 
mits of  species  in  the  inferior  animals. 
Another  source  of  confusion  in  this  in- 
quiry is  from  the  narrow  and  technical 
views  which  mere  naturalists  are  too 
apt  to  entertain,  and  of  this  the  work 
of  Col.  Hamilton  Smith  affords  a  cu- 
rious illustration.  The  learned  writer 
speaks  of  normal  and  aberrant  races  of 
man,  of  typical  and  subtypical  stocks, 
no  doubt  to  the  wonder  of  those  who 
know  not  the  sacred  language  of  the 


systematists.  From  the  use,  or  rather 
abuse,  of  such  phrases,  the  uninitiated 
would  be  apt  to  suppose  that  the  va- 
rious tribes  of  mankind  might  be  as 
easily  classified  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
wards  and  streets  of  a  great  city ;  and 
it  is  this  unfortunate  rage  for  applying 
system  where  system  is  inapplicable, 
tnat  g^ves  an  air  of  precision  to  what 
is  most  indefinite.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  the  terms  Caucasian,  Mongolian, 
&c.,  have  been  so  abused,  that  it  is  de- 
sirable that  science  should  speedily  get 
quit  of  what  can  only  produce  mis- 
takes. 

If  the  varieties  of  mankind  stood 
out  so  boldly  as  is  thus  supposed, 
some  presumption  of  a  plurality  of 
species  might  be  entertiuned.  But  such 
ideas  are  far  from  the  truth.  If  we 
take  the  woolly-haired  type,  as  learned 
men  delic^hted  to  call  it,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  African,  we  immediately 
imagine  a  man  with  a  black  skin, 
woolly  hair,  a  narrow,  receding  fore- 
head, and  weak  shin  bones,  &c.  Now 
such  a  combination  of  characters  are 
rare  even  in  Africa.  The  Hottentot 
is  certainly  not  a  Negpro ;  and  if  any 
one  will  compare  portraits  of  a  Nubian, 
a  Caffir,  a  native  of  Congo  and 
Mozambique,  he  will  find  that  the 
Africans  present  a  rich  variety  of 
features  and  complexion ;  so  that  here 
we  have  an  endless  variety  of  con- 
formations to  classify.  The  Hin- 
doo, the  Greek,  and  the  Scandina- 
vian, are  unquestionably  of  a  com- 
mon descent ;  yet  we  may  make  three 
types  or  sub-types,  if  we  are  so  in- 
clined. In  short,  when  we  take  an 
extensive  survey  of  the  varieties  of 
mankind,  we  find  that  classification  is 
impossible,  and  that  the  divisions  con- 
stituted by  naturalists,  are  unsuscep- 
tible of  definition,  and  can  be  referred 
to  no  common  standard. 

From  these  remarks,  it  follows  that 
there  are  no  definite  characters  which 
separate  and  define  the  various  races 
of  mankind,  and  that  so  far  from 
finding  specific  characters,  we  are 
unable  even  to  draw  lines  of  demar- 
cation between  the  varieties.  If  we 
take  even  the  most  extreme  cases, 
such  as  the  Negro,  the  Australian, 
the  Mongol,  and  the  European,  we 
find  no  point  of  organisation  in  which 
they  difier.  In  seeking  for  such  dis- 
tinctions, the  most  skilful  anatomists 
have  failed,  and  their   existence  has 
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been  maintained  only  by  those  whose 
Hmtted  yiews  have  prevented  them 
from  taking  a  general  survey,  or  who 
have  forgotten  the  moAt  obvious  facts 
of  anatomy.  Instances  of  such  strange 
oversights  are  but  too  numerous  in 
the  work  of  Colonel  Hamilton  Smith, 
and  a  few  examples  will  explain  the 
want  of  reflection  which  is  but  too  often 
displayed  in  such  investigations.  Ws 
select  as  an  instance  the  remiuns  of 
crania  found  in  ancient  tumuli  in 
PerUf  which  we  find  so  strangely 
flattened  and  distorted,  as  to  diifer 
from  anything  which  we  observe  in 
any  other  quarter  of  the  world.  Not 
only  are  these  heads  totally  different 
in  form  from  the  average  heads  of 
mankind,  but  we  find  also  several 
other  peculiarities,  which  have  been 
esteemed  very  anomalous.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  render  those  differences  in* 
telligible  to  the  non-professional 
stu^nt,  but  we  must  make  the  at* 
tempt.  In  the  greater  number  of 
cases,  the  bone  of  the  hind-head, 
called  the  occiput,  is  directly  united 
to  the  two  bones  which  form  the  roof 
of  the  skull ;  but  in  the  fiat-heads 
there  is  a  bone  interposed  between 
the  three  bones  just  mentioned.  Con^ 
cerning  this  bone  much  speculation 
has  been  expended,  and  as  being  cha- 
racteristic of  an  extinct  nation,  per- 
haps an  extinct  species  has  been  de- 
corated in  good  Latin  with  the  name 
of  os-Incse,  or  the  Inca  bone,  as  being 
characteristic  of  the  ancient  inhabit- 
ants of  Peru.  Another  wonderful 
circumstance  is,  that  the  teeth  of 
these  Indians  have  been  so  worn  down 
as  to  present  fiat  surfaces,  as  if  the 
very  teeth  were  differently  constructed 
from  those  of  ordinary  mortals.  It  is 
very  afflicting  to  notice  such  a  com- 
bination of  blunders  in  an  elementary 
work,  whose  readers  are  not  likely  to 
be  able  to  detect  the  falkcy.  The 
truth,  however,  is,  that  the  fiat  heads 
of  these  Indians  is  not  aboriginal  or 
congenita],  but  is  obviously  the  re- 
sult of  art.  It  is  true  we  cannot 
prove  this  with  respect  to  Indians 
who  lived,  died,  and  were  buried 
before  Columbus  was  born,  or  Pizarro 
had  spread  ruin  and  devastation 
through  the  country ;  but  we  know 
that  the  practice  of  flattening  the  head 
by  artificial  means,  prevailed  in  Peru 
before  the  conquest,  that  it  was  dis- 
couraged by  the  Incas,  and  at  later 


periods  by  the  Spanish  ecclesiaatios. 
Nor  is  this  all — the  process  of  flatten- 
ing the  head  is  still  practised  by 
various  tribes,  and  has  been  witnessed 
in  all  its  stages  by  competent  scientific 
observers,  so  that  a  deformed  and 
fiattened  cranium  is  no  proof  of  the 
existence  of  a  peculiar  speciee  or 
variety  of  the  human  race ;  the  only 
wonderful  thing  is,  that  such  a  notioa 
should  ever  have  become  prevalent. 
We  have  stated  that  a  small  bone  is 
often  found  in  these  Peruvian  skulls, 
which  is  interposed  between  the  bone 
of  the  hind-head  and  the  two  bones 
which  form  the  vault  of  the  skull. 
Now,  it  is  truly  marvellous  that  this  bone 
should  have  been  considered  as  wonder* 
f ul  or  peculiar  to  the  skulls  of  the  tribe  of 
American  Indians ;  it  is  as  common 
in  the  skulls  of  Europeans  as  of  In- 
dians, and  what  is  the  Incas  ^bone  of 
some  travellers,  has  been  known,  time 
out  of  mind,  to  every  medical  student 
by  the  name  of  Wormian  bone.  In 
like  manner,  the  flattened  surfaces  of 
the  teeth  is  as  common  among  the 
Indians  of  the  present  day  as  it  ever 
was  at  any  remote  period.  We  will 
only  state  another  instance  in  which 
the  most  vague  and  hypothetical 
statements  are  advanced.  It  is  a 
well-known  theory,  that  the  human 
embryo  goes  through  a  series  of 
changes,  which  correspond  with  the 
permanent  structure  of  the  different 
classes  of  inferior  animals.  Whethw 
this  theory  be  true  or  false,  our  learned 
author  presents  us  with  a  strange 
caricature  of  the  doctrine— 

*'The  human  brain  successively  as- 
sumes the  form  of  the  Negroes,  the 
Malays,  the  Americans,  and  the  Man- 
golians,  before  it  attains  the  Cauca- 
sian, one  of  the  earliest  points  where 
ossification  commences  in  the  lower 
jaw.  This  bone,  therefore,  is  sooner 
completed  than  any  other  of  the  head, 
and  acquires  a  predominance  which  it 
never  loses  in  the  Negro  during,  the 
soft  pliant  state  of  the  bones  of  the 
skull — ^tho  oblong  form  which  they  na- 
turally assume  i^proaches  nearly  the 
permanent  shape  of  the  American.  It 
has  the  flattened  face  &c.  of  the  infant 
represented  in  the  Mongolian  form." 

These  inaccurate  and  ill-expressed 
notions  only  deserve  notice  in  as  far 
as  they  are  apt  to  be  entertained  by  a 
numerous  class  of  ready's,  who  may 
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sot  have  the  means  of  correcting 
tbeiD.  That  the  brain  of  a  European 
infant  passes  through  the  forms  of  a 
Negro,  Malay,  and  American  brain, 
is  at  best  a  mere  hvpothesis,  derived 
from  another  ill- understood  hjpothe- 
sisy  and  is,  besides,  contrary  to  what 
is  actually  the  case.  Tiedeman,  one 
of  the  ablest  anatomists  of  the  present 
time,  instituted  a  n^ost  careful  com- 
parison between  the  structure  of  the 
European  and  Negro  brains,  and 
could  not  detect  the  smallest  dif- 
ference ;  and  thus,  as  is  too  often  the 
ease,  fiiot  is  opposed  to  theory. 

Although  all  the  weight  of  evidence 
indicates  that  the  varieties  of  the  human 
race  belong  to  a  single  species — and 
such  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  havein- 
Testigated  the  subject  most  carefully — 
it  wcmld  by  no  means  follow  from  this 
aJbne  that  all  the  races  of  mankind  are 
^oended  from  a  single  pair.  This 
is  an  inquiry  in  which  our  natural  his- 
tory knowledge  can  be  of  compara- 
tively little  aid.  We  must  seek  for 
information  elsewhere ;  but  we  must 
keep  the  physical,  the  philol(^ical,  and 
historical  branches  of  the  investigation 
distinct,  and  interrogate  them  sepa^ 
rately.  The  natural  history  argument 
for  the  common  origin  of  the  human 
£unily,  although  it  has  been  largely 
insisted  upon  by  Dr.  Pritchard  in  his 
excellent  and  candid  work,  has  always 
appeared  to  us  very  inconclusive.  The 
argument  is  as  follows: — It  is  well- 
known  that  all  great  regions  of  our 
globe  possess  its  own  peculiar  creation 
of  plants  and  animals,  thus  forming  a 
little  world  within  the  greater  one. 
This  remarkable  distribution  of  orga- 
nic bodies  does  not  depend  on  any  phy- 
sical necessity.  The  plants  and  ani- 
mals of  tropical  Africa  and  tropical 
America  are  almost  and  always  of  dis- 
tinct species,  and  very  often  distinct 
families,  although  there  is  little  doubt 
that,  if  rfiey  were  respectively  to  change 
their  abodes,  they  would  subsist  and 
multiply  in  their  new  habitations.  Each 
region  of  the  earth  has,  therefore,  pos- 
sessed, so  to  speak,  its  own  centre  of 
creation,  whence  the  various  tribes 
have  spread,  until  their  progress  was 
impeded  by  some  physical  obstacle, 
such  as  seas,  mountains,  or  change  of 
climate.  From  these  truths  concerning 
which  every  one  is  agreed,  it  has  been 
inferred  that  each  species  originated 
from  a  single  original  pair,  and  hence 


by  analogy,  the  same  origin  is  inferred 
for  the  human  race.  This  analogical 
argument,  however,  appears  to  be  ex- 
tremely inconclusive,  even  when  ap* 
plied  to  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
doms ;  and  indeed  the  presumption  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  altogether  on  the 
other  side.  The  ant-bears  consume 
thousands  of  ants  per  diem,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  a  single  pair  of  ants  and 
of  ant-bears  created  at  the  same  in- 
stant is  an  impossibility.  At  all  events, 
this  argpiment  is  far  too  vague  to  be 
of  any  value  in  reasoning  respecting 
the  parentage  of  man  and  the  disper- 
sion of  his  tribes. 

If  the  analogical  argument  is  of  no 
value,  and  affords  no  evidence  on  either 
side,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  some 

E resumptions,  at  least,  may  be  obtained 
y  calling  in  the  aid  of  philology  and 
history.  The  only  reason,  as  far  as 
we  can  see,  for  assuming  a  plurality  of 
parentage  for  the  human  family,  is  the 
remark^le  varieties  of  form,  com- 
plexion, and  mental  disposition,  which 
we  perceive  in  different  regions  of  the 
earth.  Impressed  with  extremes  or 
limits  of  diversity,  some  who  admit  a 
unity  of  species  contend  for  a  multipli- 
city of  parent  stocks.  Cuvier — who, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  have  be- 
stowed much  attention  on  the  subject 
— was  inclined  to  admit  three  primary 
families — the  African,  the  Mongol,  the 
source  of  the  Chinese,  Americans,  and 
Malays,  and  the  Caucasian  or  Indo- 
European  family — and  this  is  very 
much  the  opinion  of  CoL  Hamilton 
Smith.  There  are  many  considera- 
tions which  are  opposed  to  this  view 
of  the  subject ;  and  if  in  the  present 
instance,  even  if  we  cannot  prove  our 
own  opinions,  we  can  at  least  do  some 
service,  by  pointing  out  the  difficulties 
attending  the  opposite  hypothesis.  If 
well-marked  varieties  are  to  be  traced 
each  to  a  separate  parentage,  it  is  ob- 
vious we  must  admit  far  more  than 
three  original  stocks.  The  Hottentot 
and  the  Australian  must  be  taken  from 
the  negro  race,  and  the  American  and 
Malay  are  equally  entitled  to  their  own 
family  honours.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  impossible  to  define  the  three  pri- 
mary stocks ;  they  vary  infinitely  in 
different  situations ;  and  what  is  still 
more  difBcult  to  comprehend,  they  pass 
into  each  other.  The  ancient  Egyp- 
tian and  the  Canary  Islanders  are,  in 
physical   appearance,  neither   Cauca- 
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sian  nor  Negro.  The  black  Indians 
of  California  areahnost  Negroes,  while 
the  Indians  of  Queen  Charlotte's 
Island  maj  be  said  to  resemble  Fin- 
landers.  There  is,  however,  a  still 
more  decisive  consideration,  the  im- 
portance of  which  was  first  fully  per- 
ceived by  Dr.  Pritchard,  who  pointed 
out  that  varieties  are  not  permanent, 
and  that  in  the  course  of  ages  the  phy- 
sical features  of  a  nation  may  undergo 
great  changes.  One  of  the  most  curi- 
ous results  of  the  science  of  compara- 
tive philology,  is  the  light  which  it 
throws  on  the  history  of  that  family 
of  mankind  which  Dr.  Pritchard  calls 
the  Allophylian  race.  This  race,  which 
may  once  have  occupied  all  that  coun- 
try from  the  Ganges  to  Ireland,  and 
wnich  is  now  the  patrimony  of  the 
Indo-European  family,  appears  to  have 
preceded  the  Celtic  race  in  Europe, 
and  subsequently  to  have  had  its  limits 
still  more  curtailed  by  the  Germanic 
migrations.  At  present  they  are  still 
numerous,  and  include  the  Laplanders, 
Fins,  Esthonians,  Permians,  and  Huns, 
besides  numerous  tribes  on  both  sides 
of  the  Ural  Mountains.  A  compari- 
son of  their  languages  proves  that  all 
these  scattered  tribes  have  a  common 
origin,  and  we  all  know  how  diverse 
their  features  are.  The  mere  dealer 
in  zoological  technicalities  would  class 
some  of  them  with  the  Mongol  stock, 
and  others  he  would  refer  to  his  Cau- 
casian type.  How  different  is  an 
Esthonian  from  a  Baskir,  or  from  his 
Uralian  ancestors ;  and  we  know  that 
when  the  Magyars  settled  in  Panno- 
nia,  they  were  a  very  unseemly  race  ; 
but  an  abode  of  several  centuries  in  a 
rich  country,  under  a  fine  climate,  and 
the  influence  of  Christianity,  have  ren- 
dered the  modem  Hungarians  a  hand- 
some race,  and  one  of  the  most  spirited 
nations  of  Europe.  There  is  another 
and  equally  striking  example  of  the 
fluctuation  of  national  features  afforded 
by  the  history  of  the  Celtic  and  Ger- 
manic races.  The  late  Mr.  Pinkerton, 
whose  strength  of  intellect  and  power- 
ful judgment,  unfortunately  for  him- 
self and  for  literature,  was  not  regu- 
lated by  a  corresponding  vigour  of 
moral  principle,  in  his  usual  imperious 
and  dogmatic  style,  asserted  that  light 
hair  and  blue  eyes  were  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  Goth,  while  dark  eyes  and 
a  sallow  complexion  characterised  the 
unhappy  Celts. 


When  Mr.  Pinkerton  associated  in- 
tellectual inferiority  with  dark  com- 
plexions, he  surely  forgot  Greece  and 
Kome,  Spain  and  Italy;  Dante  and 
Cervantes  alone  might  have  reconciled 
the  great  *'  king  of  the  Goths,"  as  he 
was  called,  to  swarthy  skin  and  black 
ringlets.  This  notion  of  distinguish- 
ing the  two  races  by  their  complexion 
has  misled  less  prejudiced  writers  than 
poor  Pinkerton.  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  ancient  Gauls  and  other  Celts 
had  light  or  red  hair,  although  their 
descendants  are,  in  general,  dark- 
haired.  Niebuhr — an  authority  which 
will  not  be  lightly  esteemed — describes 
the  ancient  Gauls  as  yellow-haired. 
Ammianus,  who  lived  among  them, 
describes  them  as  red-haired.  As  Dr. 
Pritchard  remarks,  the  Gauls  are  uni- 
versally described  by  the  ancients,  as 
a  remarkably  tall,  yellow-haired,  blue- 
eyed  people.  As,  however,  Niebuhr 
observed,  '*  that  the  Germans  are  no 
longer  red-haired,  so  the  Gauls,  or 
their  descendants,  have  lost  the  yellow 
hair  of  their  forefathers."  In  this  re- 
spect both  Gauls  and  Germans  have 
changed  their  features ;  and  it  is  onlj 
in  Scandinavia  that  we  can  perceive 
the  physical  characters  of  the  German 
race,  such  as  they  were  seen  and  de- 
scribed by  Tacitus.  We  have  already 
mentioned  the  great  variety  of  features 
exhibited  by  the  Indo-European  familj, 
who  have  all  sprung  from  a  common 
stock,  and  must  have  migrated  from 
the  same  regions. 

If  the  features  of  nations  are  unques- 
tionably subject  to  variation,  so  as  to 
induce  us  to  reject  the  hypothecs  of 
distinct  aboriginal  stocks,  it  is  also  a 
remarkable  circumstance,  that  those 
moral  and  intellectual  peculiarities 
which  constitute  what  we  call  national 
character,  are  even  more  permanent 
than  the  external  physiognomy  of  na- 
tions. In  the  American  race,  for  ex- 
ample, extending  through  every  degree 
of  latitude,  living  under  every  variety 
of  physical  conditions,  and  presenting 
a  great  variety  of  complexion  and  sta- 
ture, we  find  a  remarkably  uniform, 
but  far  from  pleasing,  moral  character. 
In  Canada,  Mexico,  and  Brazil,  we 
find  the  same  malignant  and  revenge- 
ful temper,  and  the  cold-blooded  and 
hard-hearted  cruelty ;  and  this  dis- 
played equally  by  the  savage  Iroquois 
and  the  polished  and  semi-civilised  na> 
tives  of  Mexico  ;  so  that  one  would 
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iboit  be  tempted  to  trace  their  descent 
fraa  the  first  bomicide.  In  the  nu- 
BffOQi  archipelagoes  of  the  Pacific, 
w  iod  abo  a  uniform  character  of 
gij  and  thoughtless  Ucentioosness, 
poawiMiig  none  of  the  stem  and  in- 
ioablediaracter  of  the  Carib  or  Algon- 
fOB  of  the  Americaa  forests.  It  is,  ho  w- 
€fer,smong  the  Tarions  races  of  Europe 
ibat  we  peroeiTe  this  stability  of  na- 
tMsal  ehinetor.  In  this  respect  three 
gnat  races  of  ciyilized  nations  present 
my  remarkable  ^tinotions.  The 
(^»ese  and  allied  nations  display  a 
■ttioosl  character  which  is  strikingly 
eoitrssted  with  that'  of  the  Indo- 
Eivopein  race.  **  Prophets,"  says 
llr.  Newman^  «<iieTer  made  their  ap- 
pesnee  in  China :  all  its  institutions 
prseeed  firom  inen^  and  are  calculated 
Ar  temporal  good.  The  Chinese  were 
the  vtiKtarians  of  the  ancient  world. 
U  is  not  by  flying  from  the  world,  and 
gifiDg  themselves  to  penance,  like  the 
ffindBosy  that  the  Chinese  obtain  the 
&Toiir  of  tibebr  gods,  but  by  patient 
€Ddiinyioe  in  the  midst  of  society,  in 
«be£eDce  to  the  Laws  of  their  ancestors, 
^^hit  the  Chinese  cannot  comprehend 
with  their  natural  understandii^  exists 
lot  for  them,  and  is  an  object  of  their 
^aisiea.''  With  such  a  people,  poetry 
nd  imagination  have  no  place ;  sta* 
tatiesy  organisation,  and  practical  prin- 
ciples are  what  they  alone  care  for. 
Saeh  a  people  would  canonize  Adam 
Smith  and  Malthus,  while  Bentham 
voald  occupy  the  chief  place  in  their 
paatheon.  With  this  worldly-minded 
people^  with  whom  prudence  is  the 
l>igh^  good,  the  Semitic  or  Ara- 
OMsa  fiunUy  form  a  wonderful  con- 
tmt  This  race  alone  of  all  antiquity 
poaieaed  true  and  worthy  ideas  re- 
ipecting  the  diTine  nature  and  the  mo- 
nl  reliUions  of  man,  of  guilt  and  pun- 
ohment,  which  is  so  truly  wonderful 
vhen  we  look  upon  the  materialism  of 
Chba,  and  the  gigantic  pantheism  of 
the  Hindoos.  They  alone  of  all  the  na- 
tioM  blew  a  personal  deity  disdnct 
from  his  works— not  merely  the  or- 
d«rer  and  arranger  of  the  material 
world,  but  the  creator  of  its  very  ele- 
neots.  It  is  to  this  race  that  we 
BQst  trace  not  m^^jj  o^  religion, 
hot  our  ciTiUzation.  The  nearly  allied 
Phoenicians  carried  Semitic  fciviliza- 
^  to  the  west,  introduced  alphabetic 
vr^'og  into  Greece  and  traded  with 


Cornwall  and  the  Baltic,  and  import- 
ed the  spices  of  India,  long  before  the 
beginning  even  of  Greek  traditions. 
The  Indo-European  family  exhibits 
decided  intellectual  tendencies,  no  less 
marked  than  the  two  families  we  have 
described.  In  all  of  them  we  find  traces, 
more  or  less  distinct^  of  a  priestly  caste, 
under  the  names;  of  Brahmins,  Magi, 
or  Druids.  None  of  the  members  of 
this  family  ever  rose  to  the  conception 
of  a  personal  deity  distinct  from  his 
creation.  From  India  to  Greece  the 
basis  of  their  doctrines  was  always 
some  form  of  pantheism  or  emanation ; 
and  thus  a  physical  religion,  in  which 
the  laws  and  powers  of  nature  were 
considered  as  portion  of  the  divine 
nature,  and  personated  in  the  endless 
forms  of  their  mythology.  How  strone 
this  tendency  to  nature-worship  and 
pantheistic  speculations  is  rooted  in 
the  Indo-European  mind,  is  obvious 
from  the  uniformity  of  their  mythology ; 
or  to  him  who  has  studied  that  unin- 
terrupted succession  of  thought  which 
pervades  the  Vedas  and  Hindoo  philo- 
sophy, the  poems  of  Hesiod,  the  early 
Greek  philosophy,  the  latter  doctrines 
of  the  Alexandrian  school,  and,  in  our 
own  day,  the  writings  of  Fichte,  Schel- 
ling,  and  Hegel. 

In  the  subordinate  divisions  of 
this  Indo-European  race,  we  also  per- 
ceive a  national  character  still  more 
permanent  than  national  features.  The 
Spaniard,  for  example,  notwithstand- 
ing his  country  is  broken  into  pro- 
vinces, and  has  been  oftener  conquered 
than  any  other  European  kingdom, 
still  retains  his  national  character,  if, 
unfortunately,  he  has  lost  much  of  his 
national  spirit  The  same  spirit  of 
enduring  fortitude,  of  obstinate  re- 
sistance, has  been  displayed  at  all  pe- 
riods of  Spanish  history,  from  the 
days  of  Hannibal  to  the  siege  of  Zara- 
gosa.  The  same  inflated  style  and 
Castillian  pride  may  be  seen  in  Seneca 
and  Lucian,  as  in  their  descendants  of 
the.  present  day.  But  the  history  of 
the  Celts,  as  contrasted  with  that  of 
the  Teutonic  race,  affords,  perhaps, 
the  best  illustration  of  the  permanence 
of  national  character.  The  Gauls  of 
CfiBsar  and  Ammianus  were  the  French 
of  the  present  day.  We  have  still  the 
same  lively  fickleness,  excitable  tem- 
perament, the  same  taste  for  wild  en- 
terprise, without  the  practical  wisdom 
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and  steady  iodustry  of  their  northern 
neighbours.     Their  ready  credulity 

«<  Et  tomidut  Oallft  erodallUte  fhi&r  <** 

and  Siiius  Italicus  has  noticed  their 
boastful  character — Yanilo  quum  Cel- 
ts genus.  And  Livy  has  said  the  same 
in  lanffuage  that  we  need  not  quote. 
The  Allowing  graphic  description^  by 
Ammianusy  which  we  quote  from  Dr. 
Pritchard's  Terston^  pro?es  that  the  old 
legionary  soldier  had  been  long  quar- 
tered in  Celtic  Gaul.  The  Gauls  are 
almost  all  of  tall  stature^  very  fair^  and 
red-haired,  horrible  from  the  fierceness 
of  their  eyes,  fond  of  strife,  and  haugh- 
tily insolent.  A  whole  band  of  strangers 
would  not  endure  one  of  them,  aided 
in  his  brawl  by  his  powerful  and  blue- 
eyed  wife,  especially  when,  with  swol- 
len neck  and  gnashing  teeth,  poising 
her  huge  white  arms,  she  begins  join- 
ing kicks  to  blows,  to  put  forth  her 
fists  like  stones  from  the  twisted  strings 
of  a  catapult.  All  ages  are  thought 
fit  for  war,  and  an  old  man  is  led  forth 
to  be  armed  with  the  same  vigour  of 
heart  as  a  man  in  his  prime,  with  limbs 
hardened  by  cold  and  continual  labour, 
and  a  contempt  for  many  even  real 
dangers. 

It  is  this  unsteadj^  and  reckless  con- 
rage,  combined  with  a  tendency  to 
rally  round  some  abstraction,  whether 
a  clam  chief,  the  Grand  Monarque,  or 
the  Republic,  without  ever  fixing  upon 
and  following  out  some  uniform  sys- 
tem, which  has  decided  the  fate  of  the 
race,  from  the  invasion  of  the  Cimbri, 
to  the  occupation  of  Algiers.  Long 
before  the  Christian  era,  the  Celts  had 
settled  in  the  north  of  Italy,  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  in  Bohemia.  But  the 
bravery  which  could  gain  a  victory, 
was  useless  in  the  absence  of  practical 
wisdom,  and  of  good  social  institu- 
tions. The  system  of  reckless  con- 
quest ceased,  and  the  Celts  were  soon 
pressed  down  by  the  Germans  from 
beyond  the  Rhine.  At  the  time  of 
Ccesart  the  Germans  had  gained  a 
footing  in  Belgium,  and  the  defeat  of 
Ariovistus  only  drove  back  the  stream 
which  burst  out  four  centuries  later. 
In  all  Gallic  history  we  find  the  same 
recklessness,  and  the  same  want  of  self- 
controul,  and  also  want  of  respect  for 
human  rights  and  feelings.  The  social 
system  in  Celtic  Gaul  and  Britain  was 
inherently  vicious,  consisting  of  two 


privileged  orders  of  dan^chiefs  and 
Druids,  while  the  mass  of  the  people 
was  enslaved  and  degraded,  plunged  in 
licentiousness,  with  its  firequent  accom- 
paniment, cruelty;  and  hence  they 
were  ever  obliged  to  recede  before  the 
free  and  energetic  race  which  descended 
upon  them  from  the  North.  The  dif- 
ferent genius  of  the  Celtic  and  Teatonio 
races  is  remarkably  displayed  in  tha 
history  of  conquest  and  colonisation. 
The  early  conquests  of  the  Gaule  in 
Italy,  Germany,  and  Asia,  have  left  no 
result,  while  the  bold  expeditions  of  the 
Northmen  who,  within  the  course  of  a 
century,  founded  the  Russian  empire, 
diseovererl  America,  and  eonqn^red 
Normandy,  Naples,  and  England,  have 
left  behind  them  consequences  which 
will  influence  the  history  of  our  species 
for  ages  to  come.  Perhaps  the  moat 
striking  example  of  the  different  tendeD* 
cies  of  the  two  races  is  to  be;  seen  in  the 
history  of  their  North  American  colo- 
nies. Lower  Canada  and  New  England 
were  occupied  nearly  in  the  same  year. 
The  French  colony  was  fostered  by  a 
strong  military  establishment,  and  a 
vast  expenditure  from  the  mother 
country,  while  the  New  England  colo- 
nists were  n^lected,  and  left  to  their 
own  resources,  or  if  the  parent  country 
interfered,  it  was  only  to  teaie  and  vex 
the  settlers.  We  can  now  see  the  re- 
sult of  a  long  experiment  of  two  cen- 
turies :  the  Canadian  nation,  as  it  is 
called,  scarcely  exceeds  half  a  million 
of  individuals,  while  the  six  New  Eng- 
land States  contain  a  population  four 
times  greater,  besides  a  nearly  equal 
number  of  colonbts,  whom  they  have 
sent  to  found  new  states  in  the  valley 
of  the  Ohio.  This  permanence  of  m^ 
tional  character,  of  which  we  find  such 
unquestionable  evidence  in  history, 
pervades  every  national  literature,  conp> 
stituting,  so  to  speak,  the  individuality 
of  a  Shakspeare  and  Cervantes,  of  Vol- 
taire and  Goethe,  is  one  of  the  facto 
which  cannot  be  overlooked  when  spe- 
culating on  historical  questions,  or  lay- 
ing the  foundation  of  that  yet  unformed 
science  which,  by  a  convenient  bar- 
barism, has  been  called  sociology.  It 
is,  we  believe,  Mr.  Mill  who  has  re- 
marked that  this  energy  of  character, 
producing  intense  competition,  consti- 
tutes a  very  characteristic  difiPerence 
between  the  English  and  continental 
merchant.     The  one  concentrates  his 
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eflbrts  on  his  pursuit^  while  the  other 
chooses  to  be  contented  with  moderate 
gains,  provided  he  can  enjoy  life  as  it 
paisesy  in  the  social  amosements  of  the 
hour. 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  mankind, 
there  is  an  inquirj  which  it  is  of  im- 
portance to  examine,  as,  when  dulj  ex- 
plaiiied,  it  will  tend  to  place  a  salutary 
limit  to  the  excursions  of  specnlation, 
oo  a  topic  where  writers  have  too  of- 
ten considered  themseWes  emancipated 
firom  the  Iffws  of  logic.  If  man  be  a 
comparatiTely  recent  occapier  of  the 
earth,  it  is  odtIous  that  a  g^eat  mass 
of  speculation  may  be  y^rj  summarily 
disposed  of.  In  that  case  we  need  not 
waste  time  in  tracing  the  metamorpho- 
sis of  maa  throogh  the  inferior  grades 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  nor  will  it  be 
neoeiary  to  trace  our  origin  back  to 
the  sarage  state,  after  the  current  and 
eommoDplace  system  expounded  by  Lu- 
cretius, and  repeated  by  a  thousand 
followers,  who  have  often  contrived  to 
be  dull,  while  the  original,  at  all  events, 
possesses  the  merit  of  poetic  beauty. 
This  subject  has  been  only  incidentally 
treated  by  Dr.  Pritohard,  and  we  must 
add,  in  a  very  unartistical  manner,  by 
Colonel  Hamilton  Smith.  Perhaps  the 
bMt  view  of  the  question,  in  as  far  as 
it  regards  geology,  is  to  be  seen  in  Mr. 
LyeU's  work.  It  is  rarely  the  fate  of 
negative  arguments  to  be  conclusive, 
ahbough  in  the  present  instance  there 
is  less  ground  for  that  complaint,  than 
in  almost  any  inquiry  that  could  be 
meotioBed.  It  may  be  stated,  as  a  fact 
whidi  few  will  call  in  question,  that 
the  oldeat  remains  of  human  bones,  or 
what  is,  in  the  present  case,  equivalent 
to  them,  stone>hatchets,  arrow-heads, 
and  sa<^  remains  of  human  art,  are 
only  found  in  the  most  recent  and  su« 
perficial  portions  of  the  earth's  crust—, 
as  under  peat,  in  rocky  fissures, 
beds  of  rivers,  &c. ;  but  no  one  has 
ever  found  any  trace  of  human  exis- 
tence in  any,  even  of  the  newest  tertiary 
strata.  The  fact  thus  stated  admits  of 
so  doubt,  and  thus  we  have,  at  ail 
events,  a  limit  beyond  which  we  need 
net  go  in  seeking  for  evidence  of  the 
antiquity  of  our  race.  It  is,  at  all 
events,  obvious,  that  man  is  but  a  re- 
cent inhabitant  of  the  earth,  in  respect 
to  vast  and  scarcely  imaginable  periods 
which  geology  expands  before  us.  The 
mere  net  of  this  sudden  and  abrupt 
appearance  of  man,  is  incompatible 


with  the  idea  of  his  being  merely  a 
higher  development  of  some  inferior 
race,  for,  in  that  case,  what  has  become 
of  the  intermediate  forms  which  should 
indicate  the  transition  ? 

There  is  another  mode  of  inves- 
tigating the  subject,  to  which,  how- 
ever interesting  and  curious,  we  think 
undue  importance  has  been  attached, 
in  as  far  as  it  has  been  supposed  to 
have  any  bearing  on  the  present  ques- 
tion-^we  mean  the  occurrence  of 
human  bones  associated  with  those  of 
extinct  races  of  animals.  It  has  been 
assumed,  for  example,  that  if  human 
bones  were  found  mixed  up  with  those 
of  the  mammoth,  the  mostodon,  or 
the  Irish  elk,  that  not  only  was  man, 
the  contemporary  of  these  ancient 
species,  but  further,  that  the  antiquity 
of  the  human  race  must  be  thrown 
back  to  a  much  more  remote  period 
than  is  commonly  supposed.  As  re- 
spects the  matter  of  fact,  various  in- 
stances have  been  pointed  out,  in 
which  the  association  of  bones  just 
mentioned  has  been  supposed  to  have 
been  detected.  The  question  is  still 
in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state,  and  in 
whatever  way  it  mav  be  settled,  we 
cannot  perceive  that  it  can  in  any  way 
modify  our  received  opinions  respect- 
ing the  recent  origin  of  man.  It  is  to 
be  remembered  that  the  extinct  ele- 
phants and  mostodons  were  the  com-* 
panions  of  those  animals  which  still 
live  around  us :  their  extinction,  there-* 
fore,  has  been  slow,  and,  so  to  speak, 
imperceptible.  If  such  be  the  case^ 
we  have  the  dilemma  of  either  assign- 
ing a  high  antiquity  to  man,  or  of 
referring  the  final  disappearance  of 
many  animals  to  a  comparatively  re- 
cent time.  In  viewing  the  question 
in  this  manner,  it  appears  by  no  means 
improbable  that  the  Irish  elk  may  have 
been  hunted  by  the  primeval  Finnish 
and  Celtic  tribes,  which  made  their 
way  to  our  island.  In  the  case  of  the 
extinct  bird,  the  dodo,  we  have  a 
species  which  lived  down  till  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  of  the  two  gigantio 
oxen,  the  bison  and  the  urus,  which 
abounded  in  the  forests  of  Germany 
in  the  time  of  Csesar  and  Pliny,  one 
has  totally  perished,  and  the  other 
maintains  a  lingering  existence,  pro- 
longed by  the  protection  of  the  czar, 
and  may  become  an  extinct  species  to- 
morrow by  a  fit  of  imperial  caprice. 
There  is  another  series  of  facts,  whose 
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bearing  on  this  question  are  equally 
inconclusive.  We  find  in  many  parts 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the 
coast  of  Peru,  and  in  Sweden,  either 
human  bones  or  remains  of  human 
art,  imbedded  under  accumulations  of 
gravel  and  sea-shells,  and  sometimes 
raised  many  feet  above  the  sea  level. 
But  we  know  that  in  these  countries 
the  land  is  in  a  state  of  oscillation,  be- 
tween elevations,  and  depressions,  and 
such  accidents,  as  would  imbed  and 
preserve,  human  remains  are  very  con- 
ceivable. The  land,  for  example,  on 
the  west  coast  of  Greenland,  is  gra- 
dually  subsiding,  and  remains  of  build- 
ings are  found  under  the  water  ;  but 
such  is  no  proof  of  antiquity,  for  we 
know  that  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  the  Northmen  built  churches 
and  founded  monasteries  in  that  dreary 
region. 

In  this  inquiry,  we  think  the  moral 
evidence  in  perfect  accordance  with 
the  negative  records  furnished  by 
geology.  The  recent  origin  of  civili- 
sation, that  is,  the  formation  of  civi- 
lised and  progressive  communities 
among  mankind,  is,  of  itself,  an  evi- 
dence of  man*8  recent  origin.  If  man 
can  rabe  himself  from  the  savage  to 
the  civilised  state,  without  the  aid  of 
some  external  impulse,  how  is  it  that 
the  Australians  have  not  yet  set  about 
the  attempt,  and  how  long  will  it  be 
ere  they  discuss  the  atomism  of  Epi- 
curus, or  Schelling*8  system  of  uni- 
versal identity?  Even  when  some 
progress*  has  been  made,  and  the  first 
step  taken,  the  history  of  the  Chinese 
shows  that,  fatigued  with  the  initial 
effort,  they  have  taken  a  breathing 
time  of  thurty  centuries ;  and  the  vast 
remains  found  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  prove  that  great  commu- 
nities may  abandon  the  effort  in  de- 
spair, retrace  their  steps,  and  return 
to  the  hunting  state.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  savage  state  of  mankind  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  discussion, 
by  speculators  and  poets,  forgetful 
that  in  this,  as  in  every  other  investi- 
gation, we  must  study  the  phenomena 
before  we  attempt  to  classify]  and 
generalise  them.  The  savage  state, 
as  described  in  books,  is  as  far  from 
truth  and  actual  nature,  as  the  golden 
age  of  the  poets  is  from  representing 
any  exbting  form  of  human  society. 
The  savage  state,  as  it  actually  exists, 
or  has  existed,  in  Australia,  or  among 


the  wild  tribes  of  North  America,  is 
neither  the  chaos  of  disorder  some 
imagine,  nor  is  it  destitute  of  its  laws 
and  regulations,  which,  although  un- 
written,  are  better  observed  than  the 
statutes  of  civilized  kingdoms.  In 
Tanner's  narrative  of  his  long  cap- 
tivity among  the  Indians,  and  in  the 
admirable  remarks  of  Captain  Gray  on 
the  natives  of  Australia,  we  have  true 
views  of  what  savage  life  really  is. 
So  far  from  being  an  absolutely  law- 
less state,  it  has  its  laws  of  property, 
of  marriage,  and  of  revenge,  which 
is  observed  with  a  precision  which 
may  be  called  intuitive.  Every  tribe 
knows  precisely  the  limits  of  its  hunt- 
ing-ground ;  no  one  dares  to  marry  an 
individual  belonging  to  the  same  name 
as  himself;  and  if  a  murder  is  com- 
mitted, those  who  are  liable  to  suffer 
from  retaliation,  and  those  who  are 
exempt  from  that  peril,  are  accurately 
known.  In  fact,  as  Captain  Gray 
justly  observes,  the  savage  is  in  reality 
subject  to  complete  laws,  which  not 
only  deprive  him  of  all  free  agency  of 
thought,  but,  at  the  same  time,  by 
allowing  no  scope  whatever  for  the 
development  of  intellect,  benevolence, 
or  any  other  great  moral  qualification, 
necessarily  bind  him  down  in  a  hope- 
less state  of  barbarism,  from  which  it 
is  impossible  for  man  to  emerge,  so 
long  as  he  is  enthralled  by  these  cus- 
toms ;  which,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
so  ingeniously  devised,  as  to  have  a 
direct  tendency  to  annihilate  every 
effort  that  is  made  to  overthrow 
them. 

The  existence,  however,  of  great 
barbaric  communities  in  America  at 
the  period  of  its  discovery,  is  a  proof 
that  under  peculiar  circumstances  sa- 
vage man  may  be  collected  into  great 
communities,  and  attiun  considerable 
progress.  It  would,  in  our  opinion, 
be  taking  an  extreme  position  to  main- 
tain, in  thp  absence  of  all  evidence, 
that  the  quasi-civilization  of  Mexico 
and  Peru  was  the  development  of  a 
germ  which  had  been  imported  from 
some  foreign  source.  Ha!d  the  Mexi- 
cans been  instructed  by  Asiatic  teach- 
ing, assuredly  the  use  of  iron  would 
have  been  introduced.  Mr.  Gallatin 
has,  we  think,  rendered  it  highly  pro- 
bable that  the  Mexican  civilization, 
and  even  its  astronomy,  are  indigenous, 
for  they  bear  internal  evidence  of  hav- 
ing been  constructed  within  the  tro- 
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pics.  In  such  a  country  as  Mexico, 
where  maize  is  probably  indigenous, 
and  abounding  in  useful  vegetables, 
settled  communities  vould  scarcely 
fail  to  be  formed,  and  these  would  in- 
eritably  be  consolidated  and  extended 
bj  conquest  These  American  com- 
manities,  however,  contained  no  ele- 
ment of  progress,  and  so  far  from 
poeiessing  any  inherent  energy,  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  fallen  asunder, 
and  retrograded,  even  had  they  been 
kept  secreted  from  European  power 
and  enterprise.  The  peninsula  of 
Yucatan,  whose  civilization  was,  be- 
Tond  all  doubt,  older  than  that  of 
Mexico,  was  in  progress  of  disintegra- 
tion when  Grijalva  visited  its  shores. 
If  there  is  any  truth  in  Mexican  tra- 
ditions, their  Toltec  ancestors  were 
more  civilized  than  they ;  and,  above 
all,  the  vast  works  remidning  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  proves  that 
not  only  barbaric  civilization,  but  even 
the  vast  communities  which  possessed 
it,  mav  perish.  The  highest  perfec- 
tion of  this  civilization  was  the  Peru- 
vian, in  whom  all  individual  spirit  was 
destroyed,  and  every  one  toiled  not 
for  himself,  but  for  the  community : 
it  was,  in  fact,  the  practice  of  social- 
ism without  its  dogmas,  where,  to  speak 
St.  Simonianism,  every  one  was  re- 
warded according  to  his  capacity,  and 
each  capacity  according  to  its  works. 
It  says  little  for  the  tendency  of  our 
own  civilization,  when  an  attempt  is 
makmg  to  render  France  what  Peru 
was  withj  St.  Simon  for  its  Manco 
Cjupoc. 

This  abortive  nature  of  social  ten- 
dency is  equally  visible  in  the  old  as  in 
the  new  world.  Hindoo  and  Chinese 
progress  have  long  been  arrested; 
and  even  the  civilization  of  Greece, 
combined  as  it  was  with  some  degree 
of  political  freedom,  was  essentially  so 
narrow  and  incapable  of  expansion. 
From  the  Homeric  period,  until  that 
of  the  critics  and  mystic  philosophers 
of  Alexandria,  the  Greek  mind  became 
exhausted,  and  nothing  more  was  left 
for  it  to  do.  It  is  only  in  modern 
Europe  that  the  elements  of  civiliza- 
tion combining  stability  with  progress 
are  to  be  found. 

There  are  two  other  considerations 
which  tend  to  point  out  the  compara- 
tively modern  date  we  must  assume  as 
the  starting  point  of  human  society — 
the  recent  discovery  of  America,  and 


the  remarkable  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  grammatical  struc- 
ture of  languages.  Nothing  is  more 
remarkable  than  that  the  new  world 
should  have  remained  so  long  secluded 
from  the  commerce  and  enterprise  of 
the  old ;  and  had  mankind  any  claims 
to  the  antiquity  which  Hindoo  or 
Egyptian  fables  claim,  even  chance 
would  have  opened  a  path  across  the 
Atlantic,  as  it  had  driven  colonies  of 
the  Malay  race,  upon  every  inhabitable 
rock  and  coral-reef  in  the  Pacific.  In 
the  course  of  thousands  of  years,  re- 
peated chances,  or  the  progress  of  na- 
vigation, would  have  conducted  to 
America,  as  a  combination  of  boldness 
and  fortune  led  the  Northmen  to  New- 
foundland, in  the  eleventh  century. 
Even  timid  coastings  along  the  shores 
of  Africa,  had  they  been  frequently 
repeated,  would  inevitably  have  led  to 
the  discovery  of  Brazil ;  and  we  know 
that  the  Portuguese,  under  Cabral, 
seeking  to  double  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  were  driven  upon  the  coast  of 
South  America,  and  thus  made  the 
discovery  of  the  new  world  by  chance, 
which,  only  seven  years  before,  had 
been  accomplished  by  one  of  the  no- 
blest eiForts  of  human  enterprise. 

The  history  of  languages  appears  to 
lead  us  to  a  similar  inference.  We 
have  sufficient  evidence  that  the  diffe- 
rent families  of  mankind  were  sepa- 
rated by  their  languages  at  a  verr  re- 
mote period.  The  Hebrew  and  Egyp- 
tian could  not  understand  each  other 
in  the  days  of  the  patriarchs  ;  and  the 
Chinese,  Sanscrit,  and  Zend,  possess 
an  equal  antiquity.  We  cannot  date 
the  Greek  later,  and  the  topographical 
names  of  Western  Europe  prove  the 
antiquity  of  the  Celtic  and  German. 
The  higher  we  ascend,  we  find  the  dis- 
tinction of  languages  the  more  bold 
and  pronounced.  No  three  languages 
can  be  more  diverse  than  the  Chinese, 
Sanscrit,  and  Hebrew.  At  the  period 
when  they  were  first  spoken,  the  re- 
spective nations  could  have  had  but 
little  intercourse,  either  from  conquest 
or  commerce.  The  Indo. European 
tongues,  such  as  the  Sanscrit,  Greek, 
and  German,  all  possessed  a  common 
character.  They  were  rich  in  forms 
of  declension  of  nouns  and  conjuga- 
tions of  verbs,  indicating,  by  the  vari- 
ous terminations  of  the  words,  all  the 
relations  of  time,  place,  and  number. 
These  peculiarities  indicate  unconquer. 
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ed  or  Beduded  races ;  but  they  have 
long  since  disappeared.  The  Sans- 
crit in  the  east,  and  the  Latin  in  the 
west,  are  only  known  as  the  parents  of 
a  progeny  of  secondary  dialects^  which 
have  lost  their  inflections,  and  supply 
their  place  by  propositions  and  auxi- 
liary verbs.  The  cause  of  this  change, 
as  Adam  Smith  has  observed,  is  con- 
quest and  colonization.  If  these  se- 
condary languages  can  in  every  case 
be  traced  back  to  their  parent,  we  can- 
not allow  an  unlimited  antiquity  to  the 
primary  tongues.  We  know  of  no  period 
in  which  mankind  was  not  engaged  in 
wars  and  conquests,  and  this  circum- 
stance prevents  us  flrom  extending  the 
age  of  the  older  languages.  The  Hin- 
doos, Persians,  and  Romans,  from  the 
nature  of  their  countries,  exposed  to 
invasions  which  changed  their  social 
systems,  or  at  least  the  governing 
powers,  bear  evidence  of  those  changes 
in  the  structure  of  their  languages; 
while  the  Chinese,  from  their  remote 
situation  and  vast  numbers,  have  re- 


muned  unmodified,  and  retained  the 
language  unaltered,  since  the  perk 
when  their  ancestors  first  establish^ 
themselves  in  their  present  abodes. 

The  earliest  writer,  with  w^hom  p 
are  acquainted,  who  controverted  tl 
generally  received  opinions  respectin 
the  savage  state,  was  Dr.  Doig;'^  Ma 
ter  of  the  Grammar  School  of  Sti: 
ling.  The  wild  speculations  of  Lroi 
Rames  on  this  topic,  produced  tw 
letters  on  the  savage  state  from  th 
schoolmaster  of  Stirling.  In  the& 
letters  he  proved,  by  a  distinct  invest 
gation  of  ancient  history,  that  so  fa 
from  finding  any  presumption  for  Lor 
Kames*  views,  the  whole  tendency  c 
the  evidence  pointed  to  an  oppoait 
conclusion.  He  also  remarked^  tha 
we  have  no  example  of  a  nation  emerg 
ing  from  barbarism  by  its  own  efforts 
unaided  by  foreign  influence.  It  i 
creditable  to  Lord  Kames,  that  thes^ 
controversial  letters  laid  the  founda 
tion  of  an  enduring  friendship  betweec 
him  and  his  learned  opponent. 
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9  WittMti  0i  ^tnHetit  §^nsp. 

BT  FBBCT   BOYD,  Bao.!  M.B.I.A. 

THE    MINSTBBL's    RETURN. 

(UHLAiro.) 

I. 


On  bU  bier  the  minstrel  restetb  now, 

His  pale  lips  breatbe  no  glorious  strain, 

Witb  yellow  bair  is  wreathed  that  brow 
Which  never  more  shall  think  again. 


The  rolls  of  song  beside  him  lie — 

The  latest  that  the  minstrel  sung — 

And  on  his  arm  hangs  silently 

The  ]jTe,  with  all  its  chords  unstrung. 


So  resteth  he  in  dreamless  sleep — 
But  still  the  sweet  refrain  we  hear 

Of  that  proud  lyre  whose  music  deep 
Shall  neyer  waken  mortal  ear. 


Months  and  years  have  sped  theur  flight. 
The  drooping  cypress  sadly  wav%s 

Where  those  who  mourned  song's  vanished  light 
Sleep  in  their  long-forgotten  graves — 

V, 

Bat  stiU,  when  Spring  her  mantle  green 

Spreads  rejoicing  Nature  o'er. 
The  minstrel's  wandering  shade  is  seen 

Back  in  his  ancient  haunts  once  more. 


Forth  from  his  lone  and  quiet  bed 

He  mmgles  with  the  living  throng. 

But  the  age  which  mourned  the  poet  dead 
Lives  only  in  his  wreathed  song. 


0U>  MOAH. 


When  Noah  left  the  ark  of  old. 
And  saw  the  waters  backward  rolled. 
To  heaven,  that  lent  an  arm  to  save, 
A  plenteous  offering  he  gave, 
Then  turned  to  labours  of  the  field. 
That  it  might  soon  a  harvest  yield. 
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Worn  down  by  toil,  and  thirsty  soon,     • 
He  stood  one  summer's  sultry  noon— ^ 
**  Water  I  cannot  drink,"  he  said, 
'^  It  teemeth  with  unpleasant  dead. 
For  drowned  hath  there  been  therein 
AH  sinful  beasts,  and  men  of  sin.** 

III. 
From  Paradise,  which  bloomed  divine. 
Heaven  sent  him  then  a  teeming  vine. 
And  counselled  him,  whate'er  befel. 
That  he  should  tend  its  culture  well ; 
Then  Noah's  joy  no  bounds  could  know. 
To  see  the  purple  clusters  grow. 

IV. 

Old  Noah  was  a  jovial  blade. 

And  soon  a  goodly  row  he  made 

Of  casks  well  filled  with  vintage  rare. 

Of  which  the  old  boy  drank  his  share ; 

And  all  men  know  how  it  appears 

He  lived  and  drank  three  hundred  years. 


From  this  example  we  can  see 
What  little  hurt  in  wine  may  be. 
And  thus  the  sound  old  doctrine  fix 
That  none  should  wine  with  water  mix. 
Because  there  hath  been  drowned  therein 
All  sinful  beasts,  and  men  of  sin. 


THE  MAIDEN  FROM  AFAB. 

(SCHILLER.) 

When  the  lark  had  trilled  his  blithest  lay 
To  hail  the  springtime  of  the  year. 

In  a  green  valley  far  away 

A  beauteous  maiden  did  appear. 

That  lonely  vale  saw  not  her  birth. 

None  knew  from  whence  she  wandered  there— 

So  bright,  she  did  not  seem  of  earth- 
So  fleet,  her  footsteps  died  in  air. 

Her  presence  shed  a  happy  hue 

Of  sunshine  over  every  heart. 
But  something  in  her  beauty  drew 

From  her  familiar  looks  a  part. 

She  brought  wild  flowers  of  radiance  bright. 
Fresh  with  dews,  by  breezes  fanned ; 

Fruits  that  had  ripened  in  the  light 
Of  some  more  genial,  sunny  land. 

These  treasures  of  an  unknown  shore 

She  gave — the  fruits,  the  flowers,  to  some— 

To  youth,  to  age — each  of  them  bore 
His  faery  blessing  back  to  home. 
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Thus  every  guest  was  welcomed  by 

This  maiden,  with  a  peerless  gem  ; 
But  when  a  loving  pair  drew  nigh 

Her  choicest  gifts  were  showered  on  them. 


GERMAN    HEARTS. 
(niNKEL.) 


Brothers!  our  hearts  are  proudly  beating. 
Flashes  the  gleam  of  Freedom's  sword — 

The  silver  chime  of  goblets  meeting. 
Blends  with  the  fiery  thunder-word ! 

CHORUS. 

Though  rocks  and  hoary  oaks  may  shiver 
While  rides  the  crashing  tempest  by. 

Resistless,  like  some  rolling  river. 
We  sweep,  to  conquer  or  to  die ! 

II. 
Red  as  love  the  token  of  our  union— 

Pure  as  gold  the  soul  that  burns  within — 
That  death  divide  us  not  from  this  communion, 
Let  this  black  ribbon  be  the  outward  sign. 
Though  rocks  and  hoary  oaks,  &c. 


We  know  the  strength  in  freeborn  swords  which  lieth. 
Proud  is  the  will,  and  bold  the  arm  to  smite—- 

We  fail  not  when  the  blazing  signid  flieth. 

Which  calls  the  sons  of  Fatherland  to  fight  I 
Though  rocks  and  hoary  oaks,  &c. 


Up !  brothers,  up !  to  guard  our  glorious  river. 
Have  we  not  sworn  it  on  the  blue  cold  blade. 

By  morning's  lurid  ray — for  ever 

To  guard  it  from  the  alien's  haughty  tread  ? 
Though  rocks  and  hoary  oaks,  &c. 


And  thou,  beloved !  who  hast  nerved  my  spirit 

In  those  sweet  hours  which  never  more  can  be  ; 

When  battle's  roar  and  death  come  near  it. 
My  heart  shall  beat  more  fervently  to  thee. 
Though  rocks  and  hoary  oaks,  &c. 


Fate  may  rive  the  bond  of  our  communion- 
Grasp  then  the  firmer  each  true  brother  hand. 
And  swear  once  more,  even  in  death's  tinion. 
Eternal  fealty  to  our  Fatherland. 

Thouffh  rocks  and  hoary  oaks  may  shiver,  ' 

While  rides  the  crashing  tempest  by« 
Resistless,  like  some  foaming  river. 
We  sweep,  to  conquer  or  to  die ! 

VOL.  XXXII. — NO.  CLXXXVII. 
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THE   GOOD   COMRADE. 
(UHLAliD.) 

A  comrade  brave  once  had  I, 
A  trusty  friend  and  tried. 

The  trumpet  found  him  ready 
la  battle  at  my  side. 

Amid  the  dead  and  dyings 

My  comrade  bore  him  well. 

But  a  cannon-ball  came  flying. 
And  at  my  feet  he  fell. 

To  grasp  my  hand  he  wishes. 
As  I  was  ramming  down. 

In  a  mode  most  expeditious, 
A  bullet  in  my  gun. 

**  I  have  not,  my  dear  fellow, 
A  hand  to  spare,**  I  said, 

**  I  am  so  grieved  to  tell  you 

I  looked — but  he  was  dead. 


THE  mODGE   OF  THE  BlDABSOA. 

On  the  bridge  where  Bidassoa 

Rolls  his  waters  to  the  main, 
There  stands  a  sainted  image 

Looking  forth  on  France  and  Spain. 
Gently  doth  heaven's  blessing 

Descend  on  that  sweet  shore. 
Once  crossed  by  many  a  soldier. 

Who  saw  his  home  no  more. 

On  the  bridge  of  Bidassoa 

By  night  strange  music  plays. 
There  swarthy  shades  are  mingled 

With  golden  lustrous  rays ; 
One  side  is  bright  with  roses. 

The  other  dark  with  sand. 
As  each  the  chance  discloses 

Of  death  or  Fatherhmd! 

The  waves  of  Bidassoa 

Glide  on  with  gentle  swell. 
And,  rising  o'er  their  music. 

Is  heard  the  shepherd's  bell. 
Far  other  sounds  once  echoed 

Along  that  river  fair, 
When  A  broken  host  at  twilight 

Furled  their  torn  banners  there. 
Wounded,  sore,  and  bleeding — 

Of  hope,  of  pride  bere&— 
On  the  bridge  they  leaned  their  rifles, 

And  counted  who  were  left. 
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Long  watched  they  for  the  missings 

With  tearful^  earnest  eye8» 
Until  an  ancient  warrior 

To  his  drooping  soldiers  cries : 
**  RoU  up  the  tattered  banner. 

Once  the  ensign  of  the  brave — 
No  more  shall  conquest  fan  her 

By  the  Bidassoa's  wave. 

*'  We  must  seek  a  home  of  Freedom 

In  some  country  far  away, 
Where  our  ancient  star  of  glory 

Shall  shine  with  cloudless  ray. 
Oh>  thouy  in  Freedom's  battle. 

Who  many  a  toil  hast  borne. 
Spirit  of  the  sainted  Minna ! 

Show  the  path  of  our  return. 

**  We  have  one  dauntless  leader 

Left  to  Spain  and  Freedom  yet — 
On,  then  1  o'er  the  river 

Her  star  of  glory  bath  not  set  I 
From  the  old  time-worn  marble. 

Where  he  long  bad  lain  so  still, 
Minna  rises,  sternly  glancing 

On  the  lighted  western  hill  1" 

Then  from  his  breast  removing 

His  hand,  he  opens  wide 
His  wounds,  and  soon  his  life-blood 

Purples  the  gushing  tide. 


DUBAND. 


His  heart  with  song  and  love  overflowing. 
Swift  the  Minstrel  Durand  flies— 

Back  to  that  dear  country  going. 
Where  the  towers  of  Balbi  rise. 


For  there  had  dwelt  a  graceful  lady. 

Whose  gentle,  downcast  eyes  would  fill 

When,  from  'ncath  the  lindens  shady. 
She  heard  the  harp  of  Durand  thrill. 

III. 

Where  the  broadest  linden  flingetb 
Its  shadow  the  clear  stream  above. 

Now  the  gallant  Durand  singeth 

The  sweet  old  song  she  used  to  love. 

IV. 

He  sees  the  flowers  she  tended  glisten 
Through  the  rosy  twilight  air — 

Ah  !  why  doth  she  not  come  to  listen  ? — 
No  pve  a  welcome  smileth  there. 
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Her  lattice  sadly  looks  forsaken  ; 

A  mourner  draweth  near^  and  saith— 
*^  Her  rest  your  song  can  never  waken— 

The  Lady  Blanka  sleeps  in  death.*' 

VI. 

Not  a  word  Durand  hath  spoken— 
A  storm  of  grief  is  in  his  eyes-* 

That  tale  his  loving  heart  hath  broken^ 
And  the  soldier  minstrel  dies. 

vn. 
The  fitful  light  of  tapers^  gleaming 

O'er  the  wreaths  of  cypress,  fell 
Where  rests  the  Lady  Blanka  dreaming 

In  the  lofty  ««  Burg  KappeUe."* 

vin. 
But  lo !  a  mighty  awe  surpriseth 

All  the  throng  of  mourners  near. 
As  in  raiment  white  she  riseth 

Slowly  from  her  flower-strewn  bier. 


**  Heard  I  not  sweet  music  ringing, 
Ringing  in  my  dreaming  ear  ? 

Was  there  not  a  voice  of  singing?— 
Is  the  Minstrel  Durand  here  ?" 


.— ^  Dear  lady,  yes — but  he  is  taken 
To  that  coimtry  far  off,  dim ; 

His  lyre  had  power  thy  sleep  to  waken— 
No  mortal  strain  shall  waken  him. 


**  To  realms  of  glory  now  removed. 

He  wanders  on  the  Phantom-shore, 

Seeking  for  that  form  beloved 

He  vainly  thought  had  gone  before. 

XII. 

*•  Thouffh  fields  of  bliss  are  round  him  lying, 

Still  the  ceaseless  echo  falls. 
As  she  wanders,  sadly  sighing 

For  Blanka,  through  these  desert  halls." 


THE   TBUMPETEB  OF  RATZBACH. 


A  trumpeter  at  Katzbach, 

As  the  storm  of  fight  swept  by. 
His  life-blood  ebbing  slowly. 

Had  laid  him  down  to  die. 


Tastlc  Chapel. 
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No  ease  the  wound  was  briDging, 
Within  his  stricken  breast ; 

Until  he  hears  of  victory. 

He  does  not  pray  for  rest. 


As  he  lay  alone  and  dying. 

Upon  the  blood-stained  groand. 
Upon  his  ear  comes  floating 

A  clarion's  well-known  sound. 


From  the  cold  earth  he  rises, 

As  he  hears  the  glorious  strain ; 

And  on  his  stately  charger 
The  trumpeter  sits  again. 


V, 


Then  forth  he  takes  his  trumpet. 
Once  more  with  nervous  haaid. 

And  rings  with  peal  like  thunder, 
Victoria !  o'er  the  land. 


Victory !  sounds  the  trumpet. 
Victory !  far  and  near ! 

Again  that  glorious  echo 

Sings  tnrilling  on  the  ear. 


But  with  that  blast  of  thunder 
His  martial  spirit  fled ; 

And  from  his  stately  charger 
The  trumpeter  falls  dead  I 

VIII. 

Then  as  their  comrade's  obsequies 
The  serried  ranks  attend, 

Sofltly  spake  the  fleld-marshal, 
**  His  was  a  happy  end!" 
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RANDOM    BB0QBP8     OF     A    RAMBLER. 
A  BAMBLE  FROM  THE  HARBOUR  OF   YALETTA  TO    THE  CEMETERY  OF  ALEXANDRIA. 


CHAPTER  L 
Fint  Tlew  of  Egypt — ^Episode  on  th«  **  SefOttris*'— Battle  of  tlie  Donkeyit  and  value  of  Spanish  Dollars. 


It  was  on  a  fine  sunny  morning  in  the 
beginning  of  November,  as  I  leant 
over  the  bows  of  the  good  ship  "  Se- 
sostris,"  that  my  anxious  eves  were 
blessed  with  the  first  view  of  E^ypt ; 
indeed  it  was  not  through  fault  on 
my  part  I  had  not  caught  a  glimpse 
of  thelandof  the  Pharaohs  long  before. 
I  had  been  up,  and  on  the  look-out 
some  hours  before  daybreak,  without 
once  reflecting,  that  to  tumble  out  of 
one's  quiet  b^th,  any  hour  afler  mid- 
night, could  in  nowise  expedite  our 
arrival  at  the  destined  port. — Expe- 
dite! no  powers  of  man  could  expe- 
dite the  gallant  '^  Sesostris*' — cloud 
or  simshme — calm  or  storm — fair 
wind  or  foul^ — "she  held  the  even 
tenor  of  her  way,"  some  four  knots 
and  a-half  an  hour,  and  *'  no  mistake** 
— on  our  start  from  Malta  her  de- 
liberation was  exemplary. 

The  French  war-steamer  having  pub- 
licly notified  her  fixed  determination 
of  leaving  port  by  six  o'clock,  a.m.,  the 
morning  following,  on  the  peceding 
evening  my  friend  and  I  nad  been 
hurried  incontinently  on  board,  to  be 
ready  for  a  start  by  **  cock  shout"  the 
next  day.      The   morning  dawned, 
and  with  it  I  appeared  on  deck  to 
take  a  last  farewell  of  the  "  little  mi- 
litary hot-bed,"  as  well  as  to  inspect  the 
Frenchmen  getting  under  weigh ;  but 
though  within  an  hour  or  so  of  sailing, 
Morpheus  still  reigned  over  the  bold 
•*  Sesostrb" — ^the  very  **  watch"  them- 
selves somnambulized,  bobbed  against 
the  rigging,    sacreed,    and    bobbed 
on.     At  last  a  stir  was  heard  along- 
side, the  restaurateur  boat  had  arrived 
* — ^first  from  "  the  vasty  deep"  uprose 
a    consumptive    Mouton,    evidently 
sent  by  his  physicians  to  try  change 
of  air  and  scene  ;  then,  by  some  mys- 
terious process,  followed  a  heteroge- 
neous mass  of  fish,  fowl,  and  vegetables 
— ^then,  last  not  least,  the  important 
personage   who    provided  these  un- 
doubted **  sinews  of  war" — ^the  restau- 


rateur himself.  Phoebus  in  real  earnest 
had  touched  our  deck,  and  Morpheus 
fied  at  his  approach.  Forth  sails, 
from  his  pavilion  in  the  poop. 
Monsieur  le  capitain,  a  weasel- visas^ed 
gentleman  in  epaulets  and  listen  slip- 
pers— then,  from  *' the  regions  below," 
emerge  the  officers,  cigar  in  iaw,  puf- 
fing Sieir  matin  incense  to  tne  gCKi  of 
day — seamen  bustled  to  and  fro  with 
praiseworthy  alacrity — ^in  fact,  the 
**  Sesostris"  was  wide  awake  at  last. 

Gallant  "  Sesostris  !'*  truly  thou 
wert  a  man-of-war  fi*om  the  stocks — 
little  didst  thou  need  the  proud  ap- 
pellative of  war-steamer  (as  translated 
from  the  placards)  to  prove  thy  gallant 
title — no,  nor  the  lacquered  guns,  on 
which  each  ill-starred  passenger  that 
paced  thy  deck,  was  wont  diurnally 
to  smash  his  shins — ^nor  yet,  those 
hirsute  heroes  who  proclaimed  thy 
glory — far  from  it—^- Within  thyseu 
thou  hadst  a  virtue  that  must  shut 
the  mouth  of  gainsaying — ^handle  her 
in  any  way,  the  **  Sesostris"  would 
rather  die  than  nm, 

Now,  really,  without  presumption, 
I  consider  this  neat  little  episode  of 
mine  quite  as  flippant,  and  ten  times 
more  veracious,  tnan  any  rhapsody  of 
Eugene  Sue  about  his  favourite  **  Sa- 
lamander," which  was  in  the  habit, 
he  tells  us,  of  **  sparing  her  bullets, 
as  a  prodigal  would  spare  his  last 
half-crown,  to  blow  the  English  to 
the  d 1." 

But  all  this  while,  despite  of  fate, 
we  are  nearing  the  shores  of  Egypt — 
that  long,  low,  dusky  streak  berore  us, 
is  real,  veritable  Egypt,  the  land  of 
mystery,  mythology,  and  miracle, 
above  all  or  miracle — ^for  there  Je- 
hovah manifested  **his  own  right 
hand  and  wondrous  power" — and  the 
wisdom,  potency,  and  pride  of  Egypt 
were  bowed  before  tne  arm  of  the 
living  God.  As  we  near  the  land. 
Pharos  comes  in  view,  and  then  that 
ancient  landmark,  Pompey's  Pillar, 
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is  diBcemed  in  the  distance — some  of 
oor  wise  heads  on  board  stoutly 
maintained  the  column  to  be  Cleo- 
patra's Needle,  though  why,  or 
wherefore,  was  best  known  to  them- 
selTes. 

As  we  were  beating  up  the  danger- 
ous channel,  our  pilot  came  on  board, 
a  mahogany-visaged  navigator,  in  a 
red  turboosh,  crimson  sasn,  and  un- 
limited inexpressibles — greeted,  in- 
stanter,  by  some  compatriots  of  his 
own,  who  had  invaded  us  at  Scyra — 
he  was  kissed  most  afiectionately, 
firft  on  one  cheek,  then  on  the  other 
(a  ndutation  he  repaid  with  interest), 
and  finally  dismi^ed  to  his  official 
duties,  with  a  gentle  pat  on  the  back. 
The  water  now  actually  swarms  with 
small  craflb,  their  long,  sharp  prow 
deaving  the  tiny  waves — ^whilst  the 
tall,  laSeen  sails  sparkle  in  the  sun- 
beams ;  gradually  the  harbour  opens. 
There  lie  the  Basha's  fleet,  like  real 
Christjanable  men-of-war ;  and  squat 
little  windmills  off  there,  throng  the 
beach  to  the  water's  edge — now  look 
at  that  long  line  of  flat-roofed  build- 
ings right  a-headi  Here  we  come 
panting  puffing,  paddling,  and  splash- 
mg,  with  all  the  consequence  of  a  last 
arrivaL  Pull  up,  most  noble  *'Se- 
soatris*' — a  few  convulsive  throbs — 
a  smooth  and  noiseless  glide — a  co- 
qn^Lish  back-water  evolution — and, 
**  Sesortrii,"  thy  task  is  done. 

With  what  a  burst  of  long-pent 
▼iqMHrous  emotion  does  the  labouring 
Teasel  vent  the  fulness  of  her  joy — her 
ioy,  at  length  too  full  for  utterance, 
blabbers  tmnough  her  steam-pipe  in  a 
spoot  of  greasy  tears  1  Boats  of  all 
sizes  beset  us  like  muequitoes — now 
comes  the  tug  of  war.  Sailors, 
all  moustache  and  marlinspike,  rush 
to  the  gangway — a  volley  of  sacr^ 
exploding  Hke  a  rocket  battery  on 
our  thick-dculled  assailants — naithless 
up  rush  the  unscathed  heathens,  dense 
as  a  swarm  of  bees,  but  ten  thousand 
times  as  noisy — ^we  are  boarded  across 
the  bulwark^— the  day  is  won  I 

On  the  dark  faoes,  tattered  gar- 
ments, and  discordant  gutturals  of 
these  children  of  the  sun — certes,  a 
more  disreputable  class  of  vagabonds 
never  welcomed  two  Chri^^tian  gentle- 
men to  a  pagan  land.  As  for  our  res- 
pected selves,  my  companion  and  I 
were  pounced  on  by  a  sleek,  smooth- 
tongued, little  dragoman,  a  yery  lamb 
of  a  valet  de  place  externally,  but  a 


lion  in  heart  and  courage,  who,  as  we 
were  on  the  point  of  being  dragged 
into  three  different  boats  at  once,  pro- 
videntially appeared  to  the  rescue, 
and  deposited  ourselves  and  goods  in 
only  one.  Our  boatmen  needled 
through  the  throng,  and  landed  us  in 
safety  on  the  dusty  quay  of  Alexan- 
dria. Ileacyess  houses — blue-robed, 
and  disrobed  females  of  the  felaheen 
department — ^gorgeous  officials — rag- 
ged idlers — sharp-nosed,  prowling, 
famine-stricken  dogs — dapper  little 
donkeys,  aud  never-ending  strings  of 
laden  camels — floated  before  our 
wondering  gaze,  in  inextricable  con- 
fusion— ^when,  on  a  sudden,  almost 
before  we  had  ffreeted  mother  earth, 
down  rushed  a  band  of  fierce  barba- 
rians to  the  shore — unbreeched  bar- 
barians—blear-eyed Arab  lads,  each 
armed  with  a  jackass  and  stick.  The 
onslaught  was  tremendous — each 
young  mcamation^of  Satan  backing  his 
quadruped  right  between  our  legs,  as  a 
gentle  intimation  of  how  to  mount ;  to 
comply  was  out  of  the  question.  Shade 
of  Ducrow — fetch  of  illustrious  Batty, 
could  any  one  bestride  some  three- 
score asses  all  at  once — selection 
was  prohibited — escape  impossible. 

*  *  Sed  ingenium,"  says  the  poet— sed 
ingenium  res  adversm  nudare  solent," 
and  so  it  was  these  res  adverssB — the 
adverse  or  retrograded  asses— nudare 
Solent,  unmask — as  one  might  reckon 
— ingenium,  a  "  reg'lar  dodge.**  Pre- 
paratory to  this  ramble  J  had  pur- 
chased a  dumpy  little  carpet-bi^, 
wherein  I  had  subsequently  deposited, 
together  with  my  dressing-case,  some 
bullets,  and  a  powder  flu^,  the  bulk 
of  my  available  exchequer,  a  lot  of 
pillar  dollars  in  a  worsted  sock — 
now  mark  the  issue.  Having  found  mv 
flowers  of  rhetoric  quite  lost  on  the  vul- 
garians, the  more  so,  perhaps,  as  my  au- 
dience did  not  comprehend  one  word  of 
the  English  tongue,  inwhich  language, 
for  famt  of  better,  I  harangued — 
gestures  most  unequivocal  meeting 
but  with  similar  success,  I  fell  back  on 
the  great  law  of  nations,  and  proceeded, 
vi  et  armis,  to  an  explanation.  Bag  in 
hand,  I  charged  the  enemy's  cavafry, 
striking  out  right  and  left,  with  praise- 
worthy impartiality.  Talk  of  Sampson 
and  the  men  of  Gath — ^Napoleon  and 
the  Mem'looks — Wellington  and  Wa. 
terloo  I — smash  went  these  Arab  hornets 
— down  they  came,  horse  and  foot,  on 
all  sides.     Ghost  of  Mahommed  I  the 
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dollars  were  invincible ;  biped  or  qua- 
druped, none  could  withstand  the  ar- 
gument. As  I  strode  victorious  o'er 
the  prostrate  foe,  I  could  not  stifle 
the  conviction,  that  eith^  the  Arabs 


were  a  most  mercenary  nation,  or  I  ne- 
ver knew  the  value  of  hard  cash  bef<nre. 
That  day  was  Alexander  out-Alexan- 
dered  in  Alexandria. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Decline  of  Orlentallnu  In  the  East— -DiaqaisUi<m  thereupon— and  Afhcttng  Tale  In  niastnUlon— <3Unoe  at 
Alexandria— My  Bide  and  Mode  of  Riding  from  the  Frank  Quarter — Cleopatra's  Needle — Pillar  of  Dio- 
desian — Arab  Foseral,  and  the  Nature  of  Woman. 


Orientalism  is  rapidly  retiring  from 
the  East. 

The  justness  of  this  clever  observa- 
tion is  abundantly  evidenced  by  even 
the  casual  inspection  of  those  few 
cities  which  still  retiun  the  fading 
shadow  of  their  ancient  greatness.  In- 
stance, for  example,  the  inroads  of  the 
West  on  Cairo,  the  modem  innovations 
on  Damascus  ;  and  as  for  Stamboul — 
which,  by  the  way,  is  not  in  the  East 
at  all — ^the  revolution  of  late  years  in 
the  very  city  of  the  Sultan — ajr,  and 
in  the  person  of  the  *' Grand  Seignor  " 
himself,  a  pale,  milk-and-water,  sick- 
lookin?  young  man,  utterly  and  de- 
plorably Europeanized — the  revolution 
of  late  years  (I  can't  lick  this  disjointed 
paragraph  into  anything  like  uni- 
formity, if  I  was  to  be  shot  for  it), 
well,  these  revolutions,  as  I  was  re- 
marking (they  toill  keep  revolving, 
like  the  big  stone  on  Sysiphus,  crushing 
all  connection  between  my  sentences), 
these  revolutions,  I  say,  for  the  third 
and  last  time  (that  is,  for  the  third 
and  last  time  I  shall  permit  them  to 
revolve),  are  enough  to  make  any  lover 
of  tiie  thousand  and  one  nights — and 
who,  with  the  imagination  of  an  oyster, 
does  not  delight  in  them — close  the 
volume  in  disgust,  and  forswear  the 
immortal  page  for  ever. 

In  all  polite  societv  the  turban  is  in 
Coventry;  the  ample  inexpressibles 
cashiered ;  the  very  slippers  vanish- 
in?  ;  so  that  each  ancient  Ottoman  is 
dady  puzzled  to  identify  his  nether 
man,  in  snuff-brown  trousers  and 
shoes  with  heels  to  them;  swearing, 
as  it  does,  an  alibi  beneath  his  very 
beard. 

The  gentler  sex,  it  is  true,  are  not 
so  whofly  metamorphosed,  nay,  I  can- 
didly admit  that  they  retain  their 
voluminous  unmentionables  in  their 
prbtine  and  fair  proportions.  But, 
gentle  reader,  letmeasKyou,  is  it  in  the 
East  alone  the  fair  sex  wear  the 
br — ches  ?  Honestly,  as  an  experienced 


married  gentleman,  for  mu$elf  I  must 
answer,  no ;  nay,  farther,  I  have  the  can- 
dour to  maintain  that  the  follo¥ring  pro- 
position is  incontrovertible,  viz. :  that 
thiscontestedgcnrment,  as  aforesaid,  if  not 
substantially  and  visibly,  yet  metaphori- 
cally, and  not  the  less  re(Uly,flotirisheth 
in  greater  vigour,  and  prevaUeth  more 
extensively  in,  on,  or  amongst  the  fair 
ones  of  the  West,  than  amongst,  or  m, 
or  on  their  less  foEooured  sisters  of  the 
East.  Now  to  proof.  It  is  a  fact  ad- 
mitted by  all  philosophers,  that  as  the 
olive  branch  betokens  peace,  or  the 
crown  and  sceptre  royalty,  so  in  do- 
mestic life  the  br — ches  typify  supreme 
authority ;  insomuch  thi^  it  is  true, 
even  to  a  proverb,  when  a  married  man 
is  snubbed,  thwarted,  ruled  and  over- 
ruled by  his  better  half,  the  lady  is,  in 
common  parlance,  declared  to  wear  the 
br — ches. 

But  our  fair  one  of  the  East,  albeit, 
she  also  is  a  daughter  of  Eve,  and  hath 
in  her  nature  strongly  that  firuit  of  the 
forbidden  tree,  selfwill,  and  passion  for 
the  mastery,  yet  is  she  so  conquered, 
curbed  and  cowed,  by  education,  cus- 
tom, habit,  creed,  and  so  forth,  that 
she  will  even  kiss  her  chain,  and  glory 
in  her  dependance. 

The  extent  of  her  submission  is  in- 
credible. Let  me  illustrate  it  by  one  ver- 
itable little  tale  of  African  conjugality. 
So  summon  your  sensibilitv  and  attend. 

My  informant,  a^oodfriend  of  mine, 
and  himself  eye-witness  of  the  facts 
whilst  perfomun^  quarantine  at  Malta, 
was  one  day  looking  on  at  the  debarka- 
tion of  someWest  .A&can  pilgrims,  who 
had  arrived  in  a  merchantman  from 
Alexandria.  Amongst  the  other  pil- 
grim  jmssengers,  one  stepped  on  shore 
of  evidently  a  higher  class ;  some 
attendants  follow^  him,  tottering 
under  the  weight  of  a  huge  woodwi 
chest.  This  box,  which  was  consider- 
ably longer  than  it  was  broad,  had 
ap^ures,  or  small  windows,  in  each 
side,    securely    latticed ;     in    other 
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respects  it  seemed  merely  a  long  un- 
wi^dy  chest. 

As  in  duty  bound,  the  quarantine 
officials — ever  on  the  watch  for  that 
pet  importation  of  plague  which  every 
trayeller  is  supposed  to  smuggle  in  his 
or  her  particular  portmanteau,  trunk, 
hat<»se,  or  carpet-bag  —  cast  their 
official  glance  on  our  pilgrim's  pon- 
derous diest,  and  directed  him  to  open 
it  forthwith  ;  but  of  this  the  Maugra- 
bee  did  not  seem  to  have  the  least 
intention.  La,  la,  no,  no,  was  d^ 
cisively  returned  to  every  application. 
The  officers  plied  our  fnend  with  re- 
peated entreaties  —  Lord  Exmouth 
might  as  effectually  have  bombarded 
Algiers  with  sugar-plums.  To  en- 
treaty succeed  command — ^to  command 
most  intelligible  threats  of  sweet  com- 
palsion ;  to  all  our  worthy  Hadge  re- 
turned the  same  point  blank  refusal— 
**  It  was  his  property,  his  secret,  his." 
In  fiict  he  would  not  enlighten  the 
authorities  as  to  what  was  in  the  box. 

Now,  the  patience  of  an  officer  of 
quarantine,  though  often  exercised,  has 
yet  its  limits  of  endurance.  The 
lladge  was  angry ;  the  officers  waxed 
more  and  more  wrath ;  till,  at  len^h, 
the  guardianos  got  so  excited  that, 
had  Mohammed  himself,  at  the  mo- 
ment, arrived  from  Mecca,  with  El 
Jenabi,  prophet  of  joy,  shouldering 
the  sao^  coffin  as  portmanteau,  these 
saints  themselves  must  have  submitted 
to  their  scrutiny,  and  undergone  the 
searching  rigour  of  the  law. 

A  snuth  is  forthwith  smnmoncd— 
the  assault  is  commenced — ^the  hinges 
rattle — ^bang  go  the  locks  and  bolts— 
the  Hadfe's  eyes  flash  fury^he  tears 
his  beara  —  dashes  his  turban  to  the 
ground — ^the  chest  is  broken  open — ^the 
mystery  is  revealed.  Now  what  do 
they  find  inside  it  ?  Lay  down  your 
booc  and  guess.  The  plague? — ^tho 
prophet?  No,  bewildererd  reader,  but 
actually  our  Hadge*s  wife  and  daughter, 
packed  head  and  point  like  pilchards, 
buried  from  the  ^iaour*s  gaze ;  and  in 
this  fashion  havmg  actually  survived 
a  tedious  voyage  from  Alexandria,  they 
had  been  apparently  first  brought  to 
lidit  in  the  quaranteen  at  YaJetta! 
Now,  without  detaining  you  by  another 
anecdote  (I  witnessed  me  circumstance 
myself),  about  a  pilgrim  who  pulled  a 
well-grown  girl  of  fifteen  out  of  his 
right-hand  saddle-bag>  as  I  rode  with 
tl^  great  Hadge  from  Jerusalem  to 
Jericho,  I  come  point  blank  to  the 


pith,  marrow,  and  conclusion  of  my 
argument.  This  paragon  of  a  partner 
— ^this  pattern  of  all  daughters  —  one 
and  the  other  of  them  wore  the  out^ 
ward  inexpressibles,  jret  could  thev, 
with  any  truth,  be  said  emphatically 
to  wear  the  br — ches  ?  I  maintain  it, 
therefore,  my  position  is  unassailed. 
By  this  instance  of  tame  submission,  of 
unmatched  resignation,  in  those  east- 
ems  to  their  bonds,  it  is  beyond  all 
question  incontestable  '^  that  this  con- 
tested garment,  as  aforesaid,  though 
not  substantially  and  visibly,  yet  me- 
taphorically, but  not  the  less  really, 
flourisheth  in  greater  vigour,  and  pre- 
vaileth  more  extensively,  in,  on,  or 
amongst  the  fair  ones  of  the  West,  than 
amongst,  or  on,  or  in  their  less  favored 
sisters  of  the  East." 

For,  only  make  the  case  your  own, 
fair  lady ;  examine  your  own  veracious 
little  heart ;  look  on  your  respected 
lord  and  master ;  or,  if  no  enviable 
mortal  has  yet  been  honoured  with  your 
hand  and  fortune,  call  to  your  imagi- 
nation some  beau  ideal  of  a  "proper 
man."  You  are,  say,  three  weeks 
gone  in  the  honeymoon— over  head 
and  ears  in  love — devotion  he,  submis- 
sion you — one  heart,  one  soul,  verily  a 
double-kemelled  nut  pendant  from  one 
same  green  stem.  Now  fancy  Signor 
Benedict  proposes  a  trip  to  town ;  dear, 
how  delightful  to  display  one's  finery 
and  fondness ! — one's  span  new  equi- 
page, and  spouse  to  correspond! — to  be 
envied  by  admiring  friends  and  sweetly 
afiectionate  fair  rivals  I 

*'  But,  love,  I  have  a  rather  strange 
request  to  make  of  you." 

**  Strange  I  do  name  it  dearest !" 

**  Strange,  indeed,  and  rather  un- 
reasonable, sweet  one !" 

••  Do  let  me  hear  it,  dearest" — Al- 
fred, Edmond,  or  Orlando  (as  the 
case  may  be). 

"Why  rather  a  novel  mode  of 
travelling  for  i/ou,  my  angel.  We 
take  the  mommg  tram,  and  I  must 
pack  you  in  a  hamper,  for  fear  of 
cold." 

*'  Hamper  1 — ^unfeelinff  monster ! — 
me,  your  Angelina,  in  a  hamper." 

Good  man,  even  if  he  cajoled  you 
into  it  (and  what  a  tongue  it  would 
take  to  do  it),  you'd  raise  an  insur- 
rection in  the  luggage- van,  outscream 
the  engine,  drown  the  steam  whistle, 
blow  up  the  train — ^nay,  though  your 
ladyship  were  labelled  "glass,  with 
care." 
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Bat  to  Fetnm  io  the  point  from 
whence  we  started.  Orientalism  is 
rapidly  retiring  from  the  East ;  and, 
as  far  as  I  have  seen  of  it,  in  no  place 
are  its  parting  preparations  more  ma- 
nifest uian  in  this  same  Alexandria. 
It  is  true  the  Efiendi  flourishes  in 
flowing  robes;  ** swash  Bucklers" 
parade  it,  in  embroidered  jerkins* 
flaming  sashes,  blood-thirsty  cime- 
ters,  and  unbounded  continuations ; 
haggard  and  wild  Darweeshees,  with 
**  unkempt  locks,"  or  caps  like  chim- 
ney pots;  sinister-visaged  Greeks, 
from  the  flaunting  Athenian  to  the 
last-caught  Albanian ;  fox-eyed  Copts, 
fiprave-looking  Armenians,  blue-shirted 
fellaheen,  paunchy,  blear-eyed,  ragless 
innocents,  disputing  sunshine  with  the 
homeless  dogs ;  ladies  astride  (I  blush 
to  write  it)  on  ambling  donkeys, 
gaudily  cajiarisoned,  their  portly  per- 
sons robed  in  -virgin  white,  or  wrapped 
in  sombre  black  |  females,  less  favour- 
ed,  trudging  it  on  foot,  balancing  the 
antique  water-jar  on  the  head,  with  a 
dusky  little  one  astride  on  hip  or 
shoulder  I  camels  and  oofleo  shops, 
dust,  dirt,  and  donkeys;  li^ht  little 
Arab  steedsi  with  bare-leggea  riders ; 
mosques,  minarets,  musquitoes — all 
still  abound  in  Alexandria  ;  but 
through  this  mass  appears  a  deaming 
in  of  European  faces,  hats,  bon- 
nets, unveiled  women,  petticoats,  and 
other  Frank  habiliments ;  whilst  Grer- 
man,  French,  Italian,  English,  babel- 
ize with  Turkish,  Persian,  and 
Arabic.  Then  there  are  wide  streets, 
exotic  shoi)s,  framed  and  glazed  win- 
dows, staring  old  Meshrebeeyeh  out 
of  countenance — till  arriving  at  the 
regular  Frank  quarter  (a  really  re- 
spectable kind  of  square,  the  flag  of 
each  nation  floating  over  its  respective 
consulate),  thronged  as  it  is  with 
Europeans  in  their  national  costumes, 
you  have  seriously  to  ask  yourself — 
am  I  am  in  veritable  Egypt  at  all  ? 

It  was,  as  well  as  I  remember,  at 
the  hotel  de  I'Europe  my  fellow-tra- 
veller and  I  arrived,  having  unos- 
tentatiously deposited  ourselves  in  a 
nondescript  wheeled  vehicle  we  found 
in  waiting,  after  the  memorable  battle 
of  the  beach.  The  hotel  was  a  com- 
fortable house  enough;  and  chiefly 
frequented  by  Enjglish  and  India  pas- 
sengers ;  so  fortifying  ourselves  with 
a  most  substantial  breakfast,  invigo- 
rated, moreover,  by  a  clean  shave  and 
very   satbfactory   wash,    wc    rigged 


ourselves  in  our  best,  and  sallied 
forth  to  kill  the  ancient  lions  of 
modern  Alexandria. 

Now,  in  this  good  city,  Alexandria, 
public  conveyances  are  neither 
various  or  numerous,  the  place  of 
cab,  fly,  'bus,  and  such  like  beine 
supplied  by  the  maligned,  ill-treate(£ 
yet  invaluable,  little  ass;  but  the 
Egyptian  ass  is  a  totally  different 
character  from  his  English  nam&- 
sake — brisk,  clean-limbed,  neatly- 
dipped,  and  curiously  caparisoned,  no 
stands  with  head  well  up,  and  eye 
full  of  Are  and  vivacity — ^the  sharp 
Arab  bit  bringing  his  haunches  well 
under  him — the  headstall,  often  silk, 
abounding  in  tassels  and  jingling  or- 
naments, while  the  saddle,  generally 
tricked  out  with  red,  blue,  yellow,  or 
other  gaudy  trappings,  sets  off  the 
jaunty,  dapper  air  of  the  little  fellow, 
rendering  nim  at  times,  even  a  gor- 
geous little  animal. 

The  saddle  itself  is  most  difiicult  to 
describe,  being  an  intricate,  pon- 
derous, and  nearly  incomprehensible 
piece  of  machinery,  in  shape  resembling 
a  dustman's  hat,  or  rather  an  exaggerat- 
ed sou-wester.  As  a  pommel  there  rises 
a  leather  cushion  beiore  you,  generally 
of  a  shiny  red,  and  of  height  sufficient 
to  compensate  for  the  low  shoulder  of 
the  animal.  The  seat  is  padded,  very 
long,  very  broad,  very  flat,  very  thick, 
and,  at  flrst,  very  difficult  to  sit  on. 
This  seat  is  covered  generally  with  a 
sort  of  woollen  lace;  r&,  blue,  and  yel- 
low being  favourite  colours — though  at 
times  the  material  of  the  whole  is  leather, 
and  seat  and  pommel  correspond.  Now 
append  to  each  side  of  this  apparatus^ 
a  pair  of  antique  military  stirrups 
made  of  brass,  with  a  small  spur  in- 
geniously p-owinff  out  of  one  side 
(this  spur  invariaoly  set  outwards)  ; 
attach  the  whole  to  the  corporation  of 
the  quadru{)ed  by  an  old  wash  leather 
thong,  tied  into  an  iron  loop,  and  per- 
I>etually  unfastening — and  you  nave 
as  clear  an  idea  of  the  contrivance  as 
I  am  able  to  communicate,  at  least 
with  the  execrable  steel-pen  with  which 
I  write. — Steel  pens  !  it  was  an  iron- 
hearted  genius  who  first  invented  you. 
Inventors  and  fabricators,  you  have 
destroyed  the  handwriting  of  the  age, 
may  all  ganders  hiss  you,  all  quill- 
drivers  discard  you,  may  the  fates 
confound  you — since  your  pens  have 
been  sold,  sixpence  per  dozen,  and  a 
handle  in,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
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procure  a  good  quill  pen  for  love  or 
money.  Onerous  reader,  if  you  wish 
me  to  ramble  in  another  number,  send 
me  Cunder  cover  to  the  editor)  one 
hundred  of  sood  quiUs.  But  talking 
of  this  domcey  saddle,  I  must  not 
leave  out  an  essential  part  and  parcel 
of  the  whole  concern — ^to  wit,  the 
ass-driver  himself.  Picture  to  your- 
self, then,  a  spare,  slight-limbed,  dark- 
skinned  youth,  with,  in  general,  but  a 
solitary  eye,  invariably  (if  he  wears 
two)  with  both  eyes  sore  and  gummy, 
a  small  felt  skull-cap,  defending  his 
preoioas  cranium,  and  his  body  en- 
cumbered with  the  least  imagmable 
stock  of  clothes  to  obstruct  the  native 
grace  and  agility  of  his  movements, 
oare-legged  and  bare-footed  ;  in  one 
hand  a  ^ort  stick,  wherewith  he  ^oads 
his  suffering  beast  perpetuallj,  nold- 
on  by  tail  or  crupper  with  the  other — 
his  labours  are  incessant :  he  pants  as 
he  trota  behind  you — now  shouting  to 
the  ass — ^now  to  the  pedestrians  before 
you,  •*  oua  rig-lak"  (take  care  of  your 
toes),  "oua  dah'rak,"  (mind  your 
back)  ;  always  particularising  the  part 
in  danger  (at  times  occasioning  al- 
lusions more  matter-of-fact  than  de- 
licate) ;  then,  if  the  throng  be  dense, 
in  an  agony  of  mind  lest  the  khawageh 
he  retarded,  "  yemee'nak,  shima'lak" 
(right  and  left),  besides  each  obstruct- 
ing biped  must  be  addressed  with  a 
suitable  appellation,  or  he  or  she 
would  by  no  means  budge  an  inch. 
"  Ya  slie'reef "  (oh,  noble),  to  any  beg- 
gar that  mounts  the  green  turban; 
•*ya  bint"  (oh,  girl),  to  any  old  woman 
who  cannot  claim  the  dignity  of  sitt 
or  lady — a  younff  one  he  will  hail  with 
**  ya  aroo*sheh"  (oh,  bride),  and  so  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter.  On  he  trots, 
puffing,  shouting,  laughing,  cracking 
jokes,  or  cutting  capers,  and,  in 
addition  to  all,  stuffing  your  various 
puxduMes,  turbooehes,  shawls,  tobacco, 
pots,  pans,  and  crockery,  into  some 
mysterious  recess  betlreen  his  blue 
smrt  and  black  body,  until  he  is 
crammed  like  a  woodquest,  from 
throat  to  girdle. 

Kyed  by  a  bevy  of  these  restless 
ragiunuffins,  who  were  collected  with 
their  donkeys  in  front  of  the  hotel,  we 
were  assailed  instanter  by  a  host  of 
applications  for  our  distinguished  pa- 
teonage. 

''  ^LTj  him  dunkey,  sair — ^him  good, 
taib,  taib,  him  good,  Ingleesee. 

'*No  take  hm  donkey,   sair — him 


ver  foine  dunkey,  him  trot  like  de 
dibil." 

Determined,  however,  to  essay  the 
right  of  private  judgment,  (fori  looked 
on  the  race  of  as^-drivers  as  a  defeated 
body,)  I  paused  to  make  a  selection 
mentally,  and,  with  a  dive,  despe- 
rate as  unanticipated,  I  plunged 
into  the  centre  of  the  troop,  laying 
hands  on  the  devoted  jack-ass  where- 
upon I  had  set  my  heart — a  slender, 
spunky,  broken-kneed  little  creature, 
by  the  way,  and  not  a  little  galled 
aliout  the  flanks.  Whilst  I  was  ex- 
tricating myself  from  the  crowd  of  un- 
successful applicants,  each  of  whom, 
notwithstanding,  still  claimed  me  as  his 
own,  unaware  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  saddle,  I  unguardedly  set  one  foot 
in  the  stirrup,  and  prepared  to  throw 
my  leg  across  :  **  Infelix  puer  cui  im- 
par,"  round  began  the  whole  aflair  to 
turn — ^to  restore  equilibi  ium  I  grasped 
convulsively  at  the  mane — mane! 
there  was  not  a  vestige  of  it  \  it  had 
been  clean  shaved  off  1  Instinctively  I 
struck  out  for  the  ears ;  donkey  ducked^ 
and,  on  the  pit  of  my  stomach,  I  land- 
ed in  the  centre  of  the  saddle  1  The 
young  Arabs  raised  a  simultaneous 
shout  of  laughter,  while  my  attendant 
sprite,  •*diabolo,"  doubtless,  "suaden- 
te,"  pitched  with  his  pointed  stick  into 
my  pegasus.  Peg,  sore  galled  already, 
daished  right  across  the  square,  my 
loosely-girthed  saddle  wabbling  from 
side  to  side — my  prostrate  corporation 
cross- wise,  like  a  sack  of  com — ^plung- 
ing and  lurching  at  every  jerk.  It 
was  the  desperate  struggle  of  despair  l 
agonizing  moment  l^death  or  victory! 
And  thus,  gentle  reader,  I  rode  from 
the  Frank  quarter  in  Alexandria — a 
brief,  but  rather  perilous  journey 
through  labyrinths  of  mud  hovels, 
squalid  women,  naked  urchins,  mangy 
curs,  dust,  dirt,  and  desolation,  ter- 
minated in  an  open  space,  right  in 
front  of  Cleopatra's  Needle,  though 
why  termed  a  needle :  it  being  a  stu- 
pendous obelisk  (an  awkward  imple- 
ment even  for  a  London  sempstress),  or 
why  Cleopatra's  Needle,  being  the  un- 
unaoubted  property  of  Thotmes  III., 
of  happy  memory-Ior  why  we  hear  of 
needle,  and  not  needles,  there  being 
no  less  than  two  of  these  portentous 
implements  of  regal  house;«7ifery,  I 
must  leave  for  the  learned  to  discuss. 

Be  it  as  it  may,  however,  the  per- 
plexities and  perils  of  the  way— (in- 
stance the  bare  article  of  camel-dodg- 
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ing,  your  donkey  getting  invariably 
involved  amongst  the  animal's  ungainly 
legs,  dragging  its  rider  underneath  the 
leaky  water-skins,  with  which  nine  out 
of  ten  of  the  huge  beasts  are  laden) — 
the  perplexities  and  perils  of  the  way, 
to  say  nothing  of  such  incidental  damp- 
ers, quite  quenched  my  antiquarian 
ardour,  at  least  m  that  direction — 
there,  in  a  lone,  neglected  spot,  rising 
amidst  decay  and  desolation,  6tan£ 
the  said  obelisk ;  two  sides  thereof  se- 
verely damaged  in  the  hieroglyphical 
department ;  but,  nevertheless,  a  fine 
old  gaunt  memorial  of  bygone  times — 
a  speaking  record  of  the  past — with 
mystic  characters  that  still  survive  the 
wear,  and  waste,  and  ruthless  hand  of 
ages.  The  sister  pillar  has  not  mani- 
fested a  like  spirit  of  stem  indepen- 
dence; indeed  the  ancient  ladv  ap- 
pears to  have  given  over  all  idea  of 
standing  up  for  old  times ;  so  sulkilv, 
half-hid  in  rubbish,  she  lies  full  length, 
seeking  an  unregarded  ^ave  amidst 
the  ancient  ruins.  Amving,  in  our 
ramble,  at  the  city  gates,  we  came  sud- 
denly on  a  detachment  of  the  basha's 
infantry,  ''who  guard  the  station," 
some  patriarchal  cannon  on  supjeran- 
nuated  carriages  cunningly  assisting 
them  to  keep  the  post — for,  being 
snugly  stowed  under  the  ramparts,  the 
ambuscade  is  so  complete  and  subtle, 
that  the  invader  could  not  guess  at 
even  their  existence,  until  in  his  un- 
wanness  he  had  scaled  the  wall — then, 
however,  from  their  position,  the  guns 
— not  the  adversary — ^must  be  fairly 
horS'de-combat.  Now,  the  warriors 
themselves  were  worthy  only  of  their 
antiquated  ordnance — an  iU-looking, 
unsoldierlike  set  of  vagabonds,  in  flan- 
nel jackets,  cotton  drawers,  naked  feet, 
slipshod  slippers,  turbooshes,  crazy 
musquets,  and  most  filthy  counte- 
nances. Some  were  knitting  (garters 
I  took  for  granted),  others  snored 
calmly  on  the  flags,  whilst  some  few, 
in  a  state  of  semi-somnambulism,  pa- 
rading with  their  firelocks,  pretended 
to  mount  guard.  And  these  were  the 
defenders  of  the  country  I  Yet,  con- 
sidering the  raw  material  from  which 
the  basha's  army  has  been  manufac- 
tured, what  better  class  of  soldiery 
could  one  expect  ?  I  have  seen  whole 
troops  of  unfortunate  peasants,  who 
were  torn  from  their  helpless  families, 
chained  neck  and  neck,  and  marched 
through  the  streets  of  Cairo,  to  bo 
metamorphosed  into  soldiers.     Under 


the  present  dynasty  in  Egypt,  in  fact, 
everv  thing  is  forced — ^manufactures 
are  forced — agriculture  forced — refor- 
mation throughout  the  pakalate  is  ex- 
otic. The  country  is  forced  to  main- 
tain  itself,  as  they  say  of  the  bear  in 
winter,  by  sucking  its  own  paws. 
Verily,  if  matters  go  on  as  they  are 
going  much  longer,  the  nation  will,  in 
real  earnest,  not  be  left  a  l^to  stand 
on.  All  the  better  for  old  JBngland, 
if  she  can  set  her  claw  on  that  Tttry 
fertile,  most  convenient,  bat  mu<^ 
mismanaged  land  of  Egypt.  Gently, 
old  lady,  your  time  may  come — ^yoa 
are  not  in  your  dotage  yet. 

But  as  we  are  so  far  on  our  road,  let 
us  get  on,  and  take  a  look  at  Pompey  *9 
Pilkr.  Here,  on  this  height,  bedaubed 
with  sundry  autographs  of  discrimi- 
nating travellers,  stands  the  column  of 
Dioclesian.  The  base,  as  you  per- 
ceive, is  sadly  injured  ;  but  is  not  the 
shaft  a  noble  one  ?  Here  was  the  high- 
est site  of  ancient  Alexandria.  What 
a  vast  and  glorious  prospect  it  once 
commanded.  What  temples,  palaces, 
vast  collossii,  stately  obelisks—the  fea- 
thery palm-tree,  with  its  sprayey  fo- 
liage towering  above  the  courts  of 
noble  edifices,  or  shading  some  long 
avenue  of  sphynxes,  as  its  brandies 
rustled  in  the  gentle  breeze.  Beneath 
the  eye,  luxurious  gardens  spread 
their  varied  beauties  where  marble 
fountains  cooled  the  perfume-burdened 
air ;  whilst  the  wide  unruflled  Mareotis 
sparkled  like  molten  silver  in  the  noon- 
day sun.  How  drear  and  desolate  the 
prospect  now !  That  arid  plain  below 
us,  through  which  a  pack  of  howling 
dogs  are  prowling  after  prey;  that 
lonely  burial-ground,  dotted  with 
thicUy-planted  graves ;  the  dull  white 
wall  which  bounds  the  distant  city, 
obtruding  its  paltry  insignificance  upon 
our  recollections  of  its  bygone  great- 
ness— legibly  is  it  written  here — **  The 
fashion  of  the  world  passeth  away." 
But,  even  on  this  lonely  spot,  one  is 
not  permitted  to  indulge  a  moment's 
quiet.  Here  come  a  whole  bevy  of 
Arab  urchins,  with  fragments  of*^  the 
desecrated  column — pebbles  picked  up 
at  random,  tiny  little  tortoises,  and 
divers  other  curiosities  for  sale. 

There  go  a  squadron  of  uproarious 
tars,  full  <*  half-seas  over,"  galloping 
their  devoted  jackasses  —  fiughmg, 
shouting,  screeching,  whooping,  and 
hallooing.  But  who  are  these?  In 
sober  earnest,    a    troop    of  Grornmn 
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tonristey  discussing  hieroglyphics  in 
high  Dutch  !  NotJing  remains  for  us 
but  to  retreat  precipitately,  **  without 
beat  of  drum." 

As  my  companion  and  I  returned 
tlirou^  the  cemetery,  we  encountered 
one  of  the  frequent  funerals  which,  at 
the  time,  used  almost  hourly  to  arrive 
there. 

First  walked  some  male  mourners, 
chanting,  in  a  low,  wild,  plaintive  tone 
— strange,  but  not  immusical — preced- 
ing the  bier.  Then  came  the  dead, 
borne  on  mens'  shoulders,  in  a  long, 
narrow  crib,  not  unlike  the  cholera 
cribs  which  we  used  at  home  during 
the  period  of  that  terrible  visitation — 
a  train  of  female  mourners,  shrouded 
in  white,  brought  up  the  funeral  pro- 
cession —  good,  substantialr-looking 
ghosts,  advancing  two  and  two,  who 
raised,  at  interv^,  a  shrill,  ear-pierc- 
ing cry,  and  then  laughed  and  chatted 


together,  as  if  they  had  no  part  what- 
ever in  the  sad  solemnity. 

Shade  ofVirgilius  Marol  how  un- 
thinkingly you  stigmatised  womankind 
—as  varium  et  mutaUle ;  but  stay,  the 
**  semper"  saves  you.  That  which  is 
**  ever"  any  thing  must  be  of  necessity 
unchanging ;  so  from  the  days  of  Eve, 
has  lovely  woman  been  unchanging 
as  unchanged — true  to  woman's  na- 
ture, the  varium  etmutabile — though  in- 
constant to  all  else  besides. 

But  is  this  essentially  a  woman's 
nature  ?  Nay,  fair  and  learned  lady, 
don't  ask  me  to  stand  in  this  dusty 
burial-ground,  under  this  burning  sun, 
to  investigate  so  deep  a  subject.  Per- 
mit me  to  retrace  my  steps  to  my 
hotel,  and  after  dinner  I  promise  you 
to  philosophise  on  this  or  any  other 
subject,  at  leisure,  with  my  pipe.  O 
dotce  far  nierUe,  Latakea  is  the  mcense 
for  the  brain. 
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A     HOUSE     AND     ITS     THREE     TENANTS. 


CHAPTER  I AN  OLD  TRAVELLER. 


I  AM  on  the  top  of  h  southern  mail, 
and  I  know  the  man  beside  me  is  an 
**  old  traveller.'*  Hotr  indelibly  graven 
on  my  observation  are  the  signs  and 
tokens  of  this  class.  Your  real  **  old 
traveller"  is  never  very  young,  and  sel- 
seldom  above  the  middle  height.  A  son 
of  Anak  can  hardly  be  a  bond  fide 
old  traveller,  being  generally  so  lost 
in  admiration  of  his  large  proportions, 
that  he  has  no  time  to  hive  the  wisdom 
and  deep  experience  peculiarly  belong- 
ing to  the  character.  Neither  is  your 
old  traveller  a  handsome  fellow — his 
head  is  generally  bald  or  fkst  verging 
to  that  condition — his  forehead  broad 
and  wrinkled,  and  transversely  mark- 
ed by  a  slight  line,  which  shows  where 
his  faithful  companion,  the  hat  or  cap, 
has  rested  for  hours  on  its  intellectual 
support.  The  eyebrows  are  square, 
grizzled,  bushy ;  and  the  eye,  under- 
neath, has  a  grey  sharpness  that  baf- 
fles all  attempts  to  look  it  down.  An 
old  traveller  may  have  a  Grecian  or 
Roman  nose ;  but,  with  so  classic  a 
nasal  organ,  he  can  never  attain  to 
the  highest  ranks  among  those  sons  of 
genius.  Julius  Csesar  wrote  commen- 
taries, and  conquered  kingdoms  ;  but 
he  was  no  great  old  traveller,  or  he 
would  not  have  wetted  himself  to  the 
skin  crossing  the  Rubicon.  The  lips 
of  the  old  traveller  are  characteristic 
also,  and  are  applied  closely  together 
when  their  owner  is  not  speaking ;  for 
your  old  traveller  can  always  breathe 
nasally ;  he  is  too  cautious  to  know  any- 
thing of  colds  in  either  head  or  chest. 
An  ambitious  coxcomb  wraps  himself 
in  as  many  coats  and  cloaks  as  Ham- 
let's philosophic  gravedigger  sports 
waistcoats,  and  then  supposes  he  is 
authorized  to  assume  the  name  of  old 
traveller — vain  and  impotent  conclu- 
sion? Your  real  old  traveller  never  de- 
scends to  the  puppyism  of  external  os- 
tentation. His  coats  and  overalls 
are  more  remarkable  for  quality  than 
quantity ;  and  when  he  has  wrapped 
himself  therein,  the  winds  of  heaven 
may  roar  in  the  fury  of  their  power  ; 
the  "  big  drops"  may  come  *•  pelting 


from  the  sky,"  but  firm  and  impenc^— 
trable  as  the  hoary  strength  of  tho 
everlasting  hills,  is  the  external  man  o£* 
your  old  traveller.    He  is  not  confined 
to  any  particular  vehicle — ^you  may 
meet  him  in  the  steam-coach,  on  the 
blazoned  mail,  or  on  the  humble  sid€3 
of  Bianconi's  humblest  car.      He    is 
more  partial  to  the  outside  of  the  con- 
veyance— not  altogether  from  econo- 
mical motives — but  it  is  a  situation 
not  so  liable  as  the  inside  to  several 
little  annoyances  ;  such  as  squalling 
babies,  and  spiteful  bachelors  pinching^ 
them  ;  or  hysterical  young  ladies  who 
want  the  windows  up  when  the  rest  of 
the  party  wbh  them  down,  and  vice 
versa. 

When  your  old  traveller  dismounts 
at  a  *<  changing"  stage,  it  is  not  to 
plunge  into  a  pot-house,  to  consume 
porter  or  whiskey ;  he  has  his  proper 
pocket-pistol,  temperately  charged 
with  grog,  and  from  this  he  takes 
a  moderate  draught,  then  looks  keen- 
ly at  the  springs  of  the  vehicle,  and  re- 
sumes his  seat.  Follow  him  to  the 
breakfast  stage — he  never  waits  to 
help  down  a  trembling  fair  one, 
who  has  sat  beside  him  for  some  fif. 
teen  miles ;  and  when,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  a  person  belonging  to  an- 
other class  of  travellers,  the  said  fair 
one  has  entered  the  coffee-room,  she 
finds  the  old  traveller  deep  in  his 
third  e^i  or  stoutly  and  silently  as- 
sailing his  second  helping  of  beefsteak. 
A  large  cup  of  tea  stands  near  the 
more  substantial  viands,  in  order  that 
the  cool  air  of  heaven  may  fan  it ; 
after  which  the  old  traveller  consumes 
it  rapidly,  without  any  danger  of  scald- 
ing. But  as  the  coach  approaches 
the  more  important  dinner-stage,  ob- 
serve how  he  divests  himself  of  his 
outer  garments  before  it  stops,  in  or- 
der that  no  time  may  be  lost  prepara- 
tory to  the  onslaught.       He    never 

carves  for  the  company  in  general 

not  he — he  leaves  that  to  some  foolish- 
ly polite  greenhorn,  and  sneers  inter- 
nally (like  the  monarch  in  "  the  revolt 
of  Islam"),  even  while  receiving  a  plen- 
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nfal  SQpplj  from  the  Tery  person  who 
knoA  the  sobject  of  his  contempt. 
*  Li^  the  ghost  of  Alonzo  the  braye^" 
he  speaks  not  during  the  repast.  He 
(iJreets  his  nuun  aasmilt  on  the  joint  of 
firedi  m^ty  and  employs  the  light  in- 
fuitry  of  digestion  on  the  chickens,  and 
why  ? — becaose  the  leg  or  shoulder  of 
&Qtton  costs  most,  and  the  greater 
hsiToc  the  old  traveller  can  make  in  its 
sot^tance,  the  less  will  the  innkeeper 
^o  at  his  expense.  Mark,  too,  how 
ie  disposes  of  the  chickens — ^the  fleshy 
Basses  Tanish  in  a  manner  truly  won- 
derful ;  hot  he  ncTer  picks  a  bone^ 
o5teol(^y  at  an  inn  is  too  tedious  a 
science  to  find  a  pupil  in  the  old  travcU 
ier.  Neither  does  he  partake  of  mine 
host's  cabbage — ^not  from  any  personal 
dislike  he  has  to  that  vegetable — but 
it  is  too  apt  to  exercise  the  action  of  a 
^  damper  %*  and  there  is  neither  value 
nor  nourishment  in  a  drum-head.  Ob- 
serre  how  he  manages  ins  punch :  his 
Srst  act  is  to  order  two  tumblers  to  be 
mixed,  and  there  they  stand  cooling, 
until  his  dinner  is  finished,  and  when 
the  horn  sounds,  the  contents  of  the 


two  tumblers  are  amongst  the  things 
that  were  \  while  the  same  signal  sum- 
mons away  the  green  traveller  from  a 
reeking  bowl,  too  hot  for  him  tofinish, 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  fishy 
eye  and  thirsty  Ups  of  the  waiter. 
Then,  after  dinner,  follow  him  to  the 
coach,  and  where  does  he  seat  himself? 
— behind  the  luggage,  with  his  back  to 
the  horses.  What  cares  he  for  the 
prospect  of  the  country,  compared 
with  the  prospect  of  a  quiet  digestion  ; 
and  the  old  traveller's  experience  has 
told  him,  that  the  north  wind,  blowing 
full  in  his  face,  is  apt  to  interfere  with 
that  process.  And,  when  he  reaches 
his  hostelrie  for  the  night,  look  at  him 
in  mysterious  colloquy  with  the  cham- 
ber-maid, and  mark  the  result.  Abk 
whose  are  the  bedclothes  in  the 
kitchen,  before  a  roaring  fire,  and  "  my 
dukedom  to  a  beggarly  denier,"  you 
will  be  told  they  are  the  old  traveller's. 
Oh,  there  are  no  thoughts  of  damp 
sheets,  pleurisies,  and  rheumatics,  to 
make  night  hideous,  and  frighten  sleep 
from  the  couch  of  the  old  trareller. 


CHAPTER    II.— A   COUNTRY    TOWN — A    JAIL   AND   A    MADHOUSE. 


CiACK — crack — with  smoking  horses, 
sounding  bugle,  and  increased  speed, 
we  enter  a  country  town.     Fifty  bony 
cnr-dogs  are  barking  our  welcome — 
nx  or  seven  half-naked  children  are 
je&ing  our  avatar  from  the  top  of  each 
iamily  dunghill,  that  stands  in  front  of 
the  family  cabin  ;  a  tight  little  island, 
its  base  washed  by  the  pensive  waters 
of  the  green  and  stagnant  pool  that 
surrounds  it,  and  as  much  fructifying 
gas  escaping   from  it,   as  would  call 
lortii  the   essenced  pouncet-box  of  a 
Brmnmel,  or  the  philosophic  pity  of 
ALiebig.     We  have  to  run  the  gaunt- 
let for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  be- 
tween the  mud  cabins  that  line  the 
road ;  our  noisy  welcome  telegraphed 
from  cur-dog  to  cur-dog,  from  dung- 
hill  to  dunghill.      Now,  we  breathe 
tl^  more  aristocratic  atmosphere  of 
the  town  ;  the  houses  on  each  side  of 
OS  boilt  in  a  manner  that  shews  every 
founder  consulted  his  own  purse,  or 
pleased    his   fancy  in  their  erection, 
without  paying  any  regard  to  regula- 
lity  in  the  small  city  of  which  be  was 
a  denizen.      In  one  part,  the  slated 
house,  two,  or,  by'r  Lady,  three  stories 


high,  boldly  projects,  with  its  blinded 
windows,  and  its  bright-green  hall- 
door,  flanked  on  either  side  by  a  pillar, 
wavingly  coloured  brown,  yellow, 
white,  and  black — an  artful  imitation 
of  some  unknown  species  of  marble. 
By  its  side,  and  modestly  retiring  from 
the  front,  stands  the  thatched  cottage  ; 
the  space  before  the  door  filled  with 
sickly  evergreens,  and  the  rustic  paling, 
which  separates  it  from  the  road,  sup- 
ported in  the  rear  by  a  thorny  hedge, 
cut  into  various  and  fantastic  shapes. 
Between  these  two  extremes,  there  are 
tenements  of  all  sizes  and  quality,  oc- 
cupied by  all  descriptions  of  tenants. 
The  shops  of  the  felt-hat  maker  and 
milliner  are  separated  by  the  abode  of 
the  learned  apothecary,  and  flanked  by 
the  houses  of  the  village  gentlemen — 
dreamy,  idle  personages ;  lighting  the 
tapers  of  their  pride  at  the  phospho- 
rescent dignity  of  their  ancestors'  rot- 
ten bones — fatal  enemies  to  the  trout, 
which  form  the  essential  prop  of  their 
dinner-tables,  and  wearing  out  an  ex- 
istence, the  waters  of  which  are  only 
stirred  by  the  bustle  of  a  fair-day  and 
petty- sessions ;   or  driven  into  some- 
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thing  like  a  current  by  a  contested 
election^  with  the  duels  and  law-suits 
that  may  be  consequent  thereon. 

Away — away — on  our  right  hand  we 
are  leaving  a  square  stone  building,  with 
high  and  embattled  walls — with  a  stern 
facing  of  dark  masonry,  unbroken,  save 
in  front  by  the  deep  arched  gateway 
where  three  hard-featured  turnkeys  are 
playing  head-and-harp  before  the  iron 
door.  There  is  a  sentinel,  too,  pacLog 
his  measured  round  and  pausing  occa- 
sionally to  look  with  quiet  smile  at  the 
turnkeys'  game.  It  is  the  county  jail ; 
and  the  driver  of  the  coach  has  just 
told  us  the  outline  of  the  story  of  one 
of  its  condemned  tenants,  who  is  to  be 
hanged  to-morrow  morning.  It  is 
easy  to  fill  up  the  colouring  of  the  dark 
picture.  There  is  a  small  cell,  and  on 
the  iron  bed  which  it  contains  .is 
stretched  the  frame  of  a  man  whose 
years  are  yet  few,  but  on  whose  damp 
forehead  an  early  and  ignominious 
death  has  fixed  its  certun  seaL  A- 
gainst  the  wall  a  lamp  is  dimly  burning, 
and  throwing  its  cheerless  light  on  the 
figures  of  the  criminal  and  the  man 
who  watches  him,  to  see  that  suicide 
shall  not  rob  the  gallows  of  its  victim. 
The  felon's  face  is  white  and  worn — a 
course  of  fiery  sin  and  six  weeks  of  a 
prison's  horrors  have  written  their 
traces  on  his  cheek,  and  the  last  two 
days  have  added  thereto  the  dull  hue  of 
despair ;  for  the  ermined  judge  told 
him  there  was  no  hope  of  mercy,  and 
be  must  die  to-morrow.  The  heavy 
stillness  is  only  broken  by  the  breathing 
of  the  two  men,  and  the  deep  tones  of 
the  prison  bell  striking  the  hours  of 
night  as  they  proceed.  How  must  the 
stretched  nerve  of  his  doomed  ear  make 
bitter  registry  of  that  voice  which  will 
soon  be  dumb  to  him  for  ever.  Eleven 
has  just  struck,  and  its  echo  seems 
hardly  to  have  passed  away,  when  the 
bell  begins  to  toll  twelve.  But  tired 
nature  yields,  and  he  sleeps;  and  if 
for  a  moment  there  be  a  scene  of  happy 
childhood  before  his  haunted  vision,  it 
is  only  for  a  moment,  because  there 
are  gibbering  fiends,  fearfully  like  the 
bad  companions  who  walked  the  same 
path  of  sin  with  him,  thronging  in  on 
him,  and  pointing  the  finger  of  scorn 
at  their  former  friend ;  but,  worst  of  all, 
he  sees  the  pale  form  of  the  girl  who 
loved  him,  and  whom  he  wronged  and 
murdered.  He  starts  again  into  wake- 
fulness, and  hears  that  two  hours  more 


have  passed  away,  and  that,  probably, 
the  sun  is  rising  and  lighting  the  free 
parts  of  the  world — the  condemned  cell 
knows  nothing  of  his  rays.  But  it  is 
yet  to  shine  on  him  for  a  few  horrid 
minutes  of  life,  after  which  its  beams 
will  be  apt,  for  an  hoar  every  fine  day. 
to  penetrate  as  far  as  the  small  mound 
which  marks  his  dishonored  grave, 
within  the  prison's  precincts. 

Neither  is  that  cell  the  only  scene 
of  the  tragedy.  My  attention  has 
been  pointed  to  a  cottage  near  the 
road  side,  within  whose  walls  may  be 
heard  the  sobs  and  cries  of  a  mother's 
grief,  and  the  half-smothered  bursts  of 
a  father's  strong  agony.  He  was  their 
only  child ;  and  if  they  did  not  curb 
his  passions  as  they  should  have  done> 
heaven  pardon  the  blindness  of  a 
parent!  It  is  long  before  a  father's 
pride  can  be  brought  to  read  sin  upon 
the  face  of  his  only  child ;  and  it  must 
be  a  black  cloud  of  shame  and  sorrow 
that  can  dim  the  hopes  of  a  mother. 
She  heard  he  was  taken  up  for  murder> 
and  was  almost  glad  of  it,  for  she  saw- 
nothing  before  him  but  a  triumphant 
acquittal.  The  word  «*  Guilty^  did 
not  destroy  her  hopes ;  she  was  sure 
the  judge  would  interfere.  She  saw 
him  put  on  the  black  cap— heard  him 
hold  out  no  hope  of  pardon,  and  name 
the  third  day  following  for  his  death, 
before  sense  and  consciousness  left 
her  with  one  prolonged  and  horrid 
scream.  That  evening,  the  judge  was 
the  honored  guest  of  a  man  of  wealth 
and  station ;  and,  as  he  walked  smil- 
ingly through  a  plantation  in  his  host's 
demesne  before  dinner,  a  solitary 
woman  fell  down  before  him,  and 
asked  him  for  her  only  child. 

**  Give  me  my  8on--give  him  back 
to  me !  We'll  beg  with  him  a  thou- 
sand miles  from  this,  if  that  will 
satisfy  you  j  and  we'll  give  every  thing 
we  have  to  the  friends  of  the  woman 
they  said  he  murdered.  But  sure  you 
don't  believe  it  ?  I  tell  vou,  it's  all  a 
lie;  he  never  murdered  her.  Oh, 
give  him  back  to  me  I" 

There  is  a  district  mad-house,  too, 
in  that  county  town,  and  I  cannot 
pass  it  without  a  short  reflection.  I 
should  not  smile  carelessly  within  its 
walls,  but  neither  ought  my  feelings 
therein  be  those  of  nnmingled  melan- 
choly. Madness  is  often  a  boon  for 
which  to  be  thankful.  Never  tell  roe 
that  the  man  who  now  walks  along 
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the  green  sward  of  the  exercise- 
groQDdy  with  a  reed  in  his  hand,  and 
hi«  head  decked  with  the  paper  crown 
of  mimic  sovereignty,  is  not  happier, 
"ever/  inch  a  king,"  in  his  own 
realm  of  bewildered  imagination,  than 
he  ever  was  as  the  sane  inhabitant  of 
t  world  that  had  for  him  no  hope,  no 
happiness,  in  its  stern  reality.  Weep 
not  for  him — weep  for  the  man  whose 
brain  is  strong  and  unclouded,  but 
who,  with  crushed  and  maddened 
heart,  still  struggles  up  against  mi- 
sery, against  privation,  against  temp- 
tation. Weep  for  him  who  sees  tho 
cheeks  of  his  wife  and  children  pin- 
ing and  paling,  day  after  day,  for 
want  of  enough  of  food — who  knows 
he  has  do  friend  on  earth,  and  whom 
despair    is  driving   fast  to   doubt   if 


he    havo   any   in    heaven — weep    for 
him ! 

There  is  a  girl  there  too,  who  plays 
upon  her  flageolet  airs  of  gay  and 
lively  tenor,  after  which  she  will  smile 
and  tell  you  of  all  the  happy  doings 
in  the  dreamy  world  that  now  sur- 
rounds her.  Who  will  tell  me  there 
was  no  mercy  in  the  dispensation  that 
threw  a  cloud  of  oblivion  over  her 
aching  head,  like  the  wild  ivy  conceal- 
ing the  crushed  and  battered  ruin  ? 
Both  man  and  woman  had  a  friend  in 
the  heaven  of  heavens,  who  felt  for 
them,  and  whose  feeling  was  sincere— 
not  like  that  of  the  vapid  sentimentalist, 
who  first  utters  his  wordy  nothings,  and 
then  turns  to  examine  curiously  the 
proportion  of  some  dahlia  or  fuchsia 
growing  in  the  gardens  of  the  asylumt 


CHAPTER  ni. — A  FEW   THOUGHTS   ON  8IGN-P08TS — AN  INN  AT   8PAT0WN, 


I  WAS  led  into  many  deep  reflections 
on  sigQ-posts  in  general,  when  I  stood 
looking  at  the  front  of  the  humble  inn, 
where  I  intended  to  lodge  for  the  night, 
as  1  felt  no  inclination  to  look  about  me 
for  a  cheap  room  immediately  on  my  ar- 
rival at  Spatown.  The  inn  is  called  the 
Royal  Oak ;  and  its  sign-board,  of 
large  size  and  square  figure,  swings 
away  gracefully  from  side  to  side,  as 
the  winds  of  heaven  play  on  its  his- 
toric surface.  The  tree  is  in  full, 
bright,  green  leaf;  but  what  cool 
caviller  would  pause  to  inquire,  if  this 
state  of  the  tree's  foliage  be  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  time  of  the  year 
when  3ie  Second  Charles  hid  himself 
in  its  branches?  On  the  left  side,  a 
large  bird,  very  like  a  goose,  is  flying 
away  from  his  leafy  cover ;  while,  at 
the  root*  two  dogs,  with  a  good  deal 
of  the  cur  in  their  appearance,  are 
stlndiDg  on  their  hind-legs,  and  point- 
iog  their  noses  up  towards  the  foliage. 
From  their  erected  tails  and  ears,  the 
dogs  are  evidently  of  opinion  that  all 
is  not  right  above ;  and  it  was  well  for 
Charles  Stuart  on  that  day  that  the  noses 
of  Oliver's  soldiers  were  not  as  pervious 
to  the  pungency  of  royalty  as  were 
those  of  his  dogs.  The  soldiers  in 
question  seem  to  be  at  a  halt.  One 
of  them  is  looking  after  the  goose ; 
and,  to  judge  from  the  hungry  expres- 
Mon  of  his  features,  appears  to  be  re- 
marking, that  if  they  had  said  goose 
for  dinner,  it  would  materially  assist 
VOL.  XXXII. — NO,  CLXXXVII. 


them  in  doing  the  good  work  of  the 
Lord.  A'll  those  figures  have  been 
thrown  off  with  much  skill  and  effect ; 
but  when  I  came  to  examine  the  per- 
son of  "  the  young  man,"  I  must  con- 
fess I  was  lost  in  admiration  of  the 
fenius  that  planned  and  executed  it. 
lad  it  been  the  work  of  one  whose 
ideas  were  formed  by  the  hackneyed  • 
dogmas  of  the  schools,  it  would  have 
represented  a  youth  in  a  skulking  at- 
titude, and  regal  terror  on  his  face ; 
but  no — there  he  sits  in  the  tree,  as 
calm  and  serene  an  expression  of 
majesty  beaming  on  his  kingly  fea- 
tures, as  if  he  were  just  about  to  open 
a  parliamentary  session  by  a  speech 
from  the  throne.  There  is  a  massy 
yellow  crown  on  his  head ;  under  that 
a  full-bottomed  periwig  of  immense 
proportions,  while  stars  innumerable 
deck  his  placid  chest ;  he  holds  in  his 
hand  a  large  sceptre,  and,  altogether, 
there  is  a  halo  of  quiet  about  the 
figure,  which  proves  that  the  painter 
was  a  firm  believer  in  the  Shakes- 
perian  dogma,  which  says^i 

*'  There*!  rach  diTlnity  doih  hedge  %  king* 
Thftt  treMon  can  but  point  at  what  it  would,"  &c. 

Upon  entering  the  Royal  Oak,  the 
first  thing  I  .encountered  was  a  smell 
of  rashers  and  eggs — the  next  was  a 
very  fat,  tall  woman.  Her  cap  was 
firmly  fastened  on  her  head  by  a  red 
handkerchief;  she  wore  a  short  would- 
be  white  bedgown  over  her  dark  rusty 
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petticoat.  Her  whole  bearing  con- 
joined some  of  the  innkeeper's  suavity 
with  a  great  deal  of  the  farmer's  stur- 
diness— for  she  discharged  both  of  these 
avocations  with  an  energy  that  an- 
swered all  the  purposes  of  a  male  help- 
mate. She  lowered  her  elephantine 
mass  of  flesh  to  me»  in  an  attempt  at  a 
courtesy,  and  shouted — "  Boots  !" 

•*  Boots,  take  that  gentleman's  wally 
— (Heaven  forgive  her  I  it  was  a  two- 
shilling  deal  box,  covered  with  paper). 
**  Divil  sweep  you,  lift  it  ginteely,  an* 
not  as  if  it  was  a  sack  of  pmk-eyes  you 
war  carryin'.  Didn't  1  often  tell  you, 
you  ought  to  lave  your  farmin'  man- 
ners benind  you  in  the  haggard,  whin- 
ever  you  come  into  a  hotel.  Come  up 
stairs,  sir ;  be  plazed  to  folly  me.  You 
see,  sir,  we've  a  Boots,  an*  everything 
else  to  our  knuckle,  here,  as  well  as  at 
the  *  Head-inn*  above.*' 

These  last  words  were  spoken  with 
much  bitterness,  and  a  peculiar  jerk  of 
the  right  fat  thumb  over  the  corres- 
ponding shoulder.  We  soon  reached 
the  landing-place,  and,  turning  to  the 
left,  after  my  gigantic  hostess,  I  ar- 
rived at  the  state-apartment,  or  coifee- 
room  of  the  hotel.  I  sat  down  on  a 
rickety  sofa,  covered  with  darned  pink 
chintz,  and  began  to  brush  the  dust 
from  my  trowsers,  and  to  pass  my 
handkerchief  round  my  hat  with  a 
like  good  intent  to  that  article  of 
dress. 

**  You'll  want  abed,  I  suppose,**  said 
mine  hostess. 

"  For  one  night,**  was  my  guarded 
answer. 

**  Oh,  very  well,  sir  ;  it*s  we'll  make 
you  comfortable.  You  won't  be  sorry 
you  came  here,  thongh  we  don*t  keep 
a  lickplate  to  drag  gentlemen  off  the 
coach  into  my  house,  like  the  Head-inn 
above.*' 

Here  there  was  another  sneer,  and 
another  jerk  of  the  massy  thumb  over 
the  shoulder. 

'*  I  suppose  it*s  the  surveyin*  busi- 
ness brought  you  down  to  this  part  o* 
the  world?*' 

*«  No.** 

"  Well,  p'raps  its  inspectin*  churches 
you  do  be?*' 

"  No,  it  is  not.** 

"  Well,  there's  a  great  many  nice 
young  men  thravellin*  for  places  in  the 
city,  an*  fine  lives  they  have  of  it  too. 
They  comes,  an'  they  goes,  an*  they 
eaf,  an'  they  drink,  an'  they  write — but 


sorra  business  they  do.    P'raps  youVe 
a  thraveller  ?" 

"  I  am  not." 

"  Well,  thin,  it  must  be  makin*  ont 
stories  you  do  be,  for  the  divarshin*  o' 
the  people  in  the  city.  Them  writers 
has  finer  lives  nor  thravellers  itself. 
I'm  tould  they  get  lots  o*  money,  an" 
has  no  rint  to  pay,  nor  seed  to  bay, 
nor  horses  to  keep.  All  they  does  is 
to  buy  some  ink  an'  paper,  and  put 
down  a  little  foolish  romancin*  on  it.** 

**  My  good  woman,**  said  I,  a  little 
hurt,  *'  I'm  come  down  here  to  drink 
the  spa.  I'll  thank  you  to  tell  me  what 
I  can  have  for  dinner,  and  when  it 
will  be  ready.'* 

"  Oh,  then,  it  is  for  the  benefit  of 
your  health,  after  all.  Then  von  done 
well  to  come  here,  an'  not  to  the  Head- 
inn  above.  They'd  stifle  you  wid  ci- 
gars, no  less,  an'  tobaccy ;  an'  I'm 
tould  that  the  master  (save  the  mark !) 
o'  the  same  Head-inn  has  a  leather 
case  to  put  his  cigars  in,  like  a  gentle- 
man ;  an*  I'm  tould,  too,  that  he's  in 
Dublin,  on  his  thravels  this  way.  Vtn 
not  sayin'  he's  in  *  the  jug'  at  all ;  but 
there's  not  a  hair  on  my  head  *ud  stan* 
up  in  wonderment  if  I  heard  he  was. 
So  you  see,  as  you're  delicate  in  your- 
self, I  wouldn't  be  for  givin*  you  beef 
an*  mutton  at  all,  but  a  nice,  tender, 
suckin'  chicken — an*  I'll  make  the 
parsley-an '-butter  wid  my  own  hands. 
So  you  may  just  ate  a  bit  o'  bread  an* 
cheese,  an'  take  a  walk  to  see  the 
haunted  house,  an'  by  that  time  Til  be 
ready  for  you." 

**  Why,  have  you  a  haunted  house  in 
the  neighbourhood?"  I  asked  with  some 
interest,  for  my  curiosity  was  at  once 
excited. 

*«  Oh  lor,  yes,  dear ;  an'  1*11  tell  you 
all  the  stories  about  it  myself,  when 
you  come  back.  An*  the  best  of  all  is, 
Mr.  Feelove,  the  head  councillor  fr^pa 
Dublin,  he  that's  agint  to  the  estate, 
left  the  keys  wid  me,  an'  not  at  the 
Head-inn  above,  which  was  as  much 
from  a  councillor  as  if  an  ignorant  man 
was  to  say  to  me — '  Mrs.  Mutton, 
there's  more  honesty  in  your  little  fin- 
ger, nor  there's  in  the  whole  of  the 
Head-inn.*  So  I'll  send  Boots  wid  you, 
as  soon  as  you  ate  your  bread  an* 
cheese.** 

"  But  with  your  leave,  Mrs.  Mut- 
ton,** said  I,  *'  I'll  eat  nothing  until  I 
get  my  dinner.  So,  whenever  Boots 
is  ready  for  me,  I  am  at  his  service." 
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My  hostess  then  left  the  room,  and  I 
ammed  mjself  taking  a  view  thereof, 
while  waiting  the  leisure  of  Mr.  Boots. 
There  was  the  usual  corner  cupboard, 
filkd  with  its  glittering  display  of  t^a- 
cnps,  egg-cups,  plates,  spoons,  tum- 
Uers,  jugs,  and  glasses.  Hung  against 
tie  wall,  in  all  the  pride  of  framing 
and  glazing,  was  a  large  sampler,  with 
the  name  and  age  of  the  worker  in  one 
wgle,  to  wit  **  Bridget  Mutton,  aged 
siiteen,  done  this."  And  well  worthy 
ihe  was  of  the  small  immortality  she 
bad  attained  at  so  early  an  epooh  in  her 
Hfe ;  for  she  had  worked  all  the  letters 
of  the  alpbahet,  several  cocks  and  hens, 
s  horse,  an  ass,  a  forest  of  trees,  and  a 
map  of  Ireland,  with  all  the  accuracy 
tl^  black,  green,  and  yellow  worsted 
woald  permit  of.  Next  to  this  there 
was  a  fine  print  of  St.  Patrick,  repre- 
senting the  Apostle  in  the  patriotic 
exercise  of  "banishing  the  varmint." 
Hji  face  is  as  mild  as  mild  can  be,  and 
Ids  figure  is  rendered  imposingly  or- 
tibodox  by  the  enormous  arohbisoop's 
hat  on  his  head,  the  pastoral  robes  on 
his  back,  and  the  large  crook  in  his 
left  hand.  He  stands  beside  the  sea- 
ihore,  while  a  punt,  apparently  be- 
loDgmg  to  a  fishing-smack,  rests  on  the 
wat^  a  small  distance  from  the  holy 
feet.  Towards  this  boat,  the  reverend 
Cher's  right  arm  is  extended  with  an 
easy  grace,  that  might  form  a  useful 
study  to  a  master  of  ceremonies  In  any 
court, royal  or  viceregal.  There  can  be 
so  mistaking  either  the  purpose  of  the 
ptmt,  or  the  intention  of  the  saint's 
attitude — for,  at  the  very  moment,  a 
toad,  fat  and  pursy,  is  taking  a  stand- 
ing-leap  into  tne  former  from  the  shore, 
and  a  large,  subdued- looking  serpent, 
u  giving  polite  precedence  to  the  toad, 
and  waiting  for  his  own  turn.  Me- 
thought  that  if  Saint  Patrick  were  to 
T)^  again,  with  the  same  power,  and 


the  like  good-will  to  wield  it,  that  a 
punt  would  be  hardly  large  enough  to 
hold  all  our  present  vermin.  Happy 
Ireland  in  the  olden  days,  for  whose 
plagues  a  small  cock-boat  was  a  con- 
veyance sufficiently  roomy  I 

I  had  scarcely  time  to  glance  at  a 
few  dowdy  young  female  s^nts,  whose 
pictured  sanctities  ornamented  the  rest 
of  the  wall,  before  a  single  knock  at 
the  door  was  followed  by  the  entrance 
of  Boots.  He  was  a  hard-faced  man, 
not  far  from  sixty  ;  he  carried  in  one 
hand  a  bunch  of  large  keys,  dark  with 
rust  and  antiquity ;  m  the  other  a  hairy 
cap,  made  of  a  cat-skin.  A  very  short 
barragon  jacket,  with  ventilators  at 
either  elbow,  covered  his  shoulders. 
The  well-worn  corduroy  breeches  on 
his  nether  man  were  glossy  with  age 
and  grease,  and  were  bounded  below 
by  a  pair  of  patched  and  venerable  gai- 
ters. I  was  too  impatient  for  my  pil- 
grimage  to  the  haunted  house,  to  make 
any  delay  by  a  preliminary  conference 
with  Boots.  So  we  cleared  the  Royal 
Oak  without  a  single  word. 

I  could  see  no  bustle  In  the  streets 
of  the  town — no  troops  of  reviving  in- 
valids— the  day  of  its  glory  appeared 
to  have  gone  by.  The  march  of  in- 
tellect and  fancy  has  trampled  and 
crushed  its  curative  fame  under  an 
unsparing  hoof.  Long  German  names, 
with  the  breath  of  titled  and  right 
honourable  patients,  have  been  to 
the  waters  of  the  foreign  land,  like 
the  angel's  descent  to  the  pool  of  Be- 
thesda.  Om:  own  spas  bubble  up,  red 
and  rich  from  the  hand  of  nature's 
God — but  the  blighting  doom  is  upon 
them.  Fashion  smiles  superciliously 
when  they  are  mentioned  ;  and,  if  the 
question  should  be  urged,  it  has  a 
Carlsbad  or  Schlangenbad  to  overpower 
the  caviller. 


CHAPTEJl   IV. — A    SHORT    PASSAGE   FROM   THE    TIMES   OF   '98 — FIRST   VIEW   OF 
THE   RUINED   HOUSE. 


At  ftrst  we  walked  on  in  silence,  and 
I  began  to  think  that  perhaps  all  I 
was  to  see  would  not  be  worth  the 
trouble  of  this  formal  and  ciceroned 
visit.  I  might  become  the  laughing- 
stock of  the  Royal  Oak,  or  peradven- 
ture  of  the  whole  town,  for  my  ghost- 
loving  propensities.  Had  Mrs.  Mut- 
ton said  a  haunted  castle,  I  should 


have  gone  on  without  any  misgiving  ; 
for  we  all  know  the  difference  between 
that  and  a  mere  haunted  house.  In 
the  latteiu  the  ghost  is  some  pitiful, 
scratchir  humbug  ;  or,  at  the  worst, 
a  withered  old  lady,  with  a  palsied 
hand  and  a  chain,  if  she  is  able  to  drag 
it  after  her :  all  of  which  ends  by 
making  a  fine  case  for  the  gentlemen 
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of  the  long  robe  whereon  to  exercise 
their  legal  acumen^  and  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  the  learned  judge  of  showing 
his  knowledge  of  demonology  and 
witchcraft — of  which  an  admiring  jury 
testifies  its  approbation*  by  giving 
heavy  damages  against  the  nearest  re- 
lative of  the  poor  old  lady — because 
her  ghost  destroys  the  character  of  the 
premises,  which  her  living  respectabi- 
lity kept  up  80  creditably.  But  the 
ghost  of  the  old  baronial  castle  frowns 
down  priest  and  lawyer,  judge  and 
jury.  His  iron  foot  wakes  the  echoes 
of  the  crumbling  hall  with  as  massy 
and  firm  a  stride  as  when  alive  it  trod 
down  his  foe  in  battle,  or  damped  the 
captive's  soul  when  approaching  his 
pri8on*s  grated  door.  The  midnight 
moonbeam  trembles  on  his  giant  frame, 
on  the  dark  and  dinted  armour,  on  the 
truncheon  in  his  mailed  hand,  and  the 
plume  on  his  lofty  head.  Such  a  struc- 
ture, tenanted  by  such  a  spirit,  I  did 
not  hope  to  visit ;  however,  I  trusted 
that,  at  least,  the  house  might  prove 
an  Elizabethan  one,  with  a  Tudorian 
ghost — of  dignity  unequal  to  the  Nor- 
man, but  superior  to  our  present  de- 
generate spectres. 

We  were  passing  a  very  substantial 
farm-house,  when  I  was  roused  from 
my  reverie  by  a  remark  of  Boots — 

**  There  was  more  nor  oats  an* 
whate  in  that  haggard  in  '98,"  he 
said. 

I  asked  him  what  he  meant. 

"D'ye  see  thim  grey  stones  over 
there?  Well,  there  was  a  fine  rick 
iv  ould  hay  on  thim  stones  the  very 
year  o'  '98,  an'  these  hands  helped  to 
put  it  up.  I  was  a  likely  boy  then, 
not  all  as  one  as  now— more  thanks  to 
har'ship  an'  starvation.  For  pure  ili- 
ment  1  climbed  up  one  day  a  top  o'  the 
rick  (it  belonged  to  the  present  man's 
father),  an'  sorra  long  I  was  there,  'till 
I  comes  tumblin'  down  through  the 
heart  iv  it,  a  top  o'four  or  five  county 
Waxford  boys  that  was  hidin'  there : 
more  bv  token  the  ould  master  (rest 
his  soull)  helped  them  to  take  tlie 
cintre  out  iv  it  as  nate  as  a  fishwoman 
'ud  gut  a  flounder.  First  they  wor 
goin'  to  murder  me,  but  whin  I  tould 
thim  who  I  was,  we  all  began  to  dis- 
coorse  about  the  fun  that  was  goin'  on ; 
an'  one  boy,  all  their  fathers  at  larnin*, 
spoke  out  so  big  an'  well  that  1  thought 
it  'ud  be  as  good  for  me  to  be  fightin* 
for  liberty  an'  divarshiui  as  to  be  stan- 


nin'  wid  my  hands  in  my  breeches 
pockets.  So  I  got  the  best  pitchfork 
the  master  had,  clapped  it  over  my 
shoulder,  an'  awav  I  sot  by  the  light 
o*  the  moon  wid  the  Waxford  boys." 

"  And  how  did  you  like  your  new- 
trade?"  I  asked— for  Boots  made  a 
pause. 

"  Oh !  I'd  plenty  o'  value  at  first—, 
singin*,  an'  padroulin*,  an'  dhrinkin', 
an'  no  chalks  ayther  behind  the  door. 
But  at  last  the  captain — we  called  him 
Gineral  Murphy — beers  tell  o*  some 
army  bein'  near  him,  an'  he  couldn't 
let  them  alone,  but  must  go  fight  them. 
The  gineral  was  a  fine  big  man,  wid 
as  much  daylight  between  hb  legs  as 
there's  under  the  brudge  o'  Poul-na- 
Phuca.  There  was  only  the  three 
min  in  our  reg'ment  that  had  horses, 
an'  he  was  one  o*  thim ;  the  fug-ler 
was  another,  an'  he  had  a  dunkey  ; 
an'  the  man  wid  the  flag  was  the  third, 
an'  he  had  a  bully  iv  a  mule.  The 
gineral's  horse  wasn't  his  own  at  all, 
but  an  ould  mare  belongin*  to  one  Tim 
Molloy — an*  divil  a  good  Tim  could 
ever  get  of  her  wanst  she  had  a  gine- 
ral's legs  acrass  her ;  though  she  was 
quite  enough  in  the  plough  before  she 
turned  rebel.  But  up  he  comes,  at 
any  rate,  on  his  white  charger — «  Boys,' 
sez  he,  *  I  know  yez  are  ul  good  mm/ 
sez  he.  We  hurra'd,  an'  said  '  Yis.* 
*  Boys,'  sez  he,  *  there's  a  corp  o*  sol- 
diers comin*  over  to  Glinlough,  an*  I 
want  yez  to  give  them  a  lickin','  sez  he. 
Some  of  us  thought  it  was  a  dead  sol- 
dier they  wor  berrin,  on  account  of  his 
talkin'  iv  a  corp,  until  an  ould  school- 
master in  the  army  explained  the  may- 
nin'  iv  it.  So  we  all  thrun  up  our 
hats,  an'  shouted  *  hurra  for  the  gine- 
ral,* an'  off  we  cut  as  fast  as  we  could. 
Bedad,  it  wasn't  long  till  we  heard  the 
drum  batin',  an'  seen  the  soldiers 
stannin'  as  quite  an'  reg'lar  as  the 
wooden  min  the  gorsoons  play  wid, 
an'  the  bagnets  up  in  the  air  as  sharp 
an'  bright  as  needles.  Not  to  tell  you 
any  lie,  sir,  I  was  glad  to  take  a  sup  o* 
sperits,  for  the  sight  knocked  some  o' 
the  pluck  out  o'  me.  *  Fire  and  charge, 
boys,'  sez  the  gineral.  Thim  that  had 
guns  blazed  away,  an'  thim  that  had 
none  roared  out  as  loud  as  they  could, 
an*  ran  at  the  soldiers.  But  it  was  no 
use;  an'  whin  they  hadn't  the  good 
manners  to  lave  that,  we  thought  there 
was  no  sinse  in  stoppin*  to  be  kilt — so 
the  most  iv  us  turned  an'  ran  away. 
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111  go  bail,  there  wasn't  a  soldier 
among  'em  *ud  catch  me,  wanst  I  came 
ip  on  my  wind.  It  wasn't  long  after, 
till  the  care  was  put  on  me  in  right 
airDest*" 

"  In  what  way  ?'*  said  I. 

"  Why,  I  was  skulkin'  about  the  road 
one  day,  whin  I  comes  to  a  place  where 
there  was  a  bit  iv  a  skrimmage  the  day 
afore.  There  was  broken  pikes  on  the 
ground,  an*  cat-ridges,  an*  plinty  o* 
red  blood  on  the  green  grass  an'  white 
daisies  ;  an*  there  was  a  fine  likely  boy 
lyin*  in  the  ditch,  as  dead  as  a  door- 
nail, an'  by  the  powers  a  big  sow  was 
atin'  him.  It  makes  the  heart  'ithin 
me  like  a  lump  iv  ice  still.  God  help 
na !  it  *ad  be  as  good  for  us  to  be  kilt 
wid  ballets  as  to  be  rottin*  in  fever,  or 
dryin*  up  wid  starvation,  if  we  only 
had  the  ould  mother  or  the  woman 
that  owns  us  to  the  fore,  to  put  a  clane 
bit  o'  linen  round  us,  an'  cry  over  our 
dacent  grave.  But  to  think  o*  lyin' 
there  in  the  open  day,  an'  a  pig  atin' 
me,  wid  no  more  respect  nor  she  would 

a  pot  o'  pratee  skins. 1  went  off  at 

waost  an'  tuck  out  my  purtection,  an' 
ever  since  my  pitchfork  recoorsed 
nothing  wid  more  life  in  it  nor  a  wad 
o*  hay  or  a  lump  o*  manure.  Isn't 
that  a  darlin'  country,  sir  ? — we're  at 
the  demesne  bound,  now." 

Each  side  of  the  grass-edged  road 
was  lined  by  trees  of  every  variety, 
and  of  all  sizes — from  the  gnarled  and 
giant  patriarch,  that  had  braved  the 
storms  of  centuries,  down  to  the  young 
sapling,  whose  roots  are  not  yet  struck 
so  firmly  into  the  soil,  as  to  make  the 
planter  sure  of  its  safety.  Ever  and 
anon,  there  were  breaks  in  these  leafy 
screens,  through  which  the  eye  wan- 
dered along  a  lovely  landscape,  to  be 
gladdened  by  its  greenness.  In  the 
distance,  on  the  right  hand,  the  moun- 
tains b^;an  to  rise,  until  their  grey  old 
summits  at  last  obtained  the  mastery, 
and  overtopped  all.  It  is  a  scene  which 
most  be  beautiful  in  every  season- 
beautiful  in  spring,  with  its  bursting 
shoots,  its  early  and  pliant  growth,  its 
scanty  green  moss  peeping  through  the 
crevices  of  the  mountain  granite,  while 
the  birds'  wings  beat  the  sharp  air  in 
lively  unison  with  chirps  and  songs  of 
gladness.  Beautiful  in  summer,  with 
the  hot  sunbeams  resting  on  the  sur- 
face of  lake  and  stream,  and  making 
the  traveller  bless  God  for  his  leafy 
shelter   on  a  weary  day:  beautiful. 


when  the  long  sultry  evening  slowly 
gathers  its  huge  dark  clouds  over  the 
mountains*  summits,  and  the  voice  of 
nature's  Lord  is  heard  in  his  strong 
thunder,  while  the  sheeted  lightning 
gushes  in  lurid  volume  like  the  burst- 
inff  flame  from  the  mouth  of  the  red 
volcano :  beautiful  then,  to  watch  the 
elemental  war  softening  into  the  genial 
night  rain — as  the  whispers  of  heaven's 
mercy  are  ever  near  its  tones  of  terror-— 
giving  fresh  growth  to  plant  and  tree 
through  the  few  hours  of  deepened 
twilieht,  until  the  mists  of  morning 
vanish  before  the  earlv  sunbeam.  Beau- 
tiful, when  summer  is  fading  into  the 
longer  night  and  shorter  day  of  au- 
tumn, with  its  grey  evening  and  weaker 
sun,  with  its  leaves  of  varied  hue,  and 
life  gradually  drooping,  until  the  winds, 
which  gather  strength  from  the  harsh 
season  that  is  coming,  sweep  them 
from  their  parent  stems,  and  carry 
them  away.  Beautiful  in  winter,  with 
its  long,  clear,  cold,  starry  night ;  its 
snows  cresting  the  mountain  top,  and 
lying  heavily  in  the  valley ;  its  tum- 
bling and  swollen  torrents ;  its  howl- 
ing winds,  and  the  bare,  dark  masses 
of  the  great  trees  shooting  up  undis- 
mayed, like  the  strong  mind  of  the 
good  man,  when  the  world's  sunshine 
has  left  his  path,  and  the  bleak  trials 
of  adversity  rather  round. 

We  passed  on  in  our  path  of  varied 
beauty,  and  my  attention  was  directed 
by  the  guide  to  a  small  square  cottage, 
surrounded  by  wild  and  untrimmed 
bushes — its  roof  almost  gone — ^neglect 
its  livery.  Its  story  is  blended  with 
the  sad  history  of  the  g^eat  house  on 
the  demesne  of  which  it  stands,  and 
the  revenues  of  which  its  tenants*  rent 
helped  once  to  swell :  but  it  appears 
not  to  have  been  inhabited  for  years. 
And  the  visitor  pauses  at  the  small, 
rusted  iron  gate,  with  that  undefinable 
feeling  of  curiosity  which  prompts  the 
query — <*  Why  is  this?" — and  then 
passes  on.  A  few  minutes  more,  and 
we  stood  in  front  of  a  gateway — ruined 
indeed,  but  vast  and  imposing  in  its 
ruins.  There  are  no  traces  of  busy 
and  rapid  passage  of  wheels — for  wav- 
ing all  around  is  the  rank  grass,  plen- 
tifully mixed  with  tall,  luxuriant  weeds. 
Split  in  several  places  by  time  or  vio- 
lence, and  with  their  grey  stones  all 
bare,  there  are  first  two  great  square 
pillars*,  supporting  each  an  uncouth 
resemblance  of  some  animal,  the  out- 
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lines  of  which  have  now  faded,  but 
they  were,  perhaps,  once  the  family 
badge  of  the  owner  of  the  mansion. 
Then  there  is,  on  either  side,  a  semi- 
circular sweep  of  wall,  overgrown  by 
ivy  in  some  places ;  broken  down  in 
others,  where  the  naked  stones  crumble 
without  &  covering  firom  the  green 
shroud  In  which  nature  loves  to  wrap 
decay.  Then  there  is  another  tall, 
square  pillar,  with  the  mutilated  ani- 
mal  on  it ;  its  fellow  standing  oppo- 
site, with  top  dismantled,  and  fully 
three  feet  deep  of  stone- and-mor tar 
work  lying  at  its  foot.  Between  these 
giants,  there  is  a  low,  rusty,  iron  gate, 
contrasting  whimsically  with  its  huge 
supporters.  My  guide  placed  a  key 
in  the  lock,  opened  it,  and  we  entered. 
The  first  thing  that  struck  my  atten- 
tion was  the  lodge  on  a  small  eminence 
to  my  left — the  place  of  roses,  wood- 
bine, and  more  lowly  flowers,  usurped 
by  the  rankly-wavinff  grass,  stout 
thistles,  hemlock,  and  deadly  night- 
shade. We  passed  on,  and  paused  be- 
fore a  huge  old  ash — 

•'  That's  the  big  tree,"  said  Boots, 
"  where  the  young  gentleman  cut  his 
own  name,  and  the  young  lady's  name. 
Tm  tould  it  was  the  purtiest  print! a' 
in  the  country  whin  it  was  plain  ;  but, 
to  be  sure,  tbim  counsellors  can  do  any- 
thing." 

So  saying,  he  pointed  to  several 
marks,  where  the  tree's  growth  had 
completely  filled  up  and  swelled  over 
what  seemed  to  have  been  four  letters 
and  a  waving  line  cut  round  them.  I 
could  not  tell  what  they  were  ;  but  I 
stopped  a  moment  to  look  at  them ; 
for,  trifling  as  they  were,  perhaps  they 
formed  the  only  memorials  of  a  tale 
of  true  love  and  hapless  destiny.  Our 
next  halt  was  at  a  place  where  the 
grass-Krown  path  divides. 

**  That  way,"  said  Boots,  pointing 
to  the  right,  '*  goes  acrass  the  brudge, 
and  up  ^rnint  the  house  ;  but  people 
like  always  to  go  up  the  glin  first,  thin 
crass  the  river,  and  thin  over  the  fields 
to  the  house." 

So  he  led  the  way  along  the  latter 
path.  The  ground  soon  began  to  rise 
rapidly  on  either  side,  steeper  and 
steeper.  The  river,  widened  and 
deepened  by  strong  artificial  dams, 
roared  over  them  and  the  mounds  that 
nature  had  placed  in  its  career,  and  all 
the  characters  of  a  romantic  glen  were 
before  me*     The  path  had  been  cut  in 


some  places  out  of  the  rock :  here  it 
swept  close  to  the  river — there  it 
wound  away  among  the  thickly-planted 
trees  and  tangled  brushwood,  and 
again  approached  the  edge  of  a  wa- 
terfall once  more.  Every  noise 
was  in  keeping  with  the  scene :  you 
Iward  nothing  except  the  sullen  plunge 
of  the  stream,  the  dash  of  a  disturbed 
otter,  or  the  scream  and  flapping  wing 
of  a  scared  water-hen.  There  was 
scarcely  any  sunbeam,  as  the  trees 
from  the  opposite  sides  of  the  river 
almost  mingled  their  dense  foliage 
above,  and  made  everything  beneath 
characteristically  sombre.  My  fioot 
rustled  through  the  fallen  leaves  that 
lav  dead  and  dry  upon  the  path,  and 
when  the  voice  was  raised,  it  met  an 
answering  echo.  A  sense  of  deser- 
tion, decay,  and  loneliness,  pervaded 
all  with  the  pleasing  melancholy  which 
we  do  not  wish  to  banish  ;  and,  though 
I  would  **  scarcely  start  to  meet  a  spi- 
rit there,"  I  would  not  have  wished 
the  vacancy  filled  by  the  encounter  of  a 
human  being.  Agam  we  paused  before 
a  large  tree  that  had  fallen  across  the 
river,  a  ton-weight  of  mould  clinging 
round  the  uptorn  roots,  its  dishon- 
oured head  resting  on  the  opposite 
bank,  and  its  trunk  bridging  the 
stream. 

'*  We'll  have  to  crass  here,**  said 
Boots ;  *'  for  it*s  too  far  to  go  back, 
an'  there's  only  the  one  bridge,  an*  the 
wather's  no  more  nor  tin  feet  deep  ; 
an'  there's  no  fear  &  fallin*  in,  if  yoa 
stare  right  forninst  you,  an*  don't  look 
down." 

Envying  Boots'  careless  coolness, 
and  not  without  many  nervous  mis- 
givings, I  made  the  perilous  passage: 
all  sense  of  the  romantic  banished  for 
the  time  by  the  idea  of  ten  feet  of  wa- 
ter, particularly  as  I  cannot  swim. 
We  then  ascended  the  opposite  bank, 
where  we  got  a  sight  of  the  house, 
terminating  a  long  stretch  of  rich 
green  pasture,  which  was  studded  here 
and  there  with  lime-trees  and  horse- 
chesnuts,  and  grazed  over  by  a  few 
horned  cattle.  We  then  passed  a  large 
square  piece  of  water,  covered  thickly 
with  sedge,  duck- weed,  and  decayed 
leaves — the  very  picture  of  green  and 
stagnant  neglect.  A  noble  line  of  vast 
elms  skirted  it  on  one  side,  and  stretch- 
ed up  towards  the  house  ;  interspersed 
among  them  were  shrubs  and  plants 
of  dwarf  growth,  that  dipped  their 
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branches  into  the  lake,  and  with  their 
foliage  hid  the  great  stems  of  the  leafy 
giants  they  surrounded.  Not  two  hun- 


dred yards  from  the  head  of  the  lake 
stands  the  deserted  mansion. 


CHAPTSa  V. — THE   FIRST    OF  THE   THREE   TENANTS. 


The  house  itself  is  square  in  figure, 
three  stories  in  height,  of  large  di- 
mensions and  plain  architecture.  When 
I  saw  it,  the  grass  was  growing  thickly 
up  in  the  chinks  between  the  stone  steps 
tnat  led  to  the  entrance.  The  hall- 
door  was  decaying  fast,  for  want  of 
p«nt«  and  in  some  of  the  windows 
the  destruction  of  glass  had  been  so 
considerable,  that  the  dull,  worm-eaten 
shutters  were  fully  exposed  to  the  rain 
and  winds  of  heaven.  Boots  placed 
a  large  rusty  key  in  the  door,  and  it 
required  no  small  exertion  of  strength 
to  force  backward  the  harshly-gratmg 
bolt.  Mt  step  inward  was  immediately 
answered  by  an  echo  so  loud  as  almost 
to  startle  me,  while  the  gust  of  air 
furiously  waved  the  large  black  cob- 
webs, and  alarmed  the  dark  old  spi- 
ders, who  were  growing  more  bloated 
month  after  month — though  one  might 
well  wonder  on  what  they  fattened, 
thdr  numbers  were  so  great,  and  com- 
petition so  extensive.  A  huge  rat 
bounded  across  the  hall  from  a  door- 
way on  my  right  hand,  and  disappeared 
through  a  hole  that  pierced  the  first 
step  of  the  staircase. 

**  Oh,  Prince — Prince,  honey,  where 
are  you  now  ?"  ejaculated  Boots.  "  Oh 
what  hard  luck  was  on  me  to  come  to 
the  likes  o'  this  place  widout  a  tar- 
rier.'* 

So  saying,  he  led  the  way  into  the 
room  which  the  rat  had  left,  and  hav- 
ing opened  a  window-shutter,  he  stood 
looking  on  as  I  gazed  about  me.  It 
wu  a  Isi^e  apartment,  the  plaster  of 
its  roof  and  walls  lying  upon  the  fioor, 
or  else  hanging  down  m  rotten  shred§ ; 
and  at  first  I  could  not  help  looking 
up  instinctively,  and  treading  lightlv, 
fearful  lest  a  mass  of  mortar  should 
fall  on  my  head.  However,  this  feel- 
ing went  off  as  I  walked  firom  room 
to  room,  and  became  familiarised  to 
ruin's  handwriting  on  every  wall. 

**  This  is  the  room,  sir,  where  the 
first  young  lady  died/'  said  Boots, 
**  'case  they  wouldn't  let  her  marry  the 
young  gentleman ;  an'  here's  where  the 
second  gentleman  was  killed — that's 
the  mark  iv  of  his  blood,  an*  the  place 


where  his  son  wint  mad  whin  he  seen 
it;  an'  there,"  he  added,  when  we 
went  into  another  room  —  and  the 
hard,  grev  man  shuddered  and  cross- 
ed himself  as  he  spoke — "  there's  the 
room  where  the  last  man  pisoned  the 
poor  simple  boy,  and  then  died  him- 
self." 

I  examined  all.  There  was  nothing 
very  remarkable  in  any,  except  in  the 
second  room,  which  looked  as  if  it 
might  have  been  used  as  a  dressing-clo- 
set to  the  larger  apartment  with  which 
it  communicated;  and  in  one  corner 
of  its  floor,  there  is  a  dark,  red  stain, 
deeper,  but  like  the  unfading  mark 
which  shows  where  the  minstrel  secre- 
tary fell  on  the  lobby  of  Holyrood. 

And  these  walls  have  witnessed  the 
last  throbbings  of  woman's  breaking 
heart,  have  seen  deeds  of  violence  and 
murder  done  within  them,  and  night 
afler  night  overlook  the  shadowy  vic- 
tims of  a  sad  destiny,  as  they  glide 
through  the  ruined  room  and  decay- 
ing passage.  My  thoughts  borrowed 
a  heavy  melancholv  from  the  reflec- 
tion ;  and  though  l  left  the  time-worn 
hall  with  a  slow  and  lingering  step,  I 
breathed  more  lightly,  and  with  a  feel- 
ing of  relief,  as  f  saw  Boots  turn  the 
key,  and  heard  the  rusty  bolt  grate 
into  its  place.  • 

It  was  a  demesne  of  some  antiquity, 
as  was  proved  by  the  massy  growth  of 
its  trees,  and  in  the  day  of  the  spa's 
early  celebrity,  it  was  a  very  desirable 
residence  for  those  fkmilies  who  did 
not  care  what  money  they  expended 
in  search  of  health.  Several  tenants 
had  held  and  quitted  it,  unknown  and 
unrecorded,  before  the  first  family  of 
misfortune  came  and  left  their  story 
after  them,  written  in  characters  of 
woe. 

The  head  of  the  house  was  a  gentle- 
man to  whom  an  ancient  baronetage 
and  its  large  estate  had  come  down,  in 
the  transition  of  lineal  rieht.  He  was 
a  man  of  middle  age  and  stately  look, 
and  his  family  consisted  of  a  son  and  a 
daughter.  Very  different  was  the 
aspect  of  that  house  then,  when  it  was 
made  a  temple  of  delight  by  the  hands 
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of  wealth.  Soft  loungerR  ministered 
to  ease ;  thick  carpets  yielded  under 
the  tender  foot ;  and  sweet  clocks 
struck  the  hours  as  they  proceeded 
quietly  and  musically,  as  was  proper — 
for  time  should  ever  hare  a  sihery  and 
a  Belial  tone  when  it  speaks  to  the  ear 
of  luxury :  and  youth,  beauty,  rank, 
and  wealth,  yisited  by  day,  and  thronged 
by  night,  the  noble  mansion.  No  de- 
cayed leaves,  no  tangled  bushes,  no 
weeds,  were  suffered  to  obstruct  a  path, 
or  soil  a  delicate  foot — for  the  beauty 
of  the  glen  attracted  the  gay  daughters 
of  surrounding  fashion ;  and  they 
flitted,  danced,  laughed,  sang,  and 
listened  to  the  soft  love-tale  among  its* 
thick  8hade8,'and  beside  the  murmuring 
river. 

The  cottage  I  have  before  mentioned 
was  also  tenanted  by  a  family  of  quiet, 
unassuming  respectability — a  gentle- 
man and  his  wife,  who  were  among  the 
most  regular  attendants  at  the  spa,  in 
search  of  health  and  strength.  They 
had  one  son,  who  left  the  duties  of  his 
early  professional  career  in  the  capital, 
to  see  his  parents  settled  in  their  new 
abode ;  but  it  was  remarked  that  his 
stay  became  more  lengthened  than  was 
necessary  for  that  purpose.  They  are 
his  initials  which  are  pointed  out  to  the 
visitor  on  the  bark  of  the  great  tree, 
and  under  them  were  cut  those  of  the 
baronet*s  young  and  fair  daughter. 
She  loved  him,  and  her  love  was  re- 
turned ;  but  the  proud  father  hexurd  of 
it — heard  that  the  g^rl  for  whom  he 
dreamt  of  nothine  lower  than  a 
coronet,  had  gi^^n  her  affections  to  a 
youth  of  no  porcelain  clay,  and  owner 
of  no  hereditary  estate.  In  the  first 
flush  of  his  resentment,  he  spoke  hasty 
words  to  the  heir  of  his  titled  name, 
and  the  young  man  struck  his  sister's 
lover  before  a  crowded  room.  People 
wondered  that  no  revenge  was  de- 
manded for  the  insult ;  but  so  it  was — 
perhaps  he  could  not  lift  the  murderous 
weapon  agamst  her  brother.  However, 
it  was  soon  known  that  he  had  gone 
abroad,  where  the  armies  of  his  king 
were  suffering  the  hot  march  and  the 
fiery  battle,  thirst,  hunger,  and  death, 
for  their  country.  And  he  joined  to 
them  as  strong  an  arm  and  as  bold  a 
heart  as  any ;  and  he  fell  in  his  first 
strug«;le  —  the  shivered  hilt  of  his 
sword  quivering  in  the  stiffening  right 
arm,  and  a  broken  flag-staff  of  the 
^nemy  in  his  left.    They  stripped  him 


after  death,  and  fonnd  on  his  breast  a 
small  miniature  of  her  he  loved,  bathed 
in  the  red  blood  which  flowed  from  the 
fatal  gash  below  it.  And  tbey  buried 
him  with  a  crowd  of  his  shun  com- 
rades, and  heaped  a  mound  of  day 
over  all,  on  which  the  sun  fell  by  day^ 
and  the  dew  by  night,  and  the  grass  was 
soon  waving  rankly  over  the  soldiers' 
grave. 

The  proud  father  told  to  his 
daughter  the  news  of  his  death — al- 
most in  exultation,  because  he  supposed 
tiie  path  of  degradation  to  his  high 
house  was  now  cut  off  for  'ever,  and 
his  heart  cared  for  little  but  its  own 
thoughtless  pride.  She  fainted  not, 
nor  cried  aloud,  when  the  news  was 
told  her,  but  the  silent  darkness  of 
blasted  hope  settled  down  upon  her 
young  heart.  She  could  smile  when 
she  saw  others  smiling,  though  she 
scarcely  knew  the  cause ;  but  her's 
was  only  the  mockery  of  joy ;  a  vacant 
and  mechanical  wreathing  of  the  fea- 
tures, which  remained  unnaturally  long, 
and  then  slowly  subsided  into  the  usual 
calm,  melancholy  expression  of  her  face. 
The  grave  physicians  came,  and  ordered 
change  of  scene — for  the  skilful  among 
them  saw  that  the  heart  was  wearied, 
and  knew  too  well  the  uselessness  of 
medicine.  But  she  firmly  declined  to 
leave  her  home,  despite  either  entreaty 
or  harshness,  because,  while  there,  she 
could  often  visit  the  place  where  she 
first  met  him  who  slept  in  a  bloody 
grave  on  a  foreigt^  shore ;  and  the 
walk  thither  was  her  only  pleasure. 
When  their  son  left  them,  his  father 
and  mother  had  quitted  their  house, 
and  the  echo  was  in  their  empty  cot- 
tage, and  ruin  and  wildness  in  their 
garden. 

But  there  was  one  plant  which  she 
knew  he  loved ;  how  often  had  he 
worn  its  blossoms  I  and  one  of  its 
flowers  was  almost  his  first  timid 
offering  of  love  to  her.  This  plant 
had  escaped  the  destruction  which 
dealt  with  so  many  of  its  fellows. 
This  she  placed  in  a  flower-pot,  and 
brought  it  to  her  chamber.  She 
watched  the  yellow  colour  of  autumn 
becoming  deeper  and  more  deep,  until 
it  settled  into  the  sapless  hue  of  win- 
ter ;  and  there  was  something  like  a 
faint  twilight  of  hope  in  her  mind,  as 
she  looked  forward  to  spring,  with  the 
expectation  that  the  plant  would  put 
forth  its  leaves  greenly,  and  its  blos- 
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soma  in  time.  But  she  had  nursed 
it  too  warmly— too  tenderly.  The 
spring  came;  the  tall  trees  and  low 
shraM  put  out  their  leaves,  and  the 
birds  sang  to  welcome  them ;  but 
there  was  no  bursting  bud>  no  lively 
g^reen,  on  the  plant  in  the  maiden's 
chamber.  She  pined  more  rapidly 
after  that ;  the  colour  lefit  her  cheek» 
and  was  replaced  by  a  cold  paleness 
that  soon  yielded  to  the  pink  flush, 
which  was  faint  at  first,  but  grew 
deeper  day  by  day.  The  slight,  con- 
stant congh  harassed  her ;  the  quickened 


breathing  heaved  her  bosom  j  the 
deep  streak  of  blood  stained  the  white- 
ness of  her  handkerchief,  and  the  slow 
hot  fever  rioted  fatally  within  the 
broken  temple  of  her  fading  frame. 
Her  limbs  grew  more  feeble,  and  at 
last  she  could  walk  no  more,  and  took 
to  the  bed  from  which  she  was  not  to 
rise  again  ;  and  (strange  request  I) 
before  her  senses  reeled  in  their  last 
delirium,  she  prayed  that  the  clay 
which  held  the  withered  plant  near  her 
bed's  head,  should  be  first  thrown 
upon  her  coffin.  » 


May  the  softest  drops  from  the  fount  of  tears, 

That  holiest  thoughts  impart, 
Fall,  pure  as  the  grief  of  childhood's  years, 

On  the  grave  of  the  broken  heart. 
When  the  early  springs  their  violets  bring. 

May  the  purple  blossoms  part ; 
And  the  maiden  fragrance  ever  cling 

Round  the  grave  of  the  broken  heart. 

May  the  hues  of  the  rainbow  linger  here, 

With  the  shades  of  even  blending ; 
While  the  murmurs  of  nature  fill  the  ear, 

Ltke  the  chaunts  of  saints  descending. 
Should  the  summer's  sun  look  with  ray  too  strong 

On  its  voung  and  tender  flower. 
Let  the  leafy  trees  spread  their  shades  along, 

To  temper  his  scorching  power. 

But  as  evening  comes,  and  he  sinks  in  the  wave, 

While  the  hours  of  day  are  dying, 
Let  his  last  soft  beams  kiss  the  peaceful  grave 

Where  beauty  and  youth  are  lying. 
And  when  winter  s  snows  in  their  whiteness  shower. 

Oh,  pure  may  they  rest  on  her  clay  1 
And  pure  may  they  fade  in  the  sunbeam's  power, 

As  she  faded  from  earth  away  1 


They  said  her  father  showed  little 
rign  of  feeling  when  she  died,  for 
people  used  to  talk  frequently  and  sig- 
nificantly of  her  attachment ;  and  to 
him  the  bitterness  was  in  the  thought, 
that  any  one  should  suppose  a  daugh- 
ter of  his  house  had  died  of  love  and 
sorrow  for  a  comparatively  humbly- 
born  man.  The  cause  of  her  death 
was  a  heavier  blow  to  his  pride  than 
was  her  loss  to  his  affection.  How- 
ever, his  arms  were  blazoned  on  her 
coffin,  and  glittering  mountings  were 
placed  on  its  velvet  covering;  and 
there  were  keener  looks  at  the  form  of 
panel  and  escutcheon,  than  at  the  few 
words  which  told  how  the  tenant  of 
the  gorgeous  shell  died  in  her  eigh- 
teenth year.  She  was  buried,  and 
forgotten  for  the  time;  because  the 


heir  of  the  house  was  the  accepted 
lover  of  a  lady  of  high  rank  and  great 
wealth  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  it 
would  not  do  to  postpone  the  bridal 
very  long,  on  account  of  the  broken- 
hearted girl's  death. 

The  young  man  was  at  his  intended 
bride's  home,  and  the  father  was  pre- 
paring to  set  out,  to  be  present  at  the 
marriage.  But  the  day  before  his 
purposed  start,  a  spurred  and  booted 
messenger  entered  the  hall,  that  was 
thronged  with  trunks  and  packages,  to 
tell  him  he  was  a  childless  man.  His 
son  and  future  daughter-in-law  had 
sailed,  with  one  attendant,  to  pass  a 
few  hours  of  a  fine  summer's  day  on 
the  lake  near  the  young  lady's  house. 
A  sudden  squall  filled  the  sail  of  the 
tiny  vessel,  which    bowed  over  and 
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sunk ;  the  youth  went  down  at  once, 
after  a  short  struggle.  The  boatman 
could  easily  have  reached  the  shore, 
for  his  arm  was  strong,  and  his  body 
buoyant  in  the  water  as  a  sea-bird's, 
but  the  lady  clunff  to  his  neck  and 
shoulders,  with  tnat  fierce  energy 
which  makes  iron  of  the  feeblest  sinew 
when  the  struggle  is  for  life  and  death. 
The  assistance  that  came  from  the 
strand  was  barely  in  time  to  save 
them,  but  was  too  late  to  be  of  use  to 
the  young  maq.  The  strong,  whirling 
eddj  of  hb  convulsive  descent  was 
gone  ;  and  over  him  the  lake's  bosom 
was  as  calm  as  ever,  after  the  last 
bubble  of  his  breathing  had  burst  upon 
the  surface. 

The  father  delayed  not  a  moment  in 
reaching  the  scene  of  his  loss  ;  and 
when  Uie  end  of  his  journey  was 
gained,  it  was  remarked  that  his  hair 
seemed  to  have  got  a  white  tinge 
which  it  wanted  before.  There  was  a 
concourse  of  people  round  the  small 
hut,  near  the  edge  of  the  lake,  where 
the  bodj  was  lying,  and  the  inquest's 
judicial  ceremony  had  just  ended.  He 
rushed  through  them — that  old  man  | 
for,  though  he  was  not  rery  far  gone 


in  life,  a  century  of  mental  misery 
and  woe  had  swept  over  his  heart  in 
the  two  last  daysj  and  made  him  older 
than  the  man  upon  whose  crown  Pro- 
yidence  has  suffered  a  hundred  tran- 
quil years  to  write  their  natural 
wrinkles.  And  the  first  distinct  sight 
which  his  eye  took  in.  was  his  son's 
body.  There  was  no  light  under  the 
heavy  lid,  no  motion  in  the  swollen 
limb,  for  corruption's  foul  finger  was 
beginninff  to  dabble  over  the  manly 
beauty  of  his  frame,  with  its  livid  and 
ghastly  stains.  The  father  could  shed 
no  tear  to  relieve  his  loaded  heart 
and  glazed  eye ;  but,  with  a  wild  stare 
and  a  heavy  groan,  he  fell  senseless  to 
the  ground.  For  a  long  time  he  lay 
in  the  bed  of  sickness  and  care,  but 
roused  himself  at  last,  when  he  eot 
a  marble  monument  erected  to  his 
son's  memory,  in  the  retired  church- 
yard where  he  slept.  He  then  leffc 
the  country  himself,  and  soon  died, 
after  which  his  wealth  and  title  pass- 
ed to  a  distant  relative,  and  his  place 
knew  him  agaiA  no  more  at  all  for 
ever. 

Such  were  the  fortunes  of  the  first 
of  **  The  Three  Last  Tenants." 
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CHIT-CHAT  ABOUT  N«W  NOTBLS.* 


Tbb  present  season  has  been  singu- 
larly unproductive  of  wofks  of  fiction. 
The  crop  of  novels  is  by  no  means  so 
plentiful  as  in  former  years.  Men's 
minds  have  been  otherwise  engaffed^ 
and  the  revolutionary  storm  which 
has  swept  over  Europe  has  af- 
forded the  public  graver  objects  of 
contemplation,  and  certainly  objects  of 
deeper  interest,  than  those  which  in  the 
months  jtiBt  past  have  usually  occupied 
its  attention ;  and  now,  as  the  period 
a{^m)aches  which  brings  us  a  tempo- 
rary respite  from  the  more  serious  em- 
ployments of  life— when  the  lawyer 
enters  upon  diat  state  of  dormouse  ex- 
istence, in  which>  according  to  Shak^ 
^)eare,  his  life  between  the  terms  is 
passed — when  Coke  Littleton  is  laid 
upon  the  shelf,  and  he  ceases  to  think 
of  Bolls' Abrid^ent — save  at  the  hour 
of  his  matutmal  repast — when  the 
soUcitor,  having  exhausted  the  exche- 
quer of  his  clients  by  those  bills  of 
costs  which  he  has  exhausted  his  own 
fancy  in  preparing,  diverts  the  ennui 
of  his  leisure  hours  b^  the  light  and 
pleasant  pastime  of  filhng  copies  of  ca- 
piases, to  be  ready  against  next  Mi- 
chaelmas Term  —  when  judges  are 
amusing  themselves  in  watering-places> 
and  physicians  are  making  excursions 
in  the  country — here  we  stand 

*  Upon  Ihls  tiank  mA  thoia  of  time,** 

seddnff  to  pierce  the  clouded  curtain 
which  hangs  over  the  future,  looking 
back  upon  the  path  over  which  we 
have  just  travelled,  and  trying  to  recall 
the  joys  and  the  sorrows,  the  incidents 
and  the  passions  which  chequered  its 
course,  not  untouched  by  compunctious 
visitinp  for  the  hours  that  have  been 
waste<£  and  the  sad  consciousness  which 
will  sometimes  arise,  that  we  have  ne- 
glected opportunities  which  can  return 
no  more — that  we  have  been  grasping 
at  objects  which  are  vain  and  futile-- 
''That  we  have  done  those  things 
which  we  ought  not  to  have  done,  and 


have  left  undone  those  things  which 
we  ought  to  have  done"^that  our  life 
has  been,  as  the  poet  beautifully  hath 
it,  **  an  empty  dream."  Shall  we  count 
atnonff  our  wasted  hours,  those  which 
have  found  us  lingering  over  the  pages 
of  fiction  ?  Some  may  say,  oertainly, 
but  we  cannot  agree  with  them.  In  me 
happy  and  pleasant  images  which  rose 
1[)efore  us,  we  have  forgotten  our  own 
sorrows — we  have  laughed  at  the  mer- 
rie  conceits  of  some,  and  we  have  wept 
over  the  imaginary  woes  of  others—. 
and  in  the  healthful  and  instructive 
philosophy  of  the  ^eat  writers  of  the 
day,  we  have  acquired  fortitude,  and 
learnt  resolution  to  struggle  against 
the  chances  of  this  busy,  work-day 
world.  But  of  these  writings  it  is  not 
our  task  now  to  speak — ^we  have  to  say 
a  few  words  upon  the  lighter,  and  less 
philosophic  of  those  productions,  which 
appear  at  the  season  when  the  may^y 
is  on  the  rivers — when  the  mayflower 
lifts  its  modest  head  in  the  freish  and 
beautiful  meadows — when  everything 
in  nature  isjgreen  and  rejoicing— when 
the  spring-time  of  the  year  is  passing 
into  summer,  that  exquisite  and  d^ 
lightf  ul  time  which  hath  a  charm  so  pow* 
enul  for  every  true  lover  of  nature— i 
a  charm  nameless  and  ineffable,  and 
like  to  that  sweet  interval  in  the  lifb 
of  some  beautiful  ^1,  the  interval 
between  the  spring-time  of  her  youth 
and  its  summer,  when  the  cheek  is 
tinged  with  the  celestial  flush,  when 
her  form  becomes  rounded  with  that 
nfuneless  ^race — and  in  her  dark,  hu- 
mid eye,  is  that  tender  lustre  which 
tells  tnat  her  spring-time  has  passed 
away,  and  that  the  exceeding  beauty 
of  the  bud  is  onlv  to  be  surpassed  by 
the  loveliness  of  the  flower,  ^ut  if  we 
wander  thus,  we  shall  become  senti- 
mental, and  then  we  shall  grow  tender, 
and  consequently  tiresome ;  therefore^ 
without  any  further  preface,  let  us 
plunge  into  "  medias  res**  at  once,  and 
mtrc^uce  our  readers  to  the  novel 


*  **  Rose,  Blanohe,  and  Violet."  By  O.  H.  Lewes,  Esq.,  Author  of  *<  Ranthorpe." 
London :  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  Comhill.    184a 

"  Sir  Theodore  Broughton ;  or  Laur^  Water.  By  O.  P.  R.  James,  Esq. 
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which    stands   at    the    head   of  our  . 
list. 

Mr.  Meredith Vyiierhas  three  daugh- 
ters, whose  names  are  those  from  which 
the  talc  derives  its  title.  He  is  a  book- 
worm and  a  pedant,  frittering  away 
his  existence  in  the  idle  pursuit  of 
bringing  out  a  new  edition  of  Horace, 
and  preferring  the  discovery  of  some 
new  reading  for  a  disputed  passage, 
to  that  of  the  most  profound  problem 
in  physical  iscience,  or  the  proudest 
discovery  of  the  time.  His  description 
is  very  good — ^with  all  the  follies  of  his 
tribe,  he  had  more  than  an  average 
share  of  its  virtues — a  gentle,  weak, 
indolent  creature,  with  many  friends, 
none  of  whom  he  ever  lost — ^in  person 
and  dress,  he  was  like  **  a  dirty 
bishop ;"  thciti  was  an  ecclesiastical 
mildness  in  his  pale  puffy  face,  the 
features  of  which — a  large  forehead, 
and  a  weak  chin — contrasted  strongly 
with  a  short  pug  nose,  into  which  ne 
was  constantly  cramming  snuflT,  with 
grains  of  which  his  blacK  silk  waist- 
coat was  copiously  besprinkled— Jiis 
coat  was  black,  with  tails  of  enormous 
amplitude — ^he  had  no  development  of 
calf,  and  yet  was  as  proud  oi  his  legs 
as  if  he  had,  which  pride  he  evincSi 
by  adhering  to  the  black  tights  of  our 
fathers — he  had  a  vast  amount  of  ill- 
assorted  erudition — he  wore  a  watch- 
chain,  with  a  number  of  ^old  seals, 
and  large  square  roomy  snoes,  with 
huge  silver  buckles.  Such — if  we  add 
a  penchant  for  dirty  nails,  and  a  habit 
of  quoting  Latin — ^was  the  exterior  of 
Mr.  Meredith  Vyner.  Not  content 
with  the  condition  of  widower,  in 
which  he  had  been  left  by  the  recent 
death  of  his  wife,  he  took  unto  him- 
self  another — she  was,  of  course,  very 
ill-suited  to  become  the  stepmother  of 
three  beautiful  girls,  not  much  younger 
than  herself— of  diminutive  and  fairy- 
like stature,  and  slightly  hump-backed, 
she  was  yet  very  attractive,  which  is 
a  puzzle  to  us.  We  cannot,  for  the 
life  of  us,  conceive  how  a  small  de- 
formed woman  can  be  attractive.  She 
had,  however,  a  skin  of  exquisite 
texture  and  hue — her  features  were 
fine  and  delicate,  and  suffused  with 
the  blushing  and  ingenuous  colour  of 
innocence— -her  hair  was  luxuriant  and 
golden,  reaching  in  flowing  curls  to 
her  waist — ^her  Face  was  uncommonly 
expressive,  so  were  her  eyes,  but 
their  expression  was  that  of  the  sub- 
dued ferocity  of  a  tiger — and  such  was 


the  helpmate  which  this  Mr.  Meredith 
Vyner,  in  his  decline  of  life,  had 
selected  to  preside  over  his  domestic 
fortunes.  We  cannot  forbear  giving, 
in  the  words  of  our  author,  his  descrip- 
tion of  Bose  and  Blanche : — 

"  Two  prettier  creatures  it  woald 
not  be  easy  to  find — ^there  were  sisterly 
resemblances,  peeping  out  ainidst  the 
most  charming  difrerences.  Rose,  with 
her  bright  grey  eyes,  swimmine  m. 
mirth— her  little  piquant  nose,  with  its 
nostrils  so  delicately  cut — her  ruddy 
pouting  lips,  which  ^renzuola  woala 
with  justice  have  called  "  fontana  de 
tntte  le  amorose  dolcezzc'* — her  dimpled 
cheeks,  and  the  whole  face,  in  short* 
radiant  with  livinffness  and  enjoyment. 
Shakspeare,  who  has  said  so  man^  ex- 

Suisite  things  of  women,  has  painted 
Lose  in  one  line : — 

«*  Pretty  and  wlttj,  wild  and  jet  too  gentle.** 

But  then  Blanche,  with  her  long,  dreamy 
eyes,  loving  mouth,  and  general  expres- 
sion of  meekness  and  devotion,  was,  in 
her  wav,  quite  as  interesting.  As  for 
poor  Violet,  she  was  almost  plain;  it 
was  only  those  lustrous  eyes,  so  unlike 
the  eyes  of  ordinary  mortals,  which  re- 
deemed her  thin,  sallow  face.  It  had 
great  energy,  great  character,  and  a 
strange  mixture  of  the  most  womanly, 
caressin?  gentleness,  with  haughtiness 
and  wilfulness,  that  were  quite  start- 
ling. Those  who  saw  her  as  a  lovely 
ohild<  prophesied  she  would  become  a 
splendid  woman." 

It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
book  we  are  now  discussing,  and  to 
us  a  very  pleasant  one — the  few  de- 
scriptions which  occur  in  the  course 
of  tne  story ;  what  there  are  are  very 
cleverly  drawn,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
extract  we  have  just  given.  But  we 
think  a  novel,  to  be  attractive,  should 
be  made  up  of  other  things  than  lon^ 
personal  portraits.  The  lights  and 
shades  of  character  are  mu(£  better, 
and  much^  more  effectively  brought 
out  in  the  incidents  of  the  story,  and 
the  collisions  which  take  place  in  the 
detail  of  every-day  life,  than  in  a 
long  and  somewhat  pompous  disserta- 
tion, as  is  often  the  fashion  with  the 
present  race  of  writers  of  fiction.  But 
to  return  to  our  tale.  Mrs.  Vyner 
very  soon  assumes  the  reins  of  domes- 
tic management ;  and  this  she  docs  in 
the  most  dexterous  manner  possible; 
under  the  semblance  of  letting  every 
one  have  their  own  way,  she  always  con- 
trives to  insist  upon  her  own.  She  suc- 
ceeded early  in  impressing  her  worthy 
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husband  with  two  convictions  impor- 
tant  to  her  felicity :  one>  the  extreme 
delicacy  of  her  nerves;  the  other,  her 
immense  superiority  to  himself.  The 
first  result  was  attamed  by  very  alarm- 
ing hysterics^  into  which  the  slightest 
opposition  to  her  wish  would  invari- 
ably t^row  her.  When  thwarted  by 
any  of  the  young  ladies,  she  would 
immediately  retire  to  her  room,  where 
she  was  usually  found  by  the  first 
person  that  entered,  either  just  life- 
less, or  in  a  very  alarming  condition. 
The  second  result  was  only  attained 

a  a  course  somewhat  more  tortuous, 
e  would  gently  insinuate  that  her 
husband  did  not  understand  her;  he 
was  prosaic  by  nature,  fond  of  lexicons 
and  Greek  roots— she  poetical,  and  all 
for  the  higher  raptures  ;  and  then  she 
would  contrive  to  inspire  him  with  the 
idea,  that  as  yet  she  did  not  love  him 
with  all  the  strength  of  her  ardent  and 
passionate  nature,  but  that  in  due 
coarse  of  time,  if  his  conduct  was 
what  she  expected,  she  would  eventu- 
all}r  confess  that  he  had  gained  her 
entire  affections.  In  the  meantime, 
Mr.  Meredith  Vyner  became  little 
better  than  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of 
his  adroit  better-half;  and  we  think 
most  of  our  readers  who  have  followed 
US  thus  far,  will  be  ready  to  exclaim, 
"Heaven  help  her  liege  lord;"  and, 
indeed,  she  soon  led  him  a  devil  of  a 
dance.  Disagreeable  scenes  of  con- 
flicts soon  took  place  between  her  and 
the  younger  ladies,  in  which  Mr.  Vyner 
generally  took  the  part  of  his  wife, 
which  ended  in  the  removal  of  these 
yoong  persons  to  an  establishment  kept 
by  Mra.  Worrelston  and  Miss  Smith,  two 
strong-minded  women,  at  Brighton, 
where  they  were  duly  snubbed  by 
those  ladies,  because  they  learned  *'no 
extras,"  and  were  not  sufficiently  Wfsll 
dressed  to  be  any  credit  to  the  estab- 
lishment. There,  for  a  brief  space, 
we  must  leave  them,  to  follow  the  ca- 
reer of  Mjps.  Meredith  Vyner,  who 
works  out  her  destinies  in  a  manner 
somewhat  marvellous,  but  by  no  means 
rare  for  ladies  gifted  with  her  peculiar 
qualities  and  temperament.  There 
was  a  certain  Mr.  Marmadukc  Ashley, 
to  whom  the  lady  we  have  iust  been 
describing  had  originally  oeen  en- 
gaged to  be  married,  but  who,  at  the 
time  of  her  meeting  with  Mr.  Vyner, 
was  in  parts  beyond  the  seas  (to  use 
that  technical  but  familiar  phrase 
fcoown  to  our  law),  occupied  in  carv- 


ing out  his  fortunes  as  best  he  might. 
Miss  Ilardcastle  —  for  such  was  the 
lady's  maiden  name  —  being  rather 
doubtful  whether  he  would  ever  sur- 
vive the  contingencies  of  climate  and 
the  chances  of  time,  or  return  to 
claim  her  promised  hand,  and  having 
a  deep  faith  in  the  ancient  adage  which 
saith,  *'  A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth 
two  in  the  bush,"  had,  in  the  mean- 
time, inveigled  Mr.  Vyner,  into  offers 
of  matrimony,  which  she  took  good  care 
to  lose  no  time  in  accepting  ;  and  thus 
it  came  to  pass,  that  when  Mr.  Mar- 
maduke  Ashley,  having  either  made 
his  fortune  (or  having  been  left  one 
by  the  death  of  some  relation — we 
forget  which),  returned  to  his  native 
land,  full  of  faith  and  hope  in  the 
plighted  troth  of  his  mistress,  he  found 
ner  the  property  of  another.  This  is 
certainly  rather  a  disagreeable  contin- 
gency ;  but  it  is  one  to  which  young 
gentlemen  who  place  implicit  reliance 
upon  the  constancy  and  devotion  of 
the  softer  sex,  are  not  unfrequently 
liable. 

Return  we  now  to  the  young  ladies 
whom  we  left  smelling  of  bread  and 
butter,  at  the  Brighton  boarding- 
school.  They  came  home,  their  edu- 
cation completed,  and  their  attractions 
speedily  found  for  them  three  ad- 
mirers, whom  they  respectively  marry ; 
and  in  the  courtship  and  flirtation  of 
each  of  them,  lies  tne  whole  progress 
and  plot  of  the  story ;  therefore  but 
little  remains  for  us  to  add  upon  that 
head.  But  ere  we  proceed  further, 
let  us  give  an  extract.  Dr.  Whiston's 
at  home,  when  the  returned  lover  meets 
his  faithless  mistress,  the  wife  of  an- 
other. The  scene  is  described  with 
much  graphic  power  and  skill : — 

"  Every  body  was  at  Dr.  "Whist on*8, 
as  the  phrase  goes,  on  one  of  his  Satur- 
day evenings.  Ho  was  a  scientific  man, 
whose  grent  reputation  was  founded 
upon  what  his  friends  thought  him  ca- 
pable of  doing,  rather  than  upon  any- 
thing he  had  actually  done.  He  was 
rich,  and  knew  every  body.  His  Sa- 
turday evenings  formed  an  integral  part 
oF  London  society — they  were  an  insti- 
tution. No  one  who  pretended  to  any 
acquaintance  with  the  aristocracies  of 
science,  or  with  the  scientific  members 
of  the  aristocracy,  could  dispense  with 
being  invited  to  Dr.  Whiston*s.  There 
were  crowded  lions  of  all  countries, 
pretty  women,  bony  women  (strong- 
minded  women,  of  course,  although  the 
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author  does  not  say  so^,  elderly  women, 
a  bishop  or  two,  a  sprinklins  of  noble- 
men, many  clergymen,  barnsters,  and 
endless  nobodies,  with  bald  foreheads 
and  spectacles,  all  very  profound  in  one 
or  more  *  oloi^ies,'  but  cruelly  stupid  in 
every  thing  else,  abounding  in  informa- 
tion, and  alarmingly  dull.  Dr.  Whiston 
himself  was  a  man  of  varied  knowledge, 
great  original  power,  and  a  good  talker, 
fie  passed  from  lions  to  doctors,  from 
beauties  to  bores,  with  restless  equani. 
mity ;  a  word  for  each,  adapted  to  each, 
and  every  one  was  pleased.  The  rooms 
were  rapidly  filling;  the  office  of  an- 
nouncing the  visitors  had  become  a  sine- 
cure, for  the  stairs  was  crowded. 
Through  the  dense  maze  of  rustling 
dresses  and  formidable  spectacles,  ad- 
venturous persons,  on  the  search  for 
friends,  ma^de  feeble  way ;  but  the  ma- 
jority stood  still,  gazing  at  the  lions,  or 
endeavouring,  by  uneasy,  fitful  conver- 
sation, to  seem  interested ;  groups  were 
formed  in  the  crowd  and  about  the  door- 
ways, in  which  something  like  animated 
conversation  went  on. 

♦'In  the  centre  of  the  third  room, 
standing  by  a  table,  on  which  were 
ranged  some  new  inventions  that  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  bald  foreheads 
and  bony  women,  stood  a  young  and 
striking-looking  man  of  eight-and-twen- 
ty ;  a  melancholy  bitterness  overspread 
his  swarthy  face,  and  dimmed  the  nre  of 
his  large  eyes.  The  careless  grace  of 
his  attitude  admirably  displayed  the 
fine  proportions  of  hb  almost  gigantic 
form,  which  was  so  striking  as  to  tri- 
umph over  the  miserable  angularity  and 
meanness  of  our  modern  doctors. 

•*  All  the  women,  the  instant  they  saw 
him,  asked  who  he  was<  He  interested 
every  one  except  the  bald  foreheads  and 
the  strong-minded  women ;  but  most 
he  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  girls, 
dragged  there  by  scientific  papas  or 
mathematical  mammas.  Who  could  he 
be  ?  It  was  quite  evident  he  was  not 
an  /ologist;'  he  was  too  gentlemanly 
for  a  lion — too  fresh-looking  for  a  stu- 
dent. 

"  •  I  am  trying  to  get  a  scat  for  my 
girls,'  said  Mrs.  Vyner,  peering  about, 
as  well  as  her  diminutive  form  would 
allow  in  so  crowded  a  room.  '  I  dare 
say  you  will  find  one  in  the  next  room.' 
•  Oh !  come  in.  Perhaps  you  can  tell 
us  who  is  that  handsome  foreigner  in 
there  ?  Nobody  knows  him,  and  I  can't 
get  at  Dr.  Whiston  to  ask.* 

**  They  all  moved  in  the  same  direc- 
tion into  the  third  room,  and  the  lady 
directed  Mrs.  Vyner *s  attention  to  the 
mysterious  stranger. 

'*  It  was  Marmaduke  Ashley  ! 

"  Mrs.  Meredith  Vyner  did  not  swoon 
— ^he  did  not  even  scream — ^though  I 


believe  both  are  expected  of  ladies  un- 
der such  circumstances  in  novels.  In 
real  life  it  is  somewhat  diiferent.  Mra. 
Vyner  only  blushed  deeply,  and  felt  a 
throbbing  at  her  templesl-ielt,  as  peo- 
ple say,  as  if  the  earth  were  about  to 
sink  under  her ;  but  had  too  much  self- 
command  to  betray  anything.  One  ob- 
servins^  her  would,  of  course,  have  no- 
ticed the  change ;  but  there  happened 
to  be  no  one  looking  at  her  just  then, 
so  she  recovered  her  self-possession  be- 
fore her  acquaintance  had  finished  her 
panegyrlo  on  his  beauty. 

**  She  had  not  seen  Marmaduke  since 
that  night  on  which  she  had  parted  from 
him  in  a  transport  9f  grief  upon  the 
sands  behind  Mrs.  Horley's  house,  when 
the  parting  from  him  seemed  the  climax 
of  human  suffering,  from  which  doatti, 
and  only  death,  could  bring  release. 

'*  She  had  not  seen  him  since  she  had 
become  the  wife  of  Vyner,  and  as  that 
wife  she  was  to  meet  him  now. 

**  What  her  thoughts  would  hare 
been  at  that  moment,  had  she  ever 
really  loved  him,  the  reader  may  ima- 
gine ;  but  as  her  love  had  eprung  from 
the  head,  and  not  from  the  heart,  the 
felt  no  greater  pangs  at  seeing  him  than 
were  suggested  bv  the  sight  of  one  she 
had  deceived,  and.  whom  she  would  do- 
eeivo  again,  were  the  past  to  be  renew- 
ed. Not  that  she  cared  for  her  hus- 
band; she  fully  appreciated  the  diffe- 
rence between  him  and  Marmaduke ;  at 
the  same  time,  she  also  appreciated  the 
differpnce  in  their  features,  and  that  re- 
conciled her.  The  appearance  of  Mar- 
maduke at  Dr.  Whisten's  rather  fiurri«d 
than  pained  her — she  dreaded  '  a  scene.  * 
She  knew  the  awful  vehemence  of  his 
temper ;  and  although  believing  that, 
in  an  interim,  she  could  tame  the  sa- 
vage, and  bring  him  submissive  to  her 
feet,  yet  that  could  only  be  done  by  the 
ruse  and  fascination  of  a  woman  i  and  a 
soiree  was  by  no  means  the  theatre  for 
it.  She  began  to  move  away,  having^ 
seated  Rose  and  Blanche,  trusting  that 
her  tiny  person  would  not  be  detected 
in  the  crowd ;  but  Marmaduke's  hdght 
gave  him  command  of  the  room.  His 
eye  was  first  arrested  by  a  head  of  gol- 
den  hair,  the  drooping  luxuriance  of 
which  was  but  too  well  known  to  him. 
Another  glance,  and  the  slightly  de- 
formed figure  confirmed  bis  suspicion. 
His  pulses  throbbed  violently ;  his  eyes 
and  nostrils  dilated,  and  his  breathing 
became  bard  ;  but  he  had  sufiicient  self- 
command  not  to  betray  himself,  al- 
though his  feelings,  at  the  sight  of  her 
whom  he  loved  so  ardently,  and  who  had 
ill  ted  him  so  basely,  were  poignant  and 
bitter.  He  also  moved  away,  not  to 
follow  her,  but  to  hide  his  emotion. 
Little  did  the  company  suspect  what 
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dements  of  a  tragedy  were  workinc^ 
amidst  the  dull  prouiness  of  that  soirel. 
Amidst  all  the  science  that  was  gabbled 
— ill  the  statistics  qnoted— all  the  small 
talk  of  the  scientific  scandalmongers — 
all  the  profundities  that  escaped  from 
the  bald  foreheads  and  strone-minded 
women — all  the  listlessness  and  ennni  of 
the  majority — ^tbere  were  a  few  sonls 
who,  by  the  earnestness  and  sincerity 
of  thefar  passions,  Tuidicated  the  human 
race — sonls  belonging  to  human  beings, 
and  not  to  mere  gobemouches  and  oh* 

At  the  same  ||pire6  which  we  hare 
been  just  describing.  Rose  Vyner 
meets  a  certain  very  ugly  young  gen- 
tleman— one  Mr.  Jubus  St.  John — 
with  whom  she  falls  In  love.  He  was 
ft  curious  sort  of  creature  to  attract 
the  fancy  of  a  young  and  pretty  girl ; 
but  there  is  no  accounting  for  tastes, 
and  it  is  a  fact  which  is  undeniable, 
that  very  pretty  and  attractive  per- 
sons will  sometimes  select  men  possess- 
ing qualities  the  very  opposite.  We 
cannot  for  the  life  of  us  explain  the 
anomaly.  Possibly  it  is  a  wise  law  of 
nature,  in  order  to  prevent  the  world 
being  peopled  with  very  handsome  or 
venr  frightful  beings.  But  so  it  is ; 
and  it  was  proved  in  our  own  case  not 
loi^  ago,  bv  one  of  the  most  charmins 
and  agreeable,  as  well  as  beautiful 
youi^j>er8on8  it  has  ever  been  our  good 
lortune  to  meet.  The  avowal  was  cou- 
pled, too,  with  a  smart  repartee,  to 
which,  feeling  we  deserved  it,  we  sub- 
mitted in  silence.  In  one  of  these 
solenmjpaoses  which  not  unfirequently 
occur  m  the  course  of  a  quadrille, 
our  fair  partner  chanced  tQ  declare 
her  predilection  for  ugly  people,  as- 
signing as  a  reason  that  their  faces 
were  so  much  more  expressive  and 
striking  than  those  of  ordinary  mor- 
tals. We,  with  more  galUintry  than 
discretion,  heaving  a  profound  sish,  ex- 
pressed our  fervent  desire  to  be  thence- 
forth as  ugly  as  possible.  '*  And  how 
do  you  know  you're  not  ?"  replied  our 
beautiful  partner,  as  she  gracefully 
glided  through  **  la  chaine  &  dames." 
Alas  I  we  are  far  from  it — at  least,  we 
think  so ;  but  we  can  only  repeat  our 
wish,  which,  as  it  is  not  likely  these 
pages  may  ever  meet  her  eye  (not  that 
we  care  in  the  least  whether  they  do  or 
not),  we  can  only,  we  say,  reiterate  our 
willingness  glaaly  to  submit  to  the 
most  "anti-Kalydor"  process  which 


chemical  science  can  supply,  to  be  as 
ugly  as — as — we  are  at  a  loss  for 
a  simile — to  be  as  ugly  as  Yulcan,  as 
the  King  of  Bavaria  (who,  by  the  way, 
is  about  the  most  ugly  man  we  ever 
saw) — ^to  be  as  black  as  the  most  ill- 
favoured  printer's-devil  who  ever  jog- 
ged our  elbow  for  a  proof— to  have  a 
nose  like  that  so  strongly  observed 
upon  by  the  bandy-legged  drummer 
mm  Strasburg — ^to  be,  m  short,  as  ill- 
favoured  and  as  ill-conditioned  as  the 
ugliest  in  the  annals  of  ugliness — could 
we  only  win  one  passing  glance  of  fa- 
vour from  those  bright  and  lustrous 
eyes,  whose  gentle  and  starry  radiance, 
even  as  we  write,  casts  ahalo  around  our 
dim  apartment. 

But  to  return :  Mr.  Julius  St.  John 
was  grievously  ugly.  He  had,  as  we 
are  informed,  neither  sensibility  nor 
intellectual  fire  in  his  face ;  his  head 
was  of  enormous  size,  covered  with  a 
profusion  of  curly  black  hair,  falling 
over  an  irregular  forehead  ornamented 
with  thick  beetle  brows  ;  his  nose 
was  insignificant  and  pug;  his  mouth 
large,  the  lips  thereof^  being  pale  and 
sensual ;  his  complexion  darK  and  spot- 
ted ;  his  body  small  and  diminutive, 
not  deformed,  but  miserable.  There  is 
a  picture  for  you,  reader,  of  an  agree- 
able youth.  Now,  our  dear  young 
friend,  or  rather  enemy,  for  such- wo 
fear  you  are,  may  we  be  permitted,  en 
passant,  once  more  to  address  vou? 
We  happen  to  know  a  man  who  is 
very  like  the  picture  we  have  just 
presented  to  your  notice,  so  like  that 
he  might  have  sat  for  it.  Will  you 
allow  us  to  prove  our  ma^animity 
and  our  forgiveness  of  injuries,  by 
introducing  him  to  you?  We  shall 
make  no  observations  upon  beauty  and 
the  beast  in  so  doing  ;  but  having  per- 
formed this  pleasing  office,  retire  to 
some  distant  sofa,  where,  "peaceful 
and  blighted,"  we  may  observe  the 
result,  and  submit  to  our  fate  in  si- 
lence. 

"  Mais  rerenons  a  noot  mootoni.** 

Marmaduke  Ashley,  indij^ant  at 
the  base  perBdy  of  his  mistress,  is 
inspired  with  what  the  author  is 
pleased  to  call  a  fierce  lust  for  ven- 
geance ;  and  over  this  portion  of  the 
story  we  shall  willingly  drop  a  veil. 
Nothing  could  justify  his  conduct; 
and  nothing  could  justify  the  author 
in  describing  the  bad  passions  of  a  vin- 
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dictivc  aud  disappoiutcd  man,  or  the 
meau  coui*so  he  adopts  in  order  to  bo 
avenged.  It  is  the  only  disagreeable 
j)ortiou  of  a  very  pleasant  book ;  it  is 
a  blot,  and  a  bad  one ;  and  we  cannot 
too  strongly  reprehend  the  conduct  of 
a  writer  who  introduces  such  a  sub- 
ject. The  j^ood  feeling  and  taste 
of  the  age  will  not  tolerate  it ;  it 
is  not  even  within  the  range  of  le- 
Icgitimate  art.  It  has  none  of  the 
deeper  elements  of  tragedy;  but  is 
worse  than  the  meanest  and  most  con- 
temptible of  those  vices  for  which  we 
daily  hear  of  miserable  wretches  being 
sentenced  to  labour  for  six  months 
upon  the  treadmill. 

But  let  us  pass  to  more  agreeable 
topics :  our  author  has  a  flowing  pen, 
and  with  a  happy  knack  of  describ- 
ing the  tender  episodes  of  human 
life.  The  love  passages  between  Cecil 
and  Blanche  are  very  skilfully  and 
cleverly  touched.    As,  for  instance : — 

"Certain  it  is,  that  Cecil,  standing 
besido  Blanche,  looking  over  the  same 
portfolio,  their  heads  occasionally  touch- 
ing, their  eyes  occasionally  meetmg,  was 
in  no  condition  to  listen  to  the  dictates 
of  reason.  A  tumult  of  desire  beat  at 
his  heart.  He  was  standing  within  that  at- 
mosphere (if  I  may  use  the  word)  which 
surrounds  the  beloved,  and  which,  as 
by  a  magnetic  power,  inconceivably  stirs 
the  voluptuousness  latent  in  every  soul. 
He  was  within  the  halo  which  encircled 
her,  and  was  dazzled  by  its  lustre.  In- 
evitably urged  by  his  passion  to  call 
this  lovely  creature  his  own,  he  could 
not  forego  bringing  things  to  a  crisis, 
and  he  made  the  assignation.  Her  con- 
sent enchanted  him.  He  was  in  a  fever 
of  impatience  for  her  to  retire.  He 
cursed  the  lagging  time  for  its  slowness, 
and  with  a  thrill  of  delight  found  him- 
self in  the  open  air,  about  to  hear  from 
Blanche's  own  lips  that  which  her  eyes 
had  so  frequently  exposed." 

Then  the  tHe-h-teie  is  equally  feli- 
citous : 

•♦  Having  kept  her  lover  half-an -hour, 
the  young  lady  overcame  her  scruples, 
and  came  at  last,  and  his  heart  leaped 
as  he  beheld  her. 

"  •  Have  1  kept  you  long  ?'  she  asked. 

**  *  Every  minute  away  from  you  is  an 
hour,  but  you  are  with  mo  now/  he  re- 
plied, as  he  folded  her  to  his  heart,  and 
kissed  her  burning  lips. 

"  Having  expressed  what  was  in  their 


hearts  by  this  long  eloquent  embrace, 
he  twined  his  arm  around  her  waist, 
clasping  her  hand  in  his,  walked  slowly 
with  her  to  the  river's  side. 

"  Although  they  walked  do^n  to  the 
river,  and  sat  upon  the  trunk  of  a  fallen 
tree,  to  admire  the  shimmer  of  moonlight 
upon  the  gently  running  stream,  and  the 
cool,  crisp,  delightful  sound  of  the  wa- 
ter, as  it  dashed  over  the  huge  stones 
that  formed  a  weir,  and  then  fell  over  in 
guise  of  a  little  waterfall,  they  made 
no  allusion  to  tBe  important  communica- 
tion which  had  drawn  them  both  out. 
They  had  too  much  to  talk  about.  They 
had  to  confess  when  it  was  their  love 
be^an,  and  to  vow  that  it  would  never 
end.  They  had  the  most  charming  confi- 
dences to  make  respecting  what  had  been 
said  and  done  by  each,  and  what  each 
had  felt  thereat. 

**  Nor  did  they  much  admure  the  river 
by  moonlieht,  in  spite  of  its  brilliant 
tracks  of  light,  and  dusky  patches  of 
shade  thrown  from  the  overhangine 
trees :  hand  clasped  in  hand,  they  looked 
into  each  other's  eyes,  from  which  no 
landscape  in  the  world  could  have  se- 
duced them.  Oh,  what  exqaisito  bliss 
was  crowded  into  that  brief  hour  I — 
how  their  pulses  throbbed,  and  their 
hearts  bounded ! — how  their  souls  look- 
ed out  from  their  eyes,  as  if  to  plunge 
into  an  indissoluble  union.  A  strange 
fire  burnt  in  their  veins,  and  made  them 
almost  faint  with  pleasure  too  intense 
for  mortal  endurance.  He  crushed  her 
band  in  his  with  almost  savage  fury, 
and  she  returned  the  pressure. 

**  Love  !  divine  delirium  I  exquisite 
pain !  rich  as  thou  art  in  rapture — po- 
tent as  thou  art  o'er  the  witcheries  of 
moments  which  reveal  to  mortal  sense 
some  glimpses  of  immortal  bibs — thou 
bast  no  such  second  moment  as  that 
which  succeeds  the  first  avowal  of  two 
passionate  natures.  Other  joys  thou 
hast  in  store,  but  no  repetition  of  this 
one  thrilling  ecstacy.  Love  has  its  vir- 
ginity, its  bloom,  its  first  but  perishable 
melody,  which  sounds  but  once,  and 
then  IS  heard  no  more.  This  melody 
was  now  sounding  in  their  hearts,  as^ 
seated  on  that  fallen  trunk,  they  heeded 
the  world  no  more  than  the  moonlit 
stream  which  glided  at  their  feet.  One 
hour  of  intense,  suffocating,  overwhelm- 
ing rapture  did  they  pass  together — an 
hour  never  to  be  forgotten — an  hour 
worth  a  life." 

This  is  very  exquisite  as  well  as 
poetical ;  and  tlie  pen  which  produced 
it  is  one  both  of  iiower  and  of  skill, 
to  do  something  a  great  deal  better,  if 
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so  inclined.  The  choice  of  Blanche, 
however,  proves  a  very  unfortunate 
one.  Her  husband,  with  whom  she 
eloptSy  turns  out  a  miserable  and  pro- 
fligate gambler ;  and  in  detailing  the 
incidents  of  the  unfortunate  man's 
downward  career,  graphic  power  and 
knowledge  of  human  nature  are  dis- 
played by  the  author  in  no  ordinary 
d^^e.  Sir  Chetsom  Chetsom,  the 
baronet  and  ferocious  lady-killer,  is 
also  very  skilfully  hit  off.  We  have 
seen  several  individuals  of  that  genus 
to  which  he  belongs.  With  the  weight 
of  seventy  years  upon  him,  he  tries  to 
i4P|pear  thirty :  his  whiskers  are  of  a 
miraculous  mack,  and  richly  oiled  and 
curled;  his  eyebrows  are  of  another 
black,  the  hue  imparted  by  nature, 
which  they  still  retain  ;  but  nis  hair  is 
of  a  third  hue  of  black,  produced  by 
the  art  of  Truefit ;  two  colourless  eyes, 
set  in  a  sallow  visage,  on  either  side 
of  a  lar^e  nose ;  and  a  mouth  well 
filled  wiUi  frightfully  regular  teeth  ;  a 
well-padded  diest,  and  an  accurately- 
stayed  wabt,  ending  in  shrunken 
legs,  and  very  tisht  ooots,  complete 
tbe  physique  of  this  gentleman,  who 
floats  like  a  shadow  across  the  author's 
pages,  apparently  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  that  of  carrying  off  a  cer- 
tain little  village  celebrity,  the  Sappho 
of  Walton,  Hester  Mason  bv  name, 
the  authoress  of  a  volume  of  poems, 
entitled  '*  Glooms  and  Gleams." 

Tom  Chetsom,  also  brother  to  the 
baronet-^oUv  Tom  Chetsom,  a  tun 
of  a  man,  with  a  bald,  shining  pate, 
fringed  with  straggling  grey  luur,  a 
rubicund  face,  and  a  vmous  nose — is 
indiyidiiali2ed  by  an  epithet  which  has, 
at  all  events,  we  think,  the  merit  of 
originalitv— he  had  a  *'  moist,  oystery 
eye."  The  course  of  true  love,  which, 
as  we  are  informed,  never  yet  ran 
smooth,  did  not  depart  from  its  usual 
troublous  career  in  the  case  of  the 
ugly  lover,  Mr.  Julius  St.  John,  who, 
however,  succeeds  at  last  in  winning 
the  hand  of  Miss  Rose  Vyner,  after  a 
series  of  obstacles  and  incidents  suffi- 
cient to  excite  the  curiosity  and  to 
whet  the  fancy  of  the  reader ;  and 
as  there  is  little  to  interest  us,  not- 
withstanding what  we  have  already 
said,  in  the  circumstance  of  a  remark- 
ably plain  young  gentleman  marrying 
a  very  pretty  girl,  let  us  leave  the 
pair  to  their  connubial  felicity,  and 
cast  a  r^id  glance  at  the  fortunes  and 
fate  of  Cecil  Chamberlayne,  the  hus- 
TOL.  XXXII,^*MO.  CLXXXYII. 


band  of  the  fair  Blanche.  His  own 
means  being  limited,  and  his  wife  hav- 
ing incurred  the  resentment  of  her 
fauier  by  her  hasty  and  imprudent 
marriage,  and  being  consequently  cut 
off  with  a  shilling,  nothing  remains  for 
the  young  couple  commencing  life, 
under  these  peculiarly  unfavourable 
circumstances,  but  to  look  round  for 
some  cheap  and  quiet  abode,  where 
they  might  eke  out  their  slender  in- 
come by  a  system  of  scrupulous  eco- 
nomy; and  accordingly  a  boarding- 
house  is  selected,  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Netting  Hill.  It 
was  a  desolate  and  cheerless  place 
enough.  The  cold  parlour,  witn  its 
horse-hair  covered  chairs,  ranged  in  a 
formal  row  i^ainst  the  wainscot ;  the 
remainder  of  the  furniture,  although 
old  and  dingy,  yet  scrupulously  clean, 
invalided  and  melancholy,  afi&rdeda 
miserable  example  of  what  they  were 
to  expect.  The  description  is  so  good 
that  we  must  let  the  author  speak  for 
himself: — 

"  The  Kidderminster  carpet  was  of  a 
plain,  dark  pattern,  selected  for  its  non- 
betrayal  of  staius  and  dirt.  It  was 
faded,  indeed,  but  in  nowise  worn.  The 
hearth-rug  was  rolled  up  before  the 
fender ;  in  the  centre  of  the  room  was  a 
square  table,  covered  with  a  dark-green 
cloth,  on  which  some  ancient  ink-spots 
told  of  days  when  it  had  been  used.  Six 
black  horse-hair  chairs,  with  mahogany 
backs,  and  one  footstool  retiring  into  a 
comer ;  a  portrait  of  a  gentleman,  exe- 
cuted in  a  style  of  stern  art,  dark-red 
curtains,  and  two  large  shells  upon  the 
mantle-piece,  complete  the  inventory 
of  the  parlour  which,  in  Mrs.  Tring's 
establishment,  was  set  apart  for  the  re- 
ception of  visitors,  and  those  who  came 
to  treat  with  her  for  board  and  lodg- 
ing. 

•*  The  want  of  comfort  of  this  room 
did  not  arise  from  its  appearance 
of  poverty,  so  much  as  from  its  cold, 

E inched  look.  It  was  a  poverty  which 
ad  no  poetry  in  it — ^nothing  pictu- 
resque, nor  hearty.  Between  it  and  the 
parlour  of  poor  people  in  general,  there 
was  just  the  difference  between  a  wo- 
man dressed  in  a  silk  dress  which  has 
been  d^ed,  then  has  faded,  and  is  now 
worn  with  a  bonnet  which  was  once  new, 
and  a  woman  dressed  in  plain,  common, 
but  fresh,  wholesome-looking  gingham, 
which  she  wears  with  as  mudh  ease  as 
if  it  were  of  the  costliest  material.  It 
had  the  musty  smell  of  an  uninhabited 
room,  and  the  melancholy  aspect  of  a 
room  that  was  uninhabitable.    A  sordid 
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me^ess  WM  plainly  marked  upon  ir, 
together  with  an'  attempt  at  appear- 
anceSf  which  showed  that  it  was  as  os- 
tentatious  as  the  means  allowed.  It 
was  genteel  and  desolate."* 

Tbelore  of  Captain  Heath,  who  is 
a  suitor  of  Blanche's,  as  well  as  his 
noble  self-deniaU  and  his  disinterested 
aflfection,  are  perhaps  the  most  touch- 
ins  and  beautiful  pointa  of  the  story. 
His  tisony  at  witnessing  the  interview 
between  the  lovers — ^his  suppressed 
^orroiT — his  watchful  care  over  Blanche 
— ^|he  noble  sacrifices  he  made  of  his 
own  feelings  to  serve  her  interests — 
th^  courag^eous  front  which  he  opposed 
to  adversity— all  these  traits  m  the 
portrait  of  this  npble  and  manly  cha- 
rac^r  can  only  be  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated by  tjiose  who  have  read  the 
bode ;  ^d  to  those  who  have  not  done 
80,  we  would  s«y  go  and  do  it  without 
further  delay.  The  character  of  Capt. 
Heath   is   certainly   the  best  in  its 

eges,  in  whatever  light  we  regard  it. 
e  resembles,  in  some  degree,  the 
Captain  William  Dobbin  of  **  Vanity 
Fair/-  although  the  minute  points  of 
his  character  are  not  by  any  means  so 
skilfully  brought  out  as  are  those  of 
Mr.  Thackeray's  hero  5  vet,  beyond  all 
question,  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Meredith 
Vyner  is  also  very  graphically  touch- 
ed pffl  Nothing  can  }k  better ;  and 
it  is  consistent  throughout.  His  love 
of  Horace,  and  his  dislike  to  soajp- 
and-water ;  his  discovery  of  Mr. 
Ohamberlayne*8  attention  to  his  fiiir 
daughter,  only  when  that  gentleman 
had  ceased  to  appreciate  his  learning 
in  the  Horatian  metres ;  and  then  in 
scrutinizing  his  actions,  Mr.  Vyncr 
had  for  the  first  time  observed  his  at- 
tentions to  Blanche. 

This  flight  to^ch  shows  that  the  au- 
thor is  by  no  means  unacquainted  with 
human  nature,  nor  unfamiliar  with 
those  eecret  springs  which  so  oflen  set 
in  motion  the  actions  and  the  thoughts 
of  men.  Mrs.  Tring,  the  mistress  of 
the  boarding-house,  is  uncommonly 
well  done.  She  was  the  relict  of  a 
curate,  \e£t  without  money,  and  with- 
out what,  in  our  author's  opinion,  is 
stranger  still— without  children.  She, 
however,  had  a  house  furnished,  and 
contrived  to  make  a  bare  subsistence 
out  of  the  boarders : — 

*•  Her  personal  appearance  was  not 
pleasantly  prepossessmg.  She  was  hor- 


ribly  thin,  with  a  yellow,  withered  faee, 
which  seemed  to  have  been  sharpened 
by  constant  struggles  to  gain  farthings, 
and  constant  sorrows  at  disbvting 
pence.  She  wore  a  black  net  cap,  and 
a  black  silk  dress,  white  at  the  seams 
from  age,  the  shape  of  which  had  out- 
live4  a  thousand  fashions,  and  taxed  the 
most  retentive  memory  to  specify  when 
it  had  been  the  mode.  It  was  a  low 
dress,  and  a  piece  of  net,  fastened  by  a 
large  brooch,  served  to  conceal  her  yel- 
low shoulders. 

*'  In  manner  she  was  stiff,  uneasy, 
and  yet  servile.  She  spoke  with  a  sort 
of  retention  of  her  breath*  and  an  In- 
tensity of  mildness,  as  if  she  feared  that, 
unless  a  strong  restraint  were  exercis- 
ed, she  should  burst  forth  into  vehe- 
mence. ^  She  agreed  unreservedly  to 
everything  said,  as  if,  had  she  ventured 
to  contradict  a  word,  it  would  have  in- 
fallibly betrayed  her  temper.** 

As  to  this  portrait  we  can  only  say, 
that  it  was  once  our  good  fortune  to 
know  a  lady,  who  kept  a  boarding- 
house  in  the  vicinity  of  Kussell-square, 
who  might  have  sat  for  it ;  and  the 
domestic  economy  of  her  establish- 
ment, as  well  as  the  decoration  of  her 
apartments,  and  the  arrangement  of 
her  furniture,  were  precisely  similar  to 
those  of  Mrs.  Tring. 

Thi»  downward  career  of  Cecil 
Chamberlayne  is  pourtrayi^l  with 
a  degree  of  vigour  and  ociginality 
which  cannot  fful  to  enlist  the  sympa- 
thies, and  excite  the  admiration  of 
every  discriminating  reader.  Careless 
and  idle  at  first,  dreaming  over  plans, 
without  su^cient  energy  to  carry  them 
into  execution,  he  gr^ually  acquiret 
dissipated  habits;  and  at  length,  in- 
fluenced by  the  evil  counsels  of  an 
unprincipled  associate,  is  easily  led 
to  the  gaming-table,  where,  by  imper- 
ceptible degrees,  the  fataJ  passion  ac- 
quires sudi  a  hold  over  him,  that  it  is 
no  longer  possible  to  escape  Uie  fasci- 
nation. Forgetful  of  his  poor  wife,  and 
reckless  of  the  conseouences  of  his 
conduct,  night  after  mght  finds  him 
throwing  away  every  shilling  he  could 
scrape  together  upon  ^e  '*  chance  of 
the  die.*'  He  becomes  indififerent, 
nay,  utterly  callous  to  all  influences ; 
and,  lost  to  every  sense  of  honour, 
has  the  meanness  to  supplicate  from 
Captain  Heath,  his  unsuccessful  rival, 
loans  of  money,  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying on  his  miserable  employment. 
The  alternations  from  hope  to  fear,  and 
the  strong  passions  raging  in  the  heart 
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of  tbis  Qnfortunate  man,  are  fuU  of 
concentratfid  interest^  and  narrated 
viUi  a  vigorous  power  of  delineation 
whicn  is  wonderful.  Pid  our  space  or 
our  time  admit,  we  would  gladly 
extract  some  of  those  passages  for  the 
benefit  of  our  readers.  We  shall  se- 
lect one  which  is  a  ver^  tolerable 
sample,  to  enable  them  to  judge  of  the 
remainder: — 

'<  There  were  three  tables.  That  in 
the  centre  was  the  most  attended:  it 
was  the  rouge  et  noir  table.  That  on 
the  left  was  devoted  to  roulette;  that 
on  the  right  to  hazar^.  There  was  a 
low  hubbub  and  con  fusion  of  voicesi 
aboTe  which  rose  those  sounds : — 

** '  Make  jour  game,  gentlemen.* 

"  '  The  game  is  made? 

**  *  BeTen's  the  main.* 

"•Bed  wins.* 

"  Cecil  approached  the  centre  table, 
and  was  instantly  made  way  for  by  two 
lookers-on.  At  the  side  centre  sat  the 
dealer,  before  him  two  packs  of  cards 
placed  together ;  beside  him  two  crou- 
piers. Opposite  sat  two  croupiers,  and 
a  man  who  collected  and  shufBed  the 
cards,  l^iles  of  gold,  bank  notes,  and 
silrer  counters,  were  elittering  on  the 
taUe,  enough  to  awaken  the  spirit  of 
gain  in  the  most  prudent  breast. 

**  It  was  a  pamful  sight.  The  fea- 
tsres  of  the  players  were  distorted  by 
anxiety ;  those  of  the  dealer  and  crou- 
piers had  b^ome  hardened  into  masks, 
more  hideous  in  their  sodden  calmness 
than  agitation  could  have  made  them. 

"  Painful,  also,  the  contrasts  afforded 
by  the  players.  Some  were  reckless, 
others  circulating ;  some  were  feverish 
in  tliear  impatience ;  others  lost  in  quiet 
despair  small  sums  which  to  them  were 
fortunes :  while  several  passed  hours  to- 
gether pricking  a  card  with  a  pin,  and 
trying  to  wrest  the  secret  of  the  capri- 
cious goddess,  by  counting  the  turns  of 
her  wheel ;  then,  after  as  much  calcula- 
tion and  patience  as  would,  if  directed 
to  any  honest  employment,  hav$  pro- 
dnped  ^  tannble  result,  hazarding  toeir 
sectary  hau-crown,  and  losing  it  iq  as- 
tonishment and  djsmay. 

'•  Seedy,  withered  men  were  also 
there,  whose  whole  existence  depended 
upon  their  trivial  gains;  who  daily 
risked  th«r  few  shillings,  content  to  re- 
tire with  a  few  shillings  gain,  which 
they  took  home  to  their  wretched  fami- 
lies— and  if  they  lost,  content  to  abide 
the  loss,  without  further  risk  that  day. 
There  was  one  man  there  who  bore  the 
unmistakeable  marks  of  a  gentleman,  in 
spite  of  the  worn,  anxious  face  and  seedy 
diress ;  be  was  never  known  to  miss  an 
evening,  and  never  to  play  more  than 


four  coups  on  each  evening'  Qis  stake 
was  invariablv  half-a-crown,  and  it  was 
rare  indeed  that  he  did  not  win  three 
coups  out  of  the  four — timing  his  stake 
vnth  such  knowledge  of  the  chances. 
With  the  seven-and-sixpence  or  ten 
shillings  he  thus  fi[ained,  he  supported  a 
wife  and  five  children. 

**Is  there- not  something  singularly 
distressing  in  such  an  existence  ?  To 
struggle  daily  with  the  capricious  turns 
of  fortune  for  a  miserable  three  half- 
crowns,  and  to  gain  that  only  by  con- 
summate self-mastery  1  Yet  there  are 
men  who  choose  such  a  life,  rather  than 
one  of  honourable  labour ;  men  who  have 
mastef  V  enough  over  their  passions  to 
be  cool  at  the  gaming-table,  ye^  not 
sufficient  nuisterv  to  keep ^om  it  t  This 
would  be  inexplicable  did  we  not  know 
the  powerful  attraction  of  ali-exoiUn^ 
uncertainty :  did  we  not  recognise  the 
inherent  desire  for  emotional  excitement 
which  is  implanted  in  every  heart.  In 
honourable  labour  such  men  have  not 
learnt  to  seek  their  excitement— they 
find  it  at  the  gaming-table ;  and  hence 
the  fascination  of  gaming.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  in  confirmation  of  what  has  just 
been  said,  that  inveterate  gamesters  are 
thoroughly  aware  of  the  enormous  dis- 
advantage at  whidi  they  play — tho- 
roughly convinced  the  bank  must  vdn— - 
yet  they  play  I 

'*  Cecil  played.  Frank,  trustinsr  ea- 
tirel  V  to  the  good  fortune  which  so  pro- 
verbially favours  begumers,  abstained 
from  giving  him  any  advice.  He  played 
at  random  and  )os^.  Hi^  five  pounds 
were  soon  gone.  Fran)c  slippeid  the 
other  two  ipto  his  hand ;  they  roHowed 
^e  others.  As  the  laf i  crown  disap- 
pearea,  Cep}[  saw  a  young  man  heap 
together  a  pile  of  notes  and  sovereigns ; 
huddling  them  into  h^  pocket,  he  called 
for  some  champagne,  and  having  drunk 
it,'  departed.  He  came  down  stairs  at 
the  same  moment  with  Frank  and  OeoU, 
in  high  spfarits. 

*'  *  That's  what  ve  eught  to  hare 
done,'  said  frapk. 

*'  *  Why  di4  you  force  me  to  play  ?' 
said  Cecil,  bitterly ;  like  all  weak  men, 
throwinr  th^  blalm^  of  hif  own  folly  upon 
others. 

**  *  "Who  the  devil  wquld  have  sup- 
posed you  could  lose  the  first  time  ?* 
'    *•  *  Well — it  18  a  bit  of  experience. 
Perhaps  I  have  bought  it  cheap  after 
all.' 

*'  He  walked  home,  however,  as  annry 
as  if  be  were  by  no  means  so  satisfied 
with  the  bargain;  and  Blanche,  who 
was  sitting  up  for  him  as  usual,  was 
surprised  to  find  him  so  out  of  humour. 
He  was  sometimes  tured  when  he  came 
home,  but  always  ready  to  talk  freely 
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with  her,  and  recount  the  adventures  of 
the  day.  That  night  he  was  taciturn, 
and  gave  evasive,  short  replies  to  all 
her  questions  ;  till  at  last  she  saw  that 
be  was  unwilling  to  talk,  and  left  him  in 
peace. 

*  *  He  was  restless  that  night.  It  was 
long  before  he  went  to  sleep ;  and  when 
he  did  fall  into  a  fitful  doze,  he  was 
troubled  by  Strang^  dreams  of  the  gam- 
ing-table. Sometimes  he  was  playing 
with  a  pile  of  notes  before  him ;  some- 
times he  had  lost  every  shilling,  and 
awoke  in  his  despair — to  find  himself  in 
bed." 

The  denouement  of  Mrs.  Mered^rth 
Vyner's  history  is  speedily  told — she 
encourages  the  attentions  of  a  gentle- 
man named  Maxwell ;  her  husband 
becomes  suspicious  and  distrustful, 
and  the  lady  cuts  short  his  reproaches 
by  eloping  with  her  lover.  ^  She  is  not 
long,  nowever,  in  discovering  that  she 
has  made  a  change  for  the  worse.  Her 
lover  is  a  "  saturnine  savage,"  to 
ado^t  Uie  author's  words.  She  finds 
she  IS  mated  with  a  clown —her  beauty 
has  vanished,  her  health  is  broken- 
he  had  made  her  life  one  scene  of  pro- 
tracted torture.  She  found  out,  wlien 
it  was  too  late,  that  she  had  sacrificed 
herself  to  the  ungenerous  vanity  of  a 
capricious  tyrant.  She  felt  intensely 
all  the  deep  humiliation  of  her  position 
rendered  still  more  degrading,  by  the 
conviction,  no  longer  to  be  resisted, 
that  he  had  ceased  to  love  her — and  at 
last,  after  the  termination  of  some 
mortal  quarrel,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  had  ruptured  a  blood-vessel,  she 
crept  down  stairs,  unfastened  the  door, 
and  fied,  leaving  her  tyrant  dying, 
without  a  human  bein^  to  attend  him. 
Penniless  and  unfriended,  at  last,  she 
ventures  to  ask  assistance  from  the  hus- 
band she  had  deserted ;  he  writes  to 
express  his  forgiveness,  and  his  wil- 
lingness to  receive  her  again,  but, 
never  havmg  received  the  letter,  she 
tried  to  seek  a  refuge  in  Paris,  and  a 
temporary  livelihood,  by  teaching 
English — ^her  conduct,  somehow,  be- 
came known,  her  pupils  left  her,  and 
she  was  last  seen,  miserably  clad,  with 
every  trace  of  her  former  beauty  gone, 
a  wanderer  and  an  outcast,  in  some  of 
the  squalid  streets  of  that  metropolis. 
So  closed  the  history  of  her  life.  We 
are.  glad  the  author  metes  out  the 
reward  of  his  constancy  to  Captain 
Heath,  who,  after  the  death  of  Cecil, 
in  due  time,  marries  his  former  love^ 


Blanches-all  the  rest  of  the  dramatis 
personoe  are  married  and  happy — 
and,  in  that  state  of  connubial  bl^sed- 
ness,  we  bid  them  farewell. 

The  pictures  of  human  life  which 
the  pages  of  this  book  present  to  our 
view  are  attractive  and  interesting; 
but  they  afford  us  no  opportunity  of 
judging  if  their  author  possesses  that 
dramatic  power  which  would  entitle 
him  to  occupy  a  position  amoi^  the 
standard  writers  of  the  day.  There 
is  no  attempt  at  story  or  plot,  and 
very  little  variety  of  incident.  We 
cannot  think  he  is  deeply  versed  in  the 
principles  of  his  art.  But,  upon  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  freshness  and 
originality  about  his  style,  so  wholly 
divested  of  any  attempt  at  fine  writing, 
or  an  affectation  of  aiming  at  what  & 
is  incompetent  to  execute,  that  it  b 
impossible  not  to  read  his  pages  with 
pleasure  ;  that  pleasure  has,  however, 
been  in  some  aegree  marred  by  the 
fault  to  which  we  have  already  ad- 
verted. And  we  cannot  resist  the 
apprehension  which  forces  itself  upon 
our  mind,  that  there  is  upon  the  whole 
something  wanting.  We  are  ever 
most  reluctant  to  attribute  a  want  of 
a  healthy  moral  feeling ;  but  we  are 
of  opinion  that  the  moral  tone  of  these 
volumes  might  be  of  a  more  elevated 
standard,  without  in  the  least  degree 
detracting  from  the  interest  of  the 
story.  The  impression  produced  upon 
the  reader's  mind  would  be  quite  as 
powerful ;  and  it  would  have  the  ad- 
vant^e  of  bein^  divested  from  any 
associations  to  which  it  would  be  either 
painful  or  unpleasant  to  recur. 

M  FMlo  majorft 


Allow  US,  dear  reader,  to  introduce 
to  your  notice  one  whom  you  have 
seen  so  lately,  that  it  is  quite  marvel- 
lous how  it  happens  you  see  him  so 
soon  again.  Another  three-volume 
novel,  by  G.  P.  R.  James  I  The  fe- 
cundity  of  the  pen  of  this  manufac- 
turer of  fiction,  is  not  the  least  re- 
markable among  the  phenomena  of  the 
age  in  which  we  live.  It  is  some  time 
now  since  Byron  sdd — 

•*  What  Tarkmt  wondcn  tempt  ni  m  we  pMt, 
The  cow-pock  tmton,  galTuUsm,  gu.** 

But  of  the  times  in  which  our  lot  is 
cast  among  the  various  wonders, 
what  so  wonderful  as   Mr.    James  I 
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Those  "  earnest  men  with  clasped 
hands,"  which  a  distinguished  con- 
temporary so  eloquently  invokes, 
oaght  to  secure  the  services  of  this 
extraordinary  manufacturer  of  fiction. 
He  would  make  an  admirable  feuilleto- 
nist. ^  He  has  that  happy  knack  of 
working  up  little  scenes  and  incidents 
with  a  dexterity  which  can  hardly  be 
smrpassed.  He  would  do  very  well 
for  a  weekly  newspaper  ;  but  we 
would  rather,  if  we  wore  allowed  any 
option  upon  the  subject,  not  have  any 
more  or  his  three-volume  novels  ; 
they  arc  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 
We  have  had  them  "uscjue  ad  nau- 
seam ;"  they  neither  contnbute  to  the 
fyme  of  Mr.  James,  nor  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  his  readers.  AVe  do  not  be- 
lieve the  pecuniary  resources  of  their 
author  are  in  that  condition  which  re- 
quires any  eleemosynary  eking  out  by 
such  a  manufacture  ;  for  we  have 
somewhere  heard  that  he  derives 
a  considerable  income  from  the  pa- 
tent, to  which  he  has  succeeded  by 
inheritance,  of  that  medicine  which 
goes  by  his  name,  so  celebrated 
among  the  faculty  for  its  efHcacy  in 
febrile  diseases.  Why,  then,  should 
Mr.  James  detract  from,  the  anodyne 
efficacy  of  this  admirable  patent  medi- 
cine, by  his  equally  somnolent  but 
more  expensive  fictions ;  for  if  a  no- 
Tcl  with  a  powder,  ter  indie  sumenda, 
is  to  be  the  future  formula,  we  fear 
the  patient,  reversing  the  adage,  will 
throw  the  book  to  the  dogs,  and  in-i 
finitely  prefer  the  milder  and  less  in- 
nocuous physic. 

ITierc  is  an  anecdote  related  of 
Lord  Thurlow.  When  practising 
at  the  bar,  he  had  conceived  the  happy 
idea  that  a  wooden  machine  might  be 
contrived,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
equity  pleadings,  which  would  have 
the  ^ect  of  saving  the  weary  practi- 
tioner much  of  the  manual  labour  in- 
cident  to  the  routine  of  that  Utu'assing 
branch  of  the  profession.  This  bright 
idea  occurred  to  him  in  a  eonversa- 
tioii  with  Mr.  Scott,  afterwards  Lord 
Eldon.  Some  years  subsequently, 
when  Thurlow  was  Lord  Chancellor, 
a  bill  of  the  most  extraordinary  and 
clumsy  contrivance  came  before  him, 
which  excited  his  displeasure  as  well 
as  his  surprise,  how  any  member  of 
the  profemion  could  be  found  so  igno- 
rut  of  his  business  as  to  put  such  a 
document  out  of  his  hands.  "  Per- 
haps,"   suggested  Mr.   Scott,    drily, 


"  this  bill  was  drawn  by  that  wooden 
machine  which  was  once  suggested  to 
me  by  your  lordship  1"  So  we  are 
inclined  to  think  the  distinguished 
writer,  whose  book  is  now  before  us, 
has  hit  upon  some  mechanical  contri- 
vance for  the  manufacture  of  works  of 
fiction.  We  say  mechanical  advi- 
sedly, not  trusting  ourselves  to  re- 
iterate the  epithet  used  by  Lord 
Thurlow,  that  being  suggestive  of  a 
block;  and  if  Mr.  James,  Mr.  Har- 
rison Ainsworth,  and  one  or  two  more, 
had  laid  their  heads  together,  it  is  not 
unlikely  they  may  have  devised  some 
such  notable  contrivance.  Nothing  else 
could  account  for  a  fecundity  so  mar- 
vellous. Alexandre  Dumas  is  a  joke 
to  Mr.  James.  He  produces  a  novel, 
we  believe,  every  fortnight ;  but  Mr. 
James  produces  a  work  every  week. 
We  think  it  is  but  the  other  day  since 
**Tho  Convict"  was  out:  the  work 
now  on  our  table  has  been  published 
for  some  time. 

We  wonder  how  many  novels  Mr. 
James  has  actually  written.  As  long 
as  we  recollect  anything,  we  remember 
to  have  seen  them  announced.  He  is 
by  no  means  an  old  man  now ;  there- 
fore he  must  have  been  employed  in 
their  manufacture  from  his  earliest  in- 
fancy.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  impossible, 
that,  like  the  immortal  Lipsius,  he 
composed  a  work  the  day  he  was  bom. 
Shaft  we  add,  in  the  words  of  our  dear 
Uncle  Toby,  that  we  "wish  it  had 
been  wiped  up,  and  nothing  said  about 
it."  We  shall,  we  must — ^for  really 
with  some  talent  and  considerable 
powers,  Mr.  James  has  produced  very 
many  books,  which  have  neither  added 
to  ms  own  reputation  as  an  author, 
nor  increased  the  character  of  English 
literature  of  the  day.  He  writes  too 
frequently — he  writes  too  much — he 
evidently  does  it  by  contract ;  and  con- 
sequently many  of  his  productions 
are  only  fit  to  line  trunks.  If  the 
genius  of  Mr.  Dickens---eonfe8sedly  of 
such  power — ^be  insufficient  to  produce 
more  than  one  book  in  each  alternate 
year,  can  a  feeble  and  prosy  practi- 
tioner like  Mr.  James,  expect  we  public 
will  tolerate  one  of  his  novels,  contain- 
six  hundred  and  sixty-nine  pages,  or 
thereabouts,  every  month  or  every 
week,  as  the  case  may  be  ?  Will  not 
the  most  avid  of  circulating  library 
readers  be  gorged  to  satiety  with  this 
crambe  repetita,  for  inpoint  of  fact  it 
is   nothing  more?     To   analyse  the 
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materiel  of  which  this  author's  bookfi 
^e  composed  were  superflaoos  ;  he  has 
done  it  so  cleverly  himself  in  the  work 
now  before  us,  Aat  further  comment 
were  needless.  Three  or  four  pages 
of  description,  and  all  about  a  country 
inn,  common  and  old-fashioned,  the 
tritest  subject  in  the  world;  he  admits 
^1  this,  and  then  proceeds  to  add 
what  his  conscience  must  have  warned 
him  as  suggesting  itself  to  his  readers. 

**  Was  there  erer  such  a  tiresome 
fellow  in  the  world?" 

'*  That  is  the  worst  of  James's  books, 
he  Is  so  fond  of  long  descriptions.'' 

*'  I  always  skip  the  description  in 
your  books,  Mr.  James.** 

"  I  always  skip  the  loye." 

If  you  do,  gentle  reader,  you  must 
dkip  the  whole  book,  from  love — as 
evinced  by  the  kissing  of  a  lip,  or  the 
gentle  pressure  of  a  hand  aoth  Mr. 
James  manufacture  the  staple  of  his 
novels,  but  the  love  is  "milk  and 
waterish,"  and  the  description  ineffa- 
bly tiresome — besides,  the  love,  such 
as  it  is,  is  all  at  first  sight,  which  is 
improbable,  in  those  durs  of  pruden- 
tial considerations,  calculatina  parents, 
and  wary  young  ladies.  We  bave  had 
some  little  experience,  and  we  never 
heard  or  knew  of  such  a  thing — at  all 
events,  it  never  happened  in  our  own 
ease— and  we  are  (albeit,  now  a  critic)^ 
as  handsome  and  as  agreeable  a  young 
person  as  can  be  met  with  in  a  day's 
walk — our  hair  is  curled,  so  are  our 
whidLers — our  tie,  produced  by  long 
and  severe  study,  is  unexceptionable-* 
our  gloves  are  the  work  of  Hubigant — 
our  coat  is  the  result  of  the  reflections  of 
im  artist,  oompiured  with  whom,  M'Au- 
lifie  is  a  bungler — our  waistcoat  was 
only  e(»isummated  after  profound  re- 
fle(^n|  it  is  of  Iri^  manufacture, 
BO  is  the  heart  within  it— we  are  alto- 
gether a  deuced  neat,  good-looking, 
amiable  fellow — and  nol^y,  we  have 
no  hesitation  Ifk  confessing  it,  has  ever 
yet  fallen  in  love  with  us — ^upon  first 
sight — and,  therefore,  the  conclusion 
is  inevitable,  the  thing  is  impossible, 
it  cannot  be  true  :— 

"  Whta  BUbop  Berkelej  Mid  there  wm  no  OMtter, 
And  prored  it,  firu  no  nutter  what  he  Mid." 

And  so  it  is  no  matter,  not  the  least 
in  the  irorld,  what  Mr.  James  says 
upon  a  subject  of  Which  he  can  know 
80  little — ^no  otie  falls  in  love  at  first 


sight,  least  of  all  a  lad^ — ^but,  per- 
haps  Mr.  James  speaks  from  personal 
experience — he  knows  he  is  a  lion— he 
may  be  a  handsome  man,  we  have 
never  been  favoured  with  an  opportu- 
nity of  giving  our  opinioii  upon  that 
subject — if  this  be  the  case,  we  only 
adhere  the  more  strongly  to  our  own 
opinion — the  exception  but  proves  the 
rule. 

The  novel  which  we  are  discuss- 
ing has  two  names,  *'  Sir  Theodore 
Broughton,  or  Laurel  Water" — where- 
fore 9ie  latter  was  given  it,  we  were 
for  a  long  time  utterly  unable  to  com- 
prebend— we  looked  through  the  many 
pages  in  vain  for  a  solution,  not  of  the 
**  Laurel  Water,"  but  of  the  difficulty, 
and  finding  none,  we  had  recourse  to 
the  preface,  in  which  there  is  related 
a  rigmarole  story  of  some  one  having 
poisoned  some  one  else,  the  prisoner 
having  been  convicted  upon  what  Mr. 
James  considers  inconclusive  evidence, 
with  an  abstract  of  the  trial,  and  a 
short  report  of  the  cross-examination 
of  the  prisoner's  counsel,  who,  in 
those  days,  Mr.  James  informs  us 
(and  really  we  feel  much  obliged  to 
him)  was  not  allowed  to  address  the 
jtiry. 

The  commencement  of  the  book  k 
so  like  Mr.  James,  that  we  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  of  giving  it  to 
our  readers  in  his  owii  words.  The 
curtain  rises,  and  lo ! 

"  There  was  an  old  man  sitting  in  an 
arm-chair — a  very  old  man — and  a  very 
uely  one — it  is  an  exceedingly  tmpletuamt 
thing  to  be  old  and  ughf — but,  as  the  one 
U  brought  about  by  time,  and  the  other 
by  fate,  there  is  no  use  in  being  cross 
about  it — the  remark  is  not  impertinent, 
whatever  the  reader  may  think,  for  the 
old  gentleman  I  have  been  stioaking  of 
had  been  cross  all  his  life,  because  he 
was  ugly,  and  was  still  more  cross  now, 
because^e  was  old." 

This  old  gentleman,  very  rich  and 
gouty,  and  infirm,  was  about  making, 
or  rather  altering,  his  will,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  disinheriting  a  certain  Mr. 
Donovan,  who,  if  we  recollect  aright, 
was  his  nephew,  and  settling  his  pro- 
perty upon  his  erandson.  To  effect 
this  disposition  of  his  estate,  oneMul- 
lins,  a  lawyer,  makes  his  appearance. 
He  is  described ;  the  requisite  forma- 
lities are  gone  through;  the  papers 
are  execated ;  every  one  goes  to  bed. 
At  midnight,  a  sudden  ringing  of  bells 
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18  heard.  There  is  an  alarm  in  the 
household,  and  the  old  gentleman,  be- 
ing taken  suddenly  ill,  dies.  Then  we 
hare  Mr.  Donovan's  disappointment 
on  discovering  he  is  only  a  remainder 
man  after  the  death  of  the  grandson, 
the  yonn^  heir's  delight,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Mr.  Donovan,  being  a  scoundrel,  very 
naturally  concludes  that  the  best  thiuff 
he  can  do  will  be  to  act  upon  the  old 
sn^estion — ^*  Come,  let  us  kill  the 
hen*,  that  the  inheritance  may  be 
ours."  This  he  endeavours  to  effect 
by  indirect  means,  and  sends  him  off 
to  enjoy  London  life,  with  a  servant, 
whom  he  instructs  to  lead  his  master 
into  every  kind  of  vice,  to  which  hot 
young  blood  is  usually  prone.  Then 
appear  upon  the  stage  Keginald  Lisle 
and  his  companion  and  firiend  Major 
Brandon,  aUas  the  **  Eavenous  Crow  ** 
— thoogh  for  what  pui^>ose  this  een- 
tleman  is  introduced  we  are  much  at 
a  loss  to  conceive,  except  possibly  to 
show  the  author's  extraordinary  taste 
for  talking  of—we  would  fhin  we  could 
have  added  displaying  his  knowledge 
of— foreign  countries.  Very  recently 
he  was  with  the  inhabitants  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land ;  now  he  is  among  the 
Cherokee  Indians  1  We  wonder  where 
he  will  be  found  next.  To  proceed. 
There  is  a  highwayman,  as  a  matter 
of  course — a  certain  Colonel  Lutwieh, 
moving  in  the  society  of  gentlemen, 
who  have  not  the  smallest  suspicion  of 
his  practices— a  sort  of  hunibie  imita- 
tion of  Paul  Clifford— the  frequenter 
of  fashionable  saloons  in  the  evening, 
and  of  the  king's  highway  towards 
midnijght  —  where,  clothed  in  the 
disguise  of  a  large  padded  white  coat, 
and  moveable  wbbkers,  he  relieves  his 
friends  of  any  superfluous  cash  which, 
afier  the  day's  expenses,  may  chance 
to  be  found  in  their  pockets.  He  is, 
however,  discovered  at  last,  sent  to 
Newgate,  and  somehow  or  other — we 
presume  through  the  medium  of  an 
afiW— -escapes,  goes  into  the  army,  dis- 
tinguishes himself  greatly  on  foreign 
service,  becomes  a  general-officer,  and 
returns,  covered  with  glory,  to  marry 
the  heroine  of  the  tale — or  rather  one 
of  them  (for  there  are  two  or  three  oc- 
cupying this  prominent  position,  who 
had  previously  fallen  in  love  with  him, 
as  weU  as  we  recollect,  at  first  sight ; 
but,  ere  we  go  farther,  we  have  lighted 
upon  a  passage,  which  we  shall  extract 
for  our  readers,  for  the  purpose  of  au- 


thenticating a  fact  to  which  we  have 
formerly  adverted,  that  it  b  out  of  the 
nature  of  things  for  Mr.  James  to 
write  a  novel,  without  introducing 
upon  the  stage  one,  two,  or  three  gen- 
tlemen on  horseback,  as  he,  deems 
most  expedient.  At  page  102,  in  the 
first  volui^e,  our  readers  will  find  the 
passage  which  follows : — 

'*  There  are  few  counties  in  England 
which  contain  more  beautiflal  spots  than 
the  county  of  Warwick }.  few  that  are 
more  thoroughly  English  in  scenery; 
few  that  possess  so  much  of  these  land- 
scape features  which,  without  offering 
to  the  eye  anything  peculiarly  grand  or 
striking,  satisfy,  without  tiring  the  mind. 
It  was  In  the  county  of  Warwict,  then, 
that,  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  of 
a  fine  spring  day,  three  gentlemen  on 
horseback  might  be  $een  riding  along^ 
with  two  servants  behind  them,  one  of 
whom  led  a  strong  saddle  horse,  quite 
sufficiently  loaded  with  portmanteaus." 

Then  the  author  proceeds  to  expa- 
tiate upon  the  comparative  merits  of 
post  cnaises,  railrotid  carriages,  and 
other  modes  of  conveyance,  And  con- 
fesses his  predilection  for  what  h^  i^ 
pleased  to  call  the  "old  Yellow,**  for 
the  following  very  quaint  te^ohs : — 
First,  because  it  will  go  thfougn  every- 
tlyng,  and  over  everythbg  always, 
when  you  please,  and  if  it  lies  quietly 
down  on  its  side,  you  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  get  out,  and  help  the  post- 
boy to  put  it  to  rights  igaiil.  And 
second,  *^  because  you  cdttmot  htrt  or 
offsnd  it, "  We  quote  the  Author's  owil 
words,  and  should  feel  eitrfelhely 
obliged  to  him,  if  he  #ill  bfe  good 
enough  to  inform  us  whit  s|)ecies  of 
Conveyance  is  the  most  liable  to  tAk^ 
Umbrage,  in  ordct,  thAt  for  the  future. 
We  may  adopt  a  ^proper  degree  df 
caution  in  ilbstaining  from  ttavfelling 
therein  or  thereby. 

The  occupation  of  breaking  buttei-- 
flies  or  caterpillars  iipk)n  a  wheel  is  by 
no  means  one  suited  to  our  taste 
or  abilities,  and  we  shall  not  further 
stoop — ^whatever  were  the  intentions 
with  which  we  originally  set  out— - 
to  discuss  the  plot,  if  any  there  be, 
or  to  criticise  the  characters  intro- 
duced in  this  the  latest  production 
of  Mr.  James.  They  are  both  mo- 
notonous and  uninteresting  to  an  in- 
credible degree;  and  in  addition  to 
this,  there  is  nothing  new.  tt  has  beeti 
said  by  the  wise  man  of  old,  thtlt  this 
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is  a  characteristic  which  pervades  all 
terrestrial  afiairs.  It  is  certainly,  one 
which  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the 
novels  of  Mr.  James — ^having  read  one, 
we  have  read  all.  The  incidents  are 
usually  the  same,  particularly  the  in- 
troduction  of  the  episode,  to  which 
we  have  already  adverted ;  and  the 
circumstance  of  causing  the  hero- 
ine to  faint,  either  firom  excess  of 
rapture^  or  in  consequence  of  some 
accident ;  for  instance,  in  the  case  of 
£jite,  who  fiunts  upon  a  sofa,  because 
Colonel  Lutwich  tells  her  he  is  in  love 
wiUi  her,  she  raises  herself  after  a 
short  space,  upon  her  arm,  and  tells 
the  colonel  not  to  call  any  one,  for 
that  she  feels  rather  better,  and  that 
she  is  very  foolish— 

*'  He  approached  her  gently,  and  gave 
her  some  water  to  drink,  kneeling  by  her 
side :  and  then  he  bathed  her  temples, 
and  then  kissed  her  hand.  *  I  was  think- 
ing,' she  said  at  len^b,  with  a  smile, 
'how  happy  mv  poor  father  would  have 
been,  if  he  coma  have  seen  this  hour.' 

'*  It  was  too  much  for  me. 

**  *  Then  can  you,  do  you  love  me  ?' 
said  Lutwich  eaeerly.  Kate  left  her  hand 
in  his,  and  her  Sxeek  glowed  again,  but 
she  was  silent;  be  gazed  at  her  still 
eagerly,  and  said,  '  O  speak  V 

«<I)o  you  not  see?  she  moaned  at 
lens^h,  turning  away  her  head,  but  Lut- 
wich's  lips  joined  hers,  and  sealed  there 
the  promises  they  had  made." 

We  will  hold  ten  to  one,  ay,  or 
twenty  to  one,  if  any  of  our  readers 
will  accept  the  waser,  that  in  any  novel 
which  Mr.  James  has  recently  given  to 
the  world,  some  similar  scene  occurs. 
When  a  y  ounff  lady  faints  we  have  seen 
various  remedies  resorted  to  for  her 
recovery,  but  certainly  it  never  occurw 
red  to  us  that  kissing  was  the  most  effec- 
tual means  of  restoration.  Availing  our- 
selves, however,  of  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
James's  experience,  which  must  have 
been  very  extensive,  and  as  he  is  so 
fond  of  msisting  upon  the  point,  we 
shall  take  the  earhest  opportunity  of 
trying  the  experiment,  that  is,  provided 
the  fan:  "fainter"  be  sufficiently  charm- 
ing to  be  worth  the  trouble ;  and  if  the 
experiment  be  successful,  we  hope  we 
may  be  permitted  to  call  it  by  the  name 
of  '*  James's  Restorative."  Let  us,  ere 
we  conclude  our  brief  notice  of  Uiese 
intensely  uninteresting  volumes,  intro- 
duce our  readers  to  Dr.  Gamble,  whose 
portrait,  albeit  rather  clumsily  painted, 
IS  one  of  the  best  in  the  book. 


"  At  length,  however,  they  returned, 
and  the  first  coarse  of  their  dinner  was 
over,  when  —  after  some  little  bustle 
without,  such  as  that  which  in  most  inns 
announces  the  arrival  of  new  guests — 
the  door  of  the  ordinary  dinine-hall,  in 
which  they  were  taking  their  food,  was 
thrown  briskly  open,  and  a  personage 
entered  whose  name  has  been  mentioned 
before  in  this  book  ;  but  whom,  for  many 
reasons,  I  have  refrained  from  bringing 
into  the  more  active  scenes  till  the  pre- 
sent moment.  He  was  a  middle-aged 
man,  dressed  in  black,  with  a  large  cra- 
vat tied  somewhat  tightly  round  his 
neck,  and  the  ends  fringed  with  lace, 
hanging  down  upon  his  coat.  He  could 
not  be  called  corpulent ;  but  the  period 
when  the  human  frame  begins  to  spread 
laterally  had  clearlycomroenced ;  and  If  an 
abhorrence  of  the  good  things  of  this  life 
had  at  all  retarded  the  growth  of  fat,  his 
countenance  belied  him.  He  was  tall, 
and  had  certainly  at  one  time  been  good- 
looking,  as  far  as  mere  features  were 
concerned;  but  the  expression  could 
never  have  been  prepossessing,  and  now 
it  was  quite  the  reverse.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  moisture  swimming  between 
the  evelids,  one  of  which  dropped  occa- 
sionally half  over  the  eye,  giving  invo- 
luntarily a  curious  meaning  look  to  his 
face,  in  good  keeping  with  the  general 
expression.  His  mouth  was  large  and 
sensual ;  but  yet  there  was  a  merry  turn 
about  the  comers,  which  seemed  to  speak 
it  as  well  fitted  for  jest  as  eating;  and 
the  protuberant  cnin,  round^  and 
somewhat  tumed-up,  had  a  bold  and 
impudent  air,  as  if  conscious  that  there 
was  a  spirit  within  ready  to  defend  what- 
ever the  lips  uttered.  The  worst  fea- 
ture, however,  of  the  whole,  was  the 
forehead,  which,  though  broad  was  'vil- 
lanous  low.'  I  may  as  well  mention 
the  foot  and  leg,  though  on  the  present 
occasion  they  were  concealed  by  large 
riding-boots,  but  upon  all  ordinary  oc- 
casions the  former  might  be  seen  covered 
with  an  exceedinelvneat  shoe,  displaying 
its  small  size  and  nne  proportions  to  the 
best  advantage,  while  a  black  silk  stock- 
ing set  off  the  ancle,  surmounted  by  an 
exuberance  of  stout  and  symmetrical 
calf,  shaking  underneath  at  every  wdl- 
planted  step  the  owner  took. 

"  Not  knowing  whom  he  was  about  to 
meet  with,  this  worth  v  personage  entered 
the  public  room  of  the  inn  with  a  gay, 
dashin|^,  reckless  sort  of  air;  and  taking 
no  notice  of  the  party  assembled  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  room,  kept  his  head 
turned  towards  the  landlord,  who  was 
following  obsequiously,  continuing  to 
give  directions  which  he  had  commenced 
at  the  door.  *  And,  harkee,  mine  host, 
he  said,  *  after  that,  a  broiled  chicken 
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and  mnshroom-sauce ;  mind,  I  say  a 
diicken, — not  the  old  cock  I  just  now 
saw  upon  the  dunehill, — a  chicken  young 
and  tender  as  &ro  just  after  she  had 
Erst  seen  Leander, — do  you  understand 
me  ?  The  cut  of  salmon,  not  boiled  till 
it  is  as  dry  as  your  or  my  grandmother, 
but  lost  till  the  red  has  changed  to  pink 
all  through^  and  the  flakes  acknowledge 
the  cream  between.  'Tis  a  pity  you 
hare  no  lobster ;  but  let  the  cook  beat 
^  the  flesh  of  two  anchoyies  in  the 
8aiice»  eschewing  the  bones  and  scales, 
then  add  ten  drops  of  vinegar,  and  as 
Boch  ooion  as  would  lie  upon  a  sixpence. 
As  to  the  wine,  it  must  be  Madeira;  and 
I  shall  not  object  to  an  apricot  tart, 
wound  op  with  old  Cheshire  and  a  bottle 
of  port, —  not  black-strap,  but  real, 
genuine,  crusted  old  port,  of  the  best 
vintage  in  your  cellar.  See  to  it,  mine 
host,  see  to  it,  and  in  the  meantime  let 
me  hare  the  Aehertiser  to  doze  oyer  and 
presore  my  appetite.' " 

In  conclusion  we  trust  we  may  be 
permitted  to  offer  a  word  of  advice. 
Mr.  James  may  derive  benefit  from  a 


Eractical  consideration  of  it  We  bear 
im  no  ill  will ;  and  we  should  be  sorry 
to  say  be  had  written  himself  out ; 
but  if  he  expects  the  public  to  buy  or 
to  read  his  novels,  he  must  really  take 
more  time  to  write  them,  and  draw 
more  largely  upon  that  inventive  genius 
which  he  so  larffcly  pjossesses,  for  he 
has  unquestionably  written  some  good 
novels,  but,  if  he  has,  he  has  also 
written  many  bad  ones :  not  bad,  in  a 
moral  or  ethical  point  of  view,  for  we 
eannot  recall  to  our  recollection  one 
single  line  from  his  pen  which  could 
offend  the  taste  of  the  most  sensitive  or 
the  most  fastidious  mind  —  a  child 
might  read  them  all,  and  not  be 
a  whit  the  worse  —  bnt  bad  be- 
cause they  have  a  total  want  of  vi- 
gour, of  originality,  or  of  variety 
of  incidont ;  and  are  really  only 
fit  to  amuse  the  leisure  hours  of 
the  most  unenlightened  class  of  cir- 
culating library  readers,  without  im- 
parting  one  new  idea,  or  one  atom  of 
instruction. 
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^tabooren. 

A  BALLAD. 
(from   the   GERMAN   OF   ADOLF   BOETTOER.) 


On  the  west  of  the  emerald  Zujder  Zee  was  an  island  seen  of  old, 
A  loTelier  spot  the  evening  sun  hath  never  arrayed  in  gold ; 
Thereon  Stavooren  flourished,  of  cities  anear  or  far 
The  richest  known  ;  it  rose  alone,  a  dazzling  queenly  star. 


There  dwelt  in  Fourteen  thirty-four  a  damsel  of  high  degree  ; 
The  fairest  and  the  pridefullest  of  Woman's  race  was  she. 
The  wealthiest,  eke,  that  ever  basked  in  Fortune's  beamful  smile  ; 
Her  castles  and  her  vassals  they  were  countless  over  the  isle. 


To  heap  up  treasure  on  treasure  ;  with  field  and  galley  and  tower 
To  swell  yet  more  her  Mammon-store,  and  widen  her  sphere  of  power. 
Was  her  soul's  delight  by  day  and  night,  while  forth  from  her  stately  door 
With  blasphemous  parle  and  mocking  taunts  she  hourly  drave  God's  Poor. 


On  a  sunny  Summer  forenoon  she  stood  by  the  purple  main. 

And  thus  she  spake  to  Vanderrost,  an  Admiral  of  her  train, 

**  Come  !  hie  thee  over  the  waves,  as  the  wilful  winds  may  blow. 

And  bring  to  my  gate  the  costliest  freight  that  East  or  West  may  show  I" 


— "  All  things,  O,  noblest  lady,  for  thee  will  I  do  and  dare,** 

The  Admiral  said,  and  sailed  away  to  Dantzic's  market-square. 

The  teeming  corn,  the  dark-blue  grape,  were  piled  in  every  stall ; 

"  Lo  I  here/*  he  spake,  "  or  I  much  mistake,  the  costliest  freight  of  all  1" 


Anon  to  the  Palaced  City  he  bends  his  course  once  more. 

And  the  Lady  Hilda  hails  him  as  he  anchors  nigh  the  shore. 

'*  Well,  Admiral  mine  1  and  how  hast  sped  ?     Hast  voyaged  to  far-off  lands  ; 

Hast  been  to  the  East  for  pearls,  or  to  Guinea  for  golden  sands  ?" 


— <*  Not  unto  Guinea,  and  not  to  the  East,  O,  Lady,  have  I  fared : 
In  the  riches  of  Dantzic's  market  thy  lowly  liege  hath  shared. 
Nor  gold  nor  gems  nor  jewels  have  I  brought  for  bower  or  hall, 
But  the  teeming  corn  and  dark-blue  grape,  the  costliest  freight  of  all.' 


— «  Accurst  be  thy  corn  and  dark-blue  grape  !'*  she  spake  in  wrathful  mood. 
**  Down,  slave,  with  the  trumpery  cargo  this  moment  into  the  flood  !** 
Pale  waxed  the  Admiral  Vanderrost ;  his  breath  it  came  and  went ; 
««  O,  Lady,"  he  said,  « these,  these  be  gifts  that  a  God  of  Love  hath  sent  !** 
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Bat  again  she  cried,  "  Down,  down  with  all !"  in  tones  of  tenfold  wrath. 
In  Tain  the  n^hbouring  Poor  in  g^oupes  knelt  hnmbly  in  her  path. 
In  Tain  they  knelt  and  wept  and  prayed  ;  the  pitiless*  heartless  One 
Waved  all  aside  ;  her  passion  and  pride  could  brook  restraint  irom  none. 


A  third  time  rane  on  the  palsied  lur  her  demon-inspired  behest ; 

And  the  AdmiraE— saddest  of  servitors  I— groaned  low  and  beat  his  breast. 

<*  O9  Lady,  incense  not  Heaven  1     The  corn  thou  sinkest  now 

Thoa  yet  shalt  need  in  the  day  when  God  whites  Famine  on  thy  brow !" 

Scorn  sat  on  Hilda's  features.    **  What  insolence  makes  thee  rave  ? 
Thoa  seest  this  ruby  ring  ?     Behold  1     I  hurl  it  into  the  wave.   - 
When  again  that  ring,  like  a  living  thing,  shall  rise  from  this  cryptful  sea 
Then  may  I  pale  at  thy  drivelling  tale  that  Famine  can  menace  Me  !" 


And  down  amiddle  the  bubbling  waves,  down  sank  the  fruit  and  corn. 
While,  from  the  sands,  with  clasped  hands,  gazed  many  a  wretch  forlorn. 
Bat,  hear  a  marvel !     While  as  yet  the  sun  stood  high  in  the  South 
Was  laid  on  the  maiden's  board  a  fish  with  the  ruby  ring  in  his  mouth  1 

xm. 

Here  darkly  shone  the  Heralding  Sign,  the  presage  of  looming  woes. 

And  soon  came  these,  came  Dearth,  Disease,  and  the  swords  of  conquering  foes— 

The  city,  beleaguered  seven  long  moons,  despaired  at  last  of  relief. 

And  the  haughty  Lady  Hilda  died,  downstricken  by  Want  and  Grief. 


In  the  Autumn-time  the  ripe  grain  rotted  over  the  yellow  meads  ; 

Each  fair  luxuriant  gardetl  grew  to  a  wilderness  of  weeds ; 

The  palace  crumbled  stone  by  stone ;  the  galley  sank  in  the  bay  ; 

And  a  ghastly  boding  of  Worse  to  come  o'erdarked  men's  minds  alway. 


And,  woe  the  hour !  in  the  waste  of  Night  a  mightiest  earthquake  shock  ; 

And  into  the  de^p  teW  castle  and  keep,  and  tower  from  toppling  rock 

And,  woe !  another;  and  vet  another,  till  all  rolled  headlong  down. 
And  the  chasnl-rent  earth  and  engulphing  sea  had  swallowed  both  people  and 
town. 

XVI. 

So  perished  the  proud  Stavooren  ! — yet  not  for  the  sins  alone 

Of  the  ruthless  Lady  Hilda,  for  its  habitants'  hearts  were  stojtie. 

Upgiven  to  Riot  and  all  Excess,  too  many  among  them  trod 

In  the  steps  of  that  bold  bad  woman,  and  mocked  the  Spirit  of  God. 


And  now,  as  thou  sadly  glancest  along  that  once  bright  isle. 

Thine  eye  meets  nought  but  the  lone  clay  hut,  the  sWamp  and  the  ruined  pile 

For,  in  Autumn- time  the  ripe  grain  rots  all  over  the  yellow  meads. 

And,  where  gardens  bloomed  of  old,  rise  now  blue  jungles  of  poison- weeds. 
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Wixt^iii  for  tjfte  $on4(b(n$. 

(from   the   NORWEGIAN   OP   ERIC  BAROLF.) 
I. 

I  thank  thee>  child,  for  gathering  me 
Those  brilliant  flowers 
From  Summer^s  bowers — 
Death's  bays  I 
Albeit  none  ever  told  to  thee 
That  in  those  early  days 
Whereon  our  faith  reposes 
The  Dead  were  always  crowned  with  hyacinths  and  roses. 

ir. 
Once  I  was  Man  ;  I  owned  a  soul 
Sublime  and  bold — 
But  now,  grown  cold, 
Alas! 
My  pride  and  powers  have  lost  their  goal — 
I  am  withered  like  the  grass 
Ungathered  by  the  mower — 
Low  in  Despair's  Abyss  I  am  sunk — was  none  e  er  lower. 

III. 
I  twine  around  my  pallid  brow 
Thy  flowers,  my  child  I 
Thou  hast  beguiled 
For  one 
Brief  moment  my  sad  fancies.     Now 
Resume  thy  pastimes  I 

None 
And  nothinff  can  restore  thy  father 
Those  brighter  flowers — fair  Hopes — bis  youth  was  fond  to  gather! 


€bt  SebCI  anlr  tjbe  Wiinlr. 

A  LEGEND. 

(from  the  bheinsagemO 

I. 

Before  the  Jesuits*  House  at  Bonn  the  Wind  pipes  high  and  shrill. 
It  pipes  all  day,  it  wails  all  night — 'tis  never,  never  still : 
It  shrieketh  like  a  woman  who  hath  not— or  hath — ^her  will. 


And  why  thus  pipes,  and  why  thus  wails  it,  wuls  it  night  and  day  ? 
The  cause  is  told  in  many  an  old  and  wizard  monkish  lay. 
For  ancient  is  that  holy  House,  now  falling  to  decay. 

ni. 
The  Devils  sadly  tired  of  Hell,  went  once  a^pleasuring  forth. 
And  with  him  went  his  chosen  chum,  the  wild  Wind  of  the  North : 
When,  thus  he  spake-~I  g^ve  ye  his  words  for  what  ye  deem  them  worth- 

IV. 

*^  Good  friend  and  faithful  crony  mine  1—you  mark  that  high  House  yon- 
That  is  the  Jesuits'  Cloister-house,  the  far-famed  House  of  Bonn ; 
And  well  and  dearly  love  I,  Wind,  its  dwellers  every  one ! 
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V. 

"  Sot  yon*  raj  tmmp,  just  tarry  here  before  the  gate  a  8pace> 
Just  wait  whUe  I  step  m  a  bit,  and  glance  about  the  place ; 
I  want  to  see  the  Father  Prior  anent  a  conscience-case.'* 

VI. 

<«  Ha  r  laughed  the  Wind,  « that  mmt  be  a  Case  of  real  Distress,  no  doubt ! 
However,  joa  yourself  know  best— so,  in  with  yon,  old  Trout  1 
rm  safe  to  wait  and  whistle  here  nntil  you  again  come  out.*' 

vn. 
So  said,^80  done :  the  Wind  b^^  its  whistling  there  and  then. 
And,  in  the  Arch- Deceiver  stol^  to  tempt  the  holy  men — 
Filled  with  all  wiles  and  subtleties  was  he  that  hour,  ye  ken  1 

vm. 
"  HaO,  plena  friends !"  ^uoth  he^ — <'  I've  got  a  conscience  case  to  moot. 
Pray,  can  I  see  your  Pnor's  face  ?" — "  Ay  I  and  much  more  to  boot," 
A  monk  replied,  **  if  he,  in  turn,  may  only  see  thy  foot, 

IX. 

"  Avannt,  foal  fiend !  I  know  thee  well  t  I  guess  thy  crafty  plot  I 
Begone  l...But  no! — thou  shalt  not  hence :  I  chain  thee  to  this  spot  I 
Here  shalt  tbon,  till  this  House  be  dust,  dree  thine  avenging  lot  I" 

X. 

The  monk  then  chained  Old  Clootie  down,  despite  his  yells  and  cries. 
And  from  tluit  day — the  Bonnsmen  say — in  thraldom  thus  he  lies. 
Because,  from  dre&d  of  direr  dool,  he  dares  not  try  to  rise. 

XI. 

Meanwhile  the  Wind  still  waits  without,  and  pipes  in  woful  strain- 
It  whistles  now—it  howls  anon— it  storms,  but  all  in  vain. 
Three  hundred  years  have  rolled,  but  Satan  comes  not  forth  again  I 

XII. 

And  Time  and  Hell  go  on  to  swell  the  victories  both  have  won. 
And  many  a  generation  since  of  monks  has  come  and  gone. 
Bat  still  before  that  Cloister  wails  the  wonder-wind  of  Bonn ! 


(FBOM  the  SPAinSH  OF  ALOTSIUS  OILVEDRAS.) 
I. 

On  a  festival  morning  early, 

Teresa  went  forth  to  walk. 
The  rain-drops  heavy  and  pearly 

Lay  deep  in  the  tulip's  purple  bell. 
And  had  broken  the  tender  stalk 
Of  the  lily  and  asphodel. 
But  she  looked  for  a  rose  in  vfun  around ; 
Its  petals  alone  perfumed  the  ground. 

II. 
When  the  Spirit  of  Storm  uncloses 

His  gates  in  Iberia's  clime. 
Woe,  woe  to  the  vestal  roses ! 

They  droop,  they  funt,  they  are  scattered,  they  die  I- 
Teresa  gazed  for  a  time 

On  the  wreck  with  many  a  sigh. 
Then  turning  from  flower  to  plant  and  tree. 
She  gathered  some  cypress  and  roseroarie. 
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ni. 
And  there,  with  a  wan,  weak  finger* 

She  wove  of  the  twain  a  wreath ; 
Bat  the  mom  forhade  her  to  h'nger  ; 

She  wended  home  from  the  earden-plain. 
— "  Ohy  notfaer,  my  goal  is  Death ! 

Mj  heart  is  pierced  with  a  mortal  pain  1" 
Then  laj  she  down  on  her  conch  so  Iow» 
Most  like  an  image  of  wax  or  snow. 

IV. 

— "  What  means  thy  garland  of  cypress 

And  rosemariCf  my  child  ?" — 
— ."  Oh,  mother,  dear  mother,  why  press 

Thy  dying  daughter  to  tell  thee  more  ? 
These  g^ew  in  the  garden  wild. 

Though  I  noted  them  not  hefore. 
Green  cypress  and  rosemarie  I — they'll  wave 
In  the  Autumn  evenings  ahove  my  grave. 

V. 

''  The  honn  of  his  life  is  darkened. 

The  hfe  of  mine  own  True-love. 
O,  Gahriel !  hadst  thou  hearkened 

In  years  a^one  to  thy  faithful  hride. 
Thou  never  Im^t  cared  to  rove 

O'er  the  treacherous  Ocean  wide. 
We  meet  in  Heaven  1" — Her  lips  grew  pi^le. 
And  she,  too,  is  dead  who  told  me  this  tale.* 


A  TJJUB. 

(fbom   the   dutch   of   DB   QBUSNVELDT.) 

The  holy  Santon  Hadam  sate  pne  evening. 

Just  as  the  veasty  o^ey  of  Dusk  was  leavening 

The  Sunset  s  cloudful  mass  of  gold  and  green. 

Before  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Bil-ed-Deen, 

And  groaned  upon  his  beads  his  fiftieth  prayer 

To  Allah  that  the  axe  of  Jslamism 

Might  chop  to  chips  the  bones  of  Heresy  and  Schism, 

When,  lifting  up  his  eyes,  quite  accidentally. 

He  saw  a  tall  and  slim  young  woman,  fair 

As  Venus  freshly  risen  from  the  water. 

Approaching  him.     On  coming  up,  her  air 

Appeared  most  mournful,  and  the  good  man  pientally 

Regarded  her  with  sentiments  of  pity. 

«  The  Girdle  of  Affliction,  O,  my  daughter," 

He  said,  "  seems  rather  overtighuy  drawn 

Around  the  Waist  of  thine  Endurance.     Yet 

Take  heart  1     What,  though  thou  comest  from  the  city. 

Where  cares  are  thick  as  date-shells  !     Never  fret  I 

The  darkest  hour  is  always  next  the  dawn." 

— "  Ah,  father  !'*  sighed  the  damsel,  and  her  face 

Assumed  a  yet  more  troubled  look — **  my  case 

Is  one,  I  fear,  beyond  thy  power  to  mitigate." 

— **  InshaUah  r  said  the  Santon,  **  1  might  litigate 

•  The  mother. 
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That  point*  I  think !     All  griefs  are  hut  comparative 
At  worst :  however,  let  me  hear  thy  narrative." 
— **  Yes,  father,  painful  as  may  prove  the  duty. 
Thou  knowest  that  graceless  youth,  Abdoolah-Selim. 

0  !  had  I  but  some  talisman  to  steel  him 
Against  the. ..fatal. ..magic. ..of  my. ..beauty ! 
He  persecutes  me  so  I" — and  here  her  sobs 
Were  very — gentle, — "but  my  chaste  heart  throbs 
For  neither  him  nor  any  other  youth. 

No!     I  will  die  unwed, — and  that's  a  truth 
That  he  and  all  my  swains  bftTe  yet  to  learn." 
— "  Good  I — Tery  good,  my  child  I"  observed  the  Santon 
In  tones  that  told  how  well  he  could  discern 
Between  the  merely  Vain  One  and  the  Wanton. 
**  Bat  does  not  Selim  love  the  fair  Ameen  ? 
The  sinful  world  declares  she  is  the  queen 
Of  his  affections." — "  Oh,  no ! — to  my  sorrow 
*Tis  false  I — I  would  she  were  his  wife  to-morrow  1** 
— "  Well,  well!  be  comforted,  my  poor  dear  child  I 
Thou  shaU  receive  the  talisman  thou  seekest. 
And  here  it  is !" — He  handed  her  a  ring. 
•Now  mark  I  Wert  thou  the  loveliest  and  the  sleekest 
Of  Womankind  that  ever  lived  and  smiled 
This  would  transform  thee  to  a  hideous  thing ! 
Wear  it  upon  thy  finger,  and  though  Selim 
Were  sick  from  love  of  thee  this  charm  will  heal  him.' 
— "  Thanks  for  thy  gift,  most  venerable  father," 
Sobbed  L«fla — **  but — but, — if  'twere  all  the  same 
To  thee,  I  think, — I  own, — that  is,  Fd  rather — " 
— ^  It  is  Tiot  all  the  same,  O,  Vestal-hearted," 
Replied  the  Santon,  <'  praised  be  Allah's  Name ! 
Depart  in  peace !" — So  Leila  then  departed. 

One  week  had  just  passed  over,  and  our  Saint 

Had  quite  forgotten  all  about  the  matter. 

When,  on  an  evening,  feeling  not  much  fatter 

Or  better  than  he  ought,  but  rather  faint 

And  lathy,  from  his  fasts  and  lack  of  rest, 

He  took  a  dreamy  stroll  beside  the  Bosphorus. 

The  air  was  calm  and  bland,  and  in  the  West 

The  sun  was  setting  like  a  globe  of  phosphorus. 

Well,  thought  the  holy  man,  to-morrow  closes 

My  banyan  season — then  commence  my  eggs — 

An  egg  a-day — and  then... But  here  his  legs 

Had  nearly  tottered  under  him.     "  O,  Moses  I" 

He  cried,  <<  what  is  it  I  behold  ?  and  who 

Are  those  approaching  me  ?     Can  one  be  Leila 

And  t'other  her  wild  swain?" — "  The  very  two," 

Replied  the  maiden,  as  she  tried  to  smite  a 

Half  welcome  to  her  questioner — "  And,  pray. 

What  of  the  talisman,  my  daughter  ? — Nay ! 

Blush  not,  but  let  me  know  the  truth."—"  Well,  then. 

If  nothing  else,  O,  holiest  of  men. 

Will  satisfy  thee,  I  confess" — «*  Go  on  I" 

— **  Well,  I  do  own  thot  when  some  days  were  gone. 

And  my  chafed  mind  had  leisure  to  grow  cool, 

1  did  conceive  the  talisman  a  bore. 

And,  somehow,  thought  it  better — this  between 
Ourselves — to  give  it  to  that  mmz,  Ameen, 
Though  everybody  knows  she  was  before 
The  very  ugnest  flirt  in  all  Stambool  1" 
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(fEOM  the  FRENCH  OF  BC  LA  CHATELLE.) 
I. 

True  anto  God,  and  God's  Eternal  Son, 

True  to  the  Church  that  Son  hath  founded. 
Though  hy  fierce  foes  for  centuries  now  surrounded. 

Who  hate  Her  as  His  Chosen  One — 

II. 

Yet  with  a  heart  o    never-djing  love 

For  those  who  slight  that  meekest  Mother, 

And  in  their  hnrial-vaults  of  hreasts  would  smother 

Emotions  horn  in  Heaven  above — 

III. 
True  to  mj  King,  all-weetless  who  defends 

By  word  or  sword  his  crown  and  honor. 

All  weetless  whether  God  be  always  Donor 
Of  what  a  Monarch  lends  or  spends — 

IV. 

Yet  prizing  beyond  all  Truth's  Diadem, 
Esteeming  the  high  Throne  of  Reason 
Royallest  and  first,  and  branding  as  worst  treason 

Aguiist  the  soul  what  They  condemn— 

V. 

True  aye  to  Freedom :  of  all  hymns  her  priests 
Cnant  in  her  praise  a  joyous  hearer. 
And  deeming  herbs  and  salt  with  Her  far  dearer 

Than  Tyranny's  bribes  or  Luxury's  feasts— 

VI. 

But  loathing  Freedom's  blood-goi^ed  Counterfeit, 
The  curbless  Licence  of  l£e  Million, 
Which  tramples  the  fair  flag  and  star-pavilion 

Of  that  bright  Name  beneath  its  feet— 

vn. 

True  to  the  Spirit,  not  of  this  one  Age, 
But  of  all  Ages,  ^ras,  wSons, 
With  a  soul  glancing,  living,  like  St.  Leon's, 

World-far  beyond  the  Time's  nooked  stage— 

viir. 

True  to  the  Ancient  Ways,  the  Olden  Forms, 
Revering  all  of  Grand  and  Holy 
That  in  prankt  palace-dome  or  cottage  lowly 

Hath  overlived  Time's  Night  of  Storms — 

IX. 

Yet,  not  the  churl  to  flout  each  Newer  Light 
The  Philosophic  Mind  may  kindle. 
Nor  given  to  wish  that  Intellect  may  dwindle 

Down  irom  its  now  colossal  height— 

X. 

True  ever  to  mine  own  loved  land,  my  France, 
Mother  of  all  which  makes  immortal- 
Sun  of  the  Nations— Nurse  of  Science— Portal 

To  Glory's  Temple  of  Romance- 
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But  truer,  truest,  to  that  Land  of  Lands, 

That  shines  with  shadeless  brightness  ever. 
That  Land  whence  Angels  call  to  me  to  sever 

From  this  dusk  world  my  spuit's  bands— 


So  have  I  lived, — so  let  me  live,  O,  God  ! 
Let  me  foretaste  Thy  Great  Salvation, 
And  pasb  through  this  the  scene  of  my  probation, 

A  Soul,  a  Man,  and  not  a  clod  1 


A  SKETCH. 

(from  the  SWEDISH  OF  LABS,  iELDEBSTZERN.) 

I. 

Who  haunts  the  rocky  coast  of  Boma,  with  his  hair 
Streaming  all  black  and  wildly  on  the  stormful  air  ? 

II. 
His  eye  is  bright,  but  glassy— Mark  him ! — you  may  trace 
The  sorrows  of  a  hundred  cycles  in  his  fSace. 

III. 
He  gazes,  gazes  ever  on  the  weltering  wave 
That  heaves  above  his  father*s  shrouiSess  bones  and  grave. 

IV. 

Into  that  weltering  wave,  into  that  gloomy  flood. 

He  hurled  his  father,— for  Hell's  fire  burned  in  his  blood. 

V. 

O,  woe  to  you,  false  fathers  1 — you  who  mock  the  truth 
Of  that  pure  Love  whose  life  b  the  heart's  pulse  of  Youth ! 

VI. 

Paul  Eylker  1  thou  wert  one  who  might  have  lived  approved 
Of  Heaven  and  Man— whom  both  might  have  sustained  and  loved! 

VII. 

But  thy  hot  heart  was  kindled  into  infernal  fire 
By  the  hard  iron  tyranny  of  thy  cruel  sire. 

VIII. 

And  now,  a  stricken  idiot,  now  and  evermore. 

Thou  wanderest  morn  and  eve  by  Borna's  darkling  shore. 

IX. 

The  chill  draught  from  the  brook,  the  wild  herb  from  the  vale. 
These  be  thine  only  aliment,  as  men  tell  the  tale. 

X. 

But  sleep  thou  never  knowest,  if  they  speak  sooth  who  say 

They  have  watched  thee  all  night  long,  and  heard  thee  groan  alway. 

XI. 

May  Heaven  soon  end  thy  woes,  and  lay  thee  in  the  tomb. 
For  Man  shall  never  pierce  the  mystery  of  thy  doom  I 
TOL.  XXXII.**NO.  CLXXXVII.  I 
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▲  MOLDAVIAH  BAIiLAD. 

(from  the   8EBVIAN  OF  tZON   WREICCE8LA8  YILAKOVICH.) 

I. 

Who  is  it  that  pines  in  his  lonely  room> 
And  darkly  ponders  his  dolorous  doom^ 
With  a  heart  of  lead  and  a  brow  of  gloom  ? 
Who^  but  the  Vaivode  of  Iflterk^  I 
Fled  is  his  child^  the  solace  and  star 
df  the  eveninff-time  of  his  troublous  life  ; 
Fled  is  his  child,  and  dead  is  his  wife. 
Was  never  a  lot  more  desolate  proved ! 
Young  Ella  was  lovely,— 4)ut9  ah  I  she  loved 
A  youth  without  aught  but  steed  and  sword> — 
And  the  Vaivode  menaced  when  she^implored. 
The  story  is  old.:  she  loved^  ye  gpiess. 
Her  lover  more>  not  her  father  less  ; 
And  she  fled  to  Dvilna's  forests  of  fir 
With  the  youth  of  her  heart— alas  for  her ! 
Alas  for  her  and  her  late  remorse  t 

For,  what  and  where  is  her  lover  now  ? 

Chill  is  his  heart  and  still  b  his  brow. 
And  over  his  mangled  oofflnless  corse 
The  vultures  are  busy  with  wing  and  beak 

In  the  steep  ravine  beneath  narlko's  height, 

Down  which  he  fell  on  a  stormy  night. 

Offer  ye  up  a  prayer  for  his  soul  I 
For,  Heaven  may  still  be  his  to  seek, 
Albeit  for  one  more  gallant  and  meek 

Did  never  Moldavia's  death-belb  knoll ! 


It  b  dusk  on  a  sultrv  Summer's  eve. 

The  Vaivode  gazes  down  on  the  court 

Of  Ifterkar*s  embattled  fort 

The  gloom  of  hb  bosom  o'erdarks  hb  brow 

As  a  thunder-cloud  a  cliff:  there  b  now 

No  soul  on  earth  to  which  hb  may  cleave. 

When  lo  I  a  figure, — a  woman  bowed 

Earthward  by  A^e,  and,  haply,  by  Woe, 

Fixes  hb  glance  m  the  square  below. 

In  wrathful  mood  he  shouts  aloud, 

And  points  to  the  sate — but  she  doth  not  go. 

Her  long  white  hair  floats  out  on  the  air. 

And  a  staff  sustains  her  faltering  feet. 

<<  Hark  there,  ye  knaves !     Unleash  the  hounds. 

And  force  yon  hag  to  a  swift  retreat  !** 

So  Korno  cries, — and,  hearing  the  sounds. 

The  trembling  thralls  let  loose  the  pack. 

But  they  rush  not  on : — as  each  draws  nigh. 

And  the  crone  uplifts  her  staff  on  high. 

It  crouches,  whining,  down  in  her  track. 

This  marvel  the  Vaivode  marks  with  fear. 

And  now  he  exclsdms,  **  Ho,  vassals  mine  I 

Give  ye  the  woman  viands  and  wine, 

And  shelter  while  she  tarrieth  here  1" 

III. 
And,  eve  after  eve. 

As  a  ghost  that  haunteth 
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Some  spot  it  loveth  and  cannot  leave^ 

And  seeketh  in  vain  a  somewhat  it  wantcth. 
The  Unknown  Visitant  came. 

None  dared  look  in  her  face. 
And  none  dared  sue  for  her  name. 

For,  to  all  she  seemed  of  unearthly  race — 
Eve  after  eve  she  came 
While  Sommer's  hues  of  purple  and  flame 

Lent  glory  to  the  Western  Heaven ; 
But,  after  Autumn's  first  sere  leaf 

None  ever  beheld  her  more : 
And,  strange  to  teU,  but,  as  b j  a  spell. 

The  Vaivode*8  bosom  was  now  upheaven 
By  bodeful  feeUngs  of  dread  and  grief 

That  never  had  shaken  its  depths  before. 

IV. 

Brown  Autumn  has  bloomed. 

And  its  glories  are  fleeing. 

The  Yaivode  is  dreeing 
His  angiush  alone. 
Through  the  drear  day  he  mourns 
Like  a  sinner  foredoomed ; 
And  his  couch  b  all  thorns 

Till  the  long  night  be  gone. 
Is  there  peace  yet  in  store 

For  his  M^onised  soul  ? 

Or  hath  he  no  goal 
Beyond  even  Death's  shore? 

v. 

Now  the  Autumn's  robes  are  doffed ; 

Piled  lies  the  snow, 
Pil^d  on  the  peaks  aloft, 

PilM  in  the  dells  below. 
Deep  it  lieth  in  the  wood. 
Low  upon  the  froaen  flood. 
High  upon  the  upland  bare. 
Far  upon  the  ribbM  plain, 
Everyhow  and  everywhere 
Doth  it  lie  and  light,  the  snow. 
Save  in  Kdrno's  breast  and  brain. 
Save  in  Komo's  brain  and  blood. 
Over  him  hath  come  a  strange, 
A  portentous  check  and  change ; 
In  his  hot  eye  burn  the  pains 

Of  consuming  fever. 
And  a  thirst  updrinks  his  veins 

Slakeless  henceforth  and  for  ever. 
Soon  as  breaks  the  dun  red  mom. 
Then  with  steeds,  and  hounds,  and  horn. 
By  green  shaw  and  beetling  crag, 

Down  ravine  and  over  gulf, 
Chaseth  he  the  stately  stag 

And  the  tusked  boar  and  wolf. 
Thus  each  winter  day  he  spendeth. 
And  each  eve,  when  twilight  endeth, 
Coucheth  him  along  the  ground 
Till  another  dawn  roll  round. 

VI. 

All  hail  the  crowned  Christmas  time  ! 
Who  shall  greet  its  advent  newly    . 
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With  merriest  bells  and  carol-rhyme  ? 

And  gladdest  hearts  that  laugh  at  Woe  ? 
Not  the  Vai?ode  Komo  truly  I 

Of  masque  and  pantomimic  show* 

Of  holly  wreath  and  misletoe, 

Of  yule-blook,  feast,  and  church-bell  chime^ 

Little  recketh  he»  I  trow  I 

He  hath  left  the  world  behind  him  I 

On  the  mountains  ye  shall  find  him. 

Where  the  Chain  of  the  Osterv6 
Overshadoweth  waste  Carinthia : 

Time  enough,  he  opines,  to  track. 

Though  by  night,  his  wild  way  back 

Towards  the  halls  of  Ifterkar, 

When  the  watchful  Evening  Star 

Sparkleth  forth  to  welcome  Cynthia. 

Hark ! — rang  not  now  his  fleet  steed's  tramp  ? 

......  No!  and  none  shall  hear  it  more! 

Stilled  for  e?er  all  around 

Are  the  rock-echoes  of  that  sound- 
Stilled  suddenly  and  evermore. 

As  the  curlinff  vapours  damp 

Rise  darkly  from  the  Caspian's  shore. 

VII. 

With  interclasp^  hands. 
And  face  that  speaks  of  many  an  inner  throe. 

Within  a  cave  the  Vaivode  stands 
On  the  desert  Osterv6. 
Stretched  upon  a  heather  bed. 

Lifeless  rests  the  White-haired  Crone. 
By  her  side  a  scroll  is  lying 
Written  with  her  bosom's  blood. 
With  young  Ella's  bosom's  blood. 

For  the  corpse  and  she  are  one  I 
Here  late  lay  she,  lorn  and  dying. 
Here  to-da^  she  Ueth  dead. 
She,  the  fau*,  the  meek,  the  good. 
Here  to-day  she  lieth  dead ! 
Ghastly  and  mute  the  Vaivode  lingers 
Above  the  wreck  thus  wrought  by  Death, 
And  once,  and  twice,  and  three  times  over. 

That  sad  scroll  hath  dropped  from  his  fingers. 
What  its  mournful  record  saith 
Here  the  Pityful  may  discover. 

''  d^^r  %{m  tojfto,  ^Ui ! 

(foe  long  jKjftall  i^^nM 
Cbi^  tre^olate  teas 
^n  tjbe  patjb  to  W  l^i^i  lone  goal, 
W^  tsm^itx  leabei$  tj^B  unfinfo^jfteu  s^troU. 

"In  three  blank  nights 
Her  hair  turned  grey. 

Through  ffrief  for  the  death  of  her  lover. 
She  saw — O,  ruefulleat  sight  of  sights 
That  maiden  or  widow  may 
Have  gazed  upon  yet ! — 
His  corpse  all  bloody  and  mangled. 

Her  hair  he  had  over  and  over 
Called  a  net 
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Wherein  his  life  was  entangled. 

Net  and  Life  were  together  destroyed ! 

Then  her  heart  grew  a  void. 

She  thought  on  those  holy  souls  with  tears 

Who,  vowed  to  God  from  their  tenderest  years^ 

So  often  had  knelt  for  alms  unknown 

la  the  princely  halls  that  were  once  their  own. 

And  now  she,  too,  at  her  father's  gate. 

As  a  time-howed  woman,  wetuc  and  worn. 
Begged  each  day  the  morsel  she  ate. 

But  her  soul  still  drooped,  till  there  came  a  morn 
When  deadly  sickness and  paui 


'<  Oh,  father !  forgive,  and.. 


The  rest  is  briefly  told. 
By  day  on  day  the  strength 
Of  Korno  sank,  until  at  length 
His  heart  grew  dead  and  cold. 
Stone-dead  and  iron-cold. 
He  never  left  the  cave ; 
He  dug  therein  his  daughter's  grave. 
Then  felt  that  he  his  pilgrimage  had  closed. 
And  ere  the  moon  had  waned  his  bones  reposed 
Beside  hers^in  the  mould ; 
Nor,  till  the  bloomv  Spring  again  with  freshening  breath 
Made  green  the  hills,  was  known  this  Tale  of  Treble  Death. 

J.  C. 


M. 


THE  IBI8H  UBAOUE. 


We  carefully  distinguished  in  our  last 
number  between  the  ostensible  leaders 
of  the  Confederation  and  those  sincere 
disciples  whom,  we  conjectured,  Mit- 
diel  had  left  behind  him.  We  said  a 
month  ago — 

"  Among  those  with  whom  the  public 
is  as  yet  acquainted,  there  is  no  man  to 
take  his  place.  Others  as  yet  unknown, 
indeed,  there  possibly — ^nay  (judging 
from  some  indications  we  have  seen), 
even  probably  may  be^-elSoes  of  his  aus- 
tere and  reckless  school — who  are  will- 
ing and  able  to  fill  the  vacant  post,  and 
prepared  to  devote  themselves  to  civil 
extmction  with  the  same  stoical  fana- 
ticism. 

"  But  Mitchel  has  not  promised,  we 
venture  to  predict,  in  vain.  He  has 
had  an  uninterrupted  mission  of  four 
months,  and  leaves,  too  probably,  many 
disciples  behind  him." 

The  publication  of  the  Irish  Felon 
(felo  de  se  ?)  ha^  justified  our  predic- 


tion. The  same  Fakir-like  self-devo- 
tion— the  same  maniacal  invective— 
the  same  dogged  avowal  of  treasonable 
purpose,  and  hardy  employment  of 
treasonable  incentive,  which  filled  the 
columns  of  the  United  Irishman^  cha- 
racterize its  pages  too.  Mitchel  has 
not  promised  in  vain.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  the  government  will 
act  in  this  case  with  merciful  prompti- 
tude ;  or  whether  they  will  leave  the 
Irish  Felon,  as  they  did  his  predeces- 
sor, to  propagate  treason  and  com- 
munism for  a  quarter  of  a  year  ;  and 
then  at  last,  when  general  disorder, 
insurrectionary  insolence,  and  mercan- 
tile panic  have  supervened,  vbit  the 
consequences  of  their  own  guilty  hesi- 
tation, with  accumulated  and  dire  se- 
verity, upon  the  fanatical  journalist. 

We  predicted  that,  among  the  recog- 
nized leaders  of  the  "  Confederation," 
there  was  not  one  to  take  the  place  of 
John  Mitchel.     The  result  has  justi- 
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fied  our  prophecy.  The  osteneihle 
chiefs  of  the  moYementy  which  the 
«<  United  Irishman"  alone,  in  realit;^, 
led,  have  all,  with  inglorious  precipi- 
tation,  availed  themselves  of  his  disap- 
pearance to  retire  from  the  dangerous 
prominence  into  which  the  constraint 
of  his  example  had  dragged  them.  He 
had  constantly  presented  to  the  public 
gaze  a  living  type  of  sincerity  and  dar- 
ing>  which  th^^  at  their  own  proper 
peril,  were  forced  to  imitate.  He  not 
only  mortified  their  vanity,  but  terri- 
fied their  selfishness;  and  to  them, 
consequently,  his  removal  has  been  a 
blest  relief.  This  is  obvious,  from  the 
entire  and  almost  instantaneous  change 
which  has  since  marked  their  policy— 

"Glim-Tinged  war  hath  imoothed  hta  wrlaklid 
ftont." 

Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  has  learned  that 
''the  central  organizatioB  ought  to 
expose  itself  as  little  as  possible  to  the 
penal  operation  of  iniquitous  laws."* 
Safety  has  become  the  admitted  prin- 
ciple of  the  body— -and  the  committee 
thunder  their  defianoe  under  the  ad- 
vice of  oounsel.  Nor  has  the  change 
stopped  here.  This  might  naturaUy 
be  attributed  to  the  terror  of  Mitchel's 
punishment,  operating  upon  men  of 
average  timidity  and  prudence.  We 
do  not  blame  them  for  even  an  excess 
of  caution,  however  we  may  smile  at 
their  boasted  contempt  of  personal 
consequences.  But  to  this  negative 
modification  of  their  system  they  have 
auperadded  hpoiUhe  movement,  indi- 
cative of  prindpUM  far  less  respectable 
than  prudence*  eari'ied  even  to  the 
verge  of  pusillanimity.  John  Miichel 
has  scarcelv  cleared  the  mouth  of  Cork 
harbour  woen  his  assooiatee  are  deep 
in  the  details  of  a  negotiation  with  the 
authors  of  the  celebrated  "  peaoei>re- 
solutions."  His  departure  is  the  sig- 
nal for  a  compromise ;  or,  if  you  will, 
a  reoonciliation  between  ike  **  Confe- 
derates" and  the  Old  Ireland  Repeal- 
ers on  Burgh-quay]  and  although 
Mr.  John  O'ConneU  has  recorded  & 
solemn  protest  against  this  union  (as 
against  the  other),  the  basis  of  **  The 
LiAGeB**  is  (we  believe),  while  we 
write,  definitively  settled.  Now,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  three 
weeks  before  John  Mitchel  was  con- 
victed, the  council  of  the  Confedera- 


tion dared  not  have  opened  such   a 
treaty. 

In  the  first  place,  there  exists  an  ir- 
reconcileable  disagreement  between  the 
Young  and  the  Old  Ireland  party,  upon 
the  only  practical  question  with  which 
repealers  have  to  deal — the  selection 
of  the  course  by  which  they  propose  to 
reach  theur  ultimate  object:  ''  Old 
Ireland"  insists  upon  constitutional 
means— Young  Ireland  scouts  them. 
One  recommends  petitions — the  other, 
pikes — and  each  party  obstinately  per- 
usts  in  its  own  policy.  How,  then, 
are  they  to  coalesce,  without  a  shabby 
compromise  of  principle  ?  One  side  or 
the  other  must  yield,  as  soon  as  the 
League  b^ns  to  foork — and  we  sus- 
pect the  tendency  of  the  adjustment 
will  not  be  to  increase  the  perils  of 
the  composers  of  the  peace-resolutions. 
But  there  are  other  obstacles  in  the  vraj. 
Where  very  gross  abuse  has  been  ex- 
changed^^where  direct  charges  of  men- 
dacity, cowardice,  and  peculation,  have 
been  recriminated — where  accusations 
involving  great  moral  baseness  have 
beenpuUicly,  ddiberatelyand  reiterat- 
edly  bandied  to  and  fro  between  any  two 
men,  or  two  sets  of  men,  there  is  nothing 
very  creditable  in  an  extemporaneous 
return  to  intimacy,  unaccompanied  by 
previous  apology  or  retractation.  The 
silence  of  the  criminators  and  ri^crimi- 
nators  leaves  us  to  believe  that  each 
party  holds  the  same  vile  opinion  of 
the  other's  honour  and  morals,  which 
a  short  time  since  they  so  grossly  ex- 
pressed. It  seems  odd  th«t  gentie- 
men  should  desire  to  be  associated 
with  "  swindlers,"  "hypocrites,"  «  pol- 
troons," &c.— and  no  less  strange  that 
pure  patriots  should  choose  to  admit 
**  veteran  peculators"  to  the  handling 
of  the  people's  money,  and  '^notorious 
corruptionists"  to  the  management  of 
their  political  interests.  It  is  very 
plain,  either  that  the  Confederates  did 
not  believe  one  word  of  the  opprobri- 
ous charges  which  they  preferred 
against  the  moderates  of  Conciliation 
Hall,  and  vice  versa,  or  else  that  they 
are  marvellously  lax  indeed  in  the 
choice  of  their  companions.  In  public 
estimation,  the  Young  Ireland  party 
have  lost  themselves,  we  believe  irre- 
trievably, by  this  unworthy  step. 

The  motives  which  have  induced  the 
sudden  fraternization  of  these  habitual 


*  Mr.  W.  Smith  O'Brien's  Letter  announcing  his  adhesion  to  "  the  League.** 
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recipients  of  each  other*8  abuse,  are 
franklj  enough  aTowed*  upon  one  side 
at  least.  !£.  John  O'Connell^  in  an- 
Donnctng  the  project  to  his  Conciliation 
Hall  aadience*  plainly  said  that  the 
assodation  had  lost  the  oonfidence  of 
the  people*  and  added  that  the  '<  rent** 
vas  not  sufficient  to  defray  the  current 
expenses  of  the  establishment  The 
C<Hifederate8»  u|»on  the  other  hand^  de- 
clared that  M^  influence  was  restricted 
to  the  towns*  and  that  by  a  junction 
with  the  Old  Ireland  party*  they  would 
gain  the  eoioi/ry.  They  forgot*  in  tiieir 
SDjdety  to  fkbricate  a  good  excuse  for 
agrosa  inconsistency*  Mr.  John  O'Gon- 
odTs  prerious  admission*  that  the  Old 
Ireland  establishment  had  lost  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  a2fo^«<^*  Thus 
it  is  admitted*  and  the  admission  is 
important*  that  the  agitation*  of  which 
Gcmciliation  Hall  was  the  centre*  is  ab- 
sdatelT  lifeless*  and  that  of  which  the 
Confe^rate  Council  is  the  organ*  sub> 
sists  only  in  ^  the  towns."  The  repeal 
agiliticm*  therefore*  at  present  musters 
omy  the  town  mobs  uid  the  Roman 
Ca&iolio  jpriests— a  happy  combination 
of  the  piety  and  inteli^^oe  of  the 
country  1 

But  the  true  motiTes  of  the  Con«i 
federstei  lay  a  little  deeper  than  those 
they  aTowed.  The  transportation  of 
Uitchel  had  a  double  effect  upon  that 
angnst  body ;  it  relieved  them  of  the 
presence  of  a  task*master*  and  it 
vi^tened  them  thoroughly.  There 
was  no  longer  any  one  to  prevent  theb 
eoaleecing  with  the  ^Association*" 
and  there  was  every  reason^  on  the 
other  hand*  to  render  moderation 
desirable.  Besides*  something  was 
WHited  to  fill  an  awkward  pause  In 
the  agitation — something  in  the  way 
of  bosde  and  pageant*  to  divert  at- 
tntion  from  the  depressing  fact*  that 
the  movement  had  actually  retrooeded* 
per  mliwnp  precisely  to  the  point  at 
which  Blitchel  had  taken  it  up  fi?e 
months  ago !  A  junction  of  the  two 
nvid  institutions  was  precisely  the 
thing  required.  The  mob  were  amused 
with  the  strenua  inertia  of  conferences* 
and  speeches*  and  reports*  while  the 
tempered  tone  of  Young  Ireland's 
oratory,  instead  of  being  taken  for  a 
symptom  of  selfish  trepidation*  was 
mlanded  as  a  graceful  deference  to 
theprejudices  of  their  new  allies. 

The  organization  of  the  clubs  pro- 
ceeds. Mitchel  promised  an  insurrec. 
tion  as  soon  as  the  harvest  should 


have  been  got  in.  But  Mr.  Smith 
O'Brien  has  cautiously  imfixed  the 
time  for  action.  He  names  no  day* 
no  year;  but  declares,  that  a$  ioon  as 
the  organization  shall  be  completed,  he 
will  then  proceed  to  decisive  measures. 
The  reader  may  perhaps  inquire,  at 
what  point  this  condition  will  have 
been  satisfied.  Mr*  O'Brien  has  not 
left  us  to  grope  in  unoertabty.  The 
organixatlon  will  have  been  completed 
as  soon  as  there  are  one  thousand 
dubs*  ^th  three  hundred  men  pro- 
perly armed  in  each*  and  not  sooner  I 
In  other  words*  until  Mr.  O'Brien 
finds  himself*  we  will  not  say  at  the 
head*  but  in  the  rear  of  a  disciplined 
and  well-armed  force  of  three  hundred 
thousand  men*  he  oannot  be  called 
upon  to  redeem  his  ple^fe»  and  give 
the  word  to  advance.  But  although 
we  unhesitatingly  admit  the  praotiod 
adjournment  etne  die  (by  this  duminr 
but  eflbctual  device)  of  Mr.  Smith 
O'Brien's  own  pefsonal  share  in  the 
dangers  of  insurrection*  we  are  far 
from  believing  tiie  folmdatitfn  of  such 
bodies  as  these  rebellious  clubs  any- 
thing but  a  work  of  serious  danger 
and  positive  nuschief.  Though  three 
hundred  thousand  men  are  out  of  the 
question—- fifty*  sixty*  or  even  a  hun- 
dred thousand  may  possibly  be  got  to- 
gether. It  is  plainly  possime  tnat  the 
organiaation  may  reach  one-fburth  cw 
even  one-third  of  the  numerical  strength 
stipulated  for  by  Mr.  O'Brien.  Such 
a  body*  comprising,  as  it  necessarily 
would*  the  dreigs  of  the  folly*  wretched- 
ness* and  crime*  of  the  very  worst 
districts  of  Ireland*  would  speedily 
become  unmanageable!  and*  consoious 
of  their  own  formidable  numbers* 
would  not  submit  to  the  uniform  and 
never-ending  pressure  of  the  Con- 
fitderate  cw>.  In  constructing  this 
system  of  olubs^  the  council  are  creat- 
ing a  portentous  machinery*  which 
they  have  no  power  to  eontrol.  They 
are  playing  with  elements  of  whoee 
true  nature  they  know  nothing*  and 
whose  6j»k>sion*  eotee  when  it  may* 
will  terrify*  perhaps  destroy  them. 

It  would  be  incompatible  with  the 
brevity  of  this  article,  to  enter  upon  a 
review  of  the  too-sadly  instructive  his- 
tory of  the  old  Repeal  Association*  or 
into  an  examination  of  the  scandalous 
abuses  of  which  it  was  the  den.  We 
extract*  however*  from  a  contemporary 
journal*  the  following  brief  comment 
upon  one  salient  topic  in  the  speeches 
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of  the   Irish   Confederates,    at  their 
meeting  on  the  21st  ultimo : — 

**  In  the  course  of  the  proceedings  last 
ni^ht  it  was  stated  that  the  total  re- 
ceipts of  the  Confederation,  from  thd 
date  of  its  foundation  on  the  15th  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1847,  have,  to  the  present  daj, 
been  £916  IBs.  Id.,  of  which  £400  was 
contributed  by  about  one  hundred  of  the 
more  actiye  members,  and  the  remaining 
£500  only  by  the  country  at  large.  In 
the  same  period  the  rival  establishment 
has  levied  off  the  country  full v^  £2,500, 
and  yet  not  one  farthing  left!  This 
statement  proves  the  cost  at  which  an 
energetic  and  spirited  agitation  may  be 
realhr  carried  on.  It  shows  that  the 
Con&derates  supported  theirs  at  a 
yearly  cost  of  some  £400,  levied  off  the 
country.  How,  then,  are  the  swindled 
people  to  account  for  the  disappearance 
of  such  sums  as  £2,000  m-week  ? — at 
which  figure,  for  a  year  and  more  during 
the  ap^tation  of  '42-3,  the  repeal  rent 
remamed  nearly  fixed.  These  facts  are 
eloquent,  and  the  popular  organs  are 
bound  to  state  them  fairly." 

The  FreenuaCs  Journal  (one  of  the 
repeal  organs  in  Dublin)  has  oorrected 
an  inaccuracy  into  which  we  were  be- 
trayed, in  our  necessarily  hurried  article 
upon  **  the  state  prosecutions*'  in  the 
last  number  of  this  magazine.  Our 
analysis  of  the  ingredients  of  the  jury^ 
and  the  disaentients  in  Mr.  Smith 
O'Brien's  case,  was,  as  we  learned 
when"*  it  was  too  lato  to  correct  the 
error,  inaccurate.*  With  respect  to 
Mr.  Meagher's  case,  however,  we  re- 
lied upon  the  statement  of  one  of  the 
jurors,  addressed  in  open  court  to  the 
Chief  Justice,  when  discharging  the 
jury — "  My  lord,"  said  he,  **  we  are 
eleven  to  one,  and  that  one  is  a  Roman 
Catholic."  Behind  this  statement  we 
do  not  feel  ourselves  warranted  in  go- 
ing. We  regret  the  mistake  to  which 
we  have  alluded;  but  know  not  to 
whom  an  apology  is  due.  We  cer- 
tainly owe  none  to  the  repealers.  We 
cited  what  we  relied  upon  as  facts,  to 
illustrate  an  admission  obviously  in- 
volved in  the  universal  complaint  of 
all  repeal  authorities  of  every  degree. 
We    designed   merely    to  point  the 


great  truth  for  which  they,  one  and 
all,  by  necessary  implication,  contend. 
Mr.  Mitcbel's  jury,  they  insist,  was 
a  packed  one.  And  why  is  it  pro- 
nounced a  packed  jury?  Because, 
say  they,  no  Roman  Catholic  was  per- 
*mitted  to  serve  upon  it.  Had  he  been 
tried  by  a  jury  tnat  was  not  packed* 
they  contuiue  (that  is,  by  a  jury  hamng 
a  Roman  Catholic  upon  it),  he  would 
not  have  been  convicted  at  all.  Now, 
what  is  the  basis  of  the  arg^ument,  if 
it  be  not  a  distinct  assumption  that 
Baman  Catholic  jurors  generaUu  will 
not  convict  in  prosecutions  for  poutical 
offences.  It  is  an  admission  that 
a  Roman  Catholic  would  not  have 
convicted,  even  in  such  a  case  as 
Mitchers — a  case  of  guilt  so  despe- 
rately dear,  that  able  counsel  practi- 
cally abandoned  his  defence— and  leav- 
ing him  to  consequences,  against  which 
no  conceivable  subtlety,  or  power  of 
advocacy  could  possibly  have  opposed 
an  obstacle — consequences  that  were 
constitutionally  inevitable  laimched 
hb  scathing  declamation  only  ag^nst 
the  government  who  arraigned  him. 
The  complaint  is  founded  upon  this 
position  —  and  every  repealer  who 
makes  it,  subscribes  to  the  truth  of 
the  assumption— Mitohel's  conTiction 
is  charged  as  the  consequence  of  the 
exclusion  of  Roman  Catholics  from 
the  jurv-box— -and  that  by  the  Roman 
Cathokc  party  themselves  I  We  leaye 
our  English  readers  to  gath^  from 
this  fact,  how  far  we  were  justified  in 
pronouncing  ^hat  the  supremacy  of 
British  law,  and  the  practical  exist- 
ence of  the  constitution  here,  depend 
upon  the  conscientious  loyaltv  of  Irish 
Protestants — a  loyalty  which  has  passed 
the  ordeal  of  fearful  vicissitudes— 
which  has  withstood  the  shocks  of 
civil  commotion — and  worse— the 
spuming  of  insolence,  and  the  coldness 
of  neglect — a  loyalty,  above  all,  which 
is  impervious  to  the  secret  and  mortal 
poison  of  casuist  tongues— which  can- 
not  be  seduced  by  the  fraudulent 
8ubtleties,*or  overpowered  by  the  exor- 
bitant tynmny  of  a  dark  and  sinister 
theology. 


*  The  Freeman's  Journal  states  that  there  were  three  Roman  Catholics  upon  this 
jury,  and  that  one  of  them  onl^  was  dissentient,  in  common  with  a  Protestant  re- 
pealer, from  a  verdict  of  guilty,  upon  which  the  other  jurors  had  unammously 
agreed.  "^ 
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The  pencil  fell  from  the  relaxed  fin- 
gen  of  the  artist,  and,  as  the  cold, 
damp  dew  of  exhaustion  settled  upon 
his  forehead,  he  fell  back  into  his  cnair 
before  the  easel,  on  which  rested  an 
unfinished  picture  of  the  Virgin.  The 
studio  in  which  he  sat  was  small  and 
unpretending,  but  scrupulously  neat. 
No  magnificent  vases  or  costly  statues 
were  to  be  seen,  but  the  ^w  casts 
tbit  stood  around  the  room — the 
copies  of  the  most  beautiful  works  of 
Haphael  and  Murillo,  that  hung  be- 
tween, and  which  were  the  work  of 
kis  own  hand ; — the  flowers  in  the 
window,  and  the  well-filled  book- 
shelves that  occupied  one  of  .the  re- 
cesses of  the  apartment,  and  in  which 
the  Spanish  and  Italian  poets  pre- 
ponderated ; — all  bore  testimony  to 
the  tute  and  ability  of  the  occupant. 
He  had  been  at  his  work  from  the 
earliest  dawn,  and  at  his  work  he  had 
▼owed  to  remain,  imtil  the  late  twi- 
light  of  a  summer's  evening  would 
compel  him  to  lay  down  his  pencil, 
and  permit  him  to  walk  out  into  the 
cool,  firesh  air,  which  his  feverish  hand 
and  his  aching  forehead  so  much  re- 
Qoired.  These  were  the  moments 
tnat  more  than  recompensed  him  for  all 
the  labour  of  the  day — ^that  renewed 
his  strength,  that  increased  his  en- 
thusiasm, ^at  refreshed  his  hopes,  that 
brought  back  to  his  eyes,  dimmed  as 
they  were  by  continual  application, 
the  entrancing  vision  of  the  one  human 
being,  who  alone  could  be  the  motive 
pf  sach  exertion,  and  who  would  be 
its  reward.  Day  after  day  had  gone 
by  in  this  manner,  week  afler  week, 
^  month  after  month  ;  the  lark  did 
not  more  regularly  arise  from  his 
^^y  nest  in  the  morning,  to  resume 
that  never-ending  chaunt  of  jubila- 
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tion,  in  which,  as  in  a  divinest  poem, 
the  gratitude  of  all  animated  existence 
is  for  ever  spoken,  than  did  our  young 
artist  to  his  labours.  Quickly,  steadi- 
ly, and  unceasingly,  went  his  hand; 
quickly  throbbed  his  heart  with  the 
strong,  warm,  full  pulsation  of  youth 
and  hope ;  while  the  calm  but  enthu- 
siastic expression  of  his  face  pro- 
claimed unmistakably  that  it  was  not 
the  vulgar  vanity  of  success,  or  the 
mere  material  recompense  that  follows 
it,  to  which  his  constant  and  unre- 
mitting labour  might  be  attributed. 
He  certainly  sighed  for  fame  with  a 
true  artist's  longing  ;  but  that  instinct 
of  genius  was  now  completely  swuU 
lowed  up  by  a  stronger  feelin;; — 
namely,  by  an  intorse,  over'tvhelniiMir 
anxiety  for  distinction,  not  for  iia 
own  sake  indeed,  or  for  its  value  to 
himself  personally,  but  that  he  might 
have  one  offering,  at  least,  not  utterly 
worthless,  to  present  unto  another. 
He  sighed  and  toiled  for  gold,  too, 
but  it  was  from  the  same  motive^- 

**  Thftt  it  might  d«ck  another  brow, 
And  bleu  another  name.*' 

There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  his 
history.  Gifted  by  heaven  with  the 
soul  of  an  artist,  with  a  heart  capable 
of  feeling,  and  an  eye  of  appreciat- 
ing, all  that  was  beautiful  in  art  or 
nature,  his  youth  passed  away  either 
in  the  quiet,  passive  enjoyment  of  the 
beautiful  scenery,  in  the  midst  of 
which  he  had  the  good  fortune  of 
bein^  born,  or  in  the  study  of  such 
specimens  of  the  great  Spanish  and 
Italian  masters  as  came  within  his 
reach.  The  enjoyment  arising  from 
the  contemplation  and  imitation  of 
those  glorious  works,  the  summer 
evening's  walk,  and  the  winter  night's 
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study  of  some  favourite  author,  though 
they  did  not  make  him  completdy 
happy»  by  filling  up  the  aohing  void 
that  was  in  his  breast,  and  supplying 
its  nameless  want,  yet  still  kept  him 
in  a  state  of  tranquillity  that  was  akin 
to  happiness.  Having  no  motive  for 
exertion,  he  made  none ;  having  no 
great  object  to  attain  in  society,  he 
seldom  entered  it,  and  when  he  did  so, 
surrendered,  without  an  effort,  that 
position  to  which  his  talents  and  infor- 
mation entitled  him,  from  a  complete 
indifference  either  to  failure  or  success. 
With  the  most  loving  nature  in  the 
world — with  a  heart  tender  as  that  of 
infanev,  and  an  eye  formed  but  for  the 
worship  of  the  beautiful — ^he  had  for  a 
long  period  never  met  with  any  per- 
son who  could,  at  the  same  time,  sa- 
tisfy the  cravings  of  his  heart,  and 
realize  the  ideal  which  his  imagination 
had  formed ;  no  one,  in  a  word,  who 
could  awaken  that  indescribable  feel- 
ing that,  in  deifying  the  object,  ele- 
vates the  worshipper  out  of  his  own 
nature,  and  puts  nim  on  a  level  with 
the  beloved.  He  had  met  many  that 
were  both  good  and  beautiful,  and  to 
them,  to  a  certain  extent,  he  was  irre- 
sistibly drawn,  Pleased  with  their  so- 
ciety and  intelligence,  his  spirits  rose 
for  the  time  above  their  ordinary  level. 
Ever  pining  for  sympathy,  which  to 
him  was  almost  a  necessary  of  ex- 
istence, his  gratitude  at  receiving  it 
was,  at  times,  so  intense  as,  perhaps, 
to  be  mistaken  for  affection ;  but  never 
in  his  heart,  nor  in  his  words,  nor  in 
his  thoughts,  was  there  ever  the  slight- 
est dotibt  as  to  his  own  feelings — the 
remotest  wish  to  mislead — or  the  most 
shadowy  fear  of  being  misunderstood. 
He  had  almost  well-nigh  given  up  his 
search  after  the  undiscoverable.  He 
had  almost  made  up  his  mind  to  be  sa- 
tisfied with  one  or  other  of  the  only 
two  alternatives  that  seemed  to  be 
open  to  him— either  to  lower  the  stan- 
dard of  his  expectations,  and  to  come 
down  from  the  ideal  region  of  his 
dreams,  or  to  descend  to  the  grave 
without  leaving  «*  any  heir  of  his  com- 
pany," after  the  manner  of  the  Mile- 
sians. It  was  in  this  state  of  uncer- 
tainty, indifference,  and  disappoint- 
ment, that  circumstances  threw  him 
occasionally  into  the  society  of  Enna 
Edgeworth.  He  had  known  her  almost 
from  a  child,  and  even  in  his  boyhood 
had  not  escaped  the  influence  of 
her  beauty— that  mysterious  influence 


which  some  one  face  exercises  upon  us 
through  life,  and  which,  when  first 
seen,  fascinates  us  in  a  manner  that 
cannot  be  explained,  and  which,  in- 
stead of  awaking  new  feelings,  seems 
but  to  recall  dormant  recollections  of  a 
pre-existing  state — giving  some  colour 
to  Plato's  theory  of  an  antenatal  ex- 
istence. Though  her  face  had,  from 
the  very  first,  fascinated  him  in  this 
way — though  her  beautiful  eyes,  *'with 
their  mazy  depth  of  colour  behind  co- 
lour," had  looked  into  his  young  heart 
with  a  bashful,  unconscious famuiaritj, 
as  if  they  instinctively  knew  it  was  a 
habitation    of   theirs    in   some  other 

world,  and  would  be  again  in  this 

though 

'*  Her  voice  wm  like  the  rolce  of  hU  own  aool, 
Heard  in  the  calm  of  thought,'* 

yet  SO  seldom  had  they  been  thrown 
together,  so  few  had  been  his  opportu- 
nities of  meeting  or  speaking  to  her, 
that  by  degrees  her  face  and  form  be- 
gan to  melt  out  of  his  memory  as  real, 
existing  things — and  though  they,  in 
reality,  were  the  objects  to  which  the 
adoration  of  his  heart  was  given,  he 
almost  deluded  himself  into  the  belief, 
that  it  was  the  old  ideal  of  his  dreams 
that  he  still  worshipped.  This  early- 
influence  was  apparent,  as  well  in  the 
few  efforts  of  his  pencil  which  he  per- 
mitted his  friends  to  behold,  as  in  the 
models  he  selected  for  imitation,  and 
the  enthusiastic  admiration  which  he 
felt,  and  which  he  took  such  a  delight 
in  expressing,  for  Murillo.  In  his  own 
paintings,  no  matter  what  the  subject, 

the  country,  the  climate,  or  the  age 

whether  he  depicted  a  Pagan  godcless 
or  a  Christian  saint — a  Roman  vestal 
or  an  Irish  nun — ^whether  it  were  '*  a 
nymph,  a  naiad,  or  a  grace" — ^the  same 
pure,  bright,  intelligent,  candid  face, 
was  to  be  seen  throughout — the  same 
deep,  beautiAil  eyes, 

"  Like  wells  of  tmflithomable  light,* 

and  the  same  slight  transparent  shade 
of  an  almost  divine  melancholy,  such 
as  angel's  wing  alone  could  throw.  His 
admiration  for  Murillo  arose  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  from  the  same  cause. 
He  was  able  to  appreciate,  and  did  ap- 
preciate, all  the  artistic  excellencies  of 
this  great  master ;  but  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  it  was  a  something  which 
he  could  not  explain,  and  of  which  he 
was  scarcely  conscious.     A  divine  ex- 
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pression  shining  irom  the  faces  of  some 
of  his  portraits,  such  as  "  the  Spanish 
Flower-girl,"  and    the    **  Infant  St. 
John/*  that  reminded  him  of  the  full, 
deep,  magnificent,   yet  modest  eyes, 
which  he  had  seen  in  his  youth,  and 
that  made  him  pronounce  the  great 
Spaniard  the   prince  of  all  painters. 
Cux^umstances,  however,  at  length  re- 
moyed  the  invisible  barrier  that  se- 
parated them;  and  he  had  sufficient 
opportunities  of  testing  the  truth,  the 
depth,  the  sincerity  of  her  character, 
as  well  as  of  renewing  the  impression 
her  beauty  had  made  upon  his  youth. 
It  was  done  1  the  ideal  had  become  a 
reality ;  the  undiscoverable  had  been 
found;  the  want  that  had  been  the 
poison  of  his  life  had  been  supplied — 
that  want  of  a  better  self,  a  higher 
nature,  a  something  to  venerate,  to 
worship,  and  to  love,  which  is  some- 
what of  a  lesser  religion,  which  Grod 
sanctifies  and  blesses,  and  which  ever 
leads  the  happy  and  united  neoph}'te8 
to  the  better  and  the  loftier  faith. 
Oh !  with  what  trustfulness,  with  what 
hope,  with  what  childlike  confiding- 
ness,  did  the  voung  man  open  the 
iood-gates  of  his  heart;    and  with 
what  a  ftill,  sparkling,  bounding  gush 
of  rapturous  delight  did  the  pure, 
pent-up  stream  of  his  affection  burst 
forth!    In  those  waters  he  felt  him- 
self reirenerated  —  new-born,    as    it 
were — in  this  baptism  of  the  heart. 
All  the  imperfections    of  his  nature 
were  laid  bare  to  him — ^the  first  step 
to  their  eradication  ;  all  those  defects 
which  the  selfish  insensibilities  of  ad- 
▼ancin^  years  might  have  hardened 
into  vicee,  fell  fi^m  him  as  at  the 
touch  of  a  magician.     He  felt  so  in- 
tensely, he  believed  so  sincerely,  in 
the  presence  of  an  overwatching  and 
controlling  Providence  in  human  af- 
fidrs,  and  that  the  good,  and  the  vir- 
tuous, and  the  unselfish,  are  the  im- 
mediate objects  of  his  care,  that  he 
knew^  a  union  of  light  with  darkness 
was  iust  as  possible  as  the  union  of 
this  beautiful  being  with  himself,   if 
his  nature  was  not,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, thoroughly  purified  and  assi- 
milated to  hers.      This  change  took 
place,  not  slowly,  not  by  degrees,  but 
suddenly  and  at  once.     Love  came  to 
his  heart  like  summer  in  the  north. 
Its  soft  and  genial  breath  called  into 
life  a  thousand   virtues    that   never 
bloomed  before,  which  the  kindly  hand 
of  natnre  had  planted  in  his  heart, 


but  which  required  a  warmer  beam 
than  ordinary  to  develop.  A  golden 
harvest  of  hitherto  neglected  duties 
was  quickly  garnered  m.  The  pre- 
sent shone  under  his  feet  with  flowers, 
while  the  future  seemed  bending 
nearer  and  nearer  within  his  reach  the 
ruddy  fruits  of  hope ;  and  he  felt  him- 
self, m  a  moral  point  of  view  at  least, 
worthy  of  looking  fair  Enna  in  the 
face,  and  of  humbly  but  fervently  ask- 
ing her  to  love  him.  He  did  so  ;  nor 
did  he  wholly  ask  in  vain.  But  it 
was  then  only  he  discovered  that  there 
are  miracles  which  even  the  Thauma- 
turgist  power  of  Love  himself  cannot 
perform.  He  can  change  the  heart, 
strengthen  the  will,  and  purify  the 
moral  nature  of  man.  But  alas  I  he 
cannot  make  up  for  a  youth  and  early 
manhood,  not  listlessly  nor  indolently, 
indeed,  but,  in  a  worldly  sense,  un- 
profitably  spent.  The  voun^  artist 
felt  that  the  crisis  of  his  life  had  come. 
He  felt  that  if  he  had  not  resources 
within  him  for  the  attainment  of  wealth, 
and  fame,  and  position — ^he  felt  if  he 
had  not  the  dann^  and  the  heroism  to 
make  an  honourable  but  desperate  fo- 
ray into  the  realities  of  life,  and  to 
snatch  from  thence  some  golden  prizes 
wherewith  to  endow  his  elected  bride, 
that  bride  would  never  be  clasped  unto 
his  breast.  Bravely,  then,  and  full  of 
courage  did  he  enter  on  the  combat  of 
life.  With  his  palette  for  a  shield,  and 
his  pencil  for  a  spear,  did  this  younjg 
Orlando,  within  the  four  walls  of  his 
studio,  wage  deadly  war  against  want, 
and  obscurity,  and  prejudice,  and  en- 
vy, and  neglect — gorgons  and  chi- 
meras dire — infinitely  less  vulnerable 
than  any  of  the  dragons  of  romance. 
For  months  and  months  he  toiled  thus 
— now  depressed  by  discouragement, 
now  almost  prostrated  from  physical 
exhaustion;  but  ever  some  invisible 
angel  by  his  side  placed  her  life-giving 
hand  upon  his  heart  and  upon  his 
brow,  and  restored  him  again  to  health 
and  hope.  By  degrees^  however,  the 
hesitation  witn  which  the  world  re- 
gards and  rewards  the  efforts  of  a  new 
candidate  for  its  applause,  began  to 
give  way  to  a  warmer  and  more  de- 
cided feeling — praise — ^that  sweetest 
guerdon  of  the  true  artist — began  to 
curl  towards  him  from  a  hundred  in- 
visible censers.  The  few  words  of  en- 
couragement and  approval  which, 
**with  bated  breath  and  whispering 
humbleness,"  his  friends  had  ventured 
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to  address  to  him^  were  taken  up  and 
re-echoed  by  a  wider  circle.     He  was 
allowed  to  be  a  man  of  promise,  and  it 
was  quite  apparent  to  all  but  to  him- 
self tnat  the  public  only  wanted  a  fair 
excuse  to  admit  him  into  the  ranks  of 
those  whom  it  delighted  to  honour  and 
to  reward.     Nor  was  an  op|>ortunity 
long  wanting.    It  was  the  period  when 
those  admirable  societies,  which  were 
the  first  successful  attempt  to  render 
the  public  the  patrons  of  art,  as  they 
already  were  of  literature,  came  into 
existence.      Those    societies,    which, 
compensating  for  the  want  of  indivi- 
dual patronage,  as  well  as  that  instinc- 
tive appreciation  of  merit  in  works  of 
art,  which  is  so  general  among  the 
people  of  the  South  of  Europe,  while 
rescuing  many  a  deserving  artist  from 
obscurity,  have    been  the  means  of 
communicating  a  healthier  taste  and  a 
more  correct  ^owledge  to  the  public, 
thus  imparting  needful  encoxiragement 
to  one  class,  as  well  as  necessary  in- 
struction to  the  other.     They  were  at 
this  time  in  the  hey-day  of  their  suc- 
cess.    Their  approval  had  been  con- 
ferred with  such  discrimination  and 
impartiality,  as  in  itself  to  establish 
the  pre-eminence  of  any  one  who  was 
fortunate  enough  to  be  the  object  of 
it — while  the  immense  funds  at  their 
disposal  enabled  them  to  offer,  at  least 
in  their  highest  prizes,  such  pecuniary 
rewai'ds  as  could  scarcely  be  expected 
at  the  present  time  from  the  most  mu- 
nificent individuals.     It  was  as  a  can- 
didate for  one  of  those  prizes  that  the 
young  artist  had  been  principally  oc- 
cupied for  several  months  before  the 
day  on  which  we  have  presented  him 
to    the    reader.     Indeed  he  had  at- 
tempted nothing  else  except  the  pic- 
ture of  the  Virgin  that  lay  before  him, 
and  which  it  was  his  intention  to  pre- 
sent to  the  church  where  he  haa  so 
oflen  seen  Enna,  and  where  he  had  so 
fervently  asked  for  Heaven's  blessing 
on  her  and  on  himself.     His  fi;reat 
work,  however,  the  success  or  fadure 
of  which  was  to  decide  his  fate,  had 
now  passed  more  than  a  week  from  his 
easel,  and  was  undergoing  that  ordeal 
and  awaiting  that  judgment  on  which 
life,  and  love,  and  hope,  and  fame  de- 
pended.    He  had   put  forth  all  his 
strength  in  this  effort — every  resource 
of  which  he  was  capable  had  been  ex- 
hausted— every  thing    that    the  mi- 
nutest care  and  the  severest  self-cri- 
ticism could  effect  had  been  done,  and 


then,  after  all,  when  he  compared  the 
result  with  the  ideal  which  he  had  in 
his  mind — so  poor,  so  cold,  so  tame  in 
comparison — ^nis  spirit  sunk  within 
him,  and  he  alreaay  almost  felt  npcm 
his  heart  the  deadly  stroke  of  disap- 
pointment, which  he  had  neither  toe 
power  nor  the  inclination  to  resist. 
He  dreaded  to  meet  his  friends,  lest 
the  expression  of  their  faces  might  be- 
tray to  him  the  terrible  secret  of  his 
failure  ;  he  trembled  at  the  sight  of  a 
newspaper,  lest  it  migjht  contain  the 
dreadful  sentence  of  his  fate.  Alone 
in  his  apartment,  and  only  occupied, 
with  his  intended  offering,  he  worked 
with  an  incessant  but  unnatural  acti- 
vity, anxious  to  complete  this  last  ef- 
fort of  his  genius,  his  piety,  and  his 
love,  ere  the  dreadful  blow  which  he 
felt  would  terminate  his  labours  and 
his  life  would  fall  upon  him.  What 
wonder,  then,  considering  his  incessant 
toil,  his  months  and  months  of  un- 
ceasing application,  the  hope  that  was 
dying  out  of  his  heart,  his  depression 
and  his  despair,  if  sometimes,  stricken 
down  by  physical  and  mental  exhaus- 
tion, he  almost  repined  against  his  fate, 
and  murmured  at  the  dispensation  that 
compelled  him  to  make  such  desperate 
and  laborious  exertions  ?  It  was  on 
one  of  those  occasions,  and  with  a  feel- 
ing of  this  kind  rankling  almost  un- 
consciously in  his  heart,  that  he  fell 
into  that  deep  though  troubled  slum- 
ber, in  which  the  reader  has  found 
him  at  the  commencement  of  this 
story. 

Scarcely  had  the  young  man's  eyes 
closed  in  sleep  when  a  b^utiful  lisht 
illuminated  the  apartment — a  li^t, 
milder  yet  intenser  than  that  of  noon, 
which,  beaming  from  a  beloved  object, 
outshines  that  of  the  day,  and  is,  in 
truth  and  in  fact,  the  only  sunshine  of 
the  heart.  Dazzled  for  a  moment  by 
its  splendour,  the  room  seemed  to  him 
**dark  from  excess  of  light;"  but  as 
his  vision  became  accustomed  to  the 
new  atmosphere  that  surrounded  him, 
he  saw,  to  his  inexpressible  wonder 
and  delight,  the  figure  of  an  angelic 
being  by  his  side,  radiant  with  inde- 
scribable beauty,  and  regarding  him 
with  eyes  of  the  tenderest  commisera- 
tion and  the  most  divine  affection.  In 
her  hand  she  bore  a  small  crystal  flask, 
filled  with  the  ethereal  essence  of  some 
omnipotent  nepenthe,  from  which  ^e 
poured  one  many-coloured,  sparkling 
drop— like  unto  a  liquid  diiunond— 
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upon  the  pallid  lips  of  the  sleeping 
yoath.  Her  face  was  the  idealism, 
the  perfection  of  that  beautiful,  can- 
did, spiritual  face  that  shone  in  the 
portrait  of  the  Virgin,  on  the  easel> 
and  that  gleamed  with  varying  expres- 
sion, and  under  so  many  different  cir- 
cumstances, from  all  the  other  pictures 
in  the  room — it  was  the  face  of  Enna. 

•'Poor,  weak  doubter,**  cried  the 
^irit,  *'and  art  thou,  too,  ignorant 
of  the  destiny  and  the  happiness  of 
man?  Wilt  thou,  too,  say  unto  th^ 
Creator,  Thou  art  a  blunderer ! — this 
beauteous  world  which  thou  hast  made 
is  but  a  glorious  error — this  wonderful 
life  which  thou  hast  giyen  me  is  but  a 
terrible  mistake  ?  Wilt  thou,  too,  say 
unto  the  earth,  I  will  not  pierce  thy 
boeom«  my  mother,  even  one  inch,  that 
the  streams  of  life  may  flow ;  I  will 
not  use  thy  winds  for  wings  to  waft 
me  over  the  sea,  nor  thy  waters  to  bear 
me  unto  the  islands  afar  off?  Hast 
thou  yet  to  learn  that  labour  is  the 
inevitable  necessity  of  existence — that 
in  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  thou  must 
eat  bread — and  that  it  is  in  thy  power, 
as  it  is  in  the  power  of  all  men,  to  turn 
this  primal  curse  of  humanity  into  its 
divinest  blessing  ?  But  come  with  me 
from  the  solitude  of  this  lonely  apart- 
ment, where  thou  hast  only  allowed 
thyself  to  survey  the  petty  round  of 
thy  own  exertions,  and  where  thou  hast 
been  assisted  beyond  thy  deserts,  oh, 
thou  ungrateful  one!  and  behold  the 
many-pictured  spectacle  of  human  life. 
Soon  sbalt  thou  see  that  all  men  work, 
some  with  bended  backs  and  upraised 
arms,  others  with  rapid  Angers,  and 
with  thoughts,  wrought  into  a  thousand 
shapes  like  hammered  metal ;  but  in 
this  great  universal  workshop  of  hu- 
manity there  are  two  classes — those  to 
whom  this  necessity  is  a  curse,  and 
those  to  whom  it  is  a  blessing.  Thou 
ihalt  see  both^ — ^thou  shalt  behold  the 
results,  and  learn  the  cause." 

The  Spirit  touched  the  hand  of  the 
young  man,  and,  in  the  thrill  of  inef- 
iiid>le  delight  which  flashed  like  an  elec- 
tric shock  through  his  entire  system, 
be  seemed  to  awaken  from  his  slumber, 
and  to  pass  with  his  angelic  guide  out 
of  the  apartment.  They  were  by  the 
shores  of  the  sea,  the  wind  blew  off  the 
eoast,  and  the  tide  was  at  its  height. 
There  were  many  vessels  sailing,  or 
about  to  sail,  some  with  swelling  can- 
vas and  bending  masts,  others  with 
loud-roaring  steam-funnels  and  black 


revolving  paddles.  In  an  instant,  as 
it  were  by  volition,  they  were  on  board 
one  of  the  latter.  Thrice  was  the 
brazen  bell  at  the  prow  struck — two 
or  three  hoarse  words  were  spoken  from 
the  paddle-box — ^two  or  three  planks 
withdrawn  —  two  or  three  farewell 
greetings  given — and  the  loud,  shriek- 
ing, hissing  sound  of  the  steam  ceased, 
the  ponderous  wheels  struck  round  and 
round  in  the  afirighted  water,  and  the 
mighty  mass,  quivering  with  the  sud- 
den consciousness  of  gigantic  strength 
and  irresistible  power — a  floating 
Frankenstein — ^rusned  from  the  shore 
and  faced  the  open  sea.  All  was 
calm,  and  smooth,  and  serene  before 
the  advancing  vessel — all  was  rough, 
and  angry,  and  turbid  in  its  wake. 
The  setting  sun,  the  ascending  moon, 
the  beauty  and  tranquillity  of  hea- 
ven shone  mirrored  m  the  former, 
while  the  rage,  the  fury,  the  chafing 
anger  of  hell  might  be  descried 
through  the  cloven,  and  broken,  and 
smoke -o'ershadowed  billows  of  the 
latter.  The  one  resembling  the  peace- 
ful happiness  of  private  life,  which 
precedes  the  advent  of  some  mighty 
but  remorseless  conaueror ;  the  other, 
the  desolation  and  the  ruin  that  suc- 
ceed. But  it  was  not  on  the  surround- 
ing sea  that  the  youth  and  angel 
looked — it  was  on  the  still  more  won- 
derful spectacle  that  the  crowded  deck 
of  the  vessel  presented.  There  were 
huddled  together  some  two  or  three 
hundred  human  beings,  principally 
men,  some  by  the  low  bulwarks  over 
which  the  cold  wind  and  the  wet  spray 
rushed  without  any  impediment — some 
beneath  the  shelter  of  the  loftier 
paddle-boxes,  while  a  few  sat  cowering 
close  to  the  partially-heated  funnel,  in 
an  atmosphere  of  ashes,  smoke,  and 
mist,  and  rancid  oil.  The  men  were 
generally  beneath  the  middle  size  ; 
their  faces  were  wretchedly  thin  and 
haggard,  and  in  many  instances  dis- 
figured by  those  coarse,  degraded 
features,  which  hereditary  poverty  and 
misery  ever  entail ;  but  in  the  eyes  of 
all  of  them  might  be  discovered  a 
gentle,  calm  expression  of  goodness 
and  affection,  and  a  spuit  of  endurance 
which,  to  a  lesser  extent  than  theirs, 
would  have  been  a  virtue. 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  deplorable,** 
said  the  angel,  *'  than  this  spectacle ; 
and  nothing  in  reality  can  be  more 
wretched  t^n  the  condition  of  those 
men.    They  may  be  considered  the 
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model-olass  of  humAQ  miaer^,  the  re- 
ooUectiou  of  whose  ooDdition  recon- 
ciles the  wretched  and  the  oppressed 
of  other  countries  to  their  compara- 
tive happiness.  And  yet  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find,  oyer  the  whole  world, 
a  number  of  men  collected  together, 
so  many  of  whom  practise  the  silent 
heroism  of  sufferinff,  the  unselfishness, 
the  affection,  and  the  industry  of 
these  men.  You  know  their  condition, 
and  on  what  a  pilgrimage  (d  labour 
they  are  bound.  You  know  that  they 
are  going  to  a  rich,  proud,  and  to 
them,  contemptuous  country,  amid  a 
hostile  and  a  jealous  class,  to  ask  the 
privilege  of  doing  double  the  work, 
and  receiving  half  the  reward,  of  their 
rivals,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able 
to  bring  back  something  that  will, 
even  for  one  day,  cheer  the  desolation 
that  almost  eternally  hangs  round  the 
little  miserable  cabin  on  the  bare 
mountain  side  at  home.  Ah!  it  is 
the  thought  of  the  inmates  of  those 
wretched  cabins,  that  imparts  the  un- 
conscious heroism  to  the  hearts  of 
those  poor  pilgrims,  and  not  alone  the 
thougnt,  but  almost  the  very  pre- 
sence, as  it  is  now  thy  privilege  to 
behold." 

The  Angel  breathed  on  the  eyes  of 
the  young  man,  and  as  he  looked  again 
along  the  deck  upon  the  groups,  irom 
whom  he  had  turned  but  a  moment  be- 
fore, in  the  deepest  dejection  and  sor- 
row, he  started  with  a  mingled  feeling 
of  surprise  and  pleasure.  The  crowd 
BOW  seemed  to  be  doubled  or  trebled  in 
number,  and  yet  the  vessel  swam  as 
lightly,  and  the  sailors  moved  to  and 
fro  among  the  people  with  the  same 
facility  as  before.  The  new-comers 
were  all  either  women  or  children. 
Some  of  the  former  were  joung,  with 
the  light  of  life  dancing  in  their  mo- 
dest eyes  and  their  merry  lips,  just 
ready  to  part,  either  with  a  laugh,  or 
with  a  song — ^the  others  were  anxious- 
lookinff,  motherly  women,  or  venerable 
white-haired  dames,  with  their  thin, 
intelligent  faces  half-hid  in  the  grey 
hoods  of  their  cloaks.  They  were  the 
sisters,  the  sweethearts,  the  wives,  the 
children,  or  the  mothers  of  these  other- 
wise desolate  men.  They  were  the 
objects  for  whom  they  toiled — for 
whom  they  endured  privations — for 
whom  they  were  sailing  away  from 
their  native  land  to  a  strange  country. 
They  were  the  invisible  angels  who, 
standing  or  reclining  by  their  sides. 


upon  this  sear-and-wind  swept  deck,  as 
they  would  be,  by-and-bye,  beneath, 
the  overpowering  Autumn  san,  amid 
the  golden  com-nelds,  strengthen  and 
refresh  their  souls,  and  prevent  theiir 
hearts  at  least  from  sinking  under  th^ 
weight  of  what  would  otherwise  be  in- 
tolerable and  unendurable  calamity. 
Here  they  were  all  now,  in  various 
positions — the  young  girl  singing  sweet 
snatches  of 


-"  tOBM  old  Irkh  MDg, 


Brlmftal  of  loTe»  uid  life,  and  truth,'* 

or  whispering  words  of  hope  and  en- 
couragement to  the  listening  ears  of 
her  lover.  Here  was  the  kind-heartedy 
kind-eyed  wife,  dandling  her  youngest 
child  before  the  proud  eyes  of  its  fa- 
ther— and  here  was,  perliaps,  the  most 
interesting  picture  of  the  entire,  sonoe 
affectionate  sister,  or  venerable  mother, 
holding  up  the  sick  head  of  her  younjg 
brother,  or  son,  who  is  making  his 
first  pilgrimage  of  labour,  and  to  whose 
wants  they  minister  unseen.  These 
are  the  Angels  of  Toil — these  are  Uie 
kind,  invisible  spirits  of  labour — that 
stand  by  the  side  of  every  happy 
worker,  lightening  his  burden,strength- 
ening  his  arm,  and  refreshing  his  heart 
— ^the  companions,  the  assistants,  and 
the  rewards  of  all  his  exertions. 

The  Angel  and  the  youth  passed  away 
from  this  aSectingspectacle — this  lowest 
picture  of  the  depth  of  human  misery^ 
this  highest  proof  of  the  sublimity  of  hu- 
man affection ;  and  as  the  ever-revolving 
panorama  of  life  circled  beneath  them> 
they  behold  the  same  scene  re-enacted 
under  the  ever -varying  circumstances 
of  human  life.  Wherever  they  went, 
whether  to  the  loud,  resounding  work- 
she^,  to  the  mighty  factory,  thunder- 
ing with  the  noise  of  hammers,  or  the 
multitudinous  hum  of  never-ceasing 
wheels ;  to  the  counting-house  of  the 
merchant,  or  the  cabinet  of  the  minister; 
to  the  bustling  court-house  with  the 
lawyer,  or  to  the  sick-bed  of  the  suf- 
ferer with  the  physician;  to  the 
writer's  desk,  or  the  painter's  easel ; 
through  the  fields,  or  through  the 
streets  —  the  sight  was  still  the  same. 
They  found  the  same  minbtering  angels 
standing  by  the  side  of  the  happy  and 
successful  workers.  They  found  the 
same  hopefulness,  the  same  light-heart- 
edness,  the  same  radiant  expression  of 
content,  on  the  faces  of  those  who  had 
the  advantage  of  this  invisible  asaist- 
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»nce.  And  they  found,  too,  the  same 
gloom,  the  same  wretchedness,  the 
same  weariness,  hopelessness,  and 
agony,  in  the  hearts  and  in  the  faces 
of  that  equally  numerous  class,  whom 
Tice,  or  selfishness,  or  a  perverse  nature 
deprived  of  the  inestimable  auxiliary 
of  Love.  Ah !  it  was  fearful  to  con- 
template the  depths  of  the  degradation 
into  which  this  love-abandoned  class 
fell.  It  was  a  dreadful  spectacle  to 
behold,  as  the  Angels  of  Toil  vanished 
from  their  side,  how  a  thousand  demons 
usurped  their  place — demons  of  ine- 
briety, of  vice,  of  ungovernable  passion^ 
of  revenge,  and  murder;  and  who, 
vith  fiendish  malice,  added  additional 
weight  to  every  burden,  sapped  strength 
out  of  the  arm,  and  hope  out  of  the 
heart,  and  showed  no  pity,  except  in 
sometimes  flinging  their  victims,  poor, 
broken,  wretched,  shattered  machines, 
into  the  dark  sanctuary  of  some  loath- 
some and  premature  grave. 

"  Thou  hast  reason, "  said  the  Angel, 
*'to  be  saddened  and  to  be  over- 
whelmed at  this  spectacle.  Thou 
wouldst  be  unworthy  of  tlie  assistance 
diou  hast  received,  and  of  the  conso- 
lation that  has  been  poured  into  thy 


heart,  if  thou  didst  not  deeply  deplore 
the  misery  of  thy  more  unfortunate 
brothers.  For,  thinkeat  thou  that  no 
kind  spirit  has  stood  beside  thy  chair, 
these  many  toilsome  weary  months, 
guiding  thy  pencil,  and  supporting  thy 
hand,  whispering  to  thee  words  of  con- 
solation and  of  hope,  as  she  now  comes 
to  bear  unto  thee  the  still  more  glad- 
some tidings  of  success  ?  Yes,"  she 
continued,  "  the  trial  is  over,  the  or- 
deal is  passed ;  that  for  which  thou 
hast  so  bravely  worked,  and  so  sincerely 
sighed,  is  given  to  thee.  The  Angel  of 
Toil  ceases  her  visionary  existence  and 
becomes  a  reality.     Awake  1" 

"Ah  1  Henry, "  said  asweet  voice  athi« 
side,  as  the  young  man  opened  his  eyes, 
'<how  fatigued  you  must  have  been. 
Here  I  have  been  standing  by  your  side 
for  the  last  half  hour ;  and  though  I  had 
good  news  to  tell  you,  you  looked  so 
serene  and  happy  m  your  sleep,  that 
I  could  not  bear  to  disturb  you.  Your 
picture  is  pronounced  the  nrst  in  the 
exhibition,  and  I  believe  I  may  pro- 
mise you,"  said  she,  smiling,  and 
placing  her  hand  in  hb,  "mat  the 
prize  IS  thine." 
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CHINA     AND     THE    CHIMBBE. 


CHAPTER   V. — HOUSES   OF    THE    MAND/^RINS — THEATRICAL    ENTERTAINMENT    AND 
FIREWORKS — INVITATIONS   TO,   AND   DESCRIPTION   OF^    A   FEAST   OR   DINNER. 


The  houses  of  the  principal  Chinese 
inhabitants  in  cities  stand  within  walled 
enclosures ;  in  the  country  they  oc- 
cupy the  centre  of  their  gardens,  which 
are  arranged  in  a  very  grotesque  man* 
ner.  Bridges  are  apparently  erected 
for  the  mere  sake  of  ascending  on 
one  side  in  order  to  descend  on  the 
other ;  artificial  rocks  are  surmounted 
with  summer-houses,  overgrown  with 
creepers.  Contiguous  to  these  are 
large  reservoirs  for  gold  and  silver 
fish,  which  multiply  incredibly.  Jets- 
d*eau,  of  which  they  are  very  fond, 
issue  from  the  mouths,  &c.,  of  imagi- 
nary monsters.  Diminutive  grottoes 
offer  cool  retreats  for  porcelain  man- 
darins, gorged  with  the  presumed  ex- 
cesses of  the  table,  their  clothing 
loosened,  and  their  pendant  bellies 
presenting  the  complete  picture  of 
masculine  Chinese  beauty. 

Being  very  fond  of  birds,  aviaries  of 
lattice-work  are  always  attached  to 
their  dwellings,  with  sloping,  orna- 
mented roofs,  having  bells  hanging 
from  the  cornices.  Artificial  trees, 
for  the  use  of  the  feathered  captives, 
are  planted  within.  Close  to  the 
dwelling  an  artificial  sheet  of  watef— 
a  lake  in  miniature — offers  moorage 
for  a  small  boat,  and  luxurious  dab- 
bling for  aquatic  birds.  A  covered 
gallery  sweeps  round  it,  from  one  angle 
of  the  house  to  another,  and  separates 
it  from  the  garden.  Distributed  about 
it  in  pots  and  beds  are  a  variety  of 
oaks,  bamboos,  and  fruit-trees,  all 
dwarfed.  The  flower-beds  are  so 
formed,  and  the  flowers  are  so  dis- 
posed, as  to  produce  the  most  gro- 
tesque patterns.  These  vegetable  pic- 
tures are  very  pleasing,  from  the  bril- 
liancy and  variety  of  the  colours. 
Amongst  these  beds,  porcelain  mon- 
sters ludicrously  divert  the  attention. 
Subterranean  apartments  are  devoted 
to  the  opium-pipe,  and  convenient 
chambers  are  appropriated  to  gam- 
bling. 

The  rooms  in  their  dwellings,  which, 
according  to   our  notions,   are  very 


small,  communicate  with  each  other. 
The  style  of  some  of  the  furniture  re- 
minds us  of  the  Elizabethan  age^ 
high-backed  chairs,  richly  carved,  and 
couches  like  settees.  Arm-chairs 
are  placed  in  rows  against  the  walls, 
with  small  tables  between  each  on 
which  tea-cups  and  sam-shoo  vessels 
may  rest  conveniently.  On  the  couches 
are  placed  small  tables,  about  one  foot 
high,  and  eighteen  inches  wide,  by  two 
feet  long.  These  are  usually  made  of 
ebony  or  lacquer-ware,  highly  orna- 
mented, and  are  used  for  tea  and  cards. 
From  the  ceiling  are  hung  lanterns » 
gaily  decorated,  amongst  which  may 
occasionally  be  seen  an  English  lamp 
or  chandelier  of  ancient  (kte.  The 
walls  are  hung  with  various  coloured 
inscriptions,  selections  from  the  vir- 
tuous and  moral  maxims  of  Confucius 
and  other  sages.  The  following  trans- 
lations may  serve  as  examples : — 

*'  Let  a  respectful  memory  of  your 
ancestors  be  constantly  present,  where- 
by you  will  preserve  peace  and  unani- 
mity in  your  family." 

"  Let  your  rule  of  conduct  be  fru- 
gality, temperance,  modesty,  and  eco- 
nomy." 

**  Let  each  person  confine  himself  to 
his  particular  calling,  and  its  duties, 
which  will  ensure  their  being  well- 
performed." 

In  strange  contrast  with  these  pre- 
cepts, the  most  immodest  and  filthy 
representations  are  suspended  beside 
them. 

Square  tables,  of  various  sizes,  of 
stone,  wood,  and  lacquer-ware,  are 
scattered  through  the  rooms,  on  which 
antiques  and  curiosities  of  all  descrip- 
tions repose.  Antique  Chinese  bronzes, 
white  china,  and  jade-stone  ornaments, 
are  prized  more  highly  than  any  others. 
Very  beautiful  ornaments  and  vases 
are  made  of  this  mineral,  which  is 
brittle,  hard,  and  opaque,  and  varies 
from  a  dirty  stone-colour  to  a  bright 
emerald  green.  The  prices  given  for 
the  dark  are  enormous.  Bracelets, 
and  rings  of  jade,  are  worn  by  the 
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males  and    females   of   the    wealthy 
classes,  and  it  is  frequently  cut  into  the 
form  of  a  sceptre,  and  carved.     Two 
sceptres  are  often  sent  from  one  man- 
darin to  another  of  equal  rank  with 
himself.     When  the  mandarin  who  has 
received  this  present,  pays  a  visit  to 
the  donor,  or  to  another   of  similar 
rank,  these  sceptres  are  borne  before 
him.  Indeed,  so  highly  are  they  prized, 
and  so  much  iq^eight  is   attached    to 
forms  and  ceremonies  by  the  Chinese, 
that  no  mandarins  below  the  rank  of 
first  and  second  class,  are  allowed  to 
use  them.     From  the  description  given 
in  the  narrative  of  Lord  Macartney's 
embassy  to  China,  of  the  sceptre  sent 
by  the  Emperor  to  our  King,  I  con- 
ciode  it  was  manufactured  from  jade. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  only  substance  manu- 
factured into  sceptres  by  the  Chinese. 
The  library  in  every  mansion  is  fit- 
ted up  with  great  care  and  attention, 
and  is  exclusively  devoted  to  the  one 
object     The  proprietor  even  retires  to 
a  smaller  room  adjoining,  to  read  and 
stady.     The  books^  with  their  gaily- 
coloured  bindings  of  figured  silk  and 
satin,  and  of  gold  and  silver  tinsel, 
glare  gorgeously  upon  the  eye.     Ad- 
joining this  chamber  is  the  hall  of  an- 
cestors, where  the  continual  perfume 
of  incense  ascends  before  the  domestic 
ihrine,  which  is  gaily  decorated  with 
artificial  flowers.     Ranged  in  regular 
order  around  this  hall  are  a  series  of 
tablets,  detailing  the  family  history  and 
pedigree,  interspersed  with  further  se- 
lections from  their  ancient  sages.     In 
this  hall,  and  at  their  tombs,  the  family 
burn  paper-offerings  to  the  manes  of 
their  ancestors,  on  the  anniversary  of 
their  deaths.      Here  also  the  master 
of  the  mansion  keeps    his  coffin,   it 
being  the  custom  for  the  head  of  every 
&imTy  to  provide  himself  with  his  last 
covering  as  soon  as  he    becomes  a 
housekeeper.     This  usage  prevails  a- 
xnongst  all  classes,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest.     The  Emperor  sets  the 
example  on  the  very  ^y  he  ascends 
the  throne.     The  coffins  used  by  the 
wealthy  are  very  expensive,  ornament- 
ed, and  lacquered  over.     Some  are  in- 
laid with  mother-of-pearl,  and  so  great 
is  the  variety  of  prices  at  which  they 
can  be  bought,  that  they  vary  from  one 
to  two  thousand  dollars.  On  the  coffin 
is  inscribed  the  title  and  pedigree  of 
the  intended  occupant,  a  blank  space 
being  left  that  the  family,  after  his  de- 


cease, may  add  his  various  good  and 
laudable  qualities.  These  coffins  are 
much  larger  than  ours ;  the  lids  are 
of  a  semi-circular  form.  Those  of 
the  poor  are  formed  by  sawing  off  the 
exterior  of  a  log  of  timber,  in  four 
equal  slabs,  which  are  roughly  nailed 
together. 

Before  the  door  of  each  apartment 
is  a  gauze  screen,  painted  in  rich  co- 
lours, together  with  a  silken  curtain, 
which  either  falls  loose,  or  is  fastened 
back,  as  the  occupant  may  wish  for  air 
or  privacy.  The  bedchambers  are 
small,  containing  only  a  bed,  and  a 
press  for  clothes.  The  bedstead  con- 
sists of  a  raised  wooden  platform,  on 
which  is  either  laid  a  thin  mattress  of 
cotton,  in  winter,  or  a  rattan- mat  in 
summer.  Instead  of  sheets,  they  use 
coverlets  of  cotton,  or  of  richly-em- 
broidered silk,  either  wadded  or  not, 
as  the  season  requires.  The  pil- 
lows are  of  an  oblong  form,  covered 
with  cloth,  and  embroidered  at  each 
end  with  silken  or  golden  flowers,  or 
animals.  The  curtains  are  either  of 
thin  gauze,  to  keep  out  musquitoes  in 
summer,  or  of  silk,  for  warmth  in  win- 
ter*  Some  of  the  bed-curtains  are 
most  richly  worked  in  silk  and  gold. 
The  presses,  or  wardrobes  for  clothes, 
are  in  general  beautifully  carved,  and 
are  provided  with  latticed  doors,  lined 
with  silk,  and  carved  drawers  beneath ; 
some  of  them  are  of  richly-gilt  lacquer. 
These  chambers  are  defiled  with  ob- 
scene paintings.  Never  having  visited 
one^f  their  female-apartments,  I  am 
obliged  to  a  lady,  who  did,  for  the  fol- 
lowing revelations :  The  sitting-apart- 
ment IS  similar  to  that  which  has  been 
already  described,  with  the  exception 
of  its  having  a  domestic  shrine.  The 
goddess  here  presiding  they  call  Queen 
of  Heaven.  To  her  the  married  wo- 
men pray  for  children,  and  make  vows 
— the  unmarried  supplicate  her  for 
husbands.  The  decorations  of  their 
bedrooms  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
raise  a  blush  on  the  cheeks  of  my  in- 
formant, and  to  forbid  their  recital. 
The  toilet  of  a  Chinese  lady  has  more 
cosmetics  and  paints  than  a  Parisian 
belle.  The  odours  of  their  chambers, 
however,  are  disgusting,  occasioned  by 
their  filthy  habits  and  their  bandaged 
feet.  The  dressing-mirror,  when  they 
are  unprovided  with  an  European  one, 
is  manufactured  of  white  metal,  most 
highly  polished.     On  the  black  surface 
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of  the  back  are  represented  all  sorts  of 
dragonsy  and  strange  animals  in  relief, 
which,  when  the  sun  shines  on  it,  ap- 
pear in  front.  Ilence  some  suppose 
thej  are  seen  through  from  the  back, 
whereas,  in  reality,  they  are  impercep- 
tibly traced  on  the  front.  The  females 
frequently  have  on  their  tables  a  sort 
of  **  multum  in  parvo"  box,  measuring 
about  ten  by  six  inches.  Within  the 
lid  is  a  looking-glass,  with  a  double 
hinge,  the  bottom  of  which  rests  on 
the  front  of  the  box.  Attached  to  it 
are  two  small  drawers,  in  which  they 
keep  cosmetics  and  paints.  The  exte- 
rior of  these  boxes  is  always  very  pret- 
tily ornamented  with  silver,  inlaid  with 
mother-of-pearl,  and  lacquered. 

The  crippled  ladies  being  unable  to 
walk  without  the  aid  of  sticks,  a  great 
variety  of  them,  very  handsomely  or- 
namented, are  to  be  found  in  their 
apartments.  They  hang  their  dresses 
on  bamboos  stretched  across  the  room, 
and  take  the  utmost  pride  in  exhibiting 
their  wardrobes. 

To  the  houses  of  the  rich  a  theatre 
is  generally  attached.  The  sta^e  is  a 
separate  building,  with  a  small  area 
between  it  and  one  side  of  the  house. 
From  one  of  the  lower  apartments  the 
performances  are  witnessed.  In  the 
upper  floor  there  is  a  lattice-work, 
constructed  exactly  like  the  Ibge  grille 
of  Paris,  behind  which  the  ladies  sit  to 
enjoy,  unseen,  the  entertainments.  Oa 
the  roofs  of  the  houses,  monsters  in 
china  and  bamboo,  of  all  descriptions, 
are  placed.  * 

The  houses  of  the  lower  classes  are, 
of  course,  much  inferior,  and  much 
less  expensively  furnished.  A  single 
room  for  them  answers  the  purpose  of 
an  eating-apartment,  hall  of  ancestors, 
and  shrme  (for  in  the  poorest  hut  a 
Joss  is  to  be  found,  as  well  as  quota- 
tions from  their  sages).  In  such  a 
house,  three  or  four  generations  reside, 
and  each  generation  has  its  separate 
apartment  fitted  up  as  a  dormitory. 
The  beds  of  each  person  are  diyided 
by  mats  suspended  from  the  ceiling. 
They  sit  and  eat  in  the  common  room. 
The  houses,  as  a  matter  of  course,  are 
less  commodious  and  comfortable*  in 
proportion  to  the  poverty  of  the  owner, 
until  they  descend  to  a  wretched  bam- 
boo-hut, plastered  with  mud. 

Chinese  feasts  have  often  been  de- 
scribed, but  little  justice  has  been  done 
to  them.     It  is  true  their  dishes  no 


more  correspond  with  our  ideas  of  good 
living,  than  our's  do  with  their's.  The 
mode  of  living  in  all  countries  most  be 
national,  and  vary  according  to  taste 
and  climate.  And  thus,  were  we  to 
see  a  table  spread  according  to  the 
custom  of  ancient  Rome,  it  would  be 
no  more  consonant  with  our  habits, 
than  it  would  be  congenial  to  our 
tastes.  Although  bowls  are  used  by 
the  Chinese  instead  of  dishes,  yet  their 
tables  are  spread  with  as  great  a  regard 
to  order  and  elegance  as  our  own. 
The  wealthy  Chinese  live  in  a  most 
expensive  and  luxurious  manner,  and 
they  pay  very  high  wages  for  good 
cooks.  Their  artistes  de  cuisines  are 
as  famous  for  their  chef-cT-cnivres,  as 
Ude  was  for  his,  and  they  are  consi- 
dered just  as  important  personages  as 
Monsieur  leCh^f  is  at  Paris.  A  Chinese 
gastronomer  is  as  celebrated  for  good 
feeds  in  his  country,  as  any  gourmand 
of  London  or  Paris  is  in  his  own,  and  in- 
vitations are  equally  acceptable  to  them. 
A  repast  at  the  house  of  a  wealthy 
Chinese  is  by  no  means  despicable.  I 
will  attempt  the  description  of  a  feast 
at  which  1  was  present,  according  to 
the  impressions  produced  upon  mj 
mind  and  palate,  particularly  as  the 
host  is  celebrated  for  good  taste  and 
admirable  arrangements.  Some  par- 
ticulars must  be  premised. 

Invitations  vary  always  according'  to 
the  rank  of  the  guest,  or  the  respect 
accorded  to  him.  By  the  comparative 
value  of  the  material,  whether  paper, 
silk,  and  gold  or  silver  tinsel,  and  by 
its  length,  is  to  be  measured  the  re- 
spect intended  to  be  paid  to  the  guest. 
This  document,  pressed  into  narrow 
folds,  and  written,  after  the  Chinese 
fashion,  in  columns,  which  correspond 
with  the  folds,  is  turned  over  as  read, 
from  right  to  left,  enclosed  in  a  fold  of 
silk,  and  tied  round ;  it  is  conveyed 
with  great  ceremony  by  the  servant  of 
the  mandarin,  who  always  expects  a 
present  in  money. 

The  Chinese  are  so  punctilious, 
that  their  code  of  etiquette  outvies  the 
most  ceremonious  courts  in  Europe. 
As  soon  as  a  guest  alights  from  his 
sedan-chair,  he  is  met  by  the  host,  who 
bows  his  head,  bends  his  body  and 
knees,  joins  both  hands  in  front,  and 
with  them  knocks  his  chest :  when  he 
wishes  to  be  very  polite,  he  takes  his 
ctiest's  hand  within  his,  and  knocks 
It  against  his  chest.      This  is  their 
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mode  of  shaking  hands.  Now  fol- 
lows a  polite  contest  as  to  prece- 
dence, sfhich  after  various  knockings> 
bowJDgSy  and  genuflections,  terminates 
bj  the  host  and  guest  entering  the 
house  together.  In  the  sitting  apart- 
ment another  ceremony  takes  place 
eqoallj  protracted  and  irksome.  The 
point  to  he  determined  is,  where  each 
ihali  sity  and  who  shall  he  seated  first. 
Etiquette  extends  even  to  a  decision 
on  the  size  of  a  chair,  hj  which  inva- 
riablj  the  rank  or  importance  of  a 
goest  is  determined.  The  host  now 
motions  to  a  large  chair,  and  attempts 
to  take  a  smaller  one  himself.  Good- 
breeding  compels  the  guest  in  his  turn 
to  refuse  this  compliment,  and  after  a 
wearying  contest  of  politeness,  the  point 
is  amicahly  adjusted  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  helligerents,  either  by  hoth  par- 
ties sitting  down  simultaneously  on  the 
fame  couch,  or  upon  two  chairs  of 
eqoal  dimensions.  The  fatigue  of  this 
courtesy  may  easily  be  conceived,  as 
the  same  routine  is  performed  on  the 
arrival  of  each  guest.  As  soon  as  the 
gnests  are  assembled,  tea  is  handed 
roond  in  covered  cups,  which  are 
placed  in  silver  stands  in  the  form  of 
a  boat.  These  are  fluted  and  beauti- 
fblly  chased.  The  cups,  on  the  occa- 
sion to  which  1  refer,  were  of  that  an- 
tique porcelain  so  exceedingly  valued, 
which  is  thin  as  paper,  pure  white, 
perfectly  transparent,  and  ornamented 
with  obscure  figures,  whose  dark  out** 
lines  are  only  perceptible  when  the 
vessel  is  filled  with  tea.  The  mode  of 
laaking  tea  in  China  is  similar  to  that 
in  which  coffee  is  made  in  Turkey. 
The  tea  is  put  into  the  cup,  boiling 
water  poured  over  it,  and  instantly 
covered,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
aroma,  with  a  lid  which  is  used  as  a 
n>oon  to  sip  the  tea.  They  never  use 
sugar  and  milk  in  China  with  their 
tea. 

After  tea,  the  host  ushered  the  guests 
mto  the  room  where  the  repast  was 
prepared.  We  found  the  table  laid 
out  for  six  persons,  and  nothing  oould 
be  more  elegant  On  the  table  was 
•pread  a  silk  cover,  whose  edges  were 
embroidered  with  gold  and  silver. 
China  jars  were  filled  with  the  choicest 
flowers,  those  of  the  orange,  China 
uter,  and  camelia  japonica,&c.  These 
flowers  were  so  disposed  in  the  jars  as 
to  form  exact  patterns.  Interspersed 
^ere  animals  K>rmed  of  bamboo,  and 


covered  with  tuberoses,  jessamine, 
and  small  coloured  flowers,  so  skilfully 
arranged,  as  perfectly  to  conceal  the 
bamboo.  There  were  also  various 
fruits—pine-apples,  lei-chees,  bananas, 
together  with  dry  sweetmeats,  in 
carved  ivory  and  tortoiseshell  baskets. 
The  meats  were  served  in  bowls,  but 
they  were  arranged  upon  the  table 
with  the  strictest  attention  to  form  and 
order.  The  largest  were  placed  in 
the  centre,  and  those  around  corres- 
ponded accurately  with  each  other. 
The  sauces  were  placed  in  smaller 
bowls,  or  cups,  upon  silver  stands. 
Sam-shoo,  both  hot  and  cold,  and  an 
acid  wine  made  in  China,  were  conve- 
niently arranged  in  highly-chased  sil- 
ver pots,  of  a  slender,  upright  form, 
with  handles  and  spouts.  Before  each 
person  was  placed  a  small  embossed 
silver  cup,  about  two  inches  high,  for 
drinking  Sam-shoo  and  wine;  beside 
each  cup  was  placed  a  case  containing 
a  knife  and  chop-sticks.  The  chop- 
sticks were  of  ivory  ;  but  the  handles 
of  the  knives  and  the  cases  were  orna- 
mented, and  made  either  of  jade,  chased 
silver,  carved  ivory,  or  sandal- wood. 
Although  these  chop-sticks  were  pro- 
vided for  the  guests,  yet  it  is  custom- 
ary for  the  Chinese  to  carry  their  own 
with  them.  Chairs  of  equal  size  were 
placed  round  the  table,  and  the  whole 
party  sat  down  together. 

The  first  course  was  served  up  in 
antique  white  porcelain,  which  was 
very  beautiful,  but  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  tea-service.  This  course 
consisted  of  salted  meats  of  various 
descriptions,  pounded  shrimps  moulded 
into  the  forms  of  various  animals,  and 
a  soup,  or  stew,  which  at  first  I  took 
for  turtle,  but  afterwards  discovered 
to  be  fresh- water  tortoise.  The  whole 
of  the  meats  were  dressed  with  various 
sauces  ;  but  the  Chinese  invariably  add 
a  quantity  of  soy,  vinegar,  oil,  and  ca- 
pers. 

It  has  often  been  stated  that  earth- 
worms are  to  be  found  at  the  tables  of 
the  wealthy;  but  this  I  believe  to  be 
unfounded.  There  were,  however, 
on  this  occasion,  what  might  easily  be 
mistaken  for  them — the  grubs  which 
are  found  at  the  root  of  the  sugar- 
cane. A  bowl  of  rice  was  placed  be- 
fore each  person  to  be  eaten  with  the 
various  dishes.  The  food  was  cut  up 
in  small  pieces,  which  were  taken  up 
with  chop-sticks:    some  persons  find 
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great  difficulty  in  their  use^  bat  I  ex- 
perienced none.  After  each  dish,  a 
small  quantity  of  Sam-shoo  was  taken, 
and  occasionally  wine.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  fashion  of  asking 
persons  to  take  wine,  whether  nationtu 
or  borrowed,  was  here  observed.  One 
asked  another  to  take  Sam-shoo  or 
wine,  and  the  compliment  was  im- 
mediately returned  by  the  party  asked, 
and  the  cups  were  reversed  and  knock- 
ed upon  the  thumb-nail,  to  show  that 
they  had  been  emptied. 

The  next  course  was  s^ved  up  on 
coloured  porcelain,  and  consisted  of 
variously-dressed  poultry  of  every  de- 
scription, cut  into  small  pieces,  in  the 
forms  of  animals  and  nshes.  With 
this  course  appeared  the  celebrated 
birds'-nest  soup,  which  is  a  gelatinous 
substance,  tasting  like  unflavoured 
calves'-foot  jelly,  until  the  various  con- 
diments which  they  use  are  added, 
when  it  becomes  exceedingly  piquant 
and  palatable.  The  soup  was  ladled 
out  of  the  bowl  in  which  it  was  served 
by  means  of  a  cup,  aod  each  person 
sipped  it  from  his  bowl  with  a  small 
cup. 

The  succeeding  course  was  served 
up  on  white  china,  ornamented  with 
green  dragons,  each  having  four  claws; 
those  with  five  claws  are  only  used  by 
the  emperor.  This  course  was  com- 
posed of  aquatic  birds  of  all  kinds, 
among  which  was  the  mandarin-duck, 
which  is  fattened  to  an  enormous  extent, 
salted,  dried,  and  smoked.  This,  like 
their  other  food,  was  cut  up  into  small 
pieces,  and  although  very  rich,  it  is  not 
unlike  a  highly-flavoured  Westphalia 
ham  in  taste.  The  rice-bird  was  also 
here,  which  is  one  delicious  morsel  of 
fat.  The  various  vegetables  on  the 
table  were  so  immersed  in  oil  and  soy 
that  I  could  not  partake  of  them. 

Next  followed  a  course  of  pastry. 
Some  dishes  were  formed  into  the 
shapes  of  fishes  and  animals,  coloured 
like  nature,  and  the  interiors  were 
filled  with  sweetmeats,  some  of  which 
were  delicious.  This  was  succeeded 
by  other  courses,  the  numbers  and  va- 
rieties of  which  were  too  great  for 
description. 

One  of  the  greatest  marks  of  at- 
tention, on  the  part  of  a  host,  is  to 
press  his  friends  continually  to  eat 
more.  Sometimes  morsels  out  of  the 
same  bowl  are  transferred  to  that  of 
his  guest ;  at  others  they  are  put  di- 


rectly into  his  mouth  with  the  chop- 
sticks.  Sam-shoo  is  most  requisite 
after  this  rich  food,  to  assist  digestion  ; 
and  the  best  Sam-shoo  is  not  at  all  un- 
palatable. But  the  wine  is  wretched. 
Those  whose  digestive  organs  are 
good,  and  who  are  fond  of  rich  living, 
would  enjoy  the  Chinese  style. 

The  only  thing  inconsistent  with 
our  notions  of  good  breeding,  to  be 
witnessed  at  the  tables  of  the  Chinese, 
is,  that  during  dinner  and  after  dinner, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  good 
the  food  b,  and  how  well  they  have 
satisfied  their  cravings,  eructations  are 
emitted  to  a  disgusting  extent ;  and, 
according  to  their  ideas,  a  stigma 
would  be  cast  upon  the  host  were  this 
omitted. 

As  soon  as  the  repast  was  over,  tea 
was  handed  round  as  before,  and  the 
entertainment  was  concluded  with 
theatrical  representations  and  fire- 
works. The  ancient  costume  is  that 
which  is  adopted  on  the  stage,  but  it 
differs  little  from  that  of  the  present 
day.  The  parts  of  women  are  per- 
formed by  boys,  and  each  character, 
coming  on  the  stage,  describes  what 
he  is  about  to  perform. 

A  singer,  dressed  in  female  attire, 
excited  much  applause,  while  twanging 
on  a  three-stringed  guitar.  A  buifoon 
caused  much  laughter,  and  a  proces- 
sion perpetually  walked  across  the 
stage,  making  its  exit  and  reappearing 
on  the  other  side.  I  did  not  under- 
stand the  various  good  things  which 
were  uttered,  but  concluded  they  must 
have  been  excellent,  from  the  shrill 
laughter  and  applause  heard  from  the 
lattice  above,  where  the  ladies  were 
sitting,  and  from  the  evident  delight 
of  the  numerous  friends  who  were  in- 
vited to  witness  the  performances. 
This  entertainment,  in  Anglo- Chinese, 
is  termed  a  Sing- Song. 

The  Chinese  are  certainly  masters 
of  the  pyrotechnic  art.  Five  dragons 
ascend  into  the  air,  and  are  metamor- 
phosed into  fire-vomiting  lions.  One 
large  lantern  succeeds  this  spectacle  in 
a  mass  of  fire,  from  which  numerous 
smaller  lanterns  issue,  which,  in  their 
turn,  send  forth  various  and  innume- 
rable forms.  Some  of  the  fire-works 
on  the  present  occasion,  were  in  the 
form  of  fishes  and  animals  of  all  sorts, 
both  real  and  imaginary.  On  the  top 
of  some  were  seated  huge  mandarins, 
from  whose  enormous  corporations  in- 
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numerable  streams  of  fire  issued  forth, 
causiug  the  greatest  mirth  amongst 
the  spectators.  The  last  was  by  far 
the  most  beautiful.  It  represented  a 
mandarin's  house,  with  all  the  external 
ornaments,  and  animals  on  its  roof. 
After  a  short  time  this  changed  into  a 
mandarin  seated  in  a  sedan-chair,  with 
his  train  of  attendants,  and  the  usual 
appurtenances,  lanterns,  silken  flags, 
and  gongs. 


It  is  customary,  after  an  entertain- 
ment, to  send  presents  to  the  host.  It 
is  also  usual  to  give,  as  an  equivalent, 
three  or  four  dollars  amongst  the  ser- 
vants of  the  person  who  sends  these 
presents. 

The  system  of  presents  is  imiversal 
in  China.  If  a  quantity  of  tea  is  pur- 
chased, a  present  of  tea  is  given  to  the 
))urchaser,  and  silk  and  other  articles 
in  like  manner. 


CHAPTEB   VI.— THE   SOCIAL   AND    MORAL   POSITION    OF    WOMEN    IN    CHINA — ^MAR- 
RIAGE,    ETC. TRADITIONS  —  SUPERSTITIONS     OF     THE    CHINESE     CONCERNING 

WOMEN — ^INFANTICIDE. 


Woman  is  in  a  more  degraded  posi- 
tion in  China  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  globe,  and  her  humiliation  is 
renderea  more  conspicuous  by  the  ex- 
tent to  which  civilization  and  educa- 
tion have  been  carried  in  the  empire. 
In  no  rank  is  she  regarded  as  the 
companion  of  man,  but  is  treated 
solely  as  the  slave  of  his  caprice  and 
passions.  Even  amongst  the  females 
of  the  highest  ranks,  few  are  found  who 
can  read  or  write ;  their  education  is 
confined  to  the  art  of  embroidery,  play- 
ing on  a  horrid  three-stringed  guitar, 
and  nnging ;  but  the  obligation  of  obe- 
dience to  man  is  early  inculcated,  and 
the  greater  portion  of  their  time  is 
spent  in  smoking  and  playing  at  cards. 
The  women  of  the  poorer  classes  have 
no  education,  and  can  be  considered 
but  little  better  than  beasts  of  burden. 
A  man  of  that  rank  will  walk  deli- 
berately by  his  wife's  side,  while  she 
totters  under  a  heavy  load,  and  fre- 
quently may  she  be  seen  yoked  to  a 
plough,  while  her  husband  guides  it ! 
Those  of  the  lower  classes  who  are 
good-looking,  according  to  Chinese 
ideas  of  beauty,  are  purchased  by  the 
rich  at  about  twelve  or  fourteen  years, 
for  concubines,  and  are  then  instructed 
according  to  their  master's  ideas. 
The  Chinese  cannot  at  all  comprehend 
the  European  mode  of  treating  ladies 
with  respect  and  deference,  and  being 
naturally  superstitious,  attribute  to 
devilish  arts,  practised  by  the  fair  sex, 
the  just  appreciation  we  entertain  of 
their  value;  in  short,  they  consider 
European  ladies  have  an  influence 
somewhat  similar  to  that  ascribed  to 
an  evil  eye  by  Italian  superstition. 
Chinese  domestics  have  a  very  great 
objection  to  reside  in  a  European 
family,  over  which  a  lady  presides : 


and  an  old  tradition  of  theirs  curiously 
coincides  with  their  saperstition  about 
our  females — <'  That  Chioa  should 
never  be  conquered  until  a  woman 
reigned  in  the  far-  West.'*  Some  say 
that  this  prophecy  was  never  beard  of, 
until  they  were  conquered  by  the 
army  of  Queen  Victoria.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  they  all  contend  that  it  is  to 
be  found  in  some  of  their  oldest 
works. 

Many  traditions  are  extant  in  China 
relative  to  women  ;  and  amongst  other 
legends,  the  horrible  practice  of  de- 
forming the  female  foot  is  thus  said 
to  have  commenced : — the  wife  of  one 
of  their  ancient  emperors  was  found 
by  her  lord  and  master  near  the  apart- 
ment of  one  of  the  great  officers  of 
the  court,  who  had  the  reputation  of 
being  very  handsome.  Receiving  from 
the  emperor  a  torrent  of  abuse  for  her 
misconduct,  she  pleaded,  in  her  de- 
fence, that  it  was  not  her  fault,  but 
that  of  her  feet,  which  were  so  very 
large,  they  took  her  to  the  spot  sorely 
against  her  will.  The  emperor  im- 
mediately ordered  the  forepart  of  her 
feet  to  be  amputated.  Such  is  the 
origin  of  the  crippled  foot,  which 
from  this  time  became  the  fashion. 
The  appearance  of  these  distorted  ex- 
tremities, which  are  mere  tapering 
stumps,  is  most  disgusting  to  an 
European  eye.  Immediately  after  the 
birth  of  a  female,  her  toes  are  doubled 
down,  the  big  toe  is  made  to  overlap, 
and  bandages  are  then  applied  with 
an  incredible  amount  of  pressure ;  as 
age  advances,  the  whole  becomes  one 
mass  of  filth  and  abhorrent  humours. 
A  surgeon,  who  had  unbound  and  ex- 
amined the  foot  of  a  Chinese  lady, 
assured  me  that  the  effiuvia  arising 
from  it  was  more  offensive,  and  the 
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sight  more  disgosting,  than  anything 
he  had  ever  witnessed  in  a  dissecting- 
room.  The  handages  employed  are 
made  of  silk,  which  are  rarely  re- 
moved, and  these  are  covered  with 
fresh  ones  from  time  to  time,  and 
over  all  the  dwarf-shoe  is  secured, 
the  pointed  toe  of  which  is  stuffed 
with  cotton.  Owing  to  their  maim- 
ed feet,  the  women  cannot  walk  any 
distance,  even  with  the  assistance 
of  sticks  or  crutches,  which  they 
always  use  in  the  house.  The  hob- 
bling motion  of  one  who  attempts  to 
do  so,  is  considered  most  graceful  by 
the  Chinese  ;  and  ladies  who  essay  the 
exploit,  are  poetically  called  "  Totter- 
ing willows."  Women  of  the  higher 
orders,  when  they  go  abroad,  are  car- 
ried in  sedan-chairs  or  boats,  but  those 
who  cannot  afford  to  command  such 
equipages,  are  carried  on  the  backs  of 
men,  or  of  women  blessed  with  unde- 
formed  feet.  In  the  families  of  the 
wealthy  inhabitants,  all  the  daughters 
are  thus  maimed  for  life  ;  but  among 
the  poorer  classes,  if  there  are  two  or 
more  daughters,  one  is  always  deprived 
of  pedestrian  power,  and  she  is  hence 
invariably  considered  superior  to  her 
sisters,  and  may  become  a  wife.  The 
others  can  never  become  more  than 
handmaids,  except  they  intermarry 
with  the  very  lowest.  This  horrid 
and  barbarous  taste  is  most  unaccount- 
able in  a  nation,  where  the  undistorted 
natural  foot  of  woman  is  the  very 
model  of  beauty ;  the  high  instep  is 
equal  to  the  Andalusian,  and  the  arch 
of  the  sole  rivals  that  of  the  Arab ; 
the  ancle,  which  in  the  distorted  foot 
becomes  revoltingly  thick,  is  symmetry 
itself.  Such  a  foot,  of  course,  can 
only  be  seen  among  the  lower  classes. 
The  whole  female  character  seems  to 
be  completely  changed  by  the  bar- 
barous practice  in  question ;  for  the 
countenance  of  a  Chinese  beauty  is 
always  void  of  animation,  and  some- 
what expressive  of  the  suflTering  which 
her  ligatured  feet  may  produce,  while 
the  countenances  of  uncrippled  fe- 
males are  full  of  vivacity. 

In  the  course  of  conversation  with 
Lum-Qua  (the  celebrated  Chinese 
artist),  who  is  an  exceedingly  intelli- 
gent man,  I  asked  his  opinion  of  an 
English  belle  then  in  Canton,  and  his 
reply  was  truly  characteristic  of  the 
Chinese  ideas  of  beauty — **  Her  face 


is  too  round,  her  eves  too  Uae,  too 
larffe ;  she's  too  tali,  and  too  plump, 
ana  feet  so  large  she  can  walk  on 

THEM." 

Chinese  ideas  of  a  beautiful  face  are 
as  dissimilar  to  ours,  as  their  notions 
of  comely  feet.     A  Chinawoman,  to  be 
considered  handsome,   must  have     a 
thin,  flat  face,  high  cheek-bones,  a  cir- 
cular mouth,  a  very  small,  long  eje, 
arched  eyebrows,  low  forehead,  and  a 
countenance  void  of  expression :  her 
figure  must  be  nearlv  devoid  of  flesh, 
and  the  slightest  development  of  bosom 
would  mar  her  pretensions.    The  skin 
must  be  of  a  pale  yellow  hue,  convert- 
ible into  a  dirty  white  by  means  of 
cosmetics,  for  there  is  no  nation  where 
the  women  rely  so  much  on  foreign 
aid  as  the  Chinese.    They  are  literaUy 
one  mass  of  paints,  oil,  pork-fat,  and 
false  hair.  Notwithstandmg  these  pre- 
judices,  I  have  occasionally  seen  very 
good  looking  females  in   China,  of  a 
very  dark,  brunette  colour,  with  much 
animation  of  countenance,  and  pleasioK 
features.     Although  they  smoke  and 
chew  betel,  the  teeth  of  the  lower  or- 
ders are  very  beautiful,  and  the  bands 
and  arms  of  this  class,  including  even 
the  boatwomen,  are  very  finely  shaped 
and  proportioned — taking  them  as  a  na- 
tion, their  hands  and  arms  are  the  roost 
beautiful  I  have  ever  seen.  The  Chinese 
have  as  strange  ideas  about  nails  as 
they  have  about  feet — they  allow  them 
to  grow  to  an  incredible  length,  and 
the  ladies  suffer  them  to  become  so 
long  that  at  night  they  soAen  them  in 
oil,  and  twist  them  from  round  their 
wrists  to  prevent  them  being  broken. 
I  have  seen  men  with  the  nails  of  the 
middle  and  small  fingers  as  long  as  the 
fingers  themselves ;  and  these  they  put 
at  night  into  silver  cases,  to  preserve 
them,  and  to  such  an  extent  is  this  prac- 
tice carried,  that  the  upper  servants 
and  shopkeepers  always  endeavour  to 
let  a  nail  grow,  as  a  sign  that  they  do 
not  work  at  a  trade. 

The  price  of  a  wife  or  handmaid  va- 
ries from  one  dollar  to  five  thousand 
or  six  thousand  teals,*  and  a  man  who 
can  not  pay  the  whole  amount  at  once, 
does  so  by  instalments.  At  first  they 
give  what  is  termed  the  bargain-mo- 
ney, which  binds  the  parents  of  the  fe- 
male to  dispose  of  her  to  no  one  else  ; 
when  the  last  instalment  is  paid,  and 
the  presents  given,  then,  and  not  until 


*  A  '*  tael  "  is  a  sum  equal  to  six  shillings  and  four  pence. 
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then,  is  the  bride  or  concubine  trans- 
ferred to  the  purchaser.  Presents  are 
invariably  given  by  the  bridegroom 
to  the  bride's  parents^  which  are  some- 
times of  a  very  ludicrous  kind«  such  as 
a  fat  pig>  chests  of  tea,  sugar-candy, 
preserved  fruits^  &c. ;  these  are  inva- 
riably agreed  on^  both  as  to  descrip- 
tion ancf  quantity,  when  the  bargain  is 
made.  Early  marriages  are  encou- 
raged in  Chma,  among  the  wealthy 
dasses  and  the  mandarins,  as  the  ma- 

!  trimonial  age  varies  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  in  roales^  and  from  twelve  to 
iborteen  amongst  females.  The  poorer 
classes  marry  as  soon  as  they  acquire 
tofficient  money  to  purchase  a  wife, 
and  defray  the  attendant  expenses. 
There  are  no  Chinese  customs  so  little 
understood  as  their  marriages ;  thus  we 
often  hear  of  the  number  of  a  China- 
man's wives,  while  he  can  only  have 
(me  wife.  Among  the  mandarins  and 
wealthy  classes,  the  wife  is  always 
chosen  from  their  own  sphere  of  life, 
and  the  marriage  is  celebrated  with  so- 
lemn rites;  and  she  takes  her  husband's 
name.    There  is  some  sort  of  religious 

I  ceremony  performed  in  the  bride- 
groom's house.  The  bride  is  conducted 
thither  in  great  state  in  a  sedan-chair, 
which  is  decorated  most  gaily,  and  co- 
vered over  with  artificial  flowers,  and 
wbite^  being  the  mourning  colour  in 
China,  is  carefully  avoided  on  all  bridal 
occasions.  Numerous  attendants  pre- 
cede and  follow,  carrying  flags,  and 
lanterns,  and  beating  gongs  :  some  bear 
mandarin-ducks,  either  alive  or  carved 
in  wood,  as  emblems  of  conjugal  fidelity ; 
and,  it  is  said,  that  when  one  of  these 
docks  dies,  the  sorrowing  mate  imme- 
diately drowns  itself,  by  puttine  its 
bead  under  water.  There  is  also  a 
great  display  of  ladies'  dresses  and 
presents,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  spec- 
tacle is  measured  by  the  number  of 
attendants,  and  their  enjoyment,  by  the 
amount  of  noise.  Upon  reacbinff  the 
bridegroom's  house,  the  bride,  who  is 
▼died,  is  carried  over  the  sill  of  the 
door  by  matrons,  her  own  friends,  who 
most  be  the  mothers  of  numerous  fa- 
milies ;  and  she  is  thus  conveyed  across 
tbe  threshold,  as  it  is  considered  un- 
lucky for  her  to  place  her  foot  upon 
the  ground.  After  various  ceremo- 
nies, the  husband  and  wife  sit  down  to 
eat  together,  for  the  flrst  and  last  time 
in  her  life. 
The  marriage  tie  can  only  be  disse- 
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vered  by  the  husband  for  one  of  seven 
causes — barrenness^  adultery,  disobe- 
dience to  himself  or  his  parents,  talka- 
tiveness, thieving,  ill-temper,  and  in- 
veterate infirmities.  Though  the  wife 
should  be  found  guilty  of  any  of  these 
offences,  yet  she  cannot  be  divorced  if 
she  has  mourned  for  her  husband's  pa- 
rents, if  property  has  been  acquired 
since  their  marriage,  or  if  her  own  pa- 
rents are  dead.  Thus  the  wife  is  in 
possession  of  established  legal  rights  ; 
it  is  otherwise  with  a  handmaiden,  who 
never  receives  the  name  of  wife,  and 
the  handmaiden  is  invariably  bought 
from  a  family  inferior  to  that  of  the 
purchaser.  She  is  brought  home 
without  ceremony,  has  no  legal  rights, 
and  can  be  sold,  or  given  away.  The 
children  by  these  handmaids  inherit, 
but  after  the  children  by  the  wife,  if 
she  has  any ;  if  there  is  no  male  issue 
by  the  wife,  then  the  son  of  a  hand- 
maid will  succeed.  A  roan  may  have  as 
many  handmaids  as  he  can  afford  to  pur- 
chase or  support ;  indeed  I  knew  an  in- 
stance of  a  wealthy  Chinaman  who  had 
one  wife,  and  nine  handmaids.  The 
upper  class  of  servants  have  generally 
one  wife,  and  one  handmaiden.  The 
wife  invariably  has  distorted  feet,  and, 
amongst  the  wealthy,  the  handmaids 
have  generally  the  same  deformity. 
Amongst  the  higher  orders  there  is  a 
distinction  in  the  dress:  the  wife  wears  a 
petticoat  over  her  trowsers,  as  well  as  a 
jacket,  while  the  handmaiden  only  wears 
a  jacket  and  trowsers  :  the  wife*8  dress 
is  also  much  richer,  and  although  they 
eat  in  the  same  room,  still  the  wife  sits 
at  a  separate  table,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  the  handmaids  are  her  servants. 
The  chastity  of  women  is  so  little 
trusted,  that  the  Chinese  will  not  al- 
low a  male  attendant  to  approach  them 
after  ten  years  of  age,  and  male  chil- 
dren are  always  taken  from  their  mo- 
thers at  ten  years*  old,  and  educated 
with  the  men. 

Smoking  is  carried  to  such  an  extent 
that  female  children  acquire  the  habit 
at  a  very  early  age,  and  a  bag  to  carry 
tobacco  is  a  necessary  appendage  to  a 
lady's  suite.  The  anxiety  of  the  Chi- 
nese for  a  family  is  very  great,  but  they 
never  reckon  a  daughter  anything;  if 
a  man  has  not  a  son,  he  adopts  one, 
if  possible,  the  son  of  a  younger 
brother ;  and  such  adoption  is  under 
the  sanction  of  the  law.  One  great  ob- 
ject of  a  Chinaman  through  life  is  to 
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ensure  the  perpetoation  of  hU  name ; 
without  a  son,  he  lives  without  esti- 
mation,  as  he  dies  without  hope,  and  he 
sorrows  that  he  has  none  of  his  name 
or  race  to  sacrifice  to  his  manes«  and 
pay  the  usual  tribute  to  his  memory* 
So  much  value  do  the  Chinese  place 
upon  male  offspriogy  that  it  not  unfre- 
quently  happens  a  man  will  bribe  the 
midwife  to  purchase  a  male  child  of 
some  poor  person,  and  substitute  it  for 
his  own  daughter.  The  power  of  a 
father  over  his  children  is  absolute  in 
China*  and  he  may  dispose  of  them  in 
any  manner  he  pleases.  A  widow  in 
the  higher  ranks  is  prohibited  by  law 
from  contracting  a  second  marriage  ; 
but  one  in  an  inferior  walk  of  life  is  at 
liberty  to  do  so  if  she  pleases,  although 
the  permission  is  seldom  taken  advan- 
tage of,  owing  to  the  fact  that,  during 
widowhood,  she  has  sole  controul  over 
the  property  and  children  of  her  de- 
ceased husband.  This  privilege  would 
be  lost  to  her  if  she  married,  as  then 
the  next  brother,  or  next  of  kin,  would 
be  entitled  to  manage  the  property  and 


become  the  guardian  of  the  children  : 
should  the  eldest  son,  however,  be  of 
sufficient  age,  the  duty  would  devolve 
upon  him. 

Infanticide,  as  it  regards  female 
children,  is  commonly  reported  to  be 
carried  out  to  a  frightful  extent  in 
China.  That  such  a  crime  should  oc- 
casionally occur  is  very  possible,  and 
by  no  means  unlikely ;  but  it  appears 
contrary  to  reason  and  common  sense 
to  suppose  that  it  can  be  generally 
practised,  when  we  take  into  calculation 
the  amount  of  the  female  population 
of  the  Empire,  and  the  numerous  hand- 
maidens belonging  to  each  man  in  addi- 
tion to  his  wife,  as  they  have  generally 
two  or  three  handmaidens,  and  more, 
in  proportion  to  their  means.  Multi- 
tudes of  females,  also,  are  sold  in  their 
infancy,  who  are  bred  up  in  a  course 
of  infamy ;  it  is,  therefore,  almost  im- 
possible to  conceive  that  the  births  of 
females  should  so  far  exceed  those  of 
males  in  China,  as  to  admit  of  female 
infanticide  being  carried  to  any  extent. 


CHAPTER  Yn.«— A  MANDARIN  PROPOSES  TO  PURCHASE  AN  ENGLISH  LAPT — 
INVITATION  AND  VISIT  ON  BOARD  A  WAR-JCNR — MODE  OF  INVOKING  DBITT 
rOR   FAIR  WIND. 


A  DESCRIPTION  of  R  Chinese  war-junk, 
which  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  visit, 
and  of  my  introduction  to  her,  may 
not  be  unentertaining  to  the  reader. 
Having  become  acquainted  with  the 
second  mandarin,  who  was  about 
twenty-five  years  old,  he  invited  me  to 
go  on  board  his  ship,  which  was  pro- 
bably of  the  first  class,  as  she  had  two 
mandarins  on  board.  I  had  very 
nearly  determined  to  abandon  my 
inspection  of  his  vessel,  as  my  indig- 
nation was  excited  by  the  mandarin's 
proposition  to  purchase  a  lady  nearly 
connected  with  me.  His  mode  of 
proceeding  was  not  a  little  remark- 
able, and  showed  that  he  was  well 
versed  in  the  art  of  making  a  bar- 
gain, for  in  the  true  spirit  of  barter,  he 
nrst  proposed  to  take  her  off  my  hands 
at  a  low  price,  and  proceeded  to  bid 
for  her  at  a  gradually  increasing  rate, 
till  he  offered  the  highest  price  ever 
given  for  a  wife ;  studiously  inform- 
ing me,  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
would  neither  require  her  wardrobe 
nor  her  jewels.  Upon  learning  it  was 
not  the  custom  of  British  gentlemen 


to  sell  ladies,  he  expressed  hia  regret, 
but  begged  to  be  allowed  to  buy  her 
watch  and  chain  I  I  am  convinced* 
however,  that  he  did  not  intend  any 
insult  by  these  propositions,  as  he  was 
totally  unacquainted  with  European 
habits.  Observing  that  her  feet  were 
uncrippled,  he  could  not  reconcile  to 
his  mind  the  idea  that  she  could  be 
above  the  condition  of  a  handmaid — 
a  state  to  which  no  disgrace  attaches 
in  China,  and  which  admits  here  of 
mercantile  negotiation.  Having  satis- 
fied my  mind  as  to  the  real  character 
of  his  proposals,  I  lent  a  ready  ear 
to  his  courteous  and  pressing  invita- 
tion  to  return  his  visit  on  the  follow- 
ing day ;  and  my  new  friend  having 
obtained  my  promise  to  wait  on  him, 
rowed  off  from  my  vessel  to  his  own, 
in  a  twelve-oared  boat ;  the  next  day 
when  our  party  came  alongside  the 
war-junk,  my  friend  came  forward, 
and  made  signs  for  me  to  wait.  The 
delay,  it  afterwards  appeared,  arose 
from  the  fact,  that  the  first  mandarin 
had,  in  the  meantime,  arrived  on 
board,  whom  it  became  necessary  to 
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consalt  as  to  oar  reception ;  and  after 
a  short  time  we  were  ushered  on  deck, 
to  which  we  ascended  by  a  very  rudely- 
eoDstracted  ladder.  We  found  an 
immense  number  of  Chinese  sailors 
on  board,  leading  us  to  conclude  that 
she  was  more  numerously  manned,  in 
proportion  to  her  size,  than  the  ships 
of  our  navj.  We  were  conducted  by 
my  friend  into  the  cabin,  which  we 
entered  by  descending  two  or  three 
steps  from  the  main  deck.  The  end 
of  the  cabin,  comprising  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  stern,  was  occupied  as 
a  joss-house,  fitted  up  in  the  usual 
manner,  with  lanterns :  on  either  side 
there  was  a  smaller  cabin,  from  one 
of  which  came  forth,  walking  ma- 
jestically, the  first  mandarin,  clad  in 
silken  robes  and  velvet  cape.  He 
was  a  Tery  fine-looking  man,  of  com- 
manding and  stately  appearance,  with 
a  renuu-kably  intelligent  countenance, 
and  about  thirty-six  years  of  age. 
He  almost  started  back  with  amaze- 
ment upon  seeing  my  companion.  The 
Sotlemen  of  the  party  standing  up  as 
entered,  he  motioned  us  to  be  re- 
seated, and  would  not  himself  take  a 
seat  until  we  had  resumed  ours.  He 
then  sat  down  on  one  side  of  a  table, 
opposite  to  the  lady,  and  directed  tea 
and  sweetmeats  to  be  produced,  an 
order  which  was  instantly  complied 
with.  It  appeared  most  extraordinary 
to  OS,  that  he,  a  man  of  rank,  in  a 
nation  holding  females  in  such  con- 
tempt, should  have  so  far  deviated 
from  their  prejudices  and  customs,  as 
to  rise^  and  with  his  own  hand,  present 
the  lady  first  with  tea,  leaving  the  se- 
cond mandarin  to  hand  it  to  us.  This 
he  did  with  the  same  degree  of  cour- 
tesy with  which  a  similar  act  would 
have  been  performed  in  Europe.  Find- 
ing that  the  inferior  ofiioers  and  crew 
were  pressing  forward,  and  crowding 
the  steps  leading  into  the  cabin,  to 
stare  at  us,  he  rebuked  them  in  a  very 
peremptory  tone,  and  was  reluctantly 
obeyed.  There  was  no  door  or  parti- 
tion of  any  kind  to  the  cabin,  which 
ky  exposed  to  the  view  of  all  on  deck. 
The  crew  did  not  seem  to  be  under 
the  same  discipline  that  prevails  with 
us,  but  possibly  they  w^re  so  accord- 
ing to  Chinese  notions.  4^  order  being 
given,  two  musicians  sibpped  out  from 
the  midst  of  the  crew,  and  seated 
themselves  upon  the  steps,  each  sup- 
phed  wiUi  a  musical  instrument  re- 


sembling a  guitar,  but  of  diflerent 
shapes,  and  they  commenced  one  of 
their  horribly-discordant  songs — songs 
which  the  mandarins  seemed  to  en- 
joy. They  laughed  and  smiled  most 
approvingly,  and  regarded  us  most 
anxio^usly,  with  a  view  apparently  to 
discover  from  our  countenances  if  the 
entertainment  met  with  similar  appro- 
bation on  our  part.  During  this  per- 
formance, pipes  were  prepared,  light- 
ed, and  handed  round :  the  first  man- 
darin offered  one  to  the  lady,  which, 
of  course,  was  refused  ;  and  we  gen- 
tlemen were  handed  pipes,  which  we 
smoked  with  them:  but  the  second 
mandarin  jumped  up,  as  if  a  sudden 
idea  had  flashed  across  his  mind,  and 
filling  an  opium-pipe,  .^^ent  into  his 
cabin,  where,  having  prepared  his  bed, 
spreading  over  it  a  silken  coverlet,  he 
made  signs  to  my  companion  to  induce 
her  to  lie  down,  and  smoke  the  drug. 
Great  was  his  surprise,  and  deep  his 
apparent  regret,  at  her  refusal :  and  if 
ever  one  of  Eve's  daughters  repented 
of  gratifying  the  curiosity  so  natural 
to  them,  her  repentance  was  genuine 
for  having  gone  on  board.  At  this 
moment  her  countenance  was  the  pic- 
ture of  terror,  firmly  believing,  as  she 
did,  that  some  mischief  or  evil  was  con- 
templated; and  she  expressed  great 
anxiety  to  depart  as  speedily  as  possi- 
ble, buring  the  time  we  were  smok- 
ing, the  first  mandarin  gazed  upon  her 
face  and  attire  with  evident  astonish- 
ment, as  one  who  had  seen  something 
strange  for  the  first  time ;  and  stand* 
ing  up,  with  a  courteous  movement,  he 
placed  the  forefinger  of  his  right  hand 
upon  the  cap  and  flowers  under  her 
bonnet,  and  then  cautiously  upon  her 
cheek,  as  if  he  wished  to  discover 
whether  the  former  were  part  and 
parcel  of  her  person.  He  then  point- 
ed to  her  brooch  and  watch,  which 
were  alternately  handed  to  him  for  in- 
spection, and  having  examined  each 
with  much  attention,  he  returned  them 
with  much  grace;  he  examined  her 
nails,  and  finding  them  inadequate 
to  his  ideas  of  proportion,  he  looked 
down  at  her  feet,  which  being  uncrip- 
pled, he  was  evidently  much  puzzled, 
possibly  fromhis  inability  to  contemplate 
her  as  a  wife,  or  to  reconcile  to  his  mind 
the  idea  of  her  having  been  refused  to  be 
sold  for  so  large  a  sum  to  his  junior  of- 
ferer, who  was  evidently  recounting  to 
him  the  whole  story  connected  with 
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his  mercenary  proposition.  His  con- 
duct and  deportment  towards  her, 
however,  was  a  perfect  enigma,  con- 
sidering his  prejudices  concerning 
women  ;  for  bis  manner  was  even 
more  polished  and  respectful  than 
that  of  a  European  gentleman  would 
have  been.  After  we  finished  our 
pipes,  he  conducted  us  with  the  utmost 
pride  over  his  ship,  evidently  deeming 
his  arrangements,  appointments,  and 
various  appendages,  unexceptionable. 
He  took  both  my  bands  in  his,  knock- 
ed them  against  his  breast,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  bent  his  body  forward. 
He  retained  my  hands  within  his,  as 
he  led  me  forward  round  each  gun, 
and  pausing  now  and  then,  looked 
for  expressions  of  satisfaction  and  ad- 
miration ;  while  I  endeavoured  as 
much  as  possible  to  impress  him  with 
an  idea  of  my  acknowledgments  and 
wonder. 

The  junk  was  a  two-decker,  and  bad 
thirty  guns  on  each  deck ;  and  I  found 
these  guns  varying  in  their  calibre, 
construction,  and  form,  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  Some  were  of  a  much 
more  modern  construction  than  others, 
which  were  evidently  very  ancient ; 
one  or  two  guns  were  of  brass,  and 
were  well  finished,  which  he  seemed  to 
regard  with  great  pride.  The  guns 
on  both  decks  corresponded  in  variety, 
and  they  were  all  firmly  fixed,  it  never 
being  contemplated  that  any  occasion 
could  arbe,  when  it  would  be  desirable 
to  change  their  elevation  or  position. 
This  arrangement  was  only  in  accord- 
ance with  tne  Chinese  system  of  gun- 
nery ;  as  it  is  their  practice  only  to  fire 
the  gun  which  happens  to  be  pointed 
most  in  the  direction  of  the  object  to 
be  struck,  never  thinking  of  mak- 
ing many  guns  bear  upon  the  same 
point.  A  variety  of  national,  warlike 
implements  were  hung  about,  such  as 
pikes,  axes,  and  spears,  issuing  from 
the  centre  of  a  half-moon  (made  to  fit 
nicely  on  a  man's  neck),  on  the  end  of 


a  handle  ten  feet  long,  bows  and  ar- 
rows, and  such  like.  The  dirt  and  filth 
were  essentially  Chinese.  The  crew 
wore  no  uniform  on  this  occasion,  and 
were  distributed  about  in  various  mess- 
es, either  cooking  or  eating.  The  se- 
cond mandarin  treated  the  first  with  the 
same,  or  even  more,  respect  than  a  first 
lieutenant  would  his  captain.  After 
seeing  everything,  the  first  mandarin 
conducted  us  to  the  top  of  the  ladd^, 
and  in  a  most  courteous  manner  took 
his  leave  of  us,  while  my  friend  re- 
mained to  see  us  off.  I  should  men- 
tion that  I  took  a  present  of  cherry- 
brandy  on  board,  which  was  quaffed 
by  our  hosts  in  an  inconceivably  short 
time,  with  evident  satisfaction.  In  a 
day  or  two  after  the  visit,  this  war- 
junk  weighed  anchor,  and  was  relieved 
by  another,  which  saluted  her  on  her 
departure  with  a  number  of  guns. 

In  every  war-junk,  as  well  as  in  all 
other  vessels,  the  Chinese  perform  a 
kind  of  religious  ceremony;  or,  in 
Anglo- Chinese,  they  ^'chin-chin  Joss," 
morning  and  evening,  by  burning 
pieces  of  paper,  and  joss-sticks,  ac- 
companied with  the  beating  of  gougs. 
The  larger  the  junk  or  boat  is,  the 
greater  is  the  noise,  as  the  gongs  are 
more  numerous  and  of  greater  sise. 
Previous  to  the  sailing  of  a  ship,  this 
rite  is  performed  with  much  greater 
ceremony  than  on  other  occasions; 
they  cut  off  the  head  of  a  cock  (one 
of  the  largest  and  best  which  can  be 
procured),  besmear  the  bow  with  his 
blood,  and  finally  throw  him  into  the 
water ;  as  by  this  sacrifice,  they  hope 
to  propitiate  the  deity,  and  insure  a 
favourable  breeze.  The  cock  ia  a 
bird  used  on  various  religious  occa- 
sions, and  a  Chinaman's  oath  b  taken 
by  cutting  off  a  cock's  head—an  act 
by  which  the  deponent  expresses  his 
desire  that,  if  he  should  state  a  fake- 
hood,  his  head  may  be  cut  off  in  a 
similar  manner,  both  in  this  world 
and  in  the  next. 


CHAPTER  Vni RELIGION   OF   THE   CHINESB — THREE  RELIGIOUS  SECTS— 4>ESCRIP- 

TION   or  JOSS-HOUSES TEMPLE   OF   HAMON   AND    SACRED   SWINE ^BOATWOMAN 

PROPITIATING   HER   HUSBAND'S   MANES PEASANT   MAKING  OFFERINGS  TO  QUI 

VISIT  OF  ONE   JOSS    TO   THE   TEMPLE    OF   ANOTHER ROMAN   CATHOLIC   PROCES- 
SION  OF   SAINTS,    ANGELS,    AND   DEVILS,    AT   MACAO. 


The  Chinese  are  divided  into  three 
religious  sects— those  of  Buddha,  Tu- 
ki-a-su,  and  Ja-on ;  but  the  Buddhists 


are  the  most  numerous.  They  appear 
to  be  imbued  with  little  or  no  reli- 
gious feelings,  laugh  at  their  padres 
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or  priests^  enter  their  temples,  and 
q>pear  before  their  deities  with  the 
greatest  indifference.  Their  sacred 
books  coDsbt  of  a  series  of  moral  les- 
sons ;  and  the  writings  of  Confucius, 
their  greatest  and  most  celebrated 
philosopher,  rank  highest  among  them ; 
Yet  immoriditj  never  reached  a  greater 
height  than  in  China,  for  revelation  has 
never  shone  upon  their  soil,  nor  ap- 
plied its  healing  virtue  there  to  the 
cormption  of  nature. 

A  visit  to  one  joss-house  or  temple 
is  a  visit  to  all.  The  interior  is  hung 
vnth  lanterns,  in  which  the  lamps  are 
kept  burning  all  the  day,  and  which 
are  decorated  with  tinsel,  and  painted 
with  most  gaudy  colours;  the  walls 
glitter  with  the  most  glaring  hues,  ac- 
cording to  Chinese  notions  of  taste; 
but,  on  entering,  the  coup^'TceH  is  rather 
agreeable.  In  the  temple  near  Can- 
ton, called  Honan,  are  three  large, 
gih  images  of  Buddha — the  present, 
pa»t»  and  future.  The  sacred  swine 
kept  here — ^fit  emblems  of  an  immoral 
people — are  fed  until  they  reach  an 
incredible  degree  of  obesity:  these 
creatures  are  never  killed,  but  are  al- 
lowed to  live  the  natural  term  of  life, 
and  wben  they  die,  are  buried  with  the 
greatest  solemnity.  Their  domiciles 
are  never  cleansed,  filth  accumulates 
until  it  reaches  their  backs,  and  no 
wallowing  swine  can  he  happier  than 
these. 

Their  deities,  like  their  mandarins, 
have  their  various  grades ;  and  as  al- 
dermanic  proportions  are  the  acme  of 
beauty  in  man,  according  to  Chinese 
ideas,  so  is  their  Joss  number  one, 
always  represented  with  a  pendant 
belly ;  his  wife  and  son  are  usually 
seated  behind  him,  and  the  son  ranks 
nomber  two.  But  the  Chinese  deities 
are  innumerable.  The  altars  before 
the  Josses  are  decorated  according  to 
their  ranks;  upon  those  before  the 
image  of  Joss  number  one,  in  the  weal- 
thier temples,  are  placed  massive  silver 
candlesticks,  the  candles  in  which  are 
kept  ever  burning.  Silver  vases  and 
other  ornaments  add  to  the  general 
effect,  and  the  whole  appearance  fear- 
fnlly  corresponds  with  tnat  of  Roman 
Catholic  churches.  A  profusion  of 
artificial  flowers  appear  in  all  direc- 
tions* some  of  these  are  formed  from 
ti>e  wing-feathers  of  a  king-fisher, 
whose  plumage  is  of  the  most  surpass- 
iog   brilliancy.     Offerings   are   pre- 


sented by  the  people  to  their  gods,  of 
fish,  fat  pork  dressed  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  rice,  fruits,  tea,  and  sam-choo — 
a  spirit  prepared  from  rice  ;  these 
edible  offerings  are  devoured  by  the 
priests  at  the  end  of  the  day.  Per- 
fumed incense-rods,  or  joss-sticks,  like 
the  incense  in  Romish  temples,  toge- 
ther with  small  oil-lamps,  shed  a  per- 
petual light  on  each  altar.  With  the 
exception  of  the  silver  candlesticks, 
similar  appendages  deck  the  altars  of 
their  infernal  deities,  who  are  con- 
tinually consulted  about  the  destiny  of 
their  votaries.  Two  hollow  pieces  of 
bamboo,  called  "  sticks  of  fate,"  are 
always  at  hand,  which  instruments 
must  be  thrown  three  times  to  obtain 
an  omen,  and  the  decision  depends  upon 
the  manner  in  which  they  may  twice 
happen  to  fall.  I  was  amused  by  the 
information  given  me  by  an  old  priest, 
who  said  that  a  favourable  augury 
might  always  be  secured  by  sleight  of 
hand,  and  I  made  atrial  under  his  direc- 
tion, and  found  his  information  to  be 
correct.  A  variety  of  flags  were  sus- 
pended round  about,  and  images  re- 
posed upon  the  altar,  which  the  same 
old  priest  assured  me  were  the  votive 
offerings  of  those  whose  prayers  were 
granted.  Such  offerings  as  these  pre- 
vailed amongst  the  ancient  Pagans, 
and  are  perpetuated,  with  many  other 
heathen  rites  and  forms,  in  Romish 
as  well  as  in  Chinese  worship;  some 
of  these  usages  might  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  the  Jesuits,  who  visited 
China  nearly  three  centuries  ago  ;  but 
this  is  peremptorily  and  truly  denied. 
The  Chinese  and  Romish  priests  alike 
read  their  service  in  a  language  un- 
known to  the  people.  The  Pali  is  the 
language  of  Chinese  devotion,  and  I 
have  heard  that,  though  written  by  the 
priests,  they  understand  it  not.  To 
pursue  the  similitude,  the  priests  walk 
up  and  down  before  the  altar,  mumble 
the  service  with  great  rapidity,  use 
many  bowings  and  genuflexions,  and 
ring  bells  at  stated  intervals.  They 
live  in  the  greatest  indolence,  but  whe- 
ther they  derive  their  support  from 
taxation  or  voluntary  contribution,  I 
was  unable  to  discover ;  they  affect 
a  life  of  celibacy ;  but,  even  amongst 
the  Chinese,  there  is  no  class  more 
immoral. 

The  doctrine  of  the  transmigration 
of  souls  is  unequivocally  maintained  ; 
hence  all  who  now  enter  into  the  mar- 
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riage  state  are  held  to  have  been  thus 
allied  in  a  former  state  of  existence. 
All  their  notions  concerning  a  future 
life  are  obscure ;  indeed  future  rewards 
and  punishments,  according  to  their 
theory,  will  be  regulated  by  the  laws 
of  the  Celestial  Empire.  They  be- 
lieve that,  after  their  departure  from 
the  fleshy  they  will  stand  in  need  of 
the  same  goods,  accommodations,  and 
alliances  they  here  enjoy.  According 
to  the  prevailing  superstition,  these 
wants  may  be  supplied  by  burning 
pieces  of  paper  representing  money, 
eatables, animals,  and  even  servants, for 
the  benefit  of  the  departed,  and  they 
suppose  that  these  papers,  by  passing 
through  the  fire,  turn  into  the  reali- 
ties they  represent.  These  puppets  of 
coloured  paper  portray,  with  great 
fidelity,  the  various  articles  and  goods 
they  would  fain  convey  to  their  de- 
ceased friends ;  but  dollars  and  sycee- 
silver  are  cut  out  in  tinsel,  and  the 
viands,  which  cannot  be  thus  shaped 
out  by  art,  are  written  on  separate 
pieces  of  coloured  paper. 

Connected  with  this  paper  supersti- 
tion, are  two  incidents,  of  which  I 
was  an  eye-witness.  I  saw  a  boat- 
woman  in  Hong-Kong  throwing  into 
the  fire,  near  a  grave,  several  bits  of 
paper,  cut  into  the  form  of  a  China- 
woman; she  fanned  the  flame  with  her 
hat,  and  uttered  the  most  hideous 
cries  :  her  countenance,  notwith- 
standing, presented  the  appearance  of 
the  most  complete  indifference — I 
might  almost  say  vacancy.  I  watched 
her  for  a  considerable  time,  during 
which  she  both  fanned  the  flame,  and 
continued  her  yells  with  undiminished 
vigour.  It  was  the  anniversary  of  her 
husband*s  death,  and  she  was  burning 
paper  wives  to  propitiate  the  manes  of 
her  deceased  partner,  in  order  to  in- 
duce him  to  send  her  another  hus- 
band. 

The  next  incident  of  this  character 
that  I  witnessed  occurred  at  no  great 
distance  from  Victoria.  I  was  riding, 
accompanied  by  some  friends,  when 
we  saw  a  Chinaman  and  his  whole 
family  round  a  long  pole,  which  was 
erected  in  a  pady-neld.  On  the  top 
of  this  pole  a  cock  was  tied  by  the 
leg,  beneath  which  hung  the  garments 
of  an  agricultural  labourer,  having 
the  arms  and  legs  of  the  dress  dis- 
tended by  pieces  of  bamboo.  At  the 
foot  of  the  pole  a  fire  was  kindled. 


into  which  the  Chinaman  continually 
threw  small  pieces  of  paper,  and  the 
whole  family,  during  the  process, 
uttered,  in  chorus,  the  most  hideous 
noises.  One  of  the  party  played  & 
running  accompaniment  on  a  gon^, 
while  the  father  of  the  family,  every 
now  and  then,  struck  the  cock  with  a 
rod,  to  keep  it  fluttering  in  mid^air. 
This  proved  to  be  an  incantation  and 
vow  to  their  infernal  god.  Qui ;  they 
promised  to  present  him  with  a  cock 
and  a  new  suit  of  clothes  on  the  first 
convenient  opportunity,  provided  he 
secured  them  a  plentiful  crop  of  rice. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  witness 
a  religious  water  procession,  which  was 
one  of  their  high  ceremonies  ;  one 
Joss  going  by  night  to  visit  the  Joss 
of  another  temple.  The  boat  in  which 
he  was  conveyed  was  decorated  with 
flags,  lighted  lanterns,  and  flowers  ; 
festoons  and  fantastic  forms  of  lighted 
lamps  ornamented  the  exterior,  and 
twined  round  the  masts.  In  the  oabin 
a  variety  of  eatables,  silver  candle* 
sticks,  and  flowers,  were  placed  upon 
a  long  table,  at  the  head  of  which  the 
idol  was  seated  ;  on  either  side  were 
priests,  habited  in  yellow  silk  embroi- 
dered robes.  Musicians  and  singers 
enlivened  the  party  with  most  inhar* 
monious  sounds.  This  vessel  was  fol- 
lowed and  surrounded  by  a  variety  of 
smaller  boats,  illuminated  with  co- 
loured lanterns.  Upon  reaching  the 
shore,  where  the  temple  of  the  other 
Joss  stood,  he  was  seen  seated  at  the 
door,  surrounded  by  his  sacriflcial  at- 
tendants ;  the  priests  of  the  vbitor 
arose,  took  the  viands  from  the  table* 
and  carried  them  to  their  waiting  bre- 
thren, by  whom  they  were  graciously 
received,  and  placed  in  their  own 
temple.  After  this  ceremony,  the 
priests  of  both  shrines  took  up  their 
respective  idols,  and  like  children 
playing  with  dolls,  caused  them  to 
salute  each  other,  in  a  most  becoming 
manner.  The  visitors  then  retired  in 
the  same  order  in  which  they  had 
arrived,  the  musicians  redoubled  their 
efforts  ;  and  the  compliment  of  the 
visit  was  returned  the  following 
evening. 

The  temples  are  rarely  cleansed, 
and  the  Chinese  not  being  remarkable 
for  cleanliness,  the  accumulation  of 
flith  and  dust  can  easily  be  imagined. 
Mendicants  are  permitted  to  reside  in 
the  outer  portion  of  the  temples,  and 
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are  sapported  by  the  donations  of  the 
ebari  table. 

The  sect  of  the  Tu-ki*a-8ii  profess 
to  be  the  followers  of  Confucius, 
vhoae  writings  treat  of  the  customs  of 
their  ancestors,  of  social  virtues,  and 
of  goYernment. 

The  sect  of  Ja*on  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  followers  of  La-on-ke-uro, 
who  ia  stated  to  have  been  a  con- 
temporary of  Confucius  ;  his  writings 
relate  to  the  same  subjects,  and  the 
professors  of  this  sect  are  alobymists 
and  fortune-tellers. 

There  is  a  settlement  of  six  or 
•even  £unilies  of  Jews  in  China,  which 
was  discovered  some  years  ago  by  the 
missionaries,  who  stated  that  they 
have  a  synagogue,  and  keep  them- 
selves perfectly  distinct,  intermarrying 
amongst  themselves.  They  observe 
most  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  ancient 
Jews,  and  are  said  to  have  first  ap* 
peared  in  China  about  200  years  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Christ. 

Painfiil  as  it  was  for  a  Christian  to 
witness  the  procession  of  Joss,  it  was 
still  more  painfiil  to  me  to  behold  a 
superstitious  procession  at  Macao,  got 
up  by  those  who  bear  the  name  of 
Qirist.  It  was  the  fete  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  saint,\who  awaited,  at  the 
dmrch  which  bore  his  name,  the  visit 
of  a  brother  saint,  from  a  neighbour- 
iDg  church.  High  mass  having  been 
performed,  and  an  oration  delivered 
ID  honour  of  the  feted  saint,  before  a 
crowded  congregation  of  the  Portu- 
guese inhabitants,  and  some  Chinese 
women,  the  procession  formed  in 
the  following  order : — 

First  came,  des  en/ans  de  ehouer,  in 
dirty  white  surplices,  chanting,  and 
•winging  lighted  incense-burners  ; 
then  .followed  the  priests,  two  and 
two,  in  their  black  robes,  they  also 
planting ;  then  appeared  the  saint, 
borne  on  the  shoulders  of  four  priests. 
The  platform  upon  which  he  stood 
was  very  gay,  with  a  profusion  of 
gaudy,  coloured  calico  flowers,  and 
tinsel  leaves ;  a  white  bird  stood  by  his 
aide,  but  whether  a  stork  or  swan  I 
could  not  discover,  on  which  his 
rifrht-haiid  seemed  to  rest  for  support. 
The  idol  was  followed  by  little  girls, 
varying  from  three  to  five  years  of 
age,  ludicrously  dressed,  to  represent 
angels.  These  were  attired  in  white 
frocks,  over  a  yellow  calico  under- 
drese,  exceedingly  short,  in  order  to 


show  the  magnificence  of  their  shoes 
and  stockings — and  with  hoops,  which 
made  the  width  of  the  little  mortals 
double  their  height.  The  bottoms  of 
their  frocks  were  ornamented  with 
flowers  and  leaves  resembling  those 
which  adorned  the  graven  image,  and 
they  wore  red  silk  stockings,  with 
green  clocks,  on  their  little  legs,  and 
their  tiny  feet  were  encased  in  bright 
blue  satin  shoes.  Some  of  their  heads 
were  encircled  with  wreaths  of  bright- 
coloured  calico  flowers ;  others  were 
decorated  with  towering  plumes  of 
many-coloured  ostrich  feathers;  and 
last  and  least  of  them  all,  came  a  little 
mortal,  about  three  years  old,  with  a 
resplendent  brazen  helmet  on  her 
head,  from  the  top  of  which  issued  a 
snowy  plume ;  and  most  ludicrously  did 
this  minute  specimen  of  humanity 
strut  on  with  conscious  pride.  The 
hair  of  these  children  was  dressed  in 
the  tight  round  curls  of  an  English 
coachman's  bob-wig,  and  large  wings 
of  golden  tissue  waved  from  their 
shoulders ;  around  their  bodies  were 
bound  broad  belts  of  pink  ribbon,  with 
streamers  reaching  to  their  heels  ;  and 
the  poor  little  creatures  walked  with 
evident  delight  at  their  unaccustomed 
finery,  and  overloaded  heads.  Fol* 
lowing  the  children  were  many  men, 
who  were  doing  penance,  dressed  as 
devils ;  they  wore  hideous  masks  on 
their  faces,  horns  on  their  heads,  and 
long  black  serge  robes,  tied  round 
their  waists  by  a  thick  hempen  rope : 
to  their  feet  were  attached  chains, 
which  they  dragged  after  them  along 
the  ground  ;  their  hands  were  also 
manacled,  and  they  continually  clanked 
their  chains.  These  so-caUed  peni- 
tents were  continually  passing  jokes 
with  their  friends  around  them,  and 
seemed  highly  amused  with  their  own 
gprotesque  appearance.  The  rear  was 
brought  up  by  a  vast  concourse  of 
spectators.  I  felt  grieved  at  this  ter- 
rible mockery  of  religion  I  this  awful 
mummery,  performed  in  the  name  of 
Christianity,  before  the  eyes  of  the 
heathen,  as  it  bore  far  too  close  an 
analogy  to  the  visit  of  one  heathen 
deity  to  the  temple  of  another.  What 
must  be  the  estimate  of  Christianity 
in  the  minds  of  the  Chinese,  who 
witness  such  scenes  as  these!  They 
may  well  ask  where  is  the  differ- 
ence between  pagan  and  papal  idol- 
atry? 
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CHAPTER   IX— >THE   UONARCHT,  OOVEBNHENT,   LANGUAGE,    AND  CHARACTERISTIC 
QUALITIES   OF   THE   CHINESE. 


The  Chinese  monarchy  being  abso- 
lute, without  the  slightest  check,  the 
punishments  of  the  empire  are  most 
cruel,  and  ill-proportioned  to  the 
crimes  for  which  they  are  severally 
inflicted :  for  the  slightest  offence,  a 
mandarin  is  degraded,  banished,  and 
deprived  of  all  property.  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  emperor  not 
only  visits  the  sins  of  the  father  upon 
his  children,  but  extends  his  wrath  to 
the  collateral  branches  of  the  family, 
inflicting  upon  them  the  same  punish- 
ment pronounced  upon  the  offender. 
The  abominable  system  of  espionage 
was  never  carried  to  a  greater  extent 
either  in  France,  or  Austria,  than 
that  which  is  practised  in  China :  the 
smallest  expression,  which  may  be 
construed  into  a  reflection  upon  the 
emperor,  is  reported  to  him,  and  the 
culprit's  punishment  is  death.  The 
emperor,  when  he  condemns  an  old 
favourite,  as  a  mark  of  favour,  sends 
him  a  sword,  with  an  intimation  that 
he  may  take  away  his  own  life ;  his 
death  is  frequently  followed  by  the 
execution  of  his  children,  and  nearest 
relations.  Theft  is  punished  with 
the  bastinado,  and  torture.  Man- 
slaughter and  homicide  are  classed 
with  murder,  and  capitally  punbhed : 
this  makes  the  Chinese  even  hesitate 
to  approach  a  dead  body,  or  give  in- 
formation, if  they  have  seen  one,  lest 
they  should  be  accused  of  the  deed. 
There  are  various  modes  of  inflicting 
capital  punishments:  sometimes  the 
culprit  is  beheaded,  or  strangled  by 
the  bow-string ;  at  others,  that  most 
cruel  practice  of  hewing  the  liv- 
ing victim  to  pieces  is  resorted  to. 
The  extremities  are  first  severed 
from  the  trunk,  vital  parts  being 
carefully  avoided  in  order  to  prolong 
the  pain  and  suffering  of  the  victim. 
Filial  disobedience  is  considered  a 
crime  next  in  atrocity  to  murder,  and 
is  punished  by  the  bastinado,  and 
severe  beating  with  bamboos  of  various 
sizes.  When  a  man  becomes  rich, 
and,  in  his  folly,  or  through  parsi- 
mony, neglects  to  present  offerings, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  bribe  the  man- 
darin of  his  district,  he  is  invariably 
accused  of  some  offence,  seized,  and 
tortured,  to  extract  some  of  his  wealth. 


The  modes  of  torture  are  various— 
but  those  generally  adopted  are,  the 
rack,  and  gradual  roasting  before  a 
slow  fire.  Traffic  in  opium  is  most 
severely  punished ;  a  man  detected 
in  smoking  opium,  is  put  to  the  tor- 
ture, until  he  gives  up  the  name  of 
the  person  from  whom  he  bought  the 
poison — and  each  person,  through 
whose  hands  it  is  traced,  is  similarly 
dealt  with,  until  the  smuggler  is  dis- 
covered. The  offenders  are  punished, 
by  the  bastinado,  pillory,  banishment, 
and  forfeiture  of  property.  This 
punishment  has  often  been  extended 
to  the  son  and  brothers  of  the  smug- 
gler. The  reason  that  punishments 
for  smoking  and  smuggling  opium  are 
rarely  heard  of,  is  owing  to  the  pre- 
sents and  bribes  which  are  heaped 
upon  the  mandarins  by  those  who  are 
guilty  of  practising  those  offences.  A 
mandarin,  when  be  discovers  an  offen- 
der, is  able  to  carry  on  a  most  profit- 
able trade,  by  holding  the  accusation 
in  terroretn  over  him,  till  he  has 
squeezed  all  he  can  out  of  him.  Bri- 
bery and  corruption  are  carried  on  to 
an  enormous  extent  throughout  the 
whole  state,  and  are  in  a  great  mea- 
sure countenanced  by  the  emperor,  if 
not  the  immediate  result  of  his  will. 
He  remunerates  his  viceroys,  manda- 
rins, and  other  servants,  with  salaries 
so  absurdly  low,  as  to  be  quite  inade- 
quate to  the  support  of  their  respective 
stations.  There  are  no  judges,  pro- 
perly speaking,  to  administer  the  laws, 
but  each  mandarin  exercises  the  office  of 
judge  over  all  beneath  him,  including 
even  the  mandarins  who  are  his  inferiors 
in  rank.  All  important  cases,  however, 
arc  referred  to  the  emperor  in  person. 
There  are  considerable  differences 
of  opinion  relative  to  the  popula- 
tion of  China,  the  estimated  amount 
varying  from  three  hundred  to  three 
hundred  und  sixty-five  millions  — 
while  the  population  of  Canton  alone 
is  computed  by  some  at  eighty-four 
— by  others,  at  one  million,  two 
hundred,  and  thirty-six  thousand. 
When  we  take  into  consideration  the 
vast  multitude  who  reside  upon  the 
river  of  Canton,  the  numbers  who 
reside  in  each  boat,  and  the  dense 
manner  in  which  these  boats  are  con- 
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gregated  together,  the  immense  popu- 
lation residing  in  the  streets  of  the 
citj»  and  its  suhurbs — one  house, 
amongst  the  lower  and  poorer  classes, 
being  often  inhabited  by  three  or  four 
generations — it  is  far  from  incredible 
that  the  whole  population  on  the  river, 
in  the  city,  and  without  the  wall,  may 
amount  to  1,236,000.  All  the  villages, 
towns,  and  cities  of  China,  with  the 
rivers  in  their  vicinities,  are  crowded 
apparently  to  the  same  extent,  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  aquatic 
population  possess  no  habitations  upon 
the  land.  When  these  facts  are  con- 
sidered in  conjunction  with  the  vast 
extent  of  the  empire,  whose  inhabi- 
tants rarely,  if  ever,  migrate — it 
would,  by  no  means,  be  astonishing 
to  find  as  the  result  of  an  accurate 
census,  that  its  total  population  even 
exceeded  the  larger  estimate  of 
365,000,000. 

The  sotmd  of  the  spoken  language 
is  exceedingly  disagreeable  to  an  un- 
accustomed ear,  from  the  peculiarity 
of  its  monosyllabic  pronunciation, 
which  is  uttered  in  a  measured  tone. 
Although  the  written  language  is  uni- 
versally understood  throughout  China, 
yet  the  spoken  language  of  one  pro- 
vince 18  unintelligible  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  another,  and  they  are  con- 
stantly obliged  to  express  their  ideas 
by  the  formation  of  characters,  and 
they  may  be  frequently  seen  doing  so, 
by  means  of  their  forefinger,  writing 
tbem,  as  it  were,  in  the  air.  In  the 
written  language,  they  say,  there  are 
80,000  characters  or  hieroglyphics, 
each  of  which  stand  for  a  word.  The 
difficulty,  then,  of  acquiring  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  written  language 
must  be  apparent  to  all ;  but  it  has 
one  great  and  evident  advantage,  that 
of  always  remaining  the  same,  as  the 
character  or  symbol  will  always  repre- 
sent the  object  or  thing  originally  in- 
tended to  be  represented ;  unliable  to 
variation,  which  is  not  the  case  in  a 
spoken  language  alphabetically  writ- 
ten, which  is  constantly  subject  to  va- 
riations in  the  sound  or  orthography, 
arising  from  fashion  or  caprice.  The 
Europeans  who  have  studied  the  Chi- 
nese language  usually  divide  it  into 
four  distinct  dialects — ^namely,  the 
Kou-aU'enf  which  is  not  used  at  pre- 
sent, except  bv  philosophers  and  sages, 
who  are  mucn  enamoured  of  it ;  On- 
en-te-hangf  which  is  used  for  its  sub- 
limity, and  adapted  to  complimentary 


compositions  and  high-flown  flattery. 
This  language,  or  dialect,  is  held  next 
in  estimation  by  the  literati,  to  the 
Kou-ou-eTu  The  Kou-ha-na,  or  court- 
language,  is  that  which  is  invariably 
used  by  courtiers  in  all  official  corres- 
pondence, and  by  literary  characters. 
It  is  considered  to  be  possessed  of  a 
greater  variety  of  expressions,  whose 
significations  slightly  diifer,  and  to  be 
more  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  ge- 
neral intercourse  than  any  other  dia- 
lect. The  Euan-tang  is  the  Chinese 
patois ;  the  variations  are  innumerable, 
each  province  and  district  having  its 
peculiar  patois,  used  by  the  lower  or- 
ders. The  mandarins  and  wealthy 
persons  throughout  the  empire  use 
the  KoU'ha-na,  or  court-language,  in 
their  intercourse  with  one  another, 
and  those  only  can  rise  to  eminence  in 
the  state  who  are  proficients  in  it. 
There  are  obvious  reasons  for  this: 
all  ancient  inscriptions,  ancient  records, 
and  the  official  correspondence  of  the 
present  day  are  in  this  language.  It 
IS  presumed  to  be  the  original  and  un- 
altered language  of  the  empire.  The 
Huan-toTig,  or  patois,  can,  after  all, 
be  only  considered  as  various  corrup- 
tions of  the  KoU'ha-na, 

The  characteristic  good  qualities  of 
the  Chinese  are,  parental  affectioff, 
filial  piety,  veneration  for  learning, 
respect  for  age,  submission  to  rule, 
hospitality,  and  industry.  There  is, 
alas!  another  side  to  the  picture :  they 
are  profligate  to  a  frightful  extent; 
chastity  is  unknown  among  the  lower 
orders  of  women,  and  is  only  pre- 
served amongst  the  higher,  by  strict 
seclusion ;  they  are  deficient  in  probity, 
both  in  word  and  deed.  Distrusting 
all,  they  are  cunning  and  jealous  be- 
yond measure ;  servile  and  abject  to 
their  superiors,  they  exhibit  tyranny 
and  injustice  to  all  below  them.  Gain 
is  the  end  of  a  Chinaman's  life,  and 
he  regards  not  the  means  by  which  he 
attains  it.  All  classes,  from  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest,  are  addicted  to 
gambling,  and  fraud  is  prevalent  in 
their  very  amusements.  However, 
there  is  one  trait  in  a  Chinaman's  cha- 
racter, which  is  worthy  of  imitation, 
and  that  is  Jilial  piety,  which  is  cer- 
tainly  carried  to  a  very  great  extent, 
and  I  have  known  instances  where  ser- 
vants have  hoarded  up  all  their  earn- 
ings  with  scrupulous  care,  in  order  to 
contribute  to  the  comfort  of  their 
aged  parents.     A  son  is  often  permit. 
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ted  to  suffer  punishment  for  a  fa. 
ther,  who  has  infringed  the  laws  of  his 
country ;  and  should  the  officers  of  jus- 
tice be  unable  to  find  a  son  who  has 
been  guilty  of  any  offence  or  crime» 
they  deliberately  put  the  father  into 
prison^  knowing  full  well  that  the  de- 
linquent will  soon  appear  to  liberate 
his  parent.  Nothing  is  so  abhorrent 
to  all,  both  high  and  low>  as  filial  dis- 
obedience>  whiohf  is  severely  punished 
by  law,  from  policy.  The  emperor 
calls  himself,  what  he  ought  to  be, 
the  father  of  his  people,  and  wisely 
considers  he  will  not  be  regarded  in 
that  light,  or  treated  with  becoming 
respect,  should  his  subjects  be  deficient 
in  nlial  obedience  to  their  natural  pa- 
rents. The  following  are  some  of  the 
moral  maxims  amongst  the  Chinese 
upon  the  subject,  extracted  from  their 
ancient  sages,  and  hung  about  their 
dwellings,  which  are  worthy  of  the 
most  refined  and  enlightened  nation  :— 

'*  Let  a  son  honour  his  parents,  not 
observing  their  faults,  which  he  should 
carefully  conceal ;  he  may,  however, 
remonstrate  three  times  with  them  re- 
lative to  their  faults  ;  should  they  dis- 
regard him,  he  must  observe  towards 
them  the  same  undiminished  piety.*' 

"A  son  should  never  refer  to  old 
age  or  infirmities  before  his  parents." 

**  Let  every  other  occupation  be 
promptly  laid  aside  to  answer  a  pa- 
rent's call." 

**  Should  his  parents  be  in  trouble, 
a  son  must  not  visit  nor  receive  his 
friends.  Should  they  be  ill,  his  dress 
and  countenance  should  express  bis 
sorrow  ;  he  should  refrain  from  music, 
and  he  must  particularly  resist  getting 
into  a  passion." 

"  To  have  a  proper  estimation  of 
filial  duty,  a  son  should  attend  to  his 
parents  when  they  speak ;  he  should 
see  them,  though  not  in  their  presence." 

"  A  son  should  be  careful  that  his 
father  and  mother  are  warm  in  winter 
and  cool  in  summer.  He  should  visit 
their  chamber,  night  and  morning,  to 
enquire  after  them,  and  see  they  re- 
quire  nothing." 

**  It  is  not  proper  that  a  son  should 
sit  on  the  same  mat  as  his  father.*' 

Would  that  all  the  other  moral 
lessons  inculcated  by  their  ancient 
sages  were  equally  observed  with  the 
preceding  I  Were  such  the  case, 
China  would  be  one  of  the  most 
moral  nations  in  the  world,  instead  of 
the  most  depraved. 


I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  that 
the  Turks  are  not  greater  fatalists 
than  the  Chinese.  I  have  heard  of  a 
Chinese  merchant  at  Canton,  who  was 
smoking  his  pipe  at  the  time  the  intel- 
ligence was  brought  to  him,  that  his 
warehouse,  which  was  filled  with  the 
most  valuable  merchandize,  was  on 
fire,  who  coolly  replied,  "  Mas-kie," 
(which  is  the  Anglo  -  Chinese  for 
*<  Never  mind")  and  added,  **  If  it's  to 
burn,  it  will  burn ;  if  not,  it  will  not  I" 
he  then  very  quietly  continued  to 
smoke  his  pipe.  The  Chinese  are  all 
great  stoics  in  their  way,  and  have 
been  known  to  endure  the  greatest 
bodily  suffering  and  torture,  rather 
than  surrender  their  wealth,  which 
they  have  borne  without  flinching. 
Still,  during  the  late  war,  there  were 
many  instances  where  terror  so  far 
prevailed,  that  they  seem  to  have  been 
actuated  to  adopt  very  dissimilar 
courses;  for  instance,  upon  entering 
a  town,  our  troops  have  found  written, 
in  large  characters,  in  the  Chinese 
language,  over  the  doors  of  many 
houses,.  *'  Take  all  we  have,  but  spare 
our  lives."  In  other  towns,  which 
they  found  completely  deserted*  hor- 
rible spectacles  awaited  them :  in 
every  house  they  entered,  the  wretched 
women  were  found  with  their  throata 
cut,  some  cold,  and  others  dying :  in 
other  places,  the  wells  have  been  round 
filled  with  females,  and  the  women 
have  been  seen  in  the  act  of  drowning 
themselves  and  their  offspring.  Again, 
on  entering  the  residence  of  a  very 
wealthy  man,  the  house  was  found 
deserted  by  all  but  the  proprietor,who 
was  discovered,  partially  consumed* 
seated  in  his  richest  robes,  and  bound 
to  his  chair,. in  the  midst  of  his  books, 
furniture,  and  valuables,  which  were 
piled  in  heaps  around  him,  and  set  on 
fire.  This  again  seems  to  be  contrary 
to  the  character  or  profession  of  the 
individual,  who  proved  to  be  one  of 
their  greatest  philosophers. 

There  are  three  prevailing  desires 
implanted  in  the  breast  of  every  China- 
roan.  First — he  anxiously  looks  for 
male  offspring,  to  perpetuate  his  name 
and  sacrifice  to  his  manes ;  secondly — 
he  labours  indefatigably  to  acquire 
landed  property,  to  enrich  his  off- 
spring; and,  thirdly,  he  desires  lon- 
gevity, in  order  that  he  may  live  to 
see  his  children's  children  in  the  en- 
joyment of  the  wealth  he  has  acoa- 
mulated. 
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THE   KNIGHTLTE   TALE   OP   SIR   GUY    OF   NORMANPTE. 
BY  TBB  LATB  WILUAM  MOTBXEWBIX. 


TO  THE  EDITOB  OF  THE    DUBLIN   UinVBRSITT   MAGAZINE. 

Mt  dear  Poplar, — Among  what  an  alliterative  friend  gtyles  *'my  mani- 
fold manuscripts  most  marvellously  multiplied,"  I  have  happened  on  the 
accompanying  poem  of  Motherwell's,  which  is  not  included  m  either  the  late 
or  the  former  edition  of  his  works.  His  editor  appears  ignorant  of  its  existence  ; 
md  I  send  it  you  that  you  may  print  it,  if  you  think  fit.  For  its  authenticity 
I  shall  vouch.  I  am  not  equally  positive  that  it  has  never  yet  seen  the  light— 
my  impression  being  that  it  was  once  given  in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper,  or  in 
an  extinct  Paisley  magazine.  However,  I  cannot  speak  confidently.  The 
ballad  itself  is  worthy  of  a  better  fate  than  it  has  met  with,  and  is  of  the  true 
ghostly  and  ghastly  character  of  the  school  of  Mobtk  Lewis,  blended  with  a 
chivabesque  nandbng  quite  characteristic  of  poor  Motherwell. 

Yours,  dear  Poplar,  very  truly, 

A  Dreamer. 

North  Edc,  Sist  Jol/,  1848. 

FYTTE  THE  FIRST. 

Oh,  proudly  upcurls  the  wan,  wan  wave. 

And  deadly  black  grows  the  sky. 

And  the  storm  comes  on,  with  night  anon, 

While  there's  no  haven  nigh  ; 

But  bend  to  the  oar,  bi*ave  Roland  Bois, 

Steer  aright,  fair  brother  mine ; 

As  we  trim  the  sail  to  meet  the  gale. 

And  battle  with  the  brine. 

Oh,  breast  the  proud  billows,  gallant  knights. 

Now  breast  them  in  merry  mcK>d, 

But  a  little  while,  and  eftsoon  shall  smile. 

The  paly  moon'o'er  the  flood : 

And  by  to-morrow's  bright  dawn,  I  guess^ 

Our  galley  shall  anchored  be 

On  that  Pagan  strand,  where  we  must  land. 

To  aid  with  our  arms  the  Christian  band 

Beleagured  in  Tripoli. 

The  Soldan  shall  quail  when  he  sees  our  bark 

Burst  through,  like  a  bird  of  the  air, 

The  foam^  snroud  of  the  tempest  cloud. 

And  furl  its  broad  pinions  there  — 

From  steeple  and  tower,  from  hall  and  bower, 

The  leagured  shall  shout  amain, 

When  fuar  they  descry,  'twixt  earth  and  sky. 

Our  friendly  banner  again. 

Oh,  blithely,  I  weet,  shall  our  long  swords  greet 

The  Paynim's  fierce  chivalry  I 

But  why  droop  thy  head  now,  Roland  Bois, 

And  why  gaze  thus  sadly  on  me  ? 

"  Oh,  Jesu  sweet  I"  sighed  then  Roland  Bois, 

**  I  have  dreamed  a  dreary  dream ; 

I  swevened,  last  night,  that  our  bajrk  shone  bright. 

Under  the  pale  moonbeam. 
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I  Bwevened  that  we  were  far,  far  at  sea. 

Nor  hayen  nor  land  was  nigh  ; 

And  the  wind  and  the  wave  were  hushed  as  the  grave. 

And  cloudless  o'er  us  hung  the  sky. 

'Twas  so  calm  and  bright,  that  each  wearied  wight. 

At  his  oar  fell  fast  asleep ; 

While  the  midnight  watch,  on  the  high  poop  set, 

Thy  brother.  Sir  Guy,  did  keep. 

At  the  galley's  prow  with  a  feverish  brow, 

Methought,  that  night  I  awoke. 

And  under  the  fear  of  danger  near. 

The  cold  sweat  o'er  me  brcSce ; 

'Twas  fearfully  still,  but  soon,  loud  and  shrill. 

The  slumbering  gale  did  blow ; 

Like  a  damned  spright  in  troubled  flight 

Then  our  bark  did  madly  so. 

Each  sail  was  spread,  and  black  overhead 

Now  frowned  tne  chequer'd  sky ; 

And  like  monsters  vast,  the  billows  past. 

Each  shouting  its  fierce  storm-cry. 

Methought,  as  I  gazed  on  the  tumbling  waves. 

And  looked  to  the  heavens  drear, 

There  flitted  by,  to  my  waking  eye, 

A  shroud  and  a  scutcheoned  bier. 

They  passed — and  then  I  heard  a  loud  plunge— 

A  sob  from  the  deep,  deep  sea — 

Like  the  sound  of  one  who  had  sunk  therein 

Li  war's  heavy  panoply. 

And  then  the  wave  came  slow-boiling  up. 

With  a  load  upon  its  breast. 

And,  brave  Sir  Fulco,  it  was  topped 

With  thine  own  eagle  crest. 

The  white  wave  bore  up  thy  dripping  plumes. 

And  they  were  bloody  red ; 

Then  it  bore  alofl  thy  pale,  sad  brow — 

But  thine  eyes  were  fixed  and  dead. 

I  swevened  still,  and  more  the  wave 

Did  chafe  and  rudely  swell. 

Till,  midst  its  throes,  thy  broad  breast  rose. 

And  there  a  wound  did  well. 

And  fast  and  fast  thy  heart's  blood  streamed. 

Till  the  billows  were  ruddy  grown ; 

And  fiercely  clenched  were  thy  death- set  teeth, 

But  thy  lips  seemed  cut  in  stone. 

The  waves  went  round  and  round  our  good  bark. 

They  were  flowing  to  the  brim ; 

And  thou  wast  floating  round  it,  too. 

Upon  their  bosom  dim. 

Jesu  1  thy  mailed  right  hand  arose— 

It  flittered  in  the  moon— 

And  then  distraught,  thy  brother,  methought. 

Fell  down  in  a  death-like  swoon  : 

For  it  pointed  to  him  from  the  waters  dim. 

As  it  danced  to  and  fro ; 

And  then  to  the  wound,  and  in  that  stound 

The  blood  afresh  'gan  flow. 

I  dreamed  that  I  leaped  in  the  ruddy-edged  wave, 

Sir  Fulco,  for  love  of  thee, 

When  a  bolt  pierced  me  through,  and  together  we  sank 

In  the  depths  of  the  greedy  sea. 

The  waves  erappled  with  us,  and  pressed  us  down. 

Our  galley  Dore  fast  away. 
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Bat  there  came  on  the  wind  a  laugh,*  which  I  know, 

I  shall  hear  in  my  dying  day." 

— "  Now  peace  be  with  thee,  brave  Roland  Bois, 

But  thy  dreamings  be  strange  and  sad. 

For  in  sooth  thou  hast  swevened  the  very  same  dream. 

Which  in  yesternight's  slumbers  1  had.'* 


7TTTB  THE  SECOMD. 

High  feast  is  held  in  bower  and  hall. 

Great  gamen  and  minstrelsie, 
With  gay  rerel  and  rout,  and  cheer  and  shout. 

And  bridal  festivitie ; 
For  the  cross-bearins  knight,  the  bold  Sir  Guy, 

Hath  returned  nrom  the  Holy  Land, 
From  storm  and  strife  he  alone  in  life 

Remains  of  Sir  Fulco's  band. 
His  fame  flies  before  him  to  sound  his  deeds— 

The  scourge  of  the  Paynim  was  he. 
For  a  braver  knight  never  buckled  on  brand. 

Or  sailed  on  the  green  salt  sea. 
Oh  I  now  he  hath  come  to  his  Norman  plains. 

By  the  Mass  I  he  sin^th  with  glee. 
For  he  heirs  as  his  own  Sir  Fulco's  domains. 

And  weds  Ermengarde  bright  of  blee. 
To  tower  and  town,  to  dale  and  down. 

To  forest  and  frith  so  fair. 
To  the  bravest  lordships  in  broad  Normandyc, 

The  gentle  Sir  Guy  is  heir. 
Now  he  sits  in  his  hall  with  his  vassals  all. 

And  he  bids  the  red  wine  to  flow. 
And  he  pledges  his  bride,  who  blooms  by  his  side 

Like  a  rose  in  its  summer  glow. 
The  fairest  of  dames  of  Norman  blood 

Then  pledges  the  courtly  Guy  ; 
*<  Now  arede  me  right,"  quoth  that  ladye  bright, 

**  How  thy  kmghtly  ireres  did  die — 
Li  flood  or  on  field,  by  strength  or  by  guile. 

Did  perish  that  companie. 
Since  a  bolder  band  from  Christian  land 

Never  sailed  to  Galilee  ?" 
That  baron  upsterte,  and  he  spilled  the  wine 

Which  he  raised  to  his  lip  so  pale. 
With  a  cold  thick  sweat  his  dark  brow  is  wet. 

And  he  shuddered  to  tell  his  tale. 
But  he  smoothed  his  brow,  and  bit  hb  lip 

Till  the  very  blood  outran— 
**  Now  peace  to  the  Dead,"  that  baron  said, 

And  thus  his  dark  tale  besan — 
'<  Oh,  many  a  mile  of  land  we  bad  sailed. 

And  many  a  league  of  sea. 
And  the  wind  blew  fair,  and  our  galley  yore 

Did  bound  o'er  the  waters  free. 
The  shores  of  Crete  were  left  far  behind. 

The  wide  blue  sea  was  before. 
When  a  calm  did  creep,  like  a  deathful  sleep, 

The  slumbering  waters  o'er. 
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The  oftlm  did  <»*eep,  like  a  deathfal  sleep, 

O'er  the  ocean's  glassy  eye. 
And  our  galley  lay  quite  motionless. 
Like  a  cloud  in  the  summer  sky. 
It  pitched  none — oh  I  it  trembled  none 

Upon  that  tranquiUest  tide. 
But  its  masts  stood  up,  strange  fixed  things. 

In  strange  silentness  and  pride. 
While  thus  we  lay  for  a  long  bright  day. 

Nor  any  wind  would  start, 
'Twas  then  fierce  and  bitter  thoughts  grew  up 

Like  scorpions  in  our  heart ; 
And  many  a  reckless  knight  did  look 

In  the  mirrored  sea  below. 
And  cursed  the  slumbering  deep,  and  cursed 

The  wind  that  would  not  blow. 
The  red  sun  rushed  down,  and  then  a  sound 

Came  muttering  from  the  west- 
It  was  the  moan  of  Uie  heavy  storm. 

Ere  it  broke  the  ocean's  rest. 
Loud  shouted  then  some  wild,  fearless  men — 

'  Come  on,  in  the  devil's  name  I' 
And,  fast  and  fell,  came  on  the  biff  swell. 

The  blast,  and  the  beating  ram. 
Each  sail  was  set,  and  each  cord  was  strained. 

Like  wands  the  tall  masts  quoke. 
And  fast  through  the  darkness,  like  fiend  unblessed. 

Our  bark  and  its  wild  crew  broke. 
'Ha,'hal'  yelled  they,  as  the  maddening  spray 

Climbed  up  to  the  starless  sky, 
*  We  have  won  us  a  gale  of  noblest  avail  1* — 

•  Grod  speed  us !'  the  reckless  cry. 
It  was  fearful  to  me,  as  I  knelt  on  my  knee. 

To  hear  the  unholy  crew 
Shout  louder  and  louder  their  fierce  war-songs. 

As  wilder  the  hurricane  blew. 
With  penitent  face  I  prayed  long  for  grace 

On  my  bended  knee  to  heaven ; 
And,  'mid  lightning  and  rain,  on  that  storm*vexed  main. 

Of  mine  own  sin  was  I  shriven. 
On,  on  our  ship  reeled,  and  harsher  pealed 
The  thunder  o'er  that  doomed  bark — 
Now  sallless  and  mastless  it  onward  snored. 

And  panted  through  billows  dark. 
Each  bulwark  groaned,  each  timber  creaked. 

The  rudder  was  wrenched  away. 
The  planks  start  out,  now  about  and  about 

It  whu-ls  through  the  foamy  spray. 
Through  darkness  and  foam,  and  tnunder  and  storm. 

It  dashed  with  desperate  glee  ; 
And  faster  and  faster  on  lashed  in  its  might 

The  wrath  of  the  howling  sea. 
Yes — ever  and  aye,  like  some  fell  beast  of  prey. 

O'er  our  deck  the  huge  wave  burst. 
Till  it  bore  far  away  in  its  savage  swoop 

Each  knight  that  had  idly  cursed. 
They  were  swept  away,  I  was  left  to  pray — 

To  the  wreck  I  madly  clung. 
While,  'mid  raging  waves  and  thundering  winds. 

Their  wild,  dyinf  accents  rung. 
Oh !  'twas  fearful  to  hear  on  the  ocean  drear 
The  shout  and  the  curse  of  the  brave. 
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As  they  bann'd  in  their  ire  the  smothering  surge, 

And  fought  with  the  whelming  wave  I 
I  bound  me  at  last  to  a  broken  mast, 

And  I  wrestled  hard  with  death  ; 
In  the  tempest's  blast  I  drifted  fkst 

On  my  drear  and  shoreless  path. 
Dear  Jesu !  it  is  a  fearful  thing 

To  float  on  the  wide,  waste  sea. 
In  the  depth  of  the  night,  when  no  star  sheds  its  light 

0*er  the  thick  obscurity, 
And  to  hear  around  but  the  hollow  sound 

Of  the  water's  moody  glee. 
The  storm  did  die,  and  oh  I  glad  was  I 

To  see  the  daylight  upspring. 
And  to  feel  the  brandling,  dank  seaweed 

About  my  cold  limbs  cling. 
And  then  to  touch  the  firm  wrinkled  sand. 

With  my  foot  so  numbed  and  chill  1 
And  to  breathe  the  life-breeze  that  seaward  came 

From  meadow  and  wooded  hill. 
Twas  thus  I  escaped  while  my  brother  knights  sank 

On  that  awful  and  perilous  tide. 
To  win  me  rich  laurels  m  eastern  lands 

For  thee,  my  bright  Norman  bride. 
But  fill  up  my  cup  with  the  ruddy  bright  wine, 

Strike  up  the  braye  minstrelsie ; 
All  sorrow  is  yain,  since  it  cannot  again 

Breathe  life  in  the  Dead  that  be." 


FTTTB  THE  THIED. 

**  It  is  merry  in  hall  when  beards  wag  all/' 

The  ancient  carol  doth  say  ; 
And  when  the  can  clinks,  'tis  then,  methinks, 

The  minstrels  do  merriest  play. 
And  blithely  and  loudly  each  glee-man  carped. 

In  that  undertide  jolilye — 
For  the  wine  was  cood,  and,  by  the  rood. 

They  smacked  it  right  lustilye. 
Night  wanes  apace,  and  'tis  the  hour 

Which  divideth  nisht  from  day — 
'Tis  the  gloomy  hour  when  the  Dead  haye  power 

On  this  earth  a^ain  to  stray — 
It  is  the  hour  when  m  forest  brown. 

In  glen,  or  on  hillock  green. 
The  fairy  power,  in  a  goodly  shower 

Of  moonlight,  is  trooping  seen. 
Slow,  solemn,  and  clear,  tnat  hour  so  drear, 

The  bell  of  the  castle  hath  rung, 
With  a  mournful  knell  the  deep  accents  fell. 

Of  its  ponderous  iron  tongue — 
And  suddenly  then  two  stalworth  men 

Stood  the  joyous  rout  among. 
Two  knights  they  seem,  as  the  taper's  gleam 

Falls  broad  on  their  armour  dim. 
And  the  cross  of  Christ's  on  the  breast  displayed 

Of  their  surcoats  soiled  and  grim. 
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No  glance  they  threw  on  the  vassal  crew. 

No  sound  from  their  lips  did  come* 
But  they  looked  towards  Sir  Guy  on  the  dais  so  high. 

All  mournful,  sad,  and  dumb. 
And  j)roudly  Sir  Guy,  on  the  dais  so  high, 

Sits  lording  it  over  his  train  ; 
And  he  carpeth  full  oft,  from  his  seat  aloft, 

Of  the  perilous  wrath  of  the  main  ; 
And  he  carpeth  full  oft  to  his  beautiful  bride 

Of  storms  and  dangers  at  sea ; 
And  he  moumeth  full  low,  in  feigned  woe. 

How  fearful,  how  sad  they  l^. 
"  Would  to  heaven  at  this  tide,"  he  whisper *d  his  bride, 

'*  That  Sir  Fulco  and  Boland  were  here ; 
They  only  are  wanting  to  gladden  our  feast. 

And  crown  our  brave  bridal  cheer  !'* 
**  Have  then  thy  wish  f  '*  said  a  deep  strong  voice — 

It  rang  thro'  the  echoing  hall 
Like  a  hollow-toned  bell,  when  it  doth  knell 

For  some  passing  funeral ; — 
**  Have  then  thy  wish  /"  said  a  second  voice — 

It  sounded  full  sad  and  low ; 
And  the  twain  kniphts  tall,  from  the  midst  of  the  hall 

To  the  lofty  (wis  did  go. 
To  the  lofty  dais  they  proudly  pace, 

Like  knights  of  high  degree. 
And  still  as  the  grave  waxed  the  minstrelsie  brave 

Of  that  iubilant  colnpanie ; — 
To  the  lofty  aais  they  proudly  pace. 

Through  that  thickly-peopled  hall. 
With  a  martial  stride  they  onward  glide — 

But  noiseless  their  footsteps  faU. 
** Ho,  whence  come  ye?"  said  the  proud  Sir  Guy 

To  the  foremost  and  tallest  guest. 
But  horror  murmur'd  from  his  pale  lips 

When  he  kith'd  that  tall  Imight's  crest : 
He  shrunk  up  in  himself,  and  he  groaned  aloud^. 

He  turned  his  face  fast  away ; — 
To  heaven  he  would  have  prayed  for  grace — 

But  he  had  no  power  to  pray  I 
And  yet  he  hath  grasped  his  biting  sword. 

But  a  cold  hand  grasps  him  syne. 
And  a  withering  chill  doth  his  marrow  thrill 

As  the  fingers  about  him  twine. 
Nor  flesh,  nor  skin  clad  those  fingers  thin 

Which  kept  that  icy  hold, 
And  they  crush  his  wrist,  as  about  him  twist 

Those  fingers  damp  and  cold. 
He  felt  the  breath  of  the  dark  knight  breathe 

Damp  on  his  lip  and  brow — 
*Twas  like  the  steam  of  a  chamel-pit, 

Where  the  dead  are  rotting  slow. 
The  sea-weeds  clung  to  that  tau,  dark  one, 

It  dimmed  his  armour's  shine ; 
And  the  salt  sea-dew  was  rusting  thro* 

The  links  of  his  mailed  gaberdine. 
The  dark  knight  raised  his  close-barr*d  helm—. 

Gramercy  I  all  eyes  then  saw. 
The  ghastly  grin  of  his  fast  clenched  teeth. 

And  his  waited  and  xcormed  jaw  ; 
And  the  lidless  and  hollow-arched  bone  which  held 

The  big,  the  glittering  eye, 
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That^leamed,  with  the  light  of  another  life. 

Stern  and  sad  on  the  false  Sir  Guy. 
The  spectre  knight  CTasps  the  living  man's  hand, 

And  he  sh&es  it  right  frank  and  free> 
Then  turning  him  to  the  dim  knight  by  his  side* 

Thus  mournfully  speaketh  he  : 
**  Uplift  thy  ri^ht  hand  now,  brave  Roland, 

On  thy  kmghthood  the  sooth  declare ; 
Say  by  whom  we  were  cast  on  the  waters  vast — 

&y  by  whom  we  murdered  were." 
Then  the  brave  Roland  raised  his  cold  right  hand ; 

**  Ay,  Mary  Mother !"  said  he, 
*'  *Twas  the  false  Sir  Guy  that  took  thy  life. 

And  his  crossbow  murdered  me ; 
Together  we  sank  in  the  yawning  deep — 

Unshriven  wc  passed  to  our  graves — 
And  the  mass  that  we  heard  was  the  lone  sea-bird. 

As  it  screamed  to  the  chiming  waves. 
Three,  three  long  years  we  have  tossed  about, 

Alas  J  we  could  find  no  rest — 
For  the  dagger  still  rusted  in  thy  heart. 

And  the  arblast-bolt  in  my  breast  ;— 
No,  we  could  not  forget  this  gentle  Sir  Guy, 

And  we  would  not  forgotten  be ; 
And  lo  I  we  have  come  to  ms  brave  bridal  feast — 

Long  looked-for  guests  are  we." 
Then  loudly  both  laughed,  as  they  shook  his  hand — 

Twas  a  wild  and  a  fiendish  roar — 
And  the  false  Sir  Guy,  when  that  mirth  did  die. 

By  man  was  seen  never  more. 
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A   FEW   WORP8   ON    "POBMS,      POETEY,    AND   POETS. 
**  The  Poetry  of  Euth  ii  nerer  dead.** 


Yes  !  most  true,  O  prophetic  John 
Keats,  **the  poetry  ©/-Ear/A  is  never 
dead."  .  Whether  the  poetry  of  heaven 
^-the  true  celestial  harmony  of  the 
Muse — has  the  same  eternal  vitality  in 
this  world,  is  another  question,  not  so 
easily  settled,  and  not  quite  so  certain  ; 
but  that  the  poetry  of  earth,  meaning 
by  that  phrase  something  very  diifer- 
ent  from  what  was  in  thy  soul,  O  short- 
lived Adonais  1  when  thou  didst  sing 
that  sweet  sonnet,  meaning  in  fact, 
that  imperfect  utterance  of  partially 
inspired,  or  totally  uninspired  versifi- 
cation, which,  upon  the  title-pages  of 
such  countless  myriads  of  never- to-be- 
opened  volumes,  is  called  *'  poetry !" — 
that  this  poor,  mangled  metamorpho- 
sis of  prose,  shorn  of  its  native  clear- 
ness and  unambiguity,  and  confused 
by  the  jangle  of  its  rhymes,  like  an 
idiot  by  the  bells  of  his  own  foolscap, 
is  not  dead,  nor  even  sleeping,  any 
list  of  "new  publications"  wiU  suffi- 
ciently prove. 

Poetry !  why  what  do  the  million 
mocking-birds  of  song,  wno  chatter 
their  imitative  jargon  from  century  to 
century,  think  that  poetry  is,  if  they 
fancy  that  a  single  human  being  who 
has  ever  been  enraptured  by  the  true 
melody,  can  be  aeceived  by  their 
**  inarticulate  shrieking,"  even  for  an 
instant  ?  Poetry  !  the  language  of 
heaven,  of  inspiration,  of  revelation, 
and  of  love — the  language  in  which 
Grod  speaks  to  man,  and  by  which  man 
speaks  to  God  the  otherwise  unutter- 
able yearnings  of  his  heart — the  one 
universal  religion,  that  has  its  votaries 
in  every  clime,  as  well  beneath  the 
crescent  as  the  cross — in  the  east  as  in 
the  west,  and  whose  simple  creed — a 
belief  in  the  Beautiful  and  the  True — 
like  the  creed  of  adiviner  faith,  has  been 
proclaimed  to  the  world,  but  by  the 
lips  of  about  twelve  apostles  at  various 
times,  and  in  far  separated  countries, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  world !  Is 
it  this,  then,  so  lofty,  so  elevated,  so 
pure,  and  so  seldom  heard  or  seen  on 
this  earth,  that  we  are  to  expect  when 
opening  the  pages  of  some  printed 
matter  which  the  author,  with  a  despe- 


rate courage  denominates  ** poetry?" 
Yes !  truly  we  ought  to  expect  it,  but 
we  do  not :  disappointment  has  too 
frequently  succeeded  to  reasonable  ex- 
pectation— disgust  has  too  often  re- 
placed anticipated  delight,  to  allow  us 
to  indulge  the  extravagant  hopes  that 
led  us  on  "  like  the  bird  in  the  story," 
from  volume  to  volume,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  our  reading  days.  We  for- 
meny  were  inclined  to  forgive  and 
forget  a  few  blemishes  and  shadows,  in 
consequence  of  the  brightness  and  per- 
fection that  we  hoped  would  charac- 
terise the  work  as  a  whole.  We  are 
now  satisfied,  and  rewarded  suflicient- 
ly,  if,  through  pages  of  cloudy  obscu- 
rity, one  gleam  of  true  intelligence 
breaks  forth,  and  if,  amid  the  mass  of 
vanity,  egotism,  afiectation,  and  silli- 
ness, that  generally  constitutes  the 
bulk  of  coteraporary  "poetry,"  one 
natural  sentiment,  or  one  true  throb 
of  humanity  relieves  the  surrounding 
inanity. 

Our  great  poet  Moore,  in  a  conver- 
sation with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  is  report- 
ed to  have  expressed  his  wonder  at  the 
considerable  amount  of  really  excel- 
lent poetry  which  was  published  ano- 
nymously in  the  magazines,  sufficient, 
be  believed,  to  have  earned  a  high  re- 
putation for  the  writers,  at  any  other 
period  of  English  literature.  With 
every  respect  for  our  illustrious  coun- 
tryman, we  must  express  our  dissent 
from  this  opinion.  If  he  himself,  and 
the  band  of  great  poets  who  were  his 
cotemporaries,  had  not  spoken,  and 
given,  as  it  were,  the  key-note  to  the 
age,  all  the  little  nameless  voices  that 
joined  their  shrill  treble  to  the  glo- 
rious concert  that  then  was  ravishing 
the  ears  of  men,  would  have  been  to- 
tally silent.  They  were  but  faint 
feeble  echoes  of  great  original  harmo- 
nies, and  would  have  been,  had  they 
existed  at  any  earlier  period  of  Englii 
literature,  emasculated  Dry  dens  and 
diluted  Popes,  as  they  were  infinitesi- 
mal atomies  of  Wordsworth  or  of 
Byron. 

At  the  time  that  Moore  expressed 
this  opinion,  Ireland  did  not  poesess 
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any  newspaper  that  deemed  it  advisa- 
ble to  intermingle  the  amenities  of  li- 
terature with  the  almost  unavoidable 
rudeness  of  politics,  nor  any  magazine 
conducted  with  sufficient  spirit,  and 
endued  with  sufficient  vitality  to  attract 
to  it  whatever  resident  literary  ability 
this  country  possessed.  Within  the 
last  ei^ht  or  ten  years,  however,  it  has 
come  into  the  possession  of  both,  and, 
whether  owing  to  the  novelty,  or  to  the 
want  of  publishing  enterprise  in  any 
other  direction,  much  poetry  has 
been  produced  really  worthy  of  the 
name,  and  which,  retrospectively  at 
least,  proves  the  truth  of  the  observa- 
tions of  Moore.  This,  however,  com- 
pared with  the  immense  quantity  of 
published  and  publishing  verse,  is  but 
a  small  matter,  and  weighs  less  than 
its  intrinsic  weight  and  value  in  the 
literature  and  the  language  of  the 
Empire,  in  consequence  of  our  local 
and  provincial  position  ;  and  even  at 
the  best,*  is  not  sufficient  to  atone  for 
the  almost  universal  mediocrity  of 
tnfflish  poetry  since  the  death  of 
Shelley. 

This  contrast  or  re-action  is  nothing 
Tery  new  in  English  literature,  and  is, 
perhaps,  not  vei*y  difficult  to  be  ex- 
plained, if  we  consider  for  a  moment, 
what  the  ordinary  character  of  that 
literature  has  generally  been. 

Chaucer  has  been  called  the  morn- 
ing star  of  English  poetry,  and  cor- 
rectly, if  the  figure  does  not  imply  that 
he  heralded  a  long,  calm,  literary  day, 
steadily  brightening  and  warming  into 
noon,  and  as  steadily  deepening  again 
into  night.  Now  this  is  the  reverse  of 
the  fact — in  English  literature  there 
has  been  no  progression,  no  develop- 
niwit,  no  appearance  of  inevitable  de- 
cay or  dissolution.  Every  great  poet 
that  has  appeared  since  Chaucer,  came 
as  suddenly  and  as  unexpectedly  into 
the  system,  as  the  Poet  of  the  Pilgrims 
himselfl  The  glorious  constellations 
of  Spenser  and  Shakspeare  burst  upon 
the  upturned  eyes  of  the  watchers  in 
the  age  of  Elizabeth,  with  the  same 
surprise  as  that  of  Chaucer  on  those 
in  the  age  of  Edward  III.  Nothing 
announced  the  advent  of  Milton,  of 
Dryden,  of  Pope,  or  of  that  glorious 
galaxy  that  shone  upon  the  morning 
of  this  century,  with  a  lustre  that  has 
not  been  seen  in  English  literature 
?'mce  the  days  of  the  dramatists.  A 
day,  then,  glimmering  from  twilight 
into  dawn,  brightening  into  morning, 


deepening  into  noon,  and  darkening 
into  night,  is  not  a  true  illustration  of 
English  literature  ;  it  might,  perhaps, 
be  more  correctly  compared  to  the 
long,  bright  night  of  the  poles,  where 
magnificent  constellations  appear  and 
disappear  at  intervals,  leaving  large, 
dark,  starless  spaces  for  a  while,  soon 
to  be  filled  up  by  planets  equally 
bright,  glittering  with  untransmitted 
and  unborrowed  lustre,  moving  in  dis- 
tinct orbits,  and  girdled  with  satellites, 
to  whom  they  give,  and  from  whom 
they  draw  reciprocal  illumination. 

This  being,  tnen,  the  general  charac- 
ter of  English  poetry — the  occasional 
decadence,  and  almost  total  disappear* 
ance  of  poetical  genius  of  a  very 
high  character  for  a  time,  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  and  may  be  accounted 
for  in  this  way  :  when  a  great  poet  (or 
a  great  circle  of  poets,  having  a  cer- 
tain  homogeneity  and  connection  one 
with  the  other),  lays  down  his  pen, 
and  having  fulfilled  his  mission,  with- 
draws bodily  from  the  world,  he  leaves 
such  a  rich  legacy  of  melody,  and 
thought,  and  imf^ination  behind  him, 
as  to  be  quite  sufficient  to  supply  the 
wants  of  tne  age  that  immediately  suc- 
ceeds. The  young  awakening  spirits 
of  the  generation  that  is  just  emerging 
out  of  childhood,  as  he  disappears, 
grow  into  manhood,  with  the  harmony 
of  his  song  ringing  in  their  ears. 
Those  of  thera  who,  from  their  natural 
endowments,  would  be  most  likely  to 
be  the  foremost  lights  of  an  era  more 
removed  from  the  influence  which  a 
greater  writer  exercises  long  after  his 
death,  and  which,  as  it  never  could 
have  been  attained  without  being  tho- 
roughly interfused  by  the  character  of 
his  time,  can  never  be  diminished 
until  that  character  becomes  obsolete. 
The  young  spirits,  we  say,  who 
would  then  be  the  originators  of  a  new 
school,  are  precisely  those  on  whom 
the  charms  of  the  dead  magician  have 
the  greatest  power.  Their  finer  or- 
ganization is  worked  on  by  double  in- 
nuences — the  spirit  of  the  time,  as 
well  as  the  genius  of  the  great  mas- 
ters, whose  songs  have  been  the  sub- 
limest  expression  of  that  spirit — and 
thus  their  intellectual  life  is  spent  in 
worshipping  the  vanished  divinities, 
rather  than  in  collecting  worshippers 
round  themselves.  In  this  manner  a  ge- 
neration passes  away — the  world  and 
the  time  assume  new  phases,  and  then, 
and  not  till  then,  returns  the  poet. 
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that  is,  the  man  most  thoroughly  per- 
meated by  the  new  spirit,  and  gifted 
beyond  his  fellows  with  the  power  of 
giving  it  expression. 

The  great  spaces,  however,  which 
lie  between  one  great  poetical  lumi- 
nary and  another,  are  not  totally  void. 
They  cannot  boast,  indeed,  of  any  per- 
fect orb,  however  minute,  moving  in 
its  brilliant  though  limited  circle ;  but 
their  utter  desolateness  is  partially  re- 
lieved bv  numerous  small  bodies,  some- 
thing like  those  incomplete  fragments 
of  planets  that  lie  between  Mars  and 
Jupiter.  As  it  is  in  one  of  those  spaces 
that  the  literary  world  is  at  present 
moving,  we  cannot  promise  our  readers 
any  very  wonderful  discoveries,  or  anv 
very  dazzling  spectacle,  as  they  look 
through  our  critical  telescope  at  the 
objects  that  may  rise  before  them. 
We  promise  them,  however,  that  we 
shall  arrange  our  glass  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  nothing  really  beautiful  or 
interesting  in  those  objects  shall  be 
wilfully  neglected  —  for  there  is  a 
beauty  and  an  interest  in  all  created 
things — and  to  discover  these,  we  sin- 
cerely wish  that  our  small  critical  eye- 
glass had  the  magnifying  powers  of 
the  leviathan  telescope  of  tne  Earl  of 
Boflfle. 

With  the  exception  of  Tennyson's 
(if  the  remark  is  not  applicable  to  his 
also),  the  most  successful  poetry  of 
the  last  twenty  years  has  been  unques- 
tionably that  species  that  sympathised 
most  intimately  with  the  social  ques- 
tions and  difficulties  of  the  a^e.  In 
this  department,  no  man  would  have 
reached  such  thorough  and  comj^lete 
success — indeed,  no  man  has  attained 
such  pre-eminence — as  the  late  Tho- 
mas Hood.  If  he  himself  had  not  been 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  victims  of 
the  unhealthy  and  unhappy  social  sys- 
tem under  which  this  generation  is 
living — if  he,  with  a  heart  genial  and 
overflowing  like  a  hot  spring,  with  a 
fancy  teeming  with  imagery  and  vi- 
sions of  consummate  beauty,  with  an 
ear  attuned  to  sweetest  harinony,  and 
with  a  soul  filled,  like  a  mountain  lake, 
with  the  deepest  and  the  calmest 
thought,  and  snadowed  by  that  slight, 
overhanrring,  melancholy  gloom  which 
is  ever  the  attendant  of  genius — if  he, 


we  say,  possessed  of  all  those  rare  and 
lofty  qualities,  had  not  been  compelled 

**  To  make  hinuelf  &  motley  to  the  Tiev  ** 

for  bread — driven  from  the  divine  mis- 
sion which  nature  had  qualified  him  to 
fill,  by  the  necessities  of  life — he,  in- 
stead of  being  the  jester  of  his  age, 
might  have  been  its  best  and  loftiest 
teacher  I  As  it  is,  he  has  left  two  or 
three  texts  which  the  world  will  not 
easily  forget :  need  we  mention  one  ? — 
the  most  exquisite  and  yet  most  pain- 
ful poem  of  its  kind  perhaps  in  the 
whole  range  of  English  poetry — *•  The 
Bridge  of  Sighs." 

Since  the  death  of  Hood,  the  writer 
who  has  most  successfully  dealt  with 
social  questions,  with  the  struggles  and 
difficulties  that  specially  beset  life  in 
these  countries  at  the  present  time, 
and  with  the  hopes  that  are  rising,  like 
crescent  moons,  upon  the  horizon  of 
the  future,  is,  unquestionably  Char- 
les Mack  A  v.* 

Dr.  Mackay  appears  to  us  to  be  sin- 
gularly well  adapted  for  the  particular 
poetical  mission  to  which  he  seems  to 
consider  liimself  called.  His  sympa- 
thies are  all  with  the  classes  to  whom 
and /br  whom  he  sings ;  his  prejudices 
are  lew,  and  those  generally  based  upon 
some  error,  so  generous  as  to  be  almost 
a  merit ;  his  style  is  simple,  clear,  and 
unpretending,  while  there  is  a  popular 
melody  in  his  versification  that  wins  an 
easy  way  to  the  ear  of  *'  the  million." 

He  does  not  seek  for  inspiration,  in 
this  instance  at  least,  at  the  ordinary 
sources — 

"  Down  by  a  purling  stream'*  meuidcr  r 

but  amid  the  tremendous  noise  and 
uproar  of  the  London  streets,  as  he 
goes  wandering  (as  we  ourselves  have 
done  many  a  time  and  oft)  from 
**  Gray*s  Inn  Porch," 

**  Throngh  Cluracery-lane  to  Lincoln**  Inn, 
To  Fleet-etreet,  through  the  moll  and  din.** 

There  is  mudh  in  his  present  volume 
which  we  like,  and  a  little  that  we  dis- 
like. We  like  his  sympathv  with  the 
poor  and  the  hardworked,  and  his 
words  of  encouragement  and  of  hope 


*  "  Town  Lyrics  and  other  Poems."    By  Charles  Mackay,  LL.D.    London : 
Bogue.     1848. 
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to  the  nnfortunate  and  the  oppressed ; 
bat  we  dislike  very  much  the  spirit  in 
which  a  few  of  his  pieces  are  conceived 
and  written.  AVe  dislike,  for  instance, 
his  **Mary  and  Lady  Mary,"  as  well 
f(nr  the  injurious  tendency  and  want  of 
delicacy  of  such  couplets  as  this — 

•*  Her  polie  ia  calm,  mi]k«white  her  skin— 
She  hath  not  blood  enough  to  lin,'* 

as  for  its  being  deliberately  written 
down  to  the  level  of  some  of  the  lowest 
prejadices  of  those  classes  whose  ha- 
bits of  thought,  as  well  as  whose  mate- 
rial condition,  we  are  perfectly  certain 
Dr.  ]^fackay  is  sincerely  anxious  to 
elcYate  and  to  improve.  There  are 
two  poems,  however,  which  we  give 
without  curtailment,  and  which  we 
think  our  readers  will  join  with  us  in 
admiring:— 

"the  light  in  the  window. 

BT  CHARLKS  MACKAT,  LL.D. 

"  Late  or  early  home  returning, 
In  the  starlight  or  the  rain, 
I  beheld  that  lonely  candle 
Shmine  from  his  window-pane. 
Ever  o  er  his  tattered  curtain. 
Nightly  looking,  I  could  scan, 
Ave  inditing, 
y*  riting — writing. 
The  psde  figure  of  a  man  ; 
Still  discern  behind  him  fall 
The  same  shadow  on  the  wall. 

"  Far  beyond  the  murky  midnight, 
By  dim  burning  of  my  oil, 
Puling  aye  his  rapid  leaflets, 
1  haT6  watched  hun  at  his  toll ; 
Watched  his  broad  and  seamy  fore- 
head. 
Watched  his  white  industrious  hand, 
Erer  passing 
And  repassing ; 

Watched  and  strove  to  understand 
What  impelled  it — ^gold,  or  fame — 
Bread,  or  bubble  of  a  name. 

**  Oft  l>e  asked,  debating  vainly 
In  the  silence  of  my  mind. 
What  the  services  he  rendered 
To  his  country  or  his  kind  ; 
Whether  tones  of  ancient  music. 
Or  the  sound  of  modern  gong. 
Wisdom  holy, 
Humours  lowly. 
Sermon,  essay,  novel,  song. 
Or  philosophy  sublime. 
Filled  the  measure  of  his  time. 

"  Of  the  mighty  world  of  London, 
He  was  portion  unto  me, 
Portion  of  my  life's  experience, 
Fnsed  into  my  memory. 


Twilight  saw  him  at  his  folios, 

Morninp;  saw  his  fingers  run, 

Labourmg  ever. 

Wearying  never 

Of  the  task  he  had  begun ; 

Placid  and  content  he  seemed, 

Like  a  man  that  toiled  and  dreamed. 

"  No  one  souc^ht  him,  no  one  knew  him. 
Undistinguished  was  his  name ; 
Never  had  his  praise  been  uttered 
By  the  oracles  of  fame. 
Scanty  fare  and  decent  raiment. 
Humble  lodging,  and  a  fii'e — 
These  he  sought  for. 
These  he  wrought  for, 
And  he  gained  his  meek  desire ; 
Teaching  men  by  written  word — 
Clingiog  to  a  hope  deferred. 

"  So  he  lived.     At  last  I  missed  him  ; 
Still  might  evening  twilight  fall. 
But  no  taper  lit  his  lattice — 
Lay  no  shadow  on  his  wall. 
In  the  winter  of  his  seasons. 
In  the  midnight  of  his  day, 
'Mid  his  writing, 
And  inditing, 

Death  had  beckoned  him  away, 
Ere  the  sentence  he  had  planned 
Found  completion  at  his  hand. 

*♦  But  this  man  so  old  and  nameless 
Left  behind  him  projects  large, 
Schemes  of  progress  undeveloped. 
Worthy  of  a  nation  s  charge ; 
Noble  fancies  uncompleted, 

.    Germs  of  beauty  immatured, 
Only  needing 
Kindly  feedine 

To  have  flourished  and  endured ; 
Meet  reward  in  golden  store 
To  have  lived  for  evermore. 

<<  Who  shall  tell  what  schemes  majestic 
Perish  in  the  active  brain  ? 
What  humanity  is  robbed  of, 
Ne'er  to  be  res'tored  again  ? 
What  we  lose,  because  we  honour 
Overmuch  the  mighty  dead. 
And  dispirit 
Livine  merit 

Heaping  scorn  upon  its  head  ? 
Or  perchance,  when  kinder  grown, 
Leaving  it  to  die — alone  ? 

The  following,  though  written  in 
town,  has  caught  its  inspiration  from 
the  fields.  There  is  nothing  to  object 
to  in  it,  except,  perhaps,  the  use  of 
the  verb  '*  dogs,"  in  the  sixth  line  of 
the  fourth  stanza.  The  idea  (which, 
however,  is  but  a  mere  conceit)  could 
not  be  easily  expressed  by  any  other 
word ;  but  it  is  scarcely  good  enough 
to  excuse  the  use  of  one  so  vulgar  and 
unpoetical  as  this  :— 
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"MOUNTAIN   STREAMS. 

**AN    ASPIRATION     FROM     TOWN. 

BT  CHARLS8  MACKATf  LL.D. 

"What  time  the  fern  puts  forth  its  riDgs, 
What  time  the  early  throstle  sings, 
I  loTe  to  fly  the  murky  town, 
And  tread  the  moorlands,  bare  and 

brown ; 
From  greenest  level  of  the  glens 
To  barest  summit  of  the  Bens, 
To  trace  the  torrents  where  they  flow. 
Serene  or  brawling,  fierce  or  slow  ; 
To  linger  pleased,  and  loiter  long, 
A  silent  listener  to  their  song. 

"  Farewell,  ye  streets !     Again  111  sit 
On  crags  to  watch  the  shadows  flit ; 
To  list  the  buzzing  of  the  bee. 
Or  branches  waving  like  a  sea ; 
To  hear  far  off  the  cuckoo's  note, 
Or  lark's  clear  carol  high  afloat, 
And  find  a  joy  in  every  sound. 
Of  air,  the  water,  or  the  ground  ; 
Of  fancies  full,  though  fixing  nought, 
And  thinking — ^heedless  of  my  thought. 

"  Farewell  I  and  in  the  teeth  of  care 
I'll  breathe  the  buxom  mountain  air, 
Feed  vision  upon  dykes  and  hues, 
That  from  the  hill-top  interfuse. 
White  rocks,   and    lichens    born    of 

spray. 
Dark  heather  tufts,  and  mosses  gray, 
Green  grass,  blue  sky,  and  boulders 

brown. 
With  amber  waters  glistening  down. 
And  early  flowers,  blue,  white,  and 

pink. 
That  fringe  with  beauty  all  the  brink. 

"  Farewell,  ye  streets  !  Beneath  an  arch 
Of  drooping  birch  or  feathery  larch. 
Or  mountam  ash,  that  o'er  it  bends, 
I'll  watch  some  streamlet  as  it  wends  ; 
Some  brook  whose  tune  its  course  be- 
trays. 
Whose  verdure  dogs  its  hidden  ways — 
Verdure  of  trees  and  bloom  of  flowers. 
And  music  fresher  than  the  showers. 
Soft-dripping    where    the    tendrils 

twine ; 
And  all  its  beauty  shall  be  mine. 

"  Ay,  mine,  to  bring  me  joy  and  health, 

And  endless  stores  of  mental  wealth 

Wealth  ever  given  to  hearts  that  warm 
To  loveliness  of  sound  or  form. 
And  that  can  see  in  Nature's  face 
A  hope,  a  beauty,  and  a  grace — 
That  in  the  city  or  the  woods. 
In  thoroughfares  or  solitudes, 


Can  live  their  life  at  Nature's  call. 
Despising  nothing,  loving  all. 

'*  Sweet  streams,  that  over  summits  leap, 
Or  fair  in  rock-hewn  basins  sleep  ; 
That  foaming  burst  in  bright  cascades. 
Or  toy  with  cowslips  in  tne  shades  ; 
That  shout  till  earth  and  sky  g^ow 

mute. 
Or  tinkle  lowly  as  a  lute ; 
That  sing  a  song  of  lusty  joy. 
Or  murmur  like  a  love-lorn  boy ; 
That  creep  or  fall,  that  flow  or  ran — 
I  doat  upon  yon  every  one. 

"  For  many  a  day  of  calm  delight. 
And  hour    of  pleasure  stol'n   from 

night ; 
For  morning  freshness,  joy  of  noon. 
And  beauty  rising  with  the  moon  ; 
For  health,  encrimsoner  of  cheeks. 
And   wisdom   gained    on    mountain 


For  inward  light  from  Nature  won. 
And  visions  gilded  by  the  sun  ; 
For  fancies  fair,  and  waking  dreams — 
I  love  ye  all,  ye  mountain  streams." 

The  name  of  Frances  Brown,  the 
blind  poetess  of  Donegal,  is  famib'ar  to 
most  of  our  readers.  Her  sad  priva- 
tion, her  talents,  and  the  difficnlties 
with  which  she  had,  and  we  believe 
still  has,  to  contend,  have  awakened 
a  good  deal  of  interest  in  her  regard  ; 
and  many  of  our  friends  will  be  glad 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  testifying 
their  sympathy  for  her,  by  purchasing 
the  very  neat  and  elegant  little  volume 
that  we  have  now  the  pleasure  of 
bringing  under  their  notice.* 

Prevented  zs  she  is  by  the  calamity 
with  which  she  is  afliicted  from  under- 
taking any  of  the  few  occupations 
which,  according  to  the  custom  of 
these  countries,  are  open  to  females, 
the  gift  of  song  is  to  her,  what  it  is  to 
very  few,  a  blessing  as  well  as  an  en- 
joyment. If  she  has  been  deprived  of 
"  the  vision,"  she  has  been  gifted  with 
the  *'  faculty  divine  ;"  and  if  she  has 
lost  many  enjoyments,  she  has  at  least 
one  consolation — 

"  Aiosl  U  clgale  ionoeente, 
Sur  an  arbiute  anlK,  et  se  confole  et  chante." 

In  an  age  like  the  present,  so  pro- 
lific in  verse-writers,  it  is  something 
to  make  one's-self  heard — and  this 
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Frances  Brown  has  done.  She  has 
made  for  herself  an  admiring,  a  sym- 
pathizing, and,  we  believe,  an  increas- 
ingaudience. 

The  following  little  tale  is  sweetly 
told:— 


"tub  last  of  the  JAGELLON8. 
BT  rRANGES  BSOWV. 

•"Slciimand,  last  of  the  Jagellona,  ott  the  death  of 
hb  ittiber  was  nnanimotuly  elected  King  of  Poland. 
But  haring  previoiwly  married  a  lady  of  humble 
Wrth,  vhom  the  noblca  requerted  him  to  dirorce,  at, 
MoxtUng  to  the  prejndlcM  of  that  age,  unworthy  to 
be  a  Queen  :  Siginnnnd  iternly  told  them,  that  either 
Ua  vife  should  share  the  crown  or  he  would  nerer 
wtar  it.  The  senators,  conrinced  that  so  true  a  hu»- 
Iiaai  must  make  a  worthy  King,  immediately  con- 
Kited  to  do  her  homage  as  his  Queen— «nd  both  wer« 
efovned  accordingly. 

•»  •  Oh  1  minstrel,  wake  thy  harp  once 
more. 

For  winter's  twilight  falls— 
And  coldly  dim  it  darkens  o*er 

My  lonely  heart  and  halls : 
Bat  memories  of  my  early  home 

Around  me  gather  fast — 
For  still  with  twilight  shadows  come 

The  shadows  of  the  past. 
Then  wake  thy  lyre,  my  faithful  bard. 

And  breathe  again  for  me 
The  songs  that  in  my  land  were  heard 

While  yet  that  land  was  free  1 
The  lays  of  old  romantic  times, 

When  hearts  and  swords  were  true, 
They  will  recall  the  dazzling  dreams 

That  youth  and  childhood  knew.* 

"  Twas  thus  the  noble  matron  spake 

To  one  whose  tuneful  strains 
Could  win  her  exiled  spirit  back 

To  Poland's  pleasant  plains  ; 
But  how  did  memory's  wizard-wand 

Far  distant  scenes  portray, 
As  thus  the  Minstrel  of  her  land 

Awoke  his  lyre  and  lay : — 

"  •  The  shout  hath  ceased  in  Volla's 
field, 

But  still  its  echoes  ring, 
With  the  last  thunderburst  that  hail'd 

Sarmatia's  chosen  king. 
For  young  Jagellon  now  ascends 

His  fathers*  ancient  throne — 
Yet  still  the  chosen  monarch  stands 

Uncrown'd — but  not  alone ! 
A  lovely  form  is  b^  his  side, 

A  hand  is  clasp  d  in  his. 
That  well  might  be  a  monarch's  bride 

Even  in  an  hour  like  this — 
For  never  fairer  face  was  seen 

In  saint's  or  poet's  dreams — 
Nor  ever  shone  a  nobler  mien 

In  Poland's  princely  dames. 


Oh  I  many  a  princely  dame  is  there, 

And  many  a  noble  knight— 
The  flower  of  Poland's   famed   and 
fair — 

The  glory  of  her  might. 
But  there  is  pride  in  every  face, 

And  wrath  in  every  tone. 
As  on  that  fair  young  brow,  their  gaze 

Of  gather'd  scorn  is  thrown. 
There  came  an  ancient  senator 

With  firm  and  stately  tread, 
And  to  the  silent  monarch  there 

In  courtly  phrase  he  said : — 
«*  The  love  that  cannot  grace  a  throne 

A  king  should  cast  aside — 
Then  let  Jagellon  reign  alone. 

Or  choose  a  royal  bride." 

«*  *  The  monarch  yet  more  closely  clasp'd 

That  small  and  snowy  hand — 
Then  like  a  knightly  warrior  grasp'd 

His  own  unrivall'd  brand ; 
And  from  his  dark  eye  flash'd  the  pride 

Of  all  his  martial  line, 
As— "By  my  father's  sword,"  he  cried, 

**  Such  choice  shall  ne'er  be  mine : 
My  land  hath  seen  her  ancient  crown 

Bestow 'd  for  many  an  age — 
While  other  nations  have  bow'd  down 

To  kingly  heritage ; 
And  now,  the  crown  she  freely  gave, 

I  render  back  as  free — 
For,  if  unshared  by  her  I  love, 

It  shines  no  more  for  me.*' 

«• «  He  said— but  from  the  throng  arose 

Ere  yet  his  speech  was  done, 
A  wilder,  louder  cheer  than  those 

That  told  of  conquest  won — 
When  far  in  many  a  famous  field, 

Through  long  victorious  years. 
O'er  Tartar  bow  and  Paynim  shield 

He  led  the  Polish  spears. 
Ajid  thus,  they  said,  "the  Flower, 
whose  worth 

Inspired  a  soul  so  great 
With  love  like  this,  whate'er  her  birth, 

Should  be  a  monarch's  mate ; 
And  as  thy  tameless  heart  was  found 

To  love  and  honour  true — 
Oh,  early  tried,  and  far-renown*d. 

Be  true  to  Poland  too  I"  * 

"  The  minstrel  ceased,  and  with  a  sigh 

That  noble  matron  said — 
«  Alas,  for  Europe's  chivalry — 

How  hath  its  glory  fled! 
Perchance  in  sylvan  grove  or  glen 

Such  faithful  love  is  known— 
But  when  will  earth  behold  again 

Its  truth  so  near  a  throne  ?" ' 

The  quiet,  gentle  pathos  of  the  fol- 
lowing story  goes  direct  to  the  heart  :— 
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"the    painteb's    love. 

BY   rRARCBB  BBOWK. 

'  The  summer  day  had  reach'd  its  calm  decline, 
When  the  young  painter*8  chosen  task  yibs  done— 
At  a  low  lattice,  wreathed  with  rose  and  vine. 
And  open  to  the  bright  de8cendin|f  sun, 
AndMuioient  Alps,  whose- everlasting  snows 
And  forests  round  that  lonelv  valley  rose ; — 
Yet  lovely  was  the  brow,  ana  bright  the  hair 
His  pencil  pictured — for  an  Alpine  maid. 
In  blooming  beauty,  sat  before  him  there ; 
And  well  had  the  young  artist's  hand  portray 'd 
The  daughter  of  the  south,  whose  youthful  prime 
Was  bright  as  noontide  in  her  native  clime. 
Perchance  the  maiden  dreamt  not  that  amid 
The  changeful  fortune  of  his  after  days, 
That  early-treasured  image  should  abide — 
The  only  landmark  left  for  memory's  gaze. 
Perchance  the  wanderer  deem'd  his  path  too  dim 
And  cold  for  such  bright  eyes  to  shme  on  him ; 
For  silentlv  he  went  his  lonely  way — 
And  like  the  currents  of  far-parted  streams. 
Their  years  flow'd  on ;  but  many  a  night  and  day 
The  saine  green  valley  rose  upon  their  dreams — 
To  him  with  her  young  smile  and  presence  bright — 
To  her  with  the  old  home-fire's  love  and  light ; — 
For  she,  too,  wander'd  from  its  pleasant  bowers. 
To  share  a  prouder  home  and  nobler  name 
In  a  far  land.     And  on  his  after  hours 
The  golden  glow  of  art's  brie^ht  honours  came ; 
And  time  rou'd  on,  but  found  him  still  alone. 
And  true  to  the  first  love  his  heart  had  known. 
At  length  within  a  proud  and  pictured  ball 
He  stood,  amid  a  noble  throng,  and  gazed 
Upon  one  lovely  form,  which  seemed  of  all 
Most  loved  of  sages,  and  by  poets  praised 
In  many  a  song — but  to  the  painter's  view 
It  had  a  spell  of  power  they  never  knew ; 
For  many  an  eye  of  light  and  form  of  grace 
Had  claimed  his  magic  pencil  since  its  skill 
To  canvas  gave  the  oeauty  of  that  face ; 
But  in  his  memory  it  was  brightest  still ; — 
And  he  had  given  life's  wealth  to  meet  again 
The  sunny  smile  that  shone  upon  him  then. 
There  came  a  noble  matron  to  his  side. 
With  mourning  robes  and  darkly-flowing  veil. 
Yet  much  of  the  world's  splendour  and  its  pride 
Around  long  silver'd  hair  and  visage  pale ; — 
But  at  one  slance«>though  chang^  and  dim,  that  eye 
Lit  up  the  deserts  of  his  memory. 
It  brought  before  his  sight  the  vale  of  vines. 
The  rose-wreath'd  lattice,  and  the  sunset  sky. 
Far-gleaming  through  the  old  majestic  pines 
That  clothed  the  Alpine  steeps  so  gloriously. 
And,  oh  1  was  this  the  face  his  art  portray  d, 
Long,  long  ago,  beneath  their  peaceful  shade  I — 
The  star  his  soul  had  worship;}  d  through  the  past. 
With  all  the  fervour  of  unutter'd  truth — 
His  early  loved  and  long'd  for — who  at  last 
Gazed  on  that  glorious  shadow  of  her  youth  ! 
And  youth  had  perish'd  from  her — ^but  there  stay'd 
With  it  a  changeless  bloom  that  could  not  fade ; 
The  winters  had  not  breath'd  upon  its  prime — 
For  life's  first  roses  hung  around  it  now. 
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Unblanch'd  by  all  the  waves  and  storms  of  time 
That  swept  such  beaut v  from  the  living  brow — 
And  withering  age,  ancl  deeply-cankering  care, 
Had  left  no  traces  of  their  footsteps  there. 
The  loved  one  and  the  lover  both  were  changed, 
Far  changed  in  fortune,  and  perchance  in  soul ; — 
And  they  whose  footsteps  fate  so  far  estranged, 
At  lene^ii  were  guided  to  the  same  bright  goal 
Of  early  hopes  : — but,  oh,  to  be  once  more 
As  they  haa  been  in  that  sweet  vale  of  yore  1 
They  cast  upon  each  other  one  long  look  ; 
And  hers  was  sad — it  might  he  with  regret 
For  all  the  true  love  lost ;  but  his  partook 
Of  woe,  whose  wordless  depth  was  darker  yet. 
For  life  had  lost  its  beacon,  and  that  brow 
Could  be  no  more  his  star  of  promise  now ; — 
And  once  again  the  artist  silently 
Pass*d  from  her  presence.    But,  from  that  sad  hour. 
As  though  he  fear'd  its  fading  heart  and  eye, 
Forsook  all  mortal  beauty  for  the  power 
Of  deathless  art.     By  far  and  fabled  streams 
He  sought  the  sculptured  forms  of  classic  dreams, 
And  pictured  glories  of  Italian  lore, 
But  look'd  on  living  beauty  never  more." 


We  shall  conclude  our  extracts 
from  this  interestiBg  little  volume 
with— 


"the  hope  of  the  AZTBC8. 
BY  FRAHCX8  BROWN. 

**  A  tnMUUon  existed  among  thtf  ancient  people  of 
Sooth  America,  regarding  a  demigod  or  superior  in- 
ttlli|tnce  of  aome  deacription,  wlio  liad  formerly 
reigned  among  them,  and  at  length  departed  weit- 
vud,  with  the  promise  of  a  futore  return  and  a  more 
hriUisBt  reign ;  to  which  the  natlres  looked  fbrward 
m  a  certain  millennium.  And  when  the  Spanish 
•Upt  first  reached  their  coasts,  i  t  is  said  many  of  them 
Wicred  it  was  their  returning  deity. 

"  It  was  a  glorious  dream  that  hung 

Around  that  race  of  old  ; 
By  kings  believed — \ij  poets  sung — 

By  saint  and  seer  ioretold  I 
The  sage  amid  his  mystic  lore. 

The  monarch  in  his  hall. 
And  the  weary  peasant  waited  for 

That  promised  hope  of  all — 
The  Goo,  whose  presence  early  blest 
The  children  of  the  golden  West. 

"  His   coming    brighten'd    childhood's 
hour. 
And  crown*d  the  hope  of  youth ; 
And  manhood  trusted  in  the  power 

Of  its  unquestion'd  truth ; 
And  eyes,  upon  whose  light  had  fall'n 

The  mists  of  time  and  tears. 
At  death's  dark  portals  linger'd  on. 

To  see  those  eiorious  years. 
Which  to  their  life  and  land  should 

bring 
The  blossoms  of  eternal  spring. 

"  But  children  g^ew  to  toiling  men. 
And  youth's  bright  locks  grew  gray^ 


And  from  their  paths  of  care  and  pain 

The  aged  pass'd  away ; 
And  many  an  early  shrme  grew  cold. 

And  many  a  star  grew  dim. 
And  woods  grew  dense,  and  cities 
old — 

Yet  still  they  look»d  for  him  I— 
But  never  breeze  or  billow  bore 
That  glorious  wanderer  to  their  shore. 

"  At  last,  when  o'er  the  deep,  unfurl'd. 

They  saw  the  first  white  sail 
That  ever  sought  the  Western  World, 

Or  woo'd  the  western  gale. 
How  did  the  Golden  Land  rejoice, 

And  welcome  from  the  sea. 
With  all  a  nation's  heart  and  voice, 

Her  wandering  deity ! 
But  knew  not  tluit  she  hail'd  with  joy 
The  Mighty  only  to  destroy. 

<*  Yet  who  was  he  that  mingled  thus 
With  all  a  nation's  dreams — 
And  on  the  monarch's  mem'ry  rose, 

And  in  the  poet's  themes  ? 
Was  it  the  child  of  some  far  land. 

The  early-wise  and  bright. 
Who  shed  upon  that  distant  strand 
His  country's  gathered  light  ? — 
Or    wanderer    from    some   brighter 

sphere. 
Who    came,  but    could    not  Imger 
here? 

**  Was  it  some  shadow,  vainly  bright, 

Of  hope  and  mem'ry  born — 
Like  those  that  shed  a  passing  light 

Upon  the  world's  gray  morn ; 
Whose  dreamy  presence  lingers  still 

Bv  old  and  rum'd  shrines — 
Or  flits,  where  wandering  Israel 

For  her  Messiah  pines  ? — 
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For  ages,  as  they  went  and  came, 
Haye    brought    do   dimness   to  that 
dream ! 

**  And,  even  amid  onr  fainter  faith, 

How  long  !  and  oh,  how  far ! 
A  thousand  weary  hearts  look  forth 

For  some  unrisen  star ! 
But  all  these  vainly  yearning  dreams 

That  haunt  our  path  of  gloom. 
May  be  but  voices  from  the  climes 

That  lie  beyond  the  tomb — 
Telling  of  brighter,  better  things 
Than  ever  blest  our  earthly  springs !" 

The  next  volume  on  our  list*  is  one 
that  has  interested  us  very  much  in 
many  respects,  and  is  entitled  to 
consideration,  as  well  from  the  taste 
and  intelUgence  which  it  displays 
throughout,  as  from  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  written,  and  the 
class  to  which  the  author  belongs. 
Mr.  Herbison  is  one  of  those  whom 
it  has  been  the  fashion  to  call  **  unedu- 
cated poets" — though  *'  self-educated" 
would  perhaps  be  a  more  correct  ex- 

Eression — men  who,  in  their  childhood, 
ave  been  deprived  of  the  advantages 
of  a  school  education,  and  who  from 
early  boyhood  have  been  compelled 
to  maintain  themselves  by  unremitting 
manual  labour.  '*  At  the  age  of  four- 
teen," he  says  in  his  preface,  "I  was 
harnessed  to  the  loom,  and  doomed 
for  life  to  be  an  operative  weaver — an 
occupation  at  which  those  engaged 
must  either  toil  with  incessant  drud- 
gery, or  starve." 

i^ot,  however,  satisfied  with  the 
material  web  on  which  he  was  in- 
dustriously and  incessantly  employed, 
our  poet  has  contrived  to  weave  a 
more  lasting  and  more  valuable  woof, 
composed  of  the  stuff  which  dreams 
are  made  of,  embroidered  with  many 
a  flower  of  fancy,  and  with  the 
fine  golden  thread  of  nature  running 
through  the  entire.  The  loom  seems 
to  have  some  particular  attraction  for 
the  muse,  as  many  men,  both  in  the 
North  of  Ireland  and  in  Scotland,  who 
have  creditably  distinffuished  them- 
selves by  their  verses,  nave  been  en- 
gaged in  the  same  pursuits  as  our 
author.  We  trust  we  may  be  enabled 
to  return  to  this  subject  again,  when 
our  readers  shall  hear  more  of  the 


weaver-poets  of  the  North.  At  pre- 
sent, we  recommend  this  little  volume 
to  the  public,  and  the  author  to  such 
persons  in  his  own  neighbourhood 
(Dunclug,  near  Ballymena)  who  may- 
have  it  in  their  power  to  assist  him  in 
his  "way  of  life." 

David  Herbison,  though  an  Irish 
patriot,  up,  we  are  glad  to  perceive,  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  time,  seems  to 
have  been  influenced  much  more  by 
the  Scotch  poets  than  by  the  Irish,  if 
we  except,  perhaps,  Mr,  Ferguson. 
Burns,  Tannahill,  and  Mac  Neill,  seem 
to  have  been  his  models,  and  he  has 
not  disgraced  them.  Some  of  his 
verses  are  very  musical ;  take  thia 
stanza,  for  instance,  page  195 : — 

"  The  dew  sparkles  clear 

O'er  the  green-spreading  bushes  ; 
The  linnet  sings  near 

Where  the  crystal  stream  gushes  ; 
The  dove  in  the  grove 

Is  caress'd  anacaressing ; 
Arise  now,  my  love. 

And  partake  of  the  blessing." 

Or  the  three  stanzas,  page  196,  not- 
withstanding the  faulty  grammar  of 
the  concluding  couplet  of  the  first 
verse: — 

***Ti8  no  the  slae-thorn  blossom. 

Or  the  wreath  of  feathery  snaw, 
Can  show  sae  fair  a  bosom 

As  the  flow'ret  o'  Buckna ; 
Her  cheeks  outvie  the  roses. 

That  open  to  the  view, 
When  o'er  their  breast  reposes 

The  silvery  drops  of  dew. 

"  Her  step  is  light,  her  eye  is  bright. 

How  meet  for  lady's  bower 

I  never  saw,  by  day  or  night, 

Sao  beautifu  a  flower ; 
Far  frae  the  lofty  city 

And  the  joys  that  courtiers  wear, 
•Tis  bliss  to  meet  my  Betty, 

Whare  there's  nane  to  see  or  hear. 

"  When  wandering  by  the  river. 
Yon  willow  trees  amnng, 
Enraptur'd  wi'  my  lover, 
^  And  the  little  linnet's  sang, 
I'll  press  her  to  my  bosom, 

Frae  sorrow  and  frae  care. 
Nor  let  my  peerless  blossom 
Feel  the  bitter  chillmg  air." 


"Midnight  Musings;  or,  Thoughts  from  the  Loom."  By  David  Herbison, 
Author  of  ••  The  Fate  of  McQuillan,"  and  "  O'Neill's  Daughter."  Belfast  •  J 
Mullan,  &c.     1848. 
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Some  of  the  oonvivial  or  drinklng- 
soDgs  are  amusing  from  their  ncnveie. 
We  hope  onr  auuior  was  libelling  the 
gentle  craft,  when,  speaking  of  liim- 
leif  and  poets  in  general,  he  makes  the 
following  candid  confession : — 

"  When  sober  we*re  dry  and  as  stupid 
as  asses, 
We  meet    ne'er  a  smile    from    the 
Nymphs  of  Parnassus." — p.  170. 

And  when  again,  in  the  same  song, 
page  171,  waxing  bolder  as  he  goes 
along,  he  exclaims,  with  the  proud 
mdependence  of  an  anti-teetotaller — 

"We  mind  not  what  statesmen  nor 
clergymen  tell  us. 
Our  gUuses  well  drink  in  despite  of 
these  fellows  r 

his  courage  is  much  more  to  be  com- 
mended than  his  prudence.  But-we 
will  not  be  captious — ^we  shall  merely 
bint  to  our  friend  that  the  fflass,  worse 
than  Goldsmith's  muse,  if  it  do  not 
"find  him  poor,"  will  most  undoubt- 
edly make  nim  and  "  keep  him  so." 

We  hare  left  ourselves  only  space  to 
give  the  following  ballad,  the  incident 
of  which  seems  to  have  been  suggested 
bv  Hector  Mac  Neill's  "Mary  of 
CasUeCary":— 

"M'WILLIAM. 


BT    DAVID 


IBRBIBOH 


"  As  I  rode  on  by  Skerry  tap, 
Alang  the  silver  Braid, 
The  Sun  was  rising  frae  bis  nap 

In  crimson  robes  array 'd ; 
I  there  o'ertook  a  lovely  maid. 

Fair  as  the  simmer's  morn, 
When  dew-drops  sparkle  on  the  blade. 
And  milk-white  is  the  thorn  : 
And  while  she  sang,  a'  Claggan 
rang, 
Re-echoing  back  the  strain — 
How  sweet  the  days  when  o'er 
these  braes 
M*  William  courted  Jane ! 

"  But  now  afar  from  me  he*s  borne, 

And  our  lov'd  trysting  tree — 
In  grief  hell  meet  the  rosy  mom 

Where  wild-fish  swim  the  sea ; 
Tet  still  hell  mind  the  happy  hours 

That  he,  enraptur'd,  stray'd. 
In  gathering  here  the  fairest  flowers. 

To  bosk  his  favoorite  maid : 


And  still  she  fang,  while  Claggan 
rang, 
Re-echoing  back  the  strain — 
How  sweet  the  days  when  o'er 
these  braes 
M*  William  courted  Jane  1 

'*  Dear  lassie !  would  you  gang  wi'  me, 
And  leave  these  hills  and  vales, 
ril  launch  my  bonnie  boat  for  thee — 

Unfurl  her  snowy  sails  ; 
And  when  we  reach  old  Rathlin*s  Isle, 
Amid  mv  lands  sae  wide,     [smile. 
You'll  find,  brave  men  and  maidens' 
O'erjoy'd  to  see  my  bride : 
But  still  she  sang,  while  Claggan 
rang, 
Re-echoing  back  the  strain — 
How  sweet  the  days  when  o'er 
these  braes 
M*William  courted  Jane ! 

**  Fair  maiden  1  be  has  left  you  now — 
A  richer  maid  he's  wed  ; 
I  saw  him  pledge  the  bridal  vow. 

And  laid  in  bridal  bed. 
You  lie !  false  coward  loun — ^you  lie ! 

And,  were  M'William  here. 
Your  blood  wad  stain  the  daisied  lea. 
Red  reeking  frae  his  spear  ! 

And  then  she  sang,  while  Claggan 
rang, 
Re-echoing  back  the  strain — 
How  sweet  the  days  when  o'er 
these  braes 
M*William  courted  Jane ! 

**  I  wad  be  laith,  dear  lass !  to  see 
M*William  gain  your  hand — 
The  hame  that  he  has  got  for  thee 

Is  like  his  barren  land ; 
There's  nought  within  its  lonely  wa's 

But  wears  the  cypress  shade, 
A  wintry  blast  against  it  blaws 
Would  chill  my  peerless  maid. 
But  still  she  sang,  while  Claggan 
rang. 
Re-echoing  back  the  strain — 
How  sweet  the  days  when  o'er 
these  braes 
M' William  courted  Jane! 

'*  Come,  lass !   and  see  what  land  is 
mine — 
What  flocks  are  feeding  there ; 
I'll  mak  thee  like  a  lady  shine 

In  ilka  thing  that's  fair; 
In  Rathlin's  fertile  flowery  isle. 

Sae  free  frae  care  we'll  dwell — 
You'll  soon  forget  M*  William's  guile. 
And  this  romantic  dell : 
But  still  she  sang,  while  Claggan 
rang, 
Re-echoing  back  the  strain — 
How  sweet  the  days  when  o'er 
these  braes 
M*  William  courted  Jane  1 
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**  Aft  hae  I  dream'd,  my  lovely  maid, 
O'er  a'  thy  witching  charms — 
Aft  hae  I  cross'd  the  angry  Braid, 
To  woo  thee  to  mv  arms  ; 

0  come  away  !  my  dappled  gray 
Is  fleeter  than  the  wind. 

That  soon  will  bear  my  lassie  dear 
Love's  happiest  joys  to  find ! 
And  still  she  sang,  while  Claggan 
rang. 
Re-echoing  back  the  strain — 
How  sweet  the  days  when  o'er 
these  braes 
M*William  courted  Jane ! 

"  What  for   your   lands   and   stately 

towers — 

Your  grandeur  and  your  gear — 

The  beauty  of  our  woodland  bowers 

Grow  faint  when  ye  draw  near ; 

1  wouldna  leave  these  hills  and  vales, 

Wild  though  they  seem  to  you. 
Nor  listen  to  your  guile-fraught  tales. 
For  a'  that  charms  the  view  : 
And  still  she  sang,  while  Claggan 
ranff, 
Re-echoing  back  the  strain — 
How  sweet  the  days  when  o'er 
these  braes 
M*  William  courted  Jane ! 


*  Far  happier  hours  I  here  hae  seen, 

Beneath  our  favourite  tree, 
Than  e'er  will  meet  my  eye  again, 

While  absent  he's  frae  me. 
Wha  prais'd  these  hills  and  sparkling 
rills 
That  smile  sae  sweetly  now — 


By  them  1*11  keep  my  fleecy  sheep. 
Nor  prove  to  him  untrue : 
And  still  she  sang,  while  Claggan 
rang. 
Re-echoing  back  the  strain — 
How  sweet  the  days  when  o'er 
these  braes 
M* William  courted  Jane ! 

"  Nae  langer  could  I  be  conceal*d 
Frae  ane  sae  true  and  kind, 
Wha  aften  had  her  love  reveal'd 

To  ease  my  troubled  mind  ; 
I  press'd  her  fondly  to  my  breast. 

And  swore  it  o'er  and  o'er. 
That  she  this  night  with  me  shoold 
rest. 
Nor  e'er  meet  sorrow  more ! 
And  then  she  sang,  while  Claggan 
rang, 
Re-ecooing  back  the  strain — 
How  sweet  the  days  when  o'er 
these  braes 
M*  William  courted  Jane ! 

**  I  placed  her  on  my  well-tried  steed. 

And  scour'd  o'er  hill  and  lea — 

Blithe  as  the  lambs  we  left  to  feed 

Beneath  the  mother's  e'e ; 
And  ere  the  crimson  cloud  of  eve 

Adorn'd  the  dewy  west. 
Beyond  the  ever  restless  wave 
Her  sorrows  sank  to  rest ! 
And  many  sang,  while  caverns 
rang, 
Enraptur'd  o'er  the  strain — 
Nae    fairer   maid  e'er  left  the 
Braid, 
Than  Skerry's  blue-eyed  Jane ! 
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CHAPTER  YL — THE  SECOND  OF  THE  THREE  LAST  TENANTS. 


The  house  that  had  heen  deserted^  as 
1  have  attempted  to  describe^  did  not 
long  remain  tenantless.  The  luckless 
£ite  of  the  last  residents  furnished  the 
neighhouring  gossips  with  an  abundant 
relish,  until  speculation  on  the  new- 
comers began  to  erase  the  memory  of 
their  predecessors.  People  heard  that 
the  former  were  a  newly-married  pair ; 
that  the  gentleman  was  young  and 
rich,  the  lady  young  and  handsome. 
A  few  of  the  servants  came  before 
their  master,  and  the  ladies*-maids 
around  lost  no  time  in  visiting  and 
learning  all  additional  information 
that  could  be  drawn  from  these  very 
facile  oracles.  The  old,  confidential 
butler  wrapped  himself  in  grave  and 
silent  importance,  but  the  others  de* 
clared  that  their  master  was  perfect*— 
though  they  were  sorry  they  could  not 
nke  their  mistress  quite  so  well.  To 
be  sure,  she  was  very  handsome,  had 
a  large  fortune  (they  knew  the  exact 
Stan),  and  was  of  a  high  family ;  but 
they  could  not  admire  people  that 
were  not  free  and  afiable — they  did 
not  like  to  see  old  heads  on  young 
shoulders. 

They  came  at  last,  and  the  neigh- 
bours found  they  were  very  like  what 
youne-married  couples  of  high  birth 
and  honour  often  are.  The  gentle- 
man was  a  tall,  slight,  well-made  per- 
son, with  features  that  one  would  look 
at  for  their  comeliness — nothing  more. 
The  lady  was  grave,  to  be  sure,  but 
it  was  a  gravity  that  harmonized  well 
with  her  dark  loveliness  of  face  and 
her  figure  of  faultless  beauty.  They 
mingled  freely  in  the  festivities  that 
graced  their  arrival,  and  returned 
ftem  in  becoming  fashion,  yet  it  was 
thought  that  the  lady's  whole  soul 
never  appeared  given  up  to  the  merri- 
ment of  the  passing  hour ;  and  her 
female  acquaintance  and  neighbours 
soon  began  to  descant  upon  the  hei- 
nousness  of  pride  and  reserve.  Some 
said,  perhaps  she  lived  unhappily  with 
her  husband — that  most  likely  her 
heart  had  been  another's,  when  the 
tempting  bait  of  rank  and   fortune 


proved  too  strong  for  her  own  con- 
stancy,    or     the    forHpftrnni^^    nf    \x^ 

PM-ents.  This  surmise,  however,  had 
no  .  foundation  ;  for  if  her  outward 
lineaments  had  somewhat  of  a  Spanish 
cast,  her  heart's  love,  too,  had  its  own 
sunny  glow,  and  was  thrown  entirely 
on  the  man  whom  she  had  chosen. 
But  the  gossips  knew  nothing  of  the 
taint  of  insanity  which  hung  over  his 
family — the  dark,  hereditary  cloud, 
which  the  sun  of  wealth  and  rank  can- 
not dissipate  ;  and  an  infliction  which 
had  been  dwelt  upon  by  the  lady's 
friends,  but  in  vain,  when  they  recom- 
mended her  to  decline  the  offer  of  his 
hand.  Neither  did  they  know  any- 
thing of  a  certain  passage  of  hate  and 
g]oom  in  the  same  family  history  ;  and 
perhaps  it  was  thinking  too  deeply 
upon  these  that  so  often  filled  her  eye 
with  care  and  watchfulness. 

After  some  time,  a  servant  was 
wanted  in  the  household ;  and,  among 
the  applicants  for  the  situation,  came 
a  man  who  was  unknown  to  any  one 
in  the  neighbourhood.  His  testimo- 
nials of  capability  and  worthiness 
were,  however,  very  high,  and  the 
master  of  the  house  engaged  him  in 
preference  to  the  other  persons,  many 
of  whom  had  families  and  connexions 
round  him.  His  wife  and  confidential 
butler  were  opposed  to  his  choice. 
The  former  could  assign  no  cause, 
except  an  indefinite  dislike,  and  she 
was  too  strong-minded  to  persist  in  an 
opposition  that  had  no  better  foundi^ 
tion.  But  the  trusty  butler  urged 
his  more  powerfully,  though  unavail- 
ingly.  He  said  the  man  was  too  like 
the  Reillys,  ever  to  be  employed  by 
his  master ;  he  hoped  he  would  turn 
out  well,  but  for  his  part  he  could 
never  warm  to  the  black  eye  and  thick 
eyebrows.  His  master  only  smiled  at 
what  he  called  groundless  prejudice, 
and  declared  that  even  if  the  man 
were  young  Reilly  himself,  he  would 
not  decline  to  hire  him,  to  show  how 
little  he  cared  for  him  or  his  enmity. 
Accordingly,  all  objection  having  been 
over>ruled  or  silenced,  the  new  do- 
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mestic  commenced  his  daties ;  and  his 
conduct  fully  satisfied  bis  master  that 
his  choice  bad  been  well  made,  and 
almost  cured  the  suspicious  butler  of 
his  dislike.  A  year  passed  away, 
without  much  worthy  of  observation, 
except  that  the  happiness  of  the  owners 
of  the  fated  house  seemed  to  be 
crowned  by  the  birth  of  a  son.  Three 
short  months  after  this  event,  and  the 
dreary  day  of  rebellion  and  anarchy 
came  round.  Most  of  the  families  of 
weight  left  the  country  for  places  of 
greater  security,  and  Mr.  Colthurst's 
friends  advised  him  to  do  the  same ; 
but  he  trusted  with  unbounded  confi- 
dence in  the  good- will  of  his  servant 
and  neighbours,  to  whom  he  had  ever 
proved  himself  a  kind  master  and  a 
generous  friend.  His  wife  added  no 
timid  Bolicitiogs  to  the  advice  of  his 
well-wishers  ;  for  she  saw  he  con- 
sidered it  his  duty  to  remain,  and  be  a 
sort  of  rallying  point  to  the  humble 
supporters  of  quiet  and  good  order, 
whom  narrow  circumstances  compelled 
to  abide,  and  take  their  lot  of  life  Of 
death,  in  defence  of  fireside  and  family. 
But  the  heretofore  peaceful  locality 
was  visited  by  a  band  of  strange  men, 
and  there  was  one  traitor  in  the 
house. 

In  the  strange  and  sudden  terror  of 
horrid  prognostic,  his  wife  had  started 
several  times  from  her  sleep  on  the 
night  of  his  death,  and  thought  she 
never  heard  the  wind  moan  so  sadly 
as  it  did  then.  Her  husband  slept 
soundly,  while  she  got  up  and  looked 
out  of  the  window.  The  moon  was 
up,  and  her  white  beams  were  silver- 
ing the  lake  at  some  distance — resting 
on  the  leafy  masses  of  the  dark  trees 
that  swayed  with  a  rustling  noise 
nearer  to  her,  and  trembling  on  the 
waving  grass  and  small  movements  of 
sleeping  nature,  Hke  the  young  smile 
upon  the  lip  and  cheek  of  infancy, 
when  the  eye  of  its  dreaming  inno- 
cence is  thronged  by  the  angel  figures 
that  seldom  visit  our  visions  in  after 
life.  There  was  abundance  of  beauty 
in  that  calm  night-scene,  to  have 
soothed  her  anxiety,  but  she  thought 
the  owl  flitted  across  the  window  too 
often,  with  his  sad  cry  and  dull 
wing. 

A  slight  creaking  noise  fell  on  her 
watchful  ear ;  she  turned,  and  saw 
that  the  door  of  the  sleeping-room  was 
open,  while,  with  terrible  fidelity,  the 


moonbeam  showed  the  outline  of 
thronging  heads  in  the  doorway^  and 
glittered  on  the  instruments  of  death. 
It  was  enough — his  hour  was  come ; 
and  her  cry  of  piercing  anguish  roused 
him  from  his  mortal  slumber,  to  be 
soon  exchanged  for  the  long  sleep  of  a 
bloody  grave.  He  ran  with  mad 
speed  into  the  closet  off  bis  bedroom, 
whither  the  men  of  darkness  followed 
him,  exchanging  their  stealthy  pace 
for  the  firm,  quick  step  of  determined 
murder.  The  slight  fastenings  yielded 
to  them  at  once.  The  false  servant 
had  taken  care  to  draw  the  charges 
from  his  fire-arms;  and  the  first 
assassin  that  bounded  into  the  narrow 
closet  was  the  same  traitor — the  naan 
whom  his  master  had  hired  and  trusted 
in  all  the  confidence  of  ignorance. 
Three  times  did  he  pass  the  sword 
through  the  body  of  his  prostrate 
victim,  and  at  every  bloody  thrust  he 
shouted,  *•  Think  of  Edmund  Reilly  P 
The  weapon  was  left  behind  by  its 
owner,  and  no  further  wrong  upon 
the  house  or  its  inhabitants,  was  com- 
mitted by  the  gang.  Any  of  the  three 
deep  wounds  would  have  been  a  death 
in  itself,  so  that  there  was  no  quiver- 
ing delay  in  the  separation  of  soul 
and  body  ;  the  fbrmer  was  imme- 
diately before  the  throne  of  the 
Eternal,  while  the  hot  blood  from  the 
latter  was  crying  out  for  vengeance. 
And  it  was  not  far  behind  ;  they  were 
met  by  those  who,  though  too  late  to 
save  their  friend,  were  yet  early 
enough  to  avenge  him.  Some  of  the 
murderers  were  killed  on  the  spot; 
some  were  reserved  for  the  slower 
punishment  of  the  law  ;  but  there  was 
no  certainty  about  the  fate  of  the 
leader  in  the  deed  of  blood. 

Had  the  widow  been  a  woman  of 
weak  mind,  or,  strong  as  she  was,  if 
she  had  harl  no  tie  to  life,  she  would 
have  died  in  the  first  flush  of  delirious 
fever, or  might  have  slowly  parted  with 
reason,  a  victim  to  gloomy  sorrow. 
But  his  child  lived,  to  claim  her  care. 
She  left  the  house  shortly  after,  in 
the  custody  of  two  old  servants,  and 
went  away,  no  one  knew  whither ; 
but  it  was  believed  she  would  return, 
as  she  yet  retained  the  property  in 
her  hands.  It  was  strange  enough 
that  year  after  year,  as  the  anniversary 
of  her  husband's  murder  came  roupd, 
she  regularly  vibited  the  fated  ho\if e— * 
her  coming  being  very  secret,  and  her 
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stay  Btrictlj  private  for  about  a  week. 
At  last,  after  the  lapse  of  several 
jearsy  she  came  with  the  intention  of 
making  a  more  protracted  stay — a 
lonelj  ladj,  still  clad  in  the  outward 
signs  of  mourning,  that  accorded  well 
with  the  pensiveness  of  her  pale  fea- 
turesy  and  the  mild  dignity  of  her 
figure  and  gesture.  She  looked  older 
than  she  was,  except  when  an  occa- 
sional smilt  hid  the  traces  of  years 
and  sorrow  on  her  cheek,  as  the  spring 
green  on  the  younger  boughs  of  the 
tall  tree,  conceal  from  the  observer's 
eye  the  blighted  branches,  that  speak 
eloquently  of  age  and  tempest.  Her 
house  soon  became  known  as  the  abode 
of  a  feeling  heart  and  generous  hand  ; 
and  the  children  of  affliction  bent 
their  way  thither,  and  seldom  left  her 
door  in  the  weariness  of  disappointed 
hope.  When  the  eye  saw  her,  it  gave 
witness  to  her,  and  when  the  ear 
heard  her,  it  blessed  her ;  for  her 
words  and  act  could  minister  earthly 
comfort  to  earthly  woe,  and  also  point ' 
out  the  joys  and  hopes  of  an  eternal 
heaven. 

The  Spa  had  lost  its  fashion,  and 
most  of  the  votaries  of  the  ffoddess 
had  of  course  followed  their  idol 
wherever  its  priests  pitched  on  new 
temples.  Still,  there  remained  some 
fiunilies,  to  whom  she  had  been  known 
in  her  year  of  happiness  ;  and  the  dark 
page  in  her  former  history  gave  her  a 
touching  interest  in  the  minds  of  a 
few,  and  raised  no  small  curiosity  in 
those  of  more — a  curiosity  which  was 
increased  by  her  secluded  method  of 
life.  All  that  could  be  learned  by 
application  to  her  servants  was,  that 
her  son  .lived  in  Germany,  but  was 
soon  expected  home ;  that  she  herself 
slept  in  the  room,  which  she  occupied 
when  she  was  a  wife;  and  that  she 
spent  some  part  of  almost  every  day 
in  the  closet  where  her  husband  had 
been  murdered.  This  latter  was  a 
point  of  interest  equally  to  the  ser- 
vants* curiosity,  as  to  that  of  the 
neighbours ;  because  to  the  former  it 
was  a  kind  of  Bluebeard's  chamber, 
their  mistress  keeping  the  key  of  it 
herself,  and  never  suffering  any  one  to 
cross  its  mysterious  threshold. 

At  last  her  son's  time  of  foreign 
travel  and  study  drew  to  an  end,  and 
it  was  understood  he  was  to  be  shortly 
home.  He  did  come ;  and  so  far  as 
externals   went,  no  one  could   have 


raised  too  high  an  expectation  of  him, 
to  meet  any  disappointment ;  but  his 
cheek  was  pale  from  the  study  of 
books,  especially  those  of  gloomy  mys- 
ticism, in  the  perusal  of  which  he 
culpably  revelled,  to  the  neglect  of 
more  healthful  pages.  It  was  also 
thinned  by  a  nervous  inward-looking 
upon  his  own  spirit ;  for  he  belonged 
to  that  order  wherein  is  invested  the 
morbid  intensity  of  feeling,  whether  it 
be  of  good  or  evil.  He  was  of  that 
order  of  men,  whose  imaginations  are 
ever  at  work  with  the  keen  knife  of 
self-torment,  tracing  and  exhibiting 
to  their  own  heated  perceptions  the 
naked  anatomy  of  every  mental,  every 
bodily  nerve,  with  its  thrill  of  ecstacy 
or  jar  of  agony.  He  was  of  those 
into  whose  minds  a  single  unguarded 
word  often  sinks,  with  a  stain  deep 
enough  to  poison  one  of  memory's 
fountains  for  ever.  He  was  of  those 
with  whom  life  never  glides  smoothly, 
still  less  stagnates  ;  but  where  the 
soul's  pulses  ever  beat  with  fevered 
haste,  and  flush  with  fevered  heat. 
He  was  of  that  order  upon  which  the 
wise  philosopher  looks  with  pity,  be- 
cause he  has  made  the  theory  of  genius 
a  subject  of  his  study,  and  knows 
well,  both  from  reading  and  expe- 
rience, of  the  sad  havoc  that  idiotcy, 
mania,  broken  hearts,  and  early  deaths 
have  made  among  the  ranks  of  its 
sons. 

But  mother  and  son  met  with  the 
fullest  and  fondest  love ;  and  a  hundred 
plans  of  future  happiness  were  formed 
by  the  latter  in  his  first  sanguine  hour. 
He  was  to  go  abroad  no  more ;  he 
was  to  marry,  too,  and  forget  the 
dreamy  speculation  in  which  he  had 
indulged  too  freely,  in  fulfilling  the 
duties  of  son,  husband,  and  landlord. 
Was  his  mother  to  be  blamed  if,  while 
she  smiled,  she  felt  some  inward  sad- 
ness ?  For  nearly  thus,  not  so  enthu- 
siastically, had  his  father  spoken — 
nearly  thus  had  his  father  looked, 
though  his  features  never  wore  so 
glowing  an  expression  as  those  of  his 
son — such  had  been  the  father's  pro- 
mise ;  but  an  early  grave  of  blood 
and  murder  had  been  the  bitter 
fruit. 

The  servants  rejoiced  at  their  young 
master's  return  ;  indeed  the  old  butler, 
who  had  served  his  grandfather,  wept 
for  joy  when  he  saw  the  tall,  hand- 
some youth,  and,  with  respectful  love. 
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pressed  his  long,  thin,  \rhite  hand  in 
his  own.  The  sight  of  this  grey  man 
with  his  hald  and  furrowed  head,  had 
a  terrible  interest  for  the  youth,  who 
remembered  too  well  the  impression 
the  story  of  his  father's  death  had 
made  on  him,  the  last  time  he  heard 
it  some  few  years  ago  ;  and  it  was 
only  two  nights  after  his  arrival  that 
he  sought  the  old  butler's  room,  be- 
fore he  went  to  rest,  and  asked  him  to 
tell  the  tale  again.  The  man  knew, 
and  could  well  describe,  the  secret 
history  of  the  deadly  hereditary  en- 
mity, that  scorned  any  expiatory  of- 
fering but  that  of  blood. 

"  He  was  walking  in  the  shrubbery 
three  days  after  driving  out  Edmund 
Reilly," continued  the  narrator,**  when 
he  saw  him  leap  from  behind  a  tree, 
with  a  cocked  pistol  in  his  hand.  Your 
father  (the  heavens  be  his  bedl)  was 
running  on  beside  the  old  gentleman, 
when  Edmund  pulled  the  trigger. 
But  he  missed  his  aim  ;  for  the  bullet 
went  through  his  hat,  without  hurting 
a  hair  of  his  head.  Your  grandfather 
caught  him,  and  got  the  better  of  him, 
for  he  was  stout,  and  never  saw  a  day's 
hardship,  like  Edmund ;  and  your 
father  ran  for  a  couple  of  rangers,  and 
they  took  him  oif.  He  was  tried  at 
the  next  assizes,  and  the  old  gentle- 
man swore  hard  against  him^  for  he 
never  forgave  anything ;  and  he 
brought  up  your  father,  and  made  him 
swear  too.  They  found  him  guilty 
without  leaving  the  box,  and  the  judge 
refused  him  a  long  day ;  so  he  sent 
for  his  son,  and  made  the  boy  catch 
hold  of  the  iron  bedstead  he  was  lying 
OD,  and  swear  by  it  that  he'd  have 
blood  for  blood.  'Think  you  see 
nothing  on  the  palm  of  your  hand,' 
says  he  to  the  chap,  '  but  the  rust  of 
that  bed,  till  you  wash  it  clean  in  the 
heart's-blood  of  the  man  that  first 
robbed  and  then  hanged  your  father !' 
The  old  gentleman  died  before  any 
harm  could  happen  him,  but  the  oath 
was  kept  on  my  innocent  master. 
And  perhaps,  after  al),  the  villain  is 
alive  still,  for  he  never  was  hanged  or 
shot,  that  I  could  hear  ;  and  it  would 
be  no  natural  death  for  him  to  go  in 
his  bed  like  a  Christian." 

The  servant  saw  his  talc  was  eagerly 
listened  to,  and  garrulity  ever  winds 
itself  round  attention.  He  talked  of 
his  lady's  seclusion  every  day,  for  a 
certain  time,   in  the  small  dressing- 


closet — of  the  tears  that  had  been 
sometimes  seen  on  her  cheek  when 
she  came  out;  and  the  old  man's 
curiosity  was  interested  in  the  hint  he 
gave  his  young  master  to  look  into 
the  room.  Perhaps^  too,  his  ancient 
family  feeling  was  a  little  sore,  that 
anything  should  be  kept  a  secret  from 
a  long-tried  servant  like  himself.  The 
midnight  hour,  the  flickering  candle, 
the  whispered  tones  of  the  grey  talker, 
the  thought  that  perhaps  some  young 
arm  was  even  then  in  the  course  of 
murderous  training,  by  lessons  of  hate 
to  himself,  for  the  injury  committed 
by  his  ancestors,  and  the  mystery  of 
his  mother's  closet — all  were  magnified 
by  the  youth's  clouded  mind,  while  he 
sat  greedily  listening,  with  his  face 
buried  in  his  hands ;  and  there  ap- 
peared something  more  than  enthu- 
siasm in  his  large,  lustrous  eye,  as  he 
left  the  servant's  room  in  silence. 

A  few  days  afler,  his  mother  was 
slightly  ill :  he  sat  beside  her  bed,  and 
as  he  passed  his  arm  round  her  neck 
to  kiss  her,  and  say  good  night,  his 
fingers  came  in  contact  with  a  key 
under  her  pillow.  He  grasped  it,  drew 
it  quietly  out,  and  then  sat  down  for  a 
short  time  near  the  bed's  head,  until 
he  saw  her  sink  into  a  deep  sleep. 
Conscience  must  have  spoken  against 
the  secret  and  ungenerous  movement, 
the  eentle  breathing  of  his  mother's 
slumber  must  have  swelled  the  ac- 
cuser's tones ;  but  the  cravings  of  a 
diseased  mind  were  too  strong  for  the 
voice  of  the  inward  monitor,  and  he 
cautiously  rose,  took  the  candle  from 
the  table,  and  approached  the  fatal 
door.  His  mother  slept  on,  and  stirred 
not;  his  hand  shook,  and  the  damp 
drops  of  perspiration  stood  on  his  fore- 
head as  he  placed  the  key  in  the  lock, 
turned  it,  and  entered  the  room.  His 
father's  initials  were  still  plainly  legi- 
ble upon  a  mouldering  shirt :  his  fa- 
ther's blood  cankered  on  the  rusted 
sword  which  hung  near  the  shirt; 
and  the  deep,  dark-red  stain  from  the 
same  blood  was  on  the  ground  under 
his  footstep. 

Shortly  after  his  mother  woke,  and 
saw  the  reflection  of  a  candle  through 
the  open  door  of  her  closet,  and  heard 
the  strong,  regular  tramp  of  a  foot ; 
with  the  tones  of  a  voice  occasionally 
breaking  in,  sternly  and  fiercely,  ou 
the  heavy  noise.  It  was  no  dream  ;  it 
was  her  son's  voice.     She  got  up  and 
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nn  to  the  door^  and  saw  him  in  such 
plight^  that  it  were  better  she  had  fol- 
lowed his  early  and  guileless  cofBn  to 
the  grave^  or  filled  the  same  narrow 
house  herself  with  her  husband,  than 
have  lived  to  behold  him  thus.  The 
fierj  gleaming  of  insanity  was  in  his 
eje,  the  rusted  sword  in  his  right  hand» 
and  its  point  thrust  furiously  forward 
at  some  imaginary  foe,  whom  his  wild 
voice  taunted  and  challenged  to  the 
conflict.  The  shirt,  with  its  deep, 
brown  stains  was  in  his  left  hand, 
waved  occasionally,  with  an  unearthly 


howl,  over  his  head,  and  then  thrust 
forward,  banner-like,  in  time  with  the 
stamping  foot  and  the  plunging  sword. 
He  was  a  maniac — he  is  a  maniac  still. 
The  stern  keeper  is  ever  at  hand,  and 
near  him  sits  untiringly  his  pale  and 
faded  mother,  watching  him,  as  he 
talks  to  airy  sprites  and  fancied  forms 
—but  not  to  her — and  gazing  at  the 
visions  of  his  erring  brain  ;  but  never 
casting  on  her  a  single  glance  of  mean- 
ing— a  single  look  of  love.  They  were 
the  second  of  the  three  last  tenants. 


CHAPTER  Vn. — THE  LAST  TENANT. 


When  it  was  announced,  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  last  family,  that  the 
great  English  lord,  who  was  head  pro- 
prietor of  the  house,  had  set  it  to  a 
new  owner,  people  were  inclined  to 
wonder  how  that  could  be.  Of  late, 
the  peasant  would  avoid  the  vicinity 
after  nightfall ;  and  the  better  classes, 
while  they  listened  with  smiles  to  the 
stories  of  white  ladies  and  bleeding 
men,  allowed  4hat  if  ghosts  were  found 
tnjwhere,  Elmwood-house  would  be  a 
very  likely  locality.  The  gradually 
bcreasing  desertion  of  the  town  and 
its  environs,  added  to  the  suspicious 
reputation  that  was  settling  down  on 
the  house  ;  for  people  had  now  fewer 
living  neighbours  on  whom  to  specu- 
late, and  the  shadowy  denizens  of 
Ehnwood  were  pressed  into  the  ser- 
vice of  gossip  for  want  of  more  sub- 
itantial  food.  The  grass  was  begin- 
oing  to  encroach  more  and  more  on 
the  pretty  bye-roads,  and  the  reason 
vas  a  good  one — namely,  that  there 
was  no  quick  succession  of  carriages, 
pedestrians,  and  equestrians,  to  keep 
down  the  livery  of  decay — decay,  man 
calls  it  1  but  the  decay  is  in  his  own 
breast,  and  on  his  own  forehead.  Na- 
ture s  heart  is  ever  strong ;  her  brow 
is  ever  green :  while  from  her  rankest 
weed  may  be  extracted  something  to 
mioister  ease  to  one  of  bodily  suffer- 
ing's many  shapes,  and  hush  into  quiet 
at  least  one  throb  of  a  fevered  bo- 
som. 

The  Sunday  after  the  arrival  of  the 
new  tenants,  the  eyes  of  many  of  the 
congregation  were  turned  to  the  high 
pew  in  which  the  owners  of  the  ill- 
fated  house  always  sat,  when  at  divine 
itcrvice,  to  see  whom  it  contained. 
VOL.  XXXII, — NO,  CLXXXVIII. 


There  was  one  gentleman  in  it.  It 
was  remarked  that  he  walked  to 
church,  and  that  he  arrived  early — 
that  is,  before  service  began;  and 
people  were  disposed  to  aug^  favour- 
ably of  the  person  who  could  dispense 
with  the  state  of  a  carriage  on  Sun- 
day, and  walk  into  his  aristocratic  pew 
with  no  more  appearance  of  preten- 
sion than  was  shown  by  one  of  them- 
selves, when  they  sat  down  on  their 
humble  benches.  Such  was  the  bur- 
then of  the  whisper  offered  by  the 
poorer  men  and  women  to  their  neigh- 
bours, as  they  eyed  the  new-comer. 

His  dress  agreed  well  with  his  de- 
meanour, and  was  plain  in  fashion,  of 
uniform  material,  and  dark  in  colour. 
In  person  he  was  little  above  the  mid- 
dle height,  and  his  frame  was  remark- 
ably slight  and  spare.  His  age  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  tell ;  for  there  are  faces 
and  figures  that  baffle  calculation  on 
this  point,  and  his  face  and  figure  were 
of  these.  His  head  was  small,  and 
well-formed,  the  forehead  especially, 
which  showed  no  tendency  backward, 
but  was  bold,  massy,  and  erect.  Time 
or  thought  had  been  dealing  with  it 
too,  for  its  upper  parts  were  balder 
than  they  should  have  been;  while 
from  the  boundary  of  the  clear,  white 
skin  above,  the  rest  of  his  head  was 
covered  by  hair  of  a  greyish  tinge  and 
silky  consistence.  If  nis  eyebrows  had 
ever  been  arched  in  youth,  they  had 
now  lost  their  bend,  and  were  thick, 
dark,  straight,  and  immovable.  The 
eyes  beneath  seemed  to  be  habitually 
downcast ;  but  whenever  they  were 
fixed  on  those  of  another,  the  person 
who  encountered  the  piercing  organs, 
felt  that  the  next  moment  must  have 
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seen  his  own  glance  sink  before  their 
keen  expression  ;  if  the  stranger  had 
not  chosen  to  yield  the  rictory*  he 
ooald  have  gained  at  his  option.  Yet 
there  was  no  forced  rolline  of  the  eye, 
no  farrowing  of  the  black  brows  ;  it 
is  too  often  imbecility  that  loves  this 
tortored  twisting  of  the  outward  skin, 
as  the  pany  child  puts  on  an  ugly 
mask  to  try  and  frighten  its  playmate. 
With  him  these  were  not  needed,  for 
such  an  eye  as  that  roan  owned  could 
not  rest  in  a  weak  socket,  nor  borrow 
its  quiet  terror  from  a  feeble  heart. 
His  cheek  was  smooth  and  thin ;  his 
nose  finely  curved,  and  it  was  easy  to 
augur  strength  of  resolution  from  the 
dry  and  compressed  lip.  The  mind 
within  teemed  to  have  shed  a  spell  of 
repose  over  the  outward  semblance; 
yet  on  his  tutored  face  were  the  lines 
of  passion  and  feeling,  waiting  only 
fbr  the  fing^  of  a  proper  occasion  to 
rouse  their  aotion-^as  the  harp  hangs 
in  silence,  until  the  master's  hand 
wakes  the  music  of  its  strings. 

The  churoh  service  proceeded 
through  its  alternation  of  psalm, 
prayer,  and  lesson.  Apparently,  there 
was  no  more  attentive  listener  than 
he  whom  I  have  attempted  to  de- 
scribe; and  it  was  subsequently  re- 
membered well,  that  his  voice  could 
be  heard  clearly  and  distinctly  praying 
for  power  to  keep  the  commandment, 
after  the  minister's  tongue  had  re- 
peated **  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder." 
In  the  present  depressed  time  of  the 
neighbourhood,  the  rather  novel  fea- 
ture of  a  large  silver  offering  to  the 
poor  could  not  escape  observation! 
the  rarity  at  once  revealed  the  donor, 
though  the  money  was  given  noiseless- 
ly, and  without  show. 

The  younff  clergyman  ascended  the 
pulpit  to  address  the  congregation. 
His  white  cheek,  his  tall  and  rather 
bent  fV-ame,  with  an  appearance  of  ge- 
neral delicacy,  forced  on  the  observer 
a  suspicion  tnat  perhaps  the  time  was 
not  very  far  distant  when  the  young 
man  himself  would  be  called  to  prove 
the  truth  of  the  faith  he  preached,  and 
the  works  he  practised.  His  text  was 
the  involuntary  exclamation  of  the 
bad  but  gifted  prophet — *'  Let  me  die 
the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my 
latter  end  be  like  his."  He  showed 
that  unless  <'  the  man  whose  eyes  were 
opened*'  bad  a  full  perception  of  eter- 
nity, his  words  could  carry  no  moan- 


ing— because  fever  and  constimption 
rack  and  waste  the  eood  man  as  un- 
sparingly as  they  do  the  bad ;  and  there 
is  not  a  sting  less  of  nature's  pain  in 
the  former's  death-bed  than  in  that  of 
the  latter.  He  then  dwelt  upon  the 
self-deoeption  of  the  human  heart, 
which  loves  to  gild  its  own  sin,  its 
avarice,  its  rottenness,  by  a  goodly 
wish,  a  holy  aspiration.  And  the  lines 
of  his  face  trembled  with  high  energy, 
and  his  full  eye  brightened  with  in- 
creasing light,  and  his  pale  cheek  threw 
out  its  red  flash,  while  he  spoke  of 
the  latter  end  of  the  righteous,  of 
death's  blunted  sting,  and  the  grave's 
barren  victory  ;  and  if  there  were  any 
among  those  assembled,  who  never 
looked  beyond  the  narrow  bounds  of 
three-score-and-ten  years,  they  could 
not  plead  in  excuse  that  their  minister 
had  shown  no  heartfelt  earnestness  in 
pointing  the  wav  to  an  opening  heaven 
and  an  eternal  life.  It  was  observed 
that  the  strange  gentleman  appeared 
to  listen  with  attention-^iis  arms 
crossed  on  his  breast,  and  his  eyes  oc- 
easionally  raised  from  their  downcast 
meditation,  and  fixed  on  the  preacher. 
After  the  service  was  concluded, 
the  young  clergyman  and  the  new- 
comer  stood  together  in  the  church- 
yard. Massy  and  rusted  iron  railings 
surrounded  the  square  resting-places 
of  the  wealthier  part  of  mortality; 
upright  stones,  with  their  usual  in- 
scriptions of  age  and  panegyric,  with 
ornaments  of  carved  and  kneeling 
saints,  pointed  out  the  graves  of 
others ;  misshapen,  moss-erown  blocks 
lay  at  the  heads  of  many  of  the  mounds, 
and  some  were  decorated  with  festoons 
of  short  white  ribbon  streamers  and 
paper  chaplets.  The  rank  gntse  and 
strong  weeds,  the  few  trees  of  weeping 
ash,  a  dozen  or  so  of  evergpreens, 
with  the  surrounding  wall,  whose  grey 
stones  are  nearly  covered  with  iTy, 
completed  the  entire.  That  church- 
yard presented  to  me  the  other  day 
the  same  features,  while  I  stood  over 
the  grave  of  the  man  whose  memory 
forms  the  theme  of  these  pages,  as  it 
did  to  his  eye  when  he  walked  there 
that  Sunday  a  few  years  ago,  full  of 
life  and  strength.  And  how  beauti- 
fully does  the  house  of  prayer  harmo- 
nize with  its  burial-ground.  Never 
separate  them — never  sever  the  temple 
from  one  of  its  most  consecrating  as- 
iiociatioDs.     It  is  not  on  the  solemn 
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words  spoken  by  a  tolemn  dignitary ; 
it  is  not  even  in  holy  nses  that  its  claims 
of  veneration  are  altc^ther  founded* 
They  have  strong  roots  in  the  kindred 
frannes  and  hearts  that  sleep  around  t 
the  same  power  that  gives  sise  to  the 
growth  of  grass  and  weed,  feeds  like- 
wise the  fil^es  of  the  soul's  reverence  | 
and  he  whose  creed  differs  from  mine, 
will  look  with  little  respect  on  the 
structure  in  which  I  worsnip,  but  will 
pause  before  his  rude  hand  offers  an 
iDsuH  to  the  building,  in  whose  shade 
are  oalmly  sleeping  the  relics  of  his 
friend^  child,  or  parent. 

*'  I  can  r^ul  here  a  strong  proof  of 
the  desertion  of  your  neighbourhood^" 
said  the  new-comer.  «Your  aristo* 
cratic  graves  appear  to  be  seldom 
opened." 

**  Because^*'  said  the  young  clergy- 
man, ''the  rich  can  take  themselves 
and  their  diseases  to  foreign  climes, 
where^  if  they  cannot  obtiun  cures, 
they  will  find  graves;  but  the  poo? 
man  must  die  under  his  native  sky, 
and  be  buried  in  his  native  soil." 

**  And  as  it  is  possible  I  may  take 
my  lot  with  them,  I  should  like  to 
make  acquaintance  with  the  burial- 
ground  of  Elmwood.  Will  you  be 
kind  enough  to  show  it  to  me  ?" 

The  minister  pointed  to  a  square 
grass-plot,  surrounded,  like  many 
others,  by  an  iron  railing. 

**  That,"  he  said,  with  a  slight  smile, 
**  is  the  tomb  of  Elmwood^perhaps 
not  one  of  its  most  pleasant  perqui- 
sites." 

<'  So  I  might  have  thought  yester- 
day," said  Mr.  Wharton,  the  deep 
music  of  his  voice  rendered  more  re- 
markable by  the  unmoved  calmness  of 
his  manner  and  gesture  ;  *'  but  such  a 
sermon  as  that  of  your's  to-day  is  not 
calculated  to  increase  our  love  for  the 
good  things  of  this  life.  It  ought  to 
teach  its  hearers  to  look  with  more 
complacency  on  the  narrow  home  here, 
and  with  more  contempt  on  the  tyrant 
death  that  con«gns  us  to  it." 

*'  Pardon  me,  sir,"  said  the  young 
clergyman.  **  I  cannot  think  the  word 
oontemjpt  ejcpresses  the  right  feeling 
with  which  death  should  be  encoun- 
tered. I  have  known  philosophers, 
soldiers,  and  others,  who  prided  them- 
selves on  having  attained  to  what  they 
called  a  contempt  of  death ;  but  by 
some  I  knew  the  word  was  spoken  in 
mere  tbooghtleBsness ;  while,  with  two 


or  three,  every  other  truth  of  religion 
was  embraced  by  the  same  feeling,  and 
shared  in  the  like  contempt." 

**  Why  are  the  old  martyrs  held  up 
to  us  as  noble  examples?"  said  the 
stranger,  in  the  calm  tone  of  one  who 
wishes  less  to  argue  than  to  draw  out 
the  opinions  of  his  acquaintance. 

**  I  should  bless  God  if  he  gave  me 
power  to  imitate  them,  where  imita- 
tion would  be  proper,"  rejoined  the 
other ;  *'  but  1  cannot  say  admiration 
would  hold  any  part  of  my  thoughts  of 
that  man  who  ofibrs  himself  an  un- 
sought martyr  to  death  and  torture. 
His  is  an  enthusiasm  not  to  be  imitated 
by  a  sane  man.  Had  the  three  Jews 
rushed,  of  their  own  acoord,  into  the 
burning,  fiery  furnace,  the  Almighty's 
arm  might  not  have  interposed  in  their 
behalf." 

^*  But  I  speak  of  a  more  passive 
feeling  than  that,"  said  the  other* 

<*  I  believe  I  have  not  rightly  under- 
stood the  term  in  the  way  you  applied 
it,"  remarked  the  clergyman.  **ret» 
haps  the  use  of  a  word  a  little  too 
strong  to  my  ear,  has  been  near  draw- 
ing us  into  an  unprofitable  discussion. 
If  you  mean  a  resolution  of  allowing 
no  false  terror  to  interfere  with  the 
discharge  of  duty ;  and  should  we  be 
called  to  the  bedside  of  pestilence,  if 
we  breathe  the  tainted  air  with  no 
more  cowardly  misgiving  than  we 
would  Uie  healthy  hill-top  (that  is,  pro- 
vided all  right  precaution  has  been 
used)  ;  and  should  the  fountain  of  our 
life  be  poisoned  there,  and  death  be 
near,  if  we  can  bless  Him  who  has  en- 
abled us  to  do  the  work  appointed, 
and  has  anchored  our  hopeful  faith 
where  nothing  can  shake  it ; — if  that 
be  the  contempt  you  speak  of,  I  trust 
such  would  be  my  own  feeling  ;  but  I 
have  no  sentiment  except  one  for  the 
recklessness  of  the  duellist,  the  indiffe- 
rence of  the  careless  man  of  the  world, 
or  the  cowardice  of  the  suicide." 

**  And  the  patriot  who  despises 
death,"  sud  the  stranger — '*  in  which 
class  would  you  place  him  ?" 

**  I  know  not,"  answered  the  enthu- 
siastic young  man.  '<  If  I  were  stand- 
ing now  over  the  the  body  of  him  who 
had  fallen  in  defence  of  his  country's 
freedom  and  religion,  I  would  not 
presume  to  note  his  failings  ;  I  should 
hope  for  peace  on  earth  to  his  ashes, 
and  mercy  in  heaven  on  his  soul." 

**  We  would  agree  in  everything 
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you  have  said/*  rejoined  the  other, 
with  every  appearance  of  deep  but 
suppressed  feeling  ;  and,  as  he  spoke^ 
he  extended  his  hand  to  his  companion. 
«Let  us  be  friends,  sir."  He  then 
added  after  a  pause,  *'  If  not  other- 
wise engaged,  will  you  dine  with  me 
on  Thursday?  Perhaps  I  am  taxing 
your  sufferance  a  little ;  for  I  can 
hold  out  no  prospect  of  society.  My 
own  habits  are  opposed  to  mingling 
much  with  society ;  but,  indeed,  the 
strongest  bar  is  in  the  shattered  health 
of  my  poor  nephew.  A  strange  ner- 
vous disorder  has  usurped  the  place 
of  strength  in  his  frame:  a  casual 
glance  makes  him  tremble ;  the  fixed 
gaze  of  a  stranger  almost  maddens  him. 
Alas !  alas !  I  fear  that  a  mind  of  strong 
early  promise  is  doomed,  by  the  will  of 
Providence,  to  set  under  a  cloud.*' 

"  A  heavy  trial,"  said  the  clergyman. 
**  At  the  worst,  heaven  seldom  sends 
a  dispensation  without  the  strength  to 
bear  it.  But,  perhaps,  your  natural 
fears  may  exaggerate  the  danger.  Of 
course  you  have  had  medical  advice 
for  him." 

The  new-comer  paused  a  moment 
before  he  answered.  It  was  not  ex- 
actly a  pause  of  hesitation,  for  it  was 
not  attended  with  the  slightest  confu- 
sion ;  but  he  seemed  to  be  one  of  those 
persons  who  consider  their  words  be- 
fore they  utter  them — 

**  Oh,  yes  ;  we  are  here  at  present 
by  medical  advice.  It  is  by  medical 
advice  he  drinks  your  spa.  I  give  it 
to  him  myself  night  and  morning  since 
we  came — I  cannot  say  with  what  effect ; 
indeed  the  time  is  too  short." 


'<  Our  medical  man  is  reckoned  very 
skilful,"  said  the  young  clergyman ; 
and  as  far  as  my  short  residence  here 
enables  me  to  speak  personally,  I  can 
add  my  mite  to  the  good  opinion  of 
the  old  inhabitants." 

"  1  have  no  doubt  of  it,"  interrupted 
the  owner  of  Elmwood,  a  little  hastily, 
«  and  I  should  be  happy  to  avail  myself 
of  his  assistance ;  but  I  am  in  weekly 
communication  with  our  own  physi* 
cian  in  Dublin,  and  of  course  it  is  only 
a  sudden  emergency  that  would  make 
me  require  your  friend.  Should  such 
arise,  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  good 
opinion  you  have  expressed  of  him 
will  make  me  more  inclined  to  seek 
his  advice.  I  believe  we  part  here  for 
the  present." 

*«  Not  for  a  moment  yet,"  said  Mr. 
Hamilton,  with  a  smile ;  <^  I  am  about 
to  make  a  request.  Your  glen  is  a 
favourite  walk  of  mine :  but  the  por- 
ter told  me  yesterday  that  your  orders 
were  strict  to  allow  passage  tlurough 
the  gate  to  no  one ;  will  you  allow  me« 
in  my  own  name,  to  beg  occasional 
exemption  from  that  rule  ?" 

«  Ah  1 — indeed — I  believe  I  did  say 
something  of  the  kind  ;  but  he  under- 
stood  me  too  literally  when  he  kept 
you  out ;  I  shall  tell  him  so  as  I  pass. 
It  is  likely  you  will  agree  with  mo 
when  you  see  the  reasons  I  have  had 
for  preventing  every  one  g^ing  in  and 
out  at  their  option." 

The  two  gentlemen  had  reached  the 
street  of  the  town,  and  parted  with  a 
friendly  pressure  of  the  hand,  oppo- 
site the  curate's  humble  dwelling. 


CHAPTSB  Vm.— THE  LAST  TENANT,  CONTINUED. 


The  young  clergyman  spoke  truth 
when  he  said  the  glen  of  Elmwood 
was  a  favourite  walk.  Whenever  la- 
borious parochial  duty  allowed  him  an 
hour  of  relaxation,  he  was  generally 
to  be  seen  treading  its  shaded  walk,  or 
reclined  with  a  book  near  the  edge  of 
its  sullen  river.  His  love  and  enjoy- 
ment of  its  loneliness  and  peace,  were 
in  him  feelings  all  the  stronger  that 
ihey  knew  no  morbid  tincture.  In  him 
the  perusal  of  nature  was  the  healthy 
exercise  of  lawful  leisure  ;  not  an  in- 
dulgence in  dreamy,  diseased  soli- 
tude, that  shrinks  fastidiously  from 
the  crowded  room,  from  the  sick  bed. 


from  all  the  active  duty  which  the  love 
of  neighbour  imposes.  He  arrived  ra- 
ther early  at  his  host*t  gate-house,  and 
his  steps  naturally  turned  along  the 
path  I  have  attempted  to  describe  in  a 
former  chapter.  He  continued  his 
walk  into  its  more  darkly  sequestered 
windings,  until  he  reached  one  part 
where  it  becomes  much  narrowed  by 
the  river  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
by  the  tall  face  of  a  long  rock,  from 
the  fissures  of  which  sprung  the  hardy 
shoots  of  various  climbing  plants,  and 
trickled  numerous  small  rills,  show- 
ing in  their  strong  channels  like  the 
unexpected  tear  on  a  hard  and  sullen 
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ebeek.  He  passed  the  end  of  this 
rockj  barrier,  and  when  he  looked  to 
the  left,  on  a  gently  rising  green  bank, 
he  saw  a  lad  stretched  on  the  ground 
apparently  fast  asleep.  By  his  side 
reclined  a  large  rough  dog,  whose 
acute  ear  at  once  detected  the  intru- 
der's step.  He  started  up  with  an  an- 
gry growl  •  looked  first  at  the  clergy- 
man, and  then  turned  his  bold  eye  on 
his  sleeping  companion.  The  deep, 
smothered  bark  that  followed  awoke 
the  boy,  and  the  curate  thought  he 
never  saw  nervous  terror  so  strongly 
pourtrayed  as  it  was  in  the  manner, 
and  on  the  delicate  face  of  the  dis- 
turbed slumberer.  A  rapid  crimson 
flush  first  dyed  his  cheeks  and  temples, 
and  then  as  suddenly  yielded  to  an 
ashy  paleness.  He  leaned,  probably 
in  weakness,  over  the  arm  on  which 
he  had  raised  himself  firom  the  ground, 
and  said,  in  a  tone  loud  enough  for 
tiie  other  (who  had  drawn  quite  close 
to  him)  to  hear— 

**  I  was  afraid,  sir,  it  was  my  uncle, 
Mr.  Wharton." 

The  clergyman  spoke  a  few  words 
of  common-place  purport  to  him,  but 
they  seemed  as  much  to  frighten  as  to 
re-assure  the  shattered-looking  boy. 
He  might  have  been  about  thirteen  or 
fourteen  years  old,  but  his  appearance 
had  not  a  single  feature  of  youthful 
vigour.  The  dark  shooting-jacket 
he  wore  could  not  hide  the  lankness 
of  his  arm,  nor  the  faded  flatness  of 
his  figure.  The  pallor  on  his  cheek 
bad  that  peculiar  and  startling  charac- 
ter, in  which  the  hue  of  earth  seems 
blended  with  the  white ;  as  if  the  ori- 
ginal clay  were  triumphantly  stagna- 
ting the  feeble  currents  of  a  puny  vi- 
tality. His  lips  were  thin  and  drawn ; 
lus  breath  had  a  heavy  odour,  and  his 
eyelids  a  puffed  and  watery  look,  with 
a  dark  transparency  that  showed  the 
blue  veins  beneath  in  all  their  sickly 
windings.  His  fingers  twitched  and 
moved  with  nervous  rapidity  ;  nor  did 
they  rest  until  they  had  clutched  the 
rough  neck  of  the  dog  at  his  side  ;  as 
if  the  boy's  heart  felt  more  confidence 
when  his  hand  was  laid  on  the  dumb 
animal,  than  if  held  in  the  grasp  of  his 
^How-man ;  and  the  brute  vindicated 
his  confidence,  for  he  turned  his  face 
foil  on  his  sickly  master's,  and  licked 
his  cheek  of  pallid  darkness.  The 
dergyman  was  sure  that  this  could  be 
no  other  than  the  nephew  of  whom  his 


new  acquaintance  had  spoken  the  Sun- 
day before,  in  terms  of  fear  and  doubt. 

''  I  am  no  physician,"  he  thought ; 
**  but  I  cannot  help  fearing  that  Mr. 
Wharton  is  confounding  the  nervous- 
ness of  a  weakly  frame  with  the  indica- 
tions of  insanity.  It  would  be  a  dan- 
gerous mistake.  Young  gentleman," 
he  said  aloud,  and  seated  himself  on 
the  bank  beside  the  boy,  **  I  owe  you 
an  apology  for  disturbing  your  sleep  ; 
but,  indeed,  it  was  the  dog's  fault 
more  than  mine,  for  I  would  have 
passed  on,  only  for  him." 

**  I  sleep  sounder  here  than  I  ever 
can  do  in  my  bed,"  said  the  lad,  with 
a  heavy  sigh,  while  his  impatient  glance 
still  rolled  from  side  to  side ;  "and  when 
the  dog  is  near  me,  I  am  not  so  much 
alone  and  miserable.  But  take  care, 
sir  ;  perhaps  Mr.  Wharton — he  likes 
me  to  call  him  uncle,  but  that  is  a 
name  of  love — perhaps  he  may  see  us> 
and  be  angry." 

"Surprised,  you  mean,"  said  Mr. 
Hamilton.  **  But  if  he  should  be,  we 
could  tell  him  that  the  dog  introduced 
us  about  half-an-hour  before  he  could, 
and  that's  all  about  it." 

"  Are  you  the  friend  he  asked  to 
dine  here  to-day  ?" 

*aam." 

*»  Then,  sir,  say  you  just  met  me 
here ;  but  don't  tell  him  you  spoke  to 
me — that  is,  so  kindly ;  oh,  don't  tell 
him  that." 

The  clergyman  looked  with  great 
pity  on  the  youth,  with  his  clasped 
hands,  his  beseeching  eyes,  and  every 
other  evidence  of  morbidly  excited 
feeling.  ."  My  dear  boy,"  he  said,  "  it 
is  not  wise  or  natural  at  your  ago  to 
be  suspicious  of  your  friends,  or  to  be 
so  fond  of  loneliness,  as  I  fear  you 
are.  You  should  mix  with  boys  of 
your  own  years,  and  do  as  they  do. 
When  I  was  your  age,  if  I  was  obliged 
to  be  alone  in  a  place  like  this,  I  would 
have  brought  a  fishing-rod  with  me  to 
amuse  myself." 

"Amuse  myself!"  echoed  the  pale 
boy — "there's  no  more  amusement 
for  me.  I  cannot  read  as  I  used  to 
do ;  a  fish  writhing  on  a  hook  would 
sicken  me ;  and,  besides,  I'm  afraid  to 
g^  too  near  the  brink  of  that  water, 
the  temptation  is  so  strong  and  sweet. 
I  would  give  all  the  world  to  be  lying 
quietly  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  and  often 
1  would  have  thrown  myself  in,  only 
for  the  sin  of  it— only  for  the  sin  of  it." 
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The  elergnrmsh  war  now  more  for* 
tified  in  his  opinion.  He  conld  not 
look  on  these  words  as  any  symptoms 
of  insanity,  but  rather  as  the  indica* 
tions  of  a  mental  hypochondriacism^ 
which  erroneous  management  would 
urge  to  madness.  But  what  could 
have  caused  the  pitiable  infliction? 
He  was  too  generous  and  noble-minded 
a  man  to  si^  his  young  companion  in 
any  way  that  would  have  had  a  clan- 
destine look,  so  he  spoke  to  him  the 
words  of  quiet  reproof  and  encourage- 
ment. 

**  You  say  well — the  sin  would  be 
very  great ;  and,  worse  than  that,  it 
is  a  sin  which  givee  no  time  for  repent- 
ance ;  besides,  it  is  cowardly  as  well  as 
sinful — an  act  unmanly  even  to  think 
of.  The  ill.health  that  God  has  sent 
you,  you  must  bear  with  patience ; 
for  recollect  it  cannot  last.  The  time 
is  not  very  far  off  when  you  will  be 
healthy  and  strong  again ;  but  if  not, 
and  that  you  are  to  die,  oh,  remember 
that  the  Christian's  death -bed  is  the 
happiest  one  he  ever  lay  on  ;  for  when 
he  wakes  out  of  it,  he  is  in  a  better 
and  a  brighter  world,  where  he  is  to 
live  for  ever,  and  feel  no  more  pain, 
no  more  sickness,  no  more  sorrow. 
Do  you  believe  this  ?" 

**I  do — I  do^ — quick,  quick — tell  me 
more ;  for  whenever  I  felt  any  happi- 
ness, he  was  sure  to  come  and  destroy 
it." 

^*  Well,  let  us  walk  on  as  we  speak ; 
lean  on  me.'*  And  the  two  companions 
turned  back  along  the  path  towards 
the  bridge,  which  was  crossed  by  the 
road  leading  up  towards  the  house. 
As  they  sauntered  on,  the  curate  talk- 
ed with  cheerful,  heartfelt  solemnity, 
untinctured  by  cant  or  dogma- 
tism, and  poured  into  the  crushed 
heart  of  the  youth  who  leaned  on  his 
arm,  those  truths  that  had  been  bis 
own  consolation  in  the  day  of  gloom 
and  sickness.  He  would  have  pro- 
ceeded further,  for  he  saw  his  com- 
panion hung  greedily  on  every  word ; 
but  suddenly  the  boy  withdrew  his 
arm,  and  while  his  face  flushed  and 
paled  alternately,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on 
the  bridge,  which  was  now  nut  far 
distant,  with  the  riveted  expression 
of  the  doomed  victim's  on  the  snake. 
The  minister's  glance  followed  the  di- 
rection of  the  other's  gaze,  and  he 
saw  Mr.  Wharton,  his  acquaintance 
of  the  preceding  Sunday,  standing  on 


the  bridge.  He  leaned  against  the 
battlement ;  held  in  one  hand  the  bar- 
rel of  a  long  rifle  that  was  thrown 
over  his  shoulder,  and  his  face  was 
turned  towards  the  approaching  pair. 
Mr.  Hamilton  looked  as  closely  as 
good  breeding  would  allow  at  his  de- 
portment when  the  parties  met ;  but 
the  gaze  of  anxious  pity  with  which 
he  regarded  his  nephew  at  once  dis- 
armed all  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the 
ingenuous  observer  —  if,  indeed,  his 
mind  bad  ever  harboured  any.  Then, 
so  well  was  this  kindliness  of  expres- 
sion blended  with  the  outward  show  of 
a  welcome  reception  to  hb  guest,  that 
it  had  been  impossible  for  a  mere  ac- 
quaintance to  recognize  in  the  man's 
bearing  any  other  than  that  of  the 
accomplished  gentleman  and  warm- 
hearted, considerate  relative.  The 
curate  made  some  ordinary  remark  on 
the  length  and  formidable  appearance 
of  the  gun  which  his  host  carried  on 
bis  shoulder. 

"Yes,"  said  the  other,' carelessly ; 
*'  I  only  want  something  of  the  kind 
to  fit  me  for  the  discharge  of  the  duty 
of  gamekeeper,  as  well  as  guardian,  to 
my  friend  here ;  and  when  my  latter 
occupation  is  gone,  perhaps  he  will 
give  a  suit  of  green  livery,  a  gun,  and 
a  yearly  salary,  to  mind  his  game  for 
him.  When  1  was  a  younger  man,  I 
was  a  practised  shot,  and  reckoned 
rather  a  good  one.  You  see  that  wa- 
ter-hen?" 

He  pointed  to  the  bird,  which  was 
sitting,  confident  in  its  distance,  on  the 
brink  of  one  of  the  green  islands  that 
studded  the  watery  expanse,  which 
was  formed  by  the  course  of  the  river 
having  been  impeded  and  swollen  bv  a 
huge  artificial  dam  thrown  up  for  that 
purpose.  He  raised  the  hea?y  gun 
to  his  shoulder,  and  its  long  barrel 
rested  immovably  in  the  support  of  his 
slight  but  muscular  arms,  as  his  eye 
traversed  it  towards  the  object  of  his 
aim.  He  pulled  the  trigger,  and  the 
bird  dropped  from  its  seat,  flapped  its 
wings  with  a  dying  effort  or  two  on 
the  surface  of  the  river,  and  then 
floated  towards  the  waterfall. 

**  Do  not  forget  my  qualifications  as 
gamekeeper,  when  you  become  master 
of  your  own  property,  Henry,"  sud 
Mr.  Wharton,  as  he  turned,  with  a 
slight  smile,  to  the  pale  boy,  who  had 
drawn  quite  close  to  the  clergyman, 
and  seized  hold  of  his  arm,  terrified 
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either  by  the  report  of  the  gun,  or  by 
the  fatal  proof  of  the  marksman's  skill. 
"  And  now,  my  dear  boy,"  continued 
his  uncle,  the  Tery  trifling  bitterness 
In  the  tone  of  his  first  remark  soften- 
ing away  into  an  expression  of  sur- 
passing kindness,  "  will  you  go  home 
through  the  shrubbery,  while  we  take 
the  road.  I  have  something  particular 
to  say  to  our  friend  Mr.  Hamilton.** 

The  boy  made  no  remark,  but,  fol- 
lowed by  his  dog,  meekly  turned  along 
a  winding  path  that  led  to  the  house, 
through  the  brushwood,  evergreens, 
and  trees,  which  thickly  skirted  the 
right  border  of  the  high  lake.  As 
soon  as  he  had  disappeared,  Mr. 
Wharton  placed  his  arm  in  the  cu- 
rate's, and  in  this  friendly  guise  the 
parties  walked  along  the  carriage  road. 

**  Well,"  said  the  former,  "  you 
have  spoken  to  him.  Is  it  not  pitia- 
ble? Though  a  mere  acquaintance, 
you  must  have  been  much  grieved. 
Poor  fellow  I  I  wish  he  could  have 
heard  your  last  Sunday's  sermon  ;  for 
life  and  he  are  united  by  a  much  frailer 
thread  than  I  thought  at  first.  I  have 
sent  him  along  a  Afferent  path  from 
ours,  in  order  to  give  you  an  opportu- 
nity of  reading  this  letter.'* 

As  he  spoke,  he  took  the  folded 
sheet  from  his  pocket,  and  handed  it 
to  his  oompanion,  and  continued — 

"  You  may  read  it  all-^nothing  very 
private  in  it.  From  our  medical  man 
in  Dublin." 

Accordingly,  the  clergyman  opened 
the  letter,  and  began  to  read  its  con- 
tents in  silence.  iThe  first  part  was  a 
mere  interchange  of  epistolary  compli- 
ment, and  had  no  interest  for  Mr.  Ha- 
miltoo,  who  passed  on  to  the  next  and 
longest  paragraph. 

**  It  grieves  me  much,"  pursued  the 
writer,  **  that  I  am  obliged  to  give  an 
unfovourable  account  to  your  anxious 
inquiries,  knowing,  as  I  do,  the  pain 
my  opinion  must  inflict ;  but  it  is  a 
duty  of  our  profession  to  prevent  a  fatal 
blow  falling  in  the  very  midst  of  hope 
and  confidence.  I  am  convinced  your 
nephew  labours  under  a  diseased  heart, 
and  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  its  termination  was  a  death  start- 
lingly  sudden.  If  I  could  hold  out  any 
expectation  of  a  cure,  vou  are  aware 
my  task  would  be  much  more  ag^ee- 
able  to  my  feelings  than  the  present ; 
but  I  know  you  too  well  to  suppose 
you  would  consider  the  deceptive  con- 


solation of  unfounded  hope  anything 
but  cruelty." 

The  writer  proceeded  at  length  to 
give  the  reasons  for  his  unfavourable 
opinion,  in  words  divested  of  medical 
technicality,  but  apparently  inspired  by 
the  deepest  knowledge  of  his  profes- 
sion, and  he  concluded  his  letter  with 
a  name  that  was  well  known  as  be- 
longing to  one  of  the  first  in  his  ho- 
nourable calling.  The  clergyman  then 
folded  the  paper,  and  returned  it  to  its 
owner.  The  latter  was  the  first  to 
break  the  silence. 

«  Perhaps  it  is  better  that  it  should 
be  so,"  he  said.  *'  Better  for  one  so 
guileless  as  he  is,  to  die  suddenly,  than 
to  drag  on  a  pitiful  existence,  clouded 
by  insanity,  or  made  miserable  by  in- 
creasing ill'health." 

Mr.  Hamilton  was  inclined  to  won- 
der when  he  heard  his  companion  ^v- 
ing  plain  prominence  to  the  probability 
of  an  infliction  which  most  persons  like 
to  keep  in  the  background,  when  it 
threatens  a  member  of  their  own  fa- 
mily, and  he  could  only  account  for 
this  singularity  by  supposing  that  his 
new  acquaintance  was  one  of  those  who 
can  despise  the  little  spirit  of  rebellion 
which  calls  any  of  the  Almighty's 
judgments  disgraceful. 

"  My  own  opinion  is,"  said  the  cu- 
rate, <'  that  your  nephew  may  escape 
all  the  alternatives  you  have  mentioned. 
His  nerves  are  shaken  to  a  degpree  that 
I  never  saw  before,  and  we  all  know 
how  the  highest  authorities  in  medi- 
cine may  be  at  times  mistaken,  in  pro- 
nouncing on  the  symptoms  of  thoe» 
maladies.  I  speak  ttom  experience, 
for  I  have  seen  the  truth  of  the  remark 
in  a  member  of  my  own  family." 

He  then  told  the  other  of  the  danger 
of  allowing  the  boy  to  be  alone,  and  of 
the  advantage  of  cheerful  society  and 
amusement.  In  fine,  the  conversation 
excited  by  this  subject  only  concluded 
when  they  arrived  at  the  hall-door  of 
Elmwood  house,  and,  as  they  entered, 
Mr.  Wharton  spoke  in  a  tone  of  much 
earnestness. 

"  I  am  grateful  to  you,  my  dear  sir. 
You  have  given  me  more  reason  to 
hope  than  I  have  known  for  some  time 
back.  I  shall  act  on  your  advice — I 
shall  put  your  plan  into  immediate 
operation — and  perhaps  you  will  not 
refuse  me  the  benefit  of  a  prayer  for 
its  success." 

Well,  the  dinner  passed,  and  the 
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evening  passed  rapidly,  too,  for  Mr. 
Hamilton,  as  he  walked  homeward, 
thought  he  had  never  heen  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  man  gifted  with  more  varied 
knowledge,  and  more  brilliant  powers 
of  expression  than  his  host.  His  re- 
marks on  men  and  manners,  drawn  as 
they  were  from  extensive  reading  and 
observant  travel,  flowed  with  a  happy 
pointedness  and  truth,  which  proved 
that  his  habits  had  not  always  been  of 
the  retired  character  he  represented 
them  at  present ;  for  it  was  plain  his 
knowledge  of  human  nature  had  been 
gleaned  m  a  richer  field  than  the  soli- 
tary study,  though  neither  was  the 
produce  of  the  latter  wanting  to  his 
mental  store.  But  a  more  touching 
interest  connected  to  the  curate's  mind 
the  pale  boy  who  sat  by  hb  side  all  the 
evening.  While  his  uncle's  tongue 
ran  eloquently  from  subject  to  subject, 
his  was  silent ;  but  his  eyes  were  fixed 
in  a  longing  gaze  of  love  on  the  cler- 
gyman's, and  when  the  latter  rose  to 
go  away,  the  poor  boy's  sigh  was  plainly 
audible,  and  he  clung  close  to  the 
guest's  side  until  he  reached  the  hall- 
door,  when  he  whispered,  *'  You  will 
soon  come  again,"  and  they  parted. 

A  few  days  after  Mr.  Hamilton  called 
at  the  house,  but  was  told  that  the  un- 
cle and  nephew  had  gone  to  a  shooting 
lodge  some  few  miles  off  among  the 
mountains,  where  they  purposed  stay- 
ing for  a  week.  Two  days  after  the 
week  had  passed,  the  curate  beard  at 
the  gate-house,  as  he  went  by,  that  his 
friends  had  returned.  The  evening  in 
question  he  dined  at  home,  and  bad 
not  long  opened  his  books  of  solitary 
study,  when  he  was  disturbed  by  a  call 
to  visit  a  sick  woman  at  a  remote  part 
of  the  parish.  With  him  duty  of  this 
liind  occupied  along  time,  so  that  when 
he  reached  his  lodgings  again,  it  was 
very  late,  or  rather  very  early  on  the 
following  morning.  He  was  in  the  act 
of  preparation  for  rest,  when  he  was 
startled  by  a  loud  knock  at  the  outside 
door,  that  immediately  followed  the 
brattling  noise  of  a  horse  pulled  sud- 
denly up  when  at  his  utmost  speed. 
The  knocking  was  repeated  before  the 
door  was  opened,  when  the  clergyman 
heard  his  own  name  spoken  in  a  voice 
with  the  tones  of  which  he  was  not  fa- 
miliar. He  concluded  at  once  that  it 
was  a  messenger  from  the  sick  woman, 
come  to  summon  him  again  to  her 
death-bed ;  so  he  went  out  into  the 


hall  where  the  persftn  was  standing. 
There  was  a  man  there,  muffled  to  the 
eyes  in  a  large  outside-coat,  and  as  soon 
as  he  saw  Mr.  Hamilton,  he  hurriedly 
begged  to  speak  a  few  words  to  him. 
The  latter  put  on  his  dressing-wrap- 
per, and  called  the  man  into  the  small 
apartment  that  served  the  purposes  of 
sitting-room  and  study.  Here,  the 
untimely  visitor  looked  carefully  and 
suspiciously  at  the  door,  to  see  if  it  was 
fastened ;  then,  flinging  back  the  high 
collar  of  his  coat,  asked  the  clergy- 
man did  he  know  him.  Hamilton  soon 
recognized  the  upper  confidential  ser- 
vant whom  he  had  seen  at  Elmwood 
House  about  a  fortnight  before,  on  the 
day  he  dined  there.  lie  asked  the  man 
if  it  was  not  so,  and  then,  in  some  sur- 
prise, inquired  the  purport  of  his  ques- 
tion and  visit. 

'' Because,  sir,  if  you  know  roe, 
you'll  not  think  I'm  come  here  to  make 
a  fool  of  you ;  and  perhaps  yon'U  for- 
give me  for  asking  you  to  let  me  sleep 
here.  I  daren't  go  back  to  Elmwood 
to-night — he  womd  murder  me." 

There  was  a  strange  incoherencj 
about  the  man,  that  made  the  other  at 
first  suspect  he  was  not  sober,  and  that 
he  fear^  his  stern  master  would  make 
him  feel  the  consequences  of  some 
drunken  frolic.  This  surmise  he  ex- 
pressed pretty  plainly  to  its  object. 

**  If  I'm  drunk,  sur,"  said  the  man, 
"  it's  with  fear — it's  with  fear.  Don't 
you  remember  the  boy  that  sat  next 
you  at  Elmwood,  and  never  took  his 
eyes  out  of  you — for  he  loved  yoa 
— well."  He  looked  again  at  the 
door,  and  sunk  his  voice  to  a  hissing 
whisper -.-<<  He's  dead!  —  he's  mur- 
dered!" 

''Dead! — murdered!"  echoed  the 
clergyman,  in  the  same  tone.  ^'  Mur- 
dered !  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

*'  Just  what  I  say,  sir.  His  white 
face  is  opposite  to  me,  no  matter  what 
side  I  turn  to  ;  and  I  think  the  horse 
saw  it,  tbo,  for  he  started  and  stum- 
bled more  than  I  ever  knew  him  in  my 
life  before.  I  was  with  the  coron«', 
and  he'll  be  up  in  the  morning.  I  don't 
care  ;  he  may  murder  me,  and  he  will* 
too,  for  he's  an  awful  man ;  but  I'd 
rather  die  a  hundred  deaths  than  have 
that  white,  cold  face  staring  at  me,  and 
I  doing  nothing  to  get  right  for  it. 
There's  a  small  room  on  the  lobbv, 
next  the  one  where  the  poor  child 
slept,  and  I  settled  to  lie  in  it  last 
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night,  for  I  gave  up  my  own  bed  to  a 
friend  of  one  of  the  seryants  that  came 
in,  unknown  to  the  master ;  though  it's 
seidom  anything  happens  that  he  doesn't 
know  of  it.  But  I  got  the  key  of  this 
small  room,  where  I  knew  there  was  a 
£ofa,  and  I  stole  down  to  sleep  on  it, 
and  I  took  no  candle  with  me.  There's 
only  a  slight  lath  wall  between  it  and 
the  young  master's  room»  and,  when  I 
lay  down,  I  could  hear  him  groaning. 
God  knows  I  pitied  him ;  and  I  believe 
it  was  to  tell  him  so  that  made  me  tear 
a  hole  in  the  paper  between  two  of  the 
laths.  But  I  had  only  just  done  it, 
when  his  door  opens,  and  the  uncle 
comes  in,  with  a  candle  in  one  hand, 
and  a  small  white  cup  in  the  other.  If 
I  was  to  live  for  a  hundred  years,  I'll 
never  forget  his  face — his  eye  was  hell 
itself — bis  cheeks  were  white — his  teeth 
set— and  he  walked  light  on  the  floor  ; 
but  the  candle  and  the  cup  didn't 
shake  in  his  hand,  and  he  went  as 
steady  to  the  bed  as  if  he  was  only  go- 
ing to  say  good  night.  *  You're  in 
pain,'  he  says  to  the  poor  boy,  in  a 
whisper.  '  I  am,'  says  the  child,  <  I'm 
often  in  pain  after  the  medicines  you 
give  me ;  but  perhaps  it's  good  for  me.' 
«  Well,  I'm  now  come  to  give  you  a 
physic  that  will  ease  your  pain — come, 
take  it.'  He  did  take  it,  and  drank  it 
off  without  another  word — for  no  one 
ever  dared  to  contradict  him — and  then 
he  fell  back  on  his  pillow  with  a  great 
sigh.  I'd  have  roared  out  when  I  saw 
what  the  man  was  about,  if  he  had 
shook  ever  so  little;  but  he  was  so 
cool  and  dreadful  I  was  afraid  of  him 
— 80  I  couldn't  stir;  but  I  saw  his 
eyes  shut,  and  I'd  have  thought  he  was 
asleep,  only  his  breast  didn't  move — 
and  there  was  no  mistaking  his  white 
cheeks.  The  uncle  stopped  to  look  at 
him,  and  then  he  drew  the  curtain, 
blew  out  his  candle,  and  went  away. 


Go  up  to-morrow  morning  early,  sir, 
and  if  you  find  him  alive,  I'll  never 
trust  a  white  cheek  and  a  stiff  chest 
again." 

The  man  ceased  his  dreadful  tale — 
his  damp  brow  and  terrified  eye  bear- 
ing ample  testimony  to  his  stron?  con- 
viction of  its  truth  ;  yet  the  clergy- 
man, though  staggered  for  a  moment, 
saw  good  reason  for  doubting  the  oc- 
currence, of  the  fatal  termination  of 
which  his  informant  was  so  certain. 
He  considered  it  very  likely  that  the 
administration  of  a  simple  sedative  had 
caused  all  this  horrible  story ;  for  he 
knew  how  persons  in  his  visitor's  rank 
of  life  love  to  invest  things  in  peculiar 
mystery — and  also,  how  little  liking 
they  have  for  characters  such  as  that  of 
Mr.  Wharton,  the  high  and  stern  at- 
tributes of  which  are  more  calculated 
to  command  respect  and  dread,  than  to 
gain  affection.  However,  he  resolved 
to  go  early  next  morning  to  Elmwood, 
and  anticipate,  if  possible,  the  coro- 
ner's visit,  thereby  preventing  the  oc- 
currence of  a  scene  which  would  be 
painfully  ridiculous  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned, if  the  matter  should  turn  out 
as  he  suspected  it  would. 

To  persuade  the  servant  to  return 
home,  he  saw  would  be  unavailing,  and 
he  was  unwilling  to  send  him  out  into 
any  other  house  in  the  town,  perhaps 
to  spread  reports  of  a  murder  that 
most  probably  had  its  only  existence 
in  his  own  heated  imagination.  All 
the  man  required  was,  leave  to  tie  his 
horse  in  the  stable,  and  to  seat  himself 
in  the  arm-chair  for  the  rest  of  the 
night,  with  the  use  of  a  lamp  ;  for  he 
declared  he  would  not  remain  in  the 
dark.  The  good  curate,  having  grant- 
ed his  visitor's  request,  and  made  him 
as  comfortable  as  he  could,  betook 
himself  to  his  own  bed,  but  not  to 
sound  or  protracted  sleep. 


CHAPTEB  IX-i-THE  LAST  TENANT,  CONCLUDED. 


Mb.  Hamilton's  step  was  faltering 
and  uncertain,  as  he  walked  towards 
Elmwood  the  next  morning.  If  the 
horrible  tale  were  true,  his  task 
would  then  become  a  most  painful 
one,  while,  if  the  man  were  mistaken, 
and  that  the  coroner  should  arrive 
unnecessarily,  and  his  coming  be  noised 
through  the  neighbourhood,  an  unplea- 
taot  commotion  must  be  excited,  in 


which  he  felt  he  himself  would  be  min- 
gled in  a  disagreeable  manner.  How- 
ever, he  went  forward,  trusting,  as 
men  often  do  when  similarly  situated, 
to  cbrcumstances,  and  entered  the  gate 
which  I  have  so  frequently  mentioned. 
He  met  no  one,  and  walked  on  to  the 
high  ground  beyond  the  bridge,  before 
he  heard  the  first  sound  of  life,  which 
was  a   dull,   crashing,    heavy  blow. 
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BtroDgl J  aDd  rapidly  rep«at«d.  It  was 
occasioned  by  a  man  cutting  down 
a  tree ;  and>  upon  looking  closely,  the 
curate  at- once  recognised  Mr.  Whar- 
ton, though  his  back  was  turned  to- 
wards him  as  he  approached.  He  was 
alone ;  the  spades  and  pickaxes  which 
lay  round  alx>ut,  proved  that  labour- 
ers had  been  there,  and  it  was  likely, 
on  their  return  from  the  morning  med, 
that  they  would  find  one  part  of  their 
work,  at  least,  well  advanced.  HisUows 
fell  on  the  trunk  of  the  devoted  tree 
with  as  strong  and  trenchant  an  energy 
as  though  they  had  been  dealt  by  the  arm 
of  a  giant,  and  every  starting  muscle 
of  his  slight  frame  seemed  to  lend  its 
aid  to  their  crashing  fierceness.  The 
splinters  flew  round  far  and  wide,  and 
at  every  tremendous  blow  the  tree  it- 
self quivered  upwards  to  its  highest 
branches.  Mr.  Hamilton  stopped  to 
see  if  he  would  pause  and  look  round ; 
but  no....crash,  crash  went  the  axe, 
without  the  slightest  appearance  of 
flagging  in  its  fearful  action.  The  cu- 
rate then  approached,  and  Mr.  Whar- 
ton having  turned  to  bear  upon  another 
part  of  the  trunk,  they  stood  face  to 
face.  The  latter  gazed  fixedly  for  a 
moment  at  the  cause  of  his  interrup- 
tion, then  sunk  the  head  of  the  hatchet 
to  the  g^und,  and  extended  his  hand 
in  silence.  Though  his  exercise  had 
been  of  so  strong  and  heating  a  cha- 
racter, there  was  no  flush  on  his  cheeks, 
which,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  very 
pallid  ;  and  indeed  the  only  appearance 
of  the  exertion  he  had  been  using  was 
the  sweat  on  his  forehead,  which  he 
wiped  off  with  his  hand,  and  then 
flung  the  axe  away  with  a  sudden  and 
impetuous  movement.  He  was  the 
first  to  break  the  silence  that  still  hung 
over  the  meeting,  by  saying-. 
"  We  are  both  early  risers." 
''So  it  would  appear/*  rejoined  the 
curate  ;  "  but  your  morning  has  been 
more  profitable  than  mine.  1  have 
done  nothing  entitling  me  to  claim  my 
breakfast,"  he  added,  with  a  slight 
smile. 

"  You  have  come  to  breakfast  with 
me,  then,'*  said  Mr.  Wharton,  after  a 
pause.  "  Well,  I'm  glad  of  it.  Tm 
generally  late,  for  they  who  have  the 
care  of  invalids  cannot  chuse  their  own 
hours.  Besides,  we  are  somewhat  in 
confusion  at  the  house.  The  butler 
disappeared  last  night,  no  one  knows 
whither ;  not  that  a  trifle  of  that  kind 


flurries  me  at  all,  but  I  like  a  well-re- 
gralated  household*  However,  come 
along." 

Hamilton  could  not  forbear  remark- 
ing that  these  few  sentences  were  ut- 
tered in  a  manner  very  unlike  the 
speaker's  usual  calm  and  coUeoted  de- 
livery— but  perhaps  there  had  been 
enough  in  his  exciting  exercise  to  ac- 
count for  his  hurried  words ;  and  they 
walked  on  together. 

"  Strange  I"  pursued  Wharton  ; 
''what  could  have  become  of  the 
man  ?  I  was  told  more  than  once  he 
was  a  person  of  bad  character.     He 

fot  out  last  night  through  a  window ; 
suppose  on  some  drunken  frolic. 
But  he  shall  smart  for  it." 

There  was  nothing  more  spoken  by 
either  party,  until  they  reached  the 
hall-door  of  the  house. 

"  Has  that  man  made  his  appearance 
yet?"  was  the  question  put,  rather 
sternly,  by  his  master,  to  the  servant 
who  opened  it.  The  answer  was  in 
the  negative.  The  other  made  no 
remark  whatever,  but  a  drop  of  blood 
actually  started  to  his  lips,  as  he  cour- 
teously extended  his  hand  towards  the 
parlour  doorway,  as  an  invitation  to 
his  guest  to  enter.  The  room  was 
empty. 

"  Ha !  he  has  not  come  down  yet," 
said  Wharton.  "  I  suspect  remaining 
too  long  a*bed  in  the  morning  would 
be  interdicted  by  vour  regimen.  I 
must  go  and  hurry  him— *or,  stay,  I'll 
send  to  do  so."  He  rang  the  bell* 
and  desired  the  servant  who  answered 
it  to  tell  his  young  master  that  break- 
fast waited.  As  he  spoke  the  words* 
Hamilton  looked  at  him«  but  his  man- 
ner was  as  composed  as  that  of  any 
man  could  be  while  giving  an  unim- 
portant order,  which  fortified  his  own 
supposition,  that  his  nightly  visitor 
had  misconceived  what  he  saw.  Yet 
his  heart  throbbed  more  quickly  when 
he  heard  the  servant's  returning  steps 
sound  rapidly  on  the  stair ;  and  its 
rushing  circulation  almost  choked  him, 
when  he  saw  the  horrid  truth  written 
on  the  quivering  lip  and  staring  eye 
of  the  frightened  man,  who  pushed 
the  door  open,  and  hdd  it  in  his  hand, 
while  his  gaze  was  riveted  on  his 
master's  face. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  fool  ?"  said 
the  latter ;  "  speak  out.  Why  do 
you  stare  at  me  as  if  I  were  a  ghost  ?" 
And  at  the  same  time  be  rose  impa- 
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tientlj  from  his  seat,  and  approaohed 
tb«  hoiTor«8tricken  servant. 

"Hes  dead~.he*s  deod^be^sdead!" 
shrieked  the  man. 

"  Mj  God  I  then  the  letter  spoke 
troth  after  all,"  said  the  unole^  and  he 
mshed  out.  Mr.  Hamilton  did  not 
pause  a  moment^  but  followed  him, 
and  together  they  reached  the  hapless 
boy's  sleeping-room. 

It  was  true  enough— he  was  dead ; 
but  the  parting  of  soul  and  body 
seemed  to  have  been  gentle  in  the 
extreme.  His  attitude  was  so  still 
and  natural,  the  Ion?  dark  hair  con- 
trasting with  the  white  pillow  and 
whiter  cheek.  His  eyes  were  olosed 
so  quietly,  and  the  last  faint  smile  of 
the  departing  spirit  played  so  life-like 
about  his  lips,  that  one  might  well 
doubt,  at  first  sight,  whether  it  were 
death  or  trance  that  had  sealed  his 
placid  evelids.  But  the  arms  were 
cold  and  stiff,  the  heart  was  at  rest, 
and  there  was  no  breath  in  the  motion- 
less nostrHs.  The  curtain  was  up  on 
the  side  of  the  bed  next  the  wall,  and 
there  the  curate  saw  at  once  a  confir- 
mation of  his  informant's  story — a  rent 
in  the  paper,  by  which  the  Almighty 
bad  directed  the  eye  of  a  witness  to 
the  deed  of  darkness.  Wharton  saw 
it  too — nay,  hb  gaze  was  fixed  on  it 
instead  of  his  nephew's  corpse ;  and 
he  went  round  to  that  side  of  the  bed, 
80  as  to  place  himself  between  the 
rent  and  the  view  of  his  companion. 
He  then  .raised  his  head,  and  firom 
opposite  sides  of  the  death-bed,  his 
eyes  and  the  curate's  encountered; 
and  the  latter  declared  that  though 
Im  heart  was  as  strong  as  innocence 
oould  make  it,  it  actually  quailed  be- 
fore the  terrible  expression  of  the 
other's  face — it  was  the  glare  of  the 
savage  tiger  at  bay,  with  the  deep 
wound  rankling  in  his  side,  and  death 
and  enemies  around  him. 

**  It  would  be  well  to  send  for  the 
surgeon    at  once,**   said  the  clergy- 


«  What  for?  What  oould  he  do  ? 
Is  he  not  dead?"  asked  Wharton; 
eaeh  queetion  repeated  in  a  tone  of 
voice  low  and  startling.  At  that  mo- 
ment a  doable  knock  was  heard  at 
the  hall -door,  and  Mr.  Hamilton 
could  not  forbear  glancing  to  see  its 
effect  on  the  bearing  of  the  person 

apoaite  to  him.     His  jaw  drooped 
g^tly  for  a  moment ;  but  then,  the 


gradually  rising  colour,  the  lips  firmly 
olosed,  and  the  more  collected  eye, 
showed  that  the  man's  energies  were 
throwing  off  their  first  spell  of  dread 
and  suspicion,  and  were  preparing 
themselves  for  the  certain  struggle 
that  impended.  Then  there  was  a 
timid  blow  upon  the  chamber  door, 
which  was  pushed  half  open,  but  the 
person  seemed  afraid  to  enter. 

''  Come  in,  and  give  your  message," 
said  Wharton,  in  his  usual  calm, 
authoritative  tone  of  voioe.  The 
servant  at  the  door  still  hesitated, 
which  lashed  the  other  into  sudden 
fury.  He  strode  to  the  door,  flung 
it  open,  and,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand, 
commanded  the  man  to  come  in.  He 
did  so,  and  shrunk  towards  the  win- 
dow, cowering  before  the  fierce  eye 
and  swelling  frame  of  his  master. 

"Out  with  what  you  have  to  say, 
sir ;  and  then  if  your  apish  fears  of  a 
dead  room  make  you  unfit  for  your 
duty,  you  are  liberty  to  leave  my 
service." 

**  Thank  jrou,  sir ;  I  will — I  will," 
said  the  frightened  man.  "  There 
are  two  gentlemen  below,  sir,  wanting 
you,  and  people  outside  the  door." 

"Very  well;  tell  the  gentlemen  I 
will  be  down  immediately."  The 
servant  vanished  ;  when  Wharton  sig- 
nified to  Hamilton  his  wish  that  they 
should  leave  the  room  together — a 
wish  that  carried  with  it  the  force  of  a 
command  ;  besides,  the  clergyman's 
desire  to  see  the  end  of  the  mystery 
had  now  become  very  s^ong.  Accord- 
ingly, in  silence,  he  followed  Mr. 
Wharton  down  stairs  to  the  parlour, 
in  which  were  two  persons,  with  one 
of  whom  he  was  slightly  aoquunted, 
for  he  lived  at  no  great  distance,  while 
with  the  other  he  had  almost  dailv 
intercourse  connected  with  parish 
duty.  The  first  was  one  of  the 
county  coroners — the  latter  was  the 
dispensary  surgeon. 

"  I  am  sorry,  air,"  said  the  former^ 
with  a  deep,  grave  bow,  "that  un- 
pleasant duty  forces  me  to  intrude  on 
you  at  present." 

"  I  am  grateful  for  your  sorrow," 
said  the  master  of  the  house ;  "  and  I 
suppose  I  must  express  my  acknow- 
ledgments for  the  goodly  train  of 
mourners  you  have  brought  with 
you."  For  a  glance  out  of  the  win- 
dow showed  hmi  at  least  two  dozen 
persons  standing  on  the  gravelled  fiat 
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before  the  honse»  while  several  others 
were  arriving  with  faces  eloquent  of 
hurry  and  curiosity.  Among  those 
who  were  nearest  to  the  hall-door^ 
stood  some  constables,  and  the  servant 
man,  the  curate's  nightly  visitor,  was 
with  them. 

"  I  am  the  coroner  of  the  county," 
said  that  functionary,  coldly;  *'and 
my  duty  sends  me  here  to  inquire 
into  the  sudden  death  that  has  hap- 
pened in  this  house.  You  must  be 
aware,  sir,  that  strict  privacy  is  out 
of  the  question  in  these  matters.  I 
cannot  drive  back  the  people  who 
choose  to  foljow  me,  especially  as  I 
shall  want  a  jury  from  among  them.** 

*^  And  pray,  sir,  who  told  you  that 
a  sudden  death  bad  happened  here  at 
all  ?"  asked  Wharton  ;  "  and  why  are 
my  poor  nephew's  remains  to  be  sub- 
jected to  insult  ?" 

**  I'm  sorry,  sir,  I  can't  answer 
your  questions,"  said  the  coroner; 
''but  you  shall  know  all  when  it  is 
submitted  to  the  jury,  which,  with 
your  leave,  Til  now  proceed  to  call." 

<<  In  your  position,  might  makes 
right,  Mr.  Coroner ;  therefore,  do  as 
you  please.  However,  recollect  you 
may  repent  this  hurry  ;  you  have  not 
given  me  time  to  take  the  benefit  of  a 
legal  adviser." 

"  You  shall  have  ample  time,  sir,** 
said  the  coroner ;  *'  Flf  postpone  the 
end  of  the  inquiry  to  give  you  time  to 
get  a  legal  gentleman." 

"Very  well ;  come  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, then,  and  swear  in  your  jury." 

"That  cannot  be,  sir;  there  are 
some  circumstances  of  the  case  which 
must  be  sifted  to-day.  It  positively 
cannot  be ;  I  must  proceed  without 
more  delay.** 

"  As  you  like — as  you  like,"  said 
Wharton.  *'I  protest  against  your 
indecent  hurry.  However,  since  you 
will  listen  to  me  no  more,  you  will  at 
least  g^ant  me  the  favour  of  selecting 
the  twelve  cleanest  from  these  motley 
gentlemen,  and  keep  the  remainder 
nrom  wandering  at  large  through  my 
house." 

The  coroner  immediately  proceeded 
to  his  duty — the  surgeon  also;  and 
the  former,  with  his  jury,  having 
viewed  the  body,  left  the  medical  man 
to  make  his  examination,  and  adjourn- 
ed to  the  sitting-room,  where  Wharton 
and  the  curate  had  remained  during 
his  absence.     The  latter  could  per- 


ceive, from  the  disposition  of  the  police 
round  the  house,  that  all  egress  from 
it  would  be  narrowly  watched;  bat 
there  was  not  the  slightest  appearance 
of  any  attempt  at  escape  on  the  part 
of  him  upon  whom  suspicion  rested. 
At  first  he  had  been  standing  near  the 
window,  until  some  children  and 
women  outside  saluted  him  with  a 
sudden  yell  of  execration,  when  he 
quietly  and  silently  withdrew. 

"  You  see,  Mr.  Hamilton,**  he  said, 
turning  to  the  curate,  "  I  cannot  boast 
many  friends  here.  Will  you  remain 
with  me  to-day  ?  It  is  a  part  of  your 
duty  to  listen  to  unreasonable  requests. 
Perhaps  you  will  pardon  and  grant 
this  among  the  rest." 

"  ril  remain  with  pleasure,"  said 
Hamilton.  "  But  had  yon  not  better 
send  for  Chartres,  our  attorney  ;  he  is 
an  able  man,  and  will  be  more  useful 
than  I.** 

"  Pooh,  pooh  1 — sure  you  don't 
think  my  anxiety  for  delay  was  on  my 
own  account.  Surely  yon  don't  think 
me  a  murderer?  No;  I  wished  to 
keep  his  poor  remains  from  their  judi- 
cial pollution  before  they  were  well 
cold.  They  can't  say  I  am  harop^ng: 
their  proceedings.  If  I  feared  for 
myself,  I  should  be  with  them  now, 
watching  every  look,  and  dogging 
every  movement."  He  paused  a  mo- 
ment, took  three  or  four  turns  in 
silence  through  the  room,  and  then 
continued — "  I  can  see  it  all ;  the 
rent  in  the  paper-work— the  tipsy 
curiosity  of  the  credible  witness  they 
have  got  outside,  and  the  earljr  read* 
ing  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury- 
that  is,  provided  they  can  read--of 
which  *  The  Babes  in  the*  Wood'  pro- 
bably formed  a  staple  commodity  ;^. 
all  these  things  will  dispose  people  to 
think  that  an  uncle  and  nephew  cannot 
live  together  without  murder  and 
poison,  setting  up  bouse  along  with 
them.  Be  it  so;  their  thoughts  are 
things  I  neither  fear  or  envy.  Here 
they  come." 

No  sooner  bad  the  coroner  and  his 
jury  entered  the  room,  than  the  eyes 
of  the  twelve  men  were  immediately 
fixed  on  the  master  of  the  mansion, 
for,  independent  of  his  present  circum- 
stances, his  reserved  manner  and  mode 
of  life  had  excited  some  curiosity 
through  the  neighbourhood ;  but,  with 
unflinching  brow  and  folded  arms,  he 
took  his  stand  near  the  head  of  the 
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tabley  and  not  one  present  but  must 
have  acknowledged  the  force  of  bis 
collected  and  hangbtj  bearing.  The 
serrant  was  first  called  in,  and,  on  ex- 
amination, detailed  what  he  had  seen, 
in  exactly  the  same  manner  that  he 
had  done  before  to  Mr.  Hamilton. 

'*  You  had  a  friend  or  two  last  even- 
ing in  the  servants'  hall,  Harkau,  I 
believe  ?"  said  Mr.  Wharton,  while  the 
coolness  of  his  tone  and  manner  con- 
trasted strongly  with  the  shivering  and 
ei^r  demeanour  of  the  person  who 
accused  iiim. 

•«  We  had,  sir — two ;  but  one  of 
them  went  awav  at  ten  o'clock— only 
one  stayed  aU  m^^ht." 

«*  Well,  and  as  you  usually  do,  you 
iodolged  yourself  pretty  liberally,  I 
suppose?" 

**  I  can't  deny,  sir,  I  drank  some- 
thing," said  the  servant,  as  his  colour 
rose,  and  he  looked  hard  at  the  coro- 
ner. "  Not  much — very  little.  But 
God  knows  whether  it  was  g^eat  or 
snudl ;  the  sight  of  you,  sir,  last  night, 
was  enough  to  sober  any  man." 

Wharton  turned  away  with  a  slight 
smile,  and  in  silence;  he  did  not* 
weaken  the  triumph  of  mind  and  man- 
ner by  saying  another  word.  The 
curate  was  then  briefly  examined,  and 
after  him  several  of  the  servants  more 
at  length;  when  the  medical  man 
made  his  appearance,  and  declared  he 
would  require  more  time  and  further 
assistance,  before  he  could  pronounce 
any  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  death. 
Accordingly,  the  coroner  suspended 
the  proceedings  until  the  following 
day ;  but,  before  his  departure,  signi- 
fied to  Mr*  Wharton  that  he  was  to 
consider  himself  under  arrest. 

•*  That  is/'  said  the  other,  <<  I  am 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  a  policeman*s 
company  at  my  dinner-table ;  and  he 
is  to  sleep  in  the  same  room  with  me, 
too,  as  well  as  acting  majoT'domo  in 
my  kitchen  and  drawing-room.  Mr. 
HamiHoD,  I  throw  myself  on  your  ge- 
neroaty.  Will  you  sum  up  your  kind- 
ness by  remaining  with  me  the  rest  of 
this  day  and  night.  I  know  you  will. 
I  shall  have  a  bed  put  up  for  you  in 
my  own  room,  and  you,  Mr.  Coroner, 
may  place  your  guards  outside,  as  you 
wish.  You  are  satisfied,  I  presume  ? 
Yon  know  Mr.  Hamilton's  character, 
and  be  is  one  of  your  own  witnesses, 
too." 

The  coroner  made  no  objection  to 


this  arrangement;  and  thus,  almost 
without  his  own  consent,  the  curate 
found  himself  placed,  half  guard,  half 
companion,  with  a  suspected  mur- 
derer. However,  he  did  not  refuse 
the  post,  for  his  mind  yielded  to  the 
strong  fascination  of  doubt  and  mys- 
tery which  hung  over  the  bearing  and 
conduct  of  the  man  before  him — at 
one  moment  exhibiting  all  the  bold 
attributes  of  conscious  innocence — at 
another,  the  deportment  of  shrinking 
guilt.  If  the  child  had  been  poisoned, 
was  it  likely  that  his  murderer  would 
remain  so  quietly  as  he  did  in  a  dis- 
tant room,  while  the  surgeon  was  pro- 
ceeding with  his  researches,  on  the  re- 
sult of  which  would  most  probably 
depend  a  fearful  issue  of  life  or  death. 
Such  is  not  generally  the  conduct  of 
a  conscious  poisoner,  reasoned  the 
clergyman.  But  then,  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  the  rent  in  the  paper  wall 
first  met  his  eye,  the  still  and  sudden 
horror  with  which  he  viewed  it,  the 
silent  and  conscious  movement  to  try 
and  screen  it,  the  suspicious  and  con- 
stant harping  on  the  servant's  absence, 
and  the  evident  dbinclination  to  send 
at  once  for  medical  assistance — all,  in- 
dependent of  other  evidence,  contri- 
buted to  excite  in  the  curate's  mind  a 
terrible  misgiving,  which  he  could  not 
shake  off.  And  it  gradually  increased, 
though  his  companion  talked  with  all 
his  brilliant  fluency  and  pointed  illus- 
tration; and  when  the  lamps  were 
burning  down,  and  the  night  drew  on 
apace,  Hamilton  could  see  little  in  the 
kindling  eye  of  the  excited  speaker, 
but  the  fiendish  look  of  the  murderer 
—could  hear  nothing  in  his  voice  of 
music  but  the  hollow  tone  of  the  as- 
sassin. The  other  could  not  but  per- 
ceive his  companion's  evident  feeling, 
and  as  he  rose  from  his  seat,  he  said— 
**  I  shall  not  detain  you  longer  from 
your  rest— if  indeed  you  can  rest." 
He  caught  hold  of  Hamilton's  hand, 
and  continued — *^  I  feel  a  strange  whis- 
pering at  my  heart,  as  if  the  kindness 
or  enmity  of  any  one  would  not  long 
be  much  to  me.  It  weakens  me  a  lit- 
tle ;  but  that  is  nothing.  I  am  urg- 
ing a  disagreeable  office  on  you,  which 
I  should  not  have  done,  only  they  tell 
me  I  am  given  to  speak  in  my  sleep, 
and  to  walk,  too,  if  I  am  not  belied. 
For  the  sake  of  all  you  hold  dear  on 
earth  or  in  heaven,  rouse  me  at  once, 
should  1  stir,  or  even  whisper.     The 
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sooundrels  aboat  me  would  never  on- 
derstand  \t$  and  would  subject  me  to 
insult  in  die  exercise  of  their  petty 
authority.  If  I  am  unreasonable,  for- 
gire  me.  If  a  condemned  criminal 
were  to  ask  ^ou  to  spend  the  last 
earthly  night  in  his  cell,  would  you 
say  no  to  him  ?" 

If  the  curate  had  any  rising  disin- 
clination to  share  Wharton*s  sleeping- 
room,  it  was  oyer  come  by  the  resist- 
less earnestness  of  this  speech,  and  he 
followed  his  host  in  silence  up  the 
stairs.  It  is  a  large,  oblong  apart- 
ment, lined  throughout  with  old,  dark, 
carved  oak,  the  sombre  appearance  of 
which  is  little  altered  from  what  it 
presented  on  that  night  of  terror. 
There  was  a  bed  in  each  extremity  of 
the  room.  In  the  front  wall,  that 
looked  towards  the  lawn,  were  three 
high  and  deep  windows,  which  were 
dosed  by  shutters,  and  concealed  still 
further  by  the  hea?y  drapery  of  the 
dark-red  curtains  hanging  over  them. 
Immediately  behind  this  room  is  the 
apartment  wherein  lay  the  remains  of 
the  dead  boy  ;  and  in  the  oorner,  next 
the  side- wall,  there  is  a  door  of  com- 
munication between  the  two  chambers, 
which  door  was  kept  either  nailed-up 
or  left  open,  according  as  the  occu- 
pants of  the  house  thought  fit  Again, 
in  the  rear  of  this  room,  is  the  closet 
partitioned  off  by  some  former  owner, 
and  ft'om  which  the  servant  stated  he 
had  witnessed  the  scene  which  he  de- 
scribed. It  was  through  the  narrow 
door  of  oommimioation,  not  throueh 
that  on  the  landing-place,  that  he 
swore  he  saw  the  uncle  approach  the 
nephew's  bedside,  and  when  the  curate 
looked  at  it,  he  oould  not  forbear  a 
slidbt  shudder. 

The  curtains  of  his  bed  were  down, 
and,  retiring  between  it  and  the  wall, 
be  prayed  to  his  Father  who  is  in  se- 
cret ;  then  undressed  himself  and  went 
to  bed — calmer  and  more  composed 
after  the  heavenly  communion.  Nei- 
ther party  spoke  a  single  word,  and  it 
was  only  from  his  occasional  move- 
ments that  the  curate  was  made  aware 
of  his  companion's  presence.  At  last, 
the  latter  extinguished  the  lamp,  and 
went  to  bed.  Mr.  Hamilton  could 
not  sleep  ;  he  even  restrained  his  own 
breathing  to  listen  to  the  other's, 
which  at  last  became  so  deep  and  re- 
gular  as  to  make  it  evident  that  he 
uept.      Then  the  curate  could  not 


forbear  asking  himMlf-^Is  it  poiaable 
the  guilt  of  murder  is  weighing  down 
the  soul  of  a  num  who  can  sleep  in 
apparent  peaoe,  while  a  simply  excited 
feeling  is  enough  to  keep  slumber  from 
my  eyelids  ?  The  truth  of  his  suspi- 
cions was  more  shaken  than  ever.  Ha 
threw  aside  the  curtains  noiselessly, 
and  looked  out  into  the  room.  A 
bright  fire  was  blazing  in  the  large, 
old-fashioned  grate,  and  its  reflection 
showed,  with  great  distinctness,  the 
face  and  fig^e  of  the  sleeping  man. 
It  soon  became  apparent  thaW  if  the 
outward  semblanoe  slumbered,  it  was 
only  to  allow  the  fierce  spirit  to  show 
its  strong  and  real  workings  in  terrible 
sincerity.  The  arm  and  clenched 
hand  were  thrown  suddenly  into  the 
air  above  him,  and  the  flame's  light 
gleamed  on  the  starting  sinews  in  all 
their  spasmodic  energy. 

**  I  defy  you  to  find  my  secret,"  he 
muttered,  in  a  deep  and  hollow  tone. 
**  If  you  were  twelve  devils,  instead  of 
men,  I  defy  you.  Not  guilty,  of 
course — notguUty.  Oh  I  how  I  oould 
laugh  at  you  all,  if  it  waso*t  for  the 
pale  face  I  see  over  that  man's  shoulder. 
Give  me  some  wine,  or  something 
stronger  if  you  have  it,  and  then  1*11 
try  another  poison  on  the  white  lips— 
perhaps  that  will  drive  him  off  I" 

He  ceased,  flung  down  the  bed- 
clothes, rose  and  stood  on  the  floor, 
with  the  red  light  of  the  fire  reflect- 
ed on  his  white,  ghost-like  figure.  He 
was  sound  adeep.  His  motionless  eye- 
lids were  but  partly  closed,  and  the 
bails  beneath  them  showed  only  half 
their  glassy  surface  to  the  ourate'i 
spell-bound  gaae.  Had  his  life  de- 
pended on  it,  the  latter  could  not  stir 
—oould  not  shout — a  mountain-load 
rested  on  his  tranced  limbs  and  rooted 
tongue.  The  sleep-walker  stood  still 
for  a  moment,  in  a  listening  attitude ; 
then  he  approached  the  wall  on  the 
right-side  of  the  fire,  passed  his  hand 
over  the  wainsooting,  rested  his  filler 
on  one  partionlar  spot,  when«  to  the 
curate's  increased  surprise^  a  small, 
square  compartment  flew  back  like  a 
door  when  its  spring  is  touched.  In 
speechless  and  motionless  amasement, 
Hamilton  saw  the  sleeping  man  take  a 
bottle  and  cup  from  the  concealed 
crypt,  and  pour  the  contents  of  the 
former  into  the  cup.  He  then  said 
something  in  a  low,  muttering  tone, 
that  was  inaudible  to  Um  breathless 
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ipectator — fro vndd<— swallowed  the 
mixture  himself^  and  walked  back  com- 
posedly to  bed. 

It  was  only  then  a  Buspioion  that  the 
bottle's  contents  might  have  been  poi- 
son roused  the  spectator  from  his  deep 
trance  of  indecision :  he  rushed  from 
his  bed,  grasped  the  sleeping  man*s 
shoulder,  and  shook  it  with  a  force 
that  soon  roused  him  ;  and,  as  soon  as 
Wharton  had  raised  himself  collected- 
ly on  his  elbow»  and  asked  why  he  was 
dlstnrbedy  the  curate  pointed  in  silence 
to  the  open  cupboard  or  crypt ;  but 
DO  sooner  had  the  other  seen  it,  than, 
with  a  spring  like  a  tiger's,  he  bound- 
ed from  his  bed,  seiz^  the  curate  by 
the  throat — and  it  was  well  no  instru- 
ment of  death  offered  itself  to  his  hand, 
for  there  was  murder  in  his  rolling 
eye. 

'<VilIanous  spy  I"  he  shouted,  or 
rather  howled— '^  villain,  with  an  an- 
gel's tongue  and  a  fiend's  cunning— is 
this  your  pretended  kindness?  Oh  I 
that  I  had  something  near  me  sharp 
enough  to  send  you  to  the  God  or 
dcTii,  that  has  put  my  secret  in  your 
powar  l" 

And  he  flung  the  young  man  from 
him,  clasped  his  hands  on  his  own 
forehead,  and  threw  himself  madly  on 
the  bed.  His  companion  soon  reco- 
vered from  the  effects  of  his  violence. 

"Mr.  Wharton,"  he  said,  firmly, 
**  the  openiqg  of  that  place  has  been 
your  own  sleeping  act ;  and,  more  than 
that,  you  have  swallowed  the  contents 
of  a  bottle  that  was  in  it ;  you  know 
better  than  I  what  those  contents 
wsre." 

Wharton  slowly  turned  his  face 
rotmd  to  the  speaker,  and  in  a  very 
few  moments  the  traces  of  demoniac 
fury  seemed  to  have  merged  into  pal- 
lor and  prostration. 

"  Is  that  so  ?"  he  said.  «  But  it  is 
.—it  is ;  ray  heart  is  sinking,  and  tells 
me  you  have  spoken  the  truth.  That 
is  indeed  strange.  But  you  may  edge 
the  moral  of  a  sermon  with  this  night's 
scene.  I  shall  not  hear  it,  however. 
It  is  one  comfort  that  I  swallowed  it 
all,  though.  Better  have  all  over  in 
a  few  hours,  than  to  lie  here  a  day  or 
two,  or  three,  be  gaced  at  by  stupid 
clowns,  with  a  coroner's  order  to  stare 
at  me.  I  offered  you  some  rudeness ; 
I  hope  you  forgive  me." 

"  I  do,  I  do,"  said  the  curate, 
«tgerly  ;  "  but  we  must  talk  of  other 


things  now.     We  must  send  for  as- 
sistance.*' 

He  ran  to  the  bell,  which  he  rang 
loud  and  long.  It  was  answered  by  a 
policeman. 

"  Let  some  one  ride,  for  life  and 
death,  to  the  town,  and  bring  Dr. 
Martin.*' 

He  rapidly  wrote  with  a  pencil  some 
few  lines  on  a  leaf  that  he  tore  from 
his  pocket-book,  then  handed  it  to 
the  policeman,  who  immediately  with- 
drew. 

**  Now  sit  down ;  let  me  speak  to 
you,  and  lose  no  time,"  said  the  dying 
man.  *'  There  was  enough  of  arsenio 
in  that  cup  to  poison  a  dozen  people,  so 
I  need  hardly  tell  you  any  assistance 
must  be  quite  in  vain  ;  and  I  am  glad 
of  it — rU  disappoint  them  all.  If  I 
lived  now,  it  would  only  be  to  die  a 
felon's  death  at  their  next  assizes ;  for 
with  that  open  door,  they  would  bring 
home  the  murder  to  me ;  and  I  did 
murder  him.  But  sit  down,  and  listen 
to  me." 

His  tale  was  to  the  following  effect, 
though  not  exactly  in  the  same  words ; 
for  Mr.  Hamilton  said  his  sentences 
fell  short  and  abrupt,  as  though  he 
hurried  to  an  end  ;  besides  which, 
they  were  frequently  broken  in  upon 
by  fits  of  faintness  and  apparent  for- 
getfulness,  which  showed  how  the  poi- 
son's working  was  rapidly  triumphing 
over  the  strongholds  of  life  :— 

"  My  brother  and  I  were  our  fa- 
ther's only  children,  and  I  was  the 
younger.  The  best  education  that 
money  could  purchase  was  offered  to 
us,  but  I  only  availed  myself  of  it ; 
for  my  brother  was  soon  told  that  the 
heir  of  a  large  fortune  bad  no  need  of 
book-learning  to  help  him  in  spending 
his  money.  He  believed  this  ;  be  grew 
up  a  narrow-minded  roan,  full  of  men- 
tal prejudice  and  bodily  hypochondri- 
acism.  My  father  died,  and  his  strictly 
entailed  property  came  to  my  brother, 
upon  whom  I  found  myself  dependent 
for  a  provision  in  the  world.  This 
should  not  have  been,  but  all  my  fa- 
ther's disposable  money  had  been  lost 
on  race-courses,  and  there  was  no- 
thing except  the  land,  an  acre  of  which 
I  could  not  call  mine.  But  my  bro- 
ther's penurious  habits  soon  enabled 
him  to  pay  off  whatever  incumbrances 
were  on  the  property,  and  to  swell  his 
rent-roll  by  new  purchases.  I  told 
him  of  my  wish  to  take  up  some  pro- 
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fessional  career,  and  asked  him  for  the 
necessary  supply  of  money,  to,  enable 
nie  to  do  so ;  but  I  believe  my  com- 
pany had  become  useful  to  him,  for  he 
raised  objections  to  every  plan  I  had 
formed.  In  terms  of  soothing  mystery 
he  spoke  to  me  of  the  success  he  would 
insure  me  in  good  time ;  of  his  own 
determination  never  to  marry,  and  of 
his  gradually  decaying  health.  So, 
like  a  fool,  I  remained  ;  a  sort  of  male 
nurse  to  his  bodily  ailments,  and  a 
David  to  charm  away  the  gloom  of 
his  mental  evil  spirit. 

^' There  was  a  lady,  daughter  of 
one  who  lived  not  far  from  my  bro- 
ther's demesne.  She  was  young  and 
beautiful.  I  was  intimate  at  the  house, 
and,  to  a  mind  like  mine,  nothing 
could  be  more  grateful  than  the  com- 
panionship of  a  strong  passion.  In 
fine,  I  loved  her,  and  she  returned  my 
love  with  all  the  strength  of  a  first  feel- 
ing in  a  warm,  young  heart.  Her  fa- 
mily made  no  objection  to  my  address- 
es, except  from  my  want  of  means  ; 
and  I  was  driven  to  my  brother  to  sue, 
like  a  beggar,  for  what  I  always 
thought  should  have  been  my  right. 
I  told  him  my  object  and  my  reason 
for  this  ftesh  and  urgent  appeal.  He 
laughed  at  me,  and  sneeringly  desired 
me  to  drive  the  foolish  fancy  out  of 
my  head.  He  went  farther — he  threat- 
ened me ;  farther  still  —for  mistaking 
my  calmness  for  cowardice,  he  struck 
me.  It  was  only  once,  however ;  for 
I  smote  him  to  my  feet,  and  trampled 
on  him  again  and  again.  I  then  quit- 
ted the  place,  and  took  up  my  abode 
in  the  house  of  a  distant  tenant.  I 
brooded  in  silence  over  my  wrongs 
and  my  prospects ;  and  thence  I  can 
trace  one  of  the  sullen  springs  that 
swelled  the  dark  stream  which  has 
carried  me  on  to  murder.  I  returned, 
and  visited  the  house  of  the  woman  I 
loved,  but  found  it  empty,  nor  was  I 
long  in  ascertaining  the  cause.  A 
case  of  aggravated  seduction  had  oc- 
curred in  the  neighbourhood,  and  my 
brother,  with  the  assistance  of  one  or 
two  others,  whom  his  money  had 
bought,  trumped  up  a  well-spun  tale 
of  which  I  was  the  hero,  and  had  it 
forwarded  to  the  family  of  my  love. 
They  departed,  I  could  not  discover 
whither  ;  until  about  five  years  ago, 
I  heard  that  she  died  abroad,  and  un- 
married, in  the  prime  of  her  days,  her 
affection  still  n^y  own.     I  am  glad  of 


it ;  better  that  she  died  then  than  have 
lived  to  hear  that  the  man  she  loved 
went  out  of  the  world  like  a  poisoned 
hound,  with  the  guilt  of  detected  and 
bungling  murder  on  his  head.  Enough 
of  her — she  is  at  peace. 

**  But  my  brother  took  what  he 
deemed  was  a  more  exquisite  revenge 
on  me.  He  married  the  daughter  of 
an  humble  farmer;  I  cared  little  for 
that.  1  met  him  by  chance,  and  I  saw 
his  miserable  soul  quail  before  me, 
and  he  was  glad  to  give  me  a  lar^e 
sum  of  money  to  get  rid  of  me.  To 
me  it  was  only  useful  at  that  time,  to 
carry  me  away  from  the  place,  and,  if 
possible,  from  thought  too.  I  left  the 
country,  and  went  abroad.  I  mingled 
deeply  in  every  scene  of  peril,  excite- 
ment, and  fiery  pleasure  that  I  could 
meet.  Oh!  that  I  had  grasped  the 
soldier's  honest  sword,  and  died  on 
some  hard-fought  breach,  like  a  man 
of  honour,  rather  than  have  lived  to 
perish  thus ;  praying  for  the  poisoned 
death  of  a  demi-sulcide,  to  save  me 
from  the  gallows. 

^'  Shortly  after  hearing  of  her  death. 
I  was  told  by  a  chance  companion  iu 
Paris,  that  my  brother's  wife  had  died 
some  years  before,  in  giving  birth  to 
a  son,  who  was  alive,  but  an  orphan  ; 
for  his  father  too  was  no  more,  having, 
they  told  me,  shortened  his  life  by  the 
medicines  he  used  so  plentifully  to 
prolong  it.  It  was  not  long  until  I 
returned  to  Ireland,  and  presented  my- 
self  to  my  brother's  executors.  I 
worked  all  the  depths  and  windings  of 
hypocrisy  to  gain  their  good  opinion, 
in  which  I  succeeded,  and  was  ap- 
pointed  my  nephew's  guardian.  He 
always  feared  and  hated  me:  had  it 
been  otherwise,  perhaps  I  might  have 
proved  as  firm  a  friend  as  I  have  done 
a  fatal  enemy.  But  it  was  not  fated 
to  be  so.  I  resolved  on  his  murder. 
I  studied  the  action  and  quality  of 
poison.  I  dosed  him  with  small  quan- 
ties  of  arsenic,  to  break  down  his  con- 
stitution, and  I  succeeded.  I  invented 
the  heart  disease,  too — a  part  of  which 
plan  was  the  forged  letter  you  may  re- 
member I  showed  you.  I  took  him 
from  place  to  place,  and  resolved  that  a 
sudden  death  should  end  his  imaginary 
disorder.  This  house  offered:  its  haunt- 
ed reputation  —  its  neighbourhood 
gradually  thinning — all  was  in  its  fa- 
vour. There  was  the  spa- water,  too,  and 
I  might  enjoy  the  credit  of  consulting 
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the  boy's  health,  while  I  was  only  using 
it  as  the  vehicle  for  my  deadly  agent. 
1  intended  to  have  turned  your  inti- 
macy to  profitable  account ;  but  no 
more  of  that.  How  often  have  I  en- 
coaraged  the  boy  in  his  lonely  walks 
beside  the  deep  river  in  the  glen, 
boping  that  a  tortured  frame  and 
broken  health  might  have  driven  him 
to  suicide,  and  thus  have  saved  me 
from  that  deed  which  1  longed  to  do, 
but  dreaded ;  however,  in  that  hope 
I' was  disappointed.  Then,  towards 
tbe  end,  I  feared  to  use  arsenic,  for  I 
knew  its  symptoms,  and  how  easily  it 
was  detected,  so  I  changed  my  hand  to 
another  poison  ;  and,  in  fine,  I  dealt 
the  last  blow  with  prussic  acid,  that 
was  open  to  little  objection.  Had  I  suc- 
ceeded, and  had  I  lived,  I  should  have 
been  master  of  a  large  fortune,  and  I 
would  not  have  trembled,  at  least  I 
think  not,  before  the  fancied  spectres 
that  are  said  always  to  dog  the  foot- 
steps of  murderers  who  escape  the  jus- 
tice of  the  law.  Enough — you  have 
my  confession  ;  say  no  more  to  me 
now.  Do  not  mock  me  with  the  jar- 
gon of  repentance  ;  as  if  the  few 
trembling  words  of  a  cowardly  death- 
bed could  wipe  off  the  black  sins  of  a 
whole  life.     Speak  no  more  to  me." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that 
this  injunction  was  not  regarded  by 


the  zealous  pastor,  who  told  the  dying 
man  of  the  criminal  on  the  cross,  and 
of  the  Almghty's  power — strong  even 
In  the  case  which  seems  most  hopeless. 
But  his  words  fell  apparently  unheed- 
ed, because  the  fainting-fits  were  be- 
coming more  freauent  and  prolonged ; 
in  addition  to  which  convulsive  twitch- 
ings  of  limb  and  face  proved  the  deadly 
working  of  the  strong  poison.  The 
surgeon  soon  arrived,  and  used  the 
means  in  his  power  with  skill  and  ener- 
gy on  an  object  now  almost  passive, 
for  he  made  no  opposition  to  the  em- 
ployment of  any  remedy.  The  symp- 
toms went  on,  unchecked  by  art — the 
heavy  dead-sleep  settled  down  on  him, 
after  the  convulsions  had  spent  their 
force  and  frequency ;  and,  without  a 
^roan,  without  a  n\urmur,  the  man 
died,  hye  or  six  hours  after  he  had,  in 
a  manner  so  unconsciously  retributive, 
swallowed  the  fatal  drug  which  he  had 
used  to  break  down  the  life  of  a  rela- 
tive and  fellow-creature.  They  buried 
the  bodies  of  uncle  and  nephew  in  the 
same  churchyard,  though  not  in  the 
one  grave — and  since  that  time  decay 
has  been  the  portion  of  that  house  of 
crime  and  misfortune  ;  nor  i^  it  likely 
to  be  otherwise,  until  utter  ruin  shall 
have  levelled  every  stone,  and  crushed 
all  traces  of  its  dreaded  walls. 
They  were  its  last  tenants. 
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'what  has  religion  to  do  with  politics?"* 


How  far  18  the  politiciajiy  who  pro- 
fesses to  be  a  Christian,  to  be  guided 
by  Christian  principles  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  public  duty  ?  Is  an  ex- 
pediency admissible  by  which  such 
principles  are  compromised?  Is  it 
lawful  to  seek  the  attainment  of  the 
ends  of  human  gOFcrnment,  without 
strictly  respecting  the  laws  and  the 
maxims  which  belong  to  the  divine  ? 
These  are  questions  which  forcibly 
press  themselves  upon  the  attention  of 
the  British  legislator,  now  that  the 
spirit  of  innovation  is  abroad,  and  that 
restless  agitators  are  busied  upon  pro- 
jects by  which  the  foundations  of  our 
ancient  monarchy  may  be  subverted. 

To  aflford  a  solution  of  them,  is  the 
object  of  the  little  work  before  us — a 
duodecimo  of  148  paffes,  within  which 
are  discussed  and  unfolded  the  princi- 
ples which  lead  to  the  establishment 
of  regular  government,  and  which 
should  never  be  lost  si^ht  of  by  the  le- 
gislator or  the  politician,  when  it  bo- 
comes  their  duty  to  consider  how  any 
particular  form  of  constituted  rule 
may  best  be  ordered  or  modified^  so 
as  to  produce  the  greatest  amount,  of 
security,  happiness,  and  improvement, 
in  any  given  state  or  nation. 

The  following  elementary  remarks 
will  afford  our  readers  some  notion  of 
the  clearness  and  caution  with  which 
Mr.  Morier  proceeds  to  lay  a  founda- 
tion for  his  reasonings  upon  this  im- 
portant subject : — 

**  We  begin,  then,  by  asserting,  that 
as  the  first  links  of  society  are  formed 
of  the  domestic  ties  which  bind  the  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family  one  with  an- 
other, and  family  with  family,  so  the 
first  beginning  of  the  moral  influence 
which  any  government  has  ever  pos- 
sessed over  its  subjects,  must  originally 
have  taken  its  rise  in  the  same  natural 
fact,  or  rather  fundamental,  invariable 
law  of  our  social  nature,  which  serves 
as  the  basis  of  the  natural  domestic  af- 
fections,  and  of  the  family  relations  re- 
sulting therefrom — namely,  the  fact  of 
donative  per sonalinequality  or  difference, 


existing  among  the  individuals  compos- 
ing the  great  community  of  mankino. 

"  The  meaning  hero  attached  to  the 
term  of  *  native  personal  incqaalitv'  has 
found  its  explanation  in  the  remarks  al- 
ready  made  on  the  formation  of  national 
character.  That  such  inequality  must 
result  from  the  infinite  variety  discern- 
ible in  the  dep^rees  of  the  physical,  mo- 
ral, and  intellectual  qualities  with  which 
every  human  being  is  endowed  by  the 
Creator  at  the  moment  of  his  birth,  is 
self-evident,  and  wo  afliix  to  it  the  epi- 
thet native  and  personal,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  inequality  of  conditions  and 
classes  superinduced  by  social  institu- 
tions, and  by  the  thousand  accidents 
and  chances  which  are  variously  ascrib- 
ed to  fortune,  fatality,  or  Providence, 
according  to  the  creed  of  each  specula- 
tor on  such  topics." 

To  this  great  fact  of  natural  inequa- 
lity, he  traces  the  possibility  and  the 
necessity  of  government.  It  may,  he 
says, 

"  Be  assumed,  as  an  elementary  truth, 
that  no  government  could  have  ever 
been  established  at  all,  unless,  in  the 
original  constitution  of  human  nature, 
some  provision  had  been  made  for  what 
may  be  almost  called  the  instinctive  ac- 
quiescence of  the  many  in  the  guidance 
of  the  few." 


"  The  n€ces«Vy  of  eovernment  is  the 
result  of  the  same  &ct  of  natural  in- 
equality which  occupied  your  attention 
in  the  last  letter :  for  is  it  not  equally 
manifest  that  were  it  not  for  the  exist- 
ence of  such  inequality  among  men,  one 
of  the  principal  motives  which  first  in- 
duced them  to  congregate  in  towns,  and 
to  submit  to  the  restraints  of  civil  go- 
vernment, and  so  also  one  of  the  most 
important  elements  of  civilization,  would 
never  have  existed — namely,  the  want 
and  desire  of  protection  against  the  in- 
vasion of  those  whose  natural  predomi- 
nance must  always  give  them  the  power, 
if  unrestrained  by  the  force  of  an  ac- 
knowledged common  rule  upheld  by 
sufficient  authority,  to  injure  and  op- 
press the  rest." 


*  "  What  has  Religion  to  do  with  Politics  ?     The  question  considered  in  letters 
to  his  son."    By  David  R.  Morier.     London  :  J.  W.  Parker,  West-Strand.     1S48. 
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We  would  add>  tliat  b.  perception  of 
this  necessity,  a$  a  deduction  of  the 
reasout  from  the  fact  of  the  obseryed 
inequality,  must  precede  any  measures 
for  the  correction  of  those  abuses,  to 
which»  in  a  state  of  nature,  such  ine- 
(jualit^  must  give  rise ;  and  that  so- 
ciety IS  the  result  of  a  conviction  that, 
by  combination^  under  some  regular 
system,  the  personal  security  of  indi- 
viduals could  alone  be  guaranteed 
against  the  force  or  the  fraud  by  which 
they  might  otherwise  be  made  subser- 
vient to  individual  caprice  or  con- 
venience. 

But  the  very  constitution  of  society 
itself  engenders  another  species  of  in- 
equality,  which,  for  distinction's  sake, 
our  author  terms  "social,"  and  **  which 
is  as  necessary  to  the  continuance  and 
stability  of  government,  as  the  first  or 
native  species  has  been  proved  neces- 
sarv  to  render  its  first  institution  pos- 
sible at  ^1."  High  and  low,  rich  and 
poor,  are  denominations  expressive  of 
this  species  of  inequality,  which  is, 
Mr.  Morier  contends,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, "quite  independent  of,  and, 
in  fact,  precedes  all  possible  conven- 
tional distinctions  ;  for  it  is  found  in 
every  state  of  society,  and  under  every 
form  of  government ;  and  it  is  as  na- 
tural— that  is,  as  Inherent — in  the 
constitution  of  all  society,  as  the  ine- 
quality, emphatically  called  natural  or 
personal,  is  inherent  in  the  human 
race."  Is  it  not,  in  fact,  a  result  of 
the  natural  inequality,  which  remains 
after  men  have  been  combined  under 
any  settled  rule,  and  with  which  go- 
vernment only  so  far  interferes  as  to 
prevent  or  counteract  its  abuses  ? 

Suchy  undoubtedly,  is  the  case ;  and 
it  is  no  less  true,  that  s^overnment  it- 
self creates  such  inequality,  whenever 
the  good  of  the  governed  is  made  sub- 
ordinate to  the  power  or  the  privi- 
l^es  of  those  who  govern  ;  and  this, 
which  our  author  terms  conventional, 
may  be  called  a  vicious  or  an  artificiid 
inequality^  because  it  is  not  necessari- 
ly inherent  either  in  the  constitution 
of  society,  or  the  nature  of  man ;  and 
as  it  could  not  exist  if  society  were 
well  constituted,  so  it  is  a  proper  sub- 
ject for  remedial  legislation. 

To  a  neglect  of  these  considerations 
Mr.  Morier  traces  much  of  the  un- 
soundness which,  at  the  present  day, 
may  be  said  to  characterise  the  theo- 
ries of  many  active  and  able  politi- 
Hans,  who,  by  their  speeches  or  their 


writings,  exercise  no  small  influence 
on  public  affairs. 

*'  Let  the  test  be  applied  to  the  two 
extreme  opinions  which  now  so  fearfully 
divide  society  in  respect  to  the  legiti- 
mate source  of  government,  of  which 
one  asserts  the  absolute  monarchical 
principle,  the  other  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people,  each  in  terms  equally  ab- 
stract and  uncompromising;  and  the 
unsoundness  of  both  will  he  fpund  to 
consist  essentially  in  their  defective  ap- 
prehension or  neglect  of  one  or  other  of 
those  two  laws  respectively.  And  this 
their  defective  apprehension  or  neglect 
will  be  traced  to  a  selfish  regard  for  the 
exclusive  interests  which  are  involved 
in  the  maintenance  of  either  opinion. 
Thus,  the  advocates  of  the  monarchical 
principle,  intent  only  on  providing 
against  the  invasion  of  the  sovereign's 
prerogative  by  the  subject,  would  fain 
render  permanently  insurmountable  the 
barriers  which  separate  the  various 
classes  of  society  from  each  other,  and 
all  from  the  sovereign ;  heedless  that 
this  cannot  be  done  but  by  laying  a  fa- 
tal constraint  on  the  natural  tendency 
of  the  human  soul,  to  exert  its  faculties 
in  an  upward  and  enlarged  progression. 
Misguided  by  this  narrow,  because  self- 
ish view,  the^  exaggerate  the  convene 
/I'ona/ derivation  of  the  law  of  natural 
inequality,  and  resist  that  of  progressive 
improvement,  which  was  providentially 
intended  to  counteract  its  abuse.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  partisans  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the 
multitude,  in  their  anxiety  to  secure  the 
liberties  of  all  against  the  encroach, 
ments  of  the  governing  power,  deny  al- 
together in  theory  the  palpable  fact  of 
personal  and  social  inequality.  They 
exaggerate  the  rights  of  the  masi,  in 
contempt  of  those  of  iijdividuals,  efface 
all  notions  of  duty,  unless  it  be  that  of 
submitting  to  the  so-called  popular  will ; 
and  while  they  assert  the  indefinite  pro- 
gress of  the  human  mind  to  a  state  of 
perfectibility,  which  they  lay  claim  to  as 
a  positive  right  (as  if  its  attainment 
were  dependent  on  merely  human  regu- 
lations), they  would  effectually  put  a 
stop  to  the  possibility  of  all  progress, 
by  forbidding  the  elevation  of  any  one 
individual  above  the  common  level,  in 
order,  at  all  hazards,  to  preserve  intact 
their  favourite  principle  of  equality, 
quite  forgetting  that  it  can  be  enforced 
under  no  system  but  that  of  a  pure  des- 
potism, such  as  is  met  with  only  in  com- 
bination  with  the  absolute  rule  of  a  sul- 
tan or  a  mob." 

The  popular  distinction  between 
'*  liherfy'*  and  **  potcer,*'  Mr.  Morier 
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considers  to  be  botii  false  in  itself,  and 
to  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  a 
confusion  of  ideas  on  the  subject  of 
government.  "The  terms,"  he  ob- 
serves, **  are  universally  taken  to  sig- 
nify two  qualities,  or  modes  of  action, 
totally  diverse.  Yet,  what  is  absolute 
liberty  but  the  power  to  do  wrong  as 
well  as  right  ?  And  in  what  docs  it 
differ  fh)m  absolute  power,  which  is 
only  liberty  to  do  precisely  the  same 
thing  ?" 

**  Yet  such  is  the  natural  proneness 
of  party  spirit  to  be  deluded  by  names 
and  forms,  that  where  the  question  is 
as  to  the  exercise  of  sovereign  power  by 
the  ministers  of  a  monarch,  or  by  the 
delegates  of  the  people,  it  seems  to  be 
taken  for  granteo,  with  respect  to  the 
latter,  that  the  mere  circumstance  of 
the  popular  form  under  which  they  go- 
vern, necessarily  ensures  a  wise,  tempe- 
rate, and  moral  government ;  whilst,  on 
the  contrary,  the  possession  of  the  same 
degree  of  power  by  an  autocrat  as  ne- 
cessarily implies  the  reverse." 

Mr.  Morier,  like  all  other  sensible 
writers,  regards  absolute  power,  whe- 
ther in  the  hands  of  an  individual  or 
of  a  multitude,  as  liable  to  great 
abuses,  and  therefore  justly  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  great  evil ;  but  that,  in  the 
Eitter  case,  it  is  likely  to  be  greater 
than  in  the  former ;  as  the  absence  of 
personal  responsibility,  which  the  auto- 
crat, be  he  never  so  despotic,  must  feel, 
leaves  the  multitude  at  liberty  to  riot 
in  every  imaginable  excess.  What  is 
everybody's  crime,  is  nobody's  crime. 
Public  opinion,  to  which  the  despot  is 
amenable,  can  here  have  no  place  as  a 
restraining  power ;  inasmucn  as  it  is 
but  the  expression  of  the  sovereigiCs 
ovm  despotic  wiU. 

How,  then,  are  we  to  attain  the 
golden  mean,  by  which  justice  and 
truth  may  be  established ;  by  which 
wisdom  may  pass  <*  from  one  end  unto 
the  other"  oi  a  political  system,  and 
**  sweetly  order  all  things  ?"  How  is 
liberty  to  be  separated  from  licentious- 
ness ?  How  is  tyranny  to  be  mitigated 
into  freedom  ?  Manifestly  in  one  way 
only :  by  acting  upon  public  opinion. 
"Vox  populi,  vox  Dei,"  is  a  maxim 
that  has  been  much  abused,  and  which 
is  only  true  when  the  converse  may 
be  affirmed,  and  when  what  is  **  vox 
Dei"  becomes  "vox  populi ;"  that  is, 
when  men  recognize  the  a,'?ccndancy 
of  true  religion,  and  refer  all  their 


actions  to  a  higher  and  purer  than 
any  merely  human  standard ;  suffering 
what  concerns  them,  as  accountable 
and  immortal  beings,  to  exercise  a  pre- 
dominant influence  over  them,  in  the 
things  relating  to  this  present  world. 

To  an  en^ossing  selfishness,  acting 
irrespectively  of  aU  moral  obligation, 
Mr.  Morier  ascribes  both  the  excesses 
of  the  despot,  and  the  equally  unen- 
durable and  more  capricious  tyranny 
of  the  mob ;  and  add!s,  that — 

**  To  the  Christian  principle  alone  b 
reserved  the  power  of  establishing  har- 
moov  amid  the  conflict  produced  by  the 
rival  pretensions  of  the  two  self-seeking 
doctrmes :  and  herein  may  surely  be 
traced  one  of  the  least  doubtful  marks 
of  its  divine  origin,  that  it  alone  com- 
mands and  promotes  the  utmost  progress 
of  the  soul  of  man  towards  a  perfection 
undreamt  of  by  the  grovelling  earthly 
instigations  of  the  sordid  morality  of 
mere  worldly  politicians,  without  in- 
fringing the  natural  laws  and  consttta- 
tion  of  human  society.  It  alone  excites 
and  assists  the  utmost  emulation  and 
zeal  to  promote  all  that  truly  consti- 
tutes the  greatness  of  man  and  the  wel- 
fare of  society,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
commands  to  high  and  low,  to  rich  and 
poor,  to  kings  and  people,  the  most  scru- 
pulous respect  for  the  limits  and  fron- 
tiers of  each  other^s  rights  and  privi- 
leges ;  teaching  all  that  there  b  no  real 
liberty  but  for  those  whom  the  truth 
hath  set  free,  and  no  absolute  equality 
among  men,  but  as  of  sinners  equally 
condemned  by  the  iustice,  and  saved  by 
the  mercy,  of  theur  common  God  and 
Redeemer." 

How,  then,  may  this  great  end  be 
best  attained  ?  That  is,  by  what  means 
may  Christian  motives  and  Christian 
principles  be  so  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  characters  of  the  rulers  and  the 
ruled,  that  iust  laws  may  be  made, 
and  equitable  government,  having  a 
due  regard  to  the  progressive  improye- 
ment  of  the  people,  may  meet  with 
prompt  and  cheerful  obedience  ?  It  b 
to  the  solution  of  thb  problem  Mr.  Mo- 
rier particularly  addresses  himself.  The 
time  is,  undoubtedly,  unfavourable  for 
such  disqubitions  as  those  upon  which 
he  enters.  But,  althou<:rh  their  impor- 
tance may  not  be  felt  by  the  multitude, 
who,  like  Tittlebat  Titmouse,  are  too 
impatient  to  enter  upon  the  possession 
of  their  fancied  rights,  to  look  very 
uaiTowly  into  the  foundation  u|K)u 
which  thcv  rcbt,   it  will  be  felt  and 
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acknowledged  by  all  just  thinkers, 
whoso  judgment  may  be  of  weight) 
when  popmar  delusions  are  forgotten 
or  onheeded.  ''  Opinionum  commenta 
delet  dies,  naturae  judicia  confirmat." 
How,  then,  Mr.  Morier  asks,  may  a 
government  best  proceed  to  increase  the 
hi4>pinessand  the  security,  by  promot- 
ing the  Christian  morality  of  a  people  ? 
WiUi  a  view  to  the  solution  of  this  (}ues« 
tion,  he  bestows  a  chapter  upon  national 
wealth;  and  is,  we  thmk,  unnecessarily 
at  issue  with  the  economists,  as  to  the 
mo0t  judicious  regulations  respecting 
its  diffusion  and  accumulation.  The  sci- 
ence of  political  economy  contemplates 
nothing  beyond  the  productive  powers 
of  human  labour.  Man,  as  a  money- 
making  animal,  and  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  are  its  subject;  and  an  mcrease 
of  the  material  comforts  and  necessa- 
ries of  life,  which  are  the  outward  and 
visible  signs  of  national  prosperity, 
are  its  object.  The  science  of  govern- 
ment is  another  and  a  different  thing. 
That  contemplates  the  moral  and  so- 
cial well-being  of  the  human  race ; 
and  its  aim  is,  or  should  be,  such  a  state 
of  society  as  may  best  combine  private 
with  public  security,  and  provide  most 
effectually  for  the  development  and 
expansion  of  those  powers  and  qualities 
which  exalt  humanity,  and  ensure,  in 
the  scale  of  social  and  moral  well-be- 
ing, a  wise  and  progressive  advance- 
ment. The  former  science  should, 
therefore,  be  regarded  as  subordinate 
to,  not  as  governing,  the  latter ;  and 
the  statesman  should  bear  to  the  poli- 
tical economist,  the  relation  which  the 
architect  bears  to  the  working  mason ; 
and  only  use  his  services  so  far  as  the 
accomplishment  of  his  own  plans  re- 
quired them. 

We  would  not,  therefore,  interfere 
with  what  is,  at  present,  a  judicious 
division  of  intellectual  labour  ;  and, 
instead  of  calling  upon  the  economist 
to  qualify  his  conclusions  by  moral 
and  Christian  considerations,  we  would 
cdl  upon  the  Christian  statesman  to 
disr^ard  them,  whenever  they  are  in- 
compatible with  the  higher  aims  by 
which  he  should  be  directed  in  the 
conduct  of  affairs. 

Property  or  capital  may  be  regarded 
as  the  material  exponent  of  {)rudence 
and  industry;  and  the  best  justifica- 
tion of  the  sanction  bv  which  the  rights 
of  property  are  guarded,  will  be  found 
in  ^e  wisdom  of  providing  that  pru- 
dence and  industry  should  be  duly 


protected  against  violence  and  wrong. 
But  this  18  quite  compatible  with 
such  encouragement  to  the  humbler 
classes,  as  may  help  to  raise  them  to 
a  higher  condition,  so  that  they,  too, 
may,  by  prudence  and  industry,  come 
to  bo  reckoned  amongst  the  wealthier 
classes,  and  arrive  at  that  considera- 
tion and  distinction,  which  must  be 
regarded  as  an  object  of  their  ambi- 
tion. 

The  economist  may  tell  the  states- 
man how  the  greatest  amount  of  ma- 
terial wealth  may  be  accumulated ;  but 
there  his  office  ends.  The  statesman 
will  provide  for  its  security,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  contrive  the  facilities 
for  its  increase  and  its  distribution'; 
suffering  no  unjust  or  selfish  obstruc- 
tion to  interfere  with  its  gradual  and 
natural  progress  through  the  whole 
community ;  recognising  and  rever- 
encing the  law  which  has  ordained 
that  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow  shall 
man  eat  bread,  while  he  encourages 
the  capitalist  to  aid  the  honest  and  Uie 
industrious,  whom  he  protects  against 
the  demands  of  the  improvident  and 
the  idle. 

And  this  brings  us  at  once  to  the 
consideration  of  rights  and  duties.  No 
just  man  will  ever  separate  his  mate- 
rial prosperity  from  his  moral  respon- 
sibility. And  what  every  just  man 
would  do  of  his  own  accord,  the 
Christian  legislator  is  bound,  as  far  as 
human  regulations  can  effect  it,  to  see 
done  by  all. 

If  the  materialist  doctrine  prevail  in 
the  science  of  government,  and  wealth 
be  regarded  as  the  end  of  social  exis- 
tence, it  is  clear  that  the  selfish  and 
engrossing  passion,  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  humanity  wherever  it  is 
spiritually  unenlightened,  must  pre- 
vail, and  that  sordid  accumulation  will 
be  the  rule — wise  and  equitable  dis- 
tribution the  exception. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  Mr, 
Morier  justly  observes — 

'*  Supposing  a  government  to  act 
systematically  from  motives  and  on 
principles  in  accordance  with  the  Chris- 
tian rule,  what  an  impulse  would  not  be 
given  to  the  sense  ot  those  duties  and 
responsibilities,  on  the  due  discharge  of 
which,  simultaneously  with  the  exercise 
of  their  rights,  depends  the  welfare  of 
society. 

••  The  owner  of  land,  the  master  of 
the  factory,  instead  of  considering  the 
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labourer  and  the  artisan  as  mere  instm- 
ments  for  raising  corn  or  spinning 
cotton  at  the  least  possible  charge — 
instead  of  doling  them  out  their  daily 
wages  only  as  oil  to  make  the  machinery 
work,  would  take  an  interest  in  their 
welfare,  provide  for  their  comforts  and 
recreation,  and,  above  all,  would  be- 
stow on  them  the  most  precious  of  all 
gifts,  occasional  leisure  to  attend  to 
those  higher  and  ihore  enduring  in- 
terests, which  are  equally  the  patrimonr 
of  the  poor  and  the  rich,  and  of  which 
the  abridgment  of  manual  labour,  re- 
sulting from  the  progress  of  mechanical 
inventions,  would  appear  providentially 
desigiied  to  promote  the  cultivation. 

"This,  in  Christian  countries,  is  no 
doubt  already  realized  in  many  a  farm 
and  many  a  loom,  where  the  landlord 
and  the  manufaoturcr  pursue  their  call- 
ing, under  a  due  sense  of  their  respon- 
sibility as  the  stewards  of  God,  wnich 
it  is  undoubtedly  intended  that  those 
who  have  more  should  be  to  those  who 
hate  less. 

•*  But  if,  in  addition  to  this  beneficial 
influence,  thus  individually,  yet  partially 
exercised,  that  of  the  public  authorities 
of  the  state  were  to  be  brought  into 
action,  who  can  say  to  what  a  pitch  of 
prosperity  a  land  thus  governed  might 
not  attain  ?  These  general  considera- 
tions may  suffice  to  show  in  what  man- 
ner the  national  character  may  be  af- 
fected by  the  doctrines  acted  upon  by 
governments  in  reapect  to  the  *  maturial* 
interests  of  a  nation,  and  how  intimately 
the  Welfare  of  the  labouring  classes  is 
connected  with  the  religious  sense  en- 
tertained, by  their  rich  employers,  of 
the  responsibility  attached  to  the  pos- 
session of  wealth  ;  that  is,  how  deep  an 
interest  the  people  have  in  the  Chris- 
tianity of  their  rulers." 


It  is  obvious  that,  in  proportion  as 
men  rise  in  the  pcale  of  moral  and 
social  existence,  they  become  fitted  to 
participate  in  the  concerns  of  govern- 
ment, and  a  provision  should  be  made 
for  admitting  them  to  the  possession 
of  privileges,  which  become  a  sort  of 
natural  right  according  as  they  arc 
qualified  to  exercise  them  with  ad  van- 
tage.  Where  such  a  provision  is  not 
madoy  there  society  is  liable  to  shocks 
and  accidents,  arising  from  tendencies 
which  cannot  be  wholly  repressed, 
and  which,  being  obstructed  m  their 
natural  course,  take  some  irregular 
direction.  They  become,  instead  of 
salutary  ingredients  in  the  conduct  of 
government,  the  pent-up  elements  of  fu- 
ture earthquakes,  by  which  its  society 


is  convulsed.  It  i.«,  therefore,  a  matter 
of  the  first  importance  to  provide 
wisely  for  the  law  of  progress,  and  to 
see  that,  while  every  justice  is  done 
to  the  individual  who,  by  his  pru- 
dence, and  industry,  and  moral  cnar- 
acter,  has  entitled  himself  to  the  pos- 
session of  civil  and  constitutional  pri- 
vileges, these  should  not  be  carried  to 
a  greater  extent  than  is  perfectly  com- 
patible with  the  end  of  all  legitimate 
government — namely,  the  well-being 
of  the  whole  community ;  for  so  to 
carry  them  would  be  an  injury  to  the 
individual  himself,  who  should  always 
be  more  interested  in  the  general  se- 
curity, than  in  anything  which  merely- 
concerned  his  personal  advanta^. 
We  are  therefore  quite  agreed  with 
our  author  that — 

"  It  becomes,  then,  the  first  duty  of 
rulers,  as  it  is  also  their  chief  interest, 
to  watch,  and  it  will  task  all  their  abili- 
ties to  comprehend,  the  sydaptoms  of 
the  change  which  continual fy  threatens 
to  alter  the  above  proportions. 

"  And  as  all  the  dispensations  of 
Providence  with  respect  to  our  race,  as 
known  to  us  both  by  historical  expe- 
rience and  Divine  revelation,  are  in 
perfect  harmony  with  that  aspiration 
towards  a  higher  and  better  state,which 
distinguishes  the  cultivated  Christian 
from  the  ignorant  savage,  it  is  evident 
that  there  must  be  ever  at  work  in  the 
mass  of  any  society,  that  has  reached  a 
certain  degree  of  mental  culture,  a 
general  tendency  onwards,  analogous  to 
such  aspiration,  which,  being  over- 
looked, misunderstood,  or  resisted,  by 
those  who  rule,  must  ultimately  pro- 
duce those  social  perturbations  which 
compel  the  reconstruction  of  the  com- 
munity on  a  new  basis. 

•'  But  if  the  governing  powers  are 
sagacious  enough  to  perceive  the  grow- 
ing disproportion,  and  wise  and  virtuous 
enough  to  act  accordingly,  they  will  be 
the  first  to  admit,  by  law,  to  a  partici- 
palion  of  the  rights  and  responsibilities 
of  government,  the  classes  whose  ascent 
in  the  social  scale  has  increased  their 
stake  in  the  country,  and  with  it  their 
disposition,  if  excluded,  to  disturb  the 
existing  ordrr  of  things. 

*'  But  as  the  proportion  of  these,  with 
respect  to  the  multitude  who  live  by 
their  daily  labour,  must  always  be  so 
small  as  to  make  it  necessary  that  the 
actual  business  of  legislation  and  go- 
vernment be  still  carried  on  by  the 
comparatively  few,  the  welfare  of  the 
majority  will  ever  yet  greatly  depend 
on  the  manner  in  which  those  few  ex- 
ercise  their  power." 
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Knowledge,  which  produces  new 
ideas  in  the  minds  of  the  masses,  is 
indeed  power ;  but  it  is  not,  as  Mr. 
Morier  justly  observes,  necessarily 
wisdom.  It  may  often  give  force  and 
fury  to  the  passions,  but  it  does  not 
always,  or  even  often,  steady  and  regu- 
late the  human  mind.  That  can  only 
be  done  by  a  higher  influence,  operat- 
ing upon  the  conscience,  and  subor- 
dinating the  whole  man  to  a  rule  and 
governance  by  which  whatever^  is 
carnal  may  hie  made  to  die  in  him, 
and  •'  whatever  belongs  to  the  spirit, 
to  live  and  grow  in  him." 

*•  The  power  which  is  first  revealed 
by  the  destrnction  of  an  opponent,  is 
not,  on  that  account,  necessarily  exerted 
to  the  advantage  of  the  possessor ;  and 
sorely  if  an  individual,  for  lack  of  wis- 
dom, may  use  his  knowledge  and  his 
power  to  his  own  detriment  and  that  of 
bis  family,  the  same  individual  may,  on 
the  larger  scene  of  political  life,  for  the 
same  reason,  contribute,  in  his  capacity 
of  citixen,  to  involve  a  whole  community 
in  trouble.  [Bacon.] 

"  Therefore,  whatever  change  be 
made  in  the  constitution  of  a  state,  con- 
sequently on  the  admission  of  such  new 
elements,  the  change  will  be  beneficial 
only  in  proportion  to  the  improved 
morality^  as  well  as  knowledge,  of  the 
classes  admitted  to  the  exercise  of  poli- 
tical power. 

••  It  becomes,  then,  matter  of  anxious 
Inquiry,  for  all  who  take  an  interest  in 
the  stability  of  our  social  institutions, 
and  in  the  permanent  welfare  of  the 
masses,  for  whose  alleged  benefit  the 
overthrow  of  those  institutions  may  at 
any  time  be  contemplated,  what  are  the 
best  means  for  ensuring  that  a  ri^ht 
use  be  made  of  the  power  with  which 
the  increasing  knowledge  diffused 
through  the  people  is  every  day  tending 
to  invest  them. 

"  When  the  •  schoolmaster  is  abroad,* 
it  behoves  all  classes  to  know  who  the 
schoolmaster  is — what  the  method  and 
subject  of  his  teaching — and  what  se- 
curity he  has  to  offer  that  his  instruc- 
tions will  turn  to  the  profit,  and  not  to 
the  detriment  of  his  scholars." 

We  are  thus  brought  naturalljr  to 
the  subject  of  National  Education. 
It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule, 
that  men  can  only  be  duly  fitted  to 
20vem  others,  when  they  have  learned 
to  govern  themselves.  And  this  can 
only  be  perfectly  eflfected  by  the  know- 
ledge and  the  practice  of  their  duties 


as   Christians.     National  Education, 
therefore,  to  be  properly  eflfective — 

"  Must  have  a  basis  of  religious  faith, 
or  none ;  for  what  hold  can  mere  human 
authority  have  on  the  comciencea  of 
men  ?  None  whatever  j  and  in  the  dis- 
solution of  society,  of  which  we  are  now 
contemplating  the  effects,  human  autho- 
rity is  considered  to  have  lost  its  power 
of  imposing  restraint  on  the  actions  of 
men.  . 

•*  A  rule  of  conduct,  political  or  per- 
sonal, derived,  not  from  religion,   but 
from  some  abstract  notion,  such  as  that 
of  general  utility,  the  fitness  of  things, 
jcc,  is  no  rule  at  all;  Inasmuch  as  it 
fails  in  all  the  conditions  Indispensable 
to  its  efllclency,  and  must  consequently 
vary  according  to  the  views  which  each 
individual  may  take,  at  different  times, 
of  what  constitutes  general  utility,  Stc, 
which  views,  in  the  absence  of  conscien- 
tious motives,  formally  excluded  by  such 
systems,  must  be  biassed  by  the  sense  of 
individual  interest,  which  may  or  may 
not  accord  with  the  general  utility.     It 
is  the  consciousness  of  this^  radical  de- 
fect in  all  such  systems  vvhich  has  put 
their  advocates  upon  casting  about  for 
some  standard  of  right  and  wrong,  other 
than  that   given   by   God  Himself,  of 
which  the  most  notable  instances  are  to 
be  found  in  the  very  opposite  doctrines 
of  popular  sovereignty  and  papal  infal- 
libfiity.  Different  as  these  doctrines  are, 
in  their  form  and  operation,  they  are  the 
same  in  this  respect :  both  have  their 
source  In  the  same  natural  desire  to  have 
a  standard  of  right  to  which  appeal  may 
be  made  in  the  last  resort,  and  in  the 
same  corrupt  propensity  to  seek  that 
standard  anywhere  but  in  the  Divine 
law. 

*♦  Hence  both  are  equally  false  and 
equally  arbitrary,  their  object  being 
essentially  the  same — namely,  to  crush 
opinions  opposed  to  their  own  by  the 
weight  of  an  overbearing  and  autocratic 
authority.  What  does  it  signify  whe- 
ther my  liberty  of  conscience  or  action 
be  oppressed  by  a  pope  or  a  mob?  The 
will  of  either  cannot  change  the  nature 
of  right  or  wrong,  truth  or  falsehood. 
The  decree  of  the  sovereign  people,  no 
more  than  the  pope's  bull,  can  make 
bitter  sweet*  or  sweet  bitter;  and  if  any 
man  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the 
popular  will,  in  the  sense  of  its  being 
the  right  standard  of  his  individual  con- 
duct, except  on  the  conscientious  con- 
viction of  that  supremacy  existing  de 
jure  divino,  I  see  not  why  such  a  man 
is  less  open  to  the  imputation  of  a 
slavish  submission  to  a  despotic  human 
authority,  than  the  blmdest  worshipper 
or  papal  infallibility." 
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There  are  two  modes  by  which  the 
influence  of  religious  truth,  in  a 
Christian  state,  may  be  obstructed  or 
neutralized.  The  one  is,  b^  acting 
on  the  infidel  principle,  which,  if  it 
did  not  positively  interdict,  would 
teach  an  indifibrcnce  about  it ;  the 
other,  on  the  latitudinarian  principle, 
which  regards  every  species  of  dissent 
as  equally  entitlea  to  respect ;  and 
therefore  would  leave  out  of  the  ele- 
mentary instruction  in  the  National 
Schools,  whatever  was  repugnant  to 
the  principles  or  the  prejudices  of  any 
class  of  believers.  Thus,  a  respect  for 
accidental  errors  would  be  suffered  to 
overrule,  if  not  prohibit,  the  teaching 
of  essential  truths ;  and  genuine  and 
vital  faith  would  be  swallowed  up  by 
a  spurious  charity. 

We  will  not  here  be  tempted,  be- 
yond the  line  of  the  abstract  reasoning 
to  which  our  author  confines  himself; 
into  any  application  of  these  principles 
to  the  subject  of  National  Education 
in  Ireland.     Suffice  it  to  say — 

•*  The  important  qaestioo  which  here 
arises,  as  to  the  nature  and  amount  of 
the  interference  which  a  government,  as 
such,  ought  to  exercise  in  the  direction 
of  the  national  education,  cannot  be 
treated  advantageously,  without  re- 
ference to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  particular  state  to  which  the  ques- 
tion may  be  applied ;  and  this  does  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  present 
argument,  which  is  confined  to  the  indi- 
cation of  a  general  principle,  which 
those  who  acquiesce  in  the  truth  whence 
it  is  derived,  will  find  no  difficulty  in 
applying  in  detail,  not  only  to  the  ques- 
tion of  national  education,  but  to  the 
other  subjects  which  make  up  the  busi- 
ness of  governments.** 

We  could  have  wished  that  our 
author  entered  more  fully  upon  the 
subject  of  an  Established  Church. 
"We  know  not  what  his  particular 
views  are ;  but,  as  our  readers  have 
seen,  ho  is  a  man  of  sense  and  reflec- 
tion, and  he  can  scarcely  have  failed 
to  see,  in  our  own  particular  Church 
Establishment,  much  to  encourage 
the  hope  that,  if  duly  improved  and 
cxtendeti,  it  may  cherish  amongst  our 
people  that  knowledge  and  that  love 
of  Christian  truth,  which  is  the  best, 
if  not  the  only  antiseptic  to  the 
paroxysms  of  revolution. 

That  France  is  a  sort  of  fugle- 
nation,  raised  up  for  the  purpose  of 


exhibiting,  as  a  warning  example  to 
the  civilized  world,  the  extravagan- 
cies of  modem  reformers,  whose 
schemes  of  government  are  irrespec- 
tive of  religion,  is  a  notion  which 
recent  proceedings  in  that  country 
may  lead  many  sagacious  thinkers 
very  allowably  to  entertain.  Mr. 
Moricr  observes,  in  his  concluding 
letter — 

**  The  events,  especially,  of  the  last  few 
months,  must  have  raised  doubts  in  all 
reflecting  minds,  as  to  the  soundness  of 
those  maxims  ofgovernment  which  post- 
pone the  moral  and  religious  interests 
of  society  to  the  merely  *  materiel'  and 
economical,  and  may,  perhaps,  awaken 
in  many  the  conviction  that  Christianity 
furnishes  the  one  immutable  standard  of 
political  as  well  as  of  moral  truths. 

"  Faith  in  the  providential  direction 
of  the  world's  affairs,  towards  a  deter- 
minate and  predicted  end— the  vindi- 
cation of  Goa*s  revealed  truth  against 
the  perversions  and  falsehoods  of  its 
opponents — first  suggested  the  train  of 
thought  which  led  my  own  mind  to  that 
conviction ;  and  it  also  furnished  the 
ground  of  the  belief  you  have  heard  me 
frequently  express,  that  if  God  granted 
you  to  hve  the  ordinary  term  of  man's 
life,  you  would  witness  events  still  more 
appalling,  and  universally  affecting  the 
destinies  of  mankind,  than  even  those 
which  sounded  the  knell  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. I  am  persuaded  that  the  real 
causes  of  the  catastrophe,  under  the 
shock  of  which  the  whole  civilized  world 
is  now  reeling,  can  be  explained,  and 
its  remoter  consequences  appreciated, 
only  by  reference  to  the  laws  of  God's 
moral  government,  as  expressly  de- 
clared in  his  Word.'* 

And  again — 

**  The  speculative  opinions  of  which 
France  is  now  enduring  the  practical 
consequences,  cannot  be  more  summa- 
rily expressed,  than  by  the  observation 
of  a  Professor  of  one  of  the  colleges  of 
Paris,  who,  in  a  conversation  on  the  mo- 
ral statistics  of  France,  not  long  after 
the  *  glorious  days'  of  July,  1830,  said  to 
me,  *  Notre  malheur  c'est  que  non  seule- 
ment  nous  ne  croyons  plus  a  rien,  mais 
que  nous  avons  perdu  jusqu*  k  la  faculty 
de  croire.* 

*•  Belief,  in  something,  is  as  indispen- 
sable to  the  moral  life  of  nations  as  of 
individuals ;  its  extinction  is  the  sure 
forerunner  of  national  decrepitude. 

"  A  more  striking  proof  that  such  is 
now  the  melancholy  condition  of  the 
national  mind  in  France  could  not  have 
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been  supplied,  than  by  the  '  insane  ala- 
crity' with  which  the  entire  population 
ponred  in  their  '  adhesions'  to  the  first 
acts  of  the  provisional  government 
created  by  the  clamours  of  a  Parisian 
mob.  The  unanimous  and  instanta- 
neous acceptance  of  the  republic  at  such 
bands  by  the  whole  French  nation,  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  that  mobility 
of  character,  resulting  from  the  absence 
of  all  fixed  principles,  which,  while  it 
leaves  them  open  to  the  sway  of  every 
momentary  impulse,  renders  them  now, 
as  it  ever  has  done,  favourable  to  the 
exercise  of  arbitrary  power,  and  must, 
on  that  account,  unfit  them  for  rational 
liberty. 

"  It  required,  therefore,  no  gift  of 
prophecy  to  predict,  that  the  labours 
of  the  statesmen  and  legislators  now 
deliberating  in  the  names  of  Liberty, 
Equality,  and  Fraternity,  under  the 
protection  of  bayonets  and  cannon, 
could  not  produce  any  other  result  but 
that  which  is  before  the  eyes  of  the 
worid." 

May  we  be  warned  in  time  I  May 
oor  Chartists  and  our  Repealers,  be- 
fore it  is  too  late,  awake  from  their 
delusions !  But  are  we  not  also  called 
upon  earnestly  to  adjure  our  rulers  to 
take  from  the  bold,  bad  men,  by  whom 
the  peace  of  the  country  is  disturbed, 
the  pretexts  by  which  they  have  played 
upon  the  credulity  of  their  dupes,  by 
removing,  as  far  as  human  legislation 
can  remove  them,  every  real  grievance 
of  which  they  have  reason  to  com. 
plain  ?  While  we  look  with  gladness 
at  the  congregations  which  now  throng 
our  places  of  public  worship,  where 
they  near  the  word  of  God  read,  and 
prayers  offered  up  in  a  tongue  which 
they  understand,  shall  we  not  point 
out  to  them  the  increasing  numbers 
of  those  **  who  are  ignorant  and  out 
of  the  way,"  and  supplicate  for  an 
extension  of  those  religions  ministra- 
tions, by  which  they,  too,  may  be 
brought  within  the  fold  of  faith  ?  And 
shall  we  not  deprecate  that  laxity  of 
principle,  and  that  latitudinarianism,  so 
vuible  in  but  too  many  of  our  rulers, 
which  regards  all  creeds  and  all  sects 
as  entitled  to  equal  legislative  favour, 
and  d^s  the  same,  if  not  a  greater, 
measure  of  encouragement  to  the 
teachers  of  the  most  pernicious  errors, 
which  18  extended  to  the  appointed 


guardians  of  the  faith,  as  set  forth  in 
the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 
Established  Church  ? 

We  have  not,  it  is  true,  as  yet  been 
guilty  of  the  insane  drivelling  of 
Lamartine,  who  had  the  audacity  to 
put  the  wild  democracy,  of  which  he 
was,  for  a  season,  at  the  summit,  upon 
the  level  with  Christianity.*  '*We 
in  England,"  Mr.  Morier  observes — 

"  Thank  God,  have  not  so  learned  the 
Christian  code.  We  know  of  no  new 
Christianity,  and  only  listen  with  won- 
dering pity,  if  we  turn  not  aside  with 
disp^ust,  from  Uhe  unmeaning  jargon, 
which  claims  for  the  crude,  bewildered 
notions  of  self-complacent  philosophism 
the  respect  due  only  to  the  majestic  sim- 
plicity of  Divine  truth,  and  which,  simu- 
lating the  language  of  God's  Word, 
seeks  to  confound  Chrbtian  liberty  with 
the  licentiousness  of  an  ungovernable 
ochlocracy." 

And  assuredly,  when  we  cast  our 
eyes  upon  the  continent,  and  con- 
trast almost  every  part  of  it,  with  the 
tranquillity  which,  notwithstanding 
many  causes  and  provocatives  of  dis- 
content, prevails  in  our  own  more 
favoured  land,  we  have  much  cause  of 
thankfulness  to  the  all-wise  Disposer  ; 
and  when  we  consider  the  causes  of 
this,  Mr.  Morier*s  conclusion  will  be 
forced  upon  every  reflecting  mind : 

**  That  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
amount  and  intensity  or  the  Christian 
elements  which  enter  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  national  character,  and  into 
the  public  measures  of  the  state,  hut  no 
Jurtner^  will  the  great  ebjects  of  stability 
and  order,  real  liberty,  and  social  pro- 
gress,  be  attained." 

r  Nor  will  any  of  our  Christian  read- 
ers dissent  from  him  when  he  adds— 

"  God  grant  that  we  in  England  may 
so  order  our  own  affairs,  both  public 
and  private,  at  home  and  abroad,  that 
we  may  bear  to  be  put  to  that  test,  and 
thus,  measuring  our  social  progress  by 
our  nearer  and  nearer  approach  to  the 
immutable  standard  of  Uis  truth,  may 
confidently  trust  to  stand  secure  and 
uninjured  amid  the  great  convulsion,  of 
which  the  first  throes  are  now  quicken- 
ing and  inflaming  the  pulses  of  the 
whole  civilized  world." 


*  "  I#e   grand   principe   d6mocratique ;    ce 
Lamartine*8  Spcecn  to  the  Irish  Deputation. 


*  Nouveau    Chris tianisme.'  ^ — See 
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THE   REPEAL   OP   THE   UNION   IN   BRITTANY. 


Of  all  the  provinces  over  which  the 
kings  of  France  claimed  feudal  sove- 
reignty in  the  early  days  of  the  House 
of  V  alois,  Brittany  was  the  most  un- 
certain in  its  submission,  and  the  most 
stubborn  in  the  assertion  of  its  inde- 
pendence. It  retained,  as  to  some  ex- 
tent it  still  retains^  the  strongest  ele- 
ments of  distinct  nationality ;  it  had 
its  own  language,  its  own  literature,  its 
own  ancient  traditions,  its  own  politi- 
cal institutions,  its  own  special  usages, 
habits,  and  customs.  It  was  more  tho- 
roughly  Cymric  than  Wales  itself;  a 
detestation  of  foreigners  was  one  of  the 
first  principles  of  Breton  existence ; 
during  the  wars  waged  by  the  Planta- 
genetsi  the  dukes  of  Brittany  often 
changed  sides ;  but  the  Breton  people 
never  swerved  from  their  common  feel- 
ing, equal  hatred  of  French  and  Eng- 
lish, ori  as  their  bards  denominated 
them,  of  Frank  and  Saxon. 

Francis  II.,  last  Duke  of  Brittany, 
had  an  only  child,  a  daughter ;  in  her 
were  centred  all  the  hopes  of  his  race, 
for  the  long  wars  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury  had  swept  away  all  the  collateral 
branches,  and  in  case  of  her  death,  the 
determination  of  the  next  heir  would 
have  perplexed  all  the  genealogists 
that  ever  attempted  to  trace  a  pedi- 
gree. Francis  was  anxious  to  secure 
the  independence  of  Brittany,  and  the 
inheritance  of  his  race;  he  resolved, 
therefore,  that  the  husband  of  his 
daughter  should  be  a  prince  sufficiently 
powerful  to  protect  her  states  from  the 
menacing  covetousness  of  tho  French 
monarchs ;  and  when  she  had  attained 
her  fifth  year,  he  si^ed  a  contract  of 
marriage  between  her  and  Edward 
Prince  of  Wales,  son  of  our  Edward 
IV.  Two  years  afterwards,  her  hus- 
band, after  having  for  a  few  days  en- 
joyed the  title  of  Edward  V.,  was 
murdered  by  his  uncle,  the  crook-back- 
ed Richard.  The  hand  of  the  heiress 
again  was  free,  but  the  duke  was  in  no 
hurry  to  form  a  new  contract ;  it  was 
not  until  she  had  attained  her  thirteenth 
year,  that  suitors  for  her  hand  began 
to  be  named.  Three  competitors  ap- 
peared, Alan  sire  d'Albret,  who  had 
pretensions  to  be  King  of  Navarre; 


Louis  Duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards 
Louis  XII. ;  and  Maximilian  of  Aus- 
tria, Kiug  of  the  Romans.  Before 
their  rival  pretensions  could  be  deter- 
mined, Duke  Francis  died ;  bands  of 
marauders  from  Les  Landes  pillaged 
the  country  |  the  tortuous  policy  of 
Louis  XL  menaced  the  independence 
of  Brittany,  and  such  was  the  poverty 
of  the  state,  that  it  became  necessary 
to  substitute  for  money,  pieces  a^  lea- 
ther, having  in  the  centre  a  small  silver 
nail,  on  which  the  nominal  value  was 
inscribed.  Such  was  the  state  of  Brit- 
tany, when  a  new  candidate  for  the 
hand  of  the  youhg  duchess  appeared 
in  the  person  of  Charles  VILI.,  who 
had  just  ascended  the  throne  of  France. 
Although  the  States  of  Brittany  had 
actually  concluded  a  contract  of  mar- 
riage with  Maximilian,  the  necessity 
of  peace  with  France  was  too  pressing 
to  be  resisted,  and  Anne  was  married 
to  Charles  at  Langeois  in  Touraine, 
December  16th,  1491. 

The  contract  of  marriage  contained 
some  singular  stipulations.  It  was 
agreed  that  all  the  laws  and  institutions 
of  Brittany  should  be  preserved  in- 
tact, and  that  no  change  in  them  should 
be  valid,  without  the  general  consent 
of  the  states  of  the  duchy.  Anne,  in 
default  of  heirs,  ceded  all  her  ducal 
rights  to  the  king — a  stipulation  clear- 
ly illegal — and  the  king  ceded  back 
these  rights  on  the  same  terms  to  the 
duchess.  But  the  most  singular  arti- 
cle remains ;  in  case  of  the  death  of 
Charles  without  heirs,  Anne  bound 
herself  to  marry  his  successor.  No 
one  objected  that  this  successor  might 
be  already  married,  as  in  fact  he  was ; 
or  that  the  parties  might  not  have 
suited  each  other  ;  all  such  difficulties 
were  settled  by  the  presence  of  Jean 
de  Resli,  Professor  of  Theoloo^y,  and 
confessor  to  the  king,  who  declared 
that  all  the  articles  of  the  contract 
were  "  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  Groa  and  of  his  holy  church." 

Six  vears  elapsed,  Charles  died  with- 
out heirs ;  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  al- 
ready married  to  Jane  of  France,  as- 
cended the  throne,  and  the  duchess- 
queen  returned  to  Brittany^  where  she 
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acted  as  a  sovereign  princess,  coining 
money  in  her  own  name,  issuing  edicts 
regulating  the  most  important  affairs 
of  state,  and  granting  titles  of  nobi- 
lity. Louis  XII.,  as  we  have  seen, 
haa  been  one  of  Anne's  original  suitors ; 
his  love  for  her  continued  unabated, 
and  policy  showed  the  expediency  of 
preserving  the  unity  between  Brittany 
and  France.  A  previous  marriage  was 
onlv  an  apparent  difficulty,  for  Alex- 
ander Borgia  was  at  this  time  pK)pc, 
and  he  was  a  pontiff  who  never  allow- 
ed scruples  of  conscience  to  interfere 
with  the  course  of  his  ambition.  A 
bribe  to  the  pope's  natural  son,  Ciesar 
Borgia,  soon  brought  the  bulls  for  the 
divorce  and  the  new  marriage  ;  Louis 
XII.  separated  from  the  wife  to  whom 
he  had  been  married  for  twenty-four 
years,  and  on  the  8th  of  January, 
1499,  received  the  hand  of  the  object 
of  his  first  affections. 

The  duchy  was  thus  united  to  the 
kingdom,  without  being  incorporated 
in  it;  Brittany  was  as  distinct  from 
France  as  Hui^ary  from  Austria,  or 
Poland  from  Russia,  and  its  strong 
feeling  of  nationality  was  sustained 
not  merely  by  moral  but  by  physical 
canses.  Brittany  is  the  true  fairy 
land;  the  chronicles  of  the  middle 
ages  and  the  romances  of  chivalry  de- 
cuired  it  to  be  the  favourite  sojourn  of 
Arthur,  and  the  enchanter  Merlin,  the 
beautiful  Fairy  Morgana,  was  supposed 
to  have  her  palace  of  diamonds  and 
gardens  of  crystal  in  the  district  of 
Comonailles ;  the  castle  of  tl\^  original 
Bluebeard  is  still  shown  near  Angers  ; 
and  at  every  opening  in  the  forests  or 
bocages  the  peasants  pointed  out  the 
wondrous  circles  in  the  grass  which 
marked  the  spots  where  fairies  held 
their  midnight  dances.  Even  now,  the 
traveller  who  crosses  the  Sarthe  at  le 
Mans  or  Angers,  feels  that  he  is  en- 
tering a  new  and  marvellous  country. 
He  meets  primseval  forests,  druidi(^ 
remains,  granite-rocks  poised  upon 
precipitous  peaks,  lakes  said  by  tradi- 
tion to  mark  the  ^ite  of  submerged 
cities,  traces  of  calaclysms  and  natu- 


ral convulsions;  feudal  castles  and 
towns  that  seem  not  to  have  varied  any 
of  their  features  since  the  days  of 
Charlemagne. 

French  is  the  language  of  the  towns, 
but  Cymric  is  still  preferred  by  the 
peasant;  it  is  preserved  by  the  na- 
tional ballads,  in  which  no  part  of  the 
world  is  so  rich  as  Brittany.  The 
Breton  institutions  combined  the  Cel- 
tic system  of  clanship  with  baronial 
feudalism,  and  in  spite  of  revolutions, 
the  ties  between  suzerain  and  vassal, 
between  castellan  and  peasant,  remain 
in  many  places  still  unbroken. 

The  Breton  noble,  however,  was  a 
very  different  being  from  the  Norman 
baron :  he  was  as  rustic  and  unrefined 
as  any  peasant ;  he  dug  the  ground,  he 
ffuided  the  plough,  he  joined  in  every 
kind  of  agricultural  labour,  and  only 
ceased  to  be  a  farmer  when  summoned 
to  a  convocation  of  the  states,  or  called 
to  serve  in  war.  No  fewer  than  thirty 
thousand  Breton  nobles  had  a  right  to 
vote  in  the  assembly  of  the  states, 
which  had  thus  a  striking  likeness  to 
the  ancient  Polish  Diet.  When  the 
states  were  convoked  at  Dinan,  the 
Breton  nobles  travelled  thither  in  rude 
carts  with  wooden  wheels,  not  unlike 
those  which  may  still  be  seen  in  re- 
mote parts  of  Ireland.  These  primi- 
tive vehicles,  in  which  the  nobleman 
and  his  family  sat  on  a  mass  of  straw, 
or  heath,  or  sometimes  a  bed,  were 
drawn  by  the  stout  Breton  ponies,  and 
driven  by  the  peasant  who  walked  be- 
side the  cart,  armed  with  an  iron-tipped 
cudgel  instead  of  a  whip.  The  tedious- 
ness  of  the  journey  was  relieved  by 
the  recital  of  historic  legends,  in  which 
were  told  the  heroic  efforts  made  bj 
the  Bretons  of  old  to  maintain  their 
independence,  and  the  sad  fate  that 
befell  those  whom  ambition  led  to  seek 
their  fortunes  at  the  court  of  the 
Franks,  and  to  tempt  the  dangers  of 
the  wicked  city  of  Paris.  As  tho^Bre- 
ton  ballads  are  little  known,  we  shall 

five  a  literal  translation  of  one  of  those 
istories,  entitled 


THE   PAGE   OF   LOUIS   XI. 


The  king's  little  page  is  in  prison  for  a  blow  that  he  struck, 
For  a  courageous  blow,  he  is  in  a  cruel  dungeon  in  Paris. 


There  he  sees  neither  the  day  nor  the  night. 
His  bed  is  nothing  but  a  handful  of  straw, 

His  food  is  black  rye-bread. 

His  drink  the  water  from  the  prison  well. 
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There  no  one  comes  to  pay  him  a  visit, 
Except  the  mice  and  the  rats. 

The  grey  mice  and  the  black  rats. 
They,  alas !  are  his  only  amusement. 


Now  one  day  through  the  keyhole  of  his  lock 
He  spoke  to  his  friend  Penfentonio — 

**  lannik,  you  are  my  best  friend, 
Listen  attentively  to  what  I  say. 

"  Go  thou  to  the  manor,  to  my  dear  sister 
And  tell  her  that  I  am  in  danger, 

"  In  great  danger  of  losing  my  life. 
By  the  command  of  our  lord,  the  king. 

If  my  sister  came  to  see  me. 
She  would  console  my  heart." 

Penfentonio  having  heard  him. 
Immediately  for  Quimper  departed. 

There  are  very  nearly  one  hundred  and  thirty  leagues 
Between  Paris  and  Bodinio. 

Nevertheless,  he,  the  son  of  Cornonaille,  traversed  them 
In  two  nights  and  a-half  and  one  day. 

When  he  entered  the  castle  of  Bodinio, 
It  was  illuminated  with  brilliant  lights. 

The  lady  of  the  castle  gave  a  supper 
To  the  nobles  of  the  land. 

She  held  in  her  hand  a  wooden  goblet 
Full  of  red  wine  of  tho  best  vintage. 

**  Gentle  page  of  Cornonaille, 
What  is  the  news  you  bring, 

"  That  renders  you  pale  as  thistle-down, 
And  panting  as  a  fawn  before  the  hounds  ?" 

"  The  news  that  I  bring  you,  my  lady 
Will  bring  deep  trouble  into  your  heart. 

**  Your  breast  will  heave  with  sobs. 
Your  eyes  will  overflow  with  tears. 

"  Your  dear  little  brother  is  in  danger, 
In  as  gp*eat  danger  as  can  be  in  the  world » 

«  In  great  danger  of  losing  his  life, 
By  command  of  our  lord,  the  king 

"  If  you  would  come  to  see  him,  my  lady. 
You  would  console  his  little  heart.'* 

When  she  heard  him  utter  these  words. 
The  poor  lady  was  sorely  troubled ; 

So  sorely  troubled,  indeed,  was  the  lady 
That  the  goblet  of  wine  fell  from  her  hands  ; 

The  blood-red  wine  stained  the  napkin 

Gracious  God!  what  a  fatal  omen. 

**  Quick  there,  quick  there,  mv  servants  and  grooms  I 
Quick,  saddle  twelve  horses,  Jet  us  start  at  once ; 
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**  Though  I  should  kill  a  good  steed  at  every  stage, 
I  will  be  in  Paris  this  night,  this  very  night." 


The  dear  little  page  of  the  king  said, 

As  he  ascended  the  first  stop  ot  the  scaffold, 

"  Little  trouble  would  it  give  me  to  die, 

Were  it  not  far  from  my  country,  far  from  sympathy. 

••  Were  it  not  far  from  my  country,  far  from  sympathy, 
And  far  from  my  dear  little  sister  in  Lower  Brittany. 

"  She  will  ask  every  night  for  her  little  brother, 
She  will  ask  for  her  little  brother  every  hour." 

The  dear  little  page  of  the  king  said. 
As  he  ascended  the  second  step  of  the  scallold, 
«*  I  would  wish  before  the  death-stroke  falls. 
To  have  news  of  my  dear  country  ; 

"  To  have  news  of  my  sister— 

Of  my  sweet  Uttle  sister.     Knows  she  of  it  ? 

The  dear  little  page  of  the  king  said. 

As  he  ascended  the  platform  of  the  scaffold, 

"  I  hear  the  clatter  of  horse  on  the  pavement  of  the  street ; 
It  is  my  sister  and  her  suite  who  are  coming ; 

"  It  is  my  sweet  sister  who  is  coming  to  see  me. 
In  the  name  of  Heaven !  wait  a  little." 

The  Provost  answered  the  dear  little  page. 
When  he  heard  his  solicitation, 

"  Before  that  she  shall  have  arrived  here. 
Your  head  will  have  fallen  on  the  scaffold. 

It  was  at  this  very  moment  that  the  lady  of  Bodinio 
Asked  eagerly  the  citizens  of  Paris— 

"  Why  is  this  great  multitude  of  men 
And  of  women  coUected  together  ?" 

"  Louis  the  eleventh,  Louis  the  Traitor, 
Is  going  to  behead  a  poor  little  page. 

Scarcely  were  these  words  spoken. 
When  she  saw  her  beloved  brother, 

She  saw  her  little  brother  on  his  knees. 
His  head  resting  on  the  fatal  block. 

And  she  spurred  her  steed  to  a  gallop,  shouting  aloud, 
••  My  brother  I  my  brother,  spare  hmi  to  me. 

"  Spare  my  brother  Zearchers, 

And  I  wiU  give  yo^  ^  hundred  crowns  of  red  gold. 

«  And  I  will  add,  as  a  further  gift, 

Two  hundred  marks  of  the  parent  sdver." 

When  she  rode  up  to  the  sci^old 
The  severed  head  of  her  brother  fell ; 

And  the  blood  gushed  out  upon  her  veil. 
Which  it  stained  from  top  to  bottom. 
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IV. 

"  I  salute  you,  my  lord  the  king  aud  my  lady  the  queon, 
Finding  you  both  together  in  your  palace. 

"  What  crime  has  he  committed, 

That  you  ordered  him  to  be  beheaded  ?" 

**  He  drew  his  sword  without  the  leave  of  the  king 

He  slew  one  of  the  best  of  his  pages.'' 

*•  Men  draw  not  blades  thus  without  cause : 
He  must  have  bad  bis  reasons,  sire." 

'*  O,  clearly  he  had  his  reason — 
Every  assassin  says  the  same." 

**  Assassins !  sire,  we  are  no  assassins ; 
There  is  not  one  among  the  nobles  of  Brittany. 

**  Every  Breton  is  a  brave  and  loyal  gentleman ; 
I  cannot  say  so  much  for  the  Franks  ; 

**  For  I  know  well,  O  son  of  the  rabid  wolf. 

You  love  better  to  shed  blood  than  to  bestow  a  boon." 

•*  Place  some  restraint  on  your  tongue,  my  ffood  lady. 
If  you  have  any  desire  to  revisit  your  home. 

•*  I  care  little  about  remaining  or  returning. 
Now  that  my  beloved  brother  is  dead. 

"  But  though  all  the  kings  in  the  world  should  oppose  me : 
His  reasons  I  wish  to  know,  and  I  must  know  them." 

•*  If  it  be  your  resolve  to  know  his  reasons, 
Listen  to  me ;  I  will  unfold  them  to  you. 

"  He  gave  way  to  fierce  indignation  ; 

He  sought  a  quarrel  with  my  favourite  page. 

**  And  then  immediately  sword  against  sword  { 
For  having  heard  the  well-known  proverb — 

**  That  old  proverb,  that  notorious  truth, 

•  There  are  no  men  in  Brittany,  but  only  wild  boars  !* " 

"  If  that  proverb  be  a  notorious  truth, 
I  know  another  that  is  not  less  true. 

**  *  All  king  of  France  though  he  be, 
Louis  is  no  better  than  a  wicked  braggart.* 

**  But  soon,  very  soon  you  shall  perceive 
Whether  your  boasts  are  well  or  ill  founded  ; 

«*  When  I  shall  have  displaved  to  my  gallant  countrymen 
This  veil  distained  with  noble  blood. 

**  Then,  indeed,  Sir  King,  you  shall  see 

Whether  the  men  of  Brittany  are  really  wild  boars." 


Now,  two  or  three  weeks  have  passed  away 

A  hurried  messenger  has  arrived  at  court. 

He^  has  come  from  the  country  of  the  Normans, 
Bringing  letters  closely  sealed ; 

Letters  sealed  with  a  red  seal. 

To  give  at  once  into  the  hands  of  King  Louis. 
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When  the  kins  had  read  the  letters, 
Ho  rolled  his  hlack  eyes ; 

He  rolled  his  eyes,  which  were  as  black 
As  those  of  a  wild  cat  caught  in  a  trap. 

"  A  red  cnrse  be  upon  her !  If  I  had  but  known  it, 
That  wicked  wild  sow  should  not  have  escaped  me ! 

'*  I  lose  more  than  ten  thousand  men  and  ten  thousand  crowns, 
And  all  for  one  miserable  little  page." 

This  ballad  embodies  the  character-  falling  on  his 'knees^  but  a  wooden 
istic  feelings  of  the  Breton  nobles —  cross  excites  neither  reverence  nor  at- 
their  firm  belief  in  the  cruelty  and  the  tention.  Colour,  also,  is  an  element 
tyranny  of  the  Franks — their  anger  at  of  veneration — the  Breton  crusaders 
being  deemed  an  inferior  race — their  wore  the  red  cross,  and  it  has  ever 
pride  of  nationality,  and  their  determi-  since  been  the  favourite  symbol  in  all 
nation  to  resent  insult  by  insurrection  their  insuiTections.  An  extraordinary 
and  pillage.  The  epithet  **  Son  of  the  veneration  is  manifested  to  the  native 
Wolf,"  applied  to  Loub  XT.  by  the  priesthood,  but  a  foreign  priest  or  pre- 
lady  of  Bodonio,  was  the  common  Bre-  late  is  regarded  as  an  mtruder,  and  is 
ton  name  for  the  Franks,  and  was  ap-  sure  to  be  involved  in  some  quarrel 
plied  to  the  soldiers  of  the  republic  m  with  his  cougregation,  for  neglecting 
the  wars  of  the  Chocians.  The  coarse  some  of  the  peculiar  usages  of  the  pro- 
epithet  applied  by  Louis  XI.  to  the  vince. 

lady  of  Bodinio,  was  long  used  by  the  Although  the  Bretons  bore  with  im- 

Normans  as  a  reproach  to  their  Breton  patience  the  direct  sovereignty  of  the 

neighbours,  and  led  to  many  village  kings  of  France,  they  made  no  offer  to 

wars,  more  desperate  and  sanguinary  assert  their    independence  until  the 

than  the  old  faction  fights  at  Irish  wars  of  the  League,  when  they  became 

iairs.                                        ^  the  most  conspicuous  champions  of  the 

Christianity  in  Brittany  is  largely  Catholic  League,  and  the  most  invete- 

tinged  with  fragments  of  Druidism;  rate  enemies  of  the  House  of  Bourbon, 

though  the  peasants  are  furiously  ortho-  Several  ballads  belonging  to  this  period 

dox  m  their  creeds,  they  are  miite  Pa-  have  been  preserved.    We  translate 

gan  in  many  of  their  usages.  JN"©  Bre-  one  of  the  most  characteristic : — 
ton  will  pass  a  stone  cross  without 

THE   LEAGUERS. 

About  the  honr  of  snnset  yesterday  a  noise  was  heard— 
The  sound  of  a  boat  desoending  the  river,  the  clash  of  arms. 
The  (lourithes  of  clarions  and  trumpets,  the  roll  of  drums, 
So  that  the  rocks  echoed  to  the  very  summit  of  the  mountains. 

And  I  went  out  to  see,  but  T  only  saw  Margaret  the  crane, 
Quietly  fishing,  and  standing  upon  one  leg ; 
"  Margaret,  Maggy,  you  who  fly  far  and  near. 
What  new  thing  nas  happened  in  Lower  Brittany  ?'* 

**  Nothing  new  has  happened  in  Lower  Brittany, 

Except  that  the  war  troubles  all  the  recesses  of  the  oountry ; 

All  the  Bretons  have  risen,  nobles  and  peasants — 

There  will  be  no  end  of  the  war  unless  God  aid  man. 

**  They  assembled  for  fight  on  the  frontiers  of  Brittany 

On  Easter  Tuesday,  at  sunrise,  on  the  hills  of  Kergelst  Moelan ; 

Each  with  a  musket  on  his  shoulder — each  with  a  red  plume  in  bis  hat ; 

Each  with  a  sword  by  his  side,  and  the  Banner  of  Faith  over  our  heads. 

**  Before  they  departed,  they  all  went  into  the  church, 

To  bid  farewell  to  St.  Peter  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

When  they  came  out  of  the  church,  they  knelt  down  in  the  cemetery — 

*  Ho,  proud  Carnonaillc !  these  arc  your  soldiers  !' 
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"  The  soldiers  of  the  country,  the  soldiers  united 

To  defend  the  true  faith  against  the  Hug^uenots ; 

To  defend  Lower  Brittany  against  the  Franks  and  Saxons, 

Who  ravage  our  country  worse  than  a  conflagration. 

"On  leaving  the  cemetery,  the  crowd  demanded — 

*  Where  shall  we  find  red  cloth  to  make  ourselves  crosses  ?' 
The  heir  to  the  manor  of  Kercourtois  boldly  replied, 

*  Follow  my  example,  and  you  shall  all  have  crosses.' 

'*  As  he  spoke,  he  opened  a  vein  in  his  arm  ; 

The  red  blood  gushed  out ;  he  dipped  his  finger  in  the  stream. 

And  painted  a  red  cross  on  his  wnite  vest, 

And  they  all  had  crosses  in  a  moment. 

*'  As  they  were  on  their  road,  and  drew  near  Callac, 
They  heard  the  bells  of  Duhot  ringing  for  mass  ; 
And  tliey  turned  their  heads,  and  said,  with  one  voice, 

*  Adieu,  ye  bells  of  Blessed  Mary ;  beloved  bells,  adieu! 

"  *  Adieu,  adieu,  ye  bells  baptised. 

Which  we  have  so  often  heard  ringing  on  festival  days ; 

May  God  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  grant  us 

To  hear  them  sound  again  when  the  wars  are  over. 

**  *  Adieu,  ye  sacred  banners,  which  we  have  carried 
In  procession  round  the  church  to  honour  Saint  Servetus ; 
May  we  be  as  strong  to  defend  our  country  and  the  true  faith. 
As  we  have  been  to  lionour  both  on  the  festive  day. 

•*  *  O  God,  send  down  the  frost — let  the  corn  be  blighted. 
Blighted  in  the  fields  of  those  Franks  who  betray  the  Bretons  ; 
And  let  us,  sons  of  Brittany,  ever  sing  with  one  voice, 
"  Never,  never  shall  the  heifer  be  married  to  the  wolf." 

"  *  This  song  was  composed  while  we  were  on  the  road ; 

It  was  composed  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  himdred  and  ninety-two. 

By  a  young  peasant,  to  a  very  easy  tune ; 

Repeat  it,  men  of  CamonaiUe,  and  delight  your  country.' " 

The  motives  of  the  Bretons  in  the  nationality  ;  the  ancient  independence 

wars  of  the  League  were  mixed — the  of  the  counti^  was  pledged  in  copious 

insurrection  attempted  at  the  begin-  libations  of  cider,  and  some  enthusiasts 

ning  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  were  found  to  volunteer  their  services 

purely  a    movement  of  nationality,  as  ambassadors  to  the  court  of  Spam. 

The  regent,  Orleans,  havinff  quarrelled  The  chosen  chiefs  of  the  insurgents 

with  the  parliaments,  resolved  to  raise  were>  the  Marquis  de    Fontcalec,  a 

taxes  without  the  consent  of  the  pro-  young  man  who  had  not  reached  his 

vincial  states.    The  Bretons  held  that  twenty-third    year  ;    the    Baron  de 

this  was  a  breach  of  the  compact  by  Montlouis,  who  had  served  with  dis- 

which  they  were  united  to  France,  and  tinction  in  the  wars  of  the  Succession  j 

resolved  to  proclaim  themselves  a  se-  and  the  Chevaliers  Talhonet  and  Cde- 

Earate  nation,  under  the  protection  of  die,  said  to  be  descended  from  the  an* 

pain.     Their  plan  was,  to  fonn  insur-  cient  kings  of  Armorica. 
rectionary  clubs  in  every  parish,  and  The  proceedings  of  the  conspirators 

to  unite  them  into  a  powerful  League,  were  so  open  and  incautious,  as  almost 

by  a  secret  act  of  federation,     Every  to  assume  the  air  of  braggart  defiance; 

one  who  refused  to  join  in  tlie  move-  they  knew  that  the  parliament  of  Brit-  . 

ment  was  to  forfeit  his  arms,  his  titles,  tany,  before  which,  if  accused,  they 

and  his  nationality  ;    trusty  emissaries  should  in  due  course  be  tried,  shared 

carried  the  articles  of  federation  from  their  sentiments,  and  they  felt  certain 

castle  to  castle ;  the  peasants  were  as-  that  the  regent  would  never  obtain  a 

scmbled  in  the  woods,  to  hear  itinerant  convictiou.  Sedition  openly  challenged 

orators  make  Ossianic  speeches  about  power,  and  declared  it«elf  certain  of  a 
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triumph,  whether  in  a  field  of  battle 
or  a  court  of  jastice.  No  one  was 
more  vehement  in  his  speeches  and 
exhortations  than  the  youno;  and  en- 
thosiastic  Marquis  de  Pontc^ec  ;  he 
was  most  popular  among  the  Bretons 
of  every  class ;  admiring  crowds  fol- 
lowed him  whenever  he  went  abroad ; 
and  he  was  serenaded  at  night  by  old 
chaunts  and  ballads  devoted  to  the 
praise  of  nationality.  Youthful  vanity 
was  thus  flattered  into  the  wildest 
rashness ;  he  rushed  madly  into  treason ; 
but,  before  insurrection  could  be  or- 
ganised, the  regent  occupied  the  cities 
and  fortresses  of  Brittany  with  strong 
garrisons  ;  large  bodies  of  cavalry  and 
fight  troops  were  stationed  in  various 
parts  of  the  province,  and  the  juris- 
diction of  the  parliament  was  suspended 
by  an  edict,  which  created  special  tri- 
banals  for  the  trial  of  treason  and 
sedition. 

A  panic  seized  the  great  body  of  tho 
conspirators;  traitors  were  found  in 
every  club^  and  informers  in  every 
association.  There  was  a  painful  super- 
abundance of  evidence  and  informa- 
tion tendered  to  the  government ;  the 
confederation  was  dissolved,  almost  as 
soon  as  it  had  been  completed.  There 
were  a  few  isolated  revolts  at  remote 

r*  it^  but  these  were  soon  suppressed 
military  force;  the  Breton  pea- 
sants, though  the  bravest  in  £urope, 
were  unable  to  contend  with  regular 
troops,  especially  as  most  of  those  who 
had  profferred  to  act  as  leaders,  were 
not  to  be  found  on  the  da;^  of  battle, 
but  had  provided  for  their  personal 
safety  by  escaping  to  Spain.  The  only 
insurgents  who  made  anything  like  a 
stand,  were  some  bands  of  smugglers, 
who  fousht  a  sharp  action  with  one  of 
the  royM  raiments,  but  were  in  the 
end  cut  to  pieces. 

Pontcalec  could  have  made  his 
wxpe:  a  ship  was  provided  by  his 


friends,  and  a  sufficient  force  collected 
to  ensure  his  safe  embarkation ;  but  he 
said  that  he  had  been  warned  by  a 
fortune-teller  that  he  would  perish  by 
La  Mer  (the  sea),  and  he  therefore 
refused  to  venture  on  board  a  ship. 
Hb  friends  resolved  to  stay  and  share 
his  fate  ;  they  were  all  arrested.  Soon 
after  reaching  the  prison,  Pontcalec 
learned  that  the  name  of  the  executioner 
was  La  Mer,  and  from  that  hour  he 
regarded  his  fate  as  sealed.  The  sus- 
picious similarity  between  this  story 
and  the  prediction  of  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk's  iate,  as  recorded  by  Shak- 
speare,  will  strike  every  reader ;  but 
the  Pontcalec  prophecy  was  universally 
believed,  and  we  find  it  recorded  in  the 
cotemporary  memoirs  of  Madame  le 
Duchesse  d' Orleans,  the  mother  of  the 
regent. 

Pontcalec  and  his  companions  were 
tried  by  a  special  commission ;  there 
was  no  doubt  of  their  guilt,  but  they 
felt  it  a  grievance  that  they  were  not 
tried  by  their  national  court  of  par- 
liament. Montlouis  and  Coedic  had 
some  hopes  of  a  rescue,  and  referred 
to  the  boasts  and  promises  made  bv  the 
Bretons  in  the  first  excitement  of  the 
agitation.  Pontcalec  had  formed  a 
better  estimate  of  his  countrymen. 
"Those  who  were  loudest  in  their 
vaunts  and  promises  of  aid,"  said  he, 
*'  will  be  the  calmest  spectators  of  our 
execution."  He  guessed  aright ;  the 
four  conspirators  were  beheaded  by 
torch-light  on  the  night  of  the  26th  of 
March,  1720  ;  and  historians  indig- 
nantly record,  that  the  crowd  ex- 
hibited much  more  of  curiosity  than 
of  pity. 

Several  popular  ballads  were  written 
on  the  conspiracy  of  1720,  but  the  best 
and  most  interesting  is  that  on  the 
fate  of  Pontcalec,  which  we  translate 
literally. 


THE  DEATH    OF    PONTCALEC. 


A  new  song  has  been  composed ;  it  has  been  made  on  the  Marqnis  de  Pontcalec, 
Thou  who  bast  betrayed  him,  be  accursed,  be  accursed  !     Be  accursed,  thou  who 

hast  betrayed  him. 
On  the  young  Bfarqnis  de  Pontcalec,  so  beautiful,  so  gallant,  so  full  of  heart. 
H«  IovcmI  the  Bretons,  for  he  was  born  amongst  them. 
Thou  who  hast  betrayed  him,  be  accursed,  be  accursed !     Be  aoonrsed,  thou  who 

haat  betrayed  him. 
For  he  was  born  amongst  them,  and  was  brought  up  amongst  them. 
He  loved  the  Bretons,  but  not  the  citizens, 

Who  are  always  seeking  to  injure  those  who  have  neither  lands  nor  goods. 
To  those  who  have  only  the  labour  of  their  two  arms,  night  and  day,  to  support 

their  mothers. 
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He  had  formed  a  plan  to  relieve  us  of  our  burthens. 

A  great  cause  of  spite  to  the  citizens  who  therefore  sought  an  opportunity  to  bare 

him  beheaded. 
My  lord  marquis,  conceal  yourself  quickly.     This  time  they  have  tracked  him. 

n. 
He  has  disappeared  for  a  long  time ;  vainly  they  sought  him  but  found  him  not. 
A  mendicant  from  the  city,  who  begged  his  bread,  was  the  person  that  betrayed  him. 
A  peasant  would  not  have  betrayed  him,  even  if  he  had  been  offered  five  hundred 

crowns. 
It  was  the  festival  of  Lady  Day  in  harvest,  the  precise  time  the  dragoons  were  in 

the  field. 
Tell  me,  dragoons,  are  you  not  in  search  of  the  marquis  ? 
We  are  in  search  of  the  marquis,  do  you  know  how  he  is  dressed  ? 
He  is  clothed  in  the  fashion  of  the  country — a  blue  surtout,  richly  embroidered. 
A  blue  waistcoat  with  white  frill,  leather  gaiters,  and  cloth  trowsers. 
A  little  straw  hat,   stitched  with  red  thread,  long  black  hair,  flowing  down  his 

shoulders, 
A  leathern  girdle,  with  two  double-barrelled  Spanish  pistols. 
His  outer  dress  is  of  coarse  stuff',  but  he  wears  embroidery  inside. 
If  you  will  give  me  three  hundred  crowns,  I  will  help  you  to  find  him. 
We  will  not  give  you  three  half-pence ;  but  plenty  of  blows  with  our  sabres — a  very 

different  matter. 
We  will  not  give  you  three  half-pence— .but  you  shall  help  us  to  take  Pontcalec. 
Dear  dragoons,  in  the  name  of  God,  do  me  no  harm,  and  I  will  put  you  in  his  track  ; 
He  is  now  below  in  the  parlour  of  the  glebe-house,  at  table  with  the  rector  of 

Lignol. 

ni. 
My  lord  marquis,  fly  I — fly  I       See  the  dragoons  are  coming.      The  dragoons  with 

their  glittering  weapons  and  red  coats. 
I  cannot  believe  that  a  dragoon  would  dare  to  lay  hands  on  me ; 
I  cannot  believe  that  it  is  the  fashion  for  the  dragoons  to  lay  hands  on  marquises. 
He  had  not  finished  speaking  when  they  filled  the  saloon. 
And  he  at  once  seized  his  pistols — *•  I  fire  on  the  first  who  approaches." 
Seeing  this,  the  old  rector  threw  himself  at  the  marquis'  knees. 
In  the  name  of  God,  our   Saviour,  do  not  fire,  my  dear  lord— in  the  name  of  our 

Saviour  who  has  suffered  so  patiently. 
At  this  name  of  the  Saviour,  tears  flowed  in  spite  of  him. 

His  head  drooped,  his  teeth  chattered— but,  raising  himself,  he  said,  "  Let  us  go." 
As  he  traversed  the  parish  of  Lignol,  the  peasant  said,  "  They,  the  inhabitants  of 

Lignol,  said,  *  It  is  a  shame  to  pinion  the  marquis.' " 

As  he  passed  near  Bernfe,  a  crowd  of  children  came 

Good  day,  good  day  lord  marquis,  we  are  going  to  the  vUlage  to  our  catechism. 

Adieu,  my  good  little  children,  I  shall  never  see  you  again. 

Where  are  you  going  then,  my  lord  ?     Will  you  not  soon  return  ? 

I  cannot  tell— God  alone  knows,  dear  little  ones,  I  am  in  danger. 

He  wished  to  caress  them,  but  his  bands  were  fettered. 

Hard  would  be  the  heart  which  remained  unmoved  ;  the  dragoons  themselves  went 

And,  nevertheless,  soldiers  have  hearts  of  steel  in  then-  bosoms.  * 

When  he  arrived  at  Nantes,  he  was  judged  and  condemned, 

Not  by  his  peers,  but  by  men  who  came  from  the  back  of  coaches  ! 

They  asked  Pontcalec— Lord  Marquis,  what  have  you  done? 

My  duty — do  you  do  yours. 

nr. 
On  the  first  Sunday  of  the  Easter  of  this  year,  a  message  came  to  Bem^. 
Good  luck  to  all  the  village  !     Where  is  the  rector  of  this  parish  ^ 
He  IS  gone  to  say  high-mass,  ho  is  about  to  begin  his  sermon. 
As  he  was  gomg  up  into  the  pulpit,  they  placed  a  letter  on  his  book. 
He  could  not  read  it,  his  eyes  were  so  full  of  tears. 
What  news  has  come,  that  our  rector  weeps  so  bitterly  ? 
I  weep,  my  chUdren,  for  a  cause  that  will  make  you  weep  also. 
He  IS  dead,  ye  poor,  who  fed  you,  who  clothed  you.  who  sustained  you. 
He  is  dead,  who  dearly  loved  his  country— who  loved  it  to  the  death 
He  IS  dead,  ye  inhabitants  of  Bern^,  who  loved  you  as  I  love  you 
Dead,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years,  as  die  martyrs  and  sainte.* 
May  God  have  mercy  on  his  soul  1  our  lord  is  dead  !— my  voice  fails 
Thou  who  hast  betrayed,  be  accursed !  be  accursed ' 
Be  accursed,  thou  who  hast  betrayed  him ! 
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M.  de  Villemarqae  obtained  from 
the  Coedec  family  a  copy  of  the  letter 
mentioned  in  the  ballad.  It  was  writ- 
ten b^  the  monk  who  attended  the 
execution^  and  was  addressed,  as  the 
song  correctly  states,  to  the  rector  of 
Berne.  It  contains  some  very  in- 
teresting details,  which  we  shall  give 
in  an  abridged  form. 

After  M.  Coedec  had  confessed,  the 
monk  bowed  to  him  reverentially,  and 
he,  anxious  to  return  the  salute,  asked, 
"Whereismy  hat?" 

"  What  do  we  wants  of  hats,"  asked 
Pontcalec>  *'when  we  are  about  to 
lose  the  moulds  on  which  hats  fit  ?** 

The  only  emotion  he  exhibited, 
arose  from  his  feelings  of  nationality, 
and  dignity.  Pontcalec  could  not  with- 
hold tears  when  the  executioner  cut  off 
his  long,  flowing  locks,  the  character- 
istic aSd  pride  of  the  Breton  race ; 
and  when  his  hands  were  bound,  he 
exclaimed,  "What,  a  felon's  cords 
for  the  hands  of  nobles  I  Infamy  ! 
Injustice  ! — Cruelty  !** 

As  the  melancholy  procession  ad- 
vanced from  the  prison  to  the  scaffold, 
the  manly  fortitude  of  Pontcalec  ex- 
cited general  admiration.  Once  only 
he  expressed  something  like  contempt 
for  the  cowardice  of  Bretons,  and  in- 
dignation at  being  deceived  by  the 
promises  of  boasters.  But  when  the 
chaplain  remonstrated,  he  assumed  an 
air  of  pious  resignation,  and  looking 
up  to  heaven  said,  *'PaierJiat  voluntas, 
tmal** 

At  the  foot  of  the  scaffold,  the  four 
friends  embraced  for  the  last  time,  as 
well  as  their  bonds  would  permit  them, 
and  mutually  said  that  their  next 
meeting  would  be  in  Paradise. 

Pontcalec  was  the  last  to  die.  When 
it  came  to  his  turn  to  ascend  the  scaf  , 
fold,  he  said  to  the  monk,  *•  I  forgive 
all  those  who  caused  ray  death  ;"  add- 
ing, with  a  smile,  "  But  that  is  rather 
a  pitiful  compliment."  On  reaching 
the  block  he  exclaimed,  "  Cor  detritum 
et  humUiatum,  Deus,  non  despicies,'* — 
his  last  words,  **  Into  thy  hands,  my 
God  and  Saviour,  I  commend  my 
q)irit." 

It  had  been  ordered  that  the  bodies 
should  be  interred  "without  peal  of 
bell  or  song  of  church" — they  were 
taken  to  a  monastery,  and  brought  into 
the  chapel,  where  tno  superior  and  all 
the  monks  assembled  to  bestow  on 
those  whom  they  regarded  as  martyrs 


all  the  maimed  rites  that  the  govern- 
ment allowed.  Though  no  organ  peal- 
ed, and  no  hymn  was  sung,  sincere 
prayers  for  the  repose  of  the^ead  were 
whispered,  amid  tears,  sighs,  and  sobs, 
and  several  of  the  brethren  remained 
all  night  on  their  knees  beside  the 
graves. 

The  fate  of  those  who  had  escaped 
to  Spain  was  even  more  lamentable. 
They  obtained  small  pensions  from 
Philip  v.,  and  wandered  about  the 
streets  of  Madrid  and  Seville,  a  ptey 
to  that  home-sickness  for  which  the 
Cymric  race  is  pre-eminently  distin- 
guished— 

••  Voicef  from  their  country's  plnu. 
Met  them  mid  the  alien  Tinea ; 
And  thcjr  proud  hearts  would  not  stay, 
And  their  iplrlti  died  away.'* 

They  met  no  sympathy  from  the  Spa- 
niards ;  the  extravagant  boasts  of  the 
Bretons  contrasted  too  strongly  with 
the  feebleness  of  their  achievements, 
and  they  were  everywhere  taunted 
with  having  raised  an  insurrection  of 
words,  not  of  deeds.  They  felt  the  re- 
proach keenly,  and  they  offered  their 
prayers  for  the  preservation  of  the  na* 
tionality  of  Brittany  in  their  own  na- 
tive tongue,  to  hide  the  object  of  their 
aspirations  from  the  Spaniards. 

Immediately  after  the  coronation  of 
Louis  XV.,  the  few  surviving  exiles 
were  permitted  to  return.  They  found 
their  country  entirely  changed — the 
citizens  of  Nantes,  L'Orient,  Quimper, 
St.  Malo,  and  Brest,  had  beeome  zea- 
lous supporters  of  the  union  with 
France,  m  consequence  of  the  lucra- 
tive commerce  which  they  had  opened 
with  the  French  colonies  in  India  and 
America.  Many  of  the  nobles  had 
equally  abandoned  the  cause  of  na- 
tionality, because  French  commerce 
and  French  colonies  opened  to  them 
the  means  of  providing  for  the  younger 
branches  of  the  family.  *  *  The  Repeal 
of  the  Union"  was  soon  but  a  vague 
dream  in  the  minds  of  ancient  peasants 
and  village  bards;  but  it  is  still  a 
dream  which  has  charms  for  the  occu- 
pants of  the  bocages,  and  other  unfre- 
quented districts,  where  ballads  con- 
tmue  to  be  recited  at  every  festive 
meeting,  declaring  the  eternal  hostility 
of  the  Bretons  to  the  Franks  and  Sax- 
ons, and  describing  the  real  or  fancied 
triumph  of  their  ancestors  over  these 
alien  races. 
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RANDOM  B£C0RD8   OF  ▲  RAMBLER;   OR,  LOOSE   LEAVES    FROM    MT  JOURNAL. 
8TRAT  HINTS  TO  A  TOURIST  SET  DOWN  AT  GRAND  CAIRO. 


CHAPTER  I. — ARRIVAL   AT   CAIRO,    AND   PLAN   OF  OPERATIONS   THEREIN — CHOIC£ 
OF   A   DRAGOMAN — VTITH   THE   DOMESTIC   EXPERIENCE   OF  HADGE   BOURRI. 


*'  Well  I  and  what  are  wo  to  be  at 
next  ?"  is  the  pretty  general  exclama- 
tion of  a  tourist  after  he  has  got  com- 
fortably housed  in  his  hotel>  and  is 
about  "to  break  cover'*  over  new 
ground. 

**  What  are  we  to  be  at  next  ?"  My 
good  sir,  on  your  arrival  at  Cairo  — 
and  I  rejoice  to  find  you  have  so  safely 
accomplished  the  voyage  from  Alexan- 
dria ;  really — save  that  your  face  is 
somewhat  scorched,  your  nose  in  blis- 
ters, and  what  remains  of  your  physi- 
ognomy rather  puffed,  pimpled,  and 
otherwise  experimented  on  by  musqui- 
toes — ^you  present  a  spruce,  spicy, 
if  not  a  distingue  appearance  —  on 
your  first  arrival  at  Cairo  (allow  me 
again  to  congratulate  you),  you  may 
profitably  turn  your  attention  to  four 
cardinal  points  of  observation,  namely 
—but  first  let  me  ask  you  are  you  pro- 
vided with  a  dragoman  ? 

If  you  were  fortunate,  you  picked 
one  up  at  Alexandria ;  if  provident, 
you  engaged  the  requisite  at  Malta; 
but  if  both  luckless  and  improvident, 
I  will  not  (like  the  world)  desert  you 
in  necessity,  but  do  all  that  is  in  my 
power  to  aid  and  assist  in  your  un- 
pleasant perplexity.  Hand  ignarOf  &c., 
as  we  used  to  say  at  school.  We  are, 
as  you  perceive,  in  a  fine,  capacious 
bedchamber  in  the  Hotel  d' Orient,  and 
by  good  fortune  in  a  front  room,  too. 

Now  look  out  of  that  window — not 
off  there  to  your  right,  those  are  the 
pyramids  of  Jizeh,  old  gentlemen  most 
unlikely  to  assist  us  in  our  present 
emergency — but  look  down  below  you, 
there  a  little  to  your  left,  do  you  see 
that  straight-nosed,dark-visaged  fellow, 
with  a  scowl  on  his  countenance,  and 
the  eye  of  a  fox  ;  I  mean  that  fellow 
in  the  flaunting  crimson  sash,  em- 
broidered jacket,  loose  Turkish  trow- 
sers;  his  ears,  like  a  second  Midas, 
protruding  on  each  side,  from  under  his 
turboosh?  That  gentleman  is  called 
Ibraim  Copt,  and  as  proper  a  vagabond 
as  ever  stood  on  two  legs-^not  but  very 


questionable  characters  have  rejoiced 
in  one  only.  He  will  produce  you 
certificates  from  the  Ring  of  Prussia, 
old  Mohammed  Ali,  or  for  that  matter, 
if  you  desire  it,  from  the  Sultan  him- 
self. Eschew  him,  and  eschew  all 
Copts;  thev  are  dark, treacherous,  vin- 
dictive, and  dishonest. 

That  very  showy  sans  culotte  beside 
him,  with  as  much  soiled  linen  on  his 
person  as  would  stock  a  moderate  dra- 
Der*s  shop,  boasts  himself  to  be  a  bold 
Athenian.  'Ware  all  Greeks,  fellow- 
traveller  ;  may  heaven  forgive  old  Ho- 
mer, but  they  are  all  true  foals  of  the 
**  Trojan  horse  ;'*  a  verier  set  of  cut- 
throats never  stood  on  the  face  of 
mother  earth — the  Albanians  above 
the  rest ;  no  man  in  his  senses  would 
submit  his  jugular  to  an  Albanian 
barber,  or  be  led  by  the  nose  by  a 
cringing,  scheming,  bragging,cowara]y, 
Athenian  dragoman. 

But  mark  that  broad-faced,  snub- 
nosed  Cyclops,  with  the  paunch  of 
Bacchus,  and  the  shoulders  of  Hercules. 
That  is  an  Arab  dragoman  ;  a  hot-tem- 
pered, good-natured  fellow,  yclept 
Hadge  Bourri.  He  was  for  some  time 
in  my  service  after  I  had  dismissed  the 
Copt,  a  "jocosus  puer*'  in  his  way, 
and  truly  a  humbugging  vagabond.  I 
mav  as  well  tell  how  it  was  I  happened 
to  light  on  him,  for  never  was  factotum 
taken  on  more  complete  haphazard. 
One  evening,  after  a  busy  day,  I  sat 
down  to  the  interesting  occupation  of 
overhauling  the  complicated  accounts 
of  our  friend  Ibraim  Copt.  Ibraim 
had  been  for  some  days  engaged  in  com- 
pleting our  outfit  for  the  Nile ;  and 
Ibraim  was  perpetaally  coming  for  re- 
newed *'lots  of  moned  for  de  baggage," 
some  £40 — a  large  sum,  by  the  way, 
in  piastres — having  been  already  ex- 
pended, with  a  marvellous  small  return 
for  the  same.  My  companion  and  I 
were  unwillingly  convinced  of  our  un- 
exceptionable dragoman's  very  palpable 
dishonesty,  and  disgusted  at  his  roguery, 
were   determined  to  give  him  leave 
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to  depart  and  look  for  other  victims. 
But  we  were  strangers  in  Cairo,  and 
utterly  at  a  loss  where  to  turn  in  search 
of  another  servant. 

In  the  very  nick  of  time  the  door 
opened,  and>  ushering  in  himself^  ap- 
peared a  boisterous  fellow-countryman, 
whose  acquaintance  we  had  made  at 
Alexandria.  He  had  been  some  two 
years  travelling  in  the  East,  had  a 
general  smattering  of  Arabic,  and  (by 
his  own  account)  no  small  knowledge 
of  the  natives.  Dignus  vindice  nodtUf 
1  mentally  exclaimed,  as  W.  entered, 
con  amore,  into  the  matter  of  our  per- 
plexities* and  good  naturedly  set  about 
a  thorough  investigation  of  our  affairs. 
Sundry  items — purely  imaginary  on 
the  part  of  drago — were  forthwith 
struck  out  of  Ibraim's  account ;  others 
dirunky  under  the  scrutiny,  into  mere 
ghosts  of  their  former  selves.  M 
radical  reformation  was  the  conse- 
qoence*  and  the  Copt  indignantly  re- 
signed. So  far  well,  we  had  got  rid  of 
one  incumbrance,  but  where  were  we 
to  look  for  a  successor?  Our  boat 
was  ready,  and  the  crew  had  been 
some  days  under  pay.  No  time  was 
to  be  lost. 

"  There  is  a  rough  sort  of  fellow," 
suggested  W.,  '•  who  brought  me  from 
Alexandria,  and  begged  me  to  recom- 
mend him  to  you,  or  any  one  in  want 
of  a  good  servant." 

'**  Do  you  know  anything  of  him  ?" 

**  Nothing.  He  came  alongside  my 
yacht  in  harbour,  and  offered  to  take 
me,  goods,  chattels,  and  three  men,  by 
boat  to  Cairo  for  five  pounds,  and  here 
I  am." 

**  Has  he  a  testimonial  from  any  one 
as  dragoman  ?" 

**  Haog  his  testimonials.  The  big- 
gest scoundrel  I  ever  met  with,  B. 
and  I  bad  going  up  the  Nile,  and  he 
produced  the  best  testimonials  I  ever 
read.  I  don*t  know  whether  he  has  any 
papers,  I  saw  none,  and  told  him  to 
bring  none,  but  this  I  can  say  in  his 
favour,  he  would  go  with  you  as  cook, 
rather  than  be  unemployed.  He  has 
even  offered  to  leave  his  wages  in  my 
bands  till  your  return.  I  solemnly 
*  promised,'*  added  W.  suiting  the  action 
to  the  word,  **  to  break  every  bone  in 
his  body  with  this  stick  —  (a  goodly 
olive,  by  the  way,  that  might  fell  an 
ox)  —  if  during  his  engagement  he 
should  not  turn  out  as  he  ought." 

This  pithy  panegyric  was  decisive  ; 


our  forlorn  hope  was  ordered  for 
parade. 

Next  morning  I  was  sitting  up  in  bed, 
suffering  under  a  splitting  headache, 
when  W.  thundered  at  the  door. 
Enter  our  magnus  Apollo  with  the 
Cyclops  at  his  heels  I 

"  Alee,"  commenced  W.  in  bad 
Italian,  "  I  have  recommended  you  to 
this  gentleman,  and  said  all  I  could  say 
in  your  favour.  Now  if  you  misconduct 
yourself,  I  promise  faithfully,  on  your 
return  from  Nubia,  to  give  you  the 
most  infernal  threshing  ever  man  re- 
ceived, and,  mark  me,  I  will  be  as  good 
as  my  word." 

Alee  looked  complimented,  and 
grinned,  rolled  bis  solitary  eye,  and 
muttered  most  complacently  in  Englbh, 
**  Him  want  to  make  him  face  white, 
not  black,  Mista  W."  And  accord- 
ingly Alee  was  sworn  in.^ 

The  Hadge,  on  acquaintance,  proved 
wonderfully  amusing ;  a  man  of  mono- 
syllables and  no  palaver,  fond  of  good 
living,  and  indisposed  to  overwork ; 
designating  a  favorite  as  **  Ver  good 
man,  not  bad,"  the  rest  of  the  human 
species  as  "All  d — n  rascal ;"  under 
which  very  complimentary  category 
the  basha  himself  was  included,  as  *'  He 
make  him  (the  Hadge)  pay  one  hundred 
piastre  every  year  for  one  shop  in 
Alexandria." 

Alee  had  a  single  household  god,  and 
she,  by  the  way,  was  a  goddess.  This 
was  his  "  old  modder,"  whom,  with  his 
wife,  he  had  taken  with  him  the  whole 
journey  to  Mecca — a  pilgrimage  not, 
however,  for  the  benefit  of  the  old 
lady's  soul — he  doubts  "old  modder 
have  any** — but  from  acharacteristically 
prudential  motive,  for  "  if  I  leave  him 
behind  me,  him  have  notin'  to  eat,  if  I 
send  him  money,  bad  Arab  steal  it  on 
de  way,  so  I  take  him  wid  me." 

The  Hadge's  filial  devotion  is  illus- 
trated in  the  following  narrative,  which 
I  beg  leave  to  give  verbatim.  One  fresh 
December's  afternoon  we  were  bowling 
alone  under  press  of  canvas,  weathering 
Sheik  Harreedeh  in  glorious  style,  when 
the  Hadge  seated  himself  opposite  us  on 
the  gunwale,  and  waxing  unwontedly 
communicative,  revealed  a  few  of  the 
valuable  experiences  of  his  domestic  life. 

As  might  be  anticipated,  he  began 
by  talking  of  his  modder,  who  was 
evidently  his  "  one  thing  in  life ;"  and 
told  us  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
leaving  all  his  money  in  her  hands. 
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**  Sxidi  what  does  your  wife  do. 
Alee?"  (Alee,  Hadge,  or  Hadge 
Bourri ;  he  answered  indiscriminately 
to  all  or  any  of  them.; 

'  My  wife?'*  replied  Mr.  Bourri 
(whose  acquaintance  with  the  English 
tongue  was  rather  select  than  compre- 
hensive)— "my  wife?  what  him  want  for 
money  ?  My  modder  give  him  clothes 
apd  food  ;  what  he  want  more?  We 
do  not,*"  resumed  the  Hadge,  with  a 
most  supercilious  expression  of  counte- 
nance, *<  we  do  not  as  you  do  in  Englan'y 
here  I  buy  my  wife,  if  not  like  him 
send  him  back ;  if  like  him,  keep  him. 
In  Englan'  de  women  buy  de  men ;  if 
poor,  nobody  marry  'em.  I  buy  my 
wife  ver'  sheap,"  continued  Alee,  after 
a  pause,  ''  him  cost  a-hundred  dollar, 
and  live  wid  me  nine  year." 

"  But  had  you  no  wife  before  her  ?" 
I  inquired. 

"  Oh  yes,"  replied  the  Hadge,  "  I 
had  two.  I  buy  one  for  five  hundred 
dollar — (this  was  evidently  a  bounce) 
— but  him  not  please  me,  send  him  away 
in  two  week.  Buy  anodder  at  sixty 
dollar  —  send  him  back  in  six  month. 
And  why  you  tink  I  send  him  away  ?" 
continued  Mr.  Bourri,  coming  over 
to  me  confidentially,  "  because  neder 
one  nor  de  odder  agree  wid  ray  modder." 

Alee  then  began  to  tell  us  about  a 
little  son  he  had  ;  and  on  being  asked 
if  he  preferred  boys  to  girls — "  Girls  1" 
responded  Alee,  with  a  look  of  un- 
feigned surprise — "  girls  !  what  you 
want  wid  girls?  I  do  not  like  girls. 
Girls  grow  up — husbands  beat  'em — 
dey  come  home  crying.  What  does  any 
man  want  wid  girls?" 

Estimable  as  the  Hadge  unquestion- 
ably is,  I  fear  you  may  not  find 
him  either  cleanly,  active,  or  too  scru- 
pulously honest.  Indeed,  of  Arab  dra- 
gomen it  may  be  in  general  said,  they 
are  as  dirty  as  lazy,  not  more  lazy 
than  dishonest. 


But  here  comes  Paulo  —  Paulo 
Nuzzo,  the  perfection  of  a  dragomant 
active,  clever,  cleanly,  honest,  indefati- 
gable ;  he  can  speak  some  eight  or  nine 
languages,  has  been  all  over  Europe,  and 
some  twenty  years  travelling,  as  drago- 
man, in  the  East — ^linguist,  cook,  cou- 
rier, tailor,  and  valet — all  to  perfec- 
tion in  Paul. 

Mr.  Stephens,  the  clever  American 
writer,  first  brought  Paulo  into  no- 
tice ;  but  long  before  his  time  be  bad 
been  in  employment*  Paul's  history* 
by  the  way,  is  a  curious  one.  But  I 
perceive  you  are  growing  restive  under 
the  lash  of  my  loquacity,  so  let  us  de- 
fer the  story,  and  go  down  into  the 
court. 

The  season  for  ^be  journey  across 
the  desert  is  just  commencing,  apd 
the  Frank  quarter  swarms  with  Beda- 
Vees — Bedawees,  however,  not  struts 
ting  in  the  native  majesty  of  the  sons 
of  the  desert,  ragged,  tawdry,  and  in- 
dependent, but  prowling  in  search  of 
travellers,  like  half- tamed  wolves — the 
basilisk  eye  glistening  beneath  the  va- 
riegated kerchief,  which  the  woollen 
fillet  confines  around  the  head^-tfae 
swarthy  countenance  and  jet  mous* 
tache — the  sandalled  feet  and  stealthy 
tread,  crouching  as  each  tenders  the 
salute,  and  stoops  to  kiss  the  hand  of 
his  employer,  with  ill  put  on  servility. 
Well,  what  a  Babel  is  beneath  us  I— 
what  shouting,  jabbering,  swearing ! — 
dromedaries  and  dragomen,  canteens, 
casks,  carpets,  and  culinary  utensils!^ 
guns,  swords,  and  saddle-bags — venders 
of  antiquities  and  Arab  sheiks — bewil- 
dered servants  calling  for  their  mas- 
ters— masters,  still  more  bewildered, 
roaring  for  their  servants  —  while 
donkey-boys,  like  the  peri  and  pa- 
radise, peep  through  the  half-closed 
gates. 

But  look  there — what  a  beaptiful 
green  monkey  I 


CHAPTEE     n.  —  THE     CABDINAL     POINTS  —  STREET-LOUNGIKa     AND     8BRPENT- 
CHARMING HANGING   BY   PROXY,    OR   TURKISH   JUSTICE. 


What  a  beautiful  green  monkey  1 
This  reminds  me  of  our  cardinal 
points.  **  And  pray,  what  have  your 
cardinal  points  to  do  with  a  green 
monkey?'*  Nothing,  my  good  sir; 
yet  the  green  monkey  may,  notwith- 
standing, have  to  do  with  my  cardinal 
points,  which — not  to  keep  you  in  sus- 


pense— are  four.  Now,  the  first  being 
a  sporting  cardinal,  comprehends  lion- 
hunting,  or  sight-seeing  in  all  details. 
The  second  is  a  personal  and  semi-do- 
mestic cardinal,  comprising  shopping 
in  the  bazaars  or  sooks.  The  third 
is  a  sanatory  and  sudorific  cardinal, 
pointing  to  the  Hammam,  or  bath; 
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whilst  the  fourth  is  a  moral  and  re- 
flective cardinal,  which  will  take  us  to 
the  missionary  schools,  in  the  Coptic 
quarter.  Having  satisfactorily  achieved 
these  four  several  cardinal  points,  you 
may  trust  me.  Grand  Cairo  is  used  up. 
But  to  return  to  poor  pug.  Do  you 
see  him  perched  up  there  on  that  win- 
dow-sill :  how  impatiently  he  shakes 
his  chain  ;  how  he  bustles  from  side 
to  side — what  a  world  of  business  he 
must  have  on4ii3  little  shoulders  ;  and 
bow  indignant  he  appears  at  not  being 
let  *'  up  and  at "  it.  Now,  let  this  capital 
C  stand  for  the  four  cardinals,  round 
O  for  our  respectable  selves,  and  this 
little  m  for  the  green  monkey.  Now,  it 
is  evident  to  the  meanest  capacity,  that 
0  cannot  attain  to  C,  unless  O  strain 
for  it  like  m,  monkey.  Hence  strain- 
ing m  forming  a  link  in  my  chain  of 
ideas,  agreeably  to  the  established  law 
of  associations,  I  have,  I  submit  it,  not 
merely  produced  a  practical  observa- 
tion at  the  sight  of  a  monkey,  but  by 
the  aid  of  pug  and  three  letters  of 
of  the  alphabet,  have  made  a  mystery 
of  metaphysics  as  clear  as  mud :  ve- 
rily green  monkeys  as  we  are,  let  us 
go  forth.  Now,  touching  our  first 
cardinal,  it  is  as  well  to  be  candid  with 
Ton  at  the  outset.  Lion-hunting  I  never 
had  much  taste  for.  I  have  had  my 
share  of  it,  and  have,  in  fact,  no  sto- 
mach for  it  any  longer.  In  my  mind, 
nothing  equals  a  quiet  hand-in-pocket 
lounge— a   ramble  reckless   of  time, 

(>lace  or  person — a  freedom  that  will 
eave  you  up  for  anything,  and  disposed 
to  take  your  fun  out  of  whatever  turns 
np. 

One  fine  sunshiny  day,  I  well  re- 
member, as  I  returned  from  a  stroll 
near  the  mosque  of  the  Hasaneyh,  my 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  merry 
noisy  crowd  of  idlers,  collected  in  the 
middle  of  the  street.  The  centre  of 
attraction  appeared  to  consist  in  the 
buffooneries  of  a  half-naked  Arab  and 
a  couple  of  boys,  who  vere  mutually 
maltreating  one  another,  in  a  manner, 
no  doubt,  edifying  to  behold.  How- 
ever, not  being  myself  up  to  the  joke, 
I  was  turning  slowly  away,  when  the 
master  of  the  ceremonies  arrested  me, 
by  producing,  for  my  especial  amuse- 
ment, a  long,  vicious-looking  snake, 
in  apparently  the  worst  of  all  possible 
ill-humour.  It  erected  its  crest,  vibrat- 
ed its  slender  tons^e,  and  hissed  after  a 
most  choleric  fasnion  at  the  retreating 


spectators  i  but  the  Arab  suddenly 
piped  up  a  sort  of  tune,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment the  graceful  reptile,  returning 
to  his  master,  wreathed  itself  round 
his  body,  and  caressed  him  with  a 
sneaking  kindness,  unenviable  to  share. 
Just  then  in  rushed  a  wild  harum- 
scarum  fellow,  named  Mohammed,  an 
Arab  servant  of  an  English  acquaint- 
ance, and  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  ring. 
The  snake  immediately  uncoiled  itself, 
dropped  to  the  ground,  and  rapidly 
advanced  against  the  supposed  assail- 
ant ;  its  eyes  shot  fire,  and  all  its  late 
misanthropy  revived.  But  Moham- 
med, nothing  daunted,  seized  his  ad- 
versary round  the  neck,  and  blowing 
violently  down  the  distended  jaws  of 
the  irritated  animal,  called  out,  in 
Arabic,  "  Die,  die ;"  and  die  it  did, 
for  the  next  moment  the  snake  seemed 
paralyzed  ;  the  head  fell  lifeless  on  the 
Arab's  wrist,  and  as  soon  as  Moham- 
med released  his  hold,  the  serpent  lay 
extended  in  the  dust.  For  some  mo- 
ments it  remained  there  without  sense 
or  motion,  thep  gradually  recovered 
from  its  trance. 

Very  much  surprised,  I  called  Ma- 
hommed,  and  began  to  blow  him  up 
for  his  temerity  ;  but  he  laughed 
Kood-humoredly  at  my  ignorance,  tell- 
ing me  he  had  no  reason  for  appre- 
hending danger  from  any  of  the  snake 
tribe — a  darweesh,  a  serpent-charmer, 
having,  for  some  good  office  on  Mo- 
hammed's part,  imparted  the  secret  of 
some  herb,  with  which  he  rubbed  him- 
self;  and  after  this,  no  matter  how 
deadly  the  species,  a  serpent  became 
perfectly  harmless  in  his  hands. 

That  the  supposed  charm  consists 
merely  in  some  secret  of  this  nature, 
I  am  disposed  to  believe  from  other 
instances  that  have  come  under  my 
personal  observation.  Indeed  I  am 
convinced  the  reptile  is  neither  de- 
prived of  its  fangs  or  poisonous  quali- 
ties. I  remember  meeting,  at  Waddy 
Halpha,  with  a  Nubian,  who  came  up 
to  me,  holding  carelessly  in  one  hand 
three  or  four  large  yellow  scorpions, 
while  in  the  other  he  carried  two  small 
serpents.  The  serpents  were  some  eight 
or  ten  inches  each,  ash- coloured,  and 
with  a  little  horn,  like  the  thorn  of 
the  rose-tree,  on  each  side  of  the 
head.  When  laid  down,  they  rolled 
with  a  sidelong  motion  across  the  path, 
and  were  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
the  dust  of  the  road.      Now,  if  this 
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be  the  cerastes  (and  the  reptiles  in 
question  answer  the  description),  these 
snakes  were  amongst  the  most  deadly 
of  the  serpent  tribe  ;  indeed  the  pass- 
ers-bj  avoided  them  with  evident 
alarm,  keeping  several  yards  clear  of 
the  little  creatures  as  they  toddled  on. 
The  Nubian,  however,  took  them  up 
again  with  perfect  nonchalance,  tossed 
them  from  hand  to  hand,  using  them 
completely  as  playthings ;  and,  to  my 
no  small  annoyance,  followed  me  for 
some  distance,  soliciting  me  to  pur- 
chase the  lot.  The  scorpions  lay  quite 
stupified  until  my  Nubian  friend  set 
them  on  the  ffround,  and  then  they 
became  as  lively  and  irritable  as  scor- 
pions generally  are. 

.Now  if  these  reptiles  had  been  ren- 
dered innocuous,  the  villagers  would 
scarcely  have  counterfeited  an  alarm 
they  could  not  possibly  have  felt. 

Although  risking  the  charge  of  in- 
credulity, I  must  hazard  an  anecdote 
on  this  subject,  which  I  have  from  the 
best  authority,  albeit  it  is  second-hand. 
My  informant  (at  the  time  of  the  oc- 
currence a  resident  in  one  of  the  West 
India  Isles)  told  me  of  a  neighbour 
and  intimate    acquaintance,  who,   in 

ring  through  a  wood,  was  attracted 
the  fluttering  of  a  bird,  on  the 
branch  of  a  tree,  some  few  yards  dis- 
tant. The  bird  was  by  her  nest,  and 
appeared  to  be  in  a  perfect  paroxysm 
of  terror ;  the  cause  was  soon  evident : 
for  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  there  lay  a 
large  snake,  whose  eyes  were  intently 
fixed  on  the  poor  bird.  Gradually  the 
serpent  raised  itself  to  within  a  footer 
two  of  the  bough  on  which  the  bird  still 
fluttered  ;  suddenly  the  little  creature, 
uttering  a  piercing  note  of  terror,  flew 
from  her  perch,  and  returned  in  a  mo- 
ment with  a  leaf  in  her  bill :  this  it 
dropped  on  the  serpent's  head,  who 
recoiled  a  little,  but  again  returned  to 
the  attack;  off  flew  the  bird  again, 
returning  with  a  fresh  supply  of 
leaves,  which  she  showered  on  her  as- 
sailant, who  again  gave  way  :  for  some 
moments  the  attack  was  renewed  and 
repulsed  in  the  same  manner — till,  at 
length,  the  reptile  fell  stupifled  and 
powerless  at  the  foot  of  the  tree. 

The  serpent-charmer  then,  first  en- 
ticing the  reptile  from  his  den,  by  the 
notes  of  his  pipe,  must  next  have  re- 
course to  some  herb  of  a  narcotic 
quality,  as  well  as  an  antidote  to  the 
poison  of  the  bite. 


And  herein  lies  the  charm  of  the 
charmer — it  is  a  pity  that  all  honest 
travellers  are  not  permitted  to  have  a 
share  in  the  secret. 

*'  Behold,"  said  a  Bedawee,  bring- 
ing an  enormous  snake  that  he  had 
murdered  into  the  presence  of  Mo- 
hammed All — <*  behold  what  I  have 
slain  in  the  desert  1 — where  is  my  re* 
ward?" 

"  And  was  not  the  desert  wide 
enough  for  it  and  ySu?*'  waa  the 
quiet  rejoinder,  as  the  disappointed 
hero  was  sent  empty  away. 

But  let  us  continue  our  stroll. 
What  a  set  of  good-for-nothing  Ti^a- 
bonds  these  darweeshesarel — ^juggling 
darweeshes — snake-charming  darwee- 
shes — howling  darweeshes— dandng 
darweeshes— and  all, begging,  borrow- 
ing, humbugging  darweeshes.  In 
Beyroot  I  have  met  with  them  ;  their 
caps  tricked  out  with  shreds  of  cloth 
and  scraps  of  looking-glass,  and  coats 
of  divers  colours  adorning  their  lazy 
backs.  In  Damascus,  perambulating 
the  bazaars,  in  a  state  of  nndissembled 
nudity~in  Jerusalem,  a  gentleman 
of  that  same  persuasion  used  to  parade 
the  streets  with  a  ragged  posse  commU 
tatus,  under  the  badge  of  a  pea-green 
banner;  and  woe  betide  the  Frank 
who  di(^not,  like  Barney  O'Reardon, 
give  his  reverence  and  suite  a  **  good, 
foould  offing."  But  the  exhibition  of 
the  dancing  darweeshes  at  Pera  tickled 
me  amazingly. 

On  my  first  essay  to  witness  the 
performance,  the  sultan  and  I  most  un- 
fortunately fixed  on  the  same  time  of 
attendance  ;  so  on  the  principle,  I 
suppose,  of  "too  much  of  a  good 
thing,  &c.,"  while  his  honor  was 
ceremoniously  admitted,  poor  I  was 
unceremoniously  hicked  out.  How- 
ever, like  Sandy,  I  determined  to  try 
it  again — stay,  till  I  tell  you  about 
Sandy.  You  must  know,  then,  in  a 
rural  district  of  the  **  land  o'  cakes,** 
the  minister  of  the  kirk  was  wont  an- 
nuallv  to  assemble  the  grown  boys  of 
his  district,  to  display  their  annual 
proficiency  in  the  deep  study  of  theo- 
logy. The  theologians  assembled  at 
the  kirk,  and,  batch  by  batch,  they 
were  admitted,  to  be  catechised  by 
the  painstaking  minister.  Each  batch, 
as  it  was  disembogued  from  the  interior, 
was  naturally  assailed  by  the  expectant 

polloi,  with  *' what's  the  question? 

what  did  the  minister  say  ?     Amongst 
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others,  out  marched  oar  friend  Sandy, 
an  oyergrown  bumpkin,  with  a  shock 
of  fiery  red  hair — <^and  what  did  the 
minister  ask  you,  Sandy  ?'*  *'  Why  he 
asked  how  many  commandments  are 
there  ? — and  how  many  may  they  be  ?'* 
suddenly  inquired  Sandy,  turning  ques- 
tioner on  his  interrogator.  "  Why 
ten,  tobesure,  mon,"  replied  the  youth. 
**  Try  ye  on — try  ye  on,*'  sidd  Sandy, 
eyeing  the  smart  respondent  with  a 
glance  of  pit^ — "  try  ye  on,  try  ye  on — 
why  I  saidtioonty,  and  it  would  nadoT' 
So  next  show-day,  after  the  advice  of 
Sandy,  I  did  try  on,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  penetralia  in  an  old  pair  of  roat- 
sGppers ;  opposite,  and  at  the  further 
side  of  the  apartment,  sat  a  venerable 
old  man,  with  a  long  silvery  beard: 
before  him  marched  his  darweeshes, 
in  long,  loose,  white  tunics,  and  caps 
of  felt,  like  chimney-pots — the  orchestra 
on  my  left  meanwhUe  discoursing  very 
execrable  music  on  the  identical  in- 
ttmments,  as  I  verily  believe,  first 
fabricated  by  Tubal  Cain.  Presently 
the  zikr,  in  good  earnest,  began  ;  the 
dance  commenced,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments the  apartment  was  in  a  per- 
fect whirl.  Tbe  graceful  girations  of 
the  performers — the  face  upturned  to 
heaven — one  hand  with  upraised  palm, 
as  if  receiving  blessings  frgm  above, 
the  other  bent  down  towards  the 
earth,  dispensing  the  imaginary  gifts 
received.  Each  darweesheeh  revolv- 
ing on  the  left  foot  with  such  rapid 
motion,  that  the  inflated  robe  stood 
out  on  all  sides,  like  some  monstrous 
parasol :  even  the  wild  music  kept 
harmony  with  the  exciting  scene — and 
at  the  instant  one  foreot  the  absurdity 
of  the  mode  of  worship,  in  the  absorb- 
ing earnestness  of  the  devotees. 

Fanaticism  in  religion  pervades 
every  portion  of  the  globe — from  the 
same  fell  source  spring  the  friars  of 
Italy,  the  fakeers  of  India,  the  dar- 
weeshees  of  Egypt ;  yet  the  universal 
sufferance,  if  not  actual  homage,  these 
darweesbes  meet  with  amazes  me  ex- 
ceedingly. Quick-witted  and  imagina- 
tive as  the  Arabs  are,  their  supersti- 
tions are  deeply  imbued  with  the  rich 
poetry  of  eastern  romance.  Witness 
the  legend  of  the  mystic  light  that 
hung  in  air* beams  nightly  upon  the 
prophet's  tomb. 

Witness  the  fable  of  the  fallen  race 
of  Ginn — once  sole  masters  of  this 
world,  with  their  long  and  illustrious 


line  of  monarchs,  from  Suliroann  to 
Gh^n-iben-Ghan,  all  reigning  in  proud 
supremacy  before  Adam  or  Eve  were 
thought  of.  Nature  herself  supplies 
matter  for  the  marvellous ;  the  Arab 
believes  the  falling  star  to  be  the  bolt 
of  God  discharged  against  some  wan- 
dering marid — <'  Saham  allah  fee'  adoo* 
Ed-deen,"  "May  God  transfix  the 
enemy  of  the  faith,"  is  the  ejaculation 
of  the  true  believer,  as  he  marks  the 
flying  meteor. 

Graveyards  are  tenanted  by  ghools ; 
efreets  will  rise  from  wells  and  lone- 
some pits  to  affright  the  conscience- 
stricken  ;  even  the  superstition  that 
gives  birth  to  the  ktub,  is  not  without 
its  share  of  poetry — ^that  mysterious 
chief  of  the  wellees,  or  holy  men, — 
everywhere  and  nowhere — most  visible 
in  action  where  least  visible  in  appear- 
ance. But  what  of  poetry  or  mystery  can 
invest  the  darweeshees  ?  How  Egyp- 
tians can  tolerate  these  drones ;  nay, 
allow  them  to  take  offensive  liberties 
with  the  very  women  of  their  harem,  I 
am  at  a  per^ct  nonplus  to  conceive. 

But  as  we  are  *'  on  the  tramp,"  let 
us  walk,  or  rather  ride,  to  the  citadel, 
and  take  a  peep  into  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice. You  can  visit  the  new  mosque 
and  palace  by  the  way,  and  even  (for  a 
consideration)  have  a  game  at  the  ba- 
sha's  billiard-table. 

What  western  would  take  this  bare, 
unfurnished  hall  for  a  high  court  of 
judicature?  or  these  seedy-looking 
gentlemen  in  turbooshes,  perched  on  a 
shelf  in  that  comer  yonder,  for  "judges 
of  assize?"  Where  can  a  judge's  wis- 
dom be  concentrated,  unless  under  the 
judicial  wig?  Yet  these  wigless  de- 
positories of  legal  learning  are  "  very 
Daniels  "  in  deciding  causes.  Alexan- 
der never  cut  the  Gordian  knot  more 
cleverly  than  the  Alexandrian  bench 
their  poser  in  the  case  of  the  Transit 
Company  v.  Towai'ah  thieves  unknown. 

The  case  occurred  whilst  I  was  stay- 
ing at  Cairo,  and  a  curious  case  of 
Turkish  jurisprudence  it  turned  out 
to  be.  The  circumstances  were  the 
following : — 

As  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Transit 
Company  was  travelling,  unattended, 
near  the  fourth  station,  in  the  short 
desert,  he  was  accosted  by  four  Beda- 
wees,  who  presented  him  with  a  paper, 
folded  in  the  shape  of  a  letter. 

Whilst  occupied  in  opening  it,  the 
four  set  upon  the  poor  Italian,  strip- 
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ped  bun  to  the  skin,  an4  turned  hiro, 
Nebucbadnezzer  like,  to  graze,  or  )et 
alone,  as  be  thought  fit ;  it  is  needless 
to  add,  the  Arabs  decamped  with  their 
booty,  and  were  no  more  seen.  Roast- 
ing under  a  burning  sun,  and  many  a 
weary  mile  from  the  city,  the  credu- 
lous Italian  took  refuge  at  the  Station- 
house,  and  having  borrowed  a  few  gar- 
ments, set  off  in  due  time  for  Cairo, 
and  thence,  without  drawing  bridle, 
he  proceeded  to  Alexandria*  The 
company  made  a  formal  complaint  to 
the  civil  authorities.  The  authoritiea 
made  a  strict  investigation  of  the  cir- 
cumstances— were  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  the  alleged  outrage — tidings 
were  sent  to  Cairo,  and  a  search  after 
the  offenders  was  instituted  high  and 
low — they  might  as  well  have  search- 
ed for  a  needle  in  a  bundle  of  hay. 
The  Alexandrian  sages  now  assembled 
in  Divan — it  was  a  bad  business,  indeed 
— an  officer  of  the  Transit  company  ha4 
been  robbed — the  English  were  offend- 
ed— what  was  to  be  done  ? — the  perpe- 
trators of  the  deed  were  heavei^  kuows 
where — yet  the  English  were  offended, 
and  Homebody  must  be  hanged*  The 
myrmidons  of  justice,  wearied  and  out- 
witted, poAnced  at  length  on  a  To- 
warab  Arab,  a  miscreant  of  established 
notoriety — he  had  pillaged,  plundered, 
and  maltreated  countless  individuals — 
nay,  it  was  even  whispered  he  bad 
committed  as  many  murders  as  if  he 
had  graduated  in  Tipperary,  and  cru- 
saded under  an  altar-denouncing  priest. 
The  Bedawee  was  accordingly 
brought  up,  and  confronted  with  the 
Transit  man.  The  Italian  declared 
he  could  swear  to  the  persons  of  his 
plunderers,  but  this  was  not  one  of 
them.  The  justices  were  annoyed — 
the  case  at  a  stand  still — again  they 
consulted — again  the  old  argument  was 
repeated — the  English  were  offended, 
and  somebody  must  be  hanged  ;  at  last 
the  bright  thought  suddenly  struck 
their  worships,  that  although  the  To- 
warah  was  not  concerned  in  the  out- 
rage in  question,  he  was  quite  bad 
enough  to  have  taken  part  in  it,  or  any 
similar ;  so  as  he  had  already  honestly 
earned  a  halter,  and  the  real  Simons 
Pure  were  not  present  to  dispute  the 
honor,  the  Towarah  must  be  hanged. 
Forthwith  the  hapless  Arab  was  mount- 
ed on  a  dromedary,  and  under  escort 
of  the  military,  set  off  for  the  desert. 


Now  near  the  fourth  station-house, 
there  is  an  ancient  solitary  tree,   by 
Europeans  named  the  Tree    of  the 
Desertfby  Arabs,  the  Mother  of  Rags — 
the   Mecca  pilgrims,  for  reasons  best 
known  to  themselves,  decking  its  gnarl- 
ed boughs  with  votive  offerings  of  the 
«ame.     Beneath  this  aged  patroness  of 
old  clothes  the  Bedawee  and  suite  in 
due  tipe  arrived  ;  a  halter  was  sus- 
pended from  a  bougb>  and    dangled 
ominously  in  mid  air,  the  dromedary 
and  rider  led  beneath  it,  and  the  noose 
adjusted  to  the  Arab's  neck,  the  dro- 
medary was  then  driven  out,  and  the 
poor  miscreant  left  struggling  in  the 
agonies  of  death.     An  India  passen- 
ger whom  I  met  just  after  this  occur- 
rence, to)d  me  his  party  passed  the 
place  of  execution  while  the  criminal 
was  suspended  from  the  tree  ;  the  body 
was  stijl  warm,  the  feet  but  a  few 
incites  from  the  ground,  and  a  placard 
in  Turkish  was  afpxed  to  the  breast, 
purporting  that   the    culprit    having 
been  a  person  of  general  bad  charac- 
ter, it  had  seemed  good  to  the  Basha 
to   have  hi^n  put  to  death.      There 
swung  the  Arab  robber,  in  the  lone 
and  savage  wilderness,  a  strange  and 
stern  monument  of  Turkish  justice- 
it  was  the  first  and  only  instance  I  ever 
heard  of  being  hung  by  proxy.     What- 
ever may  1)e  our  opinion  as  to  Turkish 
justice,  no  one  can  hold  a  second  re- 
specting the  celerity  of  the  Turkish 
executive. 

When  sentence  is  passed,  down  goes 
the  culprit,  and  in  the  presence  of  his 
judges,  the  bastinado  gives  him  ''his 
condign  ;*'  if  it  be  hanging  matter*  he 
^ust  be  taken  out  of  court,  it  is  true, 
but  then  the  nearest  public  fouotain 
serves  his  turn,  and  there  he  swings. 
A)l  this  must  save  the  convicts  a  vast 
(|eal  of  anxiety,  and  whilst  this  relief 
from  all  suspense  as  to  his  fate,  is, 
doubtless,  no  small  consolation  to  the 
criminal's  own  mind,  it  serves  a  double 
purpose,  by  testifying  to  all  whom  it 
may  concern,  that  justice  has  both 
eyes  open,  and  is  wide  awake. 

Now  lion-hunting,  as  I  told  you, 
being  far  from  my  intention,  you  must 
visit  mosques,  tombs,  and  palaces,  as 
best  you  may,  in  fact,  kill  your  lions 
by  yourself  J  but  before  you  go  out  on 
your  adventures,  I  will  "  enter"  you 
on  your  antiquities  by  setting  forth 
in — 
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CHAPTER   ni. OUR     "UTTLE    QO  "    AT   THE    PYRAMIDS^    AND   VALOROUS    ADVEN- 
TURE   THEREIN. 


AsD  it  was  thus: — we  had  "done"  the 
cataracts  and  upper  country,  and  had 
JDSt  bare  time  to  "  coach  up"  for  the 
pyramids,  when  our  boats  bumped 
a^inst  the  bank,  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sakarah.  This  was 
exactly  what  we  did  not  want,  having 
intended  to  land  near  Dashoor  as  we 
passed,  so  we  had  either  to  retrace  our 
steps,  or  only  half  do  our  pyramids,  a 
thing  for  veteran  antiquarians  who 
bad  poked  their  noses  into  every  hole 
and  corner,  from  Aboo  Simboul  down- 
wards* utterly  untenable  and  itifra 
dig,  so  entrapping  a  drove  of  conscript 
donkeys,  which  could  boast  of  neither 
saddle,  bridle,  or  other  adornment  of 
like  nature,  we  mounted  and  set  off 
for  the  pyramids  of  Dashoor.  It  so 
happened  we  were  all  Hiberniansi  and 
with  the  natural  talent  of  our  favored 
island,  struck  out  an  expedient  at  once 
to  relieve  the  tedium  of  the  journey, 
and  make  up  for  the  ground  we  had 
lost,  by  having  one  grand  steeple- 
chase of  it  from  the  boats  to  the  pyra- 
mids— first  in,  winner — and  off  we  set. 
Our  steeds  carried  us  through  the 
centre  of  one  village,  then^  into  the 
middle  of  a  thick  date  wood,  and  find- 
ing their  tormentors  still  stuck  to  them, 
gallantly  struck  off  for  the  Lybian 
desert,  and  pulled  up  by  the  old  brick 
pyramid  of  Dashoor — why  they  chose 
this  particular  edifice  I  can't  explain, 
but  being  very  much  at  their  mercy, 
from  the  want  of  any  better  method 
of  steering  them  than  by  the  tail, 
I  think  we  should  have  been  contented 
with  any  selection  our  quadrupeds 
might  have  made,  as,  indeed,  in  the 
present  instance,  we  had  reason  to  be. 
Now  this  brick  pyramid  is  a  very  re- 
markable pyramid ;  first  you  cannot 
help  wondering  what  in  the  world  it 
is  meant  for,  being  like  a  huge  defunct 
brick  kiln,  perched  on  the  debris  of 
half  the  mud  cities  of  the  pakalate ; 
Bext  you  conjecture  what  in  the 
world  brought  it  there,  such  a  distance 
from  the  abodes  of  all  brick-burners, 
till  you  find  on  inspection,  the  bricks 
were  never  burnt  at  all ;  lastly  you 
are  insensibly  led  to  speculate  on 
what  was  the  original  shape  or  form, 
if  of  form  or  shape  it  ever  was  possess- 


ed ;  it  may  have  been  round,  square, 
or  pyramidal,  or  not  one  of  these, 
for  aught  the  present  misshapen  mass 
determines.  Neglected  by  the  ma- 
jority of  tourists,  this  poor,  plebeian 
pyramid  seems  to  entertain  a  very  mo- 
derate opinion  of  itself,  standing  at  an 
humble  distance  from  its  granite  com- 
peers, and  from  century  to  century, 
slowly  relapsing  to  the  primeval  mud 
from  whence  it  sprung.  Striking  is 
the  contrast,  as  you  turn  to  view  the 
pyramids  of  stone,  rising  a  small  dis- 
tance off,  sharp  and  defined  against 
the  blue  horizon — majestic  in  their 
simplicity — ^grey  denizens  of  dreary 
desolation.  At  first,  one  may  be  dis- 
appointed at  their  apparently  diminu- 
tive dimensions — a  gallant  ship  ap- 
pears a  speck  on  the  wide  waste  of 
waters — a  pyramid,  a  mole-hill  in  the 
desert ;  but  stand  at  the  base — look 
up — mark  the  vast  mass  of  masonry, 
rising  with  huge  bloq)£S  of  granite, 
tier  on  tier,  and  you  almost  fancy  with 
the  wondering  Arab,  you  behold  the 
work  of  Ginn,  not  mortal  man ;  they 
seem,  indeed,  the  growth  of  ages,  fabri- 
cated to  exist  when  time  shall  be  no 
more.  But  I  think  I  have  said  enough 
to  impress  you  with  my  sense  of  the 
sublime,  and  now  this  veracious  narra- 
tive descends  to  the  ridiculous,  as  thus : 
despite  of  Paul's  steady  asseveration 
to  the  contrary,  on  the  testimony  of 
the  redoubtable  Sir  Gardner,  we, 
unsight,  unseen,  resolutely  maintained 
an  entrance  was  to  be  found  in  the 
near  stone  pyramid  of  Dashoor,  and 
arriving  thereat,  the  entrance  appear- 
ed, but  rather  high  up  on  the  face  of 
the  pyramid,  and  nearly  central,  with 
respect  to  the  two  sides. 

raulo,  in  the  ardour  of  a  profession- 
al adventurer,  climbed  like  a  wild  cat 
to  the  aperture,  and  1  followed  in 
his  wake.  Now  at  first,  where  the 
coating  was  worn,  the  scramble  was 
practicable  enough,  but  when  it  came 
to  crossing  the  smooth  stones  in  a  la- 
teral direction  (for  we  had  commenced 
near  the  corner),  the  matter  ceased  to 
be  any  longer  a  joke.  A  low  stone 
door-way  introduced  us  into  a  low, 
steep,  narrow  shaft,  which  apparently 
penetrated  to  the  very  entrails  of  the 
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edifice,  dark  as  Erebus,  and  about  as 
uninviting.  '*  You  meet  wild,  an-i-mal,'* 
urged  Paulo,  balf  deprecating  the  ad- 
venture. **  When  I,"  proceeded  he, 
confidentially  arresting  my  descent — 
**  when  I  was  at  Great  Pyramid  with 
Mr.  Stephens,  big  an-i-mal  so  great, 
[here  Paulo  extended  arms,  eyes,  and 
mouth,  to  express,  any  amount  of  im- 
mensity] she  run  at  me — I  fire  and 
fall  down — she  sure  to  eat  me — Mr. 
Stephens  fire — she  run."  Assuring  our 
worthy  dragoman  I  apprehended  meet- 
ing no  an-i-mal  more  rapacious  than 
himself,  our  party,  at  least  those  of 
it  who  had  already  reached  the  entrance, 
proceeded  to  descend.  After  a  few 
yards'  progress,  Paulo,  who  would  act 
as  pioneer,  came  to  a  dead  halt,  scrap- 
ing and  rooting  at  a  dark  cranny,  and 
grunting  ever  and  anon  ;  at  last  fhe 
dragomen  gave  tongue,  and  in  no  small 
perturbation,  directed  our  attention  to  * 
the  trail  of  some  animal  which  had 
"  squatted"  in  the  pyramid.  **  Straight 
we  called  for  sword  and  pistol,"  and 
advanced  to  the  attack ;  the  array  of 
battle  was  the  following: — First 
marched  Pauk>  the  magnanimous, 
sliding  on  his  bunkers ;  in  liis  right 
hand  a  wax  candle,  in  his  left  a  loaded 
pistol.  In  like  manner  progressed  my 
unworthy  self;  while  J.  N.  covered  my 
rear,  with  a  blood-thirsty  implement 
in  his  hand,  consisting  of  a  brace  of 
pistols  and  a  long  stiletto,  all  growing 
out  of  an  iron  handle — a  regular  ma- 
chine infernal,  capped,  cocked,  and 
presented,  to  the  manifest  plague,  peril, 
and  perplexity  of  the  hapless  individu- 
al who  preceded  him — to  wit,  my  in- 
valuable self.  Imagine  what  a  public 
calamity  two  inches  of  steel,  or  a  half 
ounce  of  lead  might  at  that  instant 
have  occasioned.  VVell,  on  we  went 
meanwhile,  descensus  avemi  fashion — 
swimmingly — but  at  length  the  expedi- 
tion came  into  troubled  water — the 
smooth  and  slippery  flag  abruptly  ter- 
minating in  broken  stone  and  semi- 
pulverized  mortar,  most  mortifying  to 
the  flesh.  Narrow,  and  yet  more  nar- 
row grew  the  interminable  shaft,  till 
at  last,  we  had  to  take  to  the  horizon- 
tal, and  slide  feet  foremost  as  best  we 
might.  The  heat  was  suflbcating, 
dust  blinding,  and  gloom  impenetra- 
ble. Our  prospect  limited  to  the  cas- 
ing of  the  shaft  some  few  feet  above 
our  noses,  rapidly  becoming  smutted 
from  the  flickering  lights  we  carried. 


"  I  go  down  no  more,"  said  Paulo, 
coming  to  halt  so  suddenly  that  my 
heels  were  brought  in  contact  with 
his  occiput.  **  But  I  do,"  I  answered 
(for  I  was  in  mortal  terror  of  my  rear- 
guard, and  dared  any  amount  of  un- 
tried danger,  for  the  peril  that  perse- 
cuted me  A  parte  post).  **  Then  I  go 
too,"  said  raulo,  and  be  did — not 
long,  however,  for  presently  he  raised 
a  shout — <'  Great  animal — great  animal 
— Mr.  Pea,  Mr.  Pea,  I  see  his  eye  !" 
The  panic  became  infectious — back 
came  Paulo,  cutchacut-chooing  like  a 
bull  frog,  but  stern  foremost,  driving 
the  whole  line  behind  him  into  a  simi- 
lar evolution.  When  gaining  the 
wider  passage,  the  lion-hearted  drago- 
man fairly  wheeled  round,  and  turned 
tail,  rushed  blindly  against  B.,  who 
had  just  reached  the  aperture,  and 
into  whose  peaceable  and  good-hu- 
moured countenance  he  incontinently 
dashed  a  loaded  pistol,  then  flung  away 
the  weapon,  and  sliding  down  the  py- 
ramid,  plumped  breathless  on  mother- 
earth.  The  advanced  guard  having  re- 
mained at  anchor  where  Paulo  first 
ran  over  us.  Convubed  with  laugh- 
ter, and  exhausted  by  our  late  exer- 
tions, we  now  held  a  council  of  war,  and 
deliberated  on  the  mysterious  cause  of 
our  discomfiture.  It  was  decided,  pri  mo, 
that  whatever  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
passage  was  a  mystery.  Secundo,  not 
improbably  a  dry  well,  and  a  hyaena. 
Tertio,  the  encounter  was  hazardous, 
as  the  animal  might  bite — so,  nem.  cotl, 
it  was  determined  to  fight  the  enemy 
on  fair  ground,  or  not  to  engage  in 
mortal  conflict  at  all.  I  thereupon  ad- 
dressed to  the  unknown  an  oration, 
and  blazed  most  valiantly  down  the 
darkness.  Echo,  in  a  roar  of  thunder, 
returned  the  salute,  and  we  retreated 
under  cover  of  the  smoke.  Now,  most 
courageous  sir,  or  madam,  if  you  doubt 
our  vuour,  or  smile  at  our  most  praise- 
worthy discretion,  off  with  you  to  the 
pyramid,  and  poke  out  a  hycena  for 
yourselves.  Sakara,  and  the  Mummy 
Pits,  consumed  the  remainder  of  the 
day.  And  here  let  me  record  the  hie 
of  a  pair  of  estimable,  but  departed 
trowsers,  which  fell  the  victims  of  un- 
flinching fidelity,  and  whose  loss,  for 
ten  long  months,  I  ceased  not  to  de- 
plore— for,  lowered  by  the  fag-end  of 
a  rope  into  the  Ibis'  pit,  like  a  second 
Joseph,  I  burst  my  inexpressibles,  and 
bewailed  their  dissolution  alone  among 
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the  crocks.  That  day  I  suffered  men- 
tal] j^  abo — the  inconstancy  of  the  fair 
sex  was  the  cause ;  for  having  ravish- 
ed a  long  black  lock  from  the  sable 
tresses  of  an  ancient  Egyptian  damsel, 
who  laji  a  mummy  by  the  wayside,  I 
pat  the  dusky  treasure  into  my  breast 
coat-pocket»  but,  when  I  drew  it  forth 
next  morning,  behold,  it  had  crumbled 
into  snuff  I  Courteous  companion, 
trust  not  the  beauties  of  a  mummy- 
pit,  nor  any  other  beauties  of  the  race 
of  Eve — ^live  and  die  a  bachelor,  es- 
chewiug  young  maidens,  widows,  and 
old  maids.  Soundly  slept  old  Remesis — 
fiuher  of  sleepers  the  Arabs  term  him 
—as  he  took  out  his  siesta,  untrou- 
bled with  a  yoke-fellow,  calmly  recum- 


bent in  the  mud.  We  rode  by  him  and 
Mitraheeny,  as  the  shades  of  night 
were  falling,  and  arrived  in  safety  at 
the  boats.  A  gentle  breeze  murmured 
through  the  palm-trees — the  glimmer- 
ing stars  gleamed  fitfully  across  the 
broad,  deep,  flowing  waters  of  Old 
Nile — lights  twinkled  from  a  neigh- 
bouring Bedawee  encampment — the 
distant  baying  of  some  houseless  do?, 
or  the  wild  cry  of  the  prowling  jackal, 
alone  breaking  the  stillness  of  the  night, 
we  dismounted  from  our  long-eared 
friends,  the  donkeys,  and,  at  the  wel- 
come summons  of  our  Arab  cooks, 
closed,  with  a  most  substantial  dinner, 
our  little  go  at  the  pyramids. 


CHAPTEB   rv. — OUB    "GREAT   GO,      OR   THE   PYRAMIDS   OF   JIZEH,    WITH   SOME 
STRICTURES   ON   THE   SEX    AND   PHYSIOGNOMY   OF   THE   SPHINX. 


Great  at  tiroes  are  the  vicissitudes  of 
four- and- twenty  hours  in  the  life  of  a 
traveller  ;  but  one-half  that  period  had 
scarcely  elapsed,  when  our  slumbers 
were  broken  by  the  din  and  bustle  of 
the  war  of  life.  In  simple  English,  we 
went  to  bed  near  Mitraheeny,  and  got 
up  at  Jizeh,  right  opposite  Old  Cairo. 
Some  heavy  rain  nad  fallen  during 
breakfast,  but  at  the  expiration  of  the 
fourth  pipe  (we  counted  by  pipes,  not 
bells,  on  Doard  our  boat.  The  Commo- 
dore), we  got  ready  for  our  start  to 
the  pyramids  of  Jizeh.  Donkeys,  with 
the  latterly  unusual  appendages  of  bri- 
dle and  saddle,  had  been  sent  us  that 
morning  firom  Cairo ;  and  having  pro- 
vided ourselves  with  three  tickets  each, 
not  to  leave  on  the  ghost  of  old  Cheops, 
but  to  bestow  on  the  fortunate  indivi- 
duals we  should  select  as  guides,  we 
disembarked  for  the  excursion.  On 
landing,  we  were  at  once  involved  in  a 
scene  of  new  and  unanticipated  tumult, 
some  forty  ragamuffins  rushing  to  the 
water's  edge,  each  claiming  our  sefa^ 
rate  and  ti)ul^vuf6(f  patronage,  as  guide 
at  the  pyramids.  In  vain  did  the  irri- 
table Iiadge  Bourri  with  the  kurbash 
plr  the  clamorous  crowd,  equally,  and 
without  respect  of  persons ;  in  vain  did 
Paolo  harangue,  with  more  tongues 
than  Cerberus,  and  the  lungs  of  S ten- 
tor.  The  guardian  genius  of  the  Nile 
himself,  or  Father  Neptune,  backed 
by  his  police  of  Tritons,  could  not 
have  commanded  silence.  Yielding  to 
destiny,  I  at  once  surrendered  to  the 


three  first  gentlemen,  who,  despite  of 
habeas  corpus,  had  seized  on  my  body 
corporate,  while  B.,  determined  to 
exercise  his  right  of  choice,  was  lite- 
rally encompassed  by  Philistines  ;  his 
hands  were  pinned  into  his  pockets, 
his  knees  held,  and  his  donkey  forcibly 
taken  possession  of.  One  guide,  at 
whom  he  scarcely  nodded,  was  taken 
by  the  nose,  and  pulied  over  from  be- 
hmd.  However,  off  at  last  we  did 
get,  the  triumphant  fifteen  (three 
guides  a- piece)  shouting  and  jumping 
like  mad  —  donkeys  frolicsome  and 
frisky  (ass-drivers  prodding  them  be- 
hind)— and  ourselves  like  boys  let  out 
for  a  holiday,  up  for  anything,  and  in 
great  heart,  relieved  from  the  pressing 
occupations  of  your  every. day  life  at 
home,  amidst  new  scenes — in  a  glo- 
rious climate,  and  enjoying  unaccus- 
tomed health,  the  days  of  boyhood 
sweep  over  the  spirit,  and  carking  care 
appears  the  phantom  of  some  by-gone 
dream — verily,  one  lives  again. 

Our  path  was,  for  the  most  part, 
through  a  rich  and  cultivated  plain, 
which  the  basha  thought  not  beneath  his 
notice,  inasmuch  as  several  troops  of 
cavalry  had  encamped  therein — tents 
pitched,  and  troop  horses  picketed  all 
around.  Here  were  also  groups  of  fel- 
laheen, droves  of  asses,  and  innumera- 
ble dogs ;  blue-garbed  belles  paraded 
with  little  squalid  children,  and  a  herd 
of  goats  did  pastoral  for  the  nonce. 
On  nearing  the  objects  of  our  excur- 
sion, I  could  not,  I  confess  it,  help 
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wincing  a  little  at  the  prospect  of 
ascending  the  pyramid^  the  edge  looked 
so  sharp,  and  the  steps  at  the  angle  so 
acut^,  that  the  apprehension  of  get- 
ting giddj,  and  then  blown  off,  damp- 
ed my  ardour  not  a  little.  I  do  not 
know  how  far  the  rest  of  the  party 
shared  in  a  similar  sensation,  but,  on 
arriving  at  the  base  of  the  Great  Py- 
ramid, all  appearance  of  risk,  or  even 
diflBculty,  vanished  in  a  moment.  The 
serrated  edge  presented  now  a  stair- 
case for  a  giant — the  giddy  height  was 
counterbalanced  by  the  enormous  bulk 
of  the  huge  edifice — and  even  our 
guides  were  looked  on  as  a  humbug, 
whose  assistance  was  wholly  nominal 
and  unprofitable.  However,  they  at 
least  were  of  a  contrary  opinion,  and 
two,  grasping  each  a  hand,  whilst  one 
followed  in  the  rere  to  pick  up  the 
pieces  in  case  of  accident,  I  was  soon  at 
the  half-way  house,  on  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  pyramid.  Here  I  was 
permitted  to  take  wind.  Again  we 
went  at  it,  the  second  stage  being  even 
less  difiicult  than  the  first ;  and,  rather 
blown  and  heated,  I  stood  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  pyramid.  "  Backsheesh, 
backsheesh,*'  roared  the  harpies.  "  Ma- 
feesh  felons,"  was  the  reply  ;  and,  can- 
tabit  vacuus,  I  felt  out  of  the  power  of 
the  robbers.  One  by  one,  the  rest  of 
our  party  made  their  appearance,  and, 
seated  on  some  fallen  masses  of  stone, 
well  be-scribbled  by  souls  thirsting  for 
immortality,  we  began  to  look  about 
us,  and  cool  down.  Splendid  was  the 
view  from  the  summit  of  the  pyramid — 
the  distant  Nile,  winding  with  tortuous 
course,  the  plain  we  had  passed  through, 
luxuriant  in  fertility,  dotted  with  little 
hamlets,  and  waving  palm -groves, 
spread  like  a  vast  carpet,  green  as  the 
emerald,  and  intersected  by  numerous 
water-courses,  that  intertwined,  like  sil- 
ver threads,  athwart  its  surface.  Beneath 
the  sterile  Mokatum,  Cairo,  with  dome 
and  minaret,  peeped  through  a  mass  of 


foliage,  and  all  was  gladdened  by  one 
unbroken  flood  of  glorious  day.  We 
turned,  and  the  desert,  drear  and  deso- 
late, was  stretched  before  us,  the  white 
sand  glowing  under  the  cloudless  sky — 
no  sound  to  break  the  stem  stillness  of 
the  scene — no  object  to  enliven  its  dull 
monotony — except  the  distant  pyra- 
mids of  Dashoor  and  Sakara,  and  they 
spoke  only  of  solitude,  decay,  and 
death.  On  rolled  the  Lybian  waste, 
onward,  still  on — till  the  weary  eye 
grew  dim  with  wandering  over  vacancy. 
Well,  we  sat  down,  and  wrote  letters 
to  friends  at  home,  dating  from  "  Py- 
ramids of  Cheops** — sand  was  plenty, 
and  elbow-room  abundant.  We  de- 
scended, saw  the  inside,  knd  set  oflT  A>r 
the  Sphinx.  Now  the  sphinx  has  been 
a  much-misrepresented  monster.  First, 
all  travellers  have,  until  late,  com- 
bined in  depriving  him  of  his  gender  : 
he  is  masculine,  my  good  lady,  and  not 
one  of  your  sex  at  all.  Witness  his  beard, 
which  has  lately  been  grubbed  up. 
Now  a  beard  is  not  an  adjunct  of  even 
an  Egyptian  gentlewoman.  Next,  tour- 
ists have  talked  twaddle  by  the  bucket- 
ful about  this  Brobdignag's  "solemn 
beauty,  mild  benignity,  serene  repose.** 
All  humbug — not  one  word  of  truth 
in  the  whole  of  it.  As  an  honest  roan,  I 
will  tell  how  he  really  appears.  View 
him  In  profile,  take  a  side-glance  at  his 
battered  face,  and  noseless  physiognomy 
— you  have  the  intake  of  a  sitperanntt- 
ated  baboon  in  a  judge's  wig.  Now  take 
him  in  front,  face  him,  and  behold  a 
beau-ideal  of  the  ghost  of  Old  An- 
tiquity. 

Yes,  he  has  braved  the  brunt  of  cen- 
turies— their  characters  are  written  on 
his  brow.  Father  of  countless  sphynxes, 
he  has  buried  almost  all  his  offspring, 
and  now  seems  but  awaiting  the  deso- 
lation of  his  old  compeers,  the  pyra- 
mids, to  cong^  time,  and  glide  into 
eternity. 


CHAPTER  V. SHOPPING  IN   CAIRO,  WITH   A    PREVIOUS   DIGRESSION  ILLUSTRATIVE 

OF   THE   NODERN   USE   OF   AN   ANCIENT   SARCOPHAGUS. 


Revenous  nous  ^  Montons.  Let  us 
come  back  to  our  cardinals.  Pre- 
sently, most  patient  auditor  ;  but 
allow  me  just  a  few  lines  of  digres- 
sion, by  way  of  a  preparatory  canter. 
We  are  passing  the  very  pretfy  gar- 
dens of  Roda.     Let  us  land  for  ten 


minutes,  whilst  I  tell  you  on  the  spot 
the  story  of  the  pilfering  Arab  and 
the  stone  sarcophagus.  Well,  out 
with  it,  but  be  concise.  The  tale  is 
as  follows ;  but  first  look  about  you. 
These  grounds  are  laid  out  in  Euro- 
pean rather  than  oriental  style  ;  and 
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80  much  the  better,  say  I.  What 
does  a  Turk  know  about  gardening  ? 
Look,  for  instance,  at  the  far-famed 
gardeoB  of  Damascus.  An  incoh- 
gruoQS  mass  of  tree,  shrub,  under- 
wood, and  red  dust,  an  old  kiosk,  and 
a  muddjF  stream  in  the  middle.  Wood, 
vater,  and  his  nargilleh,  are  all  the 
proprietor  cares  about :  he  is  averse 
to  walking,  and  his  segadeh  enables 
bim  to  squat  where  he  will.  But  here 
are  well-laid  walks,  luxurious  and 
rare  exotics ;  the  palm,  bamboo, 
and  fig,  the  aloe,  and  a  thousand  other 
choice  productions  of  the  glorious 
eastern  clime,  spread  their  umbrageous 
foliage  across  our  t)ath.  The  kiosk 
is  tawdry,  I  grant  you,  and  the  grotto 
somewhat  too  closely  resembles  a 
chance  medley  of  woolpacks,  dusted 
orer  with  all  varieties  of  shell.  But 
take  the  gardens  on  the  whole,  and 
you  roust  confess  they  beat  the 
«*  Groves  of  Blarney*'  by  a  long  chalk, 
which  is  saying  a  great  deal.  Now, 
tit  you  down  by  those  fine  pomegra- 
nates, till  we  have  our  chat  out. 
Some  three  years  past,  I  was  intro- 
duced to  Mr.  T.,  the  basha's  head 
gardener, a  shrewd,  intelligent,  gentle- 
roanlike  Scotchman,  who  kindly  piloted 
me  through  the  marvels  of  this  gar- 
den. Amongst  other  subjects,  he  in- 
troduced his  troubles,  from  the  indo- 
lence and  roguery  of  the  Arab  labour- 
ers. He  tried  kindness,  and  an  appeal 
to  interest  and  moral  feeling ;  he 
might  as  well  have  "  whistled  jigs  to 
a  milestone."  Then  he  had  recourse 
to  severity,  but  the  labourers  were  as 
used  to  the  bastinado  as  an  eel  to 
skinning.  At  long  last  he  bethought 
him  of  an  hitherto  untried  expedient, 
worthy  of  a  political  economist,  as  no 
doubt  he  is.  In  one  corner  of  the 
garden  lies  an  old  sarcophagus,  with  a 
well-fitting  lid,  and  a  convenient  aper- 
ture near  the  head.  Moreover,  this 
sarcophagus  is  long,  narrow,  and  by 
DO  means  deep.  The  bright  thought 
struck  Mr.  T.,  that  solitary  con- 
finement, in  thb  said  stone  coffin, 
might  produce  salutary  results.  An 
opportunity  for  testing  its  efficacy 
soon  presented  itself. 

These  pomegranates  beneath  which 
we  sit  were  placed  under  the  peculiar 
charge  of  a  most  trusty  Arab,  a  fellow 
fit  to  protect  the  garden  of  the  Hes- 
perides,  could  you  take  his  character 
from  himself,  and  a  very   Argus  in 


the  matter  of  pomegranates.  Watch 
and  ward  did  the  Arab  keep,  but  the 
fruit,  as  it  ripened,  disappeared.  Every 
underling  was  suspected ;  none  were 
proved  guilty  of  the  charge ;  and  T,*s  fi- 
dus  Achates  repeatedly  averred  he  could 
never  see  the  plunderer  with  all  his 
eyes  ;  hard  for  him,  for  he  turned  out 
to  be  the  pillager  himself.  Mr.  T. 
took  him  at  once  into  custody,  marched 
him  off  to  the  stone  coffin,  and  induct- 
ing him  into  all  the  rights,  privileges, 
and  temporalities  thereof,  the  lid  was 
fastened  down,  and  Argus  left  to  his 
reflections.  For  five  long  days  and 
^WQ  mortal  nights  the  fellah  remained 
incarcerated,  unable  to  turn  to  the 
right  hand  or  the  left,  and,  to  crown 
all,  fed  solely  on  his  favourite  pome- 
granates :  they  were  meat  and  drink 
to  him.  Now  mark  the  moral  effect — 
from  the  day  of  his  release,  thence- 
forward, the  emancipated  Arab  was 
never  known  to  look  a  pomegranate 
in  the  face,  and  became  an  efficient 
and  most  disinterested  guardian  of  the 
grove.  Mr.  T.  now  made  the 
sarcophagus  a  regular  state  prison — 
Arabs,  short,  long,  fat,  or  lean,  all 
taking  their  turn  therein,  and  emerg- 
ing therefrom  invariably  both  wiser 
and  better  men.  Now,  I  call  this 
a  noble  example  of  the  practical  value 
of  antiquarian  researches. 

Considering  some  half-hour  ago  I 
totally  disclaimed  lion-hunting,  I  find 
I  have  fallen  into  the  very  snare  I  had 
determined  to  avoid ;  for  short  as  is 
the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  we 
left  the  Hotel  d' Orient,  we  have  con- 
trived to  charm  serpents,  overhaul 
darweeshees,  hang  a  Bedawee,  shoot  a 
hyena,  climb  pyramids,  with  sundry 
other  divertissements,  too  numerous  to 
detail.  So  let  us  get  on  board  again  ; 
and  here  we  are  at  Cairo. 

Now  we  go  shopping.  Shopping? 
What  a  bore  1  I  grant  you  shopping 
is  at  times  a  bore,  especially  if  you  go 
to  shop  with  ladies.  A  man  is  never 
more  out  of  his  element  than  when  he 
enters  the  haberdasher's.  There  you 
stand,  perhaps,  at  the  shop  door,  for 
the  time  a  discarded  appendage — a 
mere  fag-end  of  humanity — whilst  your 
'  fair  friends  plunge  into  the  mysteries 
of  silks,  satins,  laces,  and  mousseline- 
de-laines,  winding  up  with  the  pur- 
chase of  a  yard  of  bobbin,  or  a  penny- 
worth of  pins.  I  have  admired  the 
patience  of  a  Job,  but  am  astounded 
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at  the  endurance  of  a  shopman.  And 
yet  is  patience  his  only  virtue?  Verily, 
as  Madame  de  Stael  said  of  Bona- 
parte, "  He  is  a  system,  not  a  man  ;" 
a  regular  combination  of  physical  and 
moral  excellencies.  The  labour  of  a 
Hercules,  the  winged  heels  of  Mer- 
cury, the  lying  versatility  of  CEdipus, 
the  eloquence  of  Cicero,  the  good 
looks  of  Ganymede,  the  craft  of 
Ulysses,  the  polish  of  a  Paris — all  are 
mere  items  in  the  composition  of  a 
shopman.  But  as  far  as  is  the  east 
from  the  west,  so  far  different  is 
shopping  in  London  from  shopping  in 
Cairo.  Mount  your  indefatigable 
donkey,  and  make  the  experiment. 
Up  you  are.  Drago,  in  all  his  flaunt- 
ing finerv,  before  you :  it  is  a  great 
day  for  him  ;  in  fact  a  day  of  harvest ; 
he  per  cents  the  purchases.  The  ass- 
driver  brings  up  the  rear,  poking, 
prodding,  and  shouting  his  incessant 
"Yemeenak  shemalak  oua  riglak  ya 
Bint"  (*'  Old  women  are  invariably  in 
the  way")  ;  and  off  we  go  as  if  Grand 
Cairo  belonged  to  us  "  in  fee-simple." 
On  we  pass  by  Clot  Bey's  mansion  ; 
up  that  broad  street,  i.  e.,  broad  for 
Cairo.  Listen  to  the  shouts  from  the 
Moristan,  the  lunatic  asylum  on  your 
right,  now  reformed,  by  the  way, 
cleanly,  and  quite  convenient  to  go 
mad  in.  Now  we  plunge  into  a  laby- 
rinth of  lanes,  not  to  be  equalled  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Mediterranean, 
nay,  not  in  Leghorn  itself;  the  style 
of  building  on  each  side  peculiarly 
eastern,  and  sui  generis;  the  bare, 
dead  wall  bedaubed  with  stripes  of  red 
and  white  alternately  ;  ranges  of  pro- 
jecting lattice  windows,  Mesherabeyeh, 
as  they  call  them,  defining  the  second 
story ;  a  large  stone  portal,  and  mar- 
vellously shabby  gate,  acting  as  port- 
cochere  to  the  court  within ;  while  the 
flat- terraced  roof  that  terminates  the 
edifice,  appears  as  if  the  builders,  like 
those  of  Babel,  meditated  an  endless 
altitude,  but  got  disgusted  with  the 
job.  Now,  from  a  facetious  method 
of  constructing  the  second  tier  of 
Mesherabeyeh,  so  as  to  project  over 
the  first,  and  the  third  in  like  manner 
beyond  the  second,  you  find  yourself 
beneath  an  arbour  of^^lattices,  protrud- 
ing amicably,  till  they  almost  touch 
across  the  street.  One  necessary  con- 
sequence of  which  arrangement,  if  you 
take  snuff,  your  neighbour  opposite 
you  sneezes.     Now,  underneath  those 


parasols  of  timber,  down  in  the  lane 
below,  like  any  people  kept  in  constant 
darkness,  every  one  does  what  seems 
right  in  his  own  eyes.  There  trains 
of  laden  camels,  curiously  strung  head 
and  tail  together,  tramp  it  in  the 
middle  of  the  populace,  their  pon- 
derous feet  portending  manslaughter ; 
the  high-raised,  supercilious  noddles 
careless  as  unconsciouR  of  the  casualty. 
Now  comes  a  howling  footman,  herald- 
ing some  dignified  equestrian  ;  sakas, 
with  leaky  water-skins,  bedewing  luck- 
less bystanders ;  whilst  your  donkey 
modestly  makes  way  for  some  half- 
score  of  perils  in  perspective,  to  back 
vou  into  countless  dangers  from  be- 
hind. Then  beggars,  that  take  no 
denial,  crowd  you  ;  pipe-cleaners,  with 
their  ungainly  reeds  of  wire,  poke  into 
your  face ;  the  sherbet-seller  tinkles 
his  everlasting  drinking- vess^s ;  ven- 
ders of  doorah,  bread,  and  anomalous 
eatables ;  moping  darweeshees ;  wo- 
men, endless  women,  each  1&<9  human- 
looking  than  her  neighbour ;  brats* 
black  and  blear-eyed,  squalid,  naked* 
with  paunches  like  infant  Bacchus*s  ; 
lazy,  growling,  mangy  curs  innumer- 
able, snarling  over  a  stray  piece  of 
offal,  or  sleeping  amidst  the  turmoil  ; 
grunting  fellaheen,  trotting  under 
burdens.  Ohejam  satis.  Who  could 
count  the  curiosities  of  one  chance 
alley  in  Grand  Cairo  ? 

But  here  we  are  at  last  at  the 
Turkish  Bazaar,  Khan  el  Khaleelee,  as 
it  is  designated.  Some  of  these  sooks 
are  covered  overhead  with  matting* 
supported  by  beams  stretched  across 
the  street.  The  ground  is  usually 
kept  moist  with  frequent  watering* 
and  the  whole  place  steams  like  a  hot- 
bed. But  there  is  a  chain  across  the 
entrance ;  here  we  must  leave  our 
donkeys.  And  are  these  what  you 
call  shops — little  cells,  with  the  plat- 
form in  front?  And  is  that  the 
"counter-jumper/*  that  grave,  long- 
bearded,  heavy-stemed  Moslem,  smok- 
ing like  a  chimney,  and  fiddling  with 
a  string  of  beads  ?  Yes,  sir ;  you  be- 
hold both  shop  and  shopman.  And 
now  the  bazaar  is  before  you ;  seek 
what  you  need,  from  a  diamond  ring 
to  a  penny  trumpet.  Here  is  the 
fancy  goods*  department — pipe  mouths 
and  perfumery;  segadeh.  Cashmere 
shawls,  wax  candles,  robes  of  honour* 
silk  sashes,  sabres,  and  munitions  of 
war.     What  can't  be  had  for  money  ? 
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TWe  a  busy  Arab  tempts  us  with 
new  braveries ;  here  a  wily  Greek 
solicits  our  distinguished  patronage. 
We  will  stop  at  the  establishment  of 
this  worthy  Turk»  who  sits  as  calmly 
eireless  of  our  presence  as  if  you  and 
h  good  sir,  were  not  in  the  world  at 
til.  I  recommend  one  of  these  volu- 
minous silk  sashes — it  will  act  as 
girdle  or  occasional  saddle-girth,  enable 
jou  to  cut  a  dash  iu  Syria,  and  then, 
resplendent  from  the  wash-tub,  split 
iato  three,  each  strip  converted  into  a 
lady's  scarf,  will  serve  as  a  first-rate 
present  for  some  fair  friend  at  home. 
My  wife  and  sister-in-law,  sister  and 
long-backed  cousin,  glorify  themselves 
in  two  I  purchased  at  Beyrout.  There 
is  a  good  segadeh ;  you  don't  need  it 
for  a  "prayer  carpet,"  but  will  find 
ample  occasion  for  its  services,  in 
turn,  bed,  blanket,  camel  saddle,  horse- 
cloth, or  when  you  can  afford  to  cut  a 
dssb,  a  carpet  for  your  tent.  Would 
not  that  fine  embroidered  jerkin  tempt 
any  sinner  with  a  taste  for  distinction? 
Here  are  sabres  that  would  raise  the 
cockles  of  the  heart  of  Rustam.  Take 
jour  sheb^k ;  up  on  the  Mastabah ; 
puff  a  few  seconds,  and  begin.  Prome- 
theus, pitch  a  spark  into  that  Turk, 
or,  if  he  has  it  in  him,  rouse  him  I 
Stir  htm  up !  Now  he  brightens ;  the 
pipe  is  parting  from  his  lips  (I  thought 
it  grew  there);  and  the  commercial 
conflict  flares  up  forthwith.  El  Tagir 
namea  the  value,  not  of  the  article 
you  have  chosen,  but  the  value  he 
imagines  the  Giaour  sets  on  it.  Drago 
comes  indignantly  forward,  and  offers 


one-half  the  real  worth.  The  hitherto 
inanimate  trafficker  now  swears  by  his 
head  and  eyes,  the  beard  of  his  great- 
grandmother  (if  she  had  one),  or  some 
other  imprecatory  object,  quite  as 
nearly  to  the  point.  Drago  mounts — 
El  Tagir  descends.  You  look  on  at 
first,  amazed  at  their  heat  and  loud 
vociferation.  Are  England  and  the 
Porte  about  to  join  issue  on  some  five 
yards  of  striped  silk,  value  two  hun- 
dred piastres  ?  But  now  your  blood 
gets  up,  and  you  egg  on  Drago,  as  in 
every  known  tongue  he  apostrophises 
the  rapacious  merchant.  At  length 
the  price  is  struck,  and  you  are  confi- 
dentially apprised  by  your  draff oman 
you  have  got  your  sash  a  dead  bar- 
gain, albeit  you  have  paid  at  least  one- 
third  more  than  the  price  current  for 
the  article.  Dragoman,  in  parting, 
receives  his  private  douceur,  and  the 
donkey  boy  pouches  the  new  purchase. 
But  now,  like  the  love  of  gambling, 
the  excitement  of  shop-hunting  has 
come  over  you.  On  you  travel,  from 
stall  to  stall,  like  a  bee  over  a  flower- 
bed, till  signs  of  closin/^  the  bazaar 
warn  you  to  give  over  for  that  day. 
What  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  com- 
modities you  find  by  nightfall  piled  in 
a  corner  of  your  bedchamber.  How 
you  re-ezamme  your  new  property, 
and  wonder  what  to  do  wifh  half  of  it. 
Then  a  qualmy  vision  of  misspent 
piastres  steals  over  your  spirit,  and 
you  lie  down  to  rest,  determined  on 
the  morrow  to  wake  up  a  cautious 
purchaser,  and  more  prudent  man. 


CHAPTEB  VI. — ^TBE  BATH  AT  OIROEH — A   SKIMMING  DISLOCATION,    AND  A 

CHEAP  WASH. 


"  Tou  get  up,  Mr.  Pea,"  said  Paulo, 
as  I  lay  in  the  arms  of  Morpheus  in 
the  inner  cMn  of  my  boat ;  "  you  get 
tip,  Mr.  Pea :  time  to  come  ashore — 
the  bath  is  waiting." 

*'  There  let  it,  Paulo,"  I  answered, 
and  turned  on  the  other  side;  but 
Paulo  was  not  to  be  put  off  so  easily  ; 
and,  fairly  badgered  into  my  br — ches, 
1  slipped  on  slippers,  and  tumbled 
sleepily  on  deck.  I  had  never  tried 
the  experiment  of  a  Turkish  bath— 
iilness  bad  prevented  my  going  to  the 
baths  in  Cairo ;  and  we  bad  now  ar- 
rived at  the  half-ruinous  town  of  Gir- 
gcb,  pleasantly  situated  by  the  Nile. 

TOL.  XXXII. — NO.  CLXXXVIII. 


Our  fellow-voyagers  in  the  Pasha 
had  already  got  on  shore ;  and,  with 
Paul  and  Hadge  Bourri,  we  proceeded 
to  make  trial  of  what  the  veritable 
Mr.  Lane  terms  "  one  of  the  greatest 
luxuries  enjoyed  by  the  people  of 
Egypt."  The  bath  had  been  pre- 
viously engaged  for  our  especial  ablu- 
tions, and  was  cleared  out  and  ready 
for  our  reception  after  the  indigines 
had  luxuriated  in  their  morning's  wash. 
Needling  our  way  through  narrow 
lanes  and  ruinous  buildings,  we  reached 
the  highest  portion  of  the  village,  and 
entered  a  small,  shabby  sort  of  square, 
one  fide  of  which  was  occupied  by  a 
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gaunt,  tawdry  edifice,  bedaubed  with 
horizontal  lines  of  red  and  white  alter- 
nately, and  to  which  the  sole  inlet  was 
a  small,  dilapidated  door  that  had 
never  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  a  paint- 
brush. This  door  was  securely  fas- 
tened from  within  ;  and  our  *'  open  se- 
same "  commenced  with  a  volley  of 
hearty  kicks,  and  a  chorus  of  vociferous 
adjurations — **  Ephtha  et  bab  I — Eph- 
tha,  Ephtha  1**  At  length,  the  Bowab 
was  unkennelled,  and  the  entrance 
clear  :  from  the  dazzling  glare  of  day, 
we  tumbled  into  a  dark,  slimy,  slippery 
passage,  redolent  with  most  abomina- 
ble odours,  and  leading  we  knew  not 
whither.  Now  the  bath  (as  every  true 
believer  knows)  is  the  chosen  haunt  of 
marids  and  malignant  ginn,  and  the 
threshold  should  be  crossed  with  due 
deliberation.  Alas !  for  us,  poor  infi- 
dels 1 — we  entered  without  the  needed 
pious  ejaculation*  and  actually  forgot 
to  step  left  foot  foremost  across  the 
threshold — atque  hinc  lachryma ;  but  I 
must  not  forestall  the  narrative  of  ill- 
fated  adventure.  *'  It  is  a  long  lane 
that  hath  no  turn,*'  sa}'s  the  proverb  ; 
and  true  to  the  old  adage,  we  ulti- 
mately debouched  into  a  large,  domed, 
rectangular  apartment,  dimly  lighted 
from  the  top.  Around  were  ranged 
Jewans  or  benches,  high  and  spacious, 
and  in  the  centre  a  jet  of  very  dirty 
water  spouted  from  an  octagonal  base- 
ment of  stone,  cased  with  marble  ;  the 
floor  was  flagged  with  little  square 
tiles,  black  and  white,  in  diamonds ; 
the  whole  dark,  dull,  and  steamy  to  a 
most  uncomfortable  degree.  This 
apartment  is  dignified  with  the  appel- 
lation of  Meslakh — whatever  that  may 
signify  in  Arabic.  Here  the  M'AUim, 
or  bath-keeper,  received  us  with  due 
ceremony,  and  we  were  escorted  to  the 
lewan,  whereupon  we  mounted  with 
the  resignation  of  men  who  felt  they 
were  infer  it.  We  took  respectively 
possession  of  a  mat  and  cushion,  and 
commenced  the  operation  of  peeling 
ofF — in  our  then  degagee  style  of 
toilette  by  no  means  an  intricate  busi- 
ness. 

"  Good  bye,  W.  I  Good  bye,  B.  1" 
I  sadly  murmured ;  and,  as  if  for 
the  last  time,  we  shook  hands. 
*•  When  shall  we  three  meet  again  ?" 

B.  was  the  first  in  cuerpo ;  and 
being  furnished  with  a  napkin  by  bis 
attendant,  put  it,  in  his  simplicity, 
about  his  shoulders,  instead  of,  as  de- 


cency required,  round  his  loins.  Th 
Lawingee,  in  consternation  at  the  pro 
ceeding,  incontinently  remedied  th 
mistake,  and  a  *'  napkin"  was  adjuster 
secundum  artem.  Our  garments  folde< 
up,  napkinned  both  back  and  chesty  ii 
towel  kilts  and  praeteria  nihils,  w 
stepped  from  the  lewan,  and  having 
been  accommodated  on  our  descen 
with  high  wooden  clogs  (rare  putnp 
for  polka  dancing),  we  were  taken  eacl 
in  tow  by  a  skinny  Arab,  naked  a 
when  born,  save  for  a  cotton  raj 
wrapped  round  his  waist.  At  first, 
trembled  for  the  muddy  tank  in  th 
centre  of  the  room  ;  but  my  fears  wer 
soon  dissipated  as  I  skated  by  it  acros 
the  greasy  floor.  We  now  entered  \ 
narrow  passage,  smooth  as  ice,  an* 
nearly  obscured  by  vapour.  We  wer 
cnutiously  proceeding  in  single  file 
when  B.,  who  was  before  me,  loa 
his  footing,  and  came  down.  A  roar 
a  crash,  and  a  perfect  peal  of  laughter 
told  of  the  disaster.  My  bulky  frien< 
.  had  fallen  athwart  the  passage,  ant 
smashing  the  lean  Arab  in  the  down 
fall,  fairly  pinned  him  against  th 
wall.  There  they  lay,  so  completel; 
jambed  together,  that  verily  for  th 
moment  the  twain  were  one.  A  plunge 
and  second  crash  succeeded — then  si 
lence  followed,  broken  in  a  degree  b 
the  plaintive  moaning  of  the  oppresses 
Arabian  ;  a  struggle  was  heard  agair 
and,  rising  through  a  cloud  of  vapouc 
Mr.  B.  regained  his  legs,  leavin] 
his  clogs  and  upper  raiment  for  th 
benefit  of  whoever  might  feel  incline* 
to  tumble  after  him;  however,  with 
out  further  accident,  we  arrived  at  th 
Hararah,alarge,  domed  chamber,  lighl 
ed,  like  the  Meslakh,  from  above 
the  temperature  here  was  most  oppres 
sive.  In  the  centre  of  the  apartment 
from  the  midst  of  a  high,  octagons 
seat  of  stone,  bubbled  a  little  jet  o 
(as  it  after  proved)  exceedingly  ho 
water — an  apparatus,  termed  El  fua 
keeyeh,  or  the  fountain.  The  roon 
was  furnished  with  four  lewans,  one  a 
each  side,  and  small  chambers  occupies 
the  angles  of  the  Hararah.  To  oni 
of  these,  in  the  left-hand  corner,  w* 
mounted  by  a  flight  of  steps,  and  foun< 
ourselves  in  a  dark,  vapoury,  littL 
hole,  with  a  tank  of  hot  water  at  thi 
end  of  it ;  here  we  were  stripped  t< 
our  fig-leaves,  and  set  down  to  steam 
What  a  den  of  torment  for  the  firai 
three  minutes! — the  perspiration  spout 
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id  from  e?erj  pore  ;  we  were  swelter- 
i^froin  top  to  toe — nay,  the  very  wall 
iffspired,  and  rolled  down  water. 
IbeBlackboIe  of  Calcutta  was  a  juke 
^  the  stove  we  squatted  in.  The 
tide  iMxt  followed,  and  we  waded 
ti^roDgb  a  scalding  liquid^  of  the  colour 
sad  consistencj  of  green  pea-9oup. 
"Mr.  Pea,  do  you  awell  ?" — sweat,  he 
2^eaot  to  say  (I  beg  your  pardon,  read- 
ff)— **  Mr.  Pea,  do  you  swell  ?"  said 
Pmlo,  protruding  his  black  muzzle 
iato  our  purgatory.  '*  Yes,  you  swell," 
Leadded,  with  undisguised  satisfaction, 
^1  taking  me  like  a  chicken  from  the 
'ien-coop,  he  set  me  stag^'ering  on 
the  fioor  of  the  Hararah.  B.,  in  si- 
•tuce,  followed  in  my  wake ;  and  Paulo, 
»bo,  in  cuerpo,  did  master  of  the  cere- 
QoDies,  handed  us  over  to  the  attend- 
UitB.  Mine  was  a  meagre,  ancient 
Arab»  with  a  beard  like  a  patriarchal 
b-goat  He  took  me  by  the  arm,  and 
$**^at]y  extended  me  on  the  bench  of  the 
ft^keeyeh.  Here  my  neck  was  wrung 
lad  twwted,  my  back  broken  in  several 
f'^aces  (there  could  be  no  doubt  of  it, 
'or  I  heard  the  cracks),  my  body 
}ii>eaded,  my  bones  generally  dislocated, 
»d  my  finger- joints  made  severally  to 
nplode  like  a  pistol-shot,  B.,  who 
Iij  beside  me.  Buffering  a  like  inflic- 
tioo.  Oh,  ye  malignant  Ginnl  now 
c^rae  the  scrub,  par  excellence — the 
makej-yisatee,  taking  a  damp  hair- 
<^|otb,  began  his  lacerations  without 
l^tj  or  remorse. 

Oh,  flakes  of  unrecorded  nastiness, 
^at  peeled  off  my  sodden  carcase, 
friend  Mukey  displaying  each  succes- 
ii?ely,  and  grunting  a  ta-ib  with  an 
ioternal  chuckle — in  about  five  mi- 
Dotes  I  felt  that  I  was  flayed  alive, 
pomestic  listener,  did  you  ever  super- 
intend the  scalding,  and  scraping,  and 
fioal  preparation  of  a  porker.  If  you 
ever  entered  into  his  sensations,  sym- 
P^ise  in  mine — scalded,  scraped,  and 
*<^afunged.  I  looked  at  B.,  be- 
side me — it  was  enough — the  same 
«i«i  struck  us  simultaneously.  We 
»ere  convulsed  with  laughter,  At 
I^gth,  after  a  renewed  shampooing,  I 
^is  permitted  to  sit  up;  but  B. 
*as  still  under  the  hands  of  his  more 
■ccomplished  operator,  who  finally 
raised  the  veil  that  hitherto  had  con- 
^^ed  the  seat  of  honour,  patted  his 
bare  p — st — ors  most  complacently, 
^d  set  B.  on  his  bulky  nether -end. 
Oar  anatomies  having  paused^  we  took 


advantage  of  the  moment  to  look 
around  us. 

From  the  dark  recess  where  we 
had  weltered,  VV.  still  groaned  under 
the  Philistines.  In  the  surrounding 
dimness,  Paulo  and  Had^e  Bouri 
roamed  mysteriously,  and  the  naked 
mukey-yisatees  hovered  like  evil  spi- 
rits, concocting  new  schemes  of  tor- 
ment. At  len<fth,  there  Hudtlenly  ap- 
proached a  demon,  in  the  character  of 
an  Arab  barher,  with  a  razor-strop  at 
his  leathern  girdle,  an<l  the  suicidal 
implement  itself  in  hand.  Instantly 
he  fastened  on  poor  B.,  shaved 
first  his  armpits,  then  fastened  con 
amore  on  his  throat.  A  man  in  a  pre- 
dicament more  appalling  than  poor 
B.'s  was,  it  has  seldom  been  my 
lot  to  behold.  An  Arab  cuts  from 
him,  not  towards  him,  and  shaves  with 
vast  celerity.  Now,  picture  to  your- 
self my  poor  friend  B.  On  his 
front  stood  Tonsor,  his  razor  racing 
across  B.'s  jugular  ;  on  his  rear 
crouched  his  Mukey,  pailing  scalding 
water  from  the  fountain  airainst  his 
nether  end  ;  if  he  backed,  there  bub- 
bled the  boiling  element ;  would  he 
spring  forward,  there  ranged  the 
razor's  edge.  Why,  one  muscular 
contortion  might  bring  his  death- 
stroke.  And  yet  B.  was  but  frail 
flesh  and  blood.  What  sin  had  he 
committed,  to  be  placed  thus  in  the 
power  of  the  adversary  ?  Oh  !  mis- 
believing Giaour — he  had  stepped  with 
his  right  foot  foremost  across  the 
threshold  of  the  bath  I  But  B.  had 
not  lost  his  native  self-possession ; 
like  the  prince  in  the  Arabian  Tale, 
he  seemed  half  man,  half  marble.  So, 
despite  of  his  tormentors,  he  grinned, 
abided,  and  survived. 

We  were  now  led  severally  into  the 
chambers  at  the  angles  of  the  Ha- 
rarah. My  travels  terminating  in  a 
small  rectangular  cell,  at  the  remote 
extremity  of  which  were  a  couple  of 
taps,  one  of  cold,  the  other  of  hot 
water — a  water-trough  underneath 
them,  and  a  small  stone-seat  by  its 
side.  This  pleasant  den  is  styled  the 
Hanafeeyeh.  My  anatomy  uncere- 
moniously plumped  me  on  the  seat, 
denuded,  faint,  and  smarting  from  the 
recent  operations.  He  then  took  some 
soap  and  palm-fibres,  and  lathered  me 
literally  over  head  and  face.  In  fact, 
in  a  few  moments  I  was  soap-suds  from 
head  to  foot — with  eyes  and  month 
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hermetically  sealed.  I  stoically  await- 
ed the  result. 

A  deluge  of  scalding  water  des- 
cended on  my  ill-starred  cranium.  I 
tried  hard  to  endure  ;  flood  after  flood 
came  tumbling  in  rapid  succession. 
Had  the  Geysers  been  be-spelled  from 
Iceland,  and  was  I  the  plug  of  the 
water-spout?  Perhaps  it  was  so — I 
cannot  vouch  for  it.  I  was  blinded, 
parboiled,  suffocating.  My  jaws  un- 
locked themselves;  I  roared.  Ohl 
fatal  frailty  of  fallible  humanity.  At 
that  unguarded  instant,  a  torrent  of 
most  execrable  soap-suds  swept  down 
my  open  throat  ^inundating  inunda- 
tion! 

The  bursting  of  the  Nile  was  a 
trifle  to  it.  I  was  full  to  the  teeth 
with  suds.  Anatomy  still  palled 
'^sans  intermission."  I  felt  I  must 
flnish  out  my  tank.  How  much  longer 
all  this  continued  I  do  not  pretend  to 
say.  I  can  only  add,  that  at  long  last 
I  'suppose  it  stopped ;  and,  swathed 
like  a  mummy,  I  was  extended  on  a 


mattress  in  the  Beth-owwal»  whilst 
returning  consciousness  suggested  I 
had  died  by  drowning,  and  was  de- 
cently laid  out  for  my  "  loake  ;*'  but 
the  punching  and  pummelling  of  the 
attendants  gradually  dispelled  the  de- 
lusion. One  gentleman  of  the  "  posse 
commitatus"  facetiously  abetting  his 
fellow-labourers  by  tickling  the  soles 
of  my  feet  unmercifully,  with  a  kind  of 
foot-rasp  of  baked  clay.  My  fellow- 
corpses  were  both  swathed  beside  nie> 
and,  with  pipes  and  coffee,  we  lay  for 
a-half  hour  to  cool  down.  Now,  all 
this  was  done  collectively  for  the  sum 
of  flfteen  piastres.  The  dragomen 
washed  gratis — linen  and  sweet-water 
supplied.  I  have  since  then  bathed  at 
Cairo,  been  parboiled  at  Damascus, 
undergone  the  Hammam  in  the  city  of 
the  Sultan ;  but  never  knocked  such 
sport  out  of  one  or  all  of  them,  as  I 
did  at  the  dirty  little  bath  of  Girgeh  ; 
and  now  Cardinal  number  three  b 
defunct. 


CHAPTEB  vn. — CHUBCH    MI88IONART   SCHOOLS   AT    CAIEO -~  IMPORTANCE   OF   THS 

COPTIC  CHUBCH. 


I  AM  sensible  I  have  talked  an  amaz- 
ing deal  of  nonsense  in  the  foregoing 
pages,  and  owe  an  apology,  in  com- 
mon honesty,  for  the  same  ;  but  let 
deeds,  not  words,  atone  for  past  de- 
linquency, so  allow  me  to  act  as  your  ci- 
cerone for  a  visit  to  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Schools  in  the  Copt  quarter. 
Come,  it  is  not  ten  minutes  from 
the  hotel.  This  labyrinth  of  filthy 
lanes,  mazy  windings,  and  dark  alleys, 
are  well  worth  encountering — were  it 
only  to  get  an  in^oduction  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lieder,  whose  courtesy  and  kind- 
ness have  been  long  known  to  travel- 
lers and  wayfarers  in  this  Moslem  land ; 
but  1  think  you  will,  after  our  inspec- 
tion, thank  me  still  more  for  having 
turned  your  attention  to  this  most  im- 
portant mission.  It  was,  if  my  me- 
mory serves  me,  in  the  year  1 825,  that 
Messrs.  Lieder  and  Krus^,  two  of  the 
five  Lutheran  ministers  originally  des- 
tined for  Abyssinia,  fixed  their  head- 
quarters in  Cairo,  and,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety, opened  the  mission  schools  in 
the  Coptic  quarter.  The  schools, 
though  containing  Greek  and  Moslem 
chil^en,  are  designed  chiefly  for  the 


spread  of  scriptural  education  amongst 
the  Copts,  and  a  glance  at  the  position 
the  Copts  even  now  hold  in  Egypt 
cannot  fail  to  impress  one  with  the 
vast  importance  of  the  undertaking  in 
which  this  mission  is  engaged.  The 
Copts  are,  on  all  hands,  acknowledged 
to  be  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  an- 
cients inhabitants  of  Egypt ;  and  al- 
though intermarriages  with  the  Greeks 
the  Nubian,  and  Abyssinian,  may  have 
altered,  or  impaired,  yet  it  has  by  no 
means  obliterated  the  distinctive  cha- 
racteristics of  the  ancient  people. 

Tyranny  and  persecution  have  fear- 
fully diminished  the  number  of  her 
members ;  yet  the  ancient  Coptic 
church  exists  in  Egypt,  of  which  tra- 
dition has  handed  down  St.  Mark  as 
the  Apostolic  founder. 

The  Copts,  as  we  have  said,  are  in 
number  inconsiderable — possibly  not 
reckoning,  in  Cairo,  above  10,000 — 
throughout  Egypt,  some 200,000  only; 
but  whilst  the  Moslem  affects  to  des- 
pise the  Copt  as  an  infidel,  he  acknow- 
ledges  his  antiquity  of  descent ;  and 
his  superior  information  and  activity 
gains  for  him  appointments  to  im- 
portant posts,  once  exclusively  occu- 
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pied  by  the  Turk.  But  the  Coptic, 
though  a  Christian  Churcb,  has  for 
ages  been  steeped  in  the  deepest  dark- 
ness. So  far  back  as  the  time  of  the 
Ptolemies,  the  Monophjsite  heresy  took 
root  there,  and  its  pernicious  error  is 
still  retained. 

In  common  with  the  Jew,  the  Copt 
observes  the  rite  of  circumcision,  and 
abstains  from  blood  and  swine's  flesh. 
Like  the  Romanist,  he  holds  seven 
sacraments.  In  the  Eucharist,  oom- 
niQDicatefl  in  one  kind  only,  and  wor- 
ships in  public  in  an  unknown  tongue ; 
for  the  Coptic,  in  which  the  principal 
portion  of  the  pablic  services  are  writ- 
ten, is  a  tongue  now  unknown  to  the 
people.  Yet,  depressing  as  such  a 
state  of  things  must  be,  the  frame-VDork 
ofcoi  Apostolic  Church  exists.  Now, 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  has  in- 
dabitably  begun  its  work  in  Egypt  at 
the  right  end.  If  you  want  to  light 
jour  fire,  set  the  candle  under  the  dry 
sticks  first — these  will  set  the  green 
wood  in  a  blaze.  So  the  mission  has 
Dot  begun  by  attempting  to  convert 
the  Mahometan,  but  it  is  kindling  the 
dry  sticks  amongst  the  Copts.  Should 
this  succeed,  the  Copt  will  in  time  be- 
come an  enkindling  body  amongst  the 
Moslems,  till  the  flame  may  spread 
from  Egypt  to  Abyssinia,  and  the  long- 
triumphant  crescent  set  before  the 
cross.  Then  shall  the  old  strongholds 
of  Pagan  darkness  reflect  the  rising 
beams  of  Gospel  truth,  and  many  a 
mystic  monument  of  bygone  times — a 
Luxor  or  a  Kamac — majestic,  though 
in  ruins — ^matchless,  albeit  in  decays 
rise  from  the  dust  of  ages,  uprear  its 
vast  proportions,  till  within  the  con- 
secrate walls,  where  once  his  fore- 
fathers bowed  down  in  ignorance,  the 
Egyptian  kneels  before  the  living  God. 
Do  not  think  anticipations  such  as 
these  are  vbionary — mere  creations  of 
the  brain.  If  God  be  true,  great 
things  are  in  store  for  Egypt.  The 
day-star  of  her  prophetic  destiny  beams 
brightly  in  the  distant  future,  for  the 
sacred  oracles  of  truth  foretell  her  day 
is  coming ;  and  in  that  day  we  read— 

**  There  shall  be  five  cities  in  the  land 

of  Egypt, 
Speaking  the  language  of  Canaan, 
And   swearing  unto  Jehovah^  Qod  of 

Hosts: 
One  of  them  shall  be  called  the  Citj  of 

the  Swu 


In  that  day,  there  shall  be  an  altar  to 
Jehovah, 

In  the  midst  of  the  land  of  Egypt  ; 

And  a  pillar  by  the  border  thereof  to 
Jehovah. 

And  it  shall  be  for  a  sign,  and  for  a  wit- 
ness, 

To  Jehovah,  God  of  Hosts,  in  the  land 
of  Egypt : 

That  when  they  cried  unto  Jehovah  be- 
cause of  oppressors. 

He  sent  unto  them  a  Saviour,  and  a  vm- 
dicator,  and  he  delivered  them. 

"  And  Jehovah  shall  be  known  to  Egypt, 
And  the  Egyptians  shall  know  Jehovah 

in  that  day  ; 
And  they  shall  serve  him  with  sacrifice 

and  oblation, 
And  they  shall  vow  a  vow  unto  Jehovah, 

•  and  shall  perform  it. 

"  And  Jehovah  shall  smite  Egypt,  smit- 
ing and  healing  her ; 
And  they  shall  turn  unto  Jehovah,  and 

he  shall  be  entreated  by  them,  and 

will  heal  them. 
In  that   day  there  shall  be  a  highway 

from  Egypt  to  Assyria ; 
And  the  Assyrian  shall  come  into  Egypt, 

and  the  Egyptian  into  Assyria ; 
And  the  Egyptian  shall  worship  with  the 

Assyrian. 
In  that  day  Israel  shall  be  reckoned  a 

third. 
Together  with  Egypt  and  Assyria ; 
A  blessing  in  the  midst  of  the  earth  : 
Whom  Jehovah,   God  of   Hosts,   hath 

blessed,  saying : 
Blessed  be  my  people,  Egypt ; 
And  Assyria,  the  work  of  my  hands  ; 
And  Israel,  my  inheritance." — 

Isaiah,  xix.  18-25 LowtKs  Trans- 
lation, 

But  the  Cairo  mission  has  not  only 
begun  at  the  right  end,  but  t^  has  set 
to  vcork  in  the  right  wmy.  The  Sacred 
Scriptures  are  not  merely  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  students,  and  the  learner 
left  to  cull  his  rule  of  faith  from  out 
its  pages,  as  best  he  may,  but  it  has 
accompanied  the  Scripture  with  the 
authoritative  teaching  of  the  apostolic 
Church  of  England.  The  Bible  and  the 
prayer-book  are  not  disunited  in  the 
schools.  The  "Ethiopian"  does  not  read 
without  a  "  Philip,"  nor  the  Egyptian 
without  a  guide.  This  is  as  it  should 
be,  and  we  can  bid  the  mission  "  God 
speed."  The  labours  of  the  mission- 
aries have  been  directed  to  two  main 
objects :  the  one,  the  establishment  of 
a  small  theological  seminary,  called  the 
Coptic  Institution — the  otht  r,  that  of 
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a  male  and  female  school  for  element- 
ary instruction. 

The  institution  is  designed  for  Cop- 
tic youths  destined  for  the  ministry, 
and  has  met  with  the  cordial  approba- 
tion of  the  Patriarch,  who  frequently 
inspects  it,  and  lately  received  three 
of  the  students  into  deacons*  or- 
ders. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  students 
appeared  to  have  made  considerable 
proficiency  in  the  English  language, 
and  were  tolerably  well  versed  in  the 
formularies  and  ritual  of  the  Church 
of  England.  1  have  seldom  been  more 
gratified  than  I  was  at  witnessing,  on 
the  Sunday  following,  the  part  they 
all  took  in  the  public  worship,  respond- 
ing through  the  service  in  a  manner 
that  it  were  well  if  our  congregations 
at  home  would  imitate,  who  seem 
to  think  the  parish  clerk  is  paid  that 
they  may  sit  at  ease,  and  pray  by 
proxy. 

Of  the  elementary,  the  girls*  school 
interested  me  especially.  This  school 
was  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
the  indefatigable  Mrs.  Lieder,  and  her 
prime  minister  (in  petticoats,  I  was 
about  to  say,  but  modesty  blushes, 
whilst  truth  substitutes  breeches), 
0mm  Sulieman,  a  young  Syrian  wo- 
man. This  female  school  caused,  at 
its  establishment,  no  small  stir  amongst 
the  Cairo  folk.  Educate  women  ! — 
such  an  innovation  had  never  been 
heard  of  since  the  days  of  the  pro- 
phet. An  Egyptian  lady  who  could 
read  or  write,  was  a  phenomenon 
unthought  of  in  the  year  of  grace, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-five.  The  scheme  was  a 
chimera — all  balash  t  Mrs.  Lieder,  no 
way  daunted,  commenced  visiting  the 
hareems.  At  first  the  fair  inmates 
condescended  to  beguile  the  tedious 
hours  by  gaining  an  insight  into  the 
mysteries  of  ornamental  needle-work, 
and  such  like  female  nic-knackery. 
Then  the  itch  for  novelty  extended 
from  the  fingers  to  the  tongue,  and 
they  begged  for  lessons  in  French  or 
Italian.      Mrs.  Lieder  gradually  be- 


came in  great  repute,  and  the  poor 
missionary's  wife  has  been  appointed 
fifth  officer  in  the  pasha's  household 
(the  nurse,  by  the  way,  is  first),  and 
created  a  Turkish  Bey!      Meanwhile 
the  female  school  was  opened,  pupils 
flocked  in,  and  pleasant  was  the  sight 
which  greeted  my  eyes  as  I  walked  into 
the  school-room  ;  and  a  crowd  of  little 
miniature  women,  eyes  khol'd  and  fin- 
gers stained  with  hennah,   presented 
themselves  to  my  view.     I  reverenced 
the  lady  who  had  effected  such  great 
things,  and  bowed  politely  to  her  well- 
breeched  assistant,  around  whom  had 
gathered  a  cluster   of   little   beingf*, 
chaunting  Watt's  First  Catechism  (of 
course  in  Arabic)  to  one  of  the  plain- 
tive ditties  of  their  native  land.     The 
Bible  was  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
could  read  ;  the  Church  Catechism  was 
not  absent ;  and  writing  and  cipher- 
ing was  going  on  at  a  great  rate  at 
the  other  end  of  the  apartment  —  a 
grim-looking  old  Moslem  superintend- 
ed the  same.    In  honour  of  the  visitor, 
the  troop  was  forthwith  put  through 
their  evolutions.     I  laid  violent  hands 
on  various  little  copy-books,  reed  pens 
inclusive  ;   and  though  1  do  not  know- 
three  letters  of  the  Arabic  alphabet. 
I  will  back  my  little  Coptic  copy-books, 
for  cleanliness  and  execution,  against 
the  European  ditto  of  any  parochial 
school  in  England  or  Ireland.      But 
every  rose  has  its  thorn  ;  and  those 
little  white  and  black  roses  in  Mrs. 
Lieder's  nursery  bore  a  very  vexatious 
kind  of  thorn,   which  sadly  pricked 
the  good  lady.     From  four  years  old 
to  nine,  she  informed  me,  **  my  pupils 
get  on  amazingly,  but  from  nine  years 
out  I  can  do  them  little  good.*' 

"  Why  so,  madam  ?"  inquired  I. 

*'  Because,  sir,"  she  replied  "  at 
nine  years  old  they  reach  the  fatal 
age  ;  they  then  are  in  general  be- 
trothed —  many  wedded  at  thirteen ; 
but  woe  betide  the  damsel  that  passes 
her  sixteenth  year  unmated  —  she  is 
looked  on  as  an  irrevocable  old  maid. 
Now,"  added  Mrs.  Lieder,  "  I  never 
could  get  good  of  a  class  or  brides.** 
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Hkbs  is  Bomething  new  and  vigorous 
— tomething  Irish  also^  without  wolf- 
dogs,  druidsy  or  Ollamh  Fodhlas  ;  a 
bold  picture  of  Ireland  Protestantized, 
ind,  for  once  at  least,  the  protectress 
of  freedom  and  the  deliverer  of  Great 
Britain  from  foreign  rule.  For  un- 
questionably it  was  the  Protestant 
power  of  Ufster,  at  the  period  recalled 
ojr  these  pages,  which  turned  the  scale, 
tad  confirmed  the  English  revolution — 
in  event  happy  for  England,  and  proud 
for  Ulster,  but  we  cannot  add  happy — 
history,  we  fear,  will  say  hapless  and 
humibating — for  the  rest  of  Ireland. 
If  the  people  of  Ulster  at  that  time 
could  have  foreseen  that  their  descend- 
ants, a  century  and  a-half  after,  would 
ft  ill  remain  dissevered  from  the  rest 
of  their  own  countrymen — still  a  gar- 
rison, but  a  garrison  for  an  England 
no  longer  Protestant;  that  without 
having  gained  the  name  of  Britons, 
they  would  still  have  failed  to  make 
that  of  Irishmen  respected ;  that  the 
Roman  religion  would  be  again  freely 
recognised  in  England,  and  authori- 
tatively  encouraged  throughout  this 
country,  whither  they  had  come  to 
put  it  down — they  would  probably  not 
nave  assumed  so  resolutely  an  office 
•0  thankless.  Protestantism  probably 
would  at  this  day  be  established  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  a  free  people,  bold 
to  look  the  defects  of  their  ecclesiasti- 
cal system  in  the  face,  because  not 
afraid  nor  ashamed  of  their  social  po- 
sition in  their  own  country.  But  it 
was  otiier^rise  decreed.  Sic  vo$  rum 
vobu  has  been  the  lesson  read  by  time 
to  all  who  support  external  influences 
in  tlieir  own  lands.  Still,  however 
be  may  be  occasionally  stun^  by  the 
tense  of  beinff  in  a  false  position,  no 
Protestant  Irishman  can  look  back  on 
the  heroism  of  these  saviours  of  British 
inedom,  and  founders  of  British  pros- 
perity, who  decided  the  fate  of  the 
Kevolution  of  1(588,  in  Ulster,  with- 
out pride,  and  a  feeling  of  hereditary 
importance  in  the  state. 


It  is  a  bold  step  in  a  candid  novelist 
to  carry  his  readers  to  the  siege  of 
Derry.  The  horse-flesh  and  vermin 
eaten  by  the  apprentices,  were  not 
more  revolting  viands  than  poor  read- 
ers have  had  to  swallow  under  conti- 
nual obsessions  of  parsons,  parish- 
clerks,  and  schoolmasters — 

••  Stern,  rugged  Graham,  thy  rigid  lore, 
W  Ith  pstlence  many  a  year  we  bore — " 

We  compare  an  author  who  comes 
to  our  relief,  with  a  cargo  of  know- 
ledge and  candour,  to  Kirk  with 
his  brigs  breaking  the  boom  above 
Culmore. 

This  portion  of  Ulster  witnessed  a 
wondrous  variety  of  incident,  between 
the  return  of  Ked  Hugh  O'Donnell 
and  the  day  when  the  siege  of  Derry 
was  raised.  In  one  century,  it  passed 
through  a  transition  equal  to  the 
changes  of  six  elsewhere.  Little  more 
than  fifty  years  before  this  strife  of  cul- 
tivated minds,  and  of  hands  trained  to 
the  appliances  of  modern  warfare,  con- 
tending for  the  establishment  or  over- 
throw of  principles  which  should  rule 
one-half  of  the  civilized  world,  took 
place  on  these  banks  of  the  Foyle,  thi$ 
country  had  been  the  theatre  of  wan 
almost  as  simple  in  their  strategy,  and 
as  circumscribed  in  their  objects,  as 
the  tribe  battles  of  the  Red  Indians. 
Topogrjfchers,  for  want  of  better  fea* 
tures,  planted  that  quarter  of  their 
charts  over  with  galloglasses — 

**  As  g'ographext,  on  AfHe  nup, 
With  alligators  flU  a  gap. 
And,  over  undiicoTered  downs, 
Plant  elephants,  for  want  of  town*—** 

— Mac  Sweenys  and  O'Boyles,  men  of 
big  limbs,  and  fierce,  cruel  counte- 
nances, clad  in  lon^  coats  of  mail,  with 
broad-axes  in  their  hands,  and  iron 
scull- caps,  barefooted,  seated  on  moun- 
tain-tops, themselves  drawn  as  big  as 
the  mountains.  Such  were  the  deni- 
zens of  the  place,  before  Dockwra  sailed 
up  the  Foyle,  and  astonished  O'Don- 
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nell,  by  casting  up  his  sloping  green 
mounds^  and  his  deep,  impassable 
trenches,  commanded  on  every  side 
by  the  mutually-protecting  fhces  and 
flanks  of  works  disposed  into  the!  noTcl 
and  embarrassing  adjustment  of  bas- 
tions and  ravelines.  A  little  while  after, 
and  O'Donnell  lies  entombed  in  Yal< 
ladolid — the  O'Neills,  in  St.  Peter's  on 
the  Mount^ — ^Mac  Guire  at  Genoa ;  the 
crowning-stones  have  been  tumbled 
down  at  Tullaghogue  and  Kilmacren- 
nan ;  the  corrachs  have  disappeared 
from  the  Foyle,  and  on  its  placid  bosom 
float  high-rigged  long-ships  from  across 
the  sea,  full  of  rich  goods,  and  cannon, 
and  the  strength  of  gunpowder — awhile, 
on  shore,  woods  are  felling,  iron  smelt- 
ing, cloth  weaving,  and 

**  Jack  the  jolly  plovgbboy  Is  plooghlng  on  hit  land 
Crlet  *  Veoh  /  uoto  his  horsee,  and  boldly  bids  them 
stand.** 

The  maps  and  picture-charts  of  the 
Plantation,  preserved  nt  Lstmbeth, 
give  surprisingly  exact  and  interesting 
representations  of  the  houses  and  cas- 
tles of  the  new  settlers.  From  the 
manor-house,  with  its  many-gabled 
centre  and  wings — its  flanking,  conical- 
topped  turrets,  court-yard,  and  stately 
entrance  gate,  and  the  leaseholder's 
farm-house  of  timber  frame-work, 
wrought  into  compartments  and  pat- 
terns, with  its  roof  of  shining,  fresh- 
split  shingle,  down  to  the  cottager's 
hut  of  mud-walls  and  thatch,  every 
building  is  represented  with  perfect 
accuracy.  Among  the  houses  of  the 
cottagers  one  may  remark,  as  contra- 
distinguished from  the  rectangular, 
high  gabled,  one-story  house  tf  the  co- 
lonist, the  circular,  flat-roofed  hut  of 
the  native  Irishman.  These  latter  ha- 
bitations, with  their  cylindrical  form 
and  chimney  (where  they  have  a  chim- 
ney) rising  at  one  side,  bear  a  ludi- 
crous resemblance  to  the  wooden  milk- 
ing-vessel  in  common  use.  But  many 
of  the  better  class  of  houses  exhibit 
great  stateliness  of  design,  and,  to  our 
mediteval  revivors,  would  be  excellent 
patterns  for  pseudo-antique  country 
residences — a  class  of  abodes  to  which 
we  may  say,  in  passing,  that  we  enter- 
tain the  strongest  objection,  as  out  of 
{)lace,  and  unsuitable  to  the  times  we 
ive  in. 

Our  author  introduces  us  to  the 
principal  characters  of  his  tale,  in  a 
plantation-castle  of  this  description, 
near  I^och  Esk,  a  charming  lake  at  the 


head  of  the  bay  of  Don^al,'  and  near 
the  southern  adit  of  the  Pass  of  Bar. 
nesmore,  a  kind  of  Tyrconnellian  Ky- 
ber,  traversing  the  mountains  which 
separate  the  basin  of  the  £i*ne  from 
that  of  the  Foyle.  Bamesmore  aigm- 
fies  the  "Great  Gap." 

"  By  this  gap,"  says  our  author,  "  the 
chain  of  mountains  is  broken  ;  it  seems 
exactly  as  if  a  cut  had  been  designedly 
made  in  their  continuity.  A  perfectly 
level  space,  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
in  breadth,  and  nearly  two  in  length, 
lies  between  the  rugged  fronts  of  the 
dissevered  mountains,  that  rise  on  cither 
side  in  inaccessible  grandeur,  with  bare 
and  naked  cliffs,  between  which  chasma 
have  been  formed  by  the  mountain-tor* 
rents ;  a  little  stream,  glassy  in  its  sur- 
face and  lazy  in  its  course,  winds  slowly 
along  the  level ;  the  inclination  of  the 
ground  seems  scarcely  enough  to  give 
Its  waters  an  impetus  either  way.  An 
excellent  mail-coach  road  has  been  of 
late  years  made  through  the  pass,  and 
as  you  bowl  along  with  the  most  perfect 
ease  over  the  smooth  surface  of  the 
highway,  you  can  scarcely  believe  that 
if  It  were  not  for  that  pass,  for  a  line  of 
country  extending  to  more  than  twenty 
miles  on  either  side,  there  would  bo  no 
mode  of  effecting  a  passage  across  the 
natural  barrier  of  mountain,  and  moor, 
and  morass,  which  nature  has  formed. 
It  is  only  when  you  look  up  to  the  vast 
piles  of  mountain  that  rise  on  either  side 
until  the  eye  is  fatigued  with  carrying 
on  its  gaze  from  heisht  to  height,  that 
you  can  form  some  idea  of  the  magni- 
tude  of  the  barrier  which  is  thus  con- 
veniently divided." 

We  will  now  present  our  readers 
with  a  prospect  or  the  Plantation  Gas- 
tie  we  have  spoken  of,  the  residence  of 
Sir  Robert  Oakley,  a  worthy  gentle- 
man— uniting,  in  family  connexions 
as  well  as  m  manners  and  feeling, 
the  characters  of  the  old  Irish  chief- 
tain on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  loyal, 
English-sprung  settler  on  the  other ; 
uniting,  also,  to  Protestant  indepen- 
dence, a  respect  for  the  amiable  side  of 
Romanism,  and,  at  the  commencement 
of  our  author's  tale,  a  loyal  subject  of 
King  James.  The  castle  is  so  well 
described,  that  wo  should  almost  say 
our  author  had  had  access  to  the  pic- 
ture-charts of  Lambeth,  or  to  the  tran- 
scripts of  them  at  JMountjoy.  Mount- 
joy— every  time  we  write  the  word, 
we  experience  the  indignant  sense 
of  mismanagement,  neglect,  and  dis- 
countenance,  shown   towards    us  by 
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those  who  suppressed  that  department 
of  our  ordnance  survey,  and  who,  but 
for  absolute  fear  of  provoking  national 
resistance,  would  long  since  nave  car- 
ried into  effect  their  threat  of  remov- 
ing these  national  records  to  South- 
ampton. Mountjojr — it  makes  us  think 
of  Petrie  and  his  wasted  days  and 
nights,  and  services  forgotten  ;  while 
his  country  calls  for  his  aid  in  succes- 
sive departments  which  they  fill  with 
fools.  But,  to  come  back  to  Esk  Cas- 
tie:— 

"  On  the  flat  table  of  an  eminence  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  river  Esk,  not 
far   from  the  point  where  it  emerges 
from  the  lake,  was  placed  a  pile  of  build- 
ings, thrown  into  the  form  of  a  hollow 
Quadrangle,  the  regularity,  however,  of 
tne  shape  being  more  than  compensated 
for  by  the  irregularity  of  the  style  of 
architecture  of  which  different  portions 
were  constructed.     The  Quadrangle — 
built,  it  is  to  be  observed,  but  on  three 
sides,  tiie  river  running  in  a  deep  chan- 
nel formine  the  fourth — ^was,  in  fact,  in- 
tended to  mclude  within  the  compass  of 
one  enclosure,  all  the  necessary  build- 
ings of  a  gentleman's    residence   and 
farm.     The  exterior  wall  of  the  man- 
sion was  therefore  of  considerable  ex- 
tent, but  of  height  varying  not  a  little 
in  its  different    parts.     The  southern 
front,   or  what  might  be  termed  the 
front  of  the  house,  consisted  of  a  low 
and  whitish  building,  two  stories  high, 
with  plain  but  very  narrow  wipdows ; 
and  broken  in  two  places  by  very  plain 
arched  gates,  which  formed  the  opening 
to  the  quadrangle  behind.     The  two 
wings,  as  we  may  term  the  eastern  and 
western  sides,  rose  to  a  considerable 
height  above  this;   both  these  wings 
were  surmounted  by  turrets,  the  east- 
em,  next  the  lake,  rising  much  higher 
than  the  other.    Indeed,  the  entire  east- 
em  portion  assumed  the  form  of  a  cas- 
tellated fortress,  battlements  and  tur- 
rets rose  high  over  it,  frowning  above 
the  rest  of  uie  building ;  and  the  win- 
dows were  surrounded  with  mullions  of 
cot  stone.    In  the  south-eastern  angle 
of  the  building,  a  military  arch  led  to 
the  door  of  the  house.     This  portion  of 
the  building  was  in  reality  built  in  the 
proportions  of  a  castle,  and  as  the  oppo- 
site wing  had  also  its  turrets,  and  the 
slate  roof  of  the  southern  front  was 
concealed  by  a  curtain  wall,  the  whole 
pile  of  building  assumed  the  appearance 
of  what  it  really  was — a  military  for- 
tress of  considerable  strength;  while 
seen  from  a  little  distance,  rising  in  the 
middle  of  the  spacious  woods  that  sur- 
rounded them,  and  standing  out  in  bold 


relief  to  the  dark  hill  that  rose  imme- 
diately behind,  the  light  gray  battle- 
ments and  towers  of  the  eastern  wing  im- 
pressed the  stranger  with  the  idea  of  one 
of  the  baronial  strongholds  of  feudal  times. 
With  a  more  particular  description  of 
the  stronghold  we  may  have  hereafter 
to  trouble  our  readers  :  suffice  it  at  pre- 
sent to  say  that,  as  originally  built,  it 
was  one  of  the  few  erections  in  the  dis- 
trict which  literally  fulfilled  the  obliga- 
tion  upon  every  undertaker  of  a  knight's 
fee  to  build  upon  his  estate  a  fortified 
castle." 

Here  we  are  made  acquainted  with 
Ellen  Oakley  and  William  Spencer, 
the  amiable  couple  on  whose  fortunes 
the  love-department  of  the  story  turns. 
There  is  not  much  in  the  character  of 
either  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
hero  and  heroine  of  any  other  novel : 
the  captain  is  a  gentleman — a  man  of 
honour,  bravery,  and  fidelity,  and  a 
strong  Protestant;    Miss  Oakley,    a 
pure-minded,    ingenuous  young  girl, 
with  a  vein  of  Catholic  and  Irisn  sen- 
timent,   derived    from    her    mother. 
These  associations  throw   us  a  good 
deal  into  Romish  society  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  tale ;  and  we  cannot  but 
commend  the  candid  spirit  with  which 
whatever  is  most  amiable  among  these 
good  people  is  put  forward  by  a  writer 
whose  own  sympathies  are  manifestly 
of  the  strongest  rrotestant  complexion. 
Native  Irish  manners  are  also  present 
ed  to  us  with  an  equallv  frank  and 
honest  disposition  to  do  them  justice ; 
but  the  O'Donnell,  who  plays  the  part 
of  Irish  chieftain  in  **  the  Gap  of  6ar- 
nesmore,'*  is  not  a  Fergus  Mac  Ivor. 
Our  author,  we  think,  has  misconceiv- 
ed the  manners  likely  to  be  acquired 
by  an  Lrish  exile  of  good  birth  m  the 
Spanish  service  at  that  time.    What- 
ever might  be  the  natural  tendency  to 
vanity  or  boastfulness  in  the  man  him- 
self, he  would  have  learned,  in  a  Span- 
ish regiment  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury,  a  sound  knowledge  of  military 
tactics,  and  a  grave  and  dignified  de* 
meanour.    The  O'Donnell  of   "the 
gap"  possesses,  however,   the   tradi- 
tionary hospitality  and  sense  of  honour 
which  have  never  ceased,  in  all  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  their  race,  to  characterise 
the  Irish  gentleman  ;  but  the  writer's 
sympathies  are  evidently  on  the  Saxon 
side,  and  his  Irishman  plays  a  part  as 
subordinate  in  the  tale  as,  taking  a 
broad  view  of  the  events  of  that  time, 
the  Irish  race  did  in  the  affairs  of  Eu- 
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rope.  It  was,  perhaps,  impossible  to 
do  without  him ;  but  had  it  been  prac- 
ticable, we  should  rather  have  had  no 
O'Donnell  at  all. 

Old  James  Morris  and  Tom  Black, 
two  Protestant  settlers,  are  characters 
of  another  stamp,  conceived  with  vi- 
gorous originality.  Morris,  a  Cove- 
nanter— severe,  sanctimonious;  Black, 
an  Episcopalian — blunt  and  jocose, 
but  roughly  pious.  A  son  of  Morris 
having  lost  his  life  in  one  of  the  earlier 
broils  between  the  Royalist  Rapparees 
and  the  Protestant  settlers,  m  that 
part  of  Donegal  where  the  principal 
scene  is  laid,  his  burial  gives  occasion 
to  a  scene  of  startling  power : — 


**  A  few  grains  of  clay  had  been  flung 
upon  the  cofllin ;  and  the  musketeers 
were  preparing  to  discharge  their  fare- 
well volley  over  his  still  open  grave, 
when  a  tall  gaunt  person  stood  at  its 
head,  and  wavins;  his  hand  to  prevent 
interruption,  spoke  in  a  voice  whose  na- 
turally harsh  mtonations  were  not  im- 
proved by  the  strong  Scotch  accent  in 
which  he  spoke: — 

**  *  Ye  ken,  niy  brethren,*  said  be, 
*■  that  we  of  the  scotch  Kirk  do  not  use 
to  pray  at  the  burying  of  the  dead  ;  not' 
— said  be,  as  if  remembering  the  pre- 
sence of  many  Episcopalians — *  not  that 
there  is,  in  itself,  anything  superstitious 
or  ungodly  in  praying  for  the  living,  as 
we  bury  the  aead ;  but  because  these 
things  may  too  easily  be  turned  into  su- 
perstition. And,  perhaps,  ye  may  won- 
der to  see  me,  a  true  and  faithful  minis- 
ter of  the  fkithful  and  covenanting  por- 
tion of  that  church,  taking  a  part  here 
this  morning.'  This  will  introduce  the 
speaker  to  our  readers,  as  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  the  Rev.  Reuben  M'Gregor, 
the  minister  of  the  covenanting  congre- 
gation to  which  Morris  belonged. 

••  •  I  speak,  however,  now,'  he  said, 
*  as  a  soldier  more  than  as  a  minister, 
though  I  make  no  distinction  between 
the  two  characters  :  every  faithful 
minister  is  at  all  times  a  soldier  of  the 
Lord ;  and  surely,  in  times  when  wick- 
edness and  Popery  are  placed  in  high 
places  in  the  nation,  every  faithful  sol- 
dier is  the  best  and  truest  minister  of 
the  Lord.  But,  brethren,'  he  continued, 
in  a  voice  distinctly  audible  to  the  ex- 
treme limits  of  the  crowd,  *  I  would 
improve  this  solemn  occasion  to  the 
ood  of  our  holy  religion.  Protestants 
ave  been  divided,  Protestants  have 
been  distrustful  of  each  other  ;  here, 
now,  over  the  open  grave  of  our  mur- 
dered brother,  by  the  red  light  of  these 
torches,  and  by  the  everlasting  light 


hi 


of  yon  stars,  that  fought  once  against 
Sisera  in  their  courses,  let  us  take  a 
solemn  oath  and  covenant  to  stand  true 
to  each  other,  come  weal,  come  woe« 
Are,  or  sword,  or  famine.  Let  us  swear 
never  to  desert  the  cause.  Let  us  be 
sworn  brothers.' 

**  *  We  will!  we  will!'  burst  from  a 
hundred  voices.  Hamilton  hinted  to 
Sir  Robert  Oakley  to  withdraw ;  the 
latter  made  his  way  back  to  the  cor- 
ner of  the  enclosure,  where  he  stood 
concealed  from  observation  under  a 
tree. 

"  *Then  I  will  give  you  the  oath,'  he 
continued  ;  *  and  first  of  all,'  he  said, 
*  I  ought  to  give  it  to  him  whom  we  all 
love,  the  sheriff  of  our  county;  but, 
brethren,  there  is  one  here  who  haa  a 
right  at  this  grave  before  even  him. 
James  Morris,'  he  continued,  *  stand 
forth,  and  let  no  earthly  sorrow  mar 
now  your  duty  to  your  God.' 

**  Morris  slowly  rose  upon  a  little 
rock  which  was  beside  the  grave ;  bis 
form,  thus  elevated  above  the  crowd, 
was  distinctly  visible  in  the  strong  light 
of  the  torches.  He  reverently  removed 
the  tartan  bonnet,  which,  a  tribute  to 
his  Scottish  descent,  was  the  usual 
covering  of  his  head.  His  taH  and 
manly  form,  bent  by  the  grief  which 
weighed  him  down,  rose  erect  as  he 
looked  upward ;  still  as  was  the  morn- 
ing, his  long,  iron-grey  hair,  which  the 
position  of  his  head  threw  back  upon  his 
shoulders,  appeared  to  move  and  trem- 
ble with  the  slightest  motion  of  the  air  ; 
while  oyer  his  naturally  fine,  but  stern 
and  unforgiving  features,  passed  an 
aspect  of  unchangeable  and  relentless 
resolution  that,  mixed  as  it  was  with  an 
expression  of  religious  seal  and  devo- 
tion, gave  to  the  features  a  dauntless 
firmness  that  was  absolutely  grand. 
He  railed  his  outstretched  hand  to 
heaven,  to  call  God  to  witness  what  be 
said:  and,  after  the  dictation  of  the 
minister,  he  slowly  repeated  the  words  : 
'  In  the  presence  of  Almighty  Ood,  that 
to  every  Protestant  brother  he  should 
be  leal  and  true ;  that  by  him  he  would 
stand  in  peace  and  in  war,  come  weal  or 
woe — in  fire,  in  sword,  and  famine — 
against  pope,  bishop,  and  kine--nntil 
death  be  would  be  true  to  the  rrotes- 
tant  cause,  and,  when  he  betrayed  it, 
might  God  give  up  him. — So  help  him 
God.' 

•*  He  was  evidently  struggling  with  in- 
tense emotion.  As  he  spoke,  his  chest 
almost  visibly  dilated — his  fieure  seemed 
to  expand— his  eye  flashed  with  fire. 
When  be  had  finished  the  oath,  he  drop- 
ped his  arm  from  the  extended  posture 
to  which  he  had  raised  it ;  after  a  mo- 
ment he  elevated  it  again.    <  Brethren,' 
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lie  said,  « it  is  a  hard  thing  for  a  father 
to  stand  by  the  grare  of  his  only  son ; 
b«t  had  I  ten  sons,  1  woold  not  grndge 
their  blood  for  the  cause :  but  here,  in 
the  sight  of  God,  I  swear  everlasting 
enmity  to  them  that  murdered  my  boy — 
I  swear  eternal  enmity  to  bloody  Tyr- 
coonell,  and  every  Popish  governor  of 
Ireland :  so  help  me  God  !  And  it  is  not 
b»:au5e  he  has  loft  my  heart  black  and 
my  home  desolate  to- day,  it  is  not  be- 
cause be  has  left  the  pride  of  my  heart 
in  that  cold  grave,  that  I  take  this  oath 
—no,  I  could,  as  a  Christian  man,  for- 
give the  murderer  of  my  child — but  it  is 
because  he  is  the  enemy  of  God,  and  of 
bis  cause  ;  because  he  would  destroy  the 
Protestant  faith,  for  which  my  people 
bled,  under  the  blue  banner,  on  the  hea- 
ther and  the  hill :  for  this  I  swear  ever- 
lasting hatred  to  him  and  all  Popish  go- 
vernors ;  and  for  this,  and  for  no  personal 
ill-will  1  bear  him,  I  would  plunge  this 
sword  in  his  heart,  if  God  would  so 
highly  honour  me  as  to  give  me  the  oc- 
casion.' 

•*  There  was  a  wild  strain  of  natural 
doquence   in  this    outburst  of    strong 
passion,  that  would  at  any  time  have 
powerfully  swayed  the  feelings  of  an  ex- 
cited crowd;  delivered,  however,  with 
all  the  a^uncts  that  gave  intensity  to 
its  power,  the  crowd  moved  under  its 
influence  like  the  wave  before  the  storm. 
Hamilton  felt  embarrassed,  and  nerhaps 
alarmed ;  he  waited  a  few  seconds,  until 
the    excitement  to  which  the  assembly 
had  been  wound  up  had  in  some  degree 
subsided.     He  stood  on  the  rock  beside 
Morris,  and  grasping  his  hand  in  one  of 
his,  with  the  other  raised  to  heaven,  he 
repeated  the  words-  of  the  oath  which 
Morris  had  first  taken,  laying  especial 
emphasis  upon  the  words  pope,  bishop, 
and  king,  especially  the  two  latter.     He 
waited  for  no  farther  expression  of  feel- 
ing,   but   said  loudly,    *  What   1  have 
sworn,  swear  ye  all. '  A  thousand  voices 
answered  to  his   demand — a  thousand 
arms  were  raised  to  the  starry  heavens, 
as  the  deep  and  confused  murmur  of  a 
multitude  repeating  that  oath,  rose  upon 
the  morning  air.     As  it  died  away,  the 
harsh  voice  of  the  minister  once  more  was 
beard— it  was  in  prayer :  *  Eternal  and 
Almighty  Lord  God,  Thou  that  hearest 
all   that  is   spoken  upon  earth.   Thou 
that  keepest  covenant,  and  lovest  them 
thi^  keep  it,  hear  this  our  solemn  oath 
and  covenant,  and  deal  Thou,  O  God, 
with  each  roan  here,  as  he  keeps   the 
TOW  and  covenant  we  have  now  made 
with  each    other    in   Thy    name.*     A 
hoarse    murmur   of  Amens    responded 
to  this  prayer,  with  more  solemn  effect 
than  ever  swelled  the  resnonse  of  the 
choir  in  the  cathedral's  vaulted  aisles. 


•**  Bless,  O  God,'  continued  the  mi- 
nister, •  Thy  cause;  preserve  its  defen- 
ders, especially  Thy  servant  the  Prince 
of  (5range ;  confound  its  enemies,  and 
let  them  be  brought  to  shame;  and 
give  to  us,  Thy  servants,  deliverance 
and  peace,' " 

There  are  few  Irish  Protestants, 
from  Cavan  to  Derry,  who  will  not 
feel  their  hearts  burn  within  them  at 
passages  in  the  scene  we  have  tran- 
scribed ;  but  we  should  do  them  little 
justice  as  Irishmen,  as  we  should 
grievously  wrong  our  author,  both  as 
an  Irishman  and  a  man  of  talent,  if 
we  hesitated  to  place  before  them  the 
other  side  of  the  picture,  drawn  here, 
for,  we  might  almost  say,  the  first 
time,  by  this  new  and  able  hand.  The 
book  is  plainly  written  for  no  party 
purpose  of  this  day.  If  any  one  will 
read  it  aright,  he  will  feel  for  both 
parties — exclusively  with  neither.  God 
forbid  that  similar  times  should  ever 
again  arise  among  us  ;  but  perhaps 
the  best  preparation  we  can  make 
against  such  a  misfortune,  is  to  ac- 
quaint ourselves  with  the  elements  of 
strife  which  still  survive  around  us, 
that  we  may,  with  God's  help,  ^uide 
them  into  new  and  safer  combinations ; 
for  unquestionably  much  of  the  un- 
reasoning bigotry  of  the  Morrises  and 
Blacks  of  that  day  remains  amongst 
us,  as  well  as  much  of  the  fanatical  hos- 
tility against  England  and  theEndish, 
which,  in  this  stirring  picttire  of  past 
troublesome  times,  our  author  has 
impersonated  in  another  of  his  cha- 
racters, Father  Meehan.  There  is 
matter  for  much  useful  reflection  in 
the  following  dialogue,  which  we  ear- 
nestly commend  to  the  consideration 
of  our  country  squires : — 

**  Spencer  maintained  his  own  opi- 
nions, in  argument  with  his  reve- 
rend friend.  *  What  1'  he  said,  on  one 
occasion,  when  the  priest  had  been 
most  energetic  in  expressing  his  senti- 
ments— *  what  would  you  have  me,  and 
those  like  mo  to  do?  we  who  are,  in 
truth,  the  English  against  whom  you 
bring  these  terrible  charges.* 

**  *  Are  the  descendants  of  the  Moors 
less  Spanish  now,'  replied  the  priest, 
*  because  once  their  ancestors  were  in- 
vaders of  Spain  ?  Are  the  old  Norman 
barons  of  England  now  less  English 
than  the  veriest  descendant  of  the 
Saxon  Thane  ?  Did  you  never  hear  of  the 
Geraldmes  Hibemts  ipsis  HibemioreB? 
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All  over  the  world  races  coalesce  ;  the 
land  of  their  birth  unites  them.  Why, 
with  one  solitary  exception  of  the  Geral- 
dines,  is  Ireland  different  from  every 
other  country  upon  earth  ?  The  Saxon 
has  forgotten  the  curfew,  the  Norman 
has  become  English.  In  Ireland  only, 
the  aliens  and  the  natives  refuse  to 
llend.' 

'•'Remember,'  replied  Spencer,  *the 
tenure  of  our  estates  is  forfeiture.' 

*"I  know  it,  I  know  itT  said  the 
priest,  passionately.  'Curse,  a  treble 
curse,  upon  these  fbrfeitures,  which 
make  you,  that  call  yourselves  the 
gentry  of  Ireland,  feel  yourselves  aliens 
in  your  native  land  !  But  did  the  Moors 
get  no  lands  of  the  conquered  Goth? 
Had  Norman  barons  no  confiscations  of 
the  plundered  Saxon  Thanes  ?  And 
yet  these  people  coalesced.* 

"  •  But  in  every  instance,  father,  the 
new  proprietors  kept  their  estates  ;  the 
Moorish  race  are  still  lords  of  the  Cas- 
tile :  the  descendants  of  the  Norman 
barons  still  hold  their  grants  of  the  Con- 
queror ;  and  the  Geraldinea  are  owners 
of  the  fairest  plains  of  Leinster.' 

"Spencer's  historical  allusions  were 
not  very  accurate,  but  they  told.  The 
priest  slightly  coloured,  as  if  confused 
Dy  an  argument  that  slightly  deranged 
the  flow  of  his  reasoning  and  his 
thoughts  ;  it  was  but  for  an  mstant. 

"  *  And  so  would  you,  if,  like  the 
Geraldines,  you  became  the  people  of 
the  soil.  By  wrong  you  got  your  pos- 
sessions ;  but  the  greatest  injustice,  in 
human  affairs,  is  often  in  the  fanaticism 
of  justice  to  undo  all  that  was  originally 
founded  in  wrong.  Fieri  non  debet  fac- 
turn  valet.  In  some  few  and  recent  in- 
stances,' he  added,  as  if  rather  thinking 
with  himself  than  reasoning  with  his 
companion,  '  there  might  be  a  difficulty 
In  deciding  between  newly-acquired  in- 
terests and  old  rights — ^the  confusion 
that  is  the  penalty  and  consequence  of 
rapine ;  but  all  might  be  adjusted,  and 
the  rights  of  all  respected.' 

"Spencer  felt  it  was  impossible  to 
doubt  that,  whatever  might  be  the  in- 
tention of  his  party,  this  man,  at  least, 
would  do  justice  to  all. 

**  ♦  But,  said  Spencer,  *  you  do  us 
English  colonists  injustice;  we  are  as 
warmly  attached  to  Ireland  as  you.* 

"  •  Yes,  you  are,  in  one  sense,'  said 
he ;  *  but  you  mean  by  Ireland,  your- 
selves. You  look  upon  yourselves  as 
the  Irish  nation ;  you  look  upon  Ireland 
as  the  Council  of  Ten  look  on  Venice  ; 
you  would  be  patriots,  while  you  were 
permitted  to  trample  upon  the  Irish. 
Enlarge  this  narrow  patriotism  into  a 
circle  wide  enough  to  embrace  all ;  fling 
from  you  your  prejudices,  become  of 


the  soil,  coalesce  with  the  people,  and 
then  see  whether  you  will  either  be  or 
feel  yourselves  aliens  in  your  native 
land.' 

"  *  But  do  you  not  know,'  said  Spen- 
cer, catching  something  like  enthusiasm 
from  the  eloquence  to  which  he  was  re- 
plying, '  that  there  are  hearts  among^ 
us  that  would  guard  the  rights  of  Pro- 
testant Ireland  from  the  aggression  of 
any  power  upon  earth,  as  well  as  from 
the  assaults  of  the  enemies  among  whom 
they  have  been  planted  ?' 

"  '  Enemies !'  said  Meehan,  reproach- 
fully, '  I  do  know  that,  among  the  Pro- 
testants, there  are  brave,  and  earnest, 
and  steadfast  hearts;  and  therefore  it 
is  that  I  feel  it  a  pity  that  you  will  not 
throw  yourselves  on  us,  and  coalesce 
with  us.' 

" '  It  is  not  we,'  said  Spencer,  thought- 
fully, •  that  prevented  the  blending  of 
which  you  speak.  The  original  popula- 
tion were  taught  to  hate  us  because  of 
our  religion;  perhaps,  at  first,  this 
teaching  was  not  because  we  were  Pro- 
testant, but  because  we  were  English. 
But  religious  difference  was  made  the 
pretext;  and  religious  difference  ha^ 
survived,  or  rather  has  made  immortal, 
the  difference  of  races  which  in  other 
countries  a  few  generations  has  sufficed 
to  blend ;  but  this  is  not  our  fault,  the 
blame  lies  with  those  who  made  the 
people  hate  us  as  Protestant.' 

"  *  Religious  differences !' said  Meehan, 
earnestly.  'I  am.  Captain  Spencer,  a 
sincere  belie ver  in  my  religion;  would 
to  God  I  could  hope  to  live  to  see  the 
day  when  Irishmen  could  remember  only 
that  they  have  a  common  country  !  Let 
Ireland  he  a  natioi^  embracing  all  its 
people;  let  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catnolics  have  the  weight  in  that  nation 
to  which  their  relative  positions  entitle 
them  ;  and  I  will  trust  the  God  of  Truth 
for  the  success  of  his  church  and  hb 
religion.' " 

Anglo.  Irish  and  Italo-Irish — ^it  was 
an  evil  day  when  Ireland  saw  either 
distinction  established  within  thoso 
bounds,  which  ought  to  encircle  Irish- 
men only.  For  whether  they  direct 
their  operations  from  Rome  or  West- 
minster, they  equally  involve  us  in 
endless  and  hopeless  conflict,  and  per- 
petuate for  themselves  vexation  and 
disappointment,  who  seek  to  establish 
within  Ireland  any  dependence  on  ex- 
ternal influence,  beyond  the  legitimate 
duty  due  from  one  portion,  to  the  re- 
sidue, of  the  United  Kingdom.  We 
are  not  Englishmen  or  Britons  in  this 
country,  any  more  than  we  are  Ita- 
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Hans;  but  Englishmen  and  Britons 
are  alike  subject  with  us  to  the  im- 
perial authority  of  one  United  King- 
dom, in  which>  if  we  Irish  do  not  bear 
the  part  we  ought,  the  fault  has  been 
our  own.  These  considerations  neces- 
sarily suggest  themselvesi  as  we  turn 
over  page  after  page  of  the  volume 
before  us.  Tom  Blacks  and  Father 
Meehans  still  shout  their  respective 
war-cries,  from  their  Orange  Lodges 
and  Confederate  Clubs — each  as  far 
from  the  attainment  of  his  particular 
aim,  as  were  his  prototypes  at  thp  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Recent 
troubles  have  but  called  forth  new 
disciples  of  the  conflicting  schools  in 
fiercer  antagonism.  A  true  patriot  in 
the  "  Gap  of  Bamesmore"  reads  indi- 
rectly an  instructive  lesson  to  both 
and  to  us  alL  We  pray  heartily  that 
we  may  profit  by  it ;  for,  heaven 
knows,  a  people  never  stood  in  greater 
need  of  good  advice. 

We  foiyet,  however,  that  we  are 
dealing  with  a  novel,  and  not  with  a 
politick  essay.  Our  author  possesses 
enough  of  pathos  and  humour  to  vary 
his  graver  suggestions  with  abundance 
of  entertainment  for  the  feelings  and 
fimcy.  Wo  conclude  him  to  be  a 
lawyer,  from  the  fidelity  of  a  legal 
portrait,  drawn  with  much  good-hu- 
moured  accuracy.  Few  thmgs  are 
more  detrimental  to  the  administration 
of  justice,  in  the  eyes  of  unprofessional 
oteervers,  than  the  needless  obstruc- 
tions thrown  in  the  way  of  witnesses 
desirous  to  tell  their  story.  Stop,  sir! 
Don't  answer  that  question! — don*t 
give  US  your  impressions,  sir  I — never 
mind  what  you  thought,  sir ! — answer 
my  question— yes,  or  no  !* — these  are 
some  of  the  commonest  interruptions 
to  which  a  candid  witness  has  to  sub- 
mit, when  frankly  wishing  to  perform 
the  terms  of  his  oath,  by  telling  the 
whole  truth  about  the  matter  in  con- 
troversy. In  the  wrangle  of  lawyers 
to  prevent  any  but  legsu  evidence  go- 
ing to  the  jury,  the  best  part  of  the 
evidence  often  escapes,  or  is  forgotten. 
As  a  good  example  of  this  sort  of  ex- 
amination, let  us  quote  part  of  the  pro- 
ceedings before  Mr.  Justice  Wright, 
relative  to  the  discovery  of  a  certain 
diamond-hilted  sword,  on  the  owner- 
ship of  which  a  question  of  the  birth 


and  legitimacy  of  one  of  our  author's 
heroines  is  made  to  turn : — 

'*  This  witness  was  sworn  in  the  usual 
way,  and  was  proceeding  to  tell  his 
story  in  bis  own  way,  when  the  magis- 
trate stopped  him — 

"  *  Remember,  sir,  you  are  upon  your 
oath ;  tbis  gentleman  will  examine  you : 
answer  the  questions  put;  and  mind 
you  say  nothing  but  what  you  are  asked, 
and  remember  you  are  not  bound  to  cri- 
minate yourself.* 

♦*  •  Be  sure  to  take  down,  Mr.  Town- 
clerk,  that  this  witness  was  duly  sworn 
not  to  criminate  himself:  go  on  now — 
ask  him  about  this  terrible  affair.' 

'*  The  town>clerk,  in  rather  an  audi- 
ble whisper,  suggested  that,  as  he  was 
in  utter  ignorance  of  the  whole  matter, 
it  might  be  as  well  to  let  the  witness 
give  them  some  information  in  his  own 
way. 

•*  'Don't  tell  me,  sirl*  cried  the  wor- 
thy magistrate,  with  dignity,  rejecting 
this  private  hint ;  *  That  practice  might 
do  in  the  davs  of  Popery  and  arbitrary 
power ;  I  tell  the  witness  in  the  very 
words  I  heard  the  judge  upon  the  bench 
— go  on  now,  sir,  and  ask  the  witness ; 
and  let  him  know  he  must  say  nothing 
but  what  he  is  asked.' 

"  •  Fen  ton,'  said  the  town-clerk,  a 
little  puzzled,  'do  you  know  the  pri- 
soner at  the  bar  V 

**  *  No,  sir,'  replied  the  witness ;  *  may 
it  please  your  worship,  I  went  this  morn- 
ing into  the  little  inn ' 

*'  'Stop!  stop!  sir,'  said  the  magis- 
trate, angrily — '  you  are  not  to  go  on 
in  this  manner :  answer,  sir,  again  I  tell 
you,  only  the  questions  you  are  asked — 
say  nothing  but  what  you  are  asked : 
and  rememoer,  above  all  things,  you  are 
not  bound  to  criminate  yourself.' 

"  *  I  have  nothing,  your  worship,  to 
criminate  against  myself,'  replied  Fen- 
ton  ;  *  let  me  see  the  man  that  dare  say 
I  have  1' 

"  •  So  mudi  the  better  for  you,*  said 
the  magistrate,  coolly ;  '  but,  God  bless 
me,  sir  1  will  you  answer  the  questions 
put  to  you,  or  it  is  impossible  to  get 
through  business  ;  do  you,  sir,  intend  to 
keep  me  here  all  night  ?  I  protest  I  ne- 
ver met  so  stupid  a  witness.' 

•*  '  Who  diet  the  prisoner  murder  ?' 
said  the  town-clerk,  making  a  desperate 
plunge  in  medias  res  to  arrive  at  the 
marrow  of  the  transaction. 

"  '  That  is  the  legal  question,' said  the 
magistrate,  with  an  approving  smile. 

"  '  My  master.  Captain  Gresson.' 


There  are  many  questions  to  which  the  true  answer  would  be  **  Yea  and  no." 
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"  '  Captain  Gresson  will  not  do,'  said 
the  magistrate,  taking  up  a  pen,  and  be- 
ginning himself  to  write ;  *  you  must 
state  his  Christian  name.' 

**  *  Thomas,'  replied  the  witness. 

"  *  Then,  sir,  you  swear  that  the  pri- 
soner at  the  bar  did  murder  your  mas- 
ter Captain  Thomas  Gresson? — that 
appears  to  me  to  be  good  evidence.  You 
swear  that  this  man  at  the  bar  murder- 
ed your  master?' 

•*  •  How  could  I  swear  it,'  said  the 
witness,  *  when  I  did  not  see  him  ?' 

'*  *  God  bless  my  soul,  sir  1'  said  the 
magistrate,  '  you  swore  it  this  moment: 
everything  that  you  say  now,  sir,  is  upon 
your  oath.  1  ask  you  now,  sir,  again, 
will  you  swear  that  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar  murdered  your  master  Captain 
Thomas  Gresson  ?* 

*•  •  I'll  swear  no  such  thing  for  you  or 
any  man — why  should  I  damn  my  soul 
for  you  or  any  other  man  ?' 

"  *God  bless  me,  sir!'  repeated  the 
worthy  magistrate,  *  1  never  met  so  stu- 
pid a  witness :  if  you  cannot  swear  that, 
what  did  you  bring  him  here  for  at  all  ?' 

**  *  That  is  just  what  I  was  going  to 
tell  your  worship  in  the  beginning,  but 
you  worship  stopped  me;  I  went  this 
morning,  please  your  worship,  to  the 
sign  of ' 

**  *  Stop !  stop  !  sir,'  said  the  magis> 
trate  again  ;  *  I  told  you  before  you 
were  only  to  answer  the  questions  that 
were  put  to  you.' 

••  *  And  your  worship  asked  me  why 
I  brought  that  man  here  when  I  could 
not  swear  it  was  he  that  murdered  my 
master,  and  I  was  trying  to  answer  that 
question.' 

"  *  1  protest,'  cried  the  magistrate, 
throwing  himself  back  into  his  chair — 
'  I  protest  this  is  the  stupidest  witness  I 
ever  met.  Try,  Mr.  Town-clerk,  if  it 
be  possible  to  get  out  of  him  what  he 
knows  of  this  horrible  affair.'  " 

Intfi  the  history  of  the  rapier,  or  the 
mystery  of  the  parentage  of  Adeline 
Gray,  we  do  not  propose  to  enter. 
The  reader  who  desires  to  beguile  an 
hour  of  these  unsatisfactory  times  with 
factitious  cares  and  pleasures,  will  find 
enough  of  the  agreeable  excitement  of 
a  love-story,  in  the  midst  of  the  weghty 
matters  oi  church  and  state,  to  which 
we  have  adverted,  to  occupy  his  mind 
very  pleasantly ;  but,  although  the 
"  Gap  of  Barnesmore"  would  take  its 
place  among  the  best  of  our  ordinary 
novels  as  a  tale  of  love  and  mystery, 
it  is,  in  the  aspect  in  which  we  first 
viewed  it,  of  a  book  suggestive  of  poli- 
tical considerations  of  the  highest  pre- 
sent interest  and  applicability,  that  it 


will  chiefly  commend  itself  to  the 
thoughtful  perusal  of  that  large  and 
increasing  class  of  readers,  who  take 
an  interest  in  the  past  affairs  and  pre- 
sent social  prospects  of  Ireland. 

Never,  in  our  day,  have  these  pros- 
pects been  so  gloomy.  Many  of  the 
best  friends  of  order,  while  we  write, 
wish  for  a  solution  of  the  knot  of 
strife  in  which  we  are  entangled,  by 
the  sword.  Those  who  hope  for  a 
peaceful  issue  have  no  expectation  of 
a  permanent  restoration  of  confidence 
for  a  length  of  time  to  come.  These 
volumes,  penned  by  an  unknown  hand, 
conversant  with  the  original  feud  out 
of  which  this  disastrous  growth  of 
discord  has  arisen,  appearing  on  what 
seems,  or  threatens  to  be,  the  eve  of  a 
renewed  conflict  similar  to  that  which 
they  record,  have  an  ominous  and  yet 
a  fascinating  influence  for  us.  As  we 
open  and  reopen  the  pages  which  de- 
pict the  jealous  promptitude  to  fly  to 
arms  of  the  Ulster  Protestants — the 
disregard  or  easy  abjuration  of  the 
oath  of  allegiance — the  furious  fanati- 
cism of  religious  war — we  become 
every  moment  more  persuaded  of  the 
duty  and  obligation  incumbent  on  all 
good  men,  to  avert  crimes  and  horrors 
which  no  solution  of  a  temporary  po- 
litical difficulty  could  ever  atone  for. 
That  there  are  enough  of  good  men 
in  the  country  still  to  interpose  between 
the  parties  who  are  now  in  presence, 
and  threaten  speedily  to  be  engaged 
in  conflict,  we  confidently  believe ; 
and  that  councils  of  justice  and  mode- 
ration would  still  avail  to  arrest  the 
dreadful  catjistrophe,  we  also  believe ; 
but  we  cannot  help  perceiving  that 
this  struggle  once  commenced,  and 
rearing  its  head  against  the  power  of 
the  executive  for  but  a  little  time, 
may  cease  to  be  a  servile  or  class  in- 
surrection, and  assume  the  character 
of  a  national  Irish  war.  Whatever 
bubbles  of  communism,  socialism,  or 
even  republicanism,  may  have  risen  to 
the  surface  during  the  recent  agitation, 
will  very  speedily  burst,  or  be  blown 
away.  They  deceive  themselves  and 
the  nation,  who  treat  these  periodic 
spasms  of  society  in  Ireland,  as  the 
trivial  affections  arising  from  such  ir- 
ritants as  the  example  of  Barbes  or 
Blanqui.  The  author  of  the  *•  Gap 
of  Bamesmore "  sees  his  country's 
condition  with  an  eye  of  far  more 
profound  discernment.  The  language 
which  he  has  put  into  the  mouth  of 
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O'Donnell,  when  that  chieftain  gene- 
rously restores  Spencer  to  his  liberty, 
in  order  that  he  may  go  to  the  assist- 
ance of  his  friends  in  Derry,  tells  the 
truth.     Let  them  look  to  it  whom  it 


'^  I  am  of  the  invaded,  you  are  the  in- 
vader ;  I  want  my  ancient  rights,  you 
want  to  keep  what  you  think  yours  ;  I 
look  upon  your  rule,  the  rule  of  your 
nation,  as  an  usurpation;  you  call  it 
loyalty  to  uphold  what  I  think  honour 
calls  me  to  destroy :  no,  if  we  are  not 
altogether  trampled  on,  if  the  arm  of 
0*Donnell  can  still  strike  a  blow  for  his 
ancient  rights,  you  and  I  must  be  on  op- 
posite sides,  and  a  bloody  fray  it  will  be ; 
not  like  this  child's  contest  between  Kinpf 
TVilliam  and  King  James,  as  you  call 
your  rival  usurpers." 

It  is  the  old  sentiment  of  the  nation ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  Plantation  of 
Ulster,  the  nation  still  subsists.  A 
heavy  responsibility  lies  on  those  who 
omit  anything,  in  the  power  of  good 
citizens  to  do,  for  the  prevention  of  trou- 
bles in  which  such  feelings  will  as- 
suredly be  stirred  up.  Great,  also,  is 
the  criminality  of  tnose  who  conceal 
firom  the  one  country  the  wishes  of  the 
other ;  who,  either  oy  the  suppression 
of  facts,  or  the  suggestion  of  untruths, 
induce  our  rulers,  or  the  press  of  our 
more  powerful  neighbours,  to  disre- 
gard or  make  light  of  the  signs  which 
prudent  men  may  read  plainly  in  the 
events  of  every  day,  in  tne  prop^ess  of 
each  day's  opinion,  and  especially  in 


the  issue  of  works  like  this — ^the  ema- 
nations of  reflective  and  cultivated 
minds,  which  shadow  forth  what  may 
be,  in  the  revival  of  what  has  been  ; 
and  give,  at  once,  evidence  of  the 
extent  to  which  considerations  of  this 
kind  occupy  the  thoughts  of  the  edu- 
cated classes,  and  warning  of  the  evils 
which  such  men  see  approaching. 

On  the  whole,  the  '*  Gap  of  Barnes- 
more**  is  a  remarkable  work,  appearing 
in  extraordinary  times,  and  worthy  of 
being  read  with  no  common  atten- 
tion. The  author  is  evidently  a  scho- 
lar and  a  man  of  genius.  Whoever 
he  may  be,  we  earnestly  hope  he 
may  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  his  voice  of  warning  has  been  heard 
in  influential  places  ;  for  the  book  is 
plainly  written  as  a  warning,  though, 
as  we  have  said,  on  behalf  of  none  of 
our  present  political  sections ;  unless, 
indeed,  we  could  say,  the  dream  of  our 
patriots  of  1847  had  been  realised,  and 
that  there  was  in  existence  an  Irish 
Party.  An  Irish  party,  however,  we 
assuredly  will  have  yet ;  and  if  vio- 
lence can  be  avoided  just  now,  the 
laws  at  present  in  operation  will  call 
it  into  existence  speedily.  If  violence 
be  not  averted,  it  may  not  be  merely 
an  Irish  party,  but  an  Irish  nation, 
that  may  spring  up  amid  the  tu- 
mult: such,  at  least,  is  the  con- 
clusion to  which  our  own  reflections 
have  long  since  brought  us ;  and  such 
is  the  whole  tenor  of  the  warning 
given  by  the  able  author  of  the  **  Gap 
of  Barnesmore." 
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CONDITION    OF   IRELAND.* 


Any  work  coming  from  the  author  of 
the  publication  whose  title  is  prefixed 
to  this  notice,  must  have  a  claim  upon 
our  prompt  attention.  Mr.  Pirn  is 
a  respected  merchant  of  our  city,  and 
he  was  one  of  the  secretaries  to  the  Cen- 
tral Relief  Association  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  during  the  appalling  sea- 
sons of  famine  and  of  pei^tilence,  through 
which  this  portion  of  the  empire  has 
passed ;  ana  deep  and  lasting  as  our 
gratitude  must  be  for  the  universal 
outburst  of  generous  sympathy  and 
effective  succour  which  our  country's 
agony  called  forth  from  the  whole  ci- 
vilized world,  to  none  are  we  more 
deeply  indebted  than  to  that  admirable 
society  which  ranks  our  author  among 
its  members.  We  have  to  complain  of 
Mr.  Pirn  for  not  having  recorded,  as 
his  opportunities  afforded  him  the 
means  of  doing,  the  extent  of  relief 
which  was  administered  by  the  Quakers 
to  our  suffering  population.  It  is  due 
to  society  at  large  that  services  such  as 
theirs  should  not  be  unrecorded.  Shall 
the  historian  relate,  with  scrupulous 
fidelity,  the  skill  and  energy  which  the 
military  commander  exhibits  in  the 
destruction  of  his  fellow-men,  and  shall 
such  narrations  stir  up  the  strongest 
emotions-  of  our  nature ;  and  will  we 
be  slow  to  acknowledge  that  high 
energy,  those  gpreat  sacrifices,  and  that 
Christian  zeal,  which^  undaunted  by 
the  overwhelming  extent  of  a  visitation 
such  as  the  world  had  never  seen  the 
like  of  before,  devoted  time,  wealth, 
strength,  talent,  everything,  to  the 
preservation  of  our  fellow-beings  and 
God's  creatures.  We  are  reminded, 
indeed,  by  Mr.  Pim's  work,  that  we 
would  be  wrong  in  limiting  our  grati- 
tude to  the  civilized  world-— 

«« The  Sultan  of  Turkey,"  Mr.  Pirn 
tells  us,  **sent  his  aid;  the  people  of 
India  offered  their  assistance;  the  en- 
franchised negroes  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  the  red  mi>n  of  the  far  West  of  Amu* 


rica,  added  their  mites ;  and  even  en- 
slaved negroes  in  the  United  States  con- 
tributed from  their  poverty,  for  the  re- 
lief of  those  whose  condition  was,  in  thi3 
respect,  one  of  greater  distress  than 
their  own.  Never  before  had  any  civi- 
lized people  experienced  such  suffering' 
— never  had  there  existed  such  a  feeling 
of  universal  sympathy,  accompanied  by 
exertions  for  their  relief,  on  so  gigantic 
a  scale." 

Yet,  as  we  have  said,  pre-eminent 
in  this  rivalry  of  charitv  were  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Quakers.  St  monumentum 
qu<BrU  drcumspice.  Is  there  a  district 
or  parish  in  Ireland  that  cannot  tell  of 
distributions  of  rice,  Indian  meal,  cloth- 
ing, or  some  such  other  articles  of  re- 
lief, contributed  by  the  Society  of 
Friends,  during  the  dreadful  seasons 
through  which  we  have  passed.  As 
secretary  to  the  relief  committee  of 
this  society*  Mr.  Pirn's  attention  was 
forcibly  directed  to  the  condition  of 
the  country,  and  his  impressions  on 
that  subject,  and  his  suggestions  for  its 
improvement,  are  contained  in  the  vo- 
lume which  is  now  before  us. 

It  would  be  a  useless  thing  now  to 
speculate  on  what  would  be  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  Ireland,  if  it  bad  uot 
fallen  under  the  British  rule  some 
seven  centuries  ago.  The  tradition 
that  at  one  period,  more  than  a  thou- 
sand years  ago*  abaut  four  hundred 
vears  before  the  English  invasion,  Ire- 
land had  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  learn- 
ing, is  not  unsupported  by  authority. 
But  however  this  may  have  been,  cer- 
tainly in  1170,  when  Dermot  Mac- 
Morrough  solicited  the  aid  of  Henry 
the  Second  to  restore  him  to  his  king, 
dom  of  Leinster,  from  which  he  had 
been  deposed,  Ireland  was  sunk  low, 
indeed,  in  the  scale  of  ignorance  and 
barbarism — was  distracted  by  civil  dis- 
sensions— was  nnacquainted  with  the 
most  ordinary  arts  of  life — was  the 
continued  scene  of  violence  and  out- 
rage, and  acknowledgedj  a  system  of 


*  **  The  Condition  and  Prospects  of  Ireland,  and  the  Evils  arising  from  the  pre- 
sent Distribution  of  Landed  rroperty ;  with  Suggestions  for  a  Remedy.**  By 
Jonathan  Pim.    Dublin :  Hodges  and  Smith,  Grafton-street.     1848. 
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laws  which  contained  in  itself  full  pro- 
vision,  that  this  dissensioD,  violence, 
and  outrage  should  be  perpetual.  The 
Brebon  lav  laid  a  pecuniary  fine,  pro- 
portioned to  his  rank,  on  the  head  of 
every  man  who  was  murdered.  The 
offences  short  of  murder  it  took  little 
or  no  account  of;  indeed,  it  was 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  outrages 
merely  against  property  should  be 
much  regarded — first,  because  no  man 
had  more  than  a  life-interest  in  his 
lands,  according  to  this  code;  and, 
secondly,  because  the  prevailing  igno- 
rance on  agricultural  pursuits  ren- 
dered these  lands  of  little  value  to 
their  possessor.  On  the  death  of  any 
member  of  a  sept,  the  chieftain  re- 
divided  all  the  lands,  giving  to  each 
member  bis  share  ;  so  that  the  desire 
to  provide  for  a  family,  the  strongest 
toeentive  to  action  in  civilized  man, 
was  wholly  taken  away.  All  fore- 
tboaght  and  industry  was  thus  eifeo- 
taally  suppressed.  The  chieftains 
themselves  were  not  hereditary,  but 
elective.  Here  was  again  a  never- 
endiog  source  of  strife  and  contention, 
and  their  authority  was  subject  to 
little  or  no  regular  control,  while 
their  state  was  supported  by  arbitrary 
exactions.  So  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  the  wit  of  man  to  devise  a 
scheme  so  entirely  antagonistic  to  the 
great  purposes  of  civilization,  for 
which  law  and  government  were  in- 
tended, as  the  state  of  things  under 
I  which  the  Irish  lived,  and  pillaged, 
and  strove  in  deadly  animosity  with 
each  other,  at  tho  time  when  the  En- 
glish colonists  landed  on  their  shores 
—a  state  of  things  which  Cromwell 
•  with  difficulty  uprooted,  when  he  de- 
stroyed the  power  of  the  feudal  chief- 
tains of  Ireland,  four  hundred  years 
afterwards.  The  only  towns  which 
were  found  in  the  country  had  been 
erected  by  the  Danish  freebooters ;  so 
that  for  this  first  step  in  civilization, 
the  Irish  were  indebted  to  invaders, 
who  were  themselves  pirates  and 
marauders. 

Whether  if  Ireland  had  been  left 
wholly  to  herself,  she  would  yet  have 
emerged  from  so  low  a  depth  of  bar- 
barism, it  is  hard  to  say.  We  have 
tM>  instance  on  record  of  a  savage 
people  having  ever  of  themselves  at- 
tained to  civilization.  Archbishop 
Whately  has  drawn  attention  strongly 
to  this  remarkable  feature  in  the  his- 
tory of  man.  History  docs  not  re- 
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cord  an  instance  of  any  race  that  ever 
attained  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  or 
usages  and  manners  of  civilized  life, 
except  by  being  brought  into  prox- 
imity with  a  people  who  were  more 
advanced  and  better  instructed  than 
themselves.  We  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  Ireland  would  have  proved 
an  exception  to  this  universal  rule,  nor 
that  a  people  whose  social  state  was 
such  as  we  have  described,  and  among 
whom  even  the  simple  arts  of  tillage 
and  agriculture  were  almost  unknown, 
had  yet  passed  that  limit,  which,  un- 
crossed, all  progress  and  advancement 
is  unattainable. 

But  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that 
Ireland  could  have  maintained  a  bar- 
barous independence  in  such  immediate 
Sroximity  to  other  powerful  and  civi- 
zed  states.  Under  the  dominion  of 
some  one  or  other  of  these  must  she 
have  fallen,  if  she  were  not  to  owe  her 
civilization  to  Great  Britain.  England 
was  at  all  times,  from  the  Norman 
Conquest,  a  powerful  country,  and 
was  constantly  engaged  in  war  with 
her  continental  neighbours.  The  oc- 
cupation of  Ireland  must  ever  have 
been  an  object  of  primary  importance 
to  the  enemies  of  England.  Notwith- 
standing the  possession  of  the  country 
by  the  British  forces,  it  was  twice  in- 
vaded by  Spain  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth ;  and  many  yet  living  remember 
the  designs  of  the  French  upon  this 
country,  and  their  unsuccessful  in- 
vasion of  our  shores.  Under  either  of 
these  powers,  Ireland  would  most 
probably  have  fallen,  and  what  would' 
then  have  been  her  lot  ?  She 
would  have  been  the  theatre  on 
which  French  licentiousness,  or  the 
Spanish  Inquisition,  would  have  ex- 
hibited. The  deadly  conflicts  of  Eng- 
land and  of  France  would  have  been 
transferred  to  her  plains;  the  rack, 
the  sword,  and  the  faggot,  which  de- 
vastated Cuba,  Hispaniola,  and  Peru, 
would  have  been  her  fate ;  and  writers 
upon  Ireland  would  never  have  to 
complain  that  the  country  had  only 
been  half  conquered. 

But  it  is  said  that  under  the  English 
rule,  the  food,  and  clothing,  and  other 
physical  comforts  of  the  great  bulk  of 
the  population  of  Ireland,  is  inferior 
to  the  condition  of  any  other  civilized 
people  ;  and  the  justice  of  this  re- 
proach must  be  admitted.  We  speak 
not,  of  course,  of  the  condition  of  the 
people  during  the  late  year  of  unpa- 
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ralleled  famine,  when  the  loss  of  pota- 
toes alone  was  estimated  at  between 
nine  and  ten  millions  of  tons,  and  the 
whole  loss  on  potatoes  and  oats  was 
equivalent  to  the  absolute  destruction 
of  1,500,000  arable  acres  ;  but,  even 
in  ordinary  seasons,  the  diet  of  the 
people  is  never,  in  point  of  quality, 
such  as  it  ought  to  be ;  while  the 
nature  of  the  potato  husbandry,  by 
entrusting  every  family  at  once  with 
the  entire  supply  for  the  whole 
year,  combined  with  the  improvi- 
dence of  the  Irish  character,  leads 
to  that  reckless  consumption  at 
the  beginning  of  the  season,  which 
never  fails  to  entail  scarcity,  and  in 
some  districts  almost  periodical  fa- 
mine, before  the  new  crop  comes  in. 
Whether  the  food  of  our  people  in 
ordinary  years  falls  so  much  short  of 
that  of  the  continental  states,  as  most 
writers  would  have  us  to  suppose,  we 
would  be  rather  inclined  to  question. 
In  the  government  tables,  which  were 
prepared  in  France  with  great  care,  in 
the  year  1846,  from  returns  made  from 
every  commune  or  parish  in  France,  we 
find  that  the  average  daily  consumption 
for  the  whole  population,  including  as 
well  the  surplus  consumption  of  the 
wealthy  and  luxurious  as  the  more 
limited  sustenance  of  the  poor,  was  as 
follows : — 

Bread-stuffs  and  vegetables    .     15   oz. 

Meat If  oz. 

Wine,  beer,  &c.  7  oz.,  or  about  ^  a  pint. 

When  such  is  the  average  for  the 
whole  population,  both  rich  and  poor, 
wretched  indeed  must  be  the  condition 
of  the  latter.  This  average,  we  are 
told,  is  less  by  a  third  than  the  allow- 
ance to  convicts. 

But  the  questions  that  press  upon 
us  are,  to  what  is  it  that  our  own 
misery  is  to  be  ascribed,  and  what  are 
the  means  of  its  alleviation  ?  To  an- 
swer these  questions  honestly,  we  must 
be  careful  to  distinguish  between  a  re- 
mote and  immediate  cause  ;  and  look- 
ing at  our  condition  fairly,  and  in  a 
candid  spirit,  we  are  forced  to  avow 
that  our  present  degradation  is  in  so 
great  an  extent  attributable  to  our- 
selves, that  any  other  causes  that  may 
have  concurred  sink  into  utter  insigni- 
ficance. It  is  to  the  indolence,  improvi- 
dence, and  ignorance,  which  has  uni- 
formly pervaded,  at  least,  three  pro- 
vinees  of  Ireland,  that  we  must 
unhtsitatingly  ascribt  our  present  de- 


graded condition.  To  what  this  in- 
dolence, improvidence,  and  ignorance 
is  to  be  ascribed  is,  as  we  have  said,  a 
distinct  consideration  ;  but  it  is  its 
existence  that  has  degraded  us.  We 
except  no  class.  We  admit  that  the 
landlords  of  Ireland  have,  of  late 
years,  become,  in  a  great  measure, 
alive  to  the  responsibilities  which  the 
possession  of  property  entails,  and  to 
the  necessity  for  exercising  an  active 
and  vigilant  control  over  its  manage- 
ment. This  improvement  in  the  up- 
per classes  is  yet  very  imperfectly  de- 
veloped, and  is  of  very  recent  date. 
It  is  thwarted  and  impeded,  notwith- 
standing the  best  intentions  on  the 
part  of  very  many  of  the  present  race 
of  landlords,  by  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  find  themselves  placed, 
involved  as  they  are,  and  rendered 
utterly  powerless  by  a  load  of  incum- 
brances created  by  their  predecessors, 
who  have,  indeed,  a  heavy  account  to 
answer  for,  for  the  grievous  perversion 
and  abandonment  of  the  trusts  that 
were  confided  to  them.  A  still  more 
responsible,  because  with  the  Irish 
peasantry  a  more  influential  body,  the 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood  are  still 
more  heavily  accountable  for  the  con- 
dition of  the  country.  The  faults  of 
the  landlords  were  chiefly  those  of  ne- 
glect—those of  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood  are  crimes  of  the  most  deli- 
berate commission.  They  have  in  every 
way  perverted  and  desecrated  the  du- 
ties of  their  sacred  calling.  Instruc- 
tors of  their  flocks,  they  have  studi- 
ously kept  them  in  ignorance;  ministers 
of  the  gospel,  they  have  sown  ran- 
cour, hatred,  and  malevolence,  agaiust 
their  Protestant  rulers  and  fellow- 
subjects,  as  widely  as  they  could 
disseminate  it.  There  are,  and  al- 
ways have  been,  some  few  bright 
and  holy  exceptions — exceptions  the 
brighter  and  the  nobler,  because  that, 
acting  from  a  sense  of  right,  they  have 
placed  themselves  in  opposition  and  hos- 
tility to  the  opinions  and  practices  of 
their  fellows,  the  surest  test  of  a  brave 
and  good  man  ;  but  the  great  bulk  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  have- 
ever  been  ready  to  head  an  insurrec- 
tion in  the  field,  or  to  stimulate  to 
outrage  even  from  the  altar.  And  up 
to  this  very  hour  how  few  of  them  are 
to  be  found  in  the  disturbed  districts 
of  Ireland,  who  avail  themselves  of 
the  unquestionable  control  which  they 
possets  over  their  people,  to  sappreie 
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those  cold-blooded  and  revolting  enor- 
mitieS) which  have  brought  such  infamy 
npon  the  land.  Could  these  continue, 
if  universally  opposed  by  the  priest- 
hood? "  My  unaltered  opinion,'*  said 
that  unflinching  statesman.  Lord  Clare, 
some  fifty  years  ago,  "  is,  that  so  long 
as  human  nature  and  the  Popish  re- 
ligion continue  to  be  what  I  know  they 
are,  a  conscientious  Popish  ecclesiastic 
never  will  become  a  well-attached  sub- 
ject to  a  Protestant  state,  and  that  the 
Popish  clergy  must  always  have  a 
commanding  influence  on  every  mem- 
ber  of  that  communion."  Intelligence 
and  independence  will  abate  or  destroy 
this  influence ;  but  so  long  as  igno- 
rance and  poverty  abound,  this  influ- 
ence will  prevail,  and  the  continued 
turbulence  and  discontent  of  Ireland 
will  confirm  the  justice  of  Lord  Clare's 
prediction. 

Then  to  this  indifference  on  the  part  of 
the  upper  classes,  and  direct  incentives 
to  evil  on  thepart  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood,  we  have  the  lower  classes, 
the  industrial  energy  of  the  country, 
paralyzed  by  ignorance,  abandoning 
themselves, when  at  home,  to  that  indo- 
lence which  has  become  the  temper 
of  the  country,  though  capable  of  ac- 
tive and  sustained  exertion,when  trans- 
ferred to  some  happier  sphere,  where 
industry  prevails ;  a  people  most 
enduring  of  privation,  most  patient 
under  suffering,  eminently  intelligent, 
excelling  in  all  the  domestic  virtues- 
kindly,  hospitable,  compassionate,  and 
the  very  opposite  to  what  strangers, 
judging  from  the  few  plague-spots 
which  deform  the  land,  would  pro- 
nounce them  to  be  ;  but  as  a  conse- 
quence of  their  ignorance  and  indo- 
lence, abandoning  themselves,  with  the 
most  absolute  credulity,  to  those  expec- 
tations of  political  advantage,  which 
bad  and  designing  men  have  constantly 
held  forth,  to  the  utter  prostration  of 
all  self-reliance,  energy,  and  fore- 
thoaght,  by  which  alone  prosperity 
can  be  attained. 

We  are  aware  that  this  is  not  the 
language  that  is  popular,  but  we  know 
that  it  is  the  language  that  is  true,  and 
we  feel  that  it  is  the  language  that  is 
necessary.  A  people  are  as  susceptible 
of  flattery  as  an  individual,  if  not  more 
to.  Democrats  must  pander  to  the 
passions,  and  flatter  the  humours  of 
their  supporters ;  and  now  that  Ca* 
tholic    Emancipation,    Parliamentary 

Reform,  and  Municipal  Reform  have 


served  their  tarn,  and  had  their  da^— 
now  that  there  is  not  a  single  political 
grievance    which  they  can,    by    any 
amount  of  sophistry,  make  appreciable 
by  the  people,  they  fall  back  upon  the 
old  enmity  to  England,  which  would 
long    since    have    subsided   with   the 
causes  in  which  it  originated,  hut  for 
the  incessant  efforts  which  are  made 
to  perpetuate  it,  and  ascribe  all  the 
social  distress  of  the  country  to  the 
English   connexion.      This,   we  need 
hardly  tell  our  readers,  is  mere  asser- 
tion on  their  part,  and  is  not  supported 
by   one  single  tittle  of  proof.      We 
challenge  them  to  connect  the  existing 
poverty  of  Ireland  in  the  slightest  degree 
with  the  present  relations  subsisting  be- 
tween the  two  countries.     Our  author 
would  not  hesitate  one  moment,  if  he 
thought  it   right,    to   denounce    the 
Union  as  the  source  of   our  social 
grievances.      He  condemns  the  past 
misgovernment  of  England  in   some 
respects  in  harsher  terms  than  occurs 
to  us  to  be  reasonable  ;  but  among  the 
many  suggestions  which  he  submits  to 
his  readers  for  the  improvement  of  the 
country,    that  of  the  Repeal  of  the 
Union    never    once    occurs   to    him. 
Bear  in  mind,  too,  that  our  author  is 
an  eminent  merchant — one  who  carries 
on  his  business  in  this  metropolis,  and 
is    a  member  of  that  class  which  it 
is  the  fashion  to  say  would   be    pe- 
culiarly   benefited    by   severing    the 
connexion    between     the     countries. 
This   makes  his  testimony  peculiarly 
valuable  on  this  subject ;  and  yet  this 
gentleman,  writing  at  this  time,  when 
political  excitement  on  the  subject  of 
repeal  is  at  the  highest,  wedded  to  no 
party,  most  competent,  if  any  man  be 
so,   to  form  a  sound  judgment,  and 
incapable  of  concealing  or  suppressing 
what  he  feels  to  be  true — one  who  has 
proved  his  affection  for  his  country  by 
the  exertions  which  he  made  for  the 
relief  of  her  famine-stricken  people- 
he  never  ventures  to  suggest  that  the 
slightest    social   advantage   could    be 
derived  from  a  Repeal  of  the  Union. 
As  to  th^.  effect  of  the  agitation  of 
this  measure,  he  thus  expresses  him- 
self:— 

**  The  agitation  produced  in  the  mindl 
of  men  by  the  various  political  assoeia* 
tions,  whether  for  the  advocacy  of  those 
claims,  or  for  a  repeal  of  the  Union,  has 
had  a  serious  effect  in  depressmff  indus- 
try ;  by  holding  out  to  the  people  uode- 
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fined  prospects  of  important  advantages, 
to  be  obtained  from  political  changes, 
-which  have  tended  to  withdraw  tnem 
from  a  reliance  on  their  own  exertions, 
as  the  only  sure  means  of  improving 
their  condition." 

One  argument,  indeed,  we  have 
known  to  be  urged  against  the  British 
connexion.  It  is  said,  and  there  is 
but  too  much  truth  in  the  observation, 
that  the  administration  of  Ireland  is 
conducted  by  playing  off  one  party 
against  another — by  now  sacrificing 
the  interests  of  Protestants  to  Roman 
Catholics,  and  again  that  of  Roman 
Catholics  to  Protestants,  as  it  best 
suits  at  the  time  the  state  of  parties, 
and  the  political  convenience  of  the 
ministry.  But  admitting  that  this 
evil  exists  in  our  connexion  with  Great 
Britain,  is  it  one  which  we  can  in  any 
way  hope  to  get  rid  of  by  being 
severed  from  her  ?  Lamentable  as  it 
is  that  such  a  state  of  things  should 
exist,  yet  is  it  not  the  necessary  and 
unavoidable  consequence  of  party?  How 
would  we  become  exempt  from  it  by 
havingagovernmentinlreland?  Would 
such  a  government  be  less  dependant 
on  the  great  divisions  into  which  so- 
ciety is  resolved,  or  less  anxious  to 
procure  the  support  of  either  of  them? 
In  a  popular  constitution,  to  say  that 
the  government  is  anxious  to  conciliate 
any  particular  party,  is  merely  equiva- 
lent to  saying,  that  such  party  is  itself 
influential.  Very  probably,  indeed, 
under  an  Irish  government,  Protes- 
tantism would  never  be  conciliated  at 
the  expense  of  Romanism,  for  it  is  by 
no  means  likely  that  Protestantism 
would  then  have  much  influence  in  the 
state ;  but  Republicanism  would  be 
conciliated  at  the  expense  of  Com- 
munism, or  Communism  at  the  expense 
of  Socialism  ;  for  so  long  as  powerful 
and  antagonistic  parties  divide  the 
state,  which  will  be  as  long  as  man  is 
fallible,  and  the  expression  of  opinion 
is  free,  so  long  will  the  government  be 
administered,  and  the  equilibrium  of 
the  state  preserved,  by  the  mutual 
counterpoise  of  one  party  against  the 
other.  We  never  can  expect  to  escape 
from  such  a  state  of  things,  except  by 
sinking  into  a  pure  democracy,  then 
indeed  all  party  will  be  absorbed,  and 
all  expression  of  opinion  suppressed, 
in  the  uncontrolled  will  of  the  tyrant 
majority. 

But  although  we  are  firmly  con- 


vinced that  it  is  impossible  to  maintain 
that  the  poverty  and  degradation  of 
Ireland  is  referable  to  the  connexion 
between  the  two  countries  as  it  now 
subsists,  it  is  equally  impossible  to 
deny  that  much,  very  much,  of  the 
evils  under  which  we  labour,  the 
greatest  of  them  being  those  which  are 
fixed  in  the  habits  and  character  of 
our  people,  are  to  be  traced  to  the 
relation  which  existed  between  the 
countries,  from  their  first  connexion^, 
down  to  comparatively  a  very  recent 
date,  perhaps  we  might  say  down  to 
the  period  of  the  Union.  The  nature 
of  this  relation,  and  its  effect  upon  the 
character  of  the  country,  is  sketched 
by  Mr.  Pim  in  the  two  opening  chap, 
ters  of  his  book.  One  very  important 
feature  he  thus  notices : — 

"  The  energetic  character  and  indus- 
trious habits  of  the  people  of  England 
have  been  ascribed,  and  probably  cor- 
rectly, to  the  thorough  amalgamation  of 
the  Saxon  inhabitants  with  their  Nor- 
man conquerors.  These,  seizing  on  all 
the  property  of  the  country,  reduced  its 
former  possessors  to  unresisting  sub- 
mission to  their  will,  yet  in  course  of 
time  yielded  to  the  influence  of  numbers, 
adopted  the  language,  and  much  of  the 
laws  and  political  institutions  of  the 
conquered  Saxons,  and  the  two  nations 
became  one  people.  But  Ireland,  al- 
though invaded,  vanquished  in  warfare, 
her  princes  stripped  of  their  inheritance, 
and  her  people  oent  beneath  the  yoke  of 
strangers,  was  never  so  thoroughly  sub- 
dued as  to  blend  the  conquerors  and  the 
conquered  into  one. 

«<  Some  intention  of  subjugating  the 
whole  island  appears  to  have  existed  at 
first,  as  is  shown  by  the  settlement  of 
the  Fitzgeralds,  the  De  Courcys,  the 
families  of  Roche,  Barry,  and  others  in 
Munster,  and  of  the  De  Burghs  in  Con- 
naught.  But  these  distant  settlers,  so 
far  separated  from  the  seat  of  gov^n- 
ment,  intermarried  with  the  native  Irish, 
adopted  their  language  and  manners, 
assumed  the  power  and  state  of  Irish 
chieftains,  and  became.  In  the  language 
of  the  old  chroniclers,  *  ipsis  Uibemis 
Hiberniores.'  Even  the  powerful  ba- 
rons of  Leinster,  the  Fitzgeralds  earls 
of  Kiidare,  the  Butlers  earls  of  Or- 
monde,  and  others,  while  professing  al- 
legiance to  the  King  of  England,  exer- 
cised independent  authority  in  their  own 
territories.  They  made  war  upon  each 
other,  or  against  the  native  Irish,  at 
their  own  pleasure.  The  king's  writ 
had  no  course  within  their  jurisdiction. 
The  Irish  princes  who  had  offered  hom- 
age, and  made  nominal  submission  to 
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Henry,  resumed  their  former  indepen- 
dence as  soon  as  he  left  Ireland ;  and 
thus,  before  the  terminationof  a  ccntary, 
the  English  rule  and  law  were  confined 
to  the  limits  of  the  Pale,  comprising^  the 
four  counties  of  Dublin,  Louth,  Meath, 
and  Kildare,  and  to  the  maritime  cities 
of  Cork,  Waterford,  and  a  few  others 
of  less  note.'* 

It  was  to  this  imperfect  reduction 
of  the  native  Irish  that  the  constant 
rebellions  that  distracted  the  country 
for  many  centuries  afterwards,  is 
mainly  to  be  referred.  The  great  ex- 
tent of  the  grants,  moreover,  that  was 
from  time  to  time  made  to  the  English 
nobles,  who  never  resided  on  their 
Irish  estates,  nor  concerned  themselves 
about  their  management,  laid  at  the 
very  outset  the  foundation  for  that 
most  deadly  of  Irish  evils,  absenteeism, 
and  gave  fresh  facilities  for  revolt. 
The  rebellions  which  distracted  the 
Gocmtry  in  the  latter  half  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  that  of  Desmond  in 
Munster,  and  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnell 
in  Ulster,  afforded  the  British  govern- 
ment an  opportunity  for  repairing  the 
mistakes  of  the  first  settlement ;  and 
had  but  the  same  system  been  adopted 
by  Elizabeth  after  the  confiscation  of 
Munster,  that  was  pursued  by  James 
on  the  confiscation  of  Ulster,  we 
would  not  now  have  to  lament  a 
distracted  country  and  an  impov- 
erished people ;  but  Elizabeth  disposed 
of  the  confiscated  districts  of  the  South, 
as  preceding  sovereigns  had  done, 
in  bu^,  indiscriminate  grants  to  ab- 
sentee proprietors  (she  gave  as  much 
as  20,000  acres  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh), 
without  providing  in  any  respect  for 
the  order  or  settlement  of  the  coun- 
try. While  James,  on  the  other  hand, 
took  care  to  portion  out  the  confis- 
cated lands  of  Ulster  in  small  grants, 
and  to  bind  the  grantees  to  settle  their 
estates  with  enterprising  and  indus- 
trious English  or  Scotch  settlers.  To 
the  habits  of  industry,  to  the  love  of 
independence,  to  the  invigorating  spi- 
rit of  Protestantism,  ani  to  the  iden- 
tity of  feeling  and  sentiment  with  Great 
Britain,  which  was  then  infused  into 
the  North  of  Ireland,  does  the  pro- 
vince of  Ulster  owe  that  freedom  from 
insurrectionary  offences,  as  well  as 
that  superior  social  condition  by  which 
she  is  so  happily  distinguished.  Mr. 
O'Connell,  in  his  examination  before 
the  Lords*  Committee  in  1825,  when 
asked  bow  it  was  he  accounted  for  the 


Insurrection  Act  never  having  been 
required  to  be  put  in  force  in  Ulster, 
unhesitatingly  referred  it  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  numerous  Orange  yeo- 
manry in  that  province. 

But  in  these  later  rebellions,  in  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  a  new 
and  fiercer  element  of  dissension  had 
arisen — religious  difference  had  now 
begun  to  manifest  itself.— the  principles 
of  the  Reformation  were  at  this  time 
adopted  in  England,  but  no  care  what- 
ever was  taken  to  introduce  them  or 
to  expound  them  in  Ireland.  The  in- 
difference of  England  in  this  respect  is 
beyond  all  measure  the  heaviest  charge 
which  can  be  laid  at  her  door,  and 
most  grievously  has  she  answered  for 
it.  In  point  of  policy,  and  of  justice, 
and  of  Christian  feeling,  she  owed  it 
to  Ireland  to  give  her  at  least  an  op- 
portunity of  embracing  the  tenets  of 
the  Protestant  faith  ;  but  the  concur- 
rent testimony  of  every  authority  puts 
it  beyond  all  question,  that  she  most 
shamefully  and  most  criminally  ne- 
glected her  duty  in  this  respect — 

**  The  means,"  says  Mr.  Pim,  "  which 
had  proved  effectual  in  Great  Britain, 
were  not  tried  here.  Preachers  were 
not  employed  to  explain  the  new  doc- 
trines to  the  people  in  their  own  lan- 
guage ;  there  was  no  circulation  of  the 
Scriptures,  translated  into  the  vulgar 
tongue ;  the  clergy  being  English,  or  of 
English  descent,  were  unable  to  hold  in- 
tercourse with  a  large  portion  of  the 
people,  and  they  felt  little  anxiety  about 
increasing  the  number  of  their  congre- 
gation, so  long  as  their  tithes  were  duly 
paid." 

Mr.  Pim  cites  several  authorities, 
and  might  have  added  many  more,  if  it 
had  been  necessary,  in  support  of  this 
lamentable  truth;  nay  further,  truth 
constrains  us  to  say  that,  down  to  a 
very  recent  date,  the  same  character 
for  inefficiency  attached  to  the  Irish 
Established  Church.  With  its  pre- 
sent well-merited  character,  for  piety, 
zeal,  and  learning,  we  need  not  scru- 
ple to  acknowledge  its  past  neglect  and 
inefficiency — no  past  defects  can  dim 
the  brightness  of  its  present  lustre; 
but  we  cannot  but  feel  and  acknow- 
ledge that  the  description  of  the  Irish 
Church,  which  Mr.  Pim  quotes  from 
Sir  Henry  Sidney's  letter  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  might  have  been  applied 
with  truth  for  many  ages  afterwards— 

**  Your  majesty  may  believe  that,  on 
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tbe  fao©  of  the  earth  where  Christ  is  pro- 
fbssed,  there  is  not  a  church  in  so  mi- 
serable a  case,  the  misery  of  which  con- 
jisteth  in  these  three  particulars — the 
ruin  of  the  very  temples  themselves,  the 
want  of  good  ministers  to  serve  in  them 
when  thpy  shall  be  re-edifieti,  and  com- 
petent living  for  the  ministers  being 
well  chosen." 

The  Reformation,  consequently,  as 
might  be  expected,  made  no  more  pro- 
gress with  the  old  English  settlers  than 
it  did  with  the  native  Irish.  By  de- 
grees, the  old  English  leagued  them- 
selves with  the  Irish  and  the  ancient 
creed,  against  the  new  settlers  and  the 
Reformed  faith,  and  there  were  then 
three  distinct  races  in  the  country — 
the  old  Irish,  the  old  English  settlers, 
and  the  modern  settlers.  Of  these  the 
two  former,  bound  together  by  the 
common  tie  of  religion,  united  against 
the  latter  ;  in  the  language  of  Lord 
Clare,  **  All  rallied  to  the  banner  of 
the  Popish  faith,  and  looked  upon  the 
new  Protestant  settlers  as  the  common 
aggressor  and  enemy,  and  from  that 
day  all  have  clung  to  the  Popish  reli- 
gion as  a  common  bond  of  union,  and 
an  hereditary  pledge  of  animosity  to 
British  settlers  and  the  British  na- 
tion." 

From  the  reign  of  James  the  First 
to  the  Revolution,  the  hostile  spirit  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith  never  ceased 
to  manifest  itself.  In  the  massacre  of 
the  Protestants  in  1641,  in  the  wars 
with  Cromwell,  in  the  troublous  pe- 
riod of  the  second  Charles,  and  in  the 
wars  of  James,  the  Roman  Catholics 
but  asserted  their  unquenchable  hosti- 
lity to  the  British  connexion,  and  to 
the  English  Protestant  settlers  in  this 
country.  The  iron  energy  of  Crom- 
well crushed  and  for  ever  annihilated 
the  power  of  the  old  Irish  chieftains  ; 
but  the  envenomed  spirit  of  religious 
rancour  was  too  subtle  an  antagonist 
even  for  his  master-spirit  to  grapple 
with.  Iraland  was  thus  everlastingly 
in  revolt ;  there  was  but  one  effectual 
means  by  which  this  could  have  been 
prevented  —  namely,  by  sedulously 
spreading  the  doctrines  of  the  Refor- 
mation, and  thus  identifying  the  senti- 
ment of  the  two  countries.  This  duly 
England  most  shamefully  neglected. 
Spencer  tells  us  that  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic priests  spared  not  to  travel  from 
Spain  and  Rome  to  Ireland,  where 
they  knew  peril  of  death  awaited  them, 
and  no  reward  was  to  be  had  only  to 


draw  the  people  to  the  Church  of 
Rome;  but  that  our  idle  ministers 
would,  neither  for  the  love  of  God, 
nor  zeal  for  religion,  nor  for  all  the 
good  they  could  do  by  winning  souls 
to  Christ,  be  drawn  forth  from  their 
warm  nests.  So  utterly  worthless  was 
the  ministration  of  the  Established 
Church,  that  very  many  of  the  settlers 
who  came  over  with  Cromwell  and 
with  William,  lapsed  by  degrees  in- 
to the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and 
amalgamating  with  the  ancient  Irish 
and  original  English  settlers,  added 
their  numbers  to  the  array  of  the 
enemies  of  England.  The  north  es- 
caped this  evil  by  deriving  its  clergy 
chiefly  fron)  the  active  and  intelligent 
people  of  Scotland.  But  when  we  re- 
collect the  number  of  Protestants  Who 
came  over  with  Cromwell  and  with 
William,  and  in  the  intermediate  pe- 
riod, and  who  settled  on  the  lands 
which  were  then  confiscated  and  ap- 
propriated to  their  use,  and  compare 
them  with  the  comparative  numbers  of 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  as 
they  now  exist  in  three  provinces  of 
Ireland,  it  is  plain  to  demonstration, 
if  even  we  were  without  the  aid  of  ex- 
press authority  on  the  subject,  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  new  Protes- 
tant settlers  must  have  joined  the 
Church  of  Rome ;  indeed  we  could 
point  to  districts  in  Ireland  where  the 
same  names,  and  obviously  the  same 
families,  are  to  be  found,  those  of  them 
in  the  plains  adhering  to  the  Reformed 
faith,  and  those  in  the  adjacent  moun- 
tain districts,  which  the  zeal  of  the 
clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  at 
that  day,  was  unequal  to  penetrate, 
professing  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
of  Rome. 

England,  having  thus  neglected  the 
only  really  effectual  means  for  extin- 
guishing the  spirit  of  rebellion  in  Ire- 
land, adopted,  in  the  reign  of  King 
William  and  of  Queen  Anne,  the  next 
most  efficient  means  which  was  open 
to  her,  that  of  the  enactment  of  the 
penal  laws.  We  concur  entirely  with 
our  author  in  his  condemnation  of  these 
laws,  as  tending  to  the  degradation  of 
the  people  who  were  subjected  to  their 
operation ;  but  we  cannot  close  our  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  the  only  period  of  tran- 
quillity which  Irish  history  can  produce, 
was  that  which  prevailed  during  the 
continuance  of  these  enactments.  And 
before  we  join  in  the  unmeasured  con- 
demnation of  these  laws,  for  their  e£fect 
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upon  the  iodostrj  of  the  country,  we 
moit  ask  oarselfes  the  qaeetion,  what 
Was  the  effect  upon  the  industrj  of  the 
eoontry  of  the  state  of  things  which 
prevailed  for  centuries  prior  to  their 
enactment  ?  What  must  have  been  the 
effect  npon  the  industry  of  a  country 
of  the  continuance  of  a  state  of  things 
vhich  perpetually  revolved  in  the  >..'<me 
iearfiil  circle  of  conspiracy,  insuu'ec- 
tioD,  defeat,  and  confiscation  ?  We 
ire  no  advocates  for  such  a  code.  We 
do  not  deny  that  its  imposition,  although 
it  never  was  strictly  enforced,  v;^&  sub- 
itantially  in  violation  of  a  solemn  engage- 
ment— that  entered  into  at  the  treaty 
of  Limerick  ;  but  when  we  look  to  the 
tranquillity  which  ensued  on  their  enact- 
ment, and  to  which  Ireland  had,  for 
centuries  before,  been  a  stranger — and 
when  we  bear  in  mind  that  England  had 
Deglected,  as  we  have  said,  to  adopt  the 
only  other  means  by  which  peace  could 
be  ensured,  we  must  confess,  that  we 
feel  that,  injurious  as  was  their  opera- 
tion, their  non-enactment  would  have 
allowed  of  greater  evils ;  and  that  any 
permanent  mjury  which  they  have  done 
the  country,  has  been  more  by  their 
over-long  continuance,  when  they 
ibould  have  been  gradually  relaxed, 
and  by  the  magazine  of  grievances 
which  they  have  furnished  to  every 
political  adventurer  who  would  trade 
upon  the  wrongs  of  Ireland,  than  by 
their  original  enactment. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the 
repeal  of  the  penal  code,  the  privileges 
of  free  trade  were  obtained  by  Ireland. 
A  roost  important  advantaf^e,  unques- 
tionably, this  was,  had  the  directors  of 
thelrish  people  allowed  them  but  to  avail 
themselves  of  it ;  had  they  but  guided 
the  energies  of  the  nation  to  the  newly 
opened  paths  of  industrial  exertion 
which  were  thus  made  available  to  them, 
and  which  the  people  would,  if  properly 
encouraged,  most  gladly  have  entered 
wa  —  but  no  ;  they  were  once  more 
free,  they  should  assert  that  freedom 
by  rebellion,  their  old  instincts  should 
be  stimulated  afresh,  they  should  be 
hounded  on  against  the  Sassenach. 
Thus  it  wa^that  in,  I79ft,  the  fierce  re- 
bellion of  that  year  blazed  forth,  and 
at  length,in  I800,the  Union  was  brought 
about,  as  a  last  experiment  for  pre- 
serving the  country  to  Great  Britain, 
and  affording  it  a  chance  of  repose 
from  internal  tumult,  with  free  scope 
^r  the  exercise  of  its  industrial 
energiea. 


Before  parsing  from  this  subject,  wa 
must  notice  a  most  unfair  use  which 
is  made  of  the  restrictions  which  had 
bet-n  imposed  on  Irish  commerce,  and 
which  were  done  away  with  in  the  year 
1778  and  1782.  It  is  the  fashion  to 
speak  of  these  restrictions  as  indicative 
of  a  peculiar  tendency,  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain,  towards  the  oppression 
of  this  country ;  whereas,  in  truth, 
they  were  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
an  application  of  those  mistaken  com- 
mercial principles  on  which  the  colonial 
policy  of  England  rested,  and  which 
were  equally  adopted  by  her  in  her  re- 
lations with  Canada,  America,  and  all 
her  other  colonies.  The  several  states 
of  America  could,  no  more  than 
Ireland,  derive  their  foreign  commo- 
dities, but  through  the  medium  of 
Great  Britain,  nor  could  they  trade 
with  each  other.  Certain  of  the  more 
refined  manufactures  they  were  pro- 
hibited from  carrying  on.  They  could 
not  erect  steel  furnaces,  nor  slit-mills ; 
and  many  of  their  most  important 
products  fell  into  the  class  of  enume- 
rated commodities,  and  oould  only  be 
exported  to  the  mother  country.  We  do 
not  attempt  to  justify  these  regulations, 
which  were  most  unjust  and  most  im- 
politic, whether  they  were  applied  to 
America  or  to  Ireland,  almost  as  in- 
jurious to  Great  Britain  as  to  the  colo- 
nies themselves — we  are  only  anxious 
that  the  matter  should  rest  on  its  true 
footing,  and  that  the  commercial  policy 
of  the  age,  the  policy  which  was  ex- 
ten<led  to  every  dependancy  and  colony 
of  England,  should  not  be  represented 
as  having  been  adopted  for  the  special 
depression  of  this  country. 

From  the  time  of  the  Union  to  the 
present  day,  the  trade  of  Ireland  has 
been  as  unshackled  by  commercial  re- 
straints, the  industry  of  Ireland  has 
been  as  uncontrolled  by  legislative 
enactments  as  it  is  possible  for  that  of 
any  country  to  be.  From  the  year 
1829,  all  political  disabilities  have  been 
removed  from  every  section  of  the 
people.  Powerful  nations  have  grown 
up  within  the  space  of  half  a  century, 
eveninour  own  time.  Why  has  not  such 
been  the  case  with  Ireland  ?  That  the 
country  has  improved  to  some  extent 
within  the  last  sixty  years  is  obvious  to 
every  one,  and  is  fully  admitted  by  our 
author. 

*'  The  wealth  of  the  country  has  in- 
creased.    This  is  proved  by  the  larg« 
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amount  of  the  public  funds  transferred 
from  England  to  Ireland.  The  comforts 
of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  have  in- 
creased. The  internal  trade  of  the  coun- 
try has  increased  greatly,  and  many 
small  towns  have  well-stocked  shops 
and  comfortable  shopkeepers,  where  a 
few  years  since  it  would  have  been  difB- 
cult  to  purchase  the  commonest  necessa- 
ries or  life.  The  state  of  society  is 
bettor.  The  people  are  more  industrious 
and  more  provident.  But,  in  all  these 
respects,  we  are  much  behind  our  richer 
neighbours,  whose  wealth  and  civiliza- 
tion date  from  a  period  so  much  earlier. 
"  The  agricultural  class  is  certainly 
much  inferior  to  that  of  England  in 
wealth,  management  of  their  farms,  and 
manner  of  livmg ;  yet  in  many  districts 
the  farmers  are  in  much  better  circum- 
stances than  they  were ;  the  system  of 
cultivation  is  improved,  and  a  consider- 
ably greater  value  of  stock  is  to  be 
found  on  the  farms." 

But  then  he  adds : — 

•*  The  lowest  class  of  all,  the  mere 
labourer,  is  the  only  one  whose  advance- 
ment is  not  evident ;  there  is  even  cause 
to  fear  that  his  condition  is  worse  now 
than  it  was  sixty  years  ago.  Cer- 
tainly the  number  of  the  distressed  has 
greatly  increased. 

The  consideration  then  forces  itself 
upon  us  with  painful  urgency;  bow 
can  the  general  welfare  of  the  country 
be  promoted — above  all,  bow  can  the 
condition  of  the  labourer  be  advanced? 
We  have  taken  a  hasty  review  of  the 
connection  between  Great  Britain  and 
this  country,  in  order  to  show  how 
far  the  defects  in  our  national  charac- 
ter, how  far  our  backwardness  in  civili- 
zatioD,  is  to  be  traced  to  the  past 
relations  between  the  two  countries, 
and  to  what  extent  each  country,  re- 
spectively, is  responsible  for  such  a 
state  of  things.  We  have  been  also 
anxious  to  impress  upon  our  readers^ 
that  there  is  not  now,  nor  has  there 
been  for  the  last  fifty  years,  anything 
in  our  connexion  with  England,  which 
could,  by  possibility,  impede  our  social 
progress.  Within  that  period,  the 
fault  has  lain  with  ourselves,  and 
within  ourselves  must  we  seek  the  re- 
medy. Let  us  endeavour  to  see 
wherein  the  remedy  consists. 

Education  will,  of  course,  suggest 
itself  first  to  every  man — but  it  is 
impossible  that  we  could  here  enter 
upon  the  wide  field  of  inquiry  which 
this  word  suggests.     Educate  the  peo- 


ple with  no  niggard  hand,  it  is  cheap 
at  any  cost.  The  present  government 
grant  for  education  is  about  equivalent 
to  the  cost  of  maintaining  four  cavalry 
regiments  ;  how  many  of  these  could 
be  dispensed  with,  if  the  people  were 
universally  educated.  Educate  them, 
and  you  will  destroy  the  seditious 
influence  of  the  priests  and  incendia- 
ries. Educate  them,  and  you  will  fit 
them  to  judge  for  themselves,  at  least 
on  the  ordinary  intere-sts  of  their 
everyday  life ;  and,  above  all  things, 
educate  them  industrially — educate 
them  in  those  pursuits  of  industry  to 
which  their  life  is  to  be  devoted— 
educate  them  in  the  arts  of  til- 
lage and  agriculture,  by  which  thej 
and  the  country  are  to  be  sustained. 
Model  farms,  and  such  instructors  as 
Lord  Clarendon  sent  out,  will  do 
much.  But,  after  all,  to  effect 
anything  of  general  and  universal 
benefit,  the  industrial  education  must 
originate  with  the  proprietors  of  the 
estates.  What  can  be  accomplished 
in  this  way,  is  obvious  to  every  one 
travelling  through  the  country  when 
he  comes  upon  the  estate  of  an  active 
resident  proprietor ;  but,  perhaps,  the 
most  forcible  example  that  the  country 
affords  of  what  can  be  effected  in  the 
way  of  industrial  education,  by  an 
energetic  and  well-intentioned  landed 
proprietor,  is  to  be  found  in  the  es- 
tate of  Lord  George  Hill,  on  the 
county  Donegal.  Lord  George  Hill 
purchased  this  property  in  1837;  it 
was  a  great  tract  of  country,  some- 
thing over  20,000  acres ;  the  inhabi- 
tants were  in  the  lowest  deoths  of 
poverty  and  barbarism,  the  cnildren 
naked,  men  and  cattle  housed  promis- 
cuously together,  the  houses  filled 
with  dung,  never  cleaned  out  but  once 
in  the  year,  wretched  rags  for  g^- 
ments,  or  rushes  for  bedding — ^in  1843, 
the  same  property  shewed  a  considera- 
ble domestic  manufacture  of  woollens, 
stockings,  and  flannels,  comfortable 
cottages,  well  thatched ;  clean  rooms, 
and  proper  and  sufficient  bedding  and 
furniture.  Such  is  the  renovation 
which,  in  the  short  space  of  six  years, 
can  be  accomplished  by  a  proprietor, 
who  is  zealous  and  resolute,  and  in- 
telligent; and  who,  moreover  as  in 
this  case,  hcLS  the  control  over  his  pro» 
perty,  and  has  it  unencumbered — but 
more  of  this  presently. 

Emigration  is  a  subject  that   na- 
turally suggests  itself  in  the  consider 
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rition  of  remedial  measures  for  Ire- 
land.  It  is  a  favourite  subject  with 
maoj  writers.  It  has  long  been  the 
custom  to  say,  that  the  country  is 
over-populated,  and,  beyond  all  doubt, 
it  is  so,  with  reference  to  the  present 
actual  produce  of  the  soil ;  but  that 
it  is  over-populated,  with  reference  to 
its  capacity  of  production,  we  altogether 
dispute.  The  produce  of  the  soil  is 
not  one-third  what  it  might  be,  if  the 
ordinary  systems  of  husbandry,  which 
are  familiar,  and  practised  in  England 
and  Scotland,  were  introduced  among 
us.  Id  the  ten  years  preceding  the 
census  of  1841,  the  average  annual 
emigration  from  Ireland  was  40,000. 
Was  this  a  benefit  to  the  country  V — 
what  did  we  gain  by  it  ?  The  pressure 
on  the  resources  of  the  country  was 
not  diminished  by  one-hundred-and- 
sixtieth  part ;  the  effect  on  the  com- 
petition of  the  labour-market  was 
whoUv  inappreciable  ;  and  for  this  in- 
considerable advantage  we  lost  very 
many  of  the  best  of  our  population, 
men  of  industry  and  enterprise,  and 
possessed  of  some  little  capital. 

There  is,  however,  a  description  of 
local  emigration  which  every  one  must 
advocate — one  in  which  all  the  ex- 
pense and  difficulties  of  transit,  and  all 
the  other  disadvantages  of  colonial 
emigration,  is  obviated — we  speak  of  an 
emigration  to  the  now  waste,  but  easily 
reclaimable,  lands  of  our  own  country. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  over-estimate 
the  benefit  of  a  well-devised  and  com- 
prehensive measure  for  reclaiming  the 
waste  lands  of  Ireland.  Such  a  mea* 
sure  was  recommended  by  the  Poor  In- 
quiry Commission  of  1836 ;  it  was 
urged  again  by  Lord  Devon's  Com- 
mission, out  has  never  yet  been  adopt- 
ed. The  men  who  have  arrogated  to 
themselves  the  title,  and  who  have  put 
in  their  pockets  the  acknowledgment  ' 
of  Irish  patriots,  have  never  been 
found  to  urge  forward  a  single  mea- 
sure that  could  really  be  of  the  slight- 
est substantial  service  to  the  country. 
It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  if  one- 
tenth  part  of  the  exertions  which  were 
exhibited  by  the  late  Mr.  O'Connell, 
for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  in 
agitatingfor  the  repeal  of  the  Union — an 
agitation  which  has  left  us  nothing  but 
increased  poverty,  heart-burnings,  and 
discontent — ^had  been  applied  to  forcing 
on  a  measure  for  the  reclamation 
of  our  waste  lands,  that  one  million  of 
happy,  comfortable,  and  contented  peo- 


ple, who  would  be  settled  on  them, 
would  now  bless  his  memory,  and  up- 
wards of  three  millions  and  a-half  of 
fertile  and  luxuriant  acres  would  per- 
petuate his  fame.  But  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell's  own  property  at  Derrynane-beg, 
the  condition  of  which  was  revealed  to 
us  by  Mr.  Foster,  the  Times  Com- 
missioner, attests  how  possible  it  is 
for  the  most  turbulent  vapourers  on 
the  wrongs  of  Ireland,  and  the  most 
truculent  denouncers  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  to  be  themselves 
entirely  indifierent  to  the  real  and  sub- 
stantial interests  of  its  people,  if,  in- 
deed, we  required  any  evidence  on  this 
subject — if  we  would  not  be  justifiable 
in  inferring  it  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  selfish  agitation  with  which  Ire- 
land for  the  last  twenty  years  has 
been  distracted.  The  compilers  of 
the  digest  of  the  Devon  Commission 
tell  us  that,  by  reclaiming  the  waste 
lands  of  Ireland,  «*  nearly  200,000  fa- 
milies,  comprising  1,000,000  of  souls, 
might  be  permanently  and  happily  pro- 
vided for,  upon  lots  of  eight  acres  of 
good,  and  twelve  of  inferior  land ;  by 
this  500,000  labourers  will  be  abstract- 
ed from  the  labour-market,  and  this,  not 
only  without'  loss,  but  with' very 
great  gain,  raising  the  produce  of  the 
3,755,000  acres  of  waste  land,  now  not 
averaging  four  pounds  per  acre,  to  a 
value  of  at  least  six  pounds  per  acre, 
that  is,  a  new  produce  of,  at  least, 
twenty-two  million  pounds.** 

Mr.  Pim  fully  admits  the  great  impor- 
tance  which  would  be  derived  from  the 
cultivation  of  these  wastes,  but  doubts 
whether  such  improvement  would  not 
be  more  efiectually  accomplished  by 
trusting  it  to  the  enterprize  of  indivi- 
dual speculation — that  such  specula- 
tion is  impossible  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  landed  property,  he  confesses. 
To  achieve  this,  as  well  as  any  other 
improvement  in  the  country,  by  indi- 
vidual  exertion,  the  proprietor  must 

have  full  control  over  his  property 

he  must  he  the  owner  of  an  unencumbered 
estate.  We  cannot,  however,  but 
think,  that  with  so  great  an  amount  of 
unemployed  labour,  shut  up  in  our  poor- 
houses — labour  now  absolutely  unpro- 
ductive, and  gradually  deteriorating 
by  the  habits  of  inertion,  which  such  a 
mode  of  life  must  produce — it  would 
be  perfectly  possible  to  devise  some 
mode  whereby,  in  connexion  with  our 
poor-relief  system,  the  waste  lands  of  the 
country  might  be  reclaimed.    We  have 
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DOW,  as  the  result  of  the  enormous  ex- 
penditure on  the  poor  of  the  last  two 
yesss,  got  nothing  hut  increased  indo- 
lence, impassable  roads,  and  broken 
stones.  The  urgency  of  the  occasion 
may  certainly  have  been  a  very  fair 
excuse  for  the  improvidence  of  the 
particular  measures  which  were  adopt- 
ed for  employing  the  people.  But 
we  have  now  time  to  look  about  us ; 
we  have  no  excuse  for  a  continu- 
ance in  our  errors.  The  right  of  the 
poor  to  be  supported  by  the  latid  is 
acknowledged ;  surely  nothing  can  be 
more  natural  than  that  they  themselves 
should  contribute  to  that  support  by  its 
culture  and  reclamation.  Every  rate- 
payer would  then  feel  that  he  was  not 
only  contributing  to  the  relief  of  pre- 
sent distress,  but  providing  for  its  di- 
minution ;  and  that,  however  oppres- 
sive the  rate  might  now  be,  there 
was  a  certainty  in  the  course  of  a  very 
few  years  of  its  becoming  less  so.  And 
if  it  should  appear  that  the  first  out- 
lay on  such  a  system  should  turn  out 
to  be  too  considerable  to  be  thrown 
wholly  upon  the  poor-rates,  beyond  all 
doubt,  in  a  matter  so  materially  affect- 
ing Irish  agriculture,  Ireland  has  an 
unquestionable  claim  for  support  upon 
the  national  treasury.  We  recommend 
the  measure,  not  as  a  distinct  and  iso- 
lated one,  but  in  connexion  with  our 
poor  relief  system.  The  poor-rates 
should,  of  course,  at  first  defray  the 
expenditure  ;  but  if  the  pressure  upon 
them  should  prove  to  be  too  heavy  for 
supporting  the  first  outlay,  we  would 
then  unhesitatingly  ask  for  support 
from  the  national  exchequer,  until  the 
reclaimed  lands  should  begin  to  prove 
Femuuerative,  which  would  be  in  the 
oourse  of  three  or  four  years.  It  is 
perfectly  idle  to  say  that  all  the  details 
of  such  a  measure  could  not  be  most 
readily  adjusted  i  and  we  confidently 
hope  that  another  session  of  parlia- 
ment will  not  be  suflfered  to  pass  over 
without  the  adoption  of  a  measure  for 
so  desirable  an  object. 

But  the  measure  which,  in  our  judg- 
ment,  is  of  all  others  required  for  the 
relief  of  Ireland,   is  a  measure  for 

SFFECTINO    THB    SALB    OF    INCUMBERED 

ESTATES.  There  is  a  bill  now  before 
parliament  which  is,  to  some  degree, 
connected  with  this  subject.  It  origi- 
nated last  year  in  the  House  of  Lords 
— in  that  house  in  which  the  great 
proportion  of  really  beneficial  mea- 
tores  has»  of  late  years,  for  tb«  most 


part  done.  It  was  introduced  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  having  had  the 
support  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Lord  Roden,  Lord  Brougham,  Lord 
Stanley,  and  every  other  distinguished 
member  of  that  house,  it  was  sent 
down  to  the  Commons,  where  it  was 
rejected,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  influ- 
ence of  some  great  insurance  compa- 
nies, who  feared  that  the  effect  of  the 
measure  would  be,  that  a  great  amount 
of  land  on  which  they  had  advanced 
loans,  would  be  brought  into  the  market 
suddenly,  and  that  their  securities  would 
be  thereby  depreciated.  It  was  in  tb« 
present  session,  however,  again  brought 
forward  in  their  lordships*  house,  and 
is  now  once  more  before  the  Commons. 
This  bill  as  it  originated  in  the  Lords 
(what  alterations  it  may  receive  in  the 
Commons  we  know  not),  is  calculated  to 
be  of  great  service ;  it,  however,  falls 
far  short  of  what  is  required.  The 
great  object  to  be  attained,  as  we  have 
more  than  once  intimated  in  this  arti- 
cle, is  that  the  proprietors  of  the  soil 
shall  have  the  full  and  entire  exercise 
of  every  legal  right  of  ownership  ; 
that  they  shall  be,  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  word,  independent ;  that  they 
shall  not  continue,  as  they  now  are» 
mere  nominal  possessors  of  large  es- 
tates, without  interest  in  them,  or  con- 
trol over  them  ;  that  the  improvement 
of  the  land  shall  not  be  impeded ;  that 
the  advancement  of  the  tenantry  shall 
no  longer  be  retarded,  by  the  condition 
of  the  owners  of  the  soil.  The  greater 
number  of  the  landed  gentry  of  Ire* 
land  are  now  so  heavily  encumbered, 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  that  they  can 
fulfil  the  duties  of  good  landlords ; 
with  a  nominal  rental  of  some  thou- 
sands a^year,  and  not  as  many  hun- 
dreds to  spend,  it  is  in  vain  that  they 
struggle  to  support  the  station  which 
their  estate,  if  unencumbered,  would 
enable  them  to  uphold.  The  effort  is 
as  injurious  to  themselves  as  to  the 
country  ;  they  are  perpetually  involved 
in  debt  and  legal  di^cultles,  while  their 
exigencies  oblige  them  to  accept  the 
highest  rent  they  can  get  offered  for 
their  lands,  without  any  selection  as  to 
the  character  of  their  tenantry,  or  any 
ability  to  assist  them.  They  are  ab- 
solutely unable  to  erect  upon  their 
farms  the  dwelling-bouses  and  ofBces, 
fences,  Sec,  which  should  always  be 
constructed  by  the  landlord,  as  is  uni- 
versally done  in  England  and  Scotland, 
in  order  that  the  capital  of  the  tenant 
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may  be  applied  undiminished  to  the 
land  ;  and  they  are  unable,  from  want 
of  capital  themselves,  to  advance  one 
jot  the  agriculture  of  their  estates, 
either  bj  example  or  instruction,  by 
practical  farminj^,  by  schools,  or  any 
other  means.  Very  many  of  our  gen- 
try would  gladly  divest  themselves 
of  the  endless  litigation  and  embar- 
rassments which  the  cloud  of  charges 
upon  their  estates,  mortgages,  judg- 
ments, annuities,  jointures,  imposes 
on  them — the  very  law  costs  connected 
with  these  charges,  together  with  the 
costs  of  enforcing  the  rents  of  a  large 
rack-rented  property,  to  meet  these 
yarious  and  overwhelming  demands, 
wholly  absorbs  the  wretched  remnant 
of  their  estate  which  is  left  to  them — 
but,  it  is  impossible  to  bring  such  an 
estate  as  this  to  a  sale  by  any  process 
now  available — a  bill  in  Chancery 
must  be  filed,  all  these  encumbrancers 
must  be  made  parties  to  the  suit — 
they  are  scattered  over  various  quar- 
ters of  the  world,  yet  they  must  be 
served  with  notice  of  the  proceed- 
ings— they  die  in  the  progress  of  the 
suit,  and  bills  of  revivor  must  be  filed 
to  bring  their  representatives  before 
the  court.  Any  one  at  all  familiar 
with  legal  proceedings  in  this  country 
knows  well  that  there  are  many  causes 
which  have  been  given  up  by  succes- 
sive solicitors  in  despair,  from  the 
perfect  imposhibility  of  getting  a  per- 
fect suit ;  and  in  many  other  cases 
the  suit  has  continued  in  existence  for 
upwards  of  half  a  century. 

But  &uppO!>mg  that  a  bill  is  filed 
for  a  sale,  what  is  the  position  of  the 
estate  ?  A  receiver  is  appointed  under 
the  courts,  shortly  after  the  filing  of 
the  bill,  and  then,  indeed,  the  condi- 
tioQ  of  the  lands  and  of  the  tenantry 
becomes  hopeless.  If  absenteeism  be 
tn  admitted  evil  of  the  greatest  mag- 
nitude, an  evil  which  not  even  the 
residence  on  the  estate  of  one  of  the 
many  zealous  and  intelligent  agents 
who  are  now  to  be  met  with  in  Ireland 
can  compensate,  what  may  not  be 
imagined  to  be  the  consequences  of 
having  the  lands  handed  ovtr  to  a 
receiver  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
He  has  no  controul  nor  directing  power 
over  the  estate — his  duties  are  con- 
fined simply  to  that  which  the  name 
implies,  to  the  receipt  of  its  profits, 
and  to  the  payment  of  the  charges  to 
which  it  is  legally  subject.  He  has  no 
power  to  make  any  outlay,  no  matter 


how  beneficial  he  may  conceive  it  to 
be  ;  he  must  first  get  the  permission 
of  the  master  in  the  cause — his  appli- 
cation  for  this  purpose  will  very  pro- 
bably be  resisted  —the  interest  of  the 
encumbrancers  will  be  to  be  paid  their 
money  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  they 
will  naturally  oppose  any  outlay  on 
the  estate,  of  which  they  can  never 
hope  to  reap  the  benefit.  Add  to  this, 
that  the  appointment  of  the  receiver  is 
a  matter  of  patronage,  not  of  selection, 
and  that  the  most  inefficient  persons,  so- 
licitors, barristers,  and  physicians,  are 
appointed  to  this  office,  instead  of  coun- 
try gentlemen,  or  others,  whose  pur- 
suits would  qualify  them  to  discharge 
their  duties  efficiently.  Thus  the  pro- 
perty continues  for  many  years  managed 
at  great  expense  and  great  disadvantages, 
daily  decreasing  in  value,  until  at  last 
it  is  brought  to  sale.  But  this  again, 
in  many  cases,  only  opens  a  fresh 
scene  of  litigation — the  purchaser 
objects  to  the  title,  the  objections  are 
argued  in  court,  and  he  is  discharged 
from  his  purchase.  All  this  entails 
fresh  cost  on  the  property ;  at  last  it  is 
sold,  with  a  fiaw  in  the  title — and  what 
estate  will  not  ingenious  counsel  dis- 
cover such  in — and  of  course  propor- 
tionably  diminished  in  value — the 
money  is  at  length  distributed,  and 
paid  over  to  the  several  claimants, 
many  of  whom  may  have  become  in- 
solvent while  they  were  waiting  for  it, 
and  all  of  whom  have  lost  opportuni- 
ties of  using  it  productively  and  bene- 
ficially. The  bill  which  is  now  before 
parliament  will  remedy  some  of  these 
evils — it  follows,  to  some  extent,  the 
analogy  of  the  railroad  acts — it  pro- 
vides that,  whenever  any  person  having 
a  charge  on  an  encumbered  property 
shall  be  desirous  for  a  sale,  he  shall, 
on  petition,  obtain  a  reference  to  the 
master  to  ascertain  whether  it  be  a  fit 
property  to  be  sold  under  the  provi- 
sions  of  this  act,  as  an  encumbered 
estate — and  on  the  master  reporting 
that  it  is  so,  that  forthwith  the  estate 
should  be  sold,  and  the  money  lodged 
in  court,  and  that  all  litigation  be- 
tween the  several  incumbrancers  should 
take  place,  with  respect  to  the  money 
thus  lodired,  and  not  to  the  estate  it- 
self. The  land  is  at  once  to  be  sold  ; 
all  the  management  by  receiver,  with 
the  expense  and  disadvantage  conse- 
quent thereon,  is  done  away  with — the 
property  passes  at  once  into  the  hands 
of  the  purchaser,  and,  by  the  bondfde 
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payment  of  his  money  into  court,  he 
obtains  a  title  which  never  can  be 
questioned — a  parliamentary  title,  good 
against  the  world.  Such  is  the  act  as 
it  has  been  introduced  into  the  upper 
house — such  are  its  advantages.  Had 
it  been  in  force  a  few  years  ago,  it 
would  have  liberated  upwards  of  one 
thousand  estates,  yielding  a  rental  of 


nearly  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
or  about  one-twentieth  of  the  entire 
rental  of  the  country,  from  the  una- 
voidable mismanagement  of  receivers 
under  courts  of  equity.  The  follow- 
ing table,  from  the  digest  of  the  Devon 
Commission,  just  published,  will  illus- 
trate the  evils  of  the  present  system  :— 


TABLE    SHOWING    THE    AMOUNT    OF  PROPERTY     UNDER    THE  COURTS  OF  EQUTTT 

IN  IRELAND. 


Courts. 


No.  of 
Caaiei. 


Detcription  of 
Property. 


Landf.  Houses. 


Cluinoery  a- 
rerage  of  3 
yenrff  1841, 
1842« 1843. 

Exchequer 
retam    from 
183Gto  1843 
indaiive. 

Total, 


686 

606 

72 

316 

287 

29 

1,002 

893 

101 

Rental  of 

Estate*. 


Arrean  of  Rent. 


GroM  amonnt  of 

Corts  paid  bj  th« 

■  ■     -|  Receivcrilnoe hia 

When  RccelTcri  'K^^'™*!^''  ^u 
la.t  accounted.  jJJJl^™    *"    *^ 


£        t.    d. 

670,147    2  llf 

132,676     2    3 


702,822     6    2| 


27,243    3    5 


£        ■.    d. 
312,367  16  10 


66,163    6    6      87,840    0  \\\ 


83,406    9     11,   400,206  17  9\ 


£        a.    d. 
20,209    6  11 

9,906    0  llf 


30,116    7  lOf 


The  inadequacy,  however,  of  this 
measure,  to  meet  the  exigency  of  this 
country,  is  equally  apparent ;  the 
thing  which  is  needed  is,  to  transfer 
the  land  from  an  embarrassed  to  an 
independent  proprietary.  This  bill 
merely  facilitates  such  transfer  by  the 
time  which  is  now  lost  in  the  progress 
of  the  suit ;  it  only  applies  to  cases 
where  suits  may  be  instituted  ;  but  it 
does  not  hold  out  a  single  inducement 
to  institute  a  suit.  The  incumbrancer 
is  not  brought  one  step  nearer  to  his 
money  than  under  the  present  system  ; 
he  has  not  got  a  single  additional 
inducement  to  proceed  to  a  sale. 
He  sees,  indeed,  a  transfer  of  his 
security  effected,  and  government 
stock  substituted  for  landed  property ; 
but  the  litigation  for  this  money  will 
not  be  one  atom  less  than  it  is  under 
the  present  system,  for  the  land.  The 
same  claimants  must  be  brought  before 
the  court,  the  same  rights  insisted  on  as 
under  the  present  system,  and  the  same 
delayand  expense  incurred  in  establish- 
ing those  rights.  We  make  these  ob- 
servations, not  with  a  view  to  depreci- 
ate this  bill,  but  to  guard  against  its 
effects  being  over-estimated.  It  is 
admirable  so  far  as  it  goes ;  but  the 
question  is,  should  it  not  go  farther  ? 
It  is  perfectly  easy  to  see  what  would 


accomplish  everything  that  is  needed. 
It  would  be  to  give  to  some  properly 
constituted  authority  the  power  of  de- 
termining when  an  over-heavily  incum- 
bered estate  should  be  sold,  and  of 
instituting  proceedings  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. This  would  have  the  effect  of 
at  once  bringing  such  properties  to 
sale,  and  transferring  their  ownership 
to  solvent  proprietors.  The  purchase- 
money  would  be  invested  in  the  govern- 
ment securities,  and  the  only  change  with 
regard  to  the  incumbrancers  would  be, 
that  they  would  have  the  security  of 
the  funds,  instead  of  the  security  of  the 
land,  for  their  money.  Neither  would 
the  funds  themselves  be  over-heavily 
loaded  ;  for  by  as  much  as  they  were 
burthened  at  one  end  by  the  invest- 
ment of  the  purchase-money,  they 
would  be  relieved  at  the  other,  by  the 
amount  which  would  be  sold  out  by 
the  purchasers.  Doubtless,  if  any  m- 
cumbrancers  were  to  object  to  the  se- 
curity which  they  would  thus  acquire 
in  the  funds,  or  would  prefer  four  or 
four  and  a-half  per  cent,  interest, 
with  the  present  uncertainty  of  pay- 
ment, to  the  lower  interest,  and  the 
greater  certainty  of  the  government 
securities,  they  should  institute  pro- 
ceedings to  realize  their  demands 
and  unquestionably   the   hardship  of 
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thus  forciDg  a  number  of  persons  into 
a  litigation,  whether  they  will  or  not, 
is,  no  doubt,  considerable.  But  what 
is  the  case  at  present?  Any  in- 
cumbrancer, no  matter  how  small  his 
demand,  or  how  puisne  it  may  be,  can 
exercise  this  very  power — can  involve 
ill  the  other  incumbrancers  on  the  es- 
itate  in  the  litigation  consequent  on 
taking  legal  proceedings  for  bringing 
it  to  sale,  in  order  to  realise  his  de- 
mand. And  is  it  not  too  much  to  say, 
that  every  insignificant  creditor  shall 
bare  the  power,  and  that  hitherto,  and 
if  the  present  bill  does  not  pass,  it 
should  have  been  at  his  option  to  throw 
great  estates,  comprising  in  some 
places  large  districts  of  country  with 
a  numerous  and  impoverished  tenantry, 
under  the  management  of  a  receiver 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  that 
neither  in  that  court  itself,  nor  in  any 
other  authority,  should  the  same  dis- 
cretion have  been  vested,  to  be  exer- 
cised with  such  incalculable  benefit  to 
the  whole  community.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England,  in  introducing 
the  present  bill  last  February,  said — 
"  It  would  be  impossible  to  effect  the 
proposed  alteration  without  doing 
much  that  might  be  considered  incon- 
sistent with  the  rights  of  property. 
But  be  would  ask,  why  should  the  in- 
terests of  individuals,  and  of  the  com- 
munity, be  disregarded  for  the  sake  of 
maintaining  mere  abstract  rights  ?  In 
the  case  of  lands  purchased  for  the  use 
of  railways,  no  such  hesitation  was 
felt."  When  a  railway  company  is 
once  sanctioned  by  act  of  parliament, 
it  enters  on  any  man's  estate  through 
which  it  is  proposed  that  it  should  pass, 
and  if  there  be  various  incumbrancers 
on  the  land,  or  any  difficulty  in  making 
out  title,  it  lodges  the  purchase-money 
in  court,  and  forthwith  has  good  title 
against  the  world  by  virtue  of  the  act 
of  parliament.  The  several  incum- 
brancers are  put  to  establish  their 
respectiTO  titles  to  the  purchase- money, 
with  which  the  company  has  no  con- 
cern whatsoever.  Is  it  then,  we  again 
ask,  too  much  to  require,  that  if  a 
public  company  shall  have  this  power, 
from  which  the  only  advantage  that 
we  gain,  is  a  greater  facility  of  passing 
from  one  district  of  country  to  another ; 
that  tome  properly-constituted  autho- 
rity shall  be  invested  with  the  same 
power,  for  the  purpose  of  transferring 
the  ownership  of  our'  land  from  an 
bsolrent  to  an  independent  proprie- 


tary, who,  if  they  are  to  be  held  res- 
ponsible for  the  duties  which  the  pos- 
session of  property  imposes*  should  at 
least  be  in  a  condition  to  discharge 
them : — 

"  The  soil  of  the  country,"  says  our 
anther,  in  connexion  with  another  sub- 
ject to  which  we  will  presently  advert, 
"  is  the  property  of  the  state,  granted 
to  its  possessors  to  use,  not  to  destroy. 
It  is  a  trust  for  the  beneHt  of  all,  which 
should  be  guarded  with  peculiar  care; 
because  while  limited  in  extent,  all 
must  ultimately  derive  their  support 
from  it." 

We  are  fully  conscious  of  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  such  a  subject  is 
surrounded,  and  of  the  temper  and 
consideration  with  which  such  a  mea- 
sure should  be  framed,  but  it  has  now 
become  a  question  on  which  the  very 
existence  of  the  country  depends,  it  is 
a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  wed 
the  capital  of  the  country  to  the 
soil. 

The  means  which  we  have  suggested, 
by  which  this  union  is  to  be  effected, 
by  which  the  proprietorship  of  the  soil 
is  to  be  identified  with  the  wealth  and 
not  with  the  poverty  and  embarrass- 
ments of  the  country,  is  different  from 
that  which  is  proposed  by  our  author. 
We  propose  that  ENcuMBEREn  es- 
tates SHALL  be  solo  ;  that  the  pur- 
chaser shall,  on  depositing  his  money 
in  court,  at  once  have  a  good  title  to 
the  land,  and  that  the  several  incum- 
brancers, if  they  think  proper  to  draw 
out  their  money,  and  do  not  choose  to 
acquiesce  in  the  public  securities  in 
which  it  shall  be  invested,  and  to  draw 
their  interest  from  the  public  funds 
instead  of  from  landed  property,  shall 
proceed  to  assert  their  claims  to  the 
purchase  money,  as  they  now  would 
to  the  land  itself.  The  remedy  on 
the  other  hand,  proposed  by  Mr.  Pim, 
is  the  abolition  of  entails,  and  of  the 
power  of  settlement. 

We  cannot  but  think  that  Mr.  Pim's 
views  upon  this  subject  are  founded  on 
misapprehension)  and  that  when  he  pro- 
ceeds to  support  his  case  by  citing  the  in- 
jurious  operation  of  the  strict  system  of 
entail  which  prevails  in  Spain,  in  Sardi- 
nia, and  some  other  countries,  he  is  rea- 
soning from  a  state  of  things  which  is 
wholly  unknown  to  England  or  Ire- 
land. Neither  in  England  nor  in  this 
country  is  there  any  such  thing  as 
strict  entail   known.      The  only  in- 
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stances  of  it  are  the  properties  con- 
ferred  by  act  of  parliament  on  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  In  Scotland,  indeed, 
the  law  of  strict  entail  prevails,  and 
has  done  so  for  the  last  two  centuries, 
and  now  extends  over  more  than  one- 
half  the  landed  property  of  the  coun- 
try ;  but  in  England  and  Ireland  it  is 
impossible.  The  law  of  these  coun- 
tries prohibits  property  from  being 
taken  out  of  commerce  for  more  than 
the  life  ol  some  person  or  persons  in 
Wng,  and  twenty-one  years  after- 
wards ;  and  so  strictly  is  this  rule  held, 
that  a  late  decision  of  the  House  of 
Lords  took  an  estate  of  four  thousand 
poonda  a-year  from  the  present  Lord 
Dirngaimon,  merely  because  his  an- 
cestor had  so  devised  it,  that  it  might 
have  been  tied  up  beyond  the  period 
prescribed  by  law,  although,  in  point 
of  fact,  such  had  not  occurred,  for  the 
person  designated  by  the  testator  took 
It  much  within  the  prescribed  period. 
The  operation  of  the  law  of  entail  in 
these  countries  is  subject  entirely  to 
the  will  of  the  owners  of  the  estate. 
If  an  estate  come  to  its  possessor,  en- 
tailed on  himHclf  and  his  male  is^sue, 
and  he  dies  without  altering  the  dispo- 
sition  of  it,  it  will  unquestionably  go 
to  his  eldest  son ;  but  it  is  in  his 
power,  at  any  time  he  thinks  proper, 
to  open  the  estate,  and  to  acquire  the 
absolute  ownership — formerly  by  suf- 
ffering  a  recovery,  now  by  a  simple 
deed.  It  is,  therefore,  perfectly  idle 
to  speak  of  the  law  of  entail,  as  it 
exists  with  us,  as  interfering  with  that 
freedom  of  sale  which  it  is  so  desirable 
that  the  land  of  the  country  should  be 
open  to.  An  entail,  once  created, 
may  extend  to  a  thousand  generations, 
but  there  is  not  an  individual  in  the 
whole  series  who  has  not  the  power, 
by  following  a  simple  form  prescribed 
by  law,  to  defeat  the  settlement  at  any 
moment,  and  give  himself  the  absolute 
ownership  of  the  estate,  free  to  dispose 
of  it  in  whatever  manner  he  thinks  fit. 
Even  when  the  estate  is  limited  to  the 
first  tenant  for  his  life,  and  the  in- 
heritance entailed,  the  eldest  son,  on 
coming  of  age,  by  joining  with  his 
father,  the  tenant  for  life,  can  dispose 
of  the  estate.  We  think  that  it  is  a 
foolish  custom,  and  much  too  general 
a  one,  for  a  man,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  marriage,  to  limit  his  estates  to 
himself  for  his  life,  and  to  entail  the 
inheritance.     It  may  be  politic  in  the 


case  of  large  estates;  but,  generally 
speaking,  it  only  puts  the  father,  if  he 
have  a  large  family, on  the  necessity  of 
injuriously  crippling  himself  for  life, 
in  order  to  scrape  together,  from  his 
life-estate,  a  provision  for  his  younger 
children;  while  the  unborn  son,'on  whom 
it  is  so  settled,  may  turn  out  to  be  the 
very  last  raetnher  of  the  family  on 
whom  the  father  would  wish  it  to 
devolve.  This  practice  is  a  foolish 
one,  and  should  be  discouraged  ;  and 
it  would  be  well  if  gentlemen  of  the 
legal  professions,  when  instructions  for 
family  settlements  are  submitted  to 
them,  would  call  attention  to  the  in- 
conveniences that  flow  from  it.  It 
has  originated  in  a  servile  imita- 
tion of  the  habits  of  the  great,  and 
is  80  completely  hostile  to  the  na- 
tural disposition  of  mankind,  which 
never  chooses  to  part  with  any  control- 
ling power  they  possess,  that  once  it 
ceased  to  be  thought  fashionable,  it 
would  be  no  longer  practised  ;  but  we 
can  by  no  means  concur  with  our  author 
in  his  condemnation  of  the  existing  laws 
as  to  the  disposition  of  property,  still 
less  in  thinking  that  any  alteration 
which  they  admit  of  would  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  country.  The  power 
of  jointuring  and  of  settling  estates 
for  the  benefit  of  children,  is  highly 
advantageous,  when  exercised  within 
due  limits.  It  conduces  eminently  to 
the  stability  of  families,  and  har- 
monizes with  the  whole  constitution 
under  which  we  live.  It  is  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  the  aristocratic 
element  of  our  constitution.  And  in 
the  case  of  encumbered  estates,  the 
charges  of  family  settlements  form  a 
very  small  portion,  indeed,  of  the  in- 
cumbrances ;  mortgages,  annuities, 
judgment-debts  created  by  the  extra- 
vagance, dissipation,  and  recklessness 
of  the  former  proprietors,  form  the 
great  weight  of  incumbrance  which 
weighs  down  the  present  landed 
interests  of  Ireland.  The  measure 
which  we  have  proposed  is  a  strong 
one,  perhaps  sounds  to  be  a  stronjjrer 
one  than  that  recommended  by  Mr. 
Pim ;  but  we  believe  it  would  be  much 
more  efficient  for  the  purposes  to  be 
accomplished,  and  much  less  of  an  in- 
novation on  the  constitution  of  the 
country.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  M'Cul- 
loch,  an  authority  whom  we  cite  be- 
cause he  is  so  much  relied  on  by  the 
modern  reformers,  '*  If  we  might  be 
allowed  to  hazard  an  opinion  on  such 
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a  point,  we  sbooM  say  that,  in  its  pre- 
sent state,  the  English  law  of  entail  has 
come  very  near  perfection.  It  seems 
to  have  hit  the  precise  medium  most 
tefrable  to  be  attained  by  giving  every 
Individual  that  degree  of  power  over 
the  disposal  of  his  property  which  is 
necessary  to  inspire  him  with  the  de- 
sire of  accumulating  a  fortune,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  takes  from  him  the 
power  of  naming  an  indefinite  series  of 
heirs,  and  of  fixing  the  conditions 
under  which  his  property  shall  be 
always  enjoyed.**  And  in  the  words  of 
the  real  property  commissioners, "  The 
owner  of  the  soil  is,  we  think,  invested 
with  exactly  the  dominion  and  power 
of  disposition  over  it  required  for  the 
public  good,  and  landed  property  in 
England  is  admirably  made  to  answer 
all  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  applicable. 
A  testamentary  power  is  given,  which 
stimulates  industry  and  encourages 
accumulation  ;  and  while  capricious 
limitations  are  restrained,  property  is 
allowed  to  be  moulded  according  to 
the  circumstances  and  wants  of  every 
family."  We  would  leave  the  law  un- 
altered, as  it  has  stood  for  centuries,  but 
we  would  give  to  Ireland  a  proprietary 
who  would  be  in  a  position  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  landlords. 

Those  duties  are  so  various,  and  so 
extensive,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  us  now  to  advert  to  them — our 


space  admonishes  us  that  we  must 
draw  this  article  to  a  close.  We  will 
'take  an  early  opportunity  of  recurring 
to  some  other  of  the  important  topics 
which  Mr.  Pim*s  book  suggests  to  us. 
We  may  say  that  we  entirely  concur 
with  our  author,  in  his  opinion  as  to 
the  absurdity  of  attempting  to  estab- 
lish what  is  called  tenant-right  by 
law — the  custom  itself  is  in  fact  no- 
thing but  a  clumsy  contrivance  to  do 
that  which,  with  leases  of  proper  du- 
ration, say  nineteen  up  to  thirty-one 
years,  and  certain  termination,  with 
the  proper  fences,  dwelling-house,  and 
offices  provided  by  the  landlord,  should 
never  be  required — the  farm  thus 
should  not  owe  the  tenant  a  penny  at 
the  expiration  of  his  lease  ;  the 
tenant-right  of  Ulster,  as  it  was  well 
explained  by  Lord  Londonderry,  oo  2t 
recent  occasion  in  the  House  of  L<Jrds» 
is  a  compensation  for  outlay  not  ft>r 
occupation.  Mr.  Napier  rfg^tly  j)rt>- 
nounced  it  to  be  **  tlw  tett  of  the 
peace  of  Ulster — th«  effect,  noi  %\m 
cause  of  its  prosperity.*'  Bat  wer  must 
now  conclude  this  afticle,  it)d  lay 
down  Mr.  Fim's  book.  We  lay  it 
down  with  regrrt,  because  we  feel 
that  in  otfr  ffpflce  if«  could  not  do  it 
justice.  There  'm  no  subject  that  it 
does  not  discuss  ably,  eloquently,  and 
hottesiTX' 
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THE  LATE   REV.    WILLIAM  ABCHEB  BUTLEB. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  regret  that  we  record  the  loss,  which  the 
literature  and  the  Church  of  Ireland  have  sustained  in  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
William  Archor  Butler.  A  poet,  a  metaphysician,  an  orator,  a  theologian — in 
each  pursuit  entitled  to  be  classed  in  the  highest  rank — this  remarkable  young 
man  has  been  removed  by  the  inscrut^ible  councils  of  Providence,  at  the  moment 
when  a  career  of  usefulness  and  distinction  opened  for  his  matured  powers. 
Too  early  for  literature,  for  the  Church,  and  for  our  country,  he  has  departed  ; 
and  (though  we  believe  that  in  departments  of  thought,  as  varied  as  profound, 
he  has  left  monuments  of  his  genius  which  the  world  **  will  not  willingly  let 
die,")  we  add,  also,  too  early  for  his  own  fame  ;  for  in  him,  above  every  other 
man  we  have  ever  known,  there  existed  that  essential  characteristic  of  genius, 
the  principle  of  progress.  A  mind,  versatile,  original,  unwearied  in  acquiring, 
YOU  might,  from  its  present  attainments,  predict,  but  not  adequately  estimate, 
its  future  growth. 

**  Oitcndunt  tcrrit  hnnc  tontum  fiUa.** 

To  intellectual  endowments  so  elevated,  was  united  a  dispK)sition  the  most 
attractive.  He  was — as  one  of  his  humble  parishioners  exclaimed,  with  tears, 
over  his  grave — a  man  made  to  be  loved.  Whether  it  were  from  a  naturally 
happy  constitution  of  mind,  or  from  the  influences  of  ennobling  studies,  or  the 
teaching  of  those  religious  feelings,  which  year  by  year  deepened  within  him  ; 
but  so  it  was,  that  he  had  escaped  the  faults  which  usually  beset  the  literary 
character.  He  was  wholly  free  from  envy,  or  assumption,  or  discontent 
Frank,  playful,  joyous  as  a  child — who  that  has  ever  known  can  forget  the 
indescribable  charm  of  his  conversation,  the  treasures  of  knowledge,  the  brilliant 
fancy,  the  promptitude  and  felicity  of  language  absolutely  marvellous,  and  all 
illuminated  by  the  genial  warmth  of  a  heart  the  most  affectionate  ? 

Mr.  Butler  had,  a  few  years  since,  filled  the  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Dublin,  and  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  science  of  mind, 
which,  from  their  profound  and  original  views,  excited  at  the  time  considerable 
attention  in  the  Irish  literary  world.  An  outline  of  this  course  may  be  found 
in  our  number  for  May,  1842,  in  a  paper  which  accompanied  a  portrait  of  Mr. 
Butler,  and  to  which  we  now  refer  the  curiosity  of  our  readers.  We  are,  how- 
ever, disposed  to  rest  the  fame  of  our  departed  friend,  not  so  much  on  these  lec- 
tures as  on  his  contributions  to  this  journal,  and  his  discourses  in  the  pulpit. 
Of  the  latter,  three  remarkable  efforts  have  been  given  to  the  press ;  two  ser- 
mons  preached  in  the  year  1840  for  the  Church  Education  Society,  and  one 
preached  at  the  Derry  diocesan  visitation  for  the  year  1842,  and  entitled  *•  Pri- 
mitive Church  Principles  not  inconsistent  with  Universal  Christian  Sympathy.** 
Of  these,  more  especially  of  the  hist,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  tnat  the 
theological  literature  of  England  possesses  nothing  superior. 

Mr.  Butler  died  on  the  5th  of  July  last,  at  the  rectory-house  of  Newtown- 
Cunningham,  the  parish  to  which  he  had  been  presented  by  his  collie,  of  a 
fever  caught  in  the  course  of  his  ministerial  exertions.  His  funeral  was  followed 
to  the  grave  by  his  diocesan  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry,  most  of  his  brethren  in 
the  ministry  of  that  diocese,  and  a  great  concourse  of  his  parishioners  of  every 
creed  and  every  station.  It  is  recorded  by  the  Rev.  William  Alexander  of  Derry, 
in  a  very  beautiful  sermon  which  he  preached  in  allusion  to  this  sad  scene,  that 
when  his  remains  were  consigned  to  their  last  home,  an  electric  thrill  of  sympa- 
thy and  admiration  ran  through  the  encircling  crowd,  and  those  of  the  humbler  ^ 
classes  who  had  lived  in  hb  immediate  neighbourhood,  lifted  up  their  voices  and  ' 
wept  aloud. 
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CHAPTER  I.< 


LIGHTS    AND    SUABOVTS   OF   GERMAN   STUDENT   LIFE. 

-60ME  PASSAGES  IN  THE   LIFE  OF  A  BEMOS8ED  HEAD»    BAPPELKOPF — 
HIS   INFANCY    AND  BOYHOOD. 

**  Sleep  gently,  neftr  thy  niother*i  heart  repod ng, 
Thti  wcAry  lift  can  nerer  bring  thee  rest — 
Sleep,  ere  thine  eye  with  torrow*!  tear  !•  dodng, 
Be  thy  world  still  on  that  dear  mother*i  breast.'* 

Student  Soro  by  Kcekmbr. 

**  What  dream*  of  fbrtnne  onward  bore  him, 
Hii  eonl  with  lofty  Tidoni  fed, 
While  dancing  in  the  mm  befbre  him. 
An  aery  throng  Ufe'f  chariot  led." 

SOHILLXB. 


It  was  so  long  a  time  since  we  had 
opened  the  note-book,  on  the  pages  of 
wluch  are  jotted  down,  just  as  they 
occnrred;  many  of  the  incidents  of 
that  agreeable  year  we  spent  among 
the  students,  that  we  had  ahnost  for- 
gotten its  very  existence.  A  few 
weeks  ago,  however,  upon  one  of  these 
raw,  uncomfortable  mornings  when 
the  splashy  mud  underfoot,  and 
the  agreeable  mixture  of  sleet  and 
rain  overhead,  left  us  no  alternative 
but  to  remain  within  doors,  having  no- 
thing better  to  do  we  occupied  our- 
selves in  setting  our  house  (we  should 
possibly  have  expressed  ourselves  with 
more  propriety  had  we  said  our  rooms) 
in  (u^er;  and  having  discovered,  in 
the  course  of  our  researches,  a  certain 
old,  lumbering,  black  portmanteau, 
much  covered  with  dust  and  mildew, 
we  had  it  lugsed  down  from  the  place 
of  its  conc^Lnent.  As  a  matter  of 
course  the  key  was  lost,  and  after 
much  labour  and  pidns  spent  in  effect- 
ing a  compound  nracture  of  the  lock 
with  a  poker,  it  was  at  length  broken 
open,  and,  ye  gods!  what  a  curious 
mekmge  of  long-forsotten  rubbish  was 
presented  to  our  delighted  e;^e.  The 
green  and  white  chore-cap,  in  which 
we  became  initiated  into  the  myste- 
ries of  burschenschaft ;  the  long  black 
boots  and  white  unmentionables  which 
we  wore  as  a  fox;   the  sturm-hut, 
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with  its  edging  of  white  lace,  that 
adorned  our  maturer  rank;  the  iron 
mask  and  leathern  stock  in  which  we 
practised  at  the  Fecht-boden,  or  fenc- 
in^-school ;  with  sundry  other  articles 
suitable  to  the  menage  of  a  well-ap- 
pointed student,  unnecessary  to  enu- 
merate here:  amongst  the  collec- 
tion we  discovered  that  old  volume 
whose  very  existence  had  escaped 
our  recollection.  We  fastened  upon 
it  with  eagerness,  and  devoured  its 
contents  with  that  intense  delight 
only  known  to  those  to  whose  memory 
some  unexpected  incident  recaJls  of 
cherished  and  happy  images.  Back 
in  quick  succession  thronced  those 
forms  which  we  never  thought  to  have 
seen  again ;  we  were  girt  wim  "strange 
and  ousky  aspects,*'  as  in  days  gone 
by ;  our  chamber  was  peopled  with 
men  of  grave  and  solemn  deportment, 
and  bearas  of  strange  fashion,  puffing 
forth  volumes  of  smoke ;  old  songs 
were  ringing  in  our  ears,  with  chorus 
marked  by  the  clashing  of  swords  and 
the  ringing  of  goblets ;  wild  and  reck- 
less figures  passed  before  us  in  gro- 
tesque dances,  brandishing  huge  cho- 
pines  of  beer.  We  marvel  what  has 
become  of  the  component  parts  of  that 
motley  crowd — 

**  Some  are  dead,  and  eome  are  gone. 
And  some  are  ecattcred  and  alone  ;** 

And  he  who  now  pens  these  lines,  and 
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thinks  of  his  former  gay  and  careless 
associates,  is — ^no  matter  what.  He, 
however,  like  field-marshal  the  Duke, 
presents  his  compliments  to  the  admir- 
ing circle  of  his  readers ;  and,  mending 
his  pen,  proceeds  to  lay  before  them  a 
few  odd  scraps  from  that  old  volume 
80  unexpectedly  rescued  from  oblivion. 

A  sunset  has  been  so  well  described 
by  some  one  or  other — we  forget  by 
whom,  probably  Mr.  James — that  we 
shall  say  no  more  about  it,  except  to 
intimate  the  fact  that  the  sun  was 
setting  in  unclouded  brilliancy  as  we 
found  ourselves,  upon  a  lovely  evening 
in  August,  seated  at  one  of  the  little 
tables  which  stands  at  the  comer  of 
that  esplanade  overlooking  the  castle 
of  Heidelberg,  the  old  town  lying  al- 
most at  our  n^et,  and  a  wide  tract  of 
beautiful  champaign  country  in  the 
distance.  We  felt  perfectly  happy — 
we  were  in  pleasant  company,  smok- 
ing choice  tobacco,  and  the  beer  was 
deliciously  cool  and  mild.  To  and  fro 
were  lounging  about  the  usual  assort- 
ment of  German,  and  of  English  tour- 
ists, always  easily  to  be  distinguished 
by  the  peculiar  cut  of  their  clothes, 
not  to  speak  of  the  red  books  which 
they  win  ostentatiously  parade  in  the 
faces  of  the  natives.  That  part  of  the 
esplanade  had  always  peculiar  charms 
for  us:  besides  the  magnificent  view 
which  it  commands,  it  had  been  the 
scene  of  divers  pleasant  adventures 
not  necessary  to  enumerate  here.  We 
had  there,  upon  a  certain  occasion,  en- 
joyed the  extreme  satisfaction  of  put- 
ting a  certain  elderly  lady,  whom  we 
did  not  like,  and  who,  it  is  but  just  to 
add,  had  no  very  especial  regard  for 
us — she  had,  however,  such  a  charming 
daughter  1 — into  a  passion,  which  agree- 
able result  was  attained  by  the  follow- 
ing process.  She  had  invited  a  few 
friends  to  spend  the  evening  at  her 
house,  and  by  the  way  of  putting  in 
some  of  the  nours  which  might  hang 
heavily  upon  hand,  her  rooms  being 
too  small  to  admit  of  dancing,  the 
whole  party  were  invited  to  walk  up 
to  the  castle,  in  order  to  be  regaled 
with  tea ;  and  we,  for  the  purpose  of 
detaching  us  from  the  young  lady, 
were  sent  on  as  a  sort  of  avant  courier 
to  make  the  necessary  preparations. 

"  Be  sure  you  order  tea  and  cofiee 
for  the  whole  party,"  said  Mrs.  Tom- 
kins,  in  parting. 

**  Certainly,"  replied  we,  as  we  de- 
parted on  our  errand. 


We  executed  this  order  with  a  ven- 
geance. It  may  be  as  well  here  to  ex- 
plain, for  the  benefit  of  our  untravelled 
readers,  if  any  such  there  be  in  these 
days  of  universal  locomotion,  that  a 
cup  of  cofFeo,  ordered  singlv,  costs  only 
the  moderate  sum  of  six  kreutzers  or 
two  pence,  whereas  for  the  same  re- 
freshment, when  ordered  for  each  per- 
son, a  florin  is  the  usual  charge ;  be- 
cause in  this  case  one  can  have  as  many- 
cups  as  one  chooses  to  drink.  The 
party  which  accompanied  us  amounted 
to  twenty  at  least,  and  we  took  good 
care  to  execute  the  order  with  ^ich 
we  were  entrusted  in  the  most  com- 
prehensive  and  liberal  spirit ;  so  that 
when  our  companions  arrived,  they 
found  a  table,  on  which  a  smoking 
urn  hissed  and  spluttered,  covered 
with  a  snowy  table-cloth,  on  which 
was  laid  in  tempting  profusion  every 
dclicacv  of  the  season. 

Our  liostcss  looked  on  in  amazement, 
first  at  the  table  and  then  at  us ;  soon 
a  dark  shadow,  like  a  thunder-cloud, 
flitted  across  her  face,  as  the  fearful 
amount  of  her  liabilities  dawned  upon 
her. 

"  It  was  a  cup  of  coffee  for  each  I 
requested  you  to  order,"  said  she,  in 
a  savage  whisper,  distinctly  audible 
by  the  whole  company,  the  portion  of 
whom  very  fortunately  did  not  under- 
stand one  word  of  English. 

**  Have  we  not  fulmled  your  wishes, 
nuulame  ?"  replied  we,  with  becoming 
meekness. 

The  lady  seemed  for  a  moment  to 
balance  between  her  love  of  display, 
her  aspirations  after  economical  ar- 
rangement, and  her  dread  of  offending 
her  guests.  There  was  evidently  a 
fearful  struggle  going  on  between  these 
conflicting  emotions  as  she  counted 
out  into  the  extended  hand  of  the  at- 
tendant, Kelner,  to  his  satisfaction 
and  our  great  delight,  the  twenty 
bright  large  pieces  of  silver.  But  in 
addition  to  this  agreeable  incident, 
which  fully  satiated  our  desires  of  ven- 
geance, the  place  where  we  were  then 
seated  had  many  most  agreeable  asso- 
ciations. It  was  there  we  used  to  sit 
by  the  hour  in  the  warm  sunshine,  lis- 
tening to  the  quaint  legends  of  student 
life  and  adventures,  of  which  one  of 
our  friends  had  an  abundant  store. 
We  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  before 
our  readers  a  few  fragments  of  a  his- 
tory with  which  he  once  entertained 
as,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  his  own 
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words,  being  the  adventures  of  a  wild 
studentj  Rappelkopf  by  name,  who 
had  formerly  been  a  student  of  the 
nniyersity. 

There  was  a  curious  youth  who,  at 
the  time  we  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of 
his  acquaintance,  occupied  the  distin^ 
guished  post  of  senior  of  the  Suabian 
chore,  tne  colours  of  which,  as  the 
learned  reader  is  doubtless  aware, 
were  black,  yellow,  and  white.  In 
stature  he  was  short,  in  complexion 
swarthy,  with  fierce-looking  black 
eyes,  and  a  mouth  of  capacious  di- 
mensions;  pot-bellied,  bandy-legged, 
and  otherwise  of  an  awkward  figure. 
He^  was,  notwithstanding,  a  most  ex- 
perienced swordsman,  and  could  drink 
more  beer  and  play  more  wild  pranks 
with  impunity  than  any  bursch  of 
his  time.  The  parents  of  this  dis- 
tinguished youth  were  respectable 
stadtholders,  who  resided  in  an  ob- 
8Ciu%  and  drowsy  village  of  North 
Germany ;  and  upon  a  certain  bright, 
crackling,  crisp  evening  in  January, 
when  the  hoar-frost  upon  every  blade 
of  ^rass  and  leaf  made  it  sparkle  like 
a  diamond  in  the  clear  moonshine,  a 
great  bustle  and  confusion  arose  in 
that  house  where  the  worthy  stadt- 
holder  resided,  and  presently  a  little 
chubby  boy,  to  the  great  delight  of  the 
assemble  household,  came  whimper- 
ing and  blubbering  to  the  light  of  day, 
or  rather  of  the  night-lamp ;  which 
circumstance  appears  to  us  by  no 
means  so  unimportant  as  it  might  be 
to  some,  as  it  accounts  for  the  love 
displayed  by  this  young  citizen  of  the 
world,  in  afler  years,  for  late  hours 
and  revelry — a  proof  how  great  conse* 
quences,  which  have  most  wonderful 
eSect  upon  the  lives  of  men,  often 
proceed  from  trivial  causes.  He 
g^w  and  prospered,  and  in  a  short 
time  became  so  stirring  and  bustling 
that  it  occurred  to  his  worthy  parent, 
one  evening  over  his  pipe,  that  it  would 
be  worth  while  to  have  him  christened. 
After  due  deliberation  and  much  dis- 
cussion among  the  gossips,  he  at  len^h 
received  the  name  of  Felix  Karl  Her- 
man, which,  in  addition  to  his  own  pa- 
tronymic of  Rappelkopf,  formed,  as 
is  the  saying  in  these  countries,  *'a 
very  pretty  name  to  go  to  church 
with." 

The  first  name  of  this  promising  in- 
fant did  not  prove  so  auspicious  as  mi^ht 
be  inferred  from  his  after  career.  He 
ought,  with  more  propriety,  rather  to 


have  been  called  Jugelia.  The  stout 
old  stadtholder,  his  father,  was  a  great 
advocate  for  the  pleasures  of  the  table ; 
he  doubtless  inherited  those  propensi- 
ties from  him — proving  how  true  was 
the  ancient  ada^e  of  the  apple  being 
like  its  stem :  they  were  Hereditary, 
and  consequently,  being  his  nature, 
were  hard  to  overcome.  But  whether 
this  be  so  or  not,  the  young  Felix  never 
cared  to  inquire ;  and  he  certainly  did 
not  take  much  trouble  to  control  pro- 
pensities so  natural  to  him. 

His  mother,  a  young,  lovely,  and 
accomplished  lady,  rejoiced,  after 
the  fashion  of  her  kind,  exceedingly 
over  her  first-born.  She  hung  over  him 
with  the  kindest  and  fondest  affection, 
and  the  best  cake,  and  the  rarest  ZeU 
tinger,  were  lavished  in  profusion  upon 
those  gossips  who,  coming  to  look  at 
the  child,  would  praise  his  beautiful 
hair,  and  e)res  so  like  his  mother's,  and 
admiring  his  little,  fat,  chubby,  red 
arms,  pronounce  him,  upon  the  whole, 
the  most  charming  infant  the  world 
had  ever  seen.  So  passed  the  infancy 
of  the  young  Rappelkopf,  until,  in 
process  of  time,  that  period  so  import- 
ant in  our  eventful  history  (we  wonder 
how  Shakspeare  could  have  omitted  it 
in  the  seven  ages  of  man)  arrived, 
and  he  was  breeched.  In  all  boy- 
ish pastimes  he  displayed  a  dexter- 
ity and  strength  most  precocious  for 
his  years.  At  marbles  few  were  his 
equals ;  at  peg-top  he  was  unrivalled  \ 
at  skittles  none  could  dispute  his 
ability ;  and  so,  in  process  of  time,  it 
was  thought  fitting  that  talents  so  re« 
markable  should  no  longer  be  lefl 
uncultivated,  and  the  services  of  a  pri- 
vate tutor  were  put  into  requisition. 

For  any  little  education  the  youth- 
ful Rappelkopf  had  hitherto  received, 
he  was  indebted  to  his  mother.  The 
old  stadtholder  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  ever  to  interfere  in  a  matter  of 
so  much  importance. 

The  first  preceptor  brought  in  was 
the  accomplished  and  well-wigged  vil- 
lage schoolmaster,  who  had  formerly 
been  a  non-commissioned  officer  in  the 
Prussian  service.  He  brought  very 
little  of  the  science  of  his  former  pro- 
fession to  his  present  one,  with  the  ex- 
ception  of  a  knowledge  of  single  stick, 
which  he  was  afraid  to  practise  upon 
his  promising  pupil,  however  much  he 
deserved  it.  Self-willed  and  obstinate 
to  a  degree,  he  did  whatever  came  into 
his  hei^.    There  was  no  end  to  his 
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childisli  pranks.  He  would  mix  the 
pedagogue's  Strasbui^  snuff  with  ink> 
and  nis  tobacco  with  gunpowder,  as 
opportunity  offered,  greatly  to  the  dis- 
comfort of  that  learned  individual. 
At  one  time  he  would  hide  his  velvet 
cap ;  at  another  the  worthy  tutor 
would  be  seen  rising  suddenly  from  his 
seat,  with  an  agonized  expression  of 
countenance,  screaming  '*  Tausend 
nooh  einmal*' — ^for  the  wicked  youn^ 
urchin  had  stuffed  the  cushion  full  of 
pins.  Under  all  these  trying  circum- 
stances, the  tutor  kept  his  temper  with 
wonderful  equanimity,  and  was  never 
tempted  to  inflict  corporal  chastisement 
upon  his  unruly  charge.  When  it  is 
recollectedyhowever,  mat  the  poor  man 
had  but  eighty  thalers  a-year  for  the 
support  ofhis  wife  and  family,  his  for- 
bearance is  not  so  much  to  be  wondered 
at;  for  had  he  threshed  the  young 
Bappelkopf  soundly,  as  he  deserved, 
in  all  human  probability,  the  stadt- 
]iolder*s  fair  wife  would  very  soon  have 
given  him  his  dismissal. 

Matters  went  on  in  this  way  for  some 
time,  and  each  day  the  reins  of  au- 
thority were  held  with  more  relaxed 
grasp  by  tiie  little  village  schoolmaster. 
His  power,  once  lost,  wasnever  to  be  re- 
gained,andhe  gradually  became  the  butt 
of  the  whole  village,  in  consequence 
of  the  many  practical  jokes  played 
upon  him  by  the  urchin.  His  lite- 
rary acquirements,  at  no  time  very  ex- 
tensive, were  at  length  fathomed  by 
the  pupil ;  and  his  manner  of  impart- 
ing what  little  he  did  know,  as  well  as 
the  progress  of  Master  Rappelkopf, 
were  so  unsatisfactory  to  his  parents, 
that  much  to  the  delight  of  all 
parties,  he  was  at  length  rdeased  from 
nis  onerous  duties,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined upon  that  Rappelkopf  should 
be  forthwith  despatched  to  the  Uni- 
versity. The  situation  of  tutor  can 
scarcely,  even  under  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances,  be  regarded  as  a 
very  agreeable  occupation  ;  it  is,  pos- 
sibly, least  of  all  so  m  the  family  of  a 
German  nobleman,  where  the  food 
which  he  eats  is  too  often  ''sour  bread." 
Indeed,  regarded  but  in  the  li^ht  of 
an  upper  servant  who  works  tor  his 
wages,  and  is  well  paid  if  he  gets  them, 
they  who  strive  often  for  long  years, 
enduring  hardship  and  all  kinds  of 
privations,  to  bestow  their  knowledge 
and  experience  upon  the  urchins  com- 
mitted to  their  care,  are  never  con- 
sidered as  enlightened  instructors  of 


youth.  And  so  the  tutor  of  Rappel- 
kopf returned,  unthanked  and  un- 
cared  for,  to  his  humble  home  ;^  and 
his  promising  pupil  repaired,  with  a 
bounding  heart  and  well-stuffed  poc- 
kets to  the  university,  where  his  repu- 
tation for  roguery  and  devilment  had 
already  preceded  him. 

Behold  Rappelkopf  at  college — of 
degree  what  is  termed  in  Dublin,  a 
gib ;  in  Heidelberg,  Halle,  and  Jena» 
a  •*  Maulesel,"  which  being  interpret- 
ed, meaneth  "  the  jaw  of  a  mule." 
The  farewell  visits  had  all  been  duly- 
paid,  and  the  leave-takings  from  his 
various  friends  got  over  with  much 
decorum.  Every  article  necessary  for 
the  equipment  of  a  well-appomted 
bursch  had  been  provided.  There 
was,  first  of  all,  a  bed,  with  an  endless 
quantity  of  linen  and  clothes.  There 
was  a  supply  of  soap  for  three  years, 
sufficient,  m  all  conscience,  to  prevent 
any  curious  inquirer  from  putting  to 
the  promising  undergraduate  that  im- 
pertinent interrogatory  to  which  Mr. 
Midshipman  Easy  returned  so  triumph- 
ant a  reply.  There  was  tea  and  cof- 
fee for  two  years,  and  sugar  for  one ; 
napkins,  knives,  forks,  spoons,  glass, 
plate,  and  books ;  and  as  his  lu^age 
would  have  occupied  the  whole  of  the 
eilwagen,  it  was  previously  dispatched 
by  carriers  to  its  destination,  to  the 
very  great  chagrin  and  impatience  of 
the  old  stadtholder,  who  was  observed  to 
exclaim  several  times,  while  it  was  being 
packed  up,  *«Teufeir  «« Tausend!" 
and  suchlike  ejaculations,  which  seemed 
considerably  to  relieve  hisoverburthen- 
ed  mind.  Poor  dear  Mrs.  Rappelkopf, 
fondest  of  mothers,  how  would  it  have 
grieved  thy  gentle  heart,  couldst  thou 
but  have  foreseen  what  a  reckless  pro- 
fligate of  thy  treasure  that  cherished 
son  would  prove — ^how  soon  thy  beau- 
tiful  bed,  tne  fine  linen,  and  the  silver 
ware,  would  ornament  the  filthy  boards 
of  Jews  and  pawnbrokers.  It  nad,  for 
some  time  previous  to  his  departure, 
been  much  debated  by  the  family,  as- 
sembled in  full  council,  what  should 
be  the  future  profession  of  their  hope 
—whether  he  should  be  statesman, 
doctor,  philosopher,  or  divine ;  to  any 
of  which  learned  professions,  it  was 
generally  believed  by  his  doting  pa- 
rents, that  the  talents  of  Rappel- 
kopf  would  add  a  fresh  lustre — he 
himself  inclined  to  the  law,  erroneously 
conceiving,  that  in  this  profession  he 
could  have  more  freedom  and  time  to 
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\  himself,  and  that  his  rise  to  the 
hi^best  offices  of  the  state  would  be 
IB-oportaonably  rapid  ;  but  it  was 
otherwise  detennined  bj  the  council : 
The  law  was  pronounced  overstocked^ 
ind  unlikely  to  lead,  speedily,  either 
to  place  or  emolument---for  the  study 
of  medicine  he  had  a  great  antipathy : 
die  study  of  anatomy  was  by  no  means 
to  his  taste>  and  the  fatiguing  life  of 
a  doctor  but  ill-suited  to  one  so  fond 
of  his  ease  and  comfort.  There  were 
not  the  same  objections  against  theo- 
^ogjs  in  which  profession  there  was 
httle  to  do>  and  plenty  to  set,  the 
only  obstacles  in  the  way  of  speedy 
promotion  being  wildness  and  gaiety ; 
which^  of  course,  would  disappear 
as  he  grew  older,  and  the  very 
circumstance  of  his  being  a  Herr 
Doctor,  would  oblige  him  to  moderate 
his  extraTagant  fancies,  or,  at  all 
erents,  to  indulge  them  under  a  grave 
and  decorous  exterior.  As  for  Rappel- 
ko^,  he  did  not  care  particularly 
wludi  of  the  learned  professions  he 
was  to  honour ;  all  he  wanted  was  to 
be  oflT  to  college,  which  he  pictured  to 
himself  a  penect  paradise  of  enjoy- 
ment,  and  once  he  got  there,  he 
thought  he  would  have  time  enough  to 
look  about,  and  decide  for  himself; 
and  so  it  being  agreed  upon  all  hands, 
that  the  church  was  to  be  his  destina- 
tion, off  he  set  amid  the  prayers  and 
blessings  of  the  whole  family,  and  en- 
tered the  ''eilwagen"  which  was  to  con- 
T^  him  to  college.  As  became  a  youth- 
ful divine,  he  oeguiled  the  tedious- 
ness  of  his  journey,  by  commencing 
a  flirtation  with  a  youn^  lady,  an  ac- 
tress, travelling  to  Leipsic  ;  determin- 
ed to  lose  no  time  in  assuming  the 
roU  of  a  student,  he  gave  himself  all 
sorts  of  airs,  assum^  an  imperious 
tone,  and  paid  double  for  schnaps,  at 
every  hostlery  where  the  coach  stopped 
to  change  horses.  Rappelkopf 's  at- 
tempts at  love-making  were  by  no 
means  agreeable  to  his  fair  companion 
—his  experience  in  the  gentle  art  had 
hitherto  been  confined  to  the  bar-maids 
of  his  native  village ;  and  the  young 
lady  by  whom  he  was  seated,  at  first 
laughed  at  his  endearments,  but  it 
finidly  ended  in  a  quarrel  between 
them,  and  the  young  student  occupied 
his  mind,  for  the  remainder  of  his 
joumev,  by  contemplating  what  a 
figure  he  should  cut  among  the  Bursch, 
at  Halle,  whither  he  was  goin^;  his 
pod^ets  were  amply  supplied  wiu  tha< 


lers,  and  he  knew  when  his  present 
supply  was  exhausted,  he  could  easily 
humbug  the  stadtholder*s  wife  out  of 
plenty  more — he  could  drink  beer  like 
a  fish ;  was  not  altogether  unpractised 
in  the  use  of  the  scbiLiger ;  he  thought 
of  the  Burschenshaft  at  Halle,  but 
the  costume,  a  plain  Grerman  frock, 
long  hair,  and  bare  neck,  did  not  seem 
to  his  taste.  The  Landsmanschafl 
would  suit  his  figure  better,  with 
their  numv-coloured,  gay  caps,  their 
constant  duels,  beer  carouses,  and 
conuners ;  his  only  hesitation  was,  to 
which  of  these  unions  he  would  attach 
himself.  In  the  midst  of  these  doubts^ 
the  diligence  rattled  into  the  dirty, 
straggling  streets  of  Halle ;  the  long, 
crowed  lanes  of  badly-plastered 
houses,  smelling  of  smoke,  made  the 
way  to  the  j>ost3iouse  seem  long,  and 
the  town  mterminable.  Helea]^ 
out  of  the  ''wagen,"  scarcely  takmg 
time  to  look  after  his  luggage,  took  a 
hasty  and  careless  leave  of  his  **  com- 
pagnon  du  voyage,"  and  asked  to  be 
shewn,  without  delay,  to  the  nearest 
respectable  hotel.  His  im^tience  to 
commence  student-life  was  msatiable ; 
the  golden  dreams,  however,  in  which 
he  mid,  during  his  long  journey,  in- 
dulged his  fancy,  were  somewhat 
damped  at  being  ushered  into  an 
empty  chamber  in  the  Lion,  and  hav- 
ing his  enquiries  for  the  students 
answered  by  the  information,  that 
many  were  in  chambers,  scattered 
here  and  there  about  the  town^^ 
that  several  had  not  yet  returned 
firom  vacation ;  but  of  not  one  of  his 
old  school-companions  and  associates, 
who  had  preceded  him,  could  he  ob- 
tain the  slightest  trace ;  no  one  knew 
anything  about  them,  so  the  poor,  dis- 
appoint^ Rappelkopf  was  obliged  to 
spend  his  first  evening  of  student-life 
in  a  very  disconsolate  and  solitary- 
fashion.  He  tried  to  solace  himself  with 
a  flask  of  choice  Brauenberger,  but 
drinking  alone  he  found  dull  work ; 
then  he  lit  his  meerschaum,  but  some- 
how it  had  not  good  **  chair-way:"  and 
so,  after  whistling  **  Der  Bursch  von 
altem  schrol  und  Korn,"  walking 
about  the  room  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  looking  out  of  the  window 
mto  the  dirty  and  silent  streets,  and 
other  similar  devices  to  pass  away  the 
time — Rappelkopf  took  a  candle,  and 
departed  to  his  roost. 

As  it  is  by  no  means  our  intention 
to  trouble  our  readers  with  a  connected 
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biography  of  this  interesting  student, 
but  merely  to  present  to  their  notice  a 
few  fragments  of  the  most  remark- 
able incidents  of  his  career,  we  shall 
pass  oyer  many  of  the  minute  de- 
tails recorded  in  our  note-book.  Our 
readers  will,  therefore,  be  good  enough 


to  bear  in  mind  this  explanation  of 
what  might  otherwise  appear  uncon- 
nected. Availing  ourselves,  therefore, 
of  this  privilege,  we  pass  with  a  bound 
to  what  forms  the  subject  of  the  next 
chapter. 


CHAPTER   n. — ^RAPPELKOPF    AT    COLLEGE — THE   FESTIVAL    OF    FRANCONLA THE 

DANCE  AT  THE  BIBRHELOER  HOF — THE  FRAT — THE  DUEL  WITH  THE    TURNER. 


It  was  upon  a  certain  fine  frosty 
eveninff,  towards  the  end  of  Januans 
when  the  palatinate  looked  for  all  the 
t7orld  like  a  piece  of  frosted  wedding- 
cake,  that  the  festival  or  foundation- 
day  of  Franconia  was  to  take  place  ; 
for  several  days  previous  to  this  inte- 
resting and  festive  occasion,  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  students  to  parade 
the  streets,  with  orange  chore-caps, 
ribbons,  and  costly  dresses  of  a  si- 
milar colour.  Visitors  arrived  from 
all  parts,  who  received  the  most  hospi- 
pitable  entertainment — huge  flasks  of 
Bocksbeutel  were  uncorked  for  the 
mid-day  potations,  and  in  the  evening 
«<  grog,"  a  lovely  sort  of  mixture,  first 
invented  by  the  Halle  students,  was 
placed  upon  the  festal  board.  All 
was  banqueting  and  revelry  ;  but  no- 
thing was  ever  seen  like  the  celebra- 
tion-day:  the  sledges,  decked  with 
many-coloured  ribbons,  were  assembled 
after  dinner,  in  which  they  seated 
themselves,  two  by  two,  in  order  to 
make  the  train  more  imposing — The 
Foxes  rode  on  horseback,  in  polished 
boots,  white -leather  breeches,  and 
"sturm-huls."  This  stately  proces- 
sion paraded  the  narrow  streets,  to 
Lingesla,  a  village  at  some  little  dis- 
tance, accompanied  by  the  joyous 
sound  of  horse-music,  the  ringing  of 
bells,  and  the  cracking  of  whips — the 
upper-story  of  that  ancient  and  re- 
spectable hostelry,  which  rejoiced  in 
the  name  of  "the  Thick  James,*'  was 
adorned  for  the  festival,  with  bouquets 
and  garlands  of  surpassing  splendour ; 
and  m  the  principal  **  saal,"  the  eye  of 
the  spectator  was  dazzled  by  an  im- 
mense escutcheon,  whereupon  were 
emblazoned,  with  many  a  tasteful  de- 
vice, the  arms  of  Franconia  and  Mar- 


cia.  Towards  evening  the  commers 
began  with  card-playing,  and  uncork- 
ing of  bottles ;  but  few  of  the  students 
felt  any  inclination  to  spoil  their  ap- 
petite tor  supper,  for  which  meal  they 
waited  with  some  impatience. 

Our  friend  Rappelkopf,^  who  was 
backward  upon  such  occasions,  was 
greatly  elated  by  the  request,  that  he 
should  act  as  chairman,  which  ofiice 
he  filled  with  a  dignity,  and  with  an 
air,  so  self-satbfied  and  conceited,  that 
a  poor-law  commissioner,  on  board- 
duty,  or  an  officer  of  the  board  of 
works,  in  his  levee- dress,  could  scarcely 
have  exceeded  him  in  importance. 

Soon  i^r  midnight,  the  music  and 
the  singing  ceased,  for  a  very  suffi- 
cient reason — ^the  members  of  the 
choir  having  got  into  a  state  of  ex- 
cessive joviality,  the  result  of  their 
deep  and  frequent  potations  of  the 
glee  wine.  Each  man  as  he  became 
"ripe,"  dropped  off,  and  so  as  the 
Todten  Kammer*  began  to  fill,  the 
'•  commers  saal"  grew  empty  in  pro- 
portion—  the  transparencies  waxed 
dim  —  the  emblazoned  escutcheon  of 
Franconia  cast  an  uncertain  and  doubt- 
ful glimmer — the  clinking  of  glasses 
was  only  interrupted  at  intervalsby  the 
growling  of  some  inveterate  old  toper 
who,  still  keeping  his  ground,  would 
complain  that  his  neighbour  was  not 
drinking  fair — **papsts,t"  and  those 
other  huge  vessels  which  are  usually 
drained  at  a  draught,  were  filled,  and 
set  down  empty,  and  still  the  carouse 
went  on,  receiving  a  fresh  stimulus  by 
the  reappearance  of  some  form  which, 
spectre-like,  would  rear  itself  darkly 
from  the  **  todten  kammer,"  finding  the 
society  there  became  disaCTceable,  and 
come  reeling  towards  the  festive  board. 


•  The  todten  kammer  is  a  large  room  filled  with  straw,  which  appertains  to  eyery 
commers  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  bodies  of  those  who  are  dead — drunk, 
t  A  "  papst"  or  pope,  is  a  measure  containing  four  chopines,  drained  at  a  draught. 
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Still  the  revel  went  on,  until  the  strug- 
gling beams  of  morning  began  to  pene- 
trmte  the  shutters. 

Upon  assembling  the  next  morning 
at  breakfast,  heads  were  counted;  and 
the  muster-roll  having  proved  correct, 
thej  went  to  work  to  drive  away  the 
katxen  jammer  under  which  many  of 
them  were  labouring,  with  strong  wine 
and  wdl-seasoned  foods;  and  they 
soon  contrived  to  get  into  sufficient 
condition  to  be  able  to  return.  Their 
arrival,  however,  was  by  no  means  the 
aune  brilliant  cortege  as  their  departure. 
With  exhausted  frames,  throbbing 
temples,  and  depressed  spirits,  each 
man  returned  to  his  lodgings  as  he 
best  could,  and  soon  forgot  his  physical 
and  mental  katzen  jammer  in  refresh- 
ing sleep. 

It  forms  no  part  of  our  present 
purpose  to  follow  our  friend  Rappel- 
Kopf  through  the  various  phases  of 
his  undergraduate  career ;  suffice  it 
to  say,  that  at  each  successive  step 
he  acquired  fresh  laurels,  until  in 
process  of  time,  he  became  one  of  the 
most  conceited  and  self-sufficient  fel- 
lows that  ever  plagued  the  authorities 
of  a  university.  Overbearing,  pre- 
sumptuous, and  bullying,  even  to  the 
most  intimate  of  his  associates,  and 
ready  to  fight  upon  the  smallest  pro- 
vocation, he  acquired  a  reputation  by 
no  means  enviable  ;  it  was  one,  how- 
ever, which  pleased  him,  and  that  was 
enough.  But  a  circumstance,  about 
this  time,  took  place,  which  exercised 
so  important  an  influence  upon  his 
career,  that  he  became  less  frequent 
in  his  attendance  at  the  kneipe  und 
fechtboden,  and  was  observed  by  a  cer- 
tain member  of  his  own  chore  to  steal 
quietly  afler  dusk  into  the  Baierischen 
Hof,  the  first  floor  of  which,  it  was 
well  known,  was  inhabited  by  the 
university  Tanzemeister,  who  lived 
in  a  certain  square  f^artment,  hung 
round  with  pipes.  In  fact  it  was  ru- 
moured abroad,  to  the  great  wonder 
and  admiration  of  Halle,  that  Master 
Bappelkopf  was  taking  lessons  in  the 
polka,  from  which  circumstance  the 
not  unnatural  inference  was  drawn  that 
he  had  fallen  in  love.  The  premises 
for  this  conclusion,  it  must  be  admitted, 
were  rather  slight.  If  every  young 
sentleman  who  takes  private  lessons  in 
dancing,  when  twilight  has  set  in,  was. 


upon  such  evidence,  to  be  convicted 
or  love,  it  would  be  a  y&ty  harsh  and 
arbitrary  proceedineinde^ :  but  so  it 
was  with  our  friend  Kappelkopf. 

The  fox  major  was  absent  tnis  time, 
"au  carosel ;"  for  not  only  did  he  en- 
joy  this  title  and  the  respect  which  was 
attached  to  it,  but  he  was  also  the  body- 
guard of  the  grand  Duke  of  RroUwitz.* 
to  which  place  he  had  raised  himself  by 
his  capacious  swallow:  and  besides, 
without  doubt,  he  was  one  of  the  first 
**  Marker  renonoe,"t  beloved  by  his 
friends,  and  in  some  degree  respjected 
by  the  more  moderate  and  judicious 
of  his  foes.  His  pride  and  self-conceit 
still  increased,  when,  soon  after  his 
first  feat  of  arms,  the  entrance  into 
the  Marcian  chore  was  offi^red  to  him 
with  the  unanimous  desire  of  the  mem- 
bers—  an  honor  which  was  rarely 
conferred  upon  foxes— and  still  more 
rarely  upon  those  who  had  not  under- 
gone the  ordeal  of  the  mensur.  The 
delighted  Felix  now  saw  himself  at 
the  summit  of  his  fortune  ;  in  spirit  he 
beheld  himself  already  the  senior  in 
brilliant  in  a  carriage  and  six  horses^ 
all  eyes  fixed  on  him;  he  pictured 
himself  a  senior,  and  heaven  knows 
what  else.  But  it  was  not  enough 
that  he  had  risen  step  by  step  in  the 
student's  commers,  fortune  smiled 
upon  him.  The  bold  rider,  and  tall 
student— the  rich  heir  had  found  fa- 
vour in  the  eyes  of  a  certain  beautiful 
young  lady,  named  Mienchen,  who  had 
seen  mm  ms-^i-vU  upon  several  occasions 
at  a  certain  assembly  held  at  weekly  in- 
tervals, in  a  hostelry  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Bierkelder  Hof,  where  music 
was  provided  for  the  company  gratis, 
and  an  abundant  quantity  of  excellent 
liquor  for  baares  geld,  or  ready  money 
down,  as  the  saying  is. 

But  ere  we  pn^eed  further,  let  ua 
make  our  reader  acquainted  with  the 

Erecise  locality  of  this  celebrated 
ouse  of  entertainment.  About  a 
mile  from  the  town,  a  sequestered 
path  round  the  base  of  the  river,  leads 
to  a  quiet  little  cluster  of  houses- 
one  can  scarcely  call  it  a  hamlet— so 
beautifully  situated,  that  it  is  well 
worth  the  while  of  any  traveller  in 
search  of  the  picturesque,  to  visit  it. 
Planted  in  the  very  centre  of  a  knot 
of  mountains,  wooaed  to  the  summits, 
the  only  object  of  interest  which  one 


A  student  term  of  dignity. 


t  Title  of  a  bursch  who  wears  a  choreband. 
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can  perceive  from  this  secluded  spot, 
IS  the  blue  river,  which  glides  ^ndy 
along.  Piles  of  mountains  rism^  on 
its  opposite  bank,  almost  as  high  as 
those  bv  which  the  hamlet  is  surround- 
ed. The  Bierkelder  Hof,  where  this 
weekly  festival  is  celebrated,  is  a  cu- 
rious old  mansion,  built  half  of  brick 
and  half  of  wood,  such  as  one  sees 
in  an  ancient  English  manor-house; 
creaking  wooden  verandahs  traverse 
its  sides,  which  are  covered  with  luxu- 
riant pines,  amid  the  dark-^en  foli- 
age of  which  mi^ht  have  been  seen 
peeping  many  a  nch  purple  cluster  of 
ripe  peaches.  A  stone  fountain  stood 
in  the  yard  before  the  house,  whence 
leaped  mcessantly  a  fresh  sparkling  rill 
of  water,  that  flowed,  bubbling  into  a 
large  reservoir,  in  the  depths  of  which, 
a  curious  eye  might  observe  sundry 
larffe  fishes  sliding  to  and  fro,  waiting 
wiu  exemplary  patience,  until  it  was 
the  pleasure  of  the  worthy  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Bierkelder  Hof  to  take 
them  out,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
fried.  At  some  little  distance  la;^  the 
celebrated  fish-ponds,  each  rising 
higher  than  the  other,  like  the  locl^ 
of  a  canal,  and  all  of  them  abundantly 
supplied  with  water  from  a  stream 
which  came  sparkling  down  from  the 
mountain's  side.  There  was  a  spa- 
cious court-yard  before  the  door  of 
the  hostelry,  where  benches  and  tables 
were  scattered  at  intervals,  each  of 
which  was  agreeably  situated  under 
the  cool  shadow  of  a  spreading  linden 
tree.  Such  was  the  place  wither  the 
students,  each  Saturday  evening,  were 
wont  to  assemble  to  meet  the  village 
beauties,  who  liked  nothing  betterthan 
skipping  about  in  the  eternal  deux 
temps  tmse,  to  the  sound  of  a  number 
of  marvellously  ill-tuned  fiddles.  Rap- 
pelkopf  was  seated  with  his  party,  at 
one  of  these  oval  tables,  covered  with 
a  profusion  of  beer-glasses  and  pipes, 
when  his  attention  was  attracted 
by  a  young  lady,  the  uncommon 
loveliness  of  whose  face  excited  uni- 
versal admiration,  as  she  swept  round 
in  the  graceful  circle  of  the  waltz 
with  a  burgher  of  the  village.  It 
is  the  custom  in  Germany,  and  one 
which  we  cannot  help  thinking  more 
honored  in  the  breach  than  m  the 
observance,  to  have,  in  every  dance, 
what  is  called  a  **/m  tour,"  which 
means,  that  upon  a  certain  sig- 
nal made  by  the  musician,  everj  dan- 
cer may  be  at  liberty  forthwith,  to 


leave  the  partner  with  whom  he  is  en- 
gaged,   and  going  up  to  any  other 
gentleman's  jMrtner  whom  he  chooses 
to  fancy,  clama  her  hand  for  the  dance. 
And  so  it  came  to  pass,  that    our 
friend    Rappelkopf,     observing    the 
fiddles  about  to  make  the  preliminary 
flourish,  jumped  up  in  a  terrible  hur- 
ry, and  overturning  in  his  progress  a 
large  flaeon  of  beer  and  several  glass- 
es, he  Gurew  up  to  the  fair  fraulein 
who  had  captivated  his  fancy,  and 
bore  her  ofl*  in  triumph,  to  the  mani- 
fest  displeasure  and  chagrin  of  her 
disconsolate  partner.    The  disposition 
of  our  friend  Rappelkopf,  unfortu- 
nately for  himself,  oore  a  remarkable 
similarity  to  that  of  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell.    He  thought   there  were  few 
actions,  practicable  to  human  nature^ 
which  he  could  not  perform,  and  that 
his  surpassing  genius  was  of  power  to 
overcome  every  difficulty  ;    in  this 
instance,  however,  he  discovered  that 
'*  he  was  not  strong  enough  for  the 
place."   It  had  never  occurred  to  him 
that  he  had  not  learned  to  waltz,  and 
as  every  one  is  aware,  that,  like  most 
other  accomplishments,  this  is  not  to  be 
acquired  without  some  trouble  and 
much  practice,  the  very  natural  con- 
sequence was,  that  Rappelkopf  grew 
at  first  embarrassed,  afterwards  en- 
tangled, and  his  foot  having  caught  in 
his  partner's  dress,  he  tripped,  and 
eventually  fell   with  a  great  crash, 
drawingthe  unfortunate  mulein after 
him.     This  incident  was  sufficiently 
mortifying:,  but  the    disconcertment 
of  Rappe£opf  was  greatly  aggravat- 
ed by  the  observation,  that  the  lady's 
former  partner  was  laughing  exceed- 
ingly at  his  misadventure.    However, 
he  managed  to  extricate  himself  from 
his  embarrassment,  and  the  waltz  pro- 
ceeded, until  the/m  tour  was  over, 
when   the    burgher    very    naturally 
thought  that  he  should  be  able  to 
regam  his  interesting  partner,  but  this 
arrangement  by  no  means  suited  the 
purposes    of  Rappelkopf.       He    re- 
fused to  give  her  up — an  angry  dia- 
logue ensued,  and  at  length  it  was  re- 
ferred  to  the  fraulein  herself  to  decide 
as  to  which  of  the  two  candidates  for 
her  fair  hand  she  would  accord  the 
preference.      She,  with  many  modest 
blushes,  admitted  that  she  would  pre- 
fer dancing  with  the  student,  which 
confession  raised  the  wrath  of  the 
burgher  to  such  a  degree,  that  he 
gave  him  a  dummerjunge  on  the  spot. 
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"Really,"  replied  Rappelkopf,  "you 
are  such  an  uncommonly  pleasant  fel- 
low when  you  are  mrunk,  that  I 
should  have  much  pleasure  in  making 
your  acquaintance  when  you  are  so- 
ber." 

This  he  said  with  an  air  of  such 
cool  effrontery,  that  the  burgher 
seemed  for  a  moment  speechless  with 
rage ;  at  length,  however,  he  found 
his  tongue,  but  it  was  only  to  add  an 
epithet  still  more  opprobrious,  in  the 
student's  code  of  honor,  to  the  imper- 
tinent delinquent. 

**You  are,"  said  he,  boiling  with 
fo^,  "ahundsfufls." 

Rappelkopf  cast  a  glance  for  a  mo- 
ment round  the  apartment,  to  ascer- 
tain what  amount  of  help  he  could 
count  on,  in  case  of  a  row,  and  then, 
without  adding  another  word,  coolly 
knocked  the  burgher  down. 

This  was  the  signal  for  a  promiscu- 
ous onslaught,  and  a  furious  battle 


ad  the  rash  Rappelkopf  better 
calculated  the  powers  of  his  opponent, 
this  eventful  blow  would  never  have 
been  given.  On  his  side  were  only 
fifteen  or  sixteen,  while  those  on  the 
other  were  innumerable,  and  might 
well  amount  to  ten  times  as  much. 
Still  the  sons  of  the  muses  bore  them- 
selves bravely,  standing  together  a- 
gainst  this  formidable  array, thev  struck 
out  with  their  fists,  with  sticks,  and 
bottles,  and,  regurdless  of  death  or 
mischief,  threw  them  wildly.  But 
this  could  not  last  long ;  then:  anmiu- 
nition  was  expended,  their  strength 
exhausted,  they  were  set  upon  siii^> 
and  the  fight  was  soon  over.  The 
savage  Knoten  triumphed  in  a  wild 
jubilee. 

Sad  was  the  fate  of  the  beauties  of 
the  vale,  who  saw  their  adorers  thrown 
down  and  pitifully  handled ;  howling 
and  abusing  each  other,  they  sought  to 
fire  them  by  words — nay,  to  defend 
them  with  their  fair  fingers ;  then,  feel- 
ing their  weakness,  they  beat  a  retreat, 
and  lefl,  in  their  flight,  their  shawls, 
knitting-bags,  gloves,  and  other  tro- 
phies, in  the  hands  of  the  conquerors, 
not  without  many  a  push  and  blow, 
not  intended,  but  which,  in  the  tu- 
mult and  crowd,  were  plentifully 
showered  upon  them.  They  made 
for  the  door,  where  an  unexpected 
obstacle  intervened  —  it  was  found 
locked ;  so  they  sought  another  mode 
of  exit.      Clothes  were  torn,  shawls 


lost,  head-dresses  destroyed.  At  last 
they  found  an  exit  through  the  refresh- 
ment room;  but  the  stairs  were 
crowded,  and  there  raged  the  thickest 
of  the  fight.  The  mild  li^ht  of  day  no 
longer  iUuminated  the  Moody  field-^ 
the  moon  was  hid — ^the  lights  were 
thrown  down.  Dense  darkness  ensued. 
Friend  Dummelled  friend.  The  ladles 
had  to  thank  their  white  dresses  alone 
for  any  respect  they  received ;  but  at 
last  they  found  a  place  of  refuge  on  the 
lower  story,  or  in  the  court  yard 
through  the  passage,  which,  fortunately 
for  them,  was  at  last  cleared. 

It  fared  ill  with  the  commencer  of 
the  fray,  the  poor  Rappelkopf,  against 
whom  the  assailants  were  particularly 
exasperated.  The  brunt  of  the  battle 
fell  upon  him ;  he  was  seized  by  the 
thick  cords  of  his  frock — ^thrown  upon 
the  ground — trampled  upon  with  tneir 
feet;  he  counted,  afterwards,  fifteen 
kicks  upon  his  lacerated  person.  His 
hair  was  torn  and  dishevelled,  and  his 
fece  disfigured  by  the  blows  of  fists, 
and  of  the  legs  of  stools  and  tables. 
Mienchen  was  inconsolable,  sobbing  and 
lamenting.  She  wished  to  protect  him 
with  her  fair  hands — savage  barbarians 
tore  her  away,  and  cast  her  into  the 
crowd ;  she  was  obliged  to  retreat,  and 
Rappelkopf  saw  her  no  more. 

Tired  of  the  tumult  and  conflict, 
the  "  Knoten"  thought  of  a  truce.  As 
this  was  arranged  omy  on  one  side,  and 
as  the  fight  had  resulted  in  the  total 
rout  of  me  enemy,  so  the  unfortu- 
nate vanquished,  shattered  in  spirit  and 
body,  could  neither  make  nor  oppose 
conditions.  Several  among  them  lay 
completely  insensible,  others  bleeding, 
others  pretending  to  be  defunct.  For 
an  hour  they  had  not  fought,  but  had 
been  kicked,  trampled  upon,  and 
treated  with  every  species  of  savage 
indignity.  Some  ruffians  made  the 
proposal  of  casting  the  lifeless  bodies 
mto  a  neighbouring  ditch,  and  so 
to  get  rid  of  them.  Who  knows 
what  would  have  happened,  had  not 
the  scene  suddenly  changed? 

It  has  never  been  clearly  explained 
whether,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fray, 
a  student  did  not  run  ofi*  to  bring 
help  and  rescue  to  his  companions, 
if  not  with  his  body,  at  least  by  his 
speed ;  or  whether  a  friendly  Philis- 
ter,  attached  to  the  students  as  a  Schlepp 
Fuchs,  evacuated  the  place.  It  was, 
at  all  events,  the  fact,  that  the  sons 
of  the  muses  who  were  sitting  quietly 
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in  tha  various  kneipes,  were  speedily 
informed  of  the  danger  of  their  com- 

Cions.  All  enmity  disappeared— 
schenschafb,  laodBman8chafts>  ca- 
mels, and  all  that  could  be  gathered* 
united  around  themselyes  as  well  as 
they  could  in  the  hurry.  It  was  by 
this  time  dark.  With  rapiers,  schlag- 
ers,  daggers,  and  stakes  torn  from  the 
hedges,  they  swept  like  a  whirlwind  to 
the  field  of  battle.  The  first  colunm 
consisted  of  from  fifty  to  sixty,  eagerly 
bent  on  revenge,  among  which  some 
gigantic  burschenschaft,  unfortunately 
for  themselves,  were  conspicuous,  and 
distinguished  themselves  in  storming 
the  house  ;  for  as  soon  as  the  conquer- 
ors had  perceived  from  a  distance,  and 
the  arrival  of  a  breathless  scout,  that 
their  companions  were  coming,  every 
one  thought  of  a  hasty  retreat  from 
this  menaced  resentment,  and  on  sav- 
ing themselves  from  vengeance.  One 
party  hastened  off  through  the  gar- 
dens, another  hid  themselves  in  the 
neighbouring  house,  the  bravest  deter- 
mined to  fortify  themselves  in  their 
entrenchments,  and  proceeded  to  bar- 
ricade the  door  of  the  house ;  the  luck- 
less victims,  who  were  thought  dead, 
took  fresh  heart,  yet  did  not  dare  to 
raise  themselves — they  could  more  ad- 
vantageously break  forth  at  a  later 
period  from  their  awkward  position 
with  the  slight  pulse  of  life  which  still 
remained.  The  first  troop  of  assail- 
ants reached  the  gate  and  demanded 
admittance  t  the  house  and  court 
seemed  deserted — no  one  stirred. 
The  besiegers,  increased  by  other  re- 
inforcements, proceeded  to  storm  the 
door,  which  resisted  stoutly ;  so  they 
went  through  the  garden  to  the  neigh- 
bouring buUding,  and  came  before  the 
barrici^ed  house,  in  which  a  great  bus- 
tle was  observed.  New  crowds  came 
flocking  in  around  them ;  and  above 
three  hundred  students  arrived,  eager 
to  avenge  the  beaten  and  to  assist  the 
besiegers.  Some  had  already  suc- 
ceed^ in  effecting  an  entrance  through 
windows  which  they  had  broken :  the 
gate  of  the  court  gave  way,  and  every 
post  of  exit  was  blocked  up.  The 
besieged  saw  their  desperate  condi- 
tion, and  the  vengeance  which  awaited 
them ;  and  in  their  hour  of  need  they 
turned  themselves  to  the  prisoners, 
who  gradually  had  arisen,  and  be- 
sought them  to  intercede  with  their 
companions.  The  unh<^py  landlord 
and  his  son,  who  had  treated  the  stu- 


dents in  the  most  merciless  manner, 
knelt  in  the  court  before  the  assailants, 
protesting  their  innocence,  and  beg- 
ging for  weir  lives  and  for  the  safety 
of  his  property.  The  hypocrite  waa 
believed,  and  no  harm  was  done  him. 
The  besieged,  too,  who  could  have 
cruelly  treated  the  prisoners,  and 
could  still  have  long  defended  the 
building,  especially  the  narrow  stairs, 
were  promised  mercy  on  condition  of 
an  immediate  surrender,  and  thus  es- 
caped with  moderate  chastisement. 
They  proceeded  with  wild  joy  to  the 
rescued;  windows,  doors,  stoves,  ta- 
bles, benches,  and  stairs,  were  so  reck* 
lessly  and  speedily  demolished,  that 
some  enraged  students,  who  carried 
on  the  same  work  on  die  roof,  were 
obliged  to  descend  on  ladders,  aad 
those  who  could  not  wait  until  they 
were  procured,  had  to  spring  from  the 
first  floor.  Some  of  the  students  tore 
down  the  roof,  in  the  wild  spirit  of  de* 
struction,  broke  the  laths,  and  smashed 
everything  about  the  premises,  with- 
out  being  deterred  from  the  attempt 
hy  the  repeated  falls.  At  last  every, 
thing  was  totally  destroyed.  The 
wounded,  who  were  unable  to  walk, 
were  carried,  and  they  moved  off  with 
shouts  of  exultation  and  songs  df  fr-ee- 
dom.  The  policemen  who  were  pre- 
sent did  not  dare  to  oppose  them,  but 
marked  the  ringleaders.  It  occurred 
to  some  of  them  to  pursue  some  of  the 
flying  bravoes,  who  had  escaped  with 
impunity.  This  was  agreed  upon,  and 
they  turned  back  and  visited  die 
houses  in  parties ;  but  few  of  the  aff« 
gressors  were  found — ^they  had  made 
Uiemselves  scarce  with  wonderf\il  ex- 
pedition. Those  who  had  not  been 
recognized  by  the  policemen,  boldly 
faced  the  ^'poodles*'  on  the  second 
day,  when  the  matter  was  brought 
before  the  authorities ;  those  who  were 
recognised  were  summoned ;  most  of 
them  were  found  guilty.  Rq)pelkopf, 
in  bed,  with  cold  bandages  to  his 
many  wounds,  was  one  of  uie  furst  to 
be  summoned.  It  was  not  for  several 
days  he  was  able  to  appear  before  the 
academical  tribunal,  which  he  did  with 
much  difiiculty  ;  he  was,  however,  de« 
prived  immediately  of  die  pain  of  re- 
turning, by  an  immediate  consignment 
to  the  "career." 

Ri^pelkopf  found,  on  his  entrance 
into  ms  furnished  apartments,  many  of 
his  companions  who  had  preceded  him, 
and  had  abready  comfortably  estab- 
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lifted  UiemflelTes.  Hiere  was  a  fear- 
ful doud  of  tobacoo-smoke,  and  an 
enormous  quantity  of  bottles  of  beer. 
They  joyously  greeted  the  new-comer, 
who  soon  forgoC  amid  his  jovial  oom- 
paaionBt  his  wounded  condition  and 
lus  anger.  New  prisoners  arrived 
daily,  and  others  were  let  out;  but 
notwithstanding,  the  prisons  were  quite 
fnlL  Nine  accused  gentlemen,  who  of 
course  considered  themselves  innocent, 
were  at  length  assembled  in  RappeU 
kopf '8  chambsr.  In  eight  days,  sentence 
was  passed :  several  of  these  rioters  were 
rusticated,  which  prevented  them  from 
being  received  into  any  university 
without  special  permission ;  and  about 
thirty  wete  **  oonsolirt,"  t.  e.,  obliged 
to  remove  for  a  longer  or  shorter  pe- 
riod fixMU  the  '*  hoch  schnle,"  but  could 
be  received  again ;  many  were  impri- 
sonedj  and  still  more  reprimanded. 
The  poor  belaboured  Felix  became, 
instead  of  a  gallant  Maerker  senior, 
who  was  soon  to  be  a  chore  bursch,  a 
rusticated  student ;  had  to  leave  for  a 
space  his  friendsj  his  pleasures,  his 
love,  and  his  debts. 

It  would  have  been  most  fortunate 
for  all  parties  concerned  had  the  con- 
sequences of  this  afiray  terminated  in 
no  other  manner  than  the  sound  pumr 
melling  which  the  students  received, 
but  it  was  considered  necessary  to  heal 
their  wounded  honour  by  sending  a 
challenge  to  the  principal  aggressor 
amonff  the  party  of  Turners )  and, 
acoordingly,  as  soon  as  the  various 
periods  of  punishment  i>rescribed  by 
the  university  authorities  had  ter- 
minated,  those  who  were  the  most 
prominent  in  the  melee  were  select- 
ed, and  R^pelkopf  volunteered  to 
be  the  medium  tmrough  which  that 
vengeance  which  it  was  universally 
considered  he  merited,  was  to  be 
inflicted.  Our  impartial  readers  mav 
be  already  of  opimon  that  he  had  suf- 
fered sumcientfy}  but,  idthough  co- 
vered with  bruises  from  head  to  foot, 
the  nkirit  of  Bappelkopf  was  invincible, 
and  he  earnestlv  longed  and  pined  un- 
til the  period  should  arrive  when  he 
would  be  in  a  condition  to  use  his 
iword-arm  effectively.  It  mav  be  as 
well  to  mention  here,  that  the  body  of 
voung  men  who  went  by  the  name  of 
Turners  were  selected  from  the  ranks  of 
the  burghers  and  artisans,  and  formed 


into  chores  like  the  students,  for  the 
purpose  of  practising  athletic  pursuits, 
as  well,  we  must  add,  as  wiUi  the  de- 
sign of  caltivating  revolutionary  opi- 
nions ;  indeed,  those  revolts  and  dis- 
turbances which  have  recently  occurred 
lliroughout  Germany,  are  in  a  great 
deeree  to  be  attributed  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  these  men,  as  well  as  to  ihe 
very  formidable  influence  which,  as  a 
compact  body,  regularlv  trained  and 
exercised  in  such  athletic  and  mi- 
litary pursuits  as  were  then  daily  prac- 
tisea,  must  produce.  Upon  any  move- 
ment between  the  students  and  them, 
constant  misunderstandings,  resulting 
in  frays  similar  to  that  we  have  just 
mentioned,  repeatedly  occurred. 

Bappelkopf,  as  we  have  already  inti- 
mated, had  acquired  a  formidable  re- 
putation for  making  gashes  in  all  sorts 
of  flesh,  whether  at  the  duel  or  the 
banquet ;  but  his  antagonist  was  in  no 
ways  his  inferior,  and  much  amuse- 
ment was  expected  from  the  passage 
of  arms  between  two  such  well-matched 
antagonists.  The  dav  of  meeting  was 
at  length  appointed,  but  so  distant  as 
to  give  ample  time  for  the  disappear- 
ance of  every  trace  of  the  conflict 
which  had  taken  place,  as  well  as  to 
aflbrd  the  two  antagonists,  sufficient 
period  for  preparation;  at  the  hour 
named,  which  was  twelve  o'clock,  in 
order  to  secure  the  absence  of  the  uni- 
versity poodles,*  who  usually  selected 
that  time  for  the  principal  repast  <^ 
the  day,  and  as  this  was  supplied  to 
them  gratis  by  the  heads  of  the  collie, 
they  took  care  that  no  other  earthly 
busmess  should  ever  induce  them  to 
allow  anything  to  interfere  with  it :  so 
there  was  no  chance  of  any  interrup- 
tion being  offered  to  them.  The 
Turners,  by  special  permission,  were 
allowed  to  occupy  one  end  of  the 
apartment,  upon  the  conditions  usuallv 
imposed  ujpon  strangers.  The  chal- 
lenge was  for  twenty-four  gaengf  with 
the  naked  sabre,  ludf  measure,  with 
one  white  kid  glove  and  no  bandages. 
When  all  the  various  functionaries  ne- 
cessary to  the  proper  conduct  of  a  duel 
were  present,  tne  door  was  bolted,  and 
sharp-eyed  foxes  placed  in  all  the  pas- 
sages by  way  of  videttes.  The  duel- 
lists were  then  dressed,  or  rather  un- 
dressed, each  of  them  being  reduced 
to  his  slxirt  and  trowsers,  with  a  white 
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kid  glove  upon  his  right  hand^  around 
the  wrist  or  which  was  tightly  wound 
a  silk  handkerchief.  These  prelimi- 
nary  arrangements  having  been  satis- 
factorily a!ajusted>  the  measure  was 
taken. 

The  duellists  stood  in  awful  prox- 
imity, so  close  to  each  other  that  either 
might  have  run  his  man  through,  the 
body  without  stirring  from  tlj  spot 
where  he  stood,  or  could  reaci  their 
breasts  within  the  length  of  half  a 
reach.  The  weapons,  which  were 
rather  lighter  than  the  ordinary  prac- 
tising sabres,  with  small  hilts,  and 
blades  that  had  been  ground  to  the 
sharpness  of  a  razor,  as  each  man  step- 
ped into  his  place,  were  put  into  their 
hands,  and  the  word  of  command, 
**  Stoestzaus  I"  thundered  forth  by 
their  respective  seconds. 

The  fight  commenced,  stray  blows 
and  dexterous  parries  were  inter- 
changed with  the  swiftness  of  light- 
ning, sparks  flashed  from  the  well- 
tempered  steel,  and  round  followed 
round  in  quick  succession.  The  Tur- 
ner was  evidentlv  acting  on  the  defen- 
sive, and  Rappel&opf,  whose  pluck  was 
now  thoroughly  up,  pressing  him  hot- 
ly ;  when  a  hit,  neatly  planted  on  his 
left  breast,  caused  lum  t<>  moderate 
somewhat  of  his  impetuosity.  Blood 
was  observed  to  stain  his  shirt,  the 
weapons  were  then  struck  up  by  the 
seconds,  as  b  usual  in  such  cases,  and 
the  wound  examined ;  it  was,  how- 
ever, pronounced  by  the  surgeon  to  be 
a  mere  scratch.  The  weapons  were 
resumed,  and  again  the  parties  took 
up  their  respective  positions.  This 
time  Rappelkopf  was  more  upon  his 
guard;  ne  had  found  his  opponent 
much  more  formidable  than  he  antici- 
pated ;  and  the  smart  of  his  wound,  as 
well  as  the  fear  of  defeat,  put  him 
quite  upon  his  metUe.  Cool,  wary, 
and  collected,  every  movement  was 
watched  with  the  eye  of  a  lynx,  and 
every  thrust  parri^  with  exceeding 
activity.  The  Turner  observed  this 
extreme  caution,  and  seemed  unneces- 
sarily anxious  to  put  a  speedy  end  to 
the  encounter.  He  made  several  rapid 
feints  at  the  head,  and  then  followed 
them  up  with  the  side-stroke  at  the 
rieht  arm,  which  has  the  effect  of  dis- 
abling the  enemy;  these,  however, 
were  promptly  parried.  In  one  of 
these  manoeuvres  the  unfortunate  Tur- 
ner left  an  open  in  his  side,  and  down, 


with  the  rapidity  of  light,  came  the 
blade  of  Rappelkopf  with  fearful  pre- 
cision.   A  livid  mark  was  the  only 
trace  of  the  blow  at  first  observed, 
but  the  blood  soon  sprung  forth,  and  a 
deadly  paleness  overspread  his  features. 
The  Turner  reeled,  and  fell  back  into 
the  arms  of  the  nearest  second,  and 
his  friends    eagerly   crowded   round 
Rappelkopf  to  congratulate  him  on  the 
result ;  he  was,  however,  observed  to 
turn  suddenly  pale,  and,  before  any- 
one could  reach  hhn,  fell  heavily  to 
the  ground.     The  surgeon  was  in  dire 
distress ;  he  ran  to  and  fro,  not  know- 
ing which  first  to  attend  to — ^the  two 
lay  pale  and  apparently  lifeless  in  the 
arms  of  their  mends.    A  student  was 
accordingly  dispatched,  post  haste,  to 
inform  theCreheimerath.  The  wirth  was 
in  great  distress  ;    he  ran  backwards 
and  forwards,  relieving  his  mind  by 
exclaiming   at   intervSs,   **  Tausend 
noch  mal  1 — ach  Gott  inllimmel !"  and 
such-like   eiaculatipns.     Indeed,    he 
had,  from  the  first,  been  most  reluc- 
tant to  allow  the  duel  to  take  place  in 
his  home  ;    but  a  few  twenty-four- 
kreutzer  pieces,  placed  in  the  palm  of 
his  hand,   unfortunately  quieted  his 
scruples.     The  apprehensions  of  his 
modest  and  beautiful  daughter  Lisette 
had,  however,  been  more  difficult  to 
overcome.    She  viewed  the  dreadful 
preparations  with  horror — the  naked 
sabres,  the  cold  sternness  of  the  duel- 
lists, the  fierce  words  of  the  Schlepp 
Fuchs,  had  filled  the  poor  child  with 
a  terror  she  could  in  no  wise  control. 
The  very  thought  of  seeing  blood  flow, 
was  dreadful  to  her  j  and  now,  when 
the  catastrophe  she  apprehended  did 
really  take  place,  words  would  fail  to 
convev  her  distress  and  sorrow.    The 
wounded  Turner  was  speedily  removed 
by  his  friends  to  the  neighbouring  vil- 
l<^e ;  and  having  been  examined  by 
the  surgeon,  it  was  pronounced  that 
his  life  was  in  considerable  danser. 
Rappelkopf  was  placed  in  bed,  and  left 
to  the  tender  care  and  solicitude  of 
Lisette,  which  was  extremely  neces- 
sary, for  his  friends,  although  they 
formed  themselves  into  watches  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  care  of  him,  soon 
betook  themselves  to  an  active  ^cus- 
sion  of  the  merits  of  the  duel  which 
had  just  been  foueht.    This  could  not 
be  done  without  the  assistance  of  cer- 
tmn  flasks  of  strong  wine ;  then  came 
supper,  and  there  was  soon  such  a 
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noiflc  and  riot  in  the  house>  that  if 
tiieir  wonnded  comrade  had  not  been 
left  under  the  care  of  more  taider 


hands,  his  condition  would  hare  been 
most  d^lorable. 


m. THE      BAnJFF     HAUNTED — THE     BABRIER      DUEL,     WITH      THE 

FRAMCOMIAN    STUDENT — ^THE     BABON   WHO    FBEFEBRED    EATING    HIS    DINNEB 
TO   TIOHTING. 


OuB  hero  had  abeady  passed  through 
all  the  different  conditions  of  a  fox> 
and  he  considered  every  circumstance 
which  could  happen,  on  account  of 
the  critical  position  in  which  he  was 
{daced.  Several  Jews  appeared  in  his 
diamber^  and  threatened  him  more 
Ihan  he  had  any  fwcy  for.  The  gen- 
tleman in  difficulties  confronted  them, 
and  assured  them  that  he  would  be 
able  to  make  all  things  rieht  when  he 
received  the  cheque  whicn  he  ezpec^ 
ed  from  his  mother  at  Michaelmas. 

In  the  meantime  he  wrote  to  this  wor- 
thy parent^beggin^  her  to  have  the  good- 
ness to  forward  her  next  remittance 
to  a  friend,  as  he  had  made  a  tempora- 
3^  change  in  his  lodgings,  and  would, 
firing  uie  approaching  fair,  not  have 
any  particular  address,  and  it  was  also 
possible  he  might  pay  a  visit  to  some 
country  cousins — a  common  phrase  in 
the  fritherland,  and  one  which  might 
be  understood  in  this  country;  but 
it  was  just  as  possible  that  he  would 
leave  Jena  altogether,  as  he  did 
not  feel  very  comfortable.  He  had 
made  a  mistake  in  leaving  this  uni- 
versity,  and  had  found  mat  it  was 
not  possible  to  live  so  chei^ly  in 
it  as  ne  had  supposed.  It  was  true  he 
contracted  his  expenditure,  but  found 
all  would  not  do.  He  begged  she 
would  advise  him  which  umversity 
he  onght  to  select,  and  now  this 
practical  philosopher  repaired  to  the 
University  Amtmann,  and  begged  the 
favour  of  a  testimonium  misswn  (**  SU- 
ten-Zet^gtdss'*),  for  he  did  not  dare  to 
adc  for  one,  if  he  had  even  thought 
of  it,  he  would  have  been  stoned  to 
dei^  by  the  Fhilisters*  and  Jews. 
He  received  this  certificate  through 
the  means  of  a  statement,  that  he 
would  become  possessor  of  a  salary  if 
be  would  obtain  it,  and  was  speedily 
out  of  pain  on  this  point  at  least. 
Felix  now  began  to  live  in  his  former 
fashion— all  cares  were  sent  to  the  river 


Styx,  particularly  while  the  fair  last- 
ed, which  presented  to  him  so  many 
and  cheap  pleasures.  But  all  of  a 
sudden,  he  was  overcome,  like  the 
Jewish  people  in  the  wilderness,  by 
the  intimation  that  a  writ  of  '^ver^ 
hajfts  Befehl,*'  had  been  taken  out 
against  him,  and  that  in  a  few  days,  he 
should  be  accommodated  with  lodg. 
ings  in  a  spunging  house — artful 
defers  of  tailors,  unhappy  gentle- 
men who  had  the  care  of  soles, 
cheating  tavern-keepers,  washerwo- 
men, stupid  fuchses,  with  black  hearts, 
good-for-nothing  Philistresses,  and 
cringing  Jews,  were  all  down  upon 
him.  Rt^pelkopf  now  found  out 
to  his  cost,  that,  alas !  this  intelligence 
was  too  true.  *'Jt  is  really  so — I 
saw  it  with  my  own  eyes,"  said  the 
friend  whom  he  had  dispatched  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery.  Rappelkopf  in- 
stantly hurried  to  a  respectable  *'  ca- 
meel"  (a  very  foolim  Philister), 
who  considered  it  an  honor  to  himself 
and  family  to  conceal  a  fighting-cock 
like  Rappelkopf,  was  in  difficulties, 
and  to  feed  him  well,  assisted  by 
some  of  his  trusty  companions,  he 

fot  what  few  things  he  had  left 
rought  in  the  darkness  of  the  night 
into  his  hidmg-place,  and  waited 
patiently  for  his  expected  fifty  thalers ; 
these  soon  arrivea,  and  the  receiver 
was  much  affected  by  a  severe  letter 
from  his  mother.  He  applied  a  por- 
tion towards  liquidating  certain  of 
his  debts  of  honor,  and  resolved  not  to 
contract  ainr  more.  In  the  silent 
darkness  of*^  the  scanty  light  of  the 
moon,  accompanied  by  some  compa- 
nions, he  took  his  departure,  and  left 
that  little  stage  upon  which  he  had 
played  so  conspicuous  a  part.  Pre- 
vious to  his  departure,  he  wrote  home, 
and  acknowledged  thankfully,  the 
money  he  had  received,  and  at  the 
same  time  expressed  his  determina- 
tion of  continuing  his  studies  at  some 


*  This  term  has  two  meanings  in  the  Burschen  language— it  signifies  either 
every  one  who  is  not  a  student,  or  a  student  who,  haying  graduate,  is  entitled 
to  his  doctor's  degree. 
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other  uniirersity^  as  he  intended,  at 
the  end  of  the  next  semest^,  most  po- 
sitively to  take  out  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  philosophy^  for  whicl^  our  readers 
must  be  oy  this  time  aware,  he  was 
thoroughly  qualified.  He  was  only 
occupying  himself  by  the  reflection  of 
whicn  umversity  should  have  the  hon- 
our of  receiving  him,  as  he  wished  to 
go  to  a  chef^>er>  where  the  price  of 
taking  out  his  d^ree  would  be  less 
than  it  was  at  «iena.  With  thirty 
thalors  in  his  pocket,  and  leaving 
his  debts  to  the  Jews,  as  a  glorious 
remembrance  of  a  fighting- cock  so 
celebrated,  Felix  went  on  his  pilgrim- 
age>  but  not  without  some  fear  of 
b^ing  pursued,  and  did  not  feel  per- 
fectly easy  until  he  had  gained  the 
Prussian  frontier.  Midnight  was  near 
—our  traveller  very  tired>  and  as  yet, 
no  half-way-house  had  presented  it- 
selfj  so  he  was  forced,  much  against 
his  will,  to  take  up  his  lodgings  under 
the  canopy  of  heaven.  I&  wandered 
into  some  brushwood  on  the  waysidci 
took  a  few  pulls  at  his  brandy  flask, 
threw  ofl*  his  little  knapsack,  and  put 
his  head  on  it,  and  his  shivering  limbs 
were  soon  coniposed  to  sleep.  Long 
before  break  of  day  he  awoke,  contra- 
ry to  his  general  custom,  but  the  sharp 
winds  of  autumn  are  cold  and  shiver- 
ing. With  chattering  teeth  he  arose 
from  his  grassy  couch,  but  little  re- 
lieved from  his  fatigue  of  yesterday, 
and  went  wearily  on  his  way.  In 
Liitzen  he  gained  a  temporary  refresh- 
ment  of  his  exhausted  powers  by  some 
bad  beer.  He  had  not  sat  long,  be- 
fore a  carriage  stopped  at  the  door 
of  the  little  inn  where  he  was  resting 
himself;  two  ladies  got  out  of  it. 
**  Oh,  oh,"  thought  the  weary  travel- 
ler, ''they  are  certainly  goin^  to 
Nuremberg,  and  now  let  us  see  if  we 
cannot  find  a  mcnre  convenient  mode 
of  travelling  than  on  foot.'*  He  was 
scarcely  arrived  at  this  determination, 
and  two  ladies  closely  veiled,  entered 
the  room.  Bappelkopf  stared  at  the 
new  arrivals,  who  turned  away  from  his 
ardent  glances,  and  laughed.  ''  Most 
probably,  old  acquaintance,"  thought 
master     Bappelkopf.       Their    veils 


being  soon  removed,  ho  speedily  re- 
cognized them  to  be  die  hostess  of  » 
with  one  of  her  compaiiions,  and  they 
greeted,  in  a  most  friendly  manner, 
one  who  was  formerly  a  frequent  guest. 
They  offered  the  wanderer  a  seat  in 
their  carriage,  which,  with  a  feint  show 
of  reluctance,  he  was  prevailed  upon 
to  accept.  Comfortably  extended  on 
the  back  seat  of  the  carriage,  Rap- 
pelkopf  went  on,  passing  off  among 
the  villagers,  as  they  proceeded,  for 
the  spouse  of  the  younger  lady.  The 
following  morning  Rappelkopf  took 
a  solemn  leave  of  his  niendiy  com- 
panions, and  proceeded  alone  to  Hei- 
delberg. 

It  was  iust  holiday  time  there, 
and  all  the  beautiful  and  pleasant  re- 
collections of  former  and  happier  days 
came  smiling  back  upon  him,  as  ne 
beheld  the  well-remembered  faces. 
For  the  first  few  days  he  spent  his 
time  pleasantly  enough,  in  wander- 
ing  about  the  numerous  kneipes.  Al- 
though die  tone  of  the  stuaent  was 
not  verv  civilized  to  a  student  of  Rap- 
pelkopf'^^8  refined  taste,  nor  their  recep- 
tion of  the  stranger 'very  friendly,  he 
placed  great  confidence  m  the  fame  of 
his  fighting  qualities,  which  he  hoped 
had  preceded  him,  and  expecting  to 
meet  some  of  his  umversity  friemis, 
he  remained  a  few  days. 

The  landlord  of  the  inn  at  Weimar, 
where  the  Beerhahan  had  been  accom- 
panied by  so  many  of  his  friends,  knew 
him  immediately,  as,  indeed,  were  all 
these,  Jews  alone  excepted,  who  ever 
had  any  dealings  with  this  jovial  and 
pleasant  student. 

A  collision,  the  cause  of  which  it  is 
not  necessary  for  us  to  relate,  nor 
would  it  be  mteresting  to  our  readers 
to  know,  chanced  to  happen  between 
the  Westphalians  and  the  Franoonians, 
who  were  a  Burschenschafl,*  and  not  a 
chore ;  but  as  it  was  found  difficult  to 
decide  upon  what  description  of  wea- 
pons should  be  used,  it  was,  after 
much  discussion,  determined  that 
this  ''propatria  skandal*'t  should  be 
fought  out  with  pistols,  and  the  bath- 
ing-place, upon  the  Neckar,  was  named 
as  the  place  of  rendezvous.    Before 


*  The  distinction  between  the  Burschenschaft  and  the  Landsmansdiaft  is,  that  the 
former  do  not  fight,  except  with  pistols,  while  the  latter  profess,  and  occasicmaUy 
do  fight,  with  every  species  of  weapon. 

t  The  meaning  of  this  student-phrase  is,  that  in  case  of  a  national  affront  being 
offered  by  one  chore  to  another,  m  order  to  shorten  the  proceedings  one  pistol- 
duel  is  substituted  for  several  with  the  small-sword. 
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the  arrangements  for  this  eombat^ 
wluch  was  considered  to  be  for  honour, 
freedom,  and  fatherland,  could  be  ef- 
fected, many  private  duels  had  taken 
place,  which,  according  to  the  Bursch- 
en-laws  are  prohibited,  until  the 
principal  duel  has  taken  place. 
E^pelkopf  had  been  appointed  se- 
cond. The  ancient  bemossed  senior 
of  the  Franconians  had  reserved  the 
place  of  honour  for  himself.  The 
place  of  meeting  was  a  quiet  green 
meadow^  near  Ziegelhausen  ;  but  the 
afiair  had  grown  so  public,  t^at  when 
the  belligerents  appeared  upon  the 
ground,  they  discovered  that  the  uni- 
versity "poodles"  had  anticipated 
them,  and  so  they  were  obliged  to 
postpone  ity  much  to  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  senior  of  the  Franconians, 
who  said,  with  a  polite  bow,  to  his 
opponent,  that  he  hoped,  at  some  fu- 
ture period,  arrangements  might  be 
made,  satisfactory  to  both  parties,  and 
a  more  solitary  and  convenient  place 
was  looked  out  for  with  all  dispatch, 
and  the  Kohlhoff  was  accordingly  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose ;  where,  at 
the  expiration  of  two  days,  both  par- 
ties met,  one  beautiful  morning  in 
July,  at  the  hour  of  six  o'clock.  It 
was  attempted  on  the  ground  to  ar- 
range matters,  through  the  medium  of 
an  apology ;  but  this  was  soon  found  im- 
practicable :  the  national  enmity  of  the 
respective  chores  was  so  fully  aroused. 
There  are  very  few  Crerman  universi- 
ties at  which  the  *'  pistol  comment"  is 
fully  understood,  and  it  was  according- 
ly agreed  upon,  that  the  parties 
snould  be  placed,  **  a  la  barriere,'  at 
the  frightful  proximity  of  three  paces ; 
the  space  being  markea  by  a  stick,  with 
a  white  handkerchief  tied  to  it,  stuck 
into  the  ground,  then  the  seconds  mea- 
sured off  the  same  number  of  paces, 
from  the  barriers  to  where  their  prin- 
cipals were  placed,  as  there  was  be- 
tween the  two  barriers:  so  that  the 
two  duellists  were  separated  by  nine 
paces.  After  the  word  of  command 
«  one — ^two — ^three"  had  been  uttered, 
each  party  was  allowed  to  fire,  but, 
upon  pain  of  being  shot  down  by  the 
second,  was  obliged  to  remain  standing 
in  the  exact  spot  from  whence  he  had 
fired ;  each  party  were  allowed  to  fire 
after  the  word  tnree  had  been  uttered 

such  were  the  arrangements  made 

for  fighting  the  duel  which  was  to 
take  place. 

There  is  another  species  of  barrier- 
duel,  in  which,  after    the    men    arc 
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placed,  the  distance  is  to  be  measured 
by  the  umpires,  which  is  generally 
ten  or  fifteen  paces,  and,  after  the 
word  three  is  given,  the  challenger 
has  the  first  shot.  In  other  chal- 
lenges, the  choice  is  made  between 
two  pistols,  one  loaded,  the  other 
unloaded,  at  a  distance  of  five  paces. 
The  duellists  are  now  on  the  **  men- 
sur,"  the  pistols  being  loaded  un- 
der the  eye  of  the  umpire,  who 
still  makes  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
arrange  matters  pacifically,  a  pistol, 
cocked  and  loaded,  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  each  —  the  seconds  step 
back — the  umpire  follows  their  ex- 
ample— a  last  attempt  is  made  to  re- 
concile them ;  with  slow  and  solemn 
voice  the  umpire  pronounces  the  omi- 
nous words  **  ONE  ! — TWO  ! — three  1" 
the  last  of  which  had  hardly  escaped 
from  his  lips,  when  a  sharp  crash  rang 
from  the  Franconian's  pistol,  and  down 
went  the  senior  of  the  Westphalians^ 
an  incident  which  considerably  re- 
lieved the  mind  of  master  Rappelkopf, 
who,  seated  behind  some  neighDourmg 
bushes,  was  contemplating  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  who,  it  had  been  arranged 
in  case  of  any  accident  happening  to 
the  senior  of  the  Franconians,  was  to 
supply  his  place — a  load,  amounting  to 
at  least  a  ton  weight,  was  removed 
from  the  breast  of  the  Beerhahan,  as 
he  received  back  from  his  companion, 
two  letters  he  had  given  him  to  jforward 
to  his  parents,  in  case  of  any  accident 
happening  to  him.  Every  one  rushed 
up  to  the  wounded  man,  whose  condi- 
tion was  soon  ascertained:  the  ball 
had  passed  clean  through  his  hip,  and 
had  gone  out  on  the  other  side ;  he  had 
fainted  from  loss  of  blood,  and  it  re- 
quired the  united  strength  of  the 
whole  party  to  remove  him  from  the 

Elace  of  combat ;  he  was  carried  be- 
ind  the  neighbouring  thicket,  a  ban- 
dage applied  to  his  wound  and  every 
one  whose  assistance  was  not  requiredf, 
turned,  by  different  paths,  from  the 
field,  some  toward  carriages,  and 
others  to  secure  the  professional  ser- 
vices of  the  most  eminent  surgeon  in 
Heidelberg.  The  wounded  man  was 
removed  to  a  neighbouring  village, 
whence  it  was  pronounced  dangerous 
to  remove  him,  for  at  least  six  weeks. 
Strange  to  say,  this  affair,  although 
quite  notorious,  was  taken  no  notice 
of  by  the  University  authorities.  The 
poodles  having  received  no  prior  in- 
formation of  it,  and  wisely  considering 
that  what  was  done,    could  not   be 
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helped,  wisely  thonght  it  the  best  plan, 
as  no  life  had  been  lost,  not  to  insti- 
tute any  further  proceedings. 

There  is  a  certain  dingy  old  kneipe 
near  the  Manheim  Thor,in  Heidelberg, 
in  one  of  the  back  streets  which  leads 
down  to  thcNeckar,  called  the  Viehof, 
the  host  of  which  boasts  of  no  less  than 
seven  very  handsome  daughters,  with 
black  hair  and  blue  eyes ;  this  kneipe  be- 
ing  well  known  to  ail  the  students  for 
the  excellence  and  strength  of  the  beer 
brewed  therein,  is  much  resorted  to  by 
students  who  have  a  partiality  for  good 
liquor.  It  so  happened  that  a  certain 
student  from  Munich,  of  a  very  amorous 
nature,  tempted  by  the  beauty  of  the 
wirth's  blue-eyed  daughters,  as  well 
as  by  the  reputation  of  his  beer,  quit- 
ted  his  lodgings,  one  dark  evening  in 
November,  accompanied  by  his  poodle, 
who,  for  the  redness  of  his  eyes,  and 
the  shortness  of  his  tail,  was  the  ad- 
miration of  all  Heidelberg,  bearing 
his  master's  pipe,  ornamented  with  the 
blue  and  red  tassels  of  the  Munenerch 
*'Rhenanen,"*  and  stalked  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Manheimer  Thor.  He  found 
the  attractions  of  the  wirth's  haus 
fully  to  equal,  if  not  exceed,  his  ex- 
pectations. The  combined  influences 
of  the  bright  blue  eyes  and  the  clear 
amber  liquid  called  "cerevis,"  pro- 
duced such  an  effect  upon  his  brains, 
that  in  a  moment  of  temporary  irrela- 
tion,  he  was  tempted  to  nurl  a  heavy- 
brass  candlesticK,  which  stood  on 
the  table  before  him,  al  the  head  of 
the  warlike  Frei-herr  von  Langer- 
man,  who  sate  twirling  his  mous- 
taches and  smoking,  in  solemn  si- 
lence opposite  to  him.  '*  Dummer 
jun^e,**  was  the  baron's  immediate 
reply,  as  by  a  lucky  motion  of  his  head 
he  escaped  the  effect  of  the  unpleasant 
missile ;  and  immediately  an  awful  din, 
caused  by  the  hurling  of  all  kinds  of 
affgressive  weapons,  with  numberless 
challenges  ensued. 

"  Donner  wetter,"  shouted  the  baron, 
**  pistols  of  course." 

**TausendI  sacrament!"  screamed 
the  Munich  student,  **  Sabres.  Ohne 
binden  und  bandagen." 

The  latter  pleasant  alternative  was 
ultimately  agreed  upon.  Eight  o'clock 
the  next  morning  was  the  hour  appoint- 
ed, and  the  ancient  and  respectable 
Hirsch-gaflW  named  as  the  place  of  con- 


flict. Both  partly  were  on  the  ground 
at  the  appointed  time ;  the  one  with  his 
seconds  and  implements,  all  ready,  ac- 
companied by  the  fiery-ejred  poodle 
before  mentioned,  who  evinced,  by  a 
sort  of  spasmodic  movement  of  his 
caudal  extremity,  a  knowledge  of  what 
was  about  to  happen.  The  Frei-Herr, 
on  the  contrary,  appeared  without  a  se- 
cond, totally  unarmed,  and  smoking  his 
meerschaum  with  an  air  of  calm  satisfac- 
tion and  easy  nonchalance,  whistling, 
as  he  ascended  the  stairs,  the  weu- 
known  air  of 

**  Morgen  RoUi  1  HorgenRothI 
Do  Icuchtett  mich  sum  fruhen  tod.** 

And  at  the  same  time  exclaimed  against 
the  tardiness  of  the  Prussians,  who, 
although  they  had  promised  to  act  as 
his  friends  upon  the  occasion,  had  not 
yet  appeared  upon  the  ground.  But 
the  red  flsherman  having  been  exani- 
incd  upon  this  point,  declared  that  he 
had  left  the  whole  of  the  Prussian 
chore  in  a  state  of  hopeless  imbecility 
in  their  kneipe  on  the  KiesenSein,*  in 
consequence  of  the  quantity  of  beer 
and  champagne  they  had  imbibed  at  a 
commers  on  the  previous  evening. 

''There  will  not,"  said  the  Hcrr 
Acherman,  with  a  grim  smile,  '*  be 
one  of  them  sober  these  four  hours  to 
come — ^unless,  indeed,  they  are  pumped 
upon." 

The  baron  looked  a  little  dismayed  ; 
but,  with  an  internal  chuckle,  as  he 
descended  the  stairs,  to  seek  some  other 
chore,  began  to  hum  the  words  of 

•*  Wir  tind  wldateo, 
Und  seihen  mm  Feld.** 

But  as  it  was  now  drawing  near  to 
nine  o'clock,  and  time  was  pressing, 
the  other  **  chore  Paukereien,t  be- 
tween the  Vandals  and  Suabians, 
who  at  that  time  were  hostile,  had  to 
be  fought,  so  that  there  was  ample 
occupation  to  fill  up  the  leisure  hours. 
At  eleven  o'clock  the  baron  was  ob- 
served quietly  to  return,  bringing 
with  him  a  tall  youth,  sparingly  attired 
in  black,  with  dragoon  spurs,  which 

fave  him  a  military  air.  It  was, 
owever,  whispered  by  some  of  the 
Westphalians  who  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  frequenting  the  spiel  houses 
at  the  city  of  the  fountains,  that  he 
was  croupier  to  one  of  the  gaming 
tables    in     that    fashionable    resort. 


The  name  of  a  chore  in  Munich. 

The  name  of  a  beer-house  near  the  Kainer-street  in  Heidelberg. 

These  are  the  common  chore  duels  when  the  borsch  and  foxes  flgfat. 
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However  tliis  may  be,  it  was  soon 
avowed  by  the  baron,  that  the  Nassau 
chore  were  ready  to  assist  him,  and 
that  at  twelve  o'clock  they  would  be 
on  the  ground.  The  hour  of  noon 
aoon  arrived,  and  with  it  a  carriage, 
containing  the  senior  of  the  Nassau, 
with  two  of  the  crack  men  of  the 
chore,  having  in  their  custody  a  black 
leather  case  of  portentous  appearance, 
whispered  to  contain  "  Solinger*  sabel 
Klinge." 

It  was  soon  announced  that  every- 
thing was  in  readiness.  The  Munich 
student  was  standing  in  the  middle 
of  the  floor,  in  full  fighting  costume, 
with  his  shirt  sleeves  rolled  up,  a  black 
bandage  bound  around  his  wrist,  and 
his  sabre  firmly  grasped  in  his  hand, 
looking  as  fierce  as  he  possibly  could. 
The  ]X)odle,  who  appeared  to  enter 
<juit€  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing  (pos- 
sibly because  he  thought  he  might  soon 
have  the  pleasure  of  eating  somebody's 
nose — ^his  master's,  or  any  one  else's), 
eyeing  the  proceeding  with  great  satis- 
&ction.  But  here  a  difficulty  of  a 
very  unexpected  nature  arose;  the 
baron  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 

'*Wo  ist  er?  Der  himmel  sacra- 
ment 1"  shouted  Hammersdorf,  greatly 
excited. 

•*  Ich  weiss  nicht,"  replied  the  se- 
cond, shrugging  his  shoulders,  <<  pos- 
sibly he  is  gone  to  bed — early  rising 
does  not  agree  with  him." 

••Tausend,"  said  a  Nassau  man,  <*  I 
fear  he  is  a  'hasenfuss."'t 

At  this  critical  juncture  a  "brand 
fox  "  came  tearing  into  the  apartment, 
and  said  he  had  seen  the  baron  rapidly 
descendinjr  the  garden  steps  a  few  mi- 
nute previously. 

All  the  formidable  preparations  for 
fighting  were  accordingly  abandoned, 
and  the  respective  parties  went  to  din- 
ner, relieving  their  minds  by  various 
anathemas,  levelled  against  the  recreant 
baron. 

The  Munich  student  and  his  friend 
went  across  the  river  to  the  Freund- 


licher  Mann,  where  thejr  spent  the 
rest  of  the  evening  in  drinkmg  glee- 
wine  ;  and  towards  midnight  repaired 
to  the  dusky  kneipe  where  the  **  skan- 
dal"  of  the  previous  evening  had  taken 
place,  armed  with  various  horsewhips. 
They  had  hardly  taken  their  seats  in  a 
quiet  comer,  when  in  came  the  baron^ 
roaring  drunk,  and  loudly  exclaiming 
that  he  had  that  morning  *'  abgefiirht"^ 
a  man  at  the  Hirsch-gasse. 

'*  Who  was  it  ?"  thundered  the  Mu- 
nich student,  rising  from  his  seat. 

*•  It  ought  to  have  been  you,"  ex- 
claimed the  baron  with  quiet  effrontery, 
and  a  power  of  face  that  did  him  much 
credit. 

**  You  are,"  exclaimed  the  man  from 
Munich,  in  a  towering  passion,  ''Elen- 
der  wicht."§ 

'Tausend!"  said  the  baron,  <«  would 


you  have  me  lose  my  dinner  which  I  had 

*Wei]  ■  -       -     - 

was  hungry." 


paid  for  in  the  *  Wein-berg  ?'  besides  I 


'  You  were  right,"  said  the  Munche- 
Her;  "had  you  remained  you  would 
never  have  eaten  another." 

'^  Oh,  as  for  that,"  said  the  baron, 
"come  out  into  the  garden  and  I'll 
box  you  for  a  gulden." 

•*  We  don't  fight  like  knot«n  in  the 
place  I  come  from,"  replied  the  stu- 
dent from  Munich. 

Just  at  this  moment  the  black- 
whiskered  friend  of  the  baron  entered 
the  apartment,  and  in  his  eagemess  to 
explain  to  hvm  the  cause  of  his  disap- 
pearance, he  contrived,  in  the  midst 
of  his  awkward  gesticulations,  to  give 
the  *'  Miinchener "  a  dig  with  his 
elbow. 

*'Du  Unverschimter,"  shouted  his 
antagonist,  catching  the  baron  by  the 
collar  with  one  hand,  while  in  the 
other  he  grasped  a  horsewhip,  with 
which  formidable  weapon  he  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  administer  a  se- 
vere castigation  ;  and  so  ended  one  of 
the  most  ridiculously  dramatic  scenes 
we  ever  recollect  to  have  witnessed. 


*  A  rare  and  beautiful  species  of  sword-blade,  quite  as  finely  tempered  as  Da- 
mascus steel. 

t  Literally  •*  harefooted" — ^the  student  term  for  a  coward. 

X  Given  a  blow  so  serero  as  to  disable  the  combatant.     §  A  miserable  coward. 
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PTTHOiaC  iND  OEHONIAC  POSSESSIONS  IN  INDIA  AND  JUDEA. 


In  a  former  number*  we  laid  before 
our  readers^  the  theory  of  demoniao 

Sossession  prevalent  among  the  Hin- 
oosy  and  pointed  out  the  resemblance 
which  its  actual  phenomena  present  to 
a  class  of  symptoms,  that,  throughout 
Europe,  in  the  present  age,  are  re- 
garded as  manifestations  of  physical 
disease ;  as  varieties  of  lunacy  or  ma- 
nia; forms  of  epilepsy,  hysteria,  chorea; 
or  anomalous  consequences  of  nervous 
derangement,  or  functional  irregula- 
rity. We  next  noticed  the  kindred^ 
though  in  theory  the  antagonist,  state 
of  divine  possession,  known  by  the 
name  of  uvusuru,  the  season  of  divine 
yisitation;  or,  still  more  popularly, 
by  that  of  Waren,  the  living,  moving, 
vnnd,  pneuma,  or  afflatus  of  deity ;  and, 
finding  in  the  practical  exemplifica- 
tions of  the  latter,  that,  though  there 
exists  some  difference  in  the  accompa- 
nying circumstances,  and  in  the  sup- 
posed causes,  immediate  or  remote, 
and  a  very  great  difference  in  the 
moral  medium  through  which  the 
possessed  and  the  spectators  behold 
the  occurrence,  and  the  consequent 
language  which  they  hold  regarding  it, 
the  radical  phenomena  in  the  person, 
and  the  consciousness  of  the  individuid 
supposed  to  be  divinely  possessed — 
cases  of  clear  imposture,  or  mere 
self-excitement,  and  self-delusion,  ex- 
cepted— ^present  no  essential  difference, 
though  often  less  intense  in  degree, 
and  less  painful  in  character,  from 
those  exhibited  in  demoniac  possession ; 
being  still,  apparently,  identical  or 
analogous  with  what  we  encounter  in 
some  of  the  varieties  of  phrenetic,  con- 
vulsiye,  or  nervous  disease ;  a  few  of 
the  higher  and  more  rare  examples,  af- 
fording a  parallel  to  what  has  been 
observed  in  cases  of  theomania  and  mes- 
meric exaltation,  whatever  the  real 
nature  of  these  conditions  be ;  finding, 
moreover,  that  the  same  possessions 
are  viewed  by  different  classes,  and  by 


the  same  classes,  at  different  stages, 
in  opposite  lights :  the  demoniac,  fre- 
quently brightening  into  the  divine—. 
and  the  divine,  detected  by  some  Ithuriel 
touch,  or,  by  the  test  of  time  alone^ 
casting  off  the  counterfeit  garment  of 
light,  in  which  they  had  exacted  hom- 
age, and  standing  forth  confessed, 
angels  of  darkness — demoniac  taber- 
nacles; finding  this  essential  identity 
of  phenomena  amidst  two  opposite 
modes  of  moral  j  udgment,  and  these  two 
moral  judgments  themselves  often  melt- 
ing into  each  other,  we  ventured  to 
propose  a  theory,  which  would  explain 
the  difiiculty,  and  account  for  the  con- 
fusion ;  and,  ascending  beyond  the 
present  dual  form  of  possession  to  the 
unity  of  the  original  idea,  sngrost- 
ed  the  mode  in,  and  the  causes  from 
which,  the  first  notion  of  possession  by- 
deity,  at  a  time  when  all  deity  was 
synonymous  with  malignant,  superna- 
tural power,  became,  in  man's  onward 
progress,  modified,  and  divided  into 
the  two  opposing  notions,  of  a  posses- 
sion, evil  and  demoniac,  and  a  possession, 
benignant  and  divine. 

That  theory,  it  must  be  remember- 
ed, is  intended  to  account  philosophi- 
cally for  the  existence,  among  pagan 
nations,  of  the  notion  of  a  dual  pos- 
session, in  connexion  with  certain 
physical  and  psychological  phenomena ; 
which  duality  in  the  notion,  is  obvious- 
ly false:  for  all  Christians,  at  least, 
will  deny  the  possibility  of  the  alleged 
possession  of  the  Hindoos  by  Devee  or 
Shivu  being,  in  truth,  a  genuine  di- 
vine possession ;  and  will,  therefore, 
agree  with  us,  that  both  possessions 
are  intrinsically  of  the  same  radical 
character,  whatever  that  character 
may  be:  which  duality,  therefore, 
being  false,  not  being  dependent  on, 
or  proceeding  from  two  really  antago- 
nist powers,  and  not  being,  on  the 
other  hand,  attributable,  at  least  in 
the  antagonism  of  its  character  and 


*  Vide  Dublin  University  Magazine  for  March—.*'  Theory  and  Phenomena  of 
Possession  among  the  Hindoos." 
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operations^  to  a  single  demoniac  in- 
flaencey  for  this  were  to  array  Satan 
against  Satan — must  be  sought  for  in 
purely      natural     and    philosophical 
causes — in  the  history  of  the  human 
mind — ^in  the  appearance  of   certain 
natural  phenomena — and  in  the  im- 
pression which,  at  certain  periods  of 
man's   advancementy  these  latter  pre- 
sent to  the  former,  as  evidence  or  in- 
dicia of  the  spiritual  world.     So  far 
only,  to  afford  some  solution  for  this 
mysterious  duality  of  possession  among 
pagan  nations,  this  curious  distinction 
between  the  demoniac  and  the  divine, 
among^  those  to  whom  the  true  divine 
was  unknown,  and  all  whose  worshipped 
Namina,  if  they  had  any  spiritual  ex- 
istence at  all,  we  must  regard  as  alike 
demoniac ;  philosophical  reasoning  is 
admissible,  nay,  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary :  and  so  far  it  does  not  in  any  way 
trench  on  the  religious  question,  i,  e., 
on  the  real  nature  of  these  possessions, 
now  stripped  of  their  false  duality,  and 
redaced  to  one  category.     But  the  re- 
ligious question  is  not  far  off;  nay,  it 
was  this  which  originated,  and  lent  its 
main  interest  to    the  whole  inquiry, 
and  it  must,  eventually,  be  encountered. 
For  in  truth,  it  is,  in  the  first  place,  dif- 
ficult to  witness,  or  be  cognisant  of  the 
facts  which  occur  in  the  possessions  of 
the  Hindoos,  without  being  convinced, 
that  the  cases  belong  precisely  to  the 
same  class  as  those  of  the  demoniacs  of 
the     Gospel  —  Hindoo      associations 
merely  superseding  Jewish  or  Chaldean. 
Who,  for  example,  hearing  a  man,  sub- 
ject to  epileptic  fits,  declare  that,  as  he 
was  passing  along  an  estuary,  AJhupate 
or  devil-blast,  entered  him,  and  that 
this  devil  (who  by  the  way,  conformably 
to  the  theory  of  demons  liud  down  in 
our  former  paper,  was  described  as  the 
spirit  of  a  wicked  Mussulman  deceased) 
would  often  throw  him  into  the  fire, 
or  drive  him  into  the  sea,  to  which 
'*  ipsissima  verba"  we  can  attest  from 
our  own  knowledge -« could  fail  to 
recall  the  demoniac  mentioned  in  Matt, 
xvii.   and   Mark  ix. :  or,  who  could 
listen  to  one,  subject  to  the  supposed 


divine  possession — also,  an  epileptic 
asserting,  that  he  was  possessed  by 
seven  divine  powers  at  once,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  enumerate  them,  as  Oirja 
Baee,  &c., ;  all  varieties,  be  it  observ- 
ed, of  the  ever-recurring  Hecate  De- 
yee — who  could  hear  this,  as  we  with 
our  own  ears  have  heard  it,  and  not 
recall  the  demon  whose  name  was 
"  Legion,"  or  fail  to  remember  that 
passage  in  Mark  xvi.  9 — "  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, out  of  whom  he  had  cast  seven 
devils." 

On  the  other  hand,  no  person  hav- 
ing any  extended  medical  experience^ 
or  even  a  moderate  acquaintance  with 
medical  works,  can  fail  to  recognise  in 
the  main  features  of  these  Hindoo 
possessions,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the 
Gospels,  the  common  symptoms  of  lu- 
nacy, epilepsy,  and  other  forms  of 
disease,  above  mentioned. 

This  resemblance,  indeed,  which  is  so 
strong  as  to  have  been  recognised 
where  the  disease  is  witnessed,  as  in 
Europe,  simply  as  disease,  and  without 
supernatural  associations,  or  clothing 
of  any  sort,  is  doubly  striking  when 
beheld,  as  among  the  Hindoos,  arrayed 
in  a  spiritual  drapery,  and  language  in 
many  points  so  analogous  to  that  which 
the  Gospels  shew  us  was  prevalent 
among  the  Jews.* 

The  question  will  then  arise,  were 
the  cases  of  demoniac  possession  re- 
corded in  the  Gospel,  simply  cases  of 
physical  disease,  such  as  now  met  with 
commonly  among  Christians — rightly, 
indeed,  viewed  as  evidence  of  the 
power  of  Satan,  not  according  to  the 
Jewish  popular  notion ;  but  in  that 
profounder  sense,  in  which  he  is  pro- 
nounced a  murderer  from  the  be- 
ginning: the  author  of  death,  who 
hath  the  power  of  death — rightly, 
therefore,  selected  to  afford  hy  their 
cure,  triumphant  evidence  of  the 
power  and  mission  of  Him,  who  came 
to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil; 
and  who,  in  every  exertion  of  His  di- 
vine and  beneficent  power,  whether  it 
were  the  cure  of  the  paralytic,  or  the 
cleansing  of  the  lepers,  or  the  rabing 


*  An  American  missionary,  who  has  laboured  for  many  years  in  Western  India, 
and  enjoyed  peculiar  opportunities  of  seeing  what  passes  among  the  common  peo- 
ple, once  remarked  to  us,  speaking  upon  the  scenes  which  take  place  at  the  exorcist 
shrine  of  Kanoba,  *'  Since  I  have  lived  and  seen  what  passes  daily  among  the 
Hindoos,  I  have  beg^n  to  take  quite  a  new  view  of  the  demoniacs  mentioned  in  the 
Gospel.'' 
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of  the  deady  or  the  restoring  of  God*8 
defaced  image  on  the  heart  of  the  re- 
pentant sinner,  who  hathed  His  feet 
with  her  tears,  "  rebuked  the  devil,** 
and  drave  him  out  of  his  u&nrped  pos- 
session, no  less  than  in  the  restoration 
of  the  demoniacs  ? 

Such  is,  indeed,  the  view  which 
several  commentators  have  taken ; 
Dr.  Clarke,  Newcome,  and  Hammond, 
among  the  rest.  Dr.  Clarke,  for  ex- 
ample, noticing  the  roan  with  the  un- 
clean spirit,  whose  name  was  Legion, 
thus  speaks : — 

'<  In  the  account  of  the  cure  per- 
formed by  our  Saviour  on  a  maniac, 
in  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes, 
these  tombs  are  particularly  alluded 
to." 

Newcome,  in  allusion  to  the  deaf 
and  dumb  spirit  mentioned  in  Mark 
is.  says,  **  He  was  an  epileptic  at  the 
lunar  period ;"  and  Hammond  observes, 
**  The  young  man*s  disease  was  the 
falling  sickness  ;**  and  that  **  we  have 
here  a  clear  description  of  epilepsy.*' 

But  further,  if  this  be  so,  was  the 
language  which  our  Lord  made  use  of 
on  some  of  these  occasions,  merely  a 
merciful  condescension  to  the  weak- 
ness of  His  hearers,  both  patients  and 
spectators? — were  such  phrases  as— 
'<  Thou  dumb  and  deaf  spirit,  I  charge 
thee,  come  out  of  him,  and  enter  no 
more  into  him"  (Mark  ix.  25) ;  or, 
again,  the  query  to  the  demoniac,  in 
the  county  of  the  Gadarenes,  <'  What 
is  thy  name  ?**  (Mark  v.  9)  ;  and  our 
Lord's  granting  of  the  request  to  en- 
ter into  the  swine,  in  the  word  **  Go'* 
(Matt.  viii.  32)  —  was  this  language, 
this  apparent  sanctioning  of  the  ideas 
of  possession,  entertained  bv  the  de- 
moniacs themselves,  and  by  their 
friends,  only  such  a  wise  and  merciful 
indulgence  towards,  and  falling  in  with 
the  predominant  ideas  of  the  maniac, 
as  was,  if  not  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  disease,  necessary,  at  least  the 
most  direct  and  efficacious  method,  to 
obtain,  without  violence  or  pain  to  the 
sufferer,  the  command  over  his  spirit, 
and  to  effect  his  cure ;  analogous  to 
that  humouring  of  the  prevalent  illu- 
sion, which  the  ablest  and  most  hu- 
mane managers  of  lunatics  invariably 
employ  at  the  present  day  ? 

And  affain,    was  that  remarkable 

Sassage  of  our  Lord's,  which  occurs  in 
iatt.  xii.  48: — *'When  the  unclean 
spirit  is  gone  out  of  a  man,  hewalketh 


through  dry  places^  seeking  rest,  and 
findeUi  none.  Then  he  saitb,  I  will 
return  unto  my  house  from  whence  I 
came  out;  and  when  he  is  come,  he 
findeth  it  empty,  swept,  and  garnished. 
Then  goeth  he,  and  taketh  with  him- 
self seven  other  spirits  more  wicked 
than  himself,  and  they  enter  in  and 
dwell  there :  and  the  last  stat«  of  that 
man  is  worse  than  the  first.  Even  so 
shall  it  be  also  unto  this  wicked  gene- 
ration,"— ^was  this  passage,  which  can- 
not be  accounted  for  on  the  foregoing 
principle,  as  it  was  addressed,  not  to 
a  demoniac,  but  to  our  Lord's  auditors, 
and  which,  at  the  first  reading  at  least, 
seems  so  difficult  to  understand  on  any 
other  hypothesis  than  that  of  the  reality 
of  demoniac  possession  in  the  popular 
sense,  was  this  only  an  inculcation  of  a 

Srofound  and  universal  moral  truth 
1  the  manner  most  ready  of  appre* 
hension  to  his  hearers — through  the 
medium  of  ideas  which  were  current 
among  them,  and  which  he  made  sub* 
servient  to  this  purpose:  those  ideas 
themselves  being,  perhaps,  the  mythic 
or  personalized  form  of  a  deep  and 
mournful  verity — ^the  causality  and  in:, 
fiuence  of  the  fallen  angel  in  all  the 
sufferings  of  man  ?  We  find,  indeed, 
that  this  passage  has  been  viewed  by 
Gilpin  and  Newcome,  as  referrii^;,  vx 
the  language  current  among  the  Jews^ 
to  the  oDservations  made  upon  relapsed 
maniacs,  and  drawing  a  parallel  b^ 
tween  their  case  and  the  condition  of 
those  who,  morally  healed  and  en- 
lightened for  a  time,  relapsed  again 
into  guilt  and  unbelief.  Gupin  writes 
thus  upon  it: — ''The  Jews,  too,  as 
Grotius  says,  were  of  opinion,  that 
dssmons  delighted  in  desert  and  solitary 
places.  This  might  be  grounded  on 
obseroation,  3fad!m6a  were  driven  from 
society,  and  are  spoken  of  in  the  New 
Testament  as  *  living  among  thetomba' 
— and  they  who  laboured  under  the 
power  of  melancholy  would  naturally 
resort  to  unfrequented  parts  of  the 
country.  The  best  interpretation,  I 
think,  of  this  passage  is,  that  the  Jews, 
who  were  once  the  people  of  G^,  and 
had  had  the  evil  spirits,  as  it  were, 
driven  out  of  them  by  the  law  of  Mo- 
ses, had  now  become  more  impenitent 
and  more  hardened  than  the  Gentiles 
themselves."  Newcome,  on  the  same 
passage,  says: — ''Our  Lord  may  be 
supposed  to  say,  in  verses  43,  44,  45, 
in  terms  adapted  to  the  popular  Muper- 
stitians,  that,  as  the  disc^  of  mamacs 
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often  increased  in  violence  afler  a  tem- 
porary recovery,  so  the  Jews  would  go 
on  to  higher  degress  of  wickedness." 

With  regard  to  the  difficulty  in  the 
language  used  by  the  possessea  them- 
selves^ such  as  the  giving  to  themselves 
of  specific  names — ^the  prayer  for  per- 
mission, if  cast  out,  to  go  into  the 
swine — ^the  prayer  not  to  be  torment- 
ed— our  readers  will  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  every  one  of  these  peculiari- 
ties is  to  be  found  in  the  Hindoo  de- 
moniac possessions,  excepting,  it  must 
be  admitted,  the  phrase  **  before  the 
time,"  which  has  no  parallel  in  Hindoo 
traditions  or  belief.  The  petitions  not 
to  be  tormented,  and  to  be  allowed  to 
go  elsewhere  if  cast  out,  are  commonly 
addressed  by  the  possessed  to  the 
Bhuktus,  or  Hindoo  exorcists,  who, 
by  virtue  of  a  divine  possession  in 
themselves,  expel  the  devils  from  others. 
The  petition  not  to  torment  them,  re- 
fers, m  their  case,  to  the  threats  made 
by  the  exorcist,  who,  in  commanding 
the  devil  to  go  out,  threatens,  if  he  re- 
fuse, to  torment  him,  to  twist  him,  to 
bum  him,  &c.,  by  his  thaumatur- 
gic  power ;  and  sometimes,  in  fulfil- 
ment of  this  threat,  he  throws  a  little 
powder  or  ashes  upon  him,  with  a  stem 
and  commanding  air,  and  the  possessed 
shrieks  out,  as  if  actually  burnt  and 
tortured.  Now  this  forcible  expulsion 
from  the  body  of  the  possessed — this 
command  exercised  over  the  system 
against  the  will — this,  {>erhaps  for  the 
moment  agonizing  crisis,  wnich  may 
be  necessary  to  restore  him  to  his  sane 
and  healthy  state — is  what  the  Hindoo 
demoniac  dreads.  Is  there  not  some- 
thing of  the  same  seen  in  the  Gada- 
rene  demoniac,  who,  as  described  in 
Mark,  v.  7»  8,  cried  with  a  loud  voice, 
and  said  to  our  Lord — "  I  adjure  thee, 
by  God,  that  thou  torment  me  not. 
For,  he  said  unto  him,  Come  out  of 
the  man,  thou  unclean  spirit."  This, 
then,  this  forcible,  and  perhaps  pain- 
ful, expulsion,  was  apparently  the  tor- 
ment which  he  deprecated.  Indeed, 
we  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  there 
existed  among  the  Jews,  schools  of  ex- 
orcism, exactly  corresponding  with 
some  of  those  now  in  India,  exactly  cor- 
responding with  those  once  existing  in 
Egypt  as  temples  of  Kanobos,  accord- 
ing to  the  hints  which  we  find  in  Van 
Dale  and  Jablonski ;  the  close  resem- 
blance of  which  temples  of  the  E^p- 
tian  Kanobos  to  the  Mhuts  or  shnnes 
of  the  Hindoo  exorcist-power  Eanoba, 


and  of  both  to  the  mesmeric  seances  of 
modem  Europe,  we  shall  hereafter 
have  occasion  to  point  out.  The  ex- 
istence of  such  exercisers  in  Judea, 
under  the  name  of  Perierchomenoi,  or 
circumambulators,  including  in  their 
number  sons  of  the  chief-pnest  Sceva, 
is  proved  from  the  passage  in  the  Acts, 
xix.  13,  14,  to  which  we  referred  in 
our  former  paper :  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  exorcists  mentioned  in  Mark, 
ix.  38,  and  Luke,  ix.  49,  were  of  the 
same  class,  though  they  now  began  to 
make  use  of  the  name  of  Jesus,  deem- 
ing  it  more  efficacious  than  those  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  Solomon,  &c.,  which 
they  had  before  employed.  It  is  clear, 
too,  from  the  question  put  by  our 
Lord,  **By  whom  do  your  children 
cast  them  out  ?"  that  these  Jewish  ex- 
orcists, who  had  no  connexion  with 
him,  were,  at  least  sometimes,  success- 
ful in  their  attempts;  and  we  know 
from  Josephus  (vide  Antiqu.  viii.  2,  5), 
that  such  a  system  of  exorcism  prOw 
vailed  among  the  Jews,  even  from  the 
time  of  Solomon,  to  whom  it  is  said 
to  have  been  communicated  by  God 
for  the  general  benefit  of  mankind. 
They  employed,  we  are  told,  for  this 
purpose,  certain  forms  of  incantation 
and  exorcism,  assisted  and  recom- 
mended by  previous  ceremonies.  Jo- 
sephus adds,  that  this  method  of  ex- 
pulsion, handed  down  from  Solomon, 
was  frequently  practised  with  success 
in  his  own  time,  and  relates  a  particu- 
lar instance  of  such  expulsion,  exhibit- 
ed in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor 
Vespasian.  Now,  from  the  prelimi- 
nary questions  and  forms  which  our 
Lord  employed,  in  his  healing  of  the 
demoniacs,  it  seems  very  probable  that 
in  this,  as  in  the  case  of  using  clay  and 
spittle  to  the  blind  and  the  deaf,  he 
was  pleased  to  employ  some  of  the 
formula  of  these  very  schools — not  in- 
deed as  efficient  means  of  operation — 
except  in  so  far  as  these  might  happen 
to  be  really  efficacious  (however  my- 
thically disguised)  for  the  manage- 
ment or  cure  of  madness  or  disease — 
but  from  that  benevolent  condescen- 
sion to  the  weakness  of  "his  brethren, 
which  characterized  the  whole  of  his 
divine  mission. 

With  regard,  in  particular,  to  our 
Lord*s  asking  the  possessed  his  name, 
and  receiving  for  answer  •*  My  name  is 
legion,"  we  must  observe,  that  such 
question  and  reply  form  a  part,  and 
generally  the  commencement  of  the 
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process  of  exorcism,  at  almost  every 
exorcist  shrine  in  India.  And  it  is  a 
curious  fact>  that,  if  the  possessed  be  a 
Mahomedan,  he  generally  gives  a  Ma- 
homedan  demoniac  name  in  reply  ;  if 
a  Hindoo,  a  Hindoo  mv  thological  name ; 
and,  as  ^rith  us,  black  is  the  diabolical 
colour,  and  Moors  and  negroes  are  as- 
sociated in  our  minds  with  magicians, 
and  evil  spirits  ;  and  magic  is  black ; 
and  the  devil  himself  is  supposed  to 
dwell  familiarly  with  his  servants,  in 
the  shape  of  a  black  dog — so  in  the 
lower  and  more  popular  demonology  of 
the  Hindoos — a  lesser  mythology  in 
itself — we  encounter  one  devil  classed 
as  the  spirit  of  &  deceased  Moosoolman; 
another  as  the  spirit  of  a  deceased 
"jRfrtMgtfe,"  or  Portuguese  Christian — 
the  latter  distinguished,  when  visible, 
%y  wearing  a  hat.  The  trials  for  witch- 
crafl  throughout  Europe  exhibit  a 
somewhat  similar  peculiarity — the  pos- 
sessed give  replies,  harmonizing,  in 
general,  with  Christian  ideas  on  pos- 
session and  demonology,  but  singularly 
varied  by  notions  and  traditions  purely 
local.  This  fact,  that  each  demoniac 
uses  names  to  which  he  is  accustomed 
from  previous  associations,  leads  us  to 
suppose  it  probable  that  *' Legion" 
was  a  name  well  known  to  the  popular 
Syrian  demonology,  applied,  perhaps, 
to  those  who  seemed,  from  the  violence 
of  their  actions,  possessed  by  many  de- 
vils. The  demoniac  himself  says,  in 
Mark,  v.  9,  ktytuv  iufta  fMt,  *'  Legion  is 
name  to  me,"  not  to  us.  And,  v.  7 — 
**I  adjure  thee  by  God  that  thou  tor- 
ment ME  not" — (itn  fit  iS«r«wr«f — and  so, 
also,  we  read  in  Luke,  viii.  28.  In 
Matt.  viii.  29,  indeed,  it  is  "  to  tor- 
ment us,"  but  here  there  are  two  de- 
moniacs speaking,  as  stated  in  the 
verse  immediately  preceding.  What 
is  stUl  more  remarkable,  our  Lord  him- 
self, in  V.  8,  addresses  the  spirit  in  the 
singular  number — "  Come  out  of  the 
man  (thou)  unclean  spirit"  [E^a^i  <•« 
it9iv/*»  r§  oMo^m^rif  i»  rtu  <ly^(«^r«v];  and 
it  is  not  until  after  the  demoniac  had 
said  (Mark,  v.  9^  "My  name  is  Le- 
gion [or  Legion  is  name  to  me]  for  tee 
are  many,**  and  after  "  he  [the  man] 
besought  him  much  that  he  would  not 
send  them  [the  devils]  away  out  of  the 
country"  (v.  10) — or,  as  it  is  expressed 
in  V.  12 — "  all  the  devils  besought  him, 
saying,  send  tis  into  the  swine  ;  or,  as 
Matthew  relates  it,  viii.  31 — **  So  the 
devils  besought  him,  saying.  If  thou 
cast  us  out,  sujQTcr  us  to  go  away  into 


the  herd  of  swine" — it  is  not  until 
then  that  our  Lord,  humouring,  must; 
we  not  say  it, the  idea  which  possessed 
the  maniac,  uses  the  plural  number, 
and  says — "  Gro  (ye)  »r«yiT«." — Matt, 
viii.  32.  As  to  any  proof  of  a  real 
plurality  in  the  daimonst  from  the  pre- 
cipitate flight  of  the  swine  down  the 
stee}),  we  know  that  a  single  man, 
rushing  on  a  sudden,  and  wim  violent 
action,  towards  a  flock  of  sheep,  will 
send  them  all  running  in  terror  in  one 
direction  ;  and  this  is  the  explanatioa 
which  has,  in  fact,  been  adopted  by 
more  than  one  commentator,  regarding 
the  destruction  of  the  swine. 

The  conclusion  which  we  would 
draw  from  the  foregoing  observations 
is,  that  the  name  given  by  any  of  these 
parties  is  of  no  weight  whatever  as  an 
argument,  either  pro  or  con,  as  regards 
the  true  character  of  these  anom^ous 
seizures  and  conditions;  since  we  see* 
in  diflerent  systems,  the  i>arties  always 
follow  the  old  and  habitual  associa- 
tions of  the  respective  countries,  creeds^ 
and  popular  beliefs,  in  which  they  were 
brought  up.  The  Jewish  demoniac^ 
the  Hindoo  in  Waren — the  Christiaa 
witch — the  modem  mesmeric  patient- 
all  speak  in  their  second  personality, 
according  to  what  they  have  heard  or 
read  before.  The  names  or  accounts, 
therefore,  which  they  give,  cannot  be 
hold  to  be  the  true  names  or  accounts 
of  their  several  states.  This  position, 
however,  though  it  will  prevent  us 
from  receiving  any  demoniac  utterance 
as  decisive  evidence  of  the  reality  of 
possession,  leaves  us  in  the  same  state 
of  doubt  as  before,  and  will  not  war- 
rant our  drawins  the  conclusion  that 
there  are  not  sucn  possessions ;  for  the 
possession  may  be  real,  though  the 
name  and  the  account  given  of  it  be 
false.  It  is  certainly,  on  the  one  hand, 
a  strong  presumption  against  any  of 
these  utterances  proceedms  from  real 
devils,  that  they  should  aU  speak  so 
differently  in  diflerent  times  and  places, 
and  so  exactly  reflect  back  the  associa- 
tions of  the  party ;  but,  on  the  other, 
if  Satan  have  power  to  send  his  angels 
into  men,  and  if  he  act  upon  a  consis- 
tent principle,  it  would  consort  with 
this  principle  to  assume,  chameleon- 
like,  the  particular  shade  of  falsehood 
which  may  happen  to  prevail  in  each 
time  and  place,  and  give  it  strength ; 
so  that  the  spirit  which  would  speak  in 
the  Greek  Pythoness  as  Apollo,  in  the 
Mahomedan  as  Sultan  Mahomed,  in 
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the  CliriBtian  witch  as  an  imp  of  Satan, 
in  the  Hindoo  as  the  goddess  Devee, 
(HT  the  devils  Yetalu  or  Cheda,  thus 
lending  support  to  each  false  view  of 
drrine  proYidence>  might — in  an  age 
of  unbelief,  and  among  a  scientific  peo- 
ple, which  disbelieves  alike  devils  and 
angels — and  the  whole  bent  of  which, 
^w&re  not  absolutely  directed  to  ma« 
ierialism,   is   towards  a  self-deifying 
Pantheism — consistently  subserve  this 
d^oaioii,  by  speaking  Pantheistic  reve- 
ries in  the  mouth  of  the  mesmerised 
sonmmmbulist.     Although,  therefore, 
the  Tarieties  and  discrepancies  in  the 
names  and  accounts  given  of  them- 
■elTes  by  the  snppossessed  possessing 
spirits,    among    pnBople    of    different 
countries,  and  times,  and  creeds ;  and 
tiie  invariable  dependence  and   har- 
mony found  to  exist  between  each  ac- 
count, and  the  belief  and  associations 
amidst  which  the  possessed  or  illu- 
mined was  brought  up,  or  with  which 
lie  bad  been  previously  imbued,  are 
wholly  inconsistent  witn  the  intrinsic 
truth  of  such  names  and  accounts  in 
^emselves,  and  constitute  a  difficulty, 
and  even  a  prima  facie  presumption, 
against  the  whole  theory  of  a  personal 
demoniac  possession — they  are  not  ab- 
solutely irreconcilable  with  it  upon 
the  above  reasoning.    All  that  we  can 
say  at  present  is,  that  these  names  do 
nothing  towards  establishing  its  truth. 
To  proceed,  however,  with  the  gos- 
pel  demoniacs.     May  not  the  know- 
ledge of  our  Lord's  person  and  dig- 
nity displayed  by  the  parties  possessed, 
as  seen  in  Matt.  viii.  29,  Mark,  v.  7^ 
Luke,  iv.  34,  41,  Acts,  xix.  15,  as 
well  as  the  knowledge  shown  by  the 
pythonic  damsel  of  the  real  character 
of  Paul  and  his  companions,  as  ser- 
vants of  the  most   high  Grod,    and 
teachers  of  the  way  of  salvation — 
Acts,  xvi.  17 — so  far  from  being  irre- 
concilable with  the  hypothesis  of  phy- 
sical disease,  be  in  perfect  harmony 
with  it  ?    It  is  a  fact,  which  all  the 
records  of  medical  experience  prove 
beyond  a  question,  and  which  is  con- 
firmed by  some  striking  revelations 
in  the   **  Causes  Celebres,"  and    in 
private  biography,   that   in  peculiar 
conditions  of  the  body,  upon  the  ap- 
proach  of  death — in  many  cases  of 
cerebral  and  nervous  derangement,  in 
some  forms  of  mania,  in  epilepsy  and 
ejHleptic  hysteria,  in  trance  or  ecs- 
tanr>  in  conmion  somnambulism,   as 
weli  as  in  the  phenomena  of  mes- 


merism— phenomena  which  seem  very 
closelj  related  to  the  second  sight  of 
the  highland  seers ;  to  the  fULwwtnn  or 
prophetic  power  which  the  soothsayer 
Calchas  is  said  bv  Homer  to  have  re- 
ceived from  Apollo,  the  god  of  medi- 
cine as  well  as  of  vaticination ;  to  the 
dnyanU'drishtee,  or  gnostic  vision,  by 
which,  in  the  Hindoo  Poranus,  the 
seer  is  often  represented  as  describing 
future  or  remote  events  ;  and  even  to 
the  ordinary  prophetic  faculty  of 
Balaam,  whose  evil  purpose  was,  on  a 
particular  occasion,  over-ruled  mira- 
culously for  the  blessing  of  the  chosen 
people  ;  who  describes  himself  as 
"  falling  into  a  trance,  but  having  his 
eyes  open,"  and  of  whom  it  is  said 
that,  on  that  particular  occasion,  when 
the  spirit  of  God  came  upon  him,  *'he 
went  not,  as  at  other  timet,  to  seek 
for  enchantments ;"  the  scriptures 
thereby  intimating  that  it  had  been 
his  usual  practice  to  resort  to  certain 
specific  instrumental  means  or  pro- 
cesses, for  the  purpose  of  wooing,  or 
exciting  within  himself  the  prophetic 
fiwulty,  which  he  exercised  for  **  the 
rewards  of  divination  ;"  that  in  all  or 
many  of  these  cases,  there  does  very 
commonly  exist  an  inversion  of  con- 
sciousness— the  loss  of  one's  own  iden- 
tity, and  the  assumption  of  another 
personality;  and  often,  besides  this 
curious  feature,  a  real  exaltation  of 
the  faculties,  a  genuine  intuition  trans- 
cending present  time  and  place ;  in  a 
word,  a  portion,  however  limited  or 
temporary,  of  true  prophetic  vision. 
In  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  we 
meet  constantlv  with  true  facts,  the 
result  of  a  faithful  observation  of  na- 
ture, connected  with  false  theories, 
the  consequence  of  a  false  or  an  inade- 
quate idea  of  Grod  and  of  the  spiritual 
world.  The  accounts  which  their 
writers  have  left  of  epilepsy,  must  be 
considered  as  faithful,  though  the 
names  and  the  theories  attached  to  it 
are  false.  We  admit  the  description 
of  the  epileptic,  though  we  may  deny 
the  justice  of  csilling  me  visitation  the 
"divine  disease;'*  or  <<a  rushing  and 
seizing  upon,"  as  if  by  spiritual  pow- 
ers, which  the  word  epi-lepsis  itself 
would  seem  to  imply  (thereby  ap- 
proaching the  Hindoo  idea  of  Jhupate, 
•*  devil-blast"  or  **  devil-rush").  We 
recognise  the  convulsions  of  Virgil's 
sybil,  and  the  ciuakings  of  Horace's 
priestesses  within  the  shrine,  though 
we  cannot  allow  them  to  proceed  from 
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the  inhabitation  and  rule,  either  of 
Apollo  or  Cybele.  And  such  we 
hold  to  be  the  true  view  of  the 
Homeric  fiamg-wn  or  vaticination, 
that  it  is  a  description  of  a  true  fact — 
of  real  mental  phenomena,  found  in 
conjunction  with  peculiar  physical 
conditions,  whether  these  conditions 
be  the  result  of  disease,  of  tempera- 
ment, or  of  a  specific  treatment.  And 
this  view  is  confirmed  by  meeting,  in 
the  writings  of  another,  but  totally 
distinct  ancient  nation,  the  Hindoos, 
the  parallel  fact  of  the  dnyanu-drishtee 
or  gnostic  vision.  This  term,  which 
is  erroneously  represented  in  Moles- 
worth's  generally  excellent  dictionary, 
as  an  adjective  signifying  "  that  has  a 
mental  eye,"  is  a  compound  noun  sig- 
nifying literally  **/Ae  gnosis-sight," 
i,  e,f  the  internal  power  of  vision  or 
intuition  of  remote  objects,  obtained 
by  the  meditative  sage  throush  in- 
ward concentration  and  contemplation. 
It  corresponds  alike  with  prophetic 
vision,  with  the  second  sight,  and 
with  the  clairvoyance  of  the  mes- 
merists. There  is  not,  perhaps,  in 
the  whole  range  of  literature,  a  subject 
more  curious,  or  having  eventually 
more  important  bearings  on  some  of 
the  highest  questions  of  philosophy 
and  religion,  tnan  the  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  a  systematic  mesmeric 
illuminism  among  the  Hindoos  for 
many  ages,  which  their  own  literature 
affonis.  These  have  been  hitherto 
either  entirely  overlooked,  or  not  fully 
understood  by  European  scholars. 


We  hope  ere  long  to  lay  before  our 
readers  some  interesting  and  con- 
vincing specimens  of  this  evidence. 
For  the  present,  however,  we  content 
ourselves  with  a  single  illustration  of 
this  gnosis-sight,  which  we  translate 
word  for  word  from  the  Panduvu 
Prutapu  of  Shreedhuru,  a  well-known 
metrical  abbreviation  of  a  portion  of 
the  MuhabharutUj  one  of  the  two 
great  religious  epics  of  the  Hindoos, 
The  passage  occupies  from  the  twenty- 
ninth  to  the  thirty-fifth  stanzas  of  the 
forty-first  adhyayu  or  canto,  in  the 
original,  which  refers  to  the  Bhishmu 
Purrm  of  the  Muhftbharutu  as  its 
authority.  In  this,  as  in  many  other 
passages  in  our  possession,  the  gnostie- 
sightt  or  power  of  clairvoyance,  in 
representea  as  awakened  in  the  dis- 
ciple and  lesser  seer  (in  this  instance 
Sunjuyu)  by  the  preceptor  and  greats* 
seer  (in  this  instance  Vyasu)  placing 
his  hand  upon  the  other's  head — one  of 
the  most  effective  operations  in  mes- 
merism for  producing  the  same  effect. 
In  this  extract  the  periphrases,  "  Sti- 
tyumdee*s  son,"  and  "sire  of  Shooku^*' 
both  refer  to  the  divine  seer,  poet,  and 
prophet  Vyasu.  Dhriturasntru  is  u 
blind  monarch,  whose  hundred  sons 
are  about  to  be  slain  in  battle.  Swi^ 
juyu,  a  minor  seer,  is  a  disciple  of 
Vyasu,  at  whose  bidding  he  performs 
in  this  scene  the  part  of  the  bo^ 
Alexis,  and  reveals  to  the  king  what 
occurs  far  awajr.  Oujupooru,  the  City 
of  Elephants,  is  the  same  as  Hnstina^ 
pooru,  the  ancient  Delhi : — 


"  The  aged  and  the  children  loaving  within  their  homes 
The  joathfal  heroes  of  the  earth  assembled, 
Then  in  Oajupooru,  Sntynvutee's  son 

In  Dhritarashtru^s  presence  stood  ; 
And  said,  *  These  armies  both  shall  melt  away — 
The  Panduvu  brothers  five  alone  shall  be  survivors. 
If  thou  the  battle  of  thy  sons  desirest  to  behold, 

I  will  bestow  upon  thee  eyes.* 
Reflecting  spoke  the  king,  the  son  of  TJmbika, 
'  I  cannot  look  upon  the  slaughter  of  my  race ; 
But  let  me,  here  remaining,  know  all  that  may  occur — 

Thus  do  most  excellent  of  spiritual  teachers  1' 
Thereon,  his  hand  upon  Sunjuyu't  head. 
The  sire  of  Shoohu  placed; 
And  said,  *  By  gnostic  sight  behold,  and  all 

Describe  unto  the  king. 
Whatever  happen  in  the  battle  tide, 
All  that  having  beheld  return — 
No  feeling  of  fatigue  shall  weary  thee, 

Coming  and  going  with  the  speed  of  mind. 
No  weapon  in  the  battle  thee  shall  harm ; 
Go  and  return  with  ease  in  each  successive  moment,* 
Thus  having  spoken,  Vyasu  the  divine 

Withdrew  himself  from  sight. 
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Then  spoke  Svnjwfu  [thus  made  clairvoyant], 
*  Oh,  king,  the  armies  now  are  both  prepared ; 
Thy  sons  have  all  assembled  them  together. 

Now  hearken  to  their  names,  as  in  order  I  repeat.' " 


And  then  follows  the  enumeration 
and  description  of  the  leaders  and  of 
the  armies;  then  the  celebrated  epi- 
sode called  the  Bbuguvud-Geeta,  con- 
taining the  theosophic  dialogue  be- 
tween Urjoonu  and  Krlshnu^  and  the 
fatal  battle  which  ensues ;  all  which, 
though  occurring  at  a  distance.  Sun- 
juyn  beholds  by  gnostic  vision,  and 
details  to  the  blind  monarch. 

Such  passages  as  this  constantly 
occurring  in  the  Hindoo  writings,  and 
alluding  to  the  gnostic-sight,  as  to  a 
common  and  well-known  phenomenon, 
strengthen  our  position,  that  the 
Homeric  mantostme  or  vaticination — 
the  ordinary  and  unsanctified  pro- 
phetic faculty  which  Balaam  awakened 
within  himself  "at  other  times,"  when 
•*he  went  to  seek  for  enchantments," 
and  the  second  sight  of  the  highland 
seers,  were  not  pure  fables ;  but  de- 
scribed a  real  fact — a  fact  which  har- 
monizes with  the  records  of  medical, 
no  less  than  of  mesmeric  experience — 
however  erroneous  the  various  theories 
framed  by  each  party  in  ancient  or  in 
modem  times,  to  account  for  its  exis- 
tence, namely,  the  spiritual  exaltation 
and  prophetic  or  intuitive  power 
which  is  often  awakened  in,  and  is  a 
concomitant,  and,  as  it  were,  a  symp- 
tom of  peculiar  types  of  bodily  disease, 
or  of  peculiar  degrees  and  stages  of 
the  attenuation  ofthe  bodily  life. 

Now  in  such  a  state  of  exaltation 
of  the  faculties,  of  extrusion  of  the 
present,  and  awakening  to  the  spiritual 
world,  the  moral  sense  is  often  sharp- 
ened to  an  intense  degree.  Whether 
we  take  the  experiences  of  somnambu- 
lism and  mesmerism,  or,  discarding 
these  altogether  as  unsafe  testimony, 
confine  ourselves  to  the  revelations  of 
the  sick  chamber,  we  shall  often  find, 
both  in  the  wild  utterances  of  those 
who  are  suffering  under  some  form  of 
mental  derangement,  and  in  the  calmer 
declarations  of  those  whose  bodily 
powers  have  nearly  decayed,  and  who 
already  stand  almost  in  the  very  pre- 
sence of  death,  the  profoundest  glances 
into  character — a  perception  that  might 
almost  be  termed  b^  feeling  of  the  good 
or  evil  nature  of  those  who  approach 
them,  or  are  mentioned  in  their  pre- 
sence— a  keen  sensitiveness  to  the  de- 


formity of  sin  and  the  beauty  of  ho- 
liness. Could  the  soul,  then,  of  the 
sinless  one,  the  holy  one  of  God,  stand 
in  the  virgin  light  of  its  spotless  inno- 
cence, before  such  an  awakened  spi- 
ritual gaze,without  instant  recognition 
and  homage  ? 

But  besides  this  consideration,  w6  - 
know  from  the  exclamations  of  the 
blind  and  the  lepers,  and  others  who  be- 
sought  our  Lord  for  relief,  that  his  per- 
son and  reputation  were  well  known ; 
and  thus,  such  utterances  of  recogni- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  demoniacs  mar 
be  not  wholly  unconnected,  either  with 
a  previous  knowledge  on  their  own 
parts,  or  with  expectations  excited  by 
what  they  heard  bruited  of  his  power 
and  holiness  on  every  side,  mingled, 
it  must  bo  remembered,  with  the  old 
notions  regarding  their  own  possession, 
the  result  of  that  popular  belief  and 
those  associations  with  which  they  had 
been  familiar.  How  such  popular  be- 
lief and  associations  operate  upon  the 
mind  and  actions  of  parties  so  adOfected, 
may  be  observed  to  this  day  in  India, 
where  all  the  utterances  of  the  possess- 
ed refer  to  the  gods  and  devils  of  their 
own  mythology,  and  especially  to  those 
of  their  own  immediate  circle  or  lo- 
cality. It  can  be  clearly  perceived, 
also,  in  the  narrative  of  the  discovery 
of  the  bodies  of  the  martyrs,  SS. 
Protasius  and  Gervasius,  by  St.  Am- 
brose. It  was  a  popular  belief  in  the 
Church  at  that  period,  that  the  devils 
in  the  bodies  of  the  possessed  were 
tormented  by  the  sight  of  the  relics  of 
martyrs :  hence,  in  order  to  test  the 
genuineness  of  these  relics,  certain 
demoniacs  were  brought  to  the  spot ; 
and  as  the  parties  employed  in  digging 
approached  the  site  of  the  bodies, 
these  unfortunate  beings  began  to  ex- 
hibit all  the  symptoms  of  demoniac 
torture.  Any  one  conversant  with 
the  history  of  the  convulsionaries,  or 
the  ordinary  phenomena  of  epileptic 
hysteria,  very  well  knows  that  a  single 
word,  act,  or  idea,  is  sufficient  to  u- 
duce  a  paroxysm  where  parties  have 
been  long  affected.  These  demoniacs, 
hearing  in  their  sane  intervals,  and 
believing  that  they  were  possessed, 
and  that  the  sight  of  martyrs*  relics 
would  have  the  effect  of  bringing  on 
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their  tormentor  fell  naturally  enough 
into  conYulsions  on  seeing  the  first 
appearances  of  these  remains. 

avit,  inde^ndently  of  all  this,  show- 
ing what  might  happen  in  the  mere 
natural  course  of  thmgs,  can  we  for  a 
moment  doubt  the  possibility  of  our 
Lord's  being  able  to  impress  a  convic- 
tion of  his  own  divine  character  on 
these  victims  of  physical  disease,  whom 
he  came  to  relieve,  without  supposing 
in  them  any  other  second  personality 
thiui  that  which  the  shattered  intellect, 
like  a  broken  mirror,  might  present 
to  their  consciousness,  or  tne  awaken- 
ing of  any  higher  spiritual  faculty  in 
abeyance  during  the  ordinary  periods 
of  the  body's  health  ?  Can  we  doubt 
that  He,  at  whose  command  the  dead 
son  of  the  widow  sat  up  and  began  to 
speak  upon  the  bier  which  was  carry- 
ing him  out  to  his  grave — at  whose 
voice  the  already  tainted  Lazarus  came 
forth  from  the  tomb  in  all  the  fresh- 
ness of  life — ^whose  rebuke  stilled  the 
tumult  of  the  winds  and  the  waves 
—  can  we  doubt  that  He  had  the 
power  to  make  the  very  anger  of 
Satan  praise  him ;  to  call  up  a  testi- 
mony from  the  storms  which,  as  the 
permitted  scourger  of  sinful  man  by 
physical  disease — ^he  had  raised  in  the 
mtellects  of  these  unhappy  men,  and 
elicit  a  voice  of  recognition  and  wor- 
ship of  Him,  the  Man-God,  from  these, 
the  very  graves  of  human  reason  ? 

The  very  word  daxnum  p«i^»J,  as 
well  as  its  neuter  form  daxmonion 
\}aifitin»f'],  and  its  derivative  partici* 
pie,  datmonizomenos  [}eu/*99ti9/*t99$2,  the 
three  terms  which  are  always  applied 
to  these  cases  of  possession  in  the 
Grospels,  and  which  have  been  rather 
questionably  translated  **  devil,**  and 
** possessed  with  devils/*  in  our  English 
version,  has,  as  all  scholars  know,  a 
very  different  meaning  in  classic  Greek. 
The  daimoniac  nature — and  we  shall 
use  this  form  of  orthography  through- 
out the  remainder  of  this  paper,  be- 
cause the  terms  demon  and  demoniac 
have  become  associated  with  ideas  not 
originally  attached  to  daimon  and  dau 
moniac — the  daimoniac  nature  com- 
prehended all  the  interval  between 
xnan  and  Grod.   To  the  philosophic  and 


the  well-informed,  therefore,  who  dis- 
tinguished between  the  supreme  Gt>d, 
who  is  termed  Hypsistos,  the  Most 
High,  and  in  the  Fiatonic  dialogues, 
Agathos,  or  the  Good;  and  that  multi- 
tude  of  powers  who  fill  the  Homeric 
Pantheon,  and  received  the  popular 
worship,  these  latter  gods  ana  demi- 
gods were  nothing  but  daimons ;  and 
hence  we  find  this  term  so  often  used 
as  almost  synonymous  with  divinity. 
But  even  m  popular  language  it  al- 
ways expresses  something,  not  lower 
than,  but  superior  to  man — generally 
something  not  evil  and  infernal,  but 
excellent  and  divine — a  demigod — a 
protecting  numen,  or  guardian  angel 
— a  celestial  inspiration  ;  sometimes, 
indeed,  the  genius  or  fortune,  whether 
good  or  evil,  which  inspires  man's 
thoughts  and  actions  from  within,  and 
rules  over  his  destiny ;  in  a  word,  asome- 
thing  connected  with  or  within  man, 
higher  than  his  ordinary  human  nature 
—&  second  inner  personality,  gifted 
with  a  profounder  insight  than  him- 
self ;  and  thus  applied  by  Socrates  to 
the  source  of  his  own  hisher  intuitions ; 
for  it  is  very  mimifest  mat  this  famous 
daimon  of  the  virtuous  Athenian  was 
nothing  external,  but  something  within 
himself.  The  word  daimon,  indeed,  de- 
rived as  it  is  from  the  verb  >«/*,  **  to  di- 
vide, to  know  by  a  profound  analysis,*' 
may  be  fairly  rendered  a  divining  mtel- 
ligence :  and  its  application  to  that  class 
of  cases  which  constituted  the  sup- 
posed poss^ions,  however  subse- 
quently modified  by  varying  religious 
views  or  popular  traditions,  must  nave 
first  origmated  in  the  fact  of  the  an- 
cients recognizing,  in  all  or  many  such 
cases,  this  dual  personality,  and  this 
appearance  of  superior  propnetic  know- 
ledge or  insight.  This  application, 
however,  received  a  different  interpre- 
tation according  to  the  views  and  no- 
tions, whether  of  a  purely  religious 
or  of  a  superstious  character,*  which 
prevailed  among  different  races. 

The  nations  of  classic  antiquity, 
from  whom  this  term  was  borrowed, 
must  have  applied  it  to  cases  of  epi- 
lepsy in  a  good  sense — ^in  a  sense  har- 
monizing with  the  other  name  which 
they  bestowed  upon  this  visitation^— 


*  No  person  acquaintod  with  the  Babbinical  writings,  no  Protestant  who  reads 
the  books  of  Tobit  or  of  Enoch,  can  doubt  that  a  considerable  mass  of  error  and 
superstition  was  mixed  up  with  the  portions  of  religious  truth  which  were  pre- 
served among  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  advent. 
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namely,  morbus  divinuSf  or  '*  the  di- 
vine disease."  Thoy  regarded  it,  in- 
deed, as  a  possession,  but  as  a  posses- 
sion that  was  divine.  The  convulsed  and 
heaving  patients  were,  in  their  eyes, 
filled  with  the  afflatus  of  a  divimtv : 
they  panted  and  struggled  under  the 
oppressive  influence  of  the  Pythonic 
gody  or  diook  ^d  trembled  under  the 
po^er  of  the  Dindymenean  goddess — 
the  very  counterpart  of  the  Hindoo 
possessing-power  Devee — 

**  Non  DiaDTMBirs  non  adttib  ovatit 
Mznruu  sacbrdotum  iroola  Fttbius. 
Non  liber  sque*  non  acuta 
Sic  geminant  Coiybantet  en, 
T^ristct  ut  Ira.** 

The  Jews,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
cognizing something  anomalous,  and 
apparenUy  supernatural,  in  these 
cases  —  debarred^  by  their  religion 
from  acknowledging  any  but  the  one 
God,  and  imable  to  recognise  his  di- 
vine character  in  the  distortions,  the 
snfTerings,  and  the  bowlings  of  the  epi- 
leptic or  the  maniac — ^looking  upon 
everything  evil  to  proceed  from  Sa- 
tan, personifying  every  beneficent  and 
every  evil  energy  in  nature  as  good  or 
evil  angels,  and  more  or  less  imbued 
or  affected  in  their  belief,  as  the  book 
of  Tobit  clearly  proves,  by  the  ange- 
lic and  demoniac  theories,  and  the  su- 
perstitions flowing  therefrom,  which 
prevailed  among  the  nation  amid  which 
they  had  so  long  dwelt  as  captives, 
when  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon 
they  sat  down  and  wept,  when  thej 
remembered  Zion,  and  hanged  their 
harps  upon  the  willows  in  the  midst 
thereof— the  Jews,  acting  under  all 
these  influences,  regarded  this  denmorif 
this  dual  personality  and  sunerior  in- 
ner intelligence,  to  be  literally  a  mes- 
senger of  Satan — a  wicked,  taber- 
nacling spirit. 

The  Hindoo  belief  comprises  both 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek  views,  admiU 
ting,  as  we  have  before  shown,  both  a 
demoniac  and  a  divine  possession. 
Modem  European  science,  on  the 
other  hand,  passing  by  both  the  su- 
pernatural theories,  gives  names  sim- 


ply medical  to  the  same  class  of  phe^ 
nomena.  We  have  lunacy  at  one  ex- 
treme of  the  chain — ^mesmerism  at  the 
other ;  and,  intermediate  between  the 
two,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  chorea,  and  all 
the  long  and  mournful  train  of  manias, 
and  of  convulsive  and  nervous  dis- 
orders. 

And,  although  it  is  evident  that  the 
disciples  of  our  Lord,  like  the  rest  of 
the  Jews,  looked  upon  the  phenomena 
of  possession  as  resulting  from  the  li- 
teral indwelling  of  individual  wicked 
spirits,  and  have  recorded  this  impres- 
sion with  the  simplicitv  and  trutnful- 
ness  which  is  stamped  on  every  por- 
tion of  the  evangelic  narrative,  it 
does  not  follow  that  their  views  upon 
this  question,  which  is  medical  and 
psychological,  rather  than  moral  or 
religious,  no  more  than  their  notions 
on  astronomy,  and  the  other  natural 
sciences,  were  necessarily  correct.  We 
must  never  confound  tne  two  classes 
of  instruction  which,  through  the  whole 
sacred  volume,  are  kept  so  sharply 
distinct — ^that  addressed  to  the  heart 
and  will  of  man,  and  that  appertaining 
to  his  intellect.  The  one,  laying  down 
man's  relation  to  his  Maker,  and  to 
his  fellow-creatures,  what  he  conse- 
quently owes  to  both  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  his  duty  to  God,  and  his  dtUy 
to  man,  in  regard  to  which  the  fullest 
b'ght,  which  man's  heart  is  capable  of 
receiving,  is  jjoured  from  the  sacred 
volume,  especially  in  the  precepts  and 
example  of  our  Lord  himselL  The 
other,  relating  to  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  universe,  including  the 
occult  bonds  of  relation,  which  con- 
nect the  material  with  the  spiritual 
world,  and  subordinate  the  former, 
through  the  latter,  to  the  divine  wilL 
Li  this  the  Bible  does  not  teach ;  but 
invariably  uses,  whether  in  regard  to 
the  facts  of  the  material,  or  wose  of 
the  spiritual  universe — ^to  the  rising, 
and  setting,  and  standing  still,  of  the 
sun,*  or  to  the  exit  of  datmons  and  un- 
clean spirits — the  common  language 
of  the  men,  through  whom  and  to 
whom  the  spirit  spoke — spirit  being 
as  completely  independent  of  the  for- 


*  **  And  he  said  in  the  sieht  of  Israel,  Sun,  stand  thou  still  upon  Gibeon ;  and 
thou,  Moon,  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon.  And  the  sun  stood  still,  and  the  moon  staved, 
until  the  people  avenged  themselves  upon  their  enemies.  So  the  sun  stood  still  in 
the  midst  of  heaven,  and  hasted  not  to  go  down  about  a  whole  day."— Joshua, 
X.  12, 13. 

«  The  sun  and  moon  stood  still  in  their  habitation."— £ab.  iii.  1 U 
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mal  understanding,  which  takes  cog- 
nisance of  all  natural  science,  and  must 
be  employed  in  all  metaphysical  rea- 
soning, whether  analytic  or  construc- 
tive, as  it  is  of  matter  itself.  What 
Coleridge  alleges  as  a  quality  of  the 
**  pure  reason,*'  that  it  often  presents 
a  Qonti^diction  to  the  understanding, 
iof  which  he  gives  this  instance — 

•»  Bbvobb  Abraham  was,  I  am"— 

is  really  and  truly  a  quality  of  spirit, 
as  was  long  ago  maintained  by  the  pe- 
netrating Jesuit,  who  gave  a  regular 
intellectual  form  to  the  obscure  spi- 
ritufli  intuitions  of  Ignatius  Lovola. 

Must  we  not  suppose,  then,  tnat  the 
Apostles,  partakers  in  the  ideas  of 
their  times,  were  enlightened  only  to 
the  extent  of  the  age  in  which  they 
lived,  and  were  partakers  also  in  its 
if^norance  and  its  errors ;  and  that  this 
ignorance  and  these  errors  were  re- 
moved in  those  matters  only  which  ap- 
pertained to  the  work  confided  to 
them ;  that  though  made  wise  in  all 
that  was  necessary  to  the  success  of 
their  sacred  mission,  and  the  salvation 
of  man — in  all  that  concerned  the 
transcendant  character  and  wonderful 
mission  of  their  divine  Master,  and  the 
glad  message  which  he  came  to  preach, 
they  shared,  to  the  very  last,  in  the 
popular  notions,  the  narrow  views,  and 
the  prejudices  of  their  countrymen  on 
many  subjects?  We  find  that,  even 
after  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
on  Pentecost,  it  required  a  vision  trom 
heaven  to  correct  Peter's  nanow  views 
of  the  extent  of  the  Gospel  dispensa- 
tion; and  induce  him  to  preach  Christ 
unto  the 'Gentiles. — Acts,  x.  28-34. 
'  Nay,  eveft  after  this,  the  Apostle  Paul, 
as  he  himself  relates  (Gal.  ii.  1 1-14), 
had  to  withstand  him  to  his  face  at 
Antioch,  «*  because  he  was  to  be  blam- 
ed," and  "  walked  not  uprightly  ac- 
cording to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel," 
but,  for  fear  of  the  Jewish  converts, 
used  ••dissimulation"  in  departing 
from  and  declining  to  eat  with  the 
Gentile  converts.  Again,  we  find  the 
Apostle  Jude  quoting  a  passage  from 
the  book  of  Enoch  (jfude,  14),  a  trans- 
lation of  which  is  now  before  the 
world ;  and  the  apocrjrphal,  and  even 
absurd  character  of  which,  is  admitted 
by  all  scholars.  And,  if  they  were 
permitted  to  continue  thus  long  ig- 
norant, in  matters  which  appear,  at 
least  in  some  measure,  connected 
with  the  work  of  their  mission,  how 
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much  more  so  in  one  which 
supposing  the  theory  of  disease  to  be 
the  true  one — rather  a  question  in 
medical  science,  or  at  most  in  psycho- 
logy, than  one  having  any  practical 
bearing  on  morality  or  religion.  Our 
Lord  did  not  come  to  enlighten  man- 
kind in  matters  of  science.  He  left 
untouched  the  false  systems  which  he 
found  prevailing  in  astronomy  and  the 
other  departments  of  knowledge  con- 
nected with  external  nature— and  the 
same  in  what  concerned  man  himself. 
Neither  in  metaphysics,  nor  physio- 
logy, nor  psychology,  the  border  land 
which  lies  between  the  two,  did  he 
vouchsafe  any  instructions  to  his  fol- 
lowers. Nay,  of  that  world  of  spirits 
which  lies  beyond  the  grave,  the  so- 
lemn reality,  the  sublime  character, 
the  awful  importance  of  which  he  en- 
forced with  such  surpassing  power, 
and  to  prepare  mankind  for  which  waa 
the  object  of  his  whole  mission — of  his 
death  as  well  as  of  his  life — of  this  spi- 
ritual world  how  much  has  he  reveal- 
ed ?  Of  detail,  absolutely  nothing :  a 
few  pregnant  hints  and  suggestive  pa- 
rables— a  few  awful  figures — a  few 
burning  words,  admirably  well  adapted 
to  influence  man's  moral  conduct,  but 
not  at  all  to  satisfy  his  curiosity,  or 
enable  his  intellect  to  construct  any 
s)'stematic  scheme.  We  observe  our 
Lord  even  checks  a  natur^  but  an  ill- 
timed  curiosity  on  subjects  which 
seemed  intimately  connected  with  the 
mission  on  which  he  was  sending  his 
Apostles,  and  a  full  revelation  upon 
which  would,  it  might  a /?riort  be  sup- 
posed, have  inspired  them  with  adoi- 
tional  ardour,  and  contributed  to  their 
success ;  and  this  because,  in  his  ful- 
ness  of  knowledge,  both  of  the  course 
of  future  events,  as  marked  down  in 
the  divine  counsels,  and  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  human  mind,  he  foresaw 
-that  such  knowledge  was  not  good  for 
them.  •*  It  is  not  for  you  to  know  the 
times  or  the  seasons  which  the  Father 
hath  put  [kept]  in  his  own  power/*—. 
Acts,  i.  7.  We  can  now  appreciate 
the  profound  wisdom  of  this  reserve. 
Had  the  Apostles  been  informed  that 
more  than  eighteen  centuries  must 
elapse  before  the  Lord  should  come 
again  to  restore  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
and  crown  his  faithful  followers,  what 
efiect  would  such  information  have  had 
upon  their  burning  faith?  Where 
would  have  been  the  ardour  which  led 
them  and  their  su  '^  «or8  to  pour  out 
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their  blood  with  joy  for  the  hope  that 
was  set  before  them  ?  Man  ever  stands 
in  need  of  things  that  are  near,  as 
powerful  motives  to  influence  him. 
Kemoteness,  whether  of  time,  or  place, 
or  causality,  like  the  actual  effect  of 
space  upon  attraction^  weakens,  and 
Intimately  annihilates,  the  motive  in- 
fluence of  all  things  upon  him.  And 
so  it  must  be  pre-eminently  in  the 
effect  of  man's  impressions  of  the  rela. 
tion  which  exists  between  the  invisible 
and  the  visible.  His  impressions  can- 
not,  indeed,  change  the  nature  of  that 
relation,  or  affect  its  reality  ;  nor  can 
the  specific  nature  of  that  relation  it- 
self, whether  it  be  direct  or  indirect, 
immediate  or  mediate,  with  but  one 
or  with  a  thousand  intervening  stages 
of  causality,  or  instrumental  agency, 
between  the  first  term  of  the  series 
and  the  last,  the  invisible  moral  cause 
and  the  visible  physical  effect,  render 
it  one  jot  less  true,  less  solemn,  less 
terrible  in  its  results  to  man.  But 
man's  impressions  of  the  greater  or 
lesser  length  of  this  series  of  interven- 
ing causalities  and  agencies,  must  ma- 
terially affect  the  influence  which  this 
relation  shall  have  upon  his  own  con- 
dnct  as  a  motive  of  action.  For,  con- 
stituted as  he  is  to  be  vividly  affected 
only  by  that  which  is  near — to  look 
upon  tne  remote*,  indeed,  almost  with 
as  much  indifference  as  though  it  had 
no  existence — he  may  come  to  regard 
a  causality,  which,  though  most  in- 
tensely real,  has  to  pass  through  many 
intcu-vening  links,  the  necessary  con- 
nexion between  which  he  cannot  dis- 
cern or  appreciate,  as  vague,  and  inde- 
finite, doubtful  in  its  operation,  and 
undeserving  of  his  regard. 

Now,  the  influence  of  Satan,  and 
consequently  of  sin  in  man's  miseries — 
a  great  and  important  truth — was  clear 
enough  to  the  eyes  of  the  disciples,  when 
manifested  in  the  form  of  one  or  more 
of  his  subject  devils  entering  into  and 
torturing  the  bodies  of  their  fellow- 
men,  and  perverting  their  reason. 
The  evidence  of  Christ's  divine  mis- 
sion—  another  great  and  important 
truth — ^was  clear  and  convincing,  when 
binding  the  strong  man,  as  it  were, 
before  their  eyes,  he  cast  out  the  af- 
flicting damons  by  his  mere  word. 
The  testimony  to  his  personal  divinity 
was  powerful  and  immediate,  when 
the  departing  spirits  cried  out,  and 
confessed,  through  the  mouths  of  the 
possessed,  that  hd^wM  the  Son  of  God. 


But  if,  in  lieu  of  thus  permitting 
them  to  learn  and  hold  essential  truths, 
in  a  form  suited  to  their  decree  of  cul- 
ture, our  Lord  had  taught  his  disciples, 
imbued  as  they  were  with  the  notions 
of  their  age  and  nation,  that  the  de- 
clarations of  the  possessed  regarding 
their  own  demoniacal  character,  were 
the  results  of  previous  associations; 
that  the  appearances  supposed  to  arise 
from  the  actual  indwelling  of  one  or 
more  individual  devils,  were  the  ef- 
fects of  general  laws  operating  upon 
an  organisation  subjected  through  sin, 
and  the  consequent  dominion  of  the 
evil  one,  to  derangement,  pain,  and 
final  decay ;  and  were  only  a  portion 
of  the  bitter  inheritance  oi  fallen  hu- 
manity, proceeding  from  Satan,  in  the 
same  manner  as  death  proceeds  firom 
him,  through  a  causality  too  myste- 
rious, too  universal,  and  too  remote 
from  man's  apprehension,  for  them  to 
understand,  and  req^uiring  an  equally 
universal  and  mysterious,  and,  to  them, 
incomprehensible  power,  to  arrest  its 
devastations,  and  restore  its  ruins  ; — 
if,  in  his  cures,  he  had  acted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  information  thus 
given,  and,  omitting  all  condescension 
to  their  prejudices,  or  to  the  illusions 
of  the  diseased,  proceeded  to  unfold 
the  occult  paffe  of  knowledge,  which 
connects  mor^  with  physical  evil,  to 
illumine  the  lines  of  transition  from 
sin  to  disease,  and  explain  the  mediate 
agencies  through  wnich  the  Sinless 
One  coidd  cause  the  blind  to  see,  the 
lame  to  walk,  the  dead  to  arise,  and 
the  lunatic  and  epileptic  to  sit  clothed 
in  their  right  mind; — if,  moreover, 
he  had  informed  his  disciples  that  the 
knowledge  manifested  by  these  parties 
of  his  person  and  dignity — when  not 
derived  from  public  rumour — pro- 
ceeded not,  as  they  supposed,  from  an 
indwelling  foreign  spirit,  but  from 
that  awakening  of  a  higher  spiritual 
insight  within  dual  man  nimselt,  which 
is  often  the  result  of  a  weakening  or 
derangement  of  the  bodily  life,  whe- 
ther through  fasting,  contemplation, 
disease,  or  the  near  approach  of 
death,  and  is  a  special  concomitant  of 
peculiar  abnormal  and  reversed  con- 
ditions of  being  ;  and  that  utterances 
made  in  such  a  state  of  awakened 
spiritual  vision,  which  may  have  a  cer- 
tain irresistible  force  upon  it,  to  recog- 
nsie  the  divine  beauty  of  holiness 
when  placed  in  its  presence,  constitute 
as  powerful  testimonies  to  the  truth 
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as  tlie  imagined  cries  of  devils,  whose 
tendency  must  ever  be  rather  to  de- 
ceive man,  and  to  deny  their  Lord. 
Had  such  been  our  Lord's  proceeding 
(upon  the  hypothesis  of  this  being  the 
true  view  of  the  subject),  what  would 
have  been  its  effect  upon  the  disciples 
and  the  Jewish  people  ?  Could  they 
have  comprehended — would  they  have 
believed — ^would  they  have  glorified 
their  Master,  as  in  their  own  simple 
view  they  were  enabled  to  do  ?  This 
question,  we  think,  must  be  answered 
in  the  negative ;  and  if  so,  it  would 
afford  a  full  explanation  of  the  eco- 
nomy observed  by  our  Lord  in  the  in- 
struction of  his  followers,  whose  moral 
perceptions  he  came  to  purify,  and 
whose  faith  and  courage  he  raised  to 
the  most  heroic  elevation  ;  but  whom 
he  found  and  lefl  in  ignorance  on  all 
matters  of  mere  science,  or  curious 
and  unprofitable  inquiry;  and  many 
of  whose  prejudices  and  weaknesses, 
even  in  religious  questions,  he  left  to 
be  gradually  dispelled  by  ihe  indirect 
and  remote,  but  ultimately  unfailin?, 
operation  of  the  great  principles  which 
he  laid  down  for  their  guidance. 

The  language  of  Scripture  itself 
necessarily  suggests  these  questions  to 
a  reflective  mind;  for  the  absolute 
identity  of  some  of  these  possessions 
with  lunacy  and  long-standing  disease, 
recurring  in  periodical  paroxysms,  is 
there  set  fortn  in  express  words.  In 
Matthew,  xvii.  15,  we  have  a  certain 
man  addressing  the  Lord  thus:  — 
**  Lord  have  mercy  on  my  son,  for  he 
is  A  LUNATIC,  and  sore  vexed :  for  oft- 
times  he  falleth  into  the  fire,  and  oft 
into  the  water." 

The  phrase,  he  is  a  lunatic,  is  express- 
ed in  me  original  by  a  single  verb, 
ri>.i»wfiT«i,  literally,  he  is  moon-affected, 
or  belabours  under  a  disease  depending 
on  the  moon,  i.e.,  recurring,  or  aggra- 
vated, at  the  lunar  periods.  We  know 
that  this  is  actually  the  case  with  mad- 
ness ;  hence  the  very  name  lunacy ;  and, 
at  least  in  tropical  countries,'with  many 
other  types  of  cerebral  and  nervous  dis- 
ease. The  intermittent  fever  of  India, 
as  most  of  our  Oriental  readers  know 
to  their  cost,  always  recurs,  or  is  very 
much  ag^avated,  at  the  springs ;  and 
80  powerful  is  lunar  influence  in  those 
latitudes,  that  long  after  the  fever  it- 
self has  been  cured,  some  of  its  accom- 
panying symptoms,  such  as  a  nervous 
tremor,  pains  in  the  head,  side,  or 
feet,  weakness  of  vision,  and  even,  in 


some  instances,  deafness,  recur  for 
a  short  period  at  the  new  or  full 
moon,  or  the  springs,  and  then  pass 
away. 

We  can  understand  clearly  enough^ 
therefore,  this  dependence  of  physical 
disease  upon  a  physical  cause  like  lu- 
nar influence,  found  by  observation  to 
be  thus  powerful ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
ima^ne  how  the  entrance  of  a  wicked 
spirit  into  the  body  of  a  man,  should 
be  at  all  dependent  on  the  age  of  the 
moon.  Indeed  this  case  alone,  where 
an  affection  expressly  declared  to  de- 
pend on  lunar  mfluence,  and  the  re- 
currence of  which  is  stated  to  have 
been  habitual,  from  childhood  upwards, 
is  at  the  same  time  called  a  daimon 
and  a  spirit,  is  sufficient  to  make  us 
pause  and  reflect  before  we  determine 
too  literally  the  true  significance  of 
these  popular  terms,  as  employed  in 
the  Gospels,  more  especially  when  we 
find  a  parallel  phraseology  existing  at 
the  present  day  in  the  Last,  among  a 
people  at  nearly  the  same  stage  of 
civilization  as  the  Jews  of  Herod's 
day,  regarding  similar  physical  affec- 
tions. And  hence  it  is  that  we  have 
deemed  it  requisite  to  throw  out  the 
foregoing  suggestions,  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  the  profound  wisdom  and 
harmony  of  our  Lord's  conduct  in  re- 
gard to  these  daimoniacs,  on  theground 
of  a  purely  physical  theory.  lor  it  is 
of  this  very  lunatic,  this  sufferer  from 
the  moon's  physical  influences,  that  we 
read — <*  And  Jesus  rebuked  the  devil 
(daimon),  and  he  departed  out  of  him^ 
and  the  child  was  cured  ft*om  that 
jiiour."  In  Mark,  iz.  17,  which,  from 
a  comparison  of  the  context,  evidently 
refers  to  the  same  case,  the  father  de- 
scribes his  son  thus — "  Master,  I  have 
brought  unto  thee  my  son,  which  hath 
a  dumb  spirit:  and  wheresoever  he 
taketh  him,  he  teareth  him,  and  he 
foameth  and  gnasheth  with  his  teeth, 
and  pineth  away."  In  the  20th 
verse  it  is  said — "Straightway  the 
spirit  tare  him,  and  he  fell  on  the 
ground,  and  wallowed  foaming."  The 
two  next  verses  are  remarl^ble,  as 
indicating  the  long  duration  of  the 
visitation,  and  the  symptoms  of  the 
paroxysm — **  And  he  asked  his  father. 
How  long  is  it  ago  since  this  came  unto 
him  ?  And  he  said,  of  a  child.  And 
ofttimes  it  hath  cast  him  into  the  fire  and 
into  the  water,  to  destroy  him.**  This 
is  the  case  which  Hammond  alleges  to 
contam  a  description  of  epilepsy,  and 
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which  Newcome  also  pronounces  that 
of  an  epileptic  at  the  lunar  pe- 
riods. 

With  re^rd  to  the  declaration  of 
OUT  Lord,  in  reference  to  this  same 
lunatic,  that  "This  kind  goeth  not 
out  but  by  prayer  and  fasting,"  it 
must  be  connected  with  what  precedes 
it.  When  the  disciples  inquired, 
'•Why  could  we  not  cast  him  out?'* 
Jesus  said  to  them,  '*  Because  of  your 
unbelief.  '*  It  was,  therefore,  not  from 
any  effect  the  fasting  and  prayer  had 
immediately  on  the  daimon  itself,  that 
they  were  required  to  resort  to  them, 
but  to  increase  that  faith  which  was 
necessary  in  themselves,  in  order  to 

Snrform  the  ctire.  The  whole  of  the 
ible  shows  us  that,  whenever  any 
work  was  to  be  performed,  in  which 
the  spiritual  required  to  be  more  than 
usually  awakened  and  exalted  in  man, 
and  on  which  the  blessing  of  heaven, 
the  nnion  of  the  divine  with  the  human 
will,  was  more  especially  sought,  then 
prayer  and  fasting  were  the  means  re- 
sorted to,  in  order  to  deaden  the 
bodily  life,  to  quicken  the  spiritual, 
and  to  obtain  that  benediction,  which 
sanctified  and  accomplished  the  pur- 
pose  of  man  by  making  it  that  of 
God.  The  direction  of  our  Lord, 
tiierefore,  would  only  be  an  applica- 
tion to  this  oa«e  of  two  principles, 
which  we  find  everywhere  maintamed 
in  Scripture,  especially  in  the  New 
Testament — ^viz.,  the  omnipotence  of 
faith  over  nature  and  matter ;  and 
the  necessity  of  crucifying  the  flesh ; 
of  hating  our  own  life,  and  of  main- 
tuning  an  incessant  communion,  by 
prayer,  with  the  source  of  a  higher 
me,  in  order  to  raise  our  wills  to  a 
union  with  the  divine  will,  and  thus 
to  awaken  within  us  that  spiritual 
power  which  triumphs  over  the  mate- 
rial ;  that  wonderful  fidih,  which  St. 
John  calls  *'the  victory  that  over- 
oometh  the  world,"  and  of  which  our 
Lord  emphatically  declares,  that  it 
can  move  mountains,  and  transplant 
trees  into  the  sea.  Faith,  indeed,  not 
only  in  him  who  works,  but  in  those 
who  benefit  by  the  miracle,  appears 
everywhere  absolutely  necessary  to 
this  victory  over  matter.  In  Matt.  ix. 
22,  our  Lord  tells  the  woman  who 
touched    the    hem  of  his    garment. 


"  Thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whole." 
In  Matt.  ix.  28,  before  curing  the 
blind  men,  he  asks  them,  "Believe  ye 
that  I  am  able  to  do  this  ?"  In  the 
same  way,  we  read,  in  Acts,  xiv.  9,  of 
St.  Paul,  when  curing  the  cripple  at 
Lystra,  that  *'8teadSstly  beholding 
him,  and  perceiving  thai  he  had  faith 
to  be  heated,*'  he  then  *'  said,  with  a 
loud  voice.  Stand  upright  on  thy  feet. 
And  he  leaped  and  walked."  Our 
Lord,  indeed,  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  in 
Mark,  ix.  23,  addressing  the  father  of 
the  lunatic  child,  '*  All  things  are 
possible  to  him  that  believeth."  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  so  fatal  is  this 
want  of  faith,  in  the  party  to  be  bene- 
fited by  the  conquest  of  material  evil, 
and  all  cure  of  disease  is  such,  that  we 
read,  in  Mark,  vi.  5,  6,  our  Lord  him- 
self **  could  there  do  no  mighty  work." 
•'And  he  marvelled  because  of  their 
unbelief."  In  like  manner,  it  would 
appear  from  our  Lord's  own  words, 
that  had  not  Martha  believed,  Lazarus 
had  not  been  raised  from  the  dead^ 
"  Said  I  not  unto  thee,  that  if  thou 
wovldest  believe,  thou  shouldest  see  the 
glory  of  Grod  ?" — John,  xi.  40.  And, 
if  any  one  should  doubt  this  power  of 
faith  over  matter  to  be  a  literal  truth, 
and  ask,  how  is  it  possible  for  the 
moral  condition  of  one  man's  mind,  to 
exert  a  command  over  physical  disease 
in  another?  [supposing  these  daimoniac 
cases  to  be  purely  physical] — ^we 
would  reply  by  asking,  how  could  the 
moral  condition  of  Peter's  mind  exert 
a  command  over  the  waves,  and  re* 
verse  the  laws  of  gravitation  so  long 
as  faith  prevailed;  but  the  moltaent 
this  gave  way  to  fear,  then  how  be- 
came he  again  the  slave  of  matter, 
so  that  he  began  to  sink,  and  cried 
out,  "Lord,  save  me,  or  I  perish," 
meriting  that  reproach  of  his  Lord, 
"  O  thou  of  little  faiih,  wherefore  didst 
thou  doubt?" — ^Matt.  xiv.  31. 

There  we  pause  for  the  present. 
The  field  of  thought  and  language 
which  we  have  to  investigate  is  a  wide 
one,  and  may  not  be  l^htly  hurried 
over :  and  the  special  limits  to  which 
the  requirements  of  periodical  publi- 
cation confine  us,  will  only  allow  us  to 
accomplish  a  portion  of  the  survey. 
Its  completion  must  be  reserved  for 
another  number. 
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HAROLD^  THE  LAST  OF  THE  SAXON  KINGS.* 


It  U  a  real  pleasure  in  these  days, 
when  the  shelves  of  the  circulating 
libraries  are  crowded  with  hot-pressed 
volumes  scarcely  worth  their  binding 
-*«  when  book-making  has  become  a 
trade  in  which  every  tyro  dabbles — 
when  pens  and  printers  are  working 
away,  like  the  very  devil,  for  no  other 
ostensible  purpose  than  that  of  pro- 
ducing what,  after  a  few  weeks  of 
ephemeral  existence,  speedily  passes 
into  oblivion, — it  is  pleasant,  and  very 
refreshing  to  our  jaded  nerves  and 
weary  eyes,  to  hail  the  work  of  a  man 
of  genius ;  to  linger  over  the  bright 
and  beautiful  images  which  his  pen 
can  call  into  existence ;  to  revel  in  the 
brilliant  fanoies,  rich  with  poetic  co- 
louring,  and  in  the  splendour  with 
whieh  he  has  contrived  to  invest  the 
ancient  records  of  the  dim  and  dreamy 
past,  to  secure  to  ourselves  a  tempo- 
rary oblivion  of  the  dull  incidents  and 
weary  transactions  of  the  -unpoetic 
present 

We  have  not  lived  in  this  world 
long  enough  to  remember  the  sen- 
sation whieh  the  announcement  of  a 
new  poem  by  Lord  Byron,  or  a  new 
novel  by  the  author  of  Waverley,  used 
to  produce  ;  but  it  has  been  described 
to  us  by  those  who  have.  We,  how- 
ever,  do  remember-^fbr  it  is  not  very 
long  since — the  state  of  pleasant  ex. 
dtement  into  which  this  capital  was 
plunged,  when  it  beoame  known  to  the 
reading  public  that  the  arrival  of  a  new 
l^istorloal  novel  by  the  author  of  "  The 
Last  of  the  Barons  "  was  daily  expect- 
ed. We  were  glad  of  it ;  not  that  we 
had  any  reason  to  fear  that  an  old 
popular  favourite  was  likely  to  be  dis- 
placed, but  we  were  not  without 
some  degree  of  apprehension  that  the 
taste  of  the  age  had  become  so  vitiated 
by  feeding  upon  those  quaint  conceits, 
with  which  the  dishes  served  up  for 
its  intellectual  entertainment  are  now 
so  highly  seasoned,  as  to  have  had  its 
relish  impaired  for  the  deeper  interest, 
the  more  healthy  and  invigorating  tone 


of  the  old  novel.  But  genius  will  al- 
ways, as  long  as  the  world  lasts,  have 
power  to  swav  the  minds  of  men  ;  and 
it  is  impossible  for  even  the  most  un« 
enlightened  and  superficial  of  readers, 
to  peruse  the  pages  of  any  one  of  Sir 
Bulwer  Lytton's  productions,  without 
being  attracted  by  an  irresistible  charm 
— the  charm  of  pure  and  classic  beauty 
— of  deep  and  romantic  interest— .with 
which  he  manages  to  invest  the  driest 
details  of  history,  or  the  most  ordi- 
nary incidents  of  life,  and  which  he 
weaves,  like  a  golden  tissue,  into  bis 
web  of  fiction.  Who  is  there  that 
has  hung  over  the  dazsling  eloquence 
and  deep  pathos  of  ''Rienzi" — who 
is  there  that  has  wept  over  the  ex- 
quisite tenderness  of  '*  Nig^t  and 
Morning,"  or  the  mournful  l^auty  of 
*'  Zanoni" — who  that  has  lingered  over 
the  pages  of  "Pelham,"  where  the 
deeper  pathos  of  tragedy  is  gracefully 
mingled  with  the  most  playful  humour 
•r-and  not  felt  the  breathing,  the  inde^ 
soribable  charm,  with  which  this  great 
artist  invests  whatever  subject  he 
touches  ?  Like  the  orator  of  whom  our 
own  sweet  poet  has  written  :-^ 


**  He  rule*,  Ilk«  a  irliud,  th«  vorld  of  the  haMt, 
To  oaU  op  iU  nuuhine,  or  draw  down  ito  ■hover*.** 


In  laying  the  scene  of  a  story  so  far 
back  in  the  ages  of  antiquity,  every  au- 
thor has  many  and  fbrmidable  difBcol- 
ties  to  contend  with ;  even  the  know- 
ledge and  learning  of  antiquaries  can 
bring  very  little  to  bear  upon  times  so 
remote.  The  memorials  which  are  left 
in  the  ancient  chronicles  and  old  le- 
gends, are  so  very  vague  and  unsatis- 
factory, that  we  have  al>out  as  dear 
and  accurate  an  idea  of  what  our  own 
ancestors  did  and  said,  of  their  social 
and  domestic  life,  eight  centuries  ago, 
as  we  have  at  this  moment  of  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  the  conversation  which 
is  ^oing  on  in  the  moon.  We  have, 
it  IS  true,  a  few  records  of  their 
chivalry,    their  feudal  system,  their 
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priesthoodi  and  other  matters;  but 
the  materials  are  both  scanty  and  diffi- 
cult of  access.  To  render  a  fiction, 
therefore,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid 
in  times  so  long  gone  by,  either  interest- 
ing or  attractive — to  be  able  to  fill  up 
with  real,  living,  breathing  characters, 
those  dim  and  uncertain  outlines — to 
invest  them  with  feelings  and  humours, 
with  hearts  of  flesh  and  blood,  like 
our  own — to  develop  passions  and  af- 
fections which  we  have  ourselves  ex- 
perienced— to  impart  to  the  dream-like 
characters  of  old  tradition  that  fresh 
and  deep  interest  which  we  feel  about 
the  beings  of  times  with  which  we  are 
familiar,  and  people  that  we  know 
— to  fill  up  with  proper  and  living 
colours  the  faded  outlines  of  the  an- 
cient canvas — is  a  task  of  incredible 
difficulty,  and  one  in  which  no  Eng- 
lish writer  since  the  days  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  and  until  the  appearance  of 
"  The  Last  of  the  Barons "  (we  do 
not  mention  '*Kienzi,*'  for  we  have 
really  much  more  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  those  times  than  of  our 
own),  has  been  completely  successful. 

It  is  a  curious  reflection  why  the 
task  of  painting  the  manners  and  weav- 
ing romances  out  of  our  ancient  history, 
should  have  been  reserved  for  writers 
of  the  present  century,  and  that  which 
has  just  passed.  While  we  have  trage- 
dies and  comedies  in  abundance,  we 
have  no  such  thing  as  a  novel  describing 
the  character  of  those  times.  Possibly 
the  true  reason  may  be,  that  the  genius 
and  imagination  of  the  people  was 
more  likely  to  be  attracted  by  the  thea- 
trical display  of  dramatic  representa- 
tions, than  by  the  more  quiet  and  tran- 
quil enjoyments  which  have  so  com- 
pletely succeeded  them.  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  the  drama  also  found  pecu- 
liar favour  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
were  fond  of  martial  displays,  so  much 
more  attractive  to  the  eye  than  the 
accomplishment  of  reading,  in  which 
they  were  but  indifferently  versed. 

The  species  of  literature  called  the 
prose  romance,  has  probably  owed  its 
origin  to  the  singer  of  songs  and  bal- 
lads, who  went  about  from  house  to 
house,  narrating,  in  spirit-stirring 
words,  the  deeds  of  chivalry.  The 
oM  ballad  passed  gradually  into  the 
romance,  and  the  romance  has  now 
supplanted  the  drama ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  genius  which 
gave  birth  to  those  and  similar  ballads. 


could  not  have  woven  the  incidents  they 
contain  into  the  shape  of  romance,  had 
that  form  been  suitable  or  agreeable  to 
the  taste  of  the  age.  A  distinction  be- 
tween the  drama  and  the  novel  has 
been  drawn  by  GoBthcj  in  his  "  Wil- 
helm  Meister,'  which  also  goes  some 
way  in  solving  the  question.  "  The 
drama,*'  he  says,  **  has  characters  and 
deeds — the  field  of  romance  is  inci- 
dent, feelings,  and  manners  ; "  and, 
therefore,  in  proportion  as  mankind 
become  more  educated,  and  their  taste 
more  fastidious,  they  will  cultivate  the 
latter,  and  neglect  the  former. 

But  of  all  those  forms  in  which 
the  novel  is  presented  to  our  notice* 
the  historical  is  certainly  the  most  at- 
tractive, as  it  is  also  the  most  artistic 
and  elegant.  The  evil  most  to  be 
dreaded  from  a  perusal  of  novels — 
namely,  that  of  relaxing  the  mind,  and 
of  unfitting  it  for  the  performance 
of  the  graver  duties  of  life — need  not 
be  apprehended  here ;  but  from  the 
interest  with  which  they  invest  the  cha* 
racters  and  the  incidents  of  the  lonff- 
forgotten  past,  the  mind  is  gradually 
imbued  with  a  desire  to  learn  more 
of  the  history  of  times  thus  rendered 
so  attractive;  and  so  a  taste  for 
real  history  is  generated  and  created, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  our  better 
feelings  and  sympathies  are  excited ; 
and  from  what  we  have  read  for 
amusement  at  first,  we  at  length  de- 
rive instruction  and  profit.  We  speak 
thus  not  without  some  experience ;  for 
we  are  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  Wfi 
are  indebted  to  the  novels  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  for  any  little  taste  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  history  of  Scotland 
we  now  possess  ;  and  had  it  not  been 
for  "  Harold,  the  last  of  the  Saxons,*' 
we  fear  that  Thierry's  "  History  of  the 
Norman  Conquest"  would  have  for  a 
long  time  occupied,  with  uncut  leaves, 
the  shelves  of  our  book-case ;  and  the 
records  of  that  period  of  ancient 
English  history  have  rested  but  lightly 
upon  our  mind,  with  no  deeper  trace 
than  those  of  other  fieeting  associa- 
tions of  our  school-boy  days. 

The  period  which  the  author  has 
selected  for  the  scene  of  his  romance  is 
singularly  felicitous,  in  regard  of  those 
as8ociHtion«?  which  appeal  to  national 
sympathies.  Tliere  are  few  more  in- 
teresting subjects  of  contemplation,  or 
more  suggestive  of  reflection,  than  the 
unavailing  struggles  of  a  people  in  the 
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cause  of  nationality ;  and  full  of  bril- 
liant thought  and  profound  observation 
as  are  many  of  the  previous  writings  of 
Sir  E.  Bulwer — the  more  brilliant  and 
the  more  profound  from  his  complete 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  work- 
ings of  the  human  heart — there  is  a 
certain  touching  and  pathetic  sadness 
in  his  tone,  as  he  lingers  over  the  an- 
cient memories  of  departed  freedom, 
which  is  irresistibly  attractive.  He 
has  succeeded  in  stirring  the  hearts^ 
and  in  exciting  the  gentler  affections 
of  his  readerSf  by  the  beautiful  picture 
he  draws  of  the  last  Saxon  ;  so  A*aught 
^with  simple  and  manly  gprace,  so  true, 
80  noble — so  full  of  all  the  qualities 
Tfhich  command  the  applause  of  men, 
and  yet  doomed  to  so  early  and  so  sad 
a  fate — the  gentler  affections  of  his 
simple  and  honest  heart  so  rudely  torn 
asunder — his  brief  and  brilliant  career. 
We  see  him,  as  he  departs  on  his  jour- 
ney to  the  court  of  William,  departing 
—to  use  the^  language  of  the  ancient 
chronicler — as  if  on  a  party  of  pleasure, 
surrounded  by  gay  companions,  with 
his  falcon  on  his  wrist,  and  his  hounds 
running  before  him.  We  see  him  be- 
neath the  standard  of  England^  sus- 
taining with  dauntless  valour  the  des- 
perate chances  of  the  unequal  fight, 
and  granted,  by  the  generosity  of  the 
invader,  a  grave  upon  the  coast  he  had 
guarded  so  well.  The  whole  picture 
rises  before  us,  fresh  from  the  creative 
hand  of  this  glorious  master ;  and  we 
linger  spell-bound,  as  it  were,  by  its 
exquisite  beauty  and  wonderful  power. 
That  the  difficulty  to  which  we  have 
adverted  obtruded  itself  on  the  notice 
of  Sir  E.  Lytton,  is  shown  in  his  pre- 
face. He  states : — "  That  the  main 
consideration  which  withheld  him  from 
his  task,  was  his  sense  of  the  unfami- 
liarity  of  the  ordinary  reader  with  the 
characters,  events,  and,  so  to  speak, 
the  very  physiognomy  of  a  period  ante 
Agamemnona,  before  the  brilliant 
age  of  matured  chivalry,  which  has 
given  to  song  and  to  romance  the  deeds 
of  the  later  knighthood,  and  the  glo- 
rious frenzy  of  the  crusades." 

In  his  dedicatory  preface,  also,  the 
author  enters  fully  into  a  discussion  of 
the  difficulties  which  beset  him  in 
striking  into  this  new  path — the  chief 
of  which  he  seems  to  consider  the  fol- 
lowing out  his  conception  of  extracting 
romance  from  ''actual  history,"  with- 
out incurring  the  censure  of  pedantry, 


by  reason  of  a  too  accurate  adhesion 
to  the  result  of  his  researches  into  the 
chronicles  of  the  time.  In  our  opinion 
he  has  been  completely  successful.  He 
has  woven  a  romance  of  rare  beauty 
out  of  the  incidents  of  the  time,  with- 
out, in  any  instance,  as  far  as  we  can 
trace,  the  slightest  deviation  from  ac- 
curate historical  detail,  save  in  regard 
of  the  connexion  between  Harold  and 
Edith  ;  and  for  this  very  trifling  and 
unimportant  deviation  he  has  incurred 
the  censure  of  a  hebdomadal  critic,  be- 
cause, forsooth,  the  said  critic  is  at  a 
loss  whether  to  treat  the  work  as  his- 
tory or  as  romance.  If  this  be  really 
so,  he  is  one  of  the  stupidest  of  his 
class ;  and  his  dulness  is  the  less  excus- 
able, because  if  he  had  given  himself 
the  trouble  of  reading  the  preface,  he 
would  have  seen  that  there  was  not  the 
slightest  ground  for  such  petty  cavil- 
ling. He  complains  that  the  notes  set  up 
a  claim  for  the  fiction,  notwithstanding 
the  writer's  denial  of  the  pretension 
to  the  dignity  and  importance  of  histo- 
ry, and  that  it  is,  therefore,  impossible 
to  reconcile  the  two.  This  observa- 
tion is  not  only  uncandid,  but  it  is  un- 
true. Had  the  critic  read  the  preface, 
he  would  have  seen  what  was  the 
writer's  object. 

"In  the  notes,"  says  Sir  Edward 
Lytton,  •*  which  I  have  thought  neces- 
sary aids  to  the  better  comprehension 
of  these  volumes,  my  only  wisn  has  been 
to  convey  to  the  genval  reader  such 
illustrative  information  as  may  familiar- 
ize him  more  easily  with  the  subject 
matter  of  the  book,  or  refresh  his  me- 
mory on  incidental  details  not  without  a 
national  interest.  In  the  mere  refe- 
rences to  authorities,  /  do  not  pretend  to 
arrogate  to  fiction  the  proper  character  of 
a  history.  The  references  are  chiefly  used 
either  when  wishing  particularly  to  dis^ 
tinguishfrom  invention  what  was  borrow^ 
ed  from  a  chronicle,  or  when  differing 
from  some  popular  historian,  to  whom 
the  reader  might  be  likely  to  refer,  it 
seemed  well  to  state  the  authority  upon 
which  the  difference  was  founded." 

Was  there  ever  more  miserable 
petty  cavilKng  than  in  the  strictures  to 
which  we  have  adverted,  or  was  there 
ever  a  more  deliberate  "suppressio 
veri"  than  in  the  assertion,  that  these 
valuable  notes  have  been  added  for 
the  purpose  of  ostentatiously  parading 
the  historical  erudition  of  the  author  ? 
In  the  passages  of  rare  and  touching 
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beauty  with  which  this  work  abounds, 
not  the  least  interesting  is  the  author's 
allusion,  in  the  preface  from  which  we 
have  been  quoting,  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  written. 

**  Again,"  says  the  author  to  his 
friend^  Mr.  D'Eyncourt : — 

**  I  seem  to  find  myself  under  your 
friendly  roof;  again  to  greet  my  provi- 
dent host,  entering  that  Gothic  chamber 
in  which  I  had  been  permitted  to  estab- 
lish  my  unsocial  study;  heralding  the 
advent  of  majestic  folios,  and  heaping 
libraries  round  the  unworthy  work. 
Again,  pausing  from  my  labour,  I  look 
through  that  castle  casement,  and  be- 
yond that  feudal  moat,  over  the  broad 
landscapes  which,  if  I  err  not,  took  their 
names  from  the  proud  brother  of  the 
Conqueror  himself;  or  when,  in  those 
winter  nights,  the  grim  old  tapestry 
moved  in  the  dim  recesses,  I  hear  the 
Saxon  thegn  winding  his  horn  at  the 
turret  door  from  which  the  prelate  of 
Bayeux  had  so  unrighteously  expelled 
him.  What  marvel  tnat  I  lived  in  the 
times  of  which  I  wrote, — Saxon  with 
the  Saxon, — Norman  with  the  Norman, 
— ^that  I  entered  with  no  gossip  less  ven- 
erable than  that  current  at  the  court  of 
the  Confessor,  or  startled  by  pallid 
guests  when  I  deigned  to  meet  them 
with  the  last  news  which  Harold's  spies 
had  brought  over  from  the  camp  at  St. 
Valery 

'*  But  far  beyond  these  recent  asso- 
ciations of  a  single  winter  (for  which 
heaven  reward  thee  I),  goes  the  memory 
of  a  friendship  of  many  winters,  and 

froof  to  the  storms  of  iW,  Often  have 
come  for  advice  to  your  wisdom,  and 
sympathy  to  yoiur  heart,  bearing  back 
with  me,  in  all  such  seasons,  new  in- 
crease to  that  pleasurable  gratitude 
which  is  perhaps  the  rarest,  nor  the 
least  happy  sentiment  that  experience 
leaves  to  man.'* 

The  tale  opens  with  a  scene  in 
which  we  are  introduced  to  some  of 
the  characters.  These  passages  are 
of  a  beauty  and  effect  so  dazzling, 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  surpass 
them  by  anything  we  can  now  re- 
collect within  the  compass  of  Eng- 
lish literature.  They  are  followed  by 
some  historical  notices  of  great  vigour 
and  accuracy,  which  may  account  for 
the  slight  interest  which  the  first  vo- 
lume possesses  for  the  mere  novel- 
reader  ;  but  to  others  who  are  capable 
of  appreciating  or  enjoying  such  things, 
that  very  portion  of  the  book  which 
has  such  slender  claims  for  the  former^ 


must  possess  a  deep  attraction  for 
them.  It  contains  an  accurate  and 
lucid  account  of  the  history  of  those 
early  times,  finished  with  an  elegance 
and  classic  beauty  which  show  that  the 
author  has  only  to  make  the  attempt, 
in  order  to  take  a  high.'  rank  amongst 
the  historical  writers  of  his  age.  Less 
diffuse  than  Thierry,  he  has  all  the 
glowing  eloquence  of  Gibbon,  and  the 
classic  beauty  of  Turner.  But,  in 
order  that  our  readers  may  have  an 
early  taste  of  these  beautiful  descrip- 
tions, in  which  the  work  abounds,  we 
shall  present  to  their  notice  one  or  two 
selections  from  the  opening  chapters: 

<<  Merry  was  the  month  of  May,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1052.  Few  were  the 
boys  and  few  the  lasses  who  overslept 
themselves  in  that  buxom  month.  Long 
ere  the  dawn  the  young  crowds  had 
sought  mead  and  woodland,  to  cut  poles 
and  wreath  flowers.  Many  a  mead  then 
lay  fair  and  green  beyond  the  village  of 
Charing,  and  behind  the  isle  of  Thorney 
(amidst  the  brakes  and  briars  of  whicn 
where  then  rising  fast  and  fair  the  Hall 
and  Abbey  of  Westminster).  Many  a 
wood  lay  dark  in  the  starlight  along  the 
slopes  rising  above  the  dank  Strand, 
witn  its  numerous  canals  or  dykes,  and 
on  either  side  of  the  great  road  into 
Kent ;  flutes  and  horns  sounded  far  and 
near  through  the  green  places,  and 
laughter,  and  song,  and  the  cjrash  of 
breaking  boughs. 

**  As  the  dawn  came  gray  up  the  east, 
arch  and  blooming  faces  bowed  down  to 
bathe  in  the  May  dew.  Patient  oxen 
stood  dozing  by  the  hedge-rows — all 
fragrant  with  blossoms  till  the  gay  spoil- 
ers of  the  May  came  first  from  the 
woods  with  lusty  poles,  followed  by  girls 
with  laps  full  of  flowers,  which  they  had 
caught  asleep.  The  poles  were  prankt 
with  nosegays,  and  a  cbaplet  was  hung 
round  the  horns  of  every  ox.  Then, 
towards  day-break,  the  processions 
streamed  back  into  the  cit^  through  all 
its  gates.  Boys  with  then*  May-gads 
(peeled  willow  wands  twined  with  cow- 
slips^ goin^  before ;  and  clear  through 
the  lively  dm  of  the  horns  and  flutes,  and 
amidst  the  moving  grove  of  branches, 
choral  voices  singing  some  early  Saxon 
strain,  precursor  of  the  later  song 

«• « Wo  have  brought  the  nunmer  home.* 

**  Often  in  the  good  old  days,  before 
the  Monk  King  reigned,  kings  and  eal- 
dcrmen  had  thus  gone  forth  a-Maying  : 
but  these  merriments  savouring  of  hea- 
thenesse, that  good  prince  misEked;  ne- 
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vertheless  the  song  was  as  blithe,  and 
the  boughs  were  as  green,  as  if  king  and 
ealderman  had  walked  in  the  train." 

Passing  over  the  portrait  of  Hilda 
the  Prophetess,  who,  being  an  elderly, 
and  not  very  interesting  female,  and 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  reader  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
curious  superstitions  of  our  forefathers, 
ire  shall  now  present  to  the  notice  of 
our  readers  the  graceful  portrait  of 
Edith  the  Fair  ;  and  if  the  author  has 
committed  **  a  departure*'  from  the  de- 
tails of  history,  in  regard  of  her  con- 
nexion with  Harold,  he  has  unquestion- 
ably,  by  so  doing,  rendered  his  story  in- 
finitely more  touching,  in  the  deeper  in- 
terest, andplaintive  sadness,  with  which 
the  character  of  his  heroine  is  invested. 
In  attaining  his  avowed  object,  of  ren- 
dering the  work  "  more  fitting  for  a 
general  perusal,  and  one  that  might  be 
entrusted  fearlessly  to  the  young,"  he 
has,  at  the  same  time,  achieved  the 
double  purpose  of  gaining  a  larger 
field  for  the  display  of  the  artistic  skill, 
which  he  so  largely  possesses,  in  ela- 
borating from  the  elements  of  the  af- 
fections those  beautiful  results  which 
can  only  be  drawn  firom  a  pure  and 
loving  female  heart : — 

"Kear  the  window  sat  a  woman,  ad- 
vanced in  years,  and  of  a  mien  and  as- 
pect singularly  majestic.  ITpon  a  small 
tripod  before  her  was  a  Runic  manu- 
script, and  an  inkstand  of  elegant  form, 
with  a  silver  graphium  or  pen.  At  her 
feet  reclined  a  girl  somewhat  about  the 
age  of  sixteen;  her  long,  fair  hair  part- 
ed across  her  forehead,  and  falling  far 
down  her  shoulders.  Her  dress  was  a 
linen  under-tunic,  with  long  sleeves, 
rising  high  to  the  throat,  and  without 
one  of  the  modern  artificial  restraints 
of  the  shape ; — the  simple  belt  suflice«l 
to  show  the  slender  proportions  and  de- 
licate outline  of  the  wearer. 

**  The  colour  of  the  dress  was  of  the 
purest  white ;  but  its  hems  or  borders 
were  richly  embroidered.  This  girl's 
beauty  was  something  marvellous.  In  a 
land  proverbial  for  fair  women,  it  had 
already  obtained  her  the  name  of  *  the 
fair.'  In  that  beauty  were  blended,  not 
as  yet  without  a  struggle  for  mastery, 
the  two  expressions  seldom  united  in 
one  countenance — the  soft  and  the  no- 
ble ;  indeed  in  the  whole  aspect  there  was 
he  evidence  of  some  internal  struggle. 
The  intelligence  was  not  yet  complete  ; 
ihe  soul  and  heart  were  not  yet  united ; 
and  Edith,  the  Christian  maid,  dwelt  in 


the  house  of  Hilda  the  heathen  pro- 
phetess. The  girl's  blue  eyes,  rendered 
dark  by  the  shade  of  their  long  lashes, 
were  fixed  intently  upon  the  stern  and 
troubled  countenance  which  was  bent 
upon  her  own — but  bent  with  that  ab- 
stract gaze  which  shows  that  the  soul 
is  absent  from  the  sight.  So  sat  Hilda, 
and  so  reclined  her  grandchild  Edith." 


**  A  few  daisies,  primroses,  and  cow- 
slips, grew  around ;  these  Edith  began 
to  pluck,  singing,  as  she  wove,  a  simple 
song  that,  not  more  by  the  dialect  than 
the  sentiment,  betrayed  its  origin  in  the 
ballad  of  the  Norse,  which  had,  in  its 
more  careless  composition,  a  character 
quite  distinct  from  the  artificial  poetry 
of  the  Saxons — 

'*  *■  Mcnily  the  throttle  sings 
In  the  meiry  May ; 
The  throstle  singeth  to  mj  ear, 
My  heart  is  far  away. 

Merrily,  with  hlossom  boughs, 

Langheth  ont  the  tree ; 
Mine  eyes  upon  the  blossom  look — 

My  heart  is  on  the  sea. 

My  Bfay  is  not  Uie  blossom  bough. 

The  music  in  the  sky ; 
My  May  was  in  the  winter  frost. 

When  one  was  smiling  by.*  ** 

Whoever  looks  into  the  poetry  of 
our  Anglo-Saxon  forefather8,.will  soon 
see  the  marked  difference  which  the 
sweet  and  simple  style  of  this  exquisite 
little  ballad  presents  to  the  striking 
metaphors  and  frequent  periphrases  in 
which  their  rude  conceptions  id>ound. 
It  is  difiScult  to  conceive  anything  more 
barbarous  than  the  abrupt  and  imper- 
fect reliques  that  have  been  handed 
down  to  us  as  specimens  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  poetry. 

The  main  object  of  the  bards  seems 
to  have  been  to  create  obscurity,  not 
by  a  redundance  of  epithets,  but  by 
endeavouring  to  express  their  ideas  in 
as  few  words  as  it  was  possible.  In 
the  historical  songs  of  our  ances- 
tors, selected  by  Sharon  Turner,  abun- 
dant specimens  may  be  found.  The 
Song  of  Canute,  the  poems  of  Adhelm^ 
and  the  translation  by  Alfred  of  Boe. 
thius,  and  of  the  Song  of  Ctedmon^ 
abound  in  these  peculiarities  so  inte- 
resting to  those  who  are  desirous  of 
tracing  the  progress  of  song  from  those 
remote  and  quaint  originals.  "  The 
characteristics  of  Anglo-Saxon  song," 
says  Mr.  Turner,  in  his  valuable  work, 
"  seem  to  be  these — it  consists  chiefly 
of  periphrases  and  metaphors,  express- 
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ed  in  a  metrical  but  simple  arrange- 
meet  of  words,  with  some  alliteration. 
The  usual  particles  are  most  frequently 
omitted^  and  the  intended  meaning  is 
conveyed  in  short  and  contracted 
phrase,  multiplied  by  the  periphrasis 
and  metaphor.  The  position  of  the 
words  is  forced  out  of  the  natural  ar- 
rangement, by  a  wilful  inversion,  and 
the  regular  course  of  the  subject  is 
frequently  interrupted  by  violent  and 
abrupt  transitions.  By  these  peculiar!- 
ties,  which  seem  to  be  quite  artificial, 
the  Saxon  poetry  is  distinguished  from 
prose*"  But  to  return  to  our  author. 
Possibly,  few  of  the  portraits,  which 
stand  out  so  fresh  and  living  from  his 
canvaSf  are  exceeded  in  accuracy,  at 
well  as  depth  of  colouring,  by  that  of 
William  the  Conqueror.  The  lights 
and  deep  shadows  of  his  character  ar« 
truly  touched  by  a  master-hand,  and  a 
mor«  exquisite  representation  of  that 
extraordinary  man,  or  a  more  skilful 
development  of  the  qualities  of  his 
powerful  and  crafty  mind,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive.  Nothing  can  be 
finer  than  the  contrast  which  it  pre- 
sents to  the  portrait  of  the  chivalrous 
and  simple  nature  of  the  illustrious 
Saxon ;  and  throughout  the  many 
passages  in  the  book  before  us  which 
bear  the  broad  mark  of  the  mas- 
ter's hand — his  delineation  of  the  cha- 
racter of  William  the  Ck>nqueror  can 
Iiardly  be  surpassed.  He  has  at- 
tained at  once  the  great  ends  of 
truth  and  efieot,  without  omitting  one 
of  those  delicate  touches  by  which  a 
character  so  mixed  can  only  be  indi- 
cated. But  let  us,  without  any  further 
preiatory  account,  give  bur  readme 
his  portrait,  as  he  appeared  to  the 
eyes  of  the  Saxon  maiden  on  that  sweet 
May  evening  :—. 

*<  Edith  instinctively  raised  her  eyes, 
and  once  fixed  upon  the  knieht,  they 
seemed  chained  as  by  a  spell.  Uis  vest, 
of  a  cramoisay  so  dark  that  it  seemed 
black  beside  the  snowy  garb  of  the  Con- 
fessor, was  edged  by  a  deep  band  of 
embroidered  gold,  leaving  perfectly  bare 
his  firm,  full  throat — ^firm  and  full  as  a 
column  of  granite ;  a  short  jacket  or 
mantaline  of  fur,  pendant  from  the 
shoulders,  left  developed  in  all  its 
breadth,  a  breast  that  seemed  meet  to 
stay  the  march  of  an  army ;  and  on  the 
left  arm,  curved  to  support  the  falcon, 
the  vast  muscles  rose  round  and  gnarl- 
ed through  the  close  sleeve. 

••  In  height,  he  was  really  but  little 


above  the  stature  of  many  of  those  pre- 
sent ;  nevertheless,  so  did  his  port,  his 
air,  the  nobility  of  his  large  propor- 
tions fill  the  eye,  that  he  deemed  to 
tower  immeasurably  above  the  rest. 
His  countenance  was  yet  more  remark- 
able than  his  form.  Still  in  the  prime 
of  youth,  he  seemed  at  the  first  glance 
younger,  at  the  second  older  than  he 
was.  At  the  first  glance  younger,  for 
his  face  was  perfectly  shaven,  without 
even  the  moustache  which  the  Saxon 
courtier,  in  imitating  the  Norman,  still 
declined  to  surrender,  and  the  smooth 
visage  and  bare  throat  sufficed  in  them- 
selves to  g^ve  the  air  of  youth  to  that 
dominant  and  imperious  presence.  His 
small  skull-cap  left  unconcealed  hla 
forehead,  shaded  with  short,  thick  hair, 
uncurled  but  black  and  glossy  as  the 
wings  of  a  raven.  It  was  on  that  Fore- 
head that  time  had  set  its  traces;  it 
was  knit  into  a  frown  over  the  ejre- 
brows ;  lines  deep  as  furrows  crossed  its 
broad  but  not  elevated  expanse.  That 
frown  spoke  of  hasty  ire,  and  the  habit 
of  stern  command.  Those  furrows  spoke 
of  deep  thought  and  plotting  scheme ; 
the  one  betrayed  but  temper  and  cir^ 
cumstance — the  other^  more  noble,  spoke 
of  the  character  and  the  intellect.  The 
face  was  square,  and  the  regard  lioo- 
liice ;  the  mouth,  small  and  even  beauti- 
ful in  outline,  had  a  sinister  expression 
in  its  exceeding  firmness  ;  and  the  jaw» 
vast,  solid,  as  if  bound  in  iron,  showed 
obstinate,  ruthless,  determined  will — 
such  a  jaw  as  belongs  to  the  tiger 
amongst  beasts,  and  the  conqueror 
amongst  men — such  as  it  is  seen  in  the 
effigies  of  Caesar,  of  Cortes,  of  Napoleon. 
**  That  presence  was  well  calculated 
to  command  the  admiration  of  women, 
not  less  than  the  awe  of  men.  But  no 
admiration  mingled  with  the  terror  that 
seized  the  girl,  as  she  gazed  long  and 
wistful  upon  the  knight.  The  fascina- 
tion of  the  serpent  on  the  bird  held  her 
mute  and  frozen.  Never  was  that  lace 
forgotten ;  often,  in  after  life,  it  haunt- 
ed her  in  the  noonday — it  frowned  upon 
her  dreams." 

In  order  to  connect  the  extlracts 
which  we  intend  to  quote,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  give  our  readers  a  short  ab- 
stract of  the  story  upon  which  they  are 
grafted  ;  and  in  doing  so  we  shall  not 
occupy  their  time  further  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  in  order  to  recall  to 
their  recollection  that  portion  of  our 
national  history  which  this  work  is 
intended  to  illustrate. 

The  banishment  of  the  great  Earl 
Godwin^  with  his  sons,  Sweyn^  Tostig^ 
and  Gurth»  from  the  diores  of  Eng- 
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land,  was  caused  by  his  resistance  to 
the  predatory  invasion  of  Eustache  of 
Boulogne,  a  Norman  count,  who  ra- 
vaged the  town  of  Dover,  which  was 
situated  within  the  government  of  the 
English  earl.  He  retired  to  his  na- 
tive country  about  the  year  1052,  and 
the  questions  at  issue  between  him  and 
Edward  the  Confessor  having  been  re- 
ferred to  the  arbitration  of  the  English 
chiefs  under  the  presidency  of  Stigand, 
Bishop  of  East  Anglia,  it  was  decided 
by  them  that  the  king  should  accept  of 
their  oath  of  peace,  retaining  as  hos- 
tages the  earl's  son  and  grandson,  who 
were  afterwards  committed  to  the  care 
of  William  the  Norman.  A  complete 
reconciliation  between  the  king  and 
Godwin  was  the  result,  and  the  Nor- 
man adventurers,  with  which  the  king- 
dom then  swarmed,  speedily  fled  from 
England. 

**  It  is  difiicult,"  say  the  old  chroni- 
clers, **  to  estimate  exactly  the  degree 
of  the  smcerity  of  King  Edward,  in 
his  return  to  the  national  interest,  and 
his  reconciliation  with  the  family  of 
Godwin.  Surrounded  by  his  country- 
men, he  perhaps  thought  himself  en- 
slaved, and  regarded  his  obedience  to 
the  wishes  of  the  nation  that  had  made 
him  king,  as  a  constraint.  His  ulterior 
relations  with  the  Duke  of  Normandy 
—his  private  conferences  with  the  Nor- 
mans who  remained  about  his  person^ 
are  the  secrets  of  history.  All  we 
know  is,  that  an  apparent  friendship 
existed  between  the  king  and  his  father- 
in-law,  and  that,  at  the  same  time, 
Godwin  was  utterly  detested  in  If  or- 
mandv.  The  foreigners  whom  his  re- 
turn had  deprived  of  their  places  and 
hoiv>urs,  those  to  whom  the  facile  and 
brilliant  career  of  courtiers  to  the  king 
of  England  was  now  closed,  never 
named  Godwin  without  calling  him 
trutor,  enemy  of  his  king,  murderer  of 
the  young  Alfred.  To  the  arime,  of 
which  his  enemies  thus  accused  him,  is 
attributed,  by  Norman  historians,  the 
death  of  Godwin.  We  are  told  by  the 
chroniclers,  that  upon  his  saying,  at 
the  table  of  Edward,  **  If  I  contributed 
even  indirectly  to  his  death,  may  this 
piece  of  bread  choke  me,"  he  put  the 
bread  to  his  mouth,  fell  down,  and 
shortly  afterwards  expired.  But  the 
accounts  of  the  circumstance  vary,  ac- 


cording to  the  national  tendencies  of 
the  respective  relators.  "  I  ever  see 
before  me,"  says  William  of  Malmsbury* 
**  two  roads — two  opposite  versions— 
and  I  warn  my  readers  of  the  peril  ia 
which  I  find  myself." 

During  the  absence  of  the  Normans* 
the  fame  and  popularity  of  Harold 
rapidly  increased.  He  defeated,  after 
a  series  of  sanguinary  encounters 
among  their  mountain  fastnesses,  the 
Welsh,  headed  by  their  king,  Griflytb, 
and  eventually  became  the  first  man 
in  the  kingdom.  After  two  years  of 
internal  peace,  the  reconciliation  of 
the  king  with  the  family  of  Godwin 
became  so  complete,  that  there  seemed 
no  longer  any  reason  for  the  detention 
of  the  two  hostages  which  had  been 
sent  to  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  as 
guarantees  for  the  conduct  of  Godwin. 
They  had  now  been  in  captivity  for 
upwards  of  ten  years,  and  Harold* 
wrought  upon  by  the  entreaties  of  his 
mother,  at  length  determined  to  go  to 
the  court  of  William,  and  demand 
their  re]^ase.  So  he  obtained  the 
sanction  of  the  king  for  this  demand* 
who,  however,  at  the  same  time,  ap- 
peared greatly  averse  to  the  expedi- 
tion of  Harold  in  person  into  Norw 
mandy. 

"  I  will  not  compel  you  to  stay," 
said  he ;  **  but  if  you  go,  it  will  be 
without  my  consent ;  for  your  journey 
will  certainly  bring  some  evil  upon 
yourself  and  your  country.  I  know- 
Duke  William  and  his  crafty  mind ; 
he  hates  you,  and  will  grant  you 
nothing  unless  he  gain  greatly  by  it. 
The  only  way  safely  to  obtain  the  hos- 
tages from  him,  were  to  send  some 
one  else."* 

Harold,  disdaining  this  cautionary 
advice,  set  sail  for  Normandy,  but 
suffered  shipwreck  upon  the  coast* 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Somme,  then 
the  territory  of  Guy,  the  Count  de 
Ponthiers,  by  whom  he  was  seized  as 
a  sort  of  waif;  and  having  been  re- 
lieved of  any  personal  property  be 
happened  to  have,  was  cast,  with  all  his 
retinue,  into  the  fortress  of  Belrain* 
near  Montreuil. 

An  immediate  representation  of  this 
outrage  having  been  forwarded  to  Wil- 
liam, Harold  was,  after  some  negotia- 
tion, at  length  released.    He  proceeded 
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to  Roaen,  where  he  was  received  by 
Dake  William  with  the  honours  be- 
fitting his  rank,  and  an  apparent  cor- 
diality*  under  which  was  concealed  his 
most  treacherous  designs.  He  was 
informed  that  the  hostages  should  be 
released  at  his  request^  and  that  he 
might  retire  with  them  wherever  it 
l^eased  him»  but  that  he  ought  to  re- 
main in  order  to  see  the  towns  and 
festivals  of  the  country.  Harold  re- 
mainedy  and  accompanied  his  host  in 
an  expedition  against  the  Bretons,  in 
which  he  signalized  himself  by  deeds 
of  valour.  He  and  William,  saith  the 
chronicler,  as  long  as  the  war  lasted, 
had  but  one  tent  and  one  table.  Upon 
theur  return  from  this  expedition,  the 
duke  avuled  himself  of  an  early  op- 
portunity of  imparting  to  his  unsus- 
picious guest  his  designs  upon  the 
English  crown,  to  which  he  alleged  he 
was  entitled  by  a  former  promise  of 
the  king. 

"  Edward  and  I,"  wdd  he,  "  lived 
under  the  same  roof  like  two  brothers. 
He  promised  me,  if  ever  h»  became 
king  of  England,  to  make  me  heir  to 
his  kingdom.  Harold,  if  thou  wouldst 
aid  me  in  realizing  this  promise,  be 
sure  that  if  thou  obtain  the  kingdom, 
whatever  thou  askest  thou  shalt 
hare.**  Harold,  completely  taken  off 
his  guard,  and  feeling  he  had  really 
placed  himself  in  the  Norman's  power, 
gave  some  vague  promise ;  upon  which 
William  succeeded  in  extracting  from 
him  a  further  promise,  that  he  would 
give  his  sister  in  marriage  to  one  of 
the  Norman  barons;  that  he  would 
marrv  William's  daughter,  Adeliza, 
and  that  he  would  fortify  Dover  castle, 
and  dig  a  well  of  fresh  water  there, 
for  the  convenience  of  the  invaders. 
This  promise,  so  rashly  given,  William 
afterwards  caused  him  to  confirm  by 
an  oath,  in  which  the  Saxon  was  com- 
pletely taken  bv  surprise.- 

All  the  nobles  and  barons  of  Nor- 
mandy were  assembled  at  the  castle 
of  Bayenx,  whither  William  had  pre- 
viously ordered  all  the  bones,  relics, 
and  even  entire  bodies  of  sidnis,  taken 
from  shrines  in  the  neighbourhood,  to 
be  brought,  and  placed  in  the  council- 
hall,  in  a  large  box  covered  with  a 
cloth  of  gold.  William,  having  seated 
hfmself  upon  his  throne,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  barons  of  Normandy, 
with  drawn  swords,  ordered  two  reli- 
quaries to  be  brought  in,  and  placed 


on  the  cloth  of  gold.  He  then  re- 
quired Harold  to  confirm  by  oath 
upon  them  the  promise  he  had  pre- 
viously extracted  from  him.  Harold, 
taken  again  by  surprise,  swore  the  re- 
quired oath.  The  Norman  barons 
exclaim,  **  God  aid  him ;"  the  cloth 
of  gold  was  then  drawn  aside,  and  for 
the  first  time  the  bones  and  ghastly 
remains  of  the  dead  saints  being  dis- 
played to  the  Saxon's  appalled  gaze, 
showed  him  the  awful  nature  of  the 
oath  he  had  taken. 

This  oath,  thus  sworn  upon  relics, 
however  ridiculous  it  may  appear  in 
the  present  day,  was  one  of  the  most 
terrible  that  could  be  taken,  and  its 
violation  was,  in  those  superstitious 
times,  supposed  to  bring  down  the 
direct  and  dreadful  vengeance  of  hea- 
ven. William,  having  thus  gained 
hb  object,  allowed  the  Saxon  to  de- 
part, and  not  long  afterwards  Edward 
the  Confessor  died,  and  Harold,  by 
the  unanimous  voice  of  the  people,  as 
expressed  by  the  writer,  was  chosen 
king.  In  tne  words  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  chronicler — **  Comes  Haroldus 
unanimi  omnium  consensu  in  regem 
eligitur,  quia  non  erat  eo  prudentior 
in  terra  armis  magis  strenuus,  legum 
terrs  sagacior  in  omni  genere  probi- 
tatis  cultior." 

It  was  thought  necessary  that  the 
Saxon  king  should  cement  more 
strongly  the  foundations  of  his  power 
by  an  alliance  with  Aldyth,  the  widow 
of  Griffyth,  the  king  of  the  Webh. 
And  thus  a  ^verance  was  effected  of 
those  ties  which  connected  him  with 
the  gentle  Edith.  The  pictures  which 
Sir  Edward  Lytton  has  drawn  of  the 
fair  Saxon*s  sorrow  and  resignation, 
under  these  trying  circumstances,  as 
well  as  of  the  noble  fortitude  of 
Harold,  are  full  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  touching  interest,  and  must  prove 
irresistibly  attractive  to  hb  readers  of 
the  softer  sex.  Indeed,  we  think  that 
there  cannot  be  prdfduced,  in  the  com- 
pass of  the  Englbh  language,  anything 
more  full  of  perfect  beauty,  than 
those  passages,  in  which  are  narrated 
the  strength  of  disappointed  love,  and 
the  search,  after  the  battle  of  Hastings, 
for  the  body  of  the  murdered  king. 

The  Duke  of  Normandy,  we  are 
told,  was  in  the  woods  near  Rouen, 
trying  some  new  arrows,  when  the 
intelligence  of  Harold's  accession  to 
the  throne  of  England  reached  him. 
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He  was  filled  with  indignation  at 
what  be  considered  so  base  a  breach 
of  faith,  and  commenced  immediate 
preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Eng- 
land. Experiencing^  considerable  dif* 
fioultj  in  raising  tne  supplies  neces- 
sary for  the  equipment  of  his  arma- 
ment} and  was  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  one  of  those  artifices,  for  which  he 
was  so  remarkable,  in  order  to  secure 
either  the  consent  or  the  assistance  of 
his  subjects. 

In  the  meantime  Tostig,  a  brother 
of  Harold's,  who  had  been  expelled  by 
his  subjects,  in  consequence  of  his  ar- 
bitrary and  despotic  measures  in  Nor- 
thumbriay  and  who  had  taken  a  tem- 
porary refuge  in  Flanders,  after  some 
negotiations  with  William,  went  to 
Norway  to  secure  the  assistance  of 
Harold,  the  son  of  Sigurd,  one  of  the 
vikings  or  pirates  of  the  northern  seas, 
''the  last  of  the  Scandinavians  who  led 
the  adventurous  life,  whose  charm  had 
vanished  with  the  religion  of  Odin.** 
The  Norwegian  allowed  himself  to  be 
prevailed  upon,  and  promised  his  assis- 
tance, with  a  fieeti  as  soon  as  the  ap- 
proach of  spring  should  have  freed  the 
northern  ocean  from  ice. 

William  had  laid  an  accusation  of 
sacrilege  against  the  king  of  England 
before  the  court  of  Rome,  and  through 
the  influence  of  the  monk,  Lanfranc, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  sentence  of 
excommunication  agamst  Harold. 
The  sentence,  pronounced  by  the  pope 
himself,  was  in  terms  that  William 
should  have  permission  to  enter  Eng- 
land, to  bring  that  kingdom  back  to 
the  obedience  of  the  holy  see,  and  to 
re-establish  there  for  ever  the  tax  of 
Peter's  pence.  A  bull  of  excommuni- 
cation,  directed  against  Harold  and  all 
his  adherents,  was  given  to  William's 
messenger,  and  to  it  was  added  a  ban- 
ner of  the  Roman  Church,  apd  a  ring, 
containing  one  of  the  hairs  of  Saint 
Peter,  set  under  a  diamond  of  grreat 
price.  This  was  the  double  emblem 
of  military  and  ecclesiastical  investi- 
ture. The  consecrated  banner,  which 
was  to  consecrate  the  invasion  of 
England  by  the  Duke  of  Normandy, 
was  the  same  which,  a  few  years  be- 
fore, the  Normans  had  planted,  in  the 
name  of  the  church,  upon  the  castles 
of  Campania. 

We  have  now  presented  to  the 
notice  of  our  readers  a  brief  abstract 
of  the  history  of  those  times,  yet  suffi- 


cient, we  trust,  to  enable  them  to 
understand  the  extracts  from  the 
book,  by  which  we  mean  to  accom- 
pany it.  The  remainder  of  the  story 
we  shall  reserve,  as  we  feel  assured 
they  are  all  thirsting  for  some  of  the 
brilliant  pictures  of  the  author. 

The  death  of  Godwin,  the  Ear), 
is  described  with  most  touching  in- 
terest. Our  readers  will  recollect 
the  historical  account  of  it,  which 
we  have  just  presented  to  them  ; 
that  colour  was  doubtless  given  to  it 
by  the  hostile  pens  of  the  Norman  hiai- 
torians.  Our  author  describes  it  as  the 
result  of  natural  decav  ;  and  the  gn^ 
dual  breaking  up  of  tiie  earl's  health 
is  told  with  exceeding  beauty.  Hilda» 
the  prophetess,  pays  him  a  visit  in  order 
once  more  to  clasp  his  hand  and  gaae 
upon  his  brow  ;  and»  her  mission  done, 
she  is  about  to  wend  her  way  home- 
wards:— 

"  '  That  Shalt  thou  not,  Hilda,'  said 
the  hospitable  earl :  *  the  meanest  wav- 
farer  hath  a  right  to  bed  and  board  in 
this  house  for  a  night  and  a  day,  and 
thou  wilt  not  disgrace  us  by  leaving  our 
threshold,  the  bread  unbroken,  and  the 
couch  unpressed.  Old  friend,  we  were 
young  together,  and  thy  face  is  welcome 
to  me  as  the  memory  or  former  days.' 

"Hilda  shook  her  head,  and  one  of 
those  rare,  and  for  that  reason  most 
touching,  expressions  of  tenderness,  of 
which  the  calm  and  rigid  character  of 
her  features  when  in  repose  seemed 
scarcely  susceptible,  softened  her  eye, 
and  relaxed  the  firm  lines  of  her  lipt. 

"  *  At  sunset  we  part,  at  sunset  we 
shall  meet  again ;  and  behohl  I  the  star 
rises  on  the  sunset,  and  the  star,  broader 
and  brighter,  shaJl  rise  on  the  sunset 
then  I  When  thy  hand  draws  the  robe 
from  the  chest,  think  on  Hilda,  aftd 
know  that  at  that  hour  she  stands  by 
the  grave  of  the  Saxon  warrior,  and  that 
from  the  grave  dawns  the  future.  Fare- 
well to  thee.* 

"  Harold  longed  to  speak  to  her  of 
Edith,  but  a  strange  awe  at  his  heart 
chained  his  lips,  so  he  stood  silent  by 
the  great  w(K>den  gates  of  the  rude 
house.  The  torches  flamed  around  him, 
and  Hilda's  face  seemed  lurid  in  the 
glare.  There  he  stood  musing  long  af- 
ter torch  and  ceorl  had  passed  away,  nor 
did  he  wake  from  his  reverie  till  Uurtb, 
springing  from  his  panting  horse,  passed 
his  arm  round  the  earl's  shoulder,  and 
cried — 

'* '  How  did  I  miss  thee,  my  brother. 
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and  why  .didst  thou  forsake  thy 
home?' 

**  *  I  will  tell  thee  anon.  Garth,  has 
my  father  ailed  ? — ^there  is  that  in  his 
faice  which  I  like  not/ 

** '  He  hath  not  complained  of  mis- 
ease,'  said  Garth,  startled ;  *  but  now 
thou  speakest  of  it,  his  mood  hath  al- 
tered of  late,  and  he  hath  wandered 
much  alone,  or  only  with  the  old  hound 
and  the  old  falcon.' 

"  Then  Harold  tamed  back,  and  his 
heart  was  full;  and  when  he  reached 
the  house,  his  fkther  was  sitting  in  the 
hall,  on  his  chair  of  state,  and  Githa 
fiat  on  his  right  hand,  and  a  little  below 
her  sat  Tostiff  and  Leofwine,  who  had 
come  in  fcom  the  bear-hunt  by  the  river 
gate,  and  were  talking  loud  and  merril  v, 
and  thegns  and  cncchts  sat  all  around ; 
and  there  was  wassail  as  Harold  entered. 
Bnt  the  earl  looked  only  to  his  father ; 
and  he  saw  that  his  eyes  were  absent 
from  the  glee,  and  that  he  was  bending 
his  head  oyer  the  old  falcon  which  sat 
on  his  wrist." 

Oar  readers  have  been  already 
informed  of  the  alteration  which 
the  author  has  made  with  refe- 
rence to  the  connexion  between  Ha- 
rold and  Edith.  The  love- passages 
between  them  are  of  exquisite  and 
tender  beauty.  The  scene  in  which 
Harold  offers^  with  the  crown  within 
his  grasp,  to  renounce  for  her  sake  all 
his  darling  and  long-cherished  hopes 
of  ambition  and  glory ;  the  struggle 
in  his  breast  between  England  and 
Edith,  is  described  with  a  graphic 
power  which,  had  the  author  never 
written  another  line,  would  have  made 
him  immortal ;  and  then  the  calm  and 
noble  resignation  of  the  maiden^~the 
passionate  sorrow  of  the  king — is  of 
the  deepest  interest ;  but  for  this  scene 
we  cannot  afford  space,  and  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  extracting  that 
which  contains  their  betrothal : — 

**  His  voice  faltered  a  moment,  and 
again  he  renewed— 

••  •  Thou  weepest,  Edith — oh,  how  thy 
tears  console  me  I  Hilda,  hear  me  I  I 
love  thy  grandchild — loved  her  by  ir- 
resistible mstinct,  since  her  blue  eves 
first  smiled  on  mine.  I  loved  her  in  ner 
childhood  as  in  her  youth — in  the  blos- 
Bom  as  in  the  flower;  and  thy  grand- 
child loves  me.  The  laws  of  the  church 
proscribed  our  marriage,  and  therefore 
we  parted ;  but  I  feel,  and  thine  Edith 
feels,  that  the  love  remains  as  strone  in 
absence.  No  other  will  be  her  wedded 
lord — no  other  my  wedded  wife ;  there- 


fore, with  a  heart  made  soft  bv  sorrow, 
and,  in  my  father's  death,  sole  lord  of 
my  fate,  I  return,  and  say  to  thee  in  her 
presence,  suffer  us  to  hope  still !  The 
day  may  come  when,  under  some  king 
less  enthralled  than  Edward  by  formal 
church-laws,  we  may  obtain  from  the 
pope  absolution  for  our  nuptials — a  day, 
perhaps,  far  off ;  but  we  are  both  young, 
and  love  is  strong  and  patient ;  we  can 
wait.' 

*»  *  Oh,  Harold,'  exclaimed  Edith,  *  we 
can  wait.' 

**  *  Have  I  not  told  thee^  son  of  God- 
win,' said  the  vala,  solemnly,  *  that 
Edith's  skein  of  life  was  en  woven  with 
thine  ?  Dost  thou  deem  that  my^dreams 
have  not  explored  the  destiny  of  the  last 
of  my  race  ?  Know  that  it  is  in  the 
decrees  of  the  fates,  that  ye  are  to  be 
united,  never  more  to  be  divided ;  know 
that  there  shall  come  a  day,  though  I 
can  see  not  its  morrow,  and  it  be  dim 
and  afar,  which  shall  be  the  most  glo- 
rious of  thy  life,  and  in  whidi  Edith  and 
fame  shall  be  thine — the  day  of  thy  na- 
tivity, in  which  hitherto  all  things  have 
prospered  with  thee.  In  vain  against 
the  laws  preach  the  mono  and  the  priest ; 
— what  shall  be,  shall  be.  Wherefore, 
take  hope  and  joy,  O  children  of  time ; 
and  now,  as  I  join  your  hands,  I  betroth 
your  souls.' 

'*  Rapture  unalloyed,  and  unprophetic, 
bom  of  love,  deep  and  pure,  shone  in 
the  eyes  of  Harold,  as  he  clasped  the 
hand  of  his  promised  bride.  But  an 
involuntary  shudder  passed  over  Edith's 
frame,  as  she  leaned  close  for  support 
upon  Harold's  breast ;  and,  as  if  by  a 
vision,  there  arose  distinct  in  her  me- 
mory, a  stern  brow,  a  form  of  power 
and  terror — the  brow  and  the  form  of 
him  who  bnt  once  again  in  her  waking 
life  the  prophetess  had  told  her  she 
should  behold.  The  vision  passed  away 
in  the  warm  clasp  of  thoso  protecting 
arms,  and  looking  up  into  Harold's  face, 
she  there  beheld  the  mighty  and  deep 
delight  that  transfused  itself  at  once 
into  her  own  soul. 

'*  Then  Hilda,  placing  one  hand  over 
their  heads,  and  raising  the  other  towards 
heaven,  all  radiant  with  wintry  stars, 
said,  in  her  deep  and  thrilling  tones — 

"  *  Attest  the  betrothal  of  these 
young  hearts,  O  ye  powers  that  draw 
nature  to  nature,  by  spells  which  no 
galdra  can  trace,  and  have  wrought  in 
the  hearts  of  creation  no  mystery  so 
perfect  as  love !  Attest  it,  thou  temple, 
thou  altar !— attest  it,  O  sun  I  O  air ! 
While  the  forms  are  divided,  may  the 
souls  cling  together — sorrow  with  sor- 
row, and  joy  with  joy ;  and  when  at  length 
bride  and  bridegroom  are  one,  O  stars, 
may  the  terrible  with  which  ye  are 
charged,  have  exhausted  its   burden, 
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mav  no  danger  molest,  no  malice  dis- 
turb, but  over  the  marriage-bed  shine 
in  peace,  O  ye  stars  I' 

**  Up  rose  the  moon  ;  May*s  nightin- 

fale  called  its  mate  from  the  breathless 
oughs  ;  and  so  Edith  and  Harold  were 
betrothed  by  the  grave  of  the  son  of 
Cedric.  And  from  the  line  of  Cedrio 
had  come,  since  Ethelbert,  all  the  Saxon 
kings,  who  with  sword  and  sceptre  had 
reigned  oyer  Saxon  England/' 

Our  readers  may  recollect  that  Tos- 
tig^  the  brother  of  Harold,  who  had 
been  expelled  by  his  subjects  from  his 
kingdom  in  Northnmbria,  volunteered 
his  services  to  the  Duke  of  Normandy, 
to  assist  in  deposing  his  brother.  Wil- 
liam, however,  too  cautious  to  depend 
upon  the  faith  of  a  reckless  adventurer, 
gave  him  some  ships  to  try  the  specu- 
lation upon  bis  own  account ;  and  with 
these,  instead  of  attempting  to  land 
upon  the  English  shores,  he  set  sidl  for 
Norway,  to  secure  the  assistance  of 
Harold,  the  son  of  Sigurd,  one  of  the 
ferocious  vikings  of  the  north.  Of 
these  extraordinary  race  of  pirates  we 
have  many  curious  accounts. 

The  sea-kings  of  the  north,  says 
Sharon  Turner,  were  a  race  of  beings 
whom  Europe  beheld  with  horror. 
Without  a  yard  of  territorial  property 
—without  any  towns  or  visible  nation 
— with  no  wealth  but  their  ships — no 
force  but  their  crews,  and  no  hope 
but  from  their  swords,  they  swarmed 
upon  the  boisterous  ocean,  and  plun- 
dered in  every  district  they  could  ap- 
proach. Never  to  sleep  under  a  smoky 
roof,  nor  to  indulge  in  the  cheerful 
cup  over  a  hearth,  were  the  boasts  of 
these  watery  sovereigpns,  who  not  only 
flourished  in  the  plunder  of  the  sea 
and  its  shores,  but  who  sometimes 
amassed  so  much  booty  and  enlisted 
so  many  followers,  as  to  be  able  to  as- 
sault provinces  for  permanent  conquest 
in  the  ninth  century.  Not  only  the 
children  of  kings,  but  every  person  of 
any  importance,  equipped  ships ;  and 
if  they  had  no  hereditary  property, 
set  about  acquiring  some  in  the  best 
fashion  they  could.  It  appears  to 
have  been  the  custom  of  the  north, 
that  one  of  the  male  children  should 
be  selected  to  inherit  the  government, 
while  the  junior  branches  were  sent  to 
push  their  fortunes  upon  the  ocean, 
much  in  the  same  manner  that  younger 
sons  in  these  times  are  drafted  off  into 
thechurch  and  the  army.  This  dreadful 


race  inhabited  the  creeks  and  bays  of 
the  Northern  Ocean,  ready  to  dart 
forth  upon  any  unhappy  urgency  whidi 
offered  a  reasonable  hope  of  plunder. 
Their  mode  of  fighting  was  character- 
istic of  the  reckless  ferocity  by  which 
they  were  distinguished.  They  never 
thought  of  having  recourse  to  any  spe- 
cies of  naval  tactics ;  but  lashing  their 
ships  to  those  of  the  enemy,  the 
boarders  proceeded  to  their  work  at 
once. 

The  Berserkirs  appear  to  have  been 
especially  reserved,  after  the  manner 
of  our  marines,  for  this  species  of  con- 
flict. Their  onslaught  was  furious  and 
irresistible.  Biting  their  shields,  and 
howling  like  wild  beasts,  they  rushed 
on  with  a  savage  enthusiasm  which 
was  unparallelecL  They  were  usually 
stationed  in  the  prows  of  the  vessel* 
and  the  frantic  fury  thus  excited,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  the  "  furor  Ber- 
serkicus,"  was,  as  we  are  informed* 
an  artifice  of  battle,  like  the  Indian 
war-whoop.  It  was  originally,  adds 
Turner,  practised  by  Odin,  and  those 
who  used  it  joined  m  companies.  It 
was  at  length,  as  morals  improved,  felt 
to  be  horrible.  It  changed  from  a 
distinction  to  a  reproach,  and  was  pro- 
hibited by  penal  laws,  until  the  name 
at  last  became  execrable.  A  formi- 
dable fleet  of  these  pirates,  under  the 
command  of  Harold  Hardrada,  and  ac- 
companied by  the  recreant  Tostig,  set 
sail  for  England,  and  proceeded  up  the 
Ouse,  as  far  as  Rochdale.  The  inva- 
sion was  a  most  formidable  one.  There 
seems,  however,  a  considerable  di£fe- 
rence  among  these  various  chroniclers 
as  to  its  actual  extent.  According  to 
Paris,  the  ships  were  a  thousand ; 
while  Jugulf  makes  them  but  two  hun- 
dred, and  Malmsbury  and  others  rate 
them  at  three  hundred.  However  this 
may  be,  they  found  the  English  pre- 
pared, and  on  the  20th  of  September 
a  pitched  battle  was  fought  near  York ; 
the  English,  commanded  by  the  Earls 
Edwin  and  Murkar,  brothers-in-law  of 
Harold,  suffered  a  disastrous  defeat, 
and  the  earls  were  actually  besieged  in 
York,  when  Harold  hastened  to  their 
assistance.  The  account  of  the  battle 
is  so  magnificent — so  truly  Homeric  in 
its  style — that  we  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  of  extracting  it  at  lengrth  ; 
and  we  are  assured  that,  by  so  doing, 
we  shall  commit  no  trespass  on  the 
patience  of  our  readers :— . 
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**  King  Harold  Hardrada,  on  his  coal- 
black  steed,  with  his  helm  all  shining 
with  gold,  rode  from  the  lines,  and  came 
into  bearinp^,  and  then  this  extraordinary 
person,  who  united  in  himself  all  the 
types  of  an  age  that  vanished  for  ever  in 
lus  grave,  and  who  is  the  more  inte- 
resting, as  in  him  we  see  the  race  from 
which  the  Norman  sprang,  began  in  the 
rich  full  voice,  that  pealed  deep  as  an 
organ,  to  channt  his  impromptu  war- 
song.  He  halted  in  the  midst,  and  with 
great  composure  said — 

"  *  That  verse  is  but  ill-turned ;  I  must 
try  a  better.* 

**  He  passed  his  hand  over  his  brow, 
roused  an  instant,  and  then,  with  his  fair 
face  all  illumined,  he  burst  forth,  as  if 
inspired.  This  time,  air,  rhyme,  words, 
all  so  chimed  in  with  his  own  enthusiasm, 
and  that  of  his  men,  that  the  effect  was 
Irrepressible.  It  was,  indeed,  like  the 
charm  of  one  of  those  runs  which  are 
said  to  have  maddened  the  Berserker 
into  the  frenzy  of  war.  Meanwhile  the 
Saxon  phalanx  came  on,  slow  and  firm, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  battle  began. 
It  commenced  first  with  the  charge  of 
the  English  cavalrv  (never  numerous) 
led  by  Leofwine  and  Haco,  but  the  dou- 
ble palisade  of  the  Norman  spears  form- 
ed an  impassable  barrier,  and  the  horse- 
men, recoiling  from  the  frieze,  rode 
round  the  iron  circle,  without  other  da- 
mage than  the  spear  and  javelin  could 
effect.  Meanwhile  King  Uarold,  who 
had  dismounted,  marched,  as  was  his 
wont,  with  the  body  of  footmen.  He 
kept  his  foot  in  the  hollow  of  the  trian- 

fular  wedge,  whence  he  could  best  issue 
is  orders.  Avoiding  the  side  over 
which  Tostig  presided,  he  halted  his  ar- 
ray, in  full  centre  of  the  enemy,  where 
the  ravager  of  the  world,  streaming  hieh 
above  the  inner  rampart  of  shields, 
shewed  the  presence  of  the  giant  Har- 
drada. 

**  The  air  was  now  literally  darkened 
with  the  flights  of  arrows  and  spears ; 
and  in  a  war  of  missives  the  Saxons  were 
less  skilledthan  the  Norsemen.  Still  King 
Harold  restrained  the  ardour  of  his  men, 
who,  sore  harassed  1^  the  darts,  yearned 
to  close  on  the  foe.  He  himself,  standing 
on  a  little  eminence,  more  exposed  than 
bis  meanest  soldier,  deliberatelv  eyed 
the  rallies  of  the  horse,  and  watched  the 
moment  he  foresaw,  when,  encouraged 
by  his  own  suspense,  and  the  feeble  at- 
tacks of  the  cavalry,  the  Norsemen  would 
lift  up  their  spears  from  the  ground,  and 
advance  themselves  to  the  assault.  That 
moment  came ;  unable  to  withhold  their 
own  fiery  zeal,  stimulated  by  the  tramp, 
and  the  clash,  and  the  war-hymns  of 
their  king,  and  his  choral  Skalds,  the 
Norsemen  broke  ground  and  came  on. 


•  To  your  axes  and  charge  !*  cried  Ha- 
rold ;  and  passing  at  once  from  the  cen- 
tre to  the  front,  he  led  on  the  array. 
The  impetus  of  that  artful  phalanx  was 
tremendous  ;  it  pierced  through  the  ring 
of  the  Norwegians ;  it  clove  the  rampart 
of  the  shields,  and  King  Harold's  battle- 
axe  was  the  first  that  strode  into  the  in- 
nermost circle  that  guarded  the  ravager 
of  the  world.  Then  forth  from  under 
the  shade  of  that  great  flag,  came  him- 
self, also  on  foot,  Harold  Hardrada. 
Shouting  and  chaunting,  he  leaped  with 
long  strides  into  the  thick  of  the  on- 
slaught. He  had  flung  away  his  shield, 
and  swaying  with  both  his  hands  his 
enormous  sword,  he  hewed  down  man 
after  man,  till  space  grew  clear  before 
him  ;  and  the  English,  recoiling  in  awe 
before  an  image  of  might  and  strength 
that  seemed  superhuman,  left  but  one 
form  standing  firm  and  in  front  to  op- 
pose his  way.  At  that  moment  the  whole 
strife  seemed  not  to  belong  to  an  age 
comparatively  modem — it  took  a  cha- 
racter of  remotest  date;  and  Thor  and 
Odin  seemed  to  have  returned  to  the 
earth.  Behind  this  towering  and  Titan 
warrior,  their  wild  hair  streaming  long 
under  their  helms,  came  his  Skalds,  all 
sin^g  their  hymns,  drunk  with  the 
madness  of  battle.  And  the  ravt^er  of 
the  world  tossed  and  flapped  as  it  fol- 
lowed, so  that  the  vast  raven  wing  de- 
picted  on  itt  $ide  seemed  moved  with  life  ; 
and  calm  and  alone,  his  eye  watchful,  his 
axe  readufor  rush  or  for  sprina-^  but  firm 
as  an  oak  aaainst  flight — stooathe  last  of 
the  Saxon  kings. 

*<Down  bounded  Hardrada,  and  down 
shore  his  sword — Kin^  Harold's  shield 
was  cloven  in  two,  and  the  force  of  the 
blow  brought  himself  to  his  knee.  But, 
swift  as  the  flash  of  that  sword,  he 
sprang  to  his  feet,  and  as  Hardrada  still 
bowed  his  head,  not  recovered  from  the 
force  of  the  blow,  the  axe  of  the  Saxon 
came  so  full  on  his  helmet,  that  the  nant 
dropped  his  sword,  and  staggered  back, 
while  his  skalds  and  chiefs  rushed  around 
him.  The  gallant  stand  of  King  Harold 
saved  his  English  from  flight ;  and  now, 
as  they  saw  him,  almost  lost  in  the 
throng,  yet  still  cleaving  his  way — on — 
on — to  the  raven  standard — they  ri^^ied 
with  one  heart,  and  shouting  forth, 
*  Out,  out  r  *  Holy  Crosse !'  for^  their 
way  to  his  side,  and  the  fight  now  waged 
hot  and  eaual,  hand  to  hand.  Mean- 
while Hardrada,  home  a  little  apart, 
and  relieved  from  his  dusted  helmet,  re- 
covered the  {«hock  of  the  weightiest  blow 
that  had  ever  dimmed  his  eye  or  numbed 
his  hand.  Tossing  the  helmet  on  the 
ground,  his  bright  locks  glittering  like 
sunbeams,  he  rushed  back  to  the  melee. 
Agaui  helm  and  mail  went  down  before 
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him ;  again  through  the  crowd  he  saw 
the  arm  that  had  smitten  him  ;  a^ain  he 
sprang  forth  to  finish  the  war  with  one 
blow,  when  a  shaft  from  some  distant 
bow  pierced  the  throat,  which  the  casque 
now  left  bare ;  a  sound  like  the  wail  of 
a  death-song  murmured  brokenly  from 
his  lips,  which  then  gushed  out  with 
blood,  and,  tossing  his  arms  wildly,  he 
fell  to  the  ground  a  corpse.  At  that 
sight  a  yell  of  such  terror,  and  woe,  and 
wrath,  all  commingled,  arose  from  the 
Norsemen,  that  it  hushed  the  very  war 
for  the  moment  1  *  On  !'  cried  the  Saxon 
king,  *  let  our  earth  take  its  spoiler  I — 
on  to  the  standard,  and  the  day  is  our 
own  V 

"  *  On  to  the  standard !'  cried  Ilaco, 
who,  his  horse  slain  under  him,  all  bloody 
with  wounds  not  his  own,  now  came  to 
the  king's  side.  Grim  and  tall  rose  the 
standard,  and  the  streamer  wrinkled 
and  flapped  in  the  wind,  as  if  the  raven 
had  voice,  when,  right  before  Harold, 
right  between  him  and  the  banner,  stood 
Tostig  his  brother,  known  by  the  splen- 
dour of  his  mail — the  gold- work  on  his 
mantle — ^known  by  the  fierce  laugh  and 
defying  voice.  *  What  matter,'  cried 
Haeo  ;  '  strike,  O  king,  for  thy  crown !' 
Harold  grasped  Haco'sarm  convulsively, 
he  lowered  his  axe,  turned  round,  and 
passed  shudderingly  away.  Both  armies 
now  paused  from  the  attack,  for  both 
were  thrown  into  great  disorder,  and 
each  gladly  gave  respite  to  the  other,  to 
re-form  its  own  shattered  array.  The 
Norsemen  were  not  the  soldiers  to  yield 
because  their  leader  was  slain — rather 
the  more  resolute  to  fight,  since  revenge 
was  now  added  to  valour  ;  yet,  but  for 
the  daring  and  promptness  with  which 
Tostig  had  cut  his  way  to  the  standard, 
the  day  had  been  already  decided.  Dur- 
ing the  pause,  Harold,  summoning  Gurth, 
said  to  him,  with  great  emotion — *  For 
the  sake  of  nature,  for  the  love  of  God, 
go,  oh  Gurth — go  to  Tostig  ;  urge  him, 
now  Uardrada  is  dead,   urge  him  to 

peace 

The  Viking  refused  to  surrender,  and 
at  last  fell  oy  a  javelin  from  the  hand  of 
Haco.  As  if  in  him  had  been  embodied 
the  unyielding  war-god  of  the  Norsemen, 
in  that  death  died  the  last  hope  of  the 
Vikings — they  fell  literally  where  they 
stood ;  many,  from  sheer  exhaustion  and 
the  weight  of  their  mail,  died  without  a 
blow ;  and,  in  the  shades  of  nightfall, 
Harold  stood  amid  the  shattered  ram- 
part of  shields — his  foot  on  the  corpse  of 
the  standard-bearer — his  hand  on  the 
ravager  of  the  world.  *  Thy  brother's 
corpse  is  borne  yonder,'  said  Haco,  in 
the  ear  of  the  king,  as,  wiping  the  blood 
from  his  sword,  he  plunged  it  into  the 
sheath.'* 


The  splendour  and  beauty  of  this 
errand  historical  picture  it  would  be 
difficult,  indeed,  to  equal ;  and  great 
as  is  the  fame  which  the  author  has 
acquired  by  the  brilliant  beauty  of  his 
previous  productions,  there  are  strik- 
ing and  remarkable  passages  in  this 
book  which,  we  are  inclined  to  believe, 
have  never  been  equalled  in  the  annals 
of  English  literature.  Magnificent  as 
is  the  description  of  the  battle-scene 
which  we  have  just  extracted,  the  en- 
counter between  the  Welsh  king, 
Griffyth,  and  the  English  army  is 
scarcely  a  whit  behind  it.  Griflyth 
ap- Llewellyn,  the  most  accomplished 
prince  of  his  time  in  the  art  of  war, 
had  effected  an  alliance  with  Algar,  the 
Lord  of  Mercia,  and  joined  by  a  for- 
midable host  of  the  dreadful  vikings, 
had  broken  out  into  open  rebellion  in  the 
defiles  of  Wales,  which  country  being 
impracticable  for  the  evolutions  of  ca- 
valry, afforded  them  an  almost  inva- 
riable retreat.  It  was,  therefore, 
necessary  for  the  English  army  to 
advance  upon  foot,  storming  succes- 
sively these  mountain  fastnesses,  which 
the  Welsh  king  defended  inch  by  inch. 
Driven,  however,  successively  from 
these  defences  one  by  one,  the  indomi- 
table Welsh  king  at  last  took  up  his 
position  on  the  heights  of  Penmaen- 
mawr,  where,  protected  by  inaccessible 
rocks  and  lofty  mountains,  he  seemed 
to  defy  all  the  might  of  Saxon  Eng- 
land. The  place  of  this,  his  last  re- 
treat, beside  all  the  security  it  took 
from  nature,  had  a  claim  from  ancient 
art.  A  rude  Roman  fortress  rose  be- 
side the  stream,  and  near  it  the  grey 
ruins  of  the  imperial  city,  destroyed 
ages  ago  by  lightning. 

The  battle  scene  is  grand  in  terrible 
beauty : — 

**  Once  in  the  open  space,  the  sceno 
was  terrific.  Brief  as  had  been  the  on- 
slaught,  the  carnage  was  already  un- 
speakable. By  dint  of  sheer  physical 
numbers,  animated  by  a  valour  that 
seemed  as  the  frenzy  of  madmen  or 
the  hunger  of  wolves,  hosts  of  the  Bri- 
tons had  crossed  trench  and  stream, 
seizing  with  their  hands  the  points  of 
the  spears  opposed  to  them,  bounding 
over  the  corpses  of  their  countrymen, 
and,  with  yells  of  wild  joy,  rushing;  upon 
the  close-serried  lines,  drawn  up  before 
the  port.  The  stream  seemed  literally 
to  run  gore.  Pierced  by  javelins  and 
arrows,  corpses  floated  and  vanished; 
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while  numbers,  undeterred  by  the  hayoo, 
leaped  into  the  waves  from  the  opposite 
banks.  Like  bears,  that  surround  the 
ship  of  a  sea-king  beneath  the  polar 
meteors,  or  the  midnight  sun  of  the 
north,  oame  the  savage  warriors, 
through  that  glaring  atmosphere. 

'*  Amidst  all,  two  forms  were  pre- 
eminent— the  one,  tall  and  towermg, 
stood  by  the  trench,  and  behind  a  ban- 
ner, that  now  drooped  round  the  stave, 
now  streamed  wide  and  broad,  stirred 
by  the  rush  of  men,  for  the  night  in 
itself  was  breezeless,  with  a  vast  Danish 
axe,  wielded  by  both  hands,  stood  this 
man,  confronting  hundreds,  and  at  each 
stroke,  rapid  as  the  lion,  fell  a  foe.  All 
round  him  was  a  wall  of  his  own — the 
dead.  But  in  the  centre  of  the  space, 
loading  on  a  fresh  troop  of  shouting 
Welshmen,  who  had  found  their  way 
from  another  part,  was  a  form  which 
seemed  charmed  against  arrow  and 
spear  ;  for  the  defensive  arms  of  this 
chief  were  as  slight  as  if  worn  but  for 
ornament.  A  small  corselet  of  gold 
covering  the  centre  of  his  breast;  a 
gold  collar  of  twisted  wires  circled  his 
throat,  and  a  gold  bracelet  adorned  his 
bare  arm,  dropping  gore,  not  bis  own, 
from  the  wrist  to  the  elbow.  He  was 
small  and  slight -shaped,  below  the 
common  standard  of  men,  but  he  seemed 
as  one  made  a  giant  by  the  sublimer  in- 
spiration of  war.  He  wore  no  helmet, 
merely  a  golden  circlet ;  and  his  hair, 
of  %  deep  red,  longer  than  was  usual 
with  the  Welsh,  hung  like  the  mane  of 
a  lion  over  his  shoulders,  tossing  loose 
with  each  stride.  His  eyes  glared  like 
the  tiger*s  at  night,  and  he  leaped  on 
the  spears  with  a  bound.  Lost  a  mo- 
ment amidst  hostile  ranks,  save  by  the 
bright  glitter  of  his  short  sword,  he 
made  amidst  all  a  path  for  himself  and 
his  followers,  and  emerged  from  the 
heart  of  the  steel,  unscathed  and  loud 
breathing ;  while  round  the  line  he  had 
broken,  wheeled  and  closed  his  wild 
men,  striking,  rushing,  slaying,  slain. 

"^Pardieuf  this  is  war  worth  the 
sharing,*  said  the  knight,  who,  left  to 
himself,  did  not  hesitate  a  moment 
more,  and  he  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
Welsh  force,  headed  by  the  chief  with 
the  golden  panoply.  Secure  in  his  ring- 
mail  against  the  bright  weapons  of  the 
Welsh,  the  sweep  of  the  Norman  sword 
was  aa  the  scythe  of  death.  Right  and 
left  he  smote  through  the  throng,  which 
he  took  in  the  flank,  and  had  almost 
gained  the  small  phalanx  of  Saxons, 
that  lay  firm  in  the  midst,  when  the 
Cymrian  chief's  flashing  eye  was  drawn 
to  this  new  and  strange  foe  by  the  roar 
and  the  groans  round  the  Norman's 
way ;   and  with  the  half-naked  breast 


agahist  the  shirt  of  mail,  and  the  short 
Roman  sword  against  the  long  Norman 
falchion,  the  lion  king  of  Wales  fronted 
the  knight. 

•*  Unequal  seems  the  encounter.  So 
quick  was  the  spring  of  the  Briton,  so 
pliant  his  arm,  and  so  rapid  his  weapon, 
that  that  good  knight  (who,  rather 
from  skill  and  valour  than  prowess  of 
William's  band  of  martial  brothers) 
would  willingly  have  preferred  to  be 
before  him,  Fitzosborne,  or  Mont- 
gomery, all  clad  in  steel,  and  armed 
with  mace  and  steel,  than  parried  those 
dazzling  strokes,  and  fronted  the  angry 
majesty  of  that  helmless  brow.  Al- 
ready the  strong  rings  of  his  mail  had 
been  twice  pierced,  and  his  blood 
trickled  fast,  while  his  great  sword  had 
but  smitten  the  air  in  its  sweeps  at  the 
foe,  when  the  Saxon  phalanx,  taking 
advantage  of  the  breach  in  the  ring  thut 
girt  them,  caused  by  this  diversiou, 
and  recognizing,  with  fierce  ire,  the 
gold  torque  and  breastplate  of  the 
Welsh  king,  made  their  desperate 
charge.  Then  for  some  minutes  the 
p^le-m^le  was  confused. and  indistinct. 
Blows,  blind  and  at  random — death 
coming  no  man  knew  whence  or  how, 
till  discipline  and  steadfast  order  (which 
the  Saxons  kept  as  by  mechanism 
through  the  discord)  obstinately  pre- 
vailed. The  wedge  forced  its  way ; 
and,  though  reduced  in  numbers  and 
sore  wounded,  the  Saxon  troops  cleared 
the  ring,  and  joined  the  main  force 
drawn  up  by  the  fort,  and  guarded 
in  the  rere  by  its  walls.  Meanwhile 
Harold,  supported  by  the  band  under 
Leswolf,  had  succeeded  at  length  in 
repelling  farther  reinforcements  of  the 
Welsh  at  the  more  accessible  part  of 
the  trenches ;  and  casting  now  his  prac- 
tised eye  over  the  field,  he  issued  orders 
for  some  of  the  men  to  regain  the  fort, 
and  open  from  the  battlements  and 
from  every  loophole,  the  batteries  of 
stone  and  javelins,  which  then  (with 
the  Saxons,  unskilled  in  sieges)  formed 
the  main  artillery  of  forts.  These  or- 
ders given,  he  planted  Leswolf  and 
most  of  his  band  to  keep  watch  round 
the  trenches ;  and  shading  his  eye  with 
his  hand,  and  looking  towards  the 
moon,  all  waning  and  dimmed  in  the 
watch-fires,  he  said  calmly — 

•*  *  Now  patience  fights  for  us.  Ere 
the  moon  reaches  yon  hill -top,  the  troops 
at  Abu  and  Caerneu  will  be  on  the 
slopes  of  Penmaur,  and  cut  off  the  re- 
treat of  yon  strife.* 

"  But  as  the  earl,  with  his  axe  swung 
over  his  shoulder,  and  followed  by  some 
half  score  or  more  with  his  banner, 
strode  on  where  the  wild  war  was  now 
mainly   concentered,  just  midway  he- 
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tween  trench  and  fort,  Griffith  canght 
sight  both  of  the  banner  and  the  earl, 
and  left  the  press  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  had  gained  the  greatest  advan- 
tage, and  when,  indeed,  but  for  the 
Norman,  who,  wounded  as  he  was,  and 
unused  to  fight  on  foot,  stood  resolute 
in  the  van,  the  Saxons,  wearied  out 
by  numbers,  and  falling  fast  beneath 
the  javelins,  would  have  fled  from  their 
walls,  and  so  sealed  their  fate,  for  the 
Welsh  would  have  entered  at  their 
heels.  But  it  was  the  misfortune  of  the 
Welsh  heroes  never  to  learn  that  war 
is  a  science ;  and  instead  of  now  cen- 
tering all  force  on  the  point  most  weak- 
ened, the  whole  fidd  vanished  from  the 
fierce  eye  of  the  Welsh  king,  when  ho 
saw  the  banner  and  form  of  Harold. 
The  earl  beheld  the  coming  foe  wheeling 
round  as  the  hawk  on  the  heron  ;  halt- 
ed, drew  up  his  few  men  in  a  semicircle, 
with  their  large  shields  as  a  rampart, 
and  their  level  spears  as  a  palisade, 
and  before  them  all,  as  a  tower,  stood 
Harold  with  his  axe.  In  a  minute  more 
he  was  sucrounded,  and  through  the 
rain  of  javelins  that  poured  round  him, 
brightly  glittered  the  sword  of  GrifFyth. 
But  Harold,  more  practised  than  the 
wild  Graville  in  the  sword-play  of  the 
Welsh,  and  unencumbered  by  other  de- 
fensive armour  (save  only  the  helm, 
which  was  shaped  like  the  Normans), 
than  his  light  coat  of  mail,  opposed 
auickness  to  quickness,  and  suddenly 
ciropping  his  axe,  sprang  upon  his  foe, 
and  clasping  him  round  with  the  left 
arm,  witn  the  right  hand  griped  at  his 
throat. 

"  *  Yield,  and  auartcr  1 — ^yield  for  thy 
life,  son  of  Llewellyn  !* 

<*  Strong  was  that  embrace,  and  death- 
like that  gripe ;  yet  as  the  snake  from 
the  hand  of  the  dervise — as  a  ghost 
from  the  grasp  of  the  dreamer — ^the 
little  Cymrian  glided  away,  and  the 
broken  torque  was  all  that  remained  in 
the  clutch  of  Harold.  At  this  moment 
a  mighty  yell  of  despair  broke  from  the 
Welsh  near  the  fort.  Stones  and  jave- 
lins rained  upon  them  from  the  walls  ; 
and  the  fierce  Norman  was  in  the 
midst  with  his  sword,  drinking  blood ; 
but  not  for  javelin,  stone,  and  sword, 
shrank  and  shouted  the  Welshmen. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  trenches  were 
marching  against  them  their  own  coun- 
trymen, the  rival  tribes  that  helped  the 
stran&^er  to  rend  the  land ;  ana  far  to 
the  right  were  seen  the  spears  of  the 
Saxon  from  Aber,  and  to  the  left  was 
heard  the  shout  of  the  forces  under 
Godwin,  from  Caerneu ;  and  they  who 
had  caught  the  leopard  in  his  lair,  were 
now  themselves  the  prey  caught  in  the 
toils.     With  new  heart,  as  they  beheld 


these  reinforcements,  the  Saxons  press- 
ed on.  Tumult,  and  flight,  and  indis- 
criminate slaughter,  wrapped  the  field. 
The  Welsh  rushed  to  the  streams  and 
the  trenches,  and  in  the  bustle  and  hul- 
labaloo, Griffyth  was  swept  along,  as  a 
bull  by  a  torrent,  still  facing  the  foe ; 
now  chiding,  now  inciting  his  own  men ; 
now  rushing  alone  on  the  pursuers,  and 
halting  their  onslaught,  he  gained,  still  - 
unmolested,  the  stream,  paused  a  mo- 
ment, laughed  loud,  and  sprang  into  the 
wave.  A  hundred  iavelins  hissed  into 
the  bloody  and  swollen  waters. 

"  •  Hold  !*  cried  Harold  the  earl,  lift- 
ing his  hand  on  high,  '  no  dastard  dart 
at  the  brave !'  *' 

To  add  one  single  word  of  com- 
ment upon  the  glorious  beauty  of  this 
scene,  unequalled,  since  the  days  of 
Scott»  for  interest  and  animation,  for 
breadth  of  drawing  and  magnificent  ef- 
fect, were  worse  than  profanation.  EUul 
we  not  already  trespassed  very  large- 
ly upon  the  bounds  allotted  to  us— 
we  should  add  to  this  extract  the 
narration  of  Harold's  visit  to  the  court 
of  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  as  present- 
ing, perhaps,  the  best  specimen  which 
the  book  i^ords  of  the  author's  pecu- 
liar and  wonderfully  graphic  power  of 
portraying  the  habits  and  manners  of 
the  times  in  which  the  scene  of  his 
story  is  laid ;  but  as  we  have  so  largely 
exceeded  our  prescribed  limits,  we 
must,  however  reluctant,  omit  it. 

In  order  more  fully  to  develop  the 
attributes  of  the  age  in  which  the 
scene  of  this  story  is  laid,  the  author 
has  made  a  liberal  use  of  its  supersti- 
tions ;  and  we  have,  accordingly, the  cha- 
racter of  the  prophetess  Huda,  drawn 
with  ^eat  power  and  beauty.  She  is 
described  as  one  of  the  last  remnants 
of  that  race,  who,  under  the  outward 
semblance  of  Christianity,  secretly 
cultivated  the  worship  of  Thor  and 
Odin.  Her  worthy  father,  as  we  are 
informed,  <<  had  died  as  he  had  wished 
to  die,  the  last  man  aboard  his  ship» 
with  the  soothing  conviction  that  the 
Valkyrs  would  bear  him  to  Valhalla." 
She  was  left  an  orphan — an  English- 
woman at  hearty  but  as  much  a  Dane 
in  her  habits,  «  as  if  she  had  been  horn 
and  reared  amidst  the  glades  and  knolls 
from  which  the  smoke  of  her  hearth 
rose  through  the  old  Roman  com- 
pluvium."  A  grand  and  magnificent 
conception  is  the  picture  of  wis  mys- 
terious vala;   and  if  these  sour  and 
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Atrabilious  crhicsy  who  attribute  tbe 
results  which  its  author  has  achieved 
to  incessant  industry^  and  laborious 
working  up  of  minute  details,  can  gaze 
mimoved  on  the  glorious  lineaments  of 
that  splendid  picture — can  gaze,  and 
gazing  deny  that  it  was  drawn  by  the 
hand  of  a  master,  they  are  truly  in- 
seniible  to  the  power  of  the  sublime 
and  beautiful  ;  **  neither  could  they 
be  persuaded  though  one  rose  from  the 
dead." 

The  very  beautiful  and  skilful 
mode  in  which  he  has  worked  up 
their  ancient  superstitions,  mate- 
rially enhance  the  Interest  of  the 
Btory ;  but  there  is  something  so  awful 
and  so  grandly  sublime  about  the  fe- 
vered visions  of  the  giant  prophetess, 
that  while  we  willingly  accord  to  the 
author  the  highest  praise  which  is  due 
to  the  triumph  of  his  genius  and  art, 
we  feel  a  greater  pleasure  in  contem- 
plating the  aweet  and  touchingly  beau- 
tiful portrait  of  her  grandchild,  Edith, 
to  whom  the  Vala  forms  so  terrible 
and  dark  a  contrast. 

Waving  his  wand  above  that  "realm 
of  shadows  which  lies  behind  the  Nor- 
man conquest,'*  among  those  mighty 
forms  which  the  author  has  brought 
to  life,  the  contemplation  of  which 
has  afforded  to  us  the  greatest  plea- 
sore,  are  Harold  and  the  Norman 
conqueror.  They  stand  out  from  this 
grand  historical  picture  with  a  breadth 
of  drawing,  and  a  magnificence  of  ef- 
fect, which  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been 
equalled.  We  have  them  living  and 
breathing  before  us:  the  lofty,  gene- 
rous, and  noble  Saxon,  so  sorely  tried, 
and  so  bravely  surmounting  the  strug- 
gle ;  the  wily  and  astute  Norman,  so 
keenly  alive  to  the  chances  of  the 
mighty  game  ;  not  a  touch  which  could 
complete  the  portrait  is  wanting.  Both 
have  our  admiration — one  our  sympa- 
thy and  love.  But  we  caimot  conclude 
this  notice  without  allowing  the  au- 
thor to  describe  the  last  scene  of  ail, 
and,  possibly,  the  most  touchingly 
beautiful,  which  concludes  this  event* 
inl  hutory,  and  in  which  is  told  all 
that  remains  to  be  narrated  of  its  in- 
cidents :— 

"  The  sun  had  set,  the  first  star  was 
in  heaven,  'the  Fighting  Man'  was  laid 
low,  and  on  that  spot,  where  now,  all 
forlorn  and  shattered,  amidst  stagnant 
water,  stands  the  altar-stone  of  Battle- 
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Abbey,  rose  the  glittering  dragon  that 
surmounted  the  consecrated  burner  of 
the  Norman  victor. 

**  Close  by  his  banner,  amidst  the 
piles  of  the  dead,  William  the  Conqueror 
pitched  his  pavilion,  and  sat  at  meat ; 
and  over  all  the  plain,  far  and  near, 
torches  were  moving,  like  meteors  on  a 
marsh :  for  the  duko  had  permitted  the 
Saxon  women  to  search  for  the  bodies 
of  their  lords  ;  and  as  he  sat,  and  talked, 
and  laughed,  there  entered  the  tent  two 
humble  monks ;  their  lowly  mien,  their 
dejected  faces,  their  homely  serge,  in 
mournful  contrast  to  the  Joy  and  splen- 
dour of  the  victory-feast. 

"  They  came  to  the  Conqueror  and 
knelt       •••••• 

*  We  come  but  to  ask,'  they  said,  *to 
bury  in  our  sacred  cloisters,  the  corpse 
of  him,  so  lately  king  over  all  England 
— our  benefactor  Harold.' 

•'  The  duke's  brow  fell. 

**  •  And  see,*  said  Ail  red  eagerly,  as 
he  drew  out  a  leathern  pouch,  *  we  have 
brought  with  us  all  the  gold  that  our 
poor  crypts  contained,  for  we  mis- 
doubted this  day,'  and  he  poured  out  the 
glittering  pieces  at  the  Conqueror's  feet. 

"•No!"  said  William,  faercely,  *we 
take  no  gold  for  a  traitor's  body,  no  not 
even  if  Gitba,  the  usurper's  brother,  of- 
fered us  its  weight  in  the  shining  metal 
— unburied  be  the  accursed  of  the 
Church,  and  let  the  birds  of  prey  feed 
their  young  with  his  carcase.* 

•*  Two  murmurs,  distinct  in  tone  and 
meaning,  were  heard  in  that  assembly ; 
the  one  of  approval  from  fierce  merce- 
naries insolent  with  triumph :  the  other 
of  generous  discontent,  and  indignant 
amaze,  from  the  large  majority  of  Nor- 
man nobles.  But  William's  brow  was 
still  dark,  and  his  eye  still  stern,  for  his 
policy  confirmed  his  passions ;  and  it  was 
only  by  stigmatizing,  as  dishonoured  and 
accursed,  the  memory  and  the  cause  of 
the  dead  king,  that  he  could  justify  the 
sweeping  spoliation  of  them  who  had 
fought  agamst  himself,  and  confiscate 
the  lands  to  which  his  own  Quens  and 
warriors  looked  for  their  reward. 

The  murmurs  had  just  died  into  a 
thrilling  hush,  when  a  woman,  who  had 
followed  the  monks  unperceived  and  un- 
heeded, passed,  with  a  swift  and  nobeless 
step,  to  the  duke's  footstool ;  and,  without 
bending  knee  to  the  ground,  said,  in  a 
voice  which  though  low  was  heard  by  all, 

'*  *  Norman,  in  the  name  of  the  women 
of  England,  I  tell  thee,  that  thou  darest 
not  do  this  wrong  to  the  hero  who  died 
in  defence  of  their  hearths  and  their 
children.' 

Before  she  spoke  she  had  thrown 
back  her  hood  ;  her  hair,  dishevelled, 
fell  over  her  shoulders,  glittering  like 
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gold  in  the  blaze  of  the  banquet-lights, 
and  that  wondrous  beauty,  without  pa- 
rallel amidst  the  dames  of  England, 
shone  like  the  vision  of  an  accusing  an- 
gel, on  the  eyes  of  the  startled  duke  and 
the  breathless  knights.  But,  twice  in 
her  life,  Edith  beheld  that  awful  man : 
once,  when  roused  from  her  reverie  of 
innocent  love,  by  the  holiday  pomp  of 
bis  troops  and  banners,  the  child-like 
maid  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  grassy 
knoIl.i-.and  once  again,  when  in  the 
hour  of  his  triumph,  and  amidst  the 
wrecks  of  England,  on  the  field  of  San- 
guelac,  with  a  soul  surviving  the  crush- 
ed and  broken  heart,  the  faith  of  the 
lofty  woman  defended  the  hero  dead. 

There,  with  knee  unbent,  and  form 
unquailing,  with  marble  cheek,  and 
haughty  eye,  she  faced  the  Conqueror  ; 
and  as  she  ceased,  his  noble  barons 
broke  into  bold  applause. 

«*  *  Who  art  thou  ?'  said  William,  if 
not  daunted  at  least  amazed,  *  methinks 
I  have  seen  thy  face  before — thou  art 
not  Harold's  wife  or  sister.' 

"  *  Dread  lord,*  said  Osgood,  •  she 
was  the  betrothed  of  Harold,  but  as 
within  the  degrees  of  kin,  the  Church 
forbade  their  union,  and  they  obeyed  the 
Church.* 

**  Out  from  the  banquet  throng  step- 
ped Mallet  de  Graville.  *  O,  my  liege,' 
said  he,  '  thou  hast  promised  me  land 
and  earldom  ;  instead  of  these  gifts  un- 
deserved, bestow  on  me  the  right  to 
bury  and  to  honor  the  remains  of  Ha- 
rold ;  to-day  I  took  from  him  my  life : 
let  me  give  all  I  can  in  return — a 
grave.' 

**  William  paused  ;  but  the  sentiment 
of  the  assembly,  so  clearly  pronounced, 
and  it,  may  be,  his  own  better  nature, 
which,  ere  polluted  by  plotting  craft, 
and  hardened  by  despotic  ire,  was  mag- 
nanimous and  heroic,  moved  and  won 
him. 

**  *  Lady,'  said  he,  gently, '  thou  ap- 
pealest  not  in  vain  to  Norman  knight- 
hood: thy  rebuke  was  iust,  and  T  re- 
pent me  of  a  hasty  impulse.  Mallet  de 
Graville,  thy  prayer  is  granted — ^to  thy 
choice  be  consigned  the  place  of  burial 
— to  thy  care,  the  funeral  rites  of  him 
whose  soul  hath  passed  out  of  human 
judgment.' 

*•  The  feast  was  over.  AVilliam  the 
Conqueror  slept  on  his  couch,  aiid  round 
him  slumbered  his  Norman  kiiights, 
dreaming  of  baronies  to  come ;  and  still 
the  torches  moved  dismally  to  and  fro 
the  waste  of  death ;  and  through  the 
hush  of  night  was  heard,  far  and  near, 
the  wail  of  women. 

'•Accompanied  by  the  brothers  of 
Waltham,  and  attended  by  link- bearers, 
Mallet  de  Graville  was  yet  engaged  in  the 


search  for  the  royal  dead,  and  the  search 
was  vain.  Deeper  and  stiller  the  au« 
turonal  moon  rose  to  its  melancholy 
noon,  and  lent  its  ghastly  aid  to  the 
glare  of  the  redder  lights  ;  but  on  leaT- 
ing  the  pavilion  they  nad  missed  Edith ; 
she  had  gone  from  them  alone,  and  was 
lost  in  that  dreadful  wilderness.  And 
Ailred  said,  despondingly — 

"  *  Perchance  we  may  already  bavo 
seen  the  corpse  we  search  for,  and  not  re- 
cognised it ;  for  the  face  may  bo  mutilated 
with  wounds.  And  therefore  it  is  that 
Saxon  wives  and  mothers  haunt  our 
battle-fields,  discovering  those  they 
search  by  signs  not  known  without  the 
household.' 

"  '  Ay,'  said  the  Norman,  *  I  compre- 
hend thee,  by  the  letter  or  device,  in 
which,  according  to  your  customs,  your 
warriors  impress  on  their  own  forms 
some  token  of  affection,  or  some  fancied 
charm  against  ill.' 

*'  '  It  is  so,'  answered  the  monk ; 
*  wherefore  I  grieve  that  we  have  lost 
the  guidance  of  the  maid.'«. 

*•  While  thus  conversing,  they  had 
retraced  their  steps,  almost  in  despair, 
towarils  the  duke's  pavilion. 

"  *  See,'  said  de  Graville,  *how  near 
yon  lonely  woman  hath  come  to  the  tent 
of  the  duke — yea,  to  the  foot  of  the  lowly 
^onfanon,  which  supplanted  *' the  Fight- 
ing Man."  Pardex  !  my  heart  bleeds  to 
see  her  striving  to  lift  up  the  heavy 
dead !' 

"The  monks  neared  the  spot,  and 
Osgood  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  almost  joy- 
ful, <  It  is  Edith  the  fair  1  This  way  the 
torches  ;  hither,  quick  !' 

**  The  corpses  had  been  flung  in  irre- 
verent haste  from  either  side  ot  the  gon- 
fanon,  to  make  room  for  the  banner  of 
the  conquest  and  the  pavilion  of  the 
feast.  Huddled  together  they  lay  in 
that  holy  bed  ;  and  the  woman  silently, 
and  by  the  help  of  no  light  save  the  moon, 
was  intent  on  her  search.  She  waved  her 
hand  impatiently  as  they  approached,  as 
if  jealous  of  the  dead,  but  as  she  had 
not  sought,  so  neither  did  she  offer  them 
aid.  Moaning  low  to  herself,  she  de- 
sisted from  her  task,  and  knelt,  watching 
them  and  shaking  her  head  mournfully, 
as  they  removed  helm  after  helm,  and 
lowered  the  torches  upon  stem  and  livid 
brows.  At  length  the  lights  fell  red 
and  full  on  the  ghastly  face  of  Uaco^ 
proud  and  sad  as  in  life. 

*•  De  Graville  uttered  an  exclamation : 
'  The  king's  nephew ;  be  sure  the  king  is 
near.* 

"  A  shudder  went  over  the  woman's 
form  and  the  moaning  ceased.  They  un- 
helraed  another  corpse,  and  the  monks 
and  the  knight,  after  one  glance,  turned 
away,  sickened  and  awe-stricken  at  the 
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sight ;  for  the  face  was  all  defeatured 
and  mangled  with  wounds  ;  and  nought 
could  they  recognise  save  the  ravaged 
majesty  of  what  had  been  roan.  But  at 
the  sight  of  that  face  a  wild  shriek  broke 
from  Edith's  breast.  She  started  to  her 
feet,  put  aside  the  monks  with  a  wild  and 
angry  gesture,  and  bending  over  the 
face,  sought  with  her  long  hair  to  wipe 
from  it  the  clotted  blood;  then,  with 
convulsive  fingers,  she  strove  to  loosen 
tho  buckles  of  the  breast  mail.  The 
knight  knelt  to  assist  her.  '  No,  no,' 
she  gasped,  *  he  is  mine,  mine  now  !* 
Her  hands  bled  as  the  mail  gave  way  to 
her  efforts.  The  tunic  beneath  was  all 
dabbled  with  blood.  She  rent  the  folds, 
and  on  the  breast,  just  above  the  si- 
lenced heart,  was  punctured  in  the  old 
Saxon  letters  the  word  *  Edith,*  and  just 
below,  in  characters  more  fresh,  the  word 
•England.* 

**  *  See,  see  V  she  cried  in  piercing  ac- 
cents, and  clasping  the  dead  mher  arms, 
she  kissed  the  lips,  and  called  aloud  in 
words  of  the  tenderest  endearments,  as  if 
she  addressed  the  living.  All  knew  then 
that  the  search  was  ended;  all  knew 
that  the  eyes  of  love  had  recognised  the 
dead. 

••  •  Wed,  wed,*  murmured  the  betroth- 
ed, « wed  at  last  O  Harold,  Harold  ! 
the  fates  were  true  and  kind,*  and  layino^ 
her  head  gently  on  the  breast  of  the  dead, 
she  smiled  and  died. 

••  At  the  east  end  of  the  choir,  in  the 
abbey  of  Waltham,  was  long  shown  the 
tomb  of  the  last  Saxon  king,  inscribed 
with  the  touchmg  words,  '  Harold  In- 
felix.*  But  not  under  that  stone,  ac- 
cording to  the  chronicler  who  should 
best  know  the  truth,  mouldered  the 
dust  of  him,  in  whose  grave  was  buried 
an  epoch  in  human  annals. 

*'  *  Let  his  corpse,'  said  William  the 
Norman,  *  let  his  corpse  guard  the  coasts 
which  his  life  madlv  defended ;  let  the  seas 
wail  his  dirge  and  girdle  his  grave,  and 
his  spirit  protect  the  land  which  hath 
passed  to  the  Norman's  sway  ;'  and  Mal- 
tot  de  Graville  assented  to  the  word  of 
his  chief ;  for  his  knightly  heart  turned 
into  honor  the  latent  taunt ;  and  well  he 
knew  that  Harold  could  have  chosen  no 
burial  spot  so  worthy  his  English  spirit 
and  his  Koman  end. 

"  The  tomb  at  Waltham  would  have  ex- 
cluded the  faithful  ashes  of  the  betroth- 
ed whose  heart  had  broken  on  the  bosom 
tho  bad  found.  More  gentle  was  the 
grave  in  the  temple  of  heaven,  and  be- 
wuled  by  the  bndal  death-dirge  of  the 
everlasting  sea. 

'*  So,  in  that  sentiment  of  poetry  and 
love  which  made  half  the  religion  of  a 
Norman  knight,  l^lallet  de  Graville  suf- 
fered death  to  unite  those  whom  life  had 


divided.  In  the  holy  burial  ground  that 
encircled  a  small  Saxon  chapel  on  the 
shore,  and  near  the  spot  on  which  Wil- 
liam had  leaped  to  land,  one  grave  re- 
ceived the  betrothed,  and  the  tomb  of 
Waltham  only  honoured  an  empty 
name. 

•*  Eight  centuries  have  rolled  away, 
and  where  is  the  Norman  now,  or  where 
is  not  the  Saxon  ?  The  little  urn  that 
sufficed  for  the  mighty  lord,  is  despoiled 
of  his  very  dust ;  but  the  tombless  shado 
of  the  kingly  freeman  still  guards  the 
coasts  and  rests  upon  the  seas.  In  many 
a  noiseless  field,  with  thoughts  for  ar- 
mies, your  relics,  O  Saxon  heroes,  have 
won  back  the  victory  from  the  bones  of 
the  Norman  saints  ;  and  whenever,  with 
fairer  fates,  freedom  opposes  force,  and 
justice,  redeeming  the  old  defeat,  smites 
down  the  armed  frauds  that  would  con- 
secrate the  wrong,  smile,  O  soul  of  our 
Saxon  Harold,  smile,  appeased,  on  the 
Saxon*s  land !" 


In  comparing  this  work  with  the 
former  productions  of  the  author,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  that  it  is  one  of 
a  higher  and  loftier  aim  than  any 
which  have  preceded  it.  No  attempt 
has  been  made  to  interest  the  reader 
by  scenes  of  startling  effect,  by  ezag« 
gerated  sentiment,  or  by  any  of  those 
ordinary  devices,  often  so  sucoessful- 
ly  adopted  by  writers  of  fiction. 
The  brilliant  pictures  in  which  its 
pages  abound,  the  lofty  and  graceful 
portraits  of  the  mighty  dead,  have  all 
the  sober  charms  of  truth  and  reality  ; 
and  as  a  commentary  upon  the  obscure 
history  of  remote  ages,  it  is  an  in- 
valuable addition  to  the  literature  of 
England.  Difficult  as  it  was  to  link 
the  long- forgotten  past  with  our  own 
times,  by  associations  which  are  im- 
perishable, because  they  belong  to  all 
ages  and  to  all  countries,  the  author 
has  been  completely  successful.  If  this 
work  has  less  of  tender  and  touching 
interest  than  the  *'  Last  of  the  Barons," 
it  is  unquestionably  enriched  by  more 
varied  learning.  The  style  is  more 
pure  and  classic,  the  conceptions  more 
grand  and  lofty,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  historical  narration  is  en- 
livened by  a  living  vein  of  the  most 
exquisite  and  beautiful  poetry. 

The  part  o£«the  work  which  will  be 
found  least  iif  cresting  to  the  general 
reader,  is,  j^ssibly,  the  first  volume, 
which  is  somewhat  like  the  exordium 
of  a  speech  before  the  orator  has  fully 
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warmed  with  a  subject^  which  at  first  contrived  to  invest  details  of  history, 
sight  might  be  supposed  one  to  afford  apparently  so  uninteresting,  be  will 
little  scope  for  a  display  of  his  peculiar  turn  over  the  last  page,  as  we  have 
powers.  But  let  him  go  on,  and  done,  with  a  deep  regret,  that  the  voice 
when  the  glorious  conceptions  of  whose  tones  have  charmed  his  ear  is 
genius  have  dawned  upon  him — when  hushed,  and  upon  his  memory  these 
his  eye  is  dazzled  by  the  magnificent  scenes  and  pictures  of  enchanting  beau- 
pictures  of  beauty  which  rise  upon  his  ty  will  often  return,  which  have 
view — when  his  heart  is  touched  by  made  unto  the  author  a  name  to  be 
the  soft  and  deep  pathos,  and  his  mind  remembered  in  his  land's  language, 
is  stirred  by  the  lofty  grandeur  with  and  which,  as  long  as  that  language 
which  the  master-art  of  genius  has  endures,  can  never  die. 


TO   THE   RELIGIOUS   MEMORY   OF   W.    A.   BUTLER. 

Between  the  boundaries  of  this  world  of  death 

And  that  bright  region  where  the  Glory  dwells, 
That  Nature  yearns  for  from  her  inmost  cells, 

The  Shadowy  Vale — so  Israel's  poet  saith — 

Winds  far  away  all  verdurous ;  and  beneath, 

From  unseen  source,  the  oblivious  river  wells, 
Which  waters  with  its  streams  those  silent  dells— 

Soft-flowing  as  a  slumbering  infant's  breath. 

There,  'mid  the  canoniz'd  phantom  of  all  time. 
Immaculate  Berkley  rests  his  laurelled  head ; 

There  Edmund,  seer-like,  meditates  sublime  ; 

With  these  shalt  thou  enjoy  that  blissful  bourne, 
O  spiritual  Patriot !  whom  we  mourn — 
Whom  the  Cnurch  mourns  in  tears  she  long  must  shed ! 

C.  I.  Black. 


THE    stranger's    PARTING. 

(FROM  THB  ROMAIC.) 

And  DOW  'tis  May,  now  fresh  and  fair,  now  Springtide's  glorious  season. 
And  now  again  to  house  and  home,  must  turn  him  home  the  Stranger ; 
By  night  he  saddles  still  his  horse,  by  night  he  shoes  his  courser. 
With  silver  nails  he  shoes  him  well,  with  nails  of  gold  and  silver ; 
And  on  his  neck  a  bridle  flings,  with  pearls  all  rich  embroidered — 
The  maiden  who  the  Stranger  loves — the  maiden  who  adores  him — 
Holds  near  the  light,  and  lights  him  well,  and  pours  the  parting  beaker — 
At  every  cup  she  pours  him  out,  at  every  turn  she  spcaketh — 
"  Oh  1  take  me,  lord  I  oh !  take  me  home  1  oh  1  take  me  with  thee.  Stranger ! 
That  supper  I  may  dress  for  thee,  the  couch  spread  where  thou  sleepest. 
And  then  mine  own  may  spread  beside,  mine  own  spread  close  beside  thee  1" 
**  Where  now  I  go,  dear  maiden  mine  I  no  maiden  can  go  with  me. 
Men  only  can  therein  abide — young  men  alone — young  soldiers  I" 
**  Well,  deck  me  then  in  Prankish  c&ess,  a  man's  apparel  give  me — 
Give  me  a  courser  fleet  and  strong — ^give  me  a  golden  saddle — 
And  I  will  off  with  thee  at  once,  Tike  thee  a  brave  young  soldier  I 
Oh  I  take  me,  lord  I  oh  1  take  rac,  level — oh  I  take  mc  with  thee.  Stranger  V* 

M.  S.  J. 
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CHINA     AND     THE     CHINB8B. 


CHAPTER    X..-AGRICULTURE  —  CHINESE    AN    AGRICULTDRAL    PEOPLE — EMPEROR 

ATTENDING     AGRICULTURAL     FESTIVAL INGENUITY     IN      IRRIGATION — DWARF 

VEGETATION — FRUITS   AND   VEGETABLES TEA,    AND  MODE  OF  PREPARATION-* 

MODE  OF   PREPARING   SEEDS   FOR   THE     GROUND     VALUABLE   TO   BRITISH   AGRI- 
CULTURISTS. 


The  Chinese  are  a  nation  of  the  most 
industrious  habits^  and  must  be  con- 
sidered as  an  agricultural  people. 
They  have  most  wisely  established 
laws  for  the  protection  and  encourage- 
ment of  agriculture,  and  to  such  an 
extent  is  it  carried,  that  the  emperor 
does  not  think  it  derogatory  to  bis 
dignity,  once  in  every  vear,  at  the  agri- 
coltural  festival,  to  descend  from  his 
throne,  clad  as  a  busbandman,  to  set 
the  laudable  example  to  his  subjects 
of  tilling  the  eartn ;  his  family  and 
courtiers,  similarly  habited  with  him- 
self, attend  him  on  the  occasion. 
The  appointed  day  having  been  pre- 
viously proclaimed  throughout  the 
empire,  the  emperor  goes  forth  and 
ploughs  a  particular  field,  and  every 
farmer  through  his  vast  territories 
simultaneously  turns  up  the  earth. 
The  produce  of  the  field  ploughed  by 
the  emperor  is  always  most  carefully 
preserved,  being  considered  far  supe- 
rior to  any  other.  The  ancient  laws 
afe  so  particular  upon  the  subject, 
that  they  even  declare  the  peculiar 
manner  in  which  the  sovereign  shall 
perform  this  ceremony.  So  essential 
do  the  Chinese  consider  agriculture 
to  the  prosperity  of  a  nation,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  many  heavy  blows  and 
great  discouragements  inflicted  upon 
it  in  Great  Britain,  by  modern  legisla- 
tion. By  another  ancient  law,  all  un- 
cultivated or  neglected  lands  are  de- 
clared forfeited  to  the  emperor,  who 
grants  them  to  farmers,  on  condition 
of  their  being  kept  in  proper  cultiva- 
tion. The  consequence  of  this  is, 
that,  in  China  there  is  not  an  unculti- 
vated spot  to  be  seen.  A  fifth,  and  in 
some  instances,  a  fourth  part,  of  all 
produce  is  reserved  for  the  emperor, 
which  is  paid  in  kind  to  the  principal 
mandarin  of  the  prince,  who  farms 
the  tax.  There  is  one  great  pecu- 
liarity in  Chinese  agriculture,  which, 
if  adopted,  might  prove  highly  advan- 


tageous to  British  farmers.  All  seedsj 
previous  to  being  sown,  are  steeped  in 
liquid  manure  until  they  germinate, 
and  to  this,  coupled  with  their  system 
of  irrigation,  may  be  attributed  the 
rich  luxuriance  and  abundance  of  their 
various  crops.  Their  ingenuity  and 
perseverance  may  daily  be  witnessed  in 
the  terraces,  built  one  above  the  other, 
up  to  the  summit  of  a  rocky  mountain, 
where  paddy  is  cultivated.  Thev 
form  reservoirs  and  dams  on  eacn 
platform,  and  the  water  having  passed 
along  one  terrace,  is  received  into  the 
reservoir  of  the  next  below,  and  thus 
descends,  step  by  step,  in  its  irriga- 
tory  course.  After  the  rainy  season, 
when  the  water  has  been  exhausted 
which  was  saved  in  these  reservoirs, 
the  water  is  carried  both  by  hand  ana 
ingenuity,  to  the  heights  above.  Their 
various  modes  of  irrigation  have  been 
frequently  described.  Their  methods 
of  tnreshing  rice  or  paddy  are  nume- 
rous. I  have  seen  them  threshing 
with  flails  of  bamboo,  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  ours  in  form,  but  shorter.  I 
have  also  seen  them  or  their  oxen, 
tread  out  the  corn,  reminding  me,  in 
that  heathen  land,  of  the  passage, 
"  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  which 
treadetb  out  the  corn."  Rice  is  the 
staff  of  life  in  China,  from  which  grain 
they  distil  a  spirit  called  samshoo, 
known  in  England  as  arrack.  Here 
are  we  furnished  with  an  example  of 
the  manner  in  which  everything  is 
turned  by  the  Chinese  to  account, 
and  nothing  wasted.  The  grain  forms 
their  food,  the  straw  thatches  their 
houses,  and  out  of  it  they  construct 
coarse  mats,  and  make  paper.  The 
husks  are  carefully  collected,  and 
being  mixed  with  a  greasy  substance, 
are  formed  into  cakes  to  feed  the  pigs. 
Ornaments  are  manufactured  out  of 
prepared  rice,  which  is  first  pounded 
into  paste,  and  then  hardened  by  fire. 
I  have  seen  very  pretty  vases,  and 
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bottles  of  antique  form  of  this  mate- 
rial. As  they  cultivate  their  hills  to 
the  summits,  so  do  they  make  the  mo- 
rasses subservient  to  the  support  of 
man.  Bamboos,  split  longitudinally, 
are  placed  upon  the  marsh,  and  over 
these  are  laid  layers  of  earth.  In  this 
artificial  soil  vegetables  and  pot-herbs 
are  raised  to  the  greatest  perfection. 
There  is  no  plant,  in  short,  growing  in 
China,  which  is  not  rendered  subser- 
vient to  man*s  use.  They  extract  oil, 
equal  to  the  finest  Florence,  for  table 
use,  from  the  kernels  of  apricots. 
Excellent  oil  is  also  extracted  from 
various  seeds,  such  as  the  cotton  and 
turnip,  which  is  used  for  lamps,  and 
by  the  lower  orders  for  culinary  pur- 
poses. A  most  beautiful  black  dye  is 
prepared  from  the  cup  of  the  acorn  ; 
and  the  finest  scarlet  is  extracted  from 
the  cactus.  Should  the  crop  of  mul- 
berry leaves  prove  insufficient  for  the 
support  of  the  silk-worm,  the  leaves 
of  the  ash-tree  are  made  to  supply  the 
deficiency. 

The  sugar-cane  plantations  in  Chi- 
na are  allowed  to  be  of  a  very  supe- 
rior quality,  and  I  have  been  induced 
to  believe,  from  the  complaints  made 
by  West  Indian  planters,  of  the  want 
of  water,  that  to  the  superiority  of 
Chinese  irrigation,  is  due  the  excel- 
lence of  their  canes.  They  conduct 
water  through  trenches  from  the  large 
reservoirs  between  each  row  of  canes, 
and  at  regular  intervals  allow  it  to 
flow  through  transverse  trenches ; 
these  trenches  are  either  closed  or 
opened,  as  the  canes  in  their  respec- 
tive vicinities  require  moisture.  As 
no  farmer  exclusively  cultivates  the 
sugar-cane,  as  the  farms  are  all  small, 
and  none  can  afford  the  expense  of 
machinery,  the  use  of  a  perambulating 
machine  for  the  extraction  of  the  juice, 
is  contracted  for  by  several  adjoining 
farmers.  A  temporary  building  or 
bamboo  shed  for  boiling  is  constructed 
in  some  central  position  ;  the  proprie- 
tors of  each  plantation,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  their  families,  carry  their 
canes  to  this  building,  and  in  like 
manner  convey  back  the  manufac- 
tured produce.  There  is  nothing 
lost  even  here,  for  the  canes,  after  the 
sugar  has  been  extracted,  are  used  for 
fuel. 

In  gravelly  soils,  where  nothing  else 
can  be  cultivated,  the  farmer  plants 
the  bamboo,  of  which  there  are  several 


kinds.  The  appearance  of  the  tree, 
with  its  tapering  trunk,  and  leaves  of 
most  graceful  form,  something  re- 
sembling, but  larger,  than  those  of  the 
willow,  of  a  brilliant,  light  green 
color,  is  peculiarly  elegant.  I  have 
seen  them  growing  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  in  height.  The  yellow  trunk 
and  green  leaves  of  a  bamboo  planta- 
tion present  a  very  agreeable  contrast  to 
the  eye.  The  uses  to  which  the  bam- 
boo is  applied  are  various ;  of  the 
young  sprouts  a  most  delicious  pre- 
serve is  manufactured ;  a  medicinal 
substance  is  extracted  from  the  hol- 
low of  the  tree.  I  am  ignorant  as  to 
whether  this  is  known  in  England. 
Paper  is  manufactured  from  the  pulp  ; 
masts  and  spars  are  formed  of  the  full 
grown  tree,  as  well  as  rafts,  houses, 
and  furniture.  The  poles  used  by 
coolees  for  carrying  burthens  are 
made  of  bamboo,  and  the  oxen  are 
yoked  with  it. 

The  fruits  I  have  eaten  in  China  are 
very  fine,  but  not  equal  to  those  of 
Singapore.  The  Chinese  have  the 
pine- apple,  custard- apple,  lee-chea, 
pomegranate,  pumbelow — a  plum  which 
comes  from  Chink-chew,  which  is 
very  delicious,  not  unlike  our  egg- 
plum,  grapes — from  which  a  weak 
wine  is  made,  used  by  the  richer 
classes,  resembling,  in  flavour,  bad 
Madeira — water-melons,  sweet-melons, 
apricots,  guavas,  plantains,  bananas, 
papaw,  chesnuts,  citrons,  mangoes, 
and,  though  last  not  least,  oranges. 
Many  of  the  fruits  are  dried,  and  also 
made  into  preserves  and  jellies.  The 
orange-plantations  are  truly  beautiful^ 
and  their  fragrance  almost  overpower- 
ing, surpassing  those  of  Italy  and 
Spain.  The  size  of  the  blossoms  and 
flowers  is  most  extraordinary.  Their 
beauty  is  peculiar  to  China.  But  the 
Orange,  par  excellence,  of  China,  is  the 
mandarin  orange.  To  be  eaten  in 
perfection,  it  must  be  used  immediate- 
ly after  it  has  been  taken  from  the 
tree,  as  it  will  not  keep  above  two 
or  three  days.  They  are  of  a  flatter 
form  than  others,  and  somewhat  small- 
er ;  the  rind  is  the  bright  color  of  the 
Seville  orange ;  although  I  cannot 
say,  as  a  friend  of  mine  did,  that  it 
was  worth  a  voyage  to  China  to  taste 
it,  yet  it  is  a  most  delicious  fruit. 

The  dwarf  vegetation  of  China  is 
peculiar  to  that  country.  I  have  had 
in  my  possession  an  oak,  two  feet  high. 
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bearing  acorns»  and  iU  trunk  exhibit* 
ing  all  the  external  marks  of  an  aged 
tree.  I  have  also  had  orange  and 
citron  trees  of  the  same  size>  bearing 
fruit  of  a  very  fine  flavour.  One  of 
these  orange-trees  used  to  produce*  at 
the  same  moment^  incipient  buds> 
blossoms  in  full  flower^  fruit  newly 
sety  and  of  full  size*  in  a  green  state 
and  ripe.  But  the  greatest  curiosity 
I  had*  was  a  bamboo-tree*  two  feet 
and  a-half  high*  so  distorted*  as  to  re- 
present a  dragon  with  a  boy  seated  on 
his  back. 

I  had  a  very  curious  Camelia  Ja^ 
poniea ;  I  never  heard  of,  or  saw  one 
like  it  in  China.  It  was  of  a  unique^ 
bright  purple  colour.  The  Chinese 
could  not  have  dyed  it,  as  it  bloomed 
in  roy  own  possession.  The  flower 
was  large*  and  its  form  was  perfect. 
All  these  dwarfs  of  the  vegetable 
world  were  the  gift  of  a  valued  friend* 
who  took  some  pains  to  procure  them 
for  me ;  but  the  air  of  Hong-Kong 
destroyed  them*  as  it  does  everything 
else.  I  have  seen  a  lu-chee  tree* 
whose  natural  size  is  that  of  our  full- 
grown  mulberry-tree,  dwarfed  into 
one  of  three  feet ;  its  trunk  had  all 
the  appearance  of  old  timber*  and  the 
branches  tapered  similar  to  those  on 
a  natural-sized  tree.  I  have  heard 
of  an  orange-tree  being  distorted  into 
the  form  of  a  man*s  hand  ;  but  I  did 
not  see  it.  The  mode  of  dwarfing  is 
simple:  the  branch  of  a  full-grown 
tree  is  covered  with  mould*  which  is 
bound  round  with  cloth  or  matting* 
and  kept  constantly  wet ;  the  fibres  of 
the  branch  thus  covered  soon  shoot 
into  the  mould*  and  then  the  branch 
is  carefully  cut  from  the  tree,  the 
bandage  is  removed*  and  it  is  planted 
in  new  earth.  The  fibres  then  be- 
ceme  roots,  and  thus  that  which  was 
previously  a  branch  on  the  parent 
tree  becomes  a  trunk,  bearing  flowers 
and  fruit.  The  buds  at  the  extremity 
of  the  branches,  which  are  intended 
to  be  dwarfed*  are  torn  off  as  soon  as 
they  appear*  and  by  this  means,  the 
branches  are  arrested  in  their  growth* 
and  othtr  buds  and  branches  shoot 
out.  After  a  certain  time,  sugar-juice 
is  applied  to  the  trunk  of  the  dwarf- 
tree*  by  which  means  insects  are  at- 
tracted* and  thus  the  bark  is  injured, 
and  that  knotted  appearance  is  pro- 
duced* peculiar  to  old  trees.  When 
it  b  proposed  to  give  any  particular 


form  to  a  tree*  the  branches  are  bent 
into  shape*  and  retained  in  it  by 
means  of  pieces  of  bamboo.  Although 
China  does  not  abound  in  a  redundan- 
cy of  those  large  trees  and  forests, 
seen  in  other  parts  of  Asia,  still  there 
is  no  paucity  of  timber  or  useful  trees, 
excepting  in  the  Ladrone  Islands,  of 
which  Hong-Kong  is  the  worst  speci- 
men. The  banyan  or  pagoda-tree*  flour- 
ishes well*  sending  down  its  branches 
to  root  in  the  earth*  and  reproduce 
other  trees*  to  be  similarly  multiplied, 
till  innumerable  arched  trees*  and 
cloistered  alcoves*  surround  the  enor- 
mous parent  trunk.  It  is  necessary 
to  see  this  tree*  to  estimate  its  beauty, 
or  the  comfort  afforded  by  its  shade. 
It  is  needless  to  speak  of  the  mul- 
berry-trees which  furnish  food  for  the 
innumerable  silkworms,  whose  silk 
forms  so  material  an  article  in  the  ex- 
ports from  China.  From  the  lacker- 
tree,  which  is  the  size  of  our  ash*  the 
Chinese  obtain  a  very  valuable  oil, 
which  they  employ  for  varnish  ;  it  is 
necessary*  however*  to  be  most  care- 
ful in  the  use  of  this  oil,  for,  if  drop- 
ped on  the  skin,  it  produces  a  cuta- 
neous disease,  which  it  is  difficult  to 
cure.  There  is  a  particular  tree, 
which  I  heard  of,  but  did  not  see,  in 
China,  which  attracts  a  bee,  called  the 
•*  white-wax  bee,**  which  feeds  upon 
its  blossoms ;  the  natives  fasten  nests 
in  this  tree,  in  which  the  bee  deposits 
her  wax,  which  is  remarkably  pure. 
The  most  curious  tree  in  China  is  the 
tallow-tree,  from  whose  fruit  is  ex- 
tracted a  vegetable  fat,  from  which 
candies  are  manufactured;  and  from 
the  kernels  an  oil  is  prepared,  which 
is  used  by  the  poorer  classes.  When 
the  fruit  is  ripe,  which  in  appearance 
is  something  like  the  elderberry,  but 
much  larger,  the  leaves  are  tinted 
with  a  most  beautiful  purple-scarlet 
hue.  The  only  laurel  known  in  China 
is  the  camphor-laurel,  which  grows  to 
a  great  size,  and  is  used  in  ship-build- 
ing. The  camphor  is  obtained  by 
boiling  the  branches  and  leaves,  when 
an  oil  is  collected  from  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  is  then  passed  through 
a  variety  of  processes  ;  but  the 
camphor  thus  produced,  is  not  equal 
to  that  which  is  found  in  the  trunk  of 
the  tree.  I  have  been  informed,  that 
the  Borneo  camphor  is  much  purer 
and  fur  superior  to  the  Chinese. 
There  are  whole  forests  of  the  camphor- 
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tr6e  there,  which  are  cut  down  by  the 
natives,  solely  for  the  sake  of  the 
cauiphor,  and  the  timber  is  left  to  rot. 
Had  we  possession  of  this  island,  this 
might  be  made  a  valuable  article  of 
trade.  Cotton  grows  in  great  luxuri- 
ance in  many  parts  of  China.  From 
the  rind  of  a  species  of  sycamore,  the 
Chinese  manufacture  some  of  their 
finest  paper.  There  is  a  tree,  also,  from 
the  pith  of  which,  when  dried,  they 
produce  a  flour,  used  in  culinary  pur- 
poses. It  is  unnecessary  to  dilate 
upon  the  culture  of  the  tea-plant,  so 
much  has  been  already  written  upon 
the  subject.  It  grows  wild  in  China, 
to  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet,  and 
bears  a  white  fragrant  flower  ;  when 
ctdtivated,  it  attains  the  height  of  four 
or  five  feet.  It  is  planted  in  rows, 
and  weeded  with  the  greatest  care; 
the  greater  the  care  bestowed  upon 
the  plant,  the  finer  is  the  flavour  of 
the  tea.  There  are  many  varieties; 
and  the  Chinese  say,  they  have  more 
than  one  hundred  descriptions  of  the 
tea-plant.  It  is  a  most  mistaken  idea 
to  suppose,  that  the  green  tea  is 
made  by  the  process  of  drying  upon 
copper ;  as  copper  is  never  used  in 
drying  it.  But  black  teas  are  often 
made  green  by  colouring  matter,  which 
is  very  easily  discovered  by  chewing 
a  few  leaves,  or  breathing  upon  a 
handful,  when  the  green  hue  will 
soon  disappear  ;  this  tea  is  known  as 
"  Canton  Green.'*  The  green  teas 
are  a  ditferent  species  from  the  black 
altogether.  The  finest  sorts  of  tea, 
which  are  used  by  the  emperor  and 
the  wealthy  mandarins,  are  cultivated 
with  the  same  care  which  we  bestow 
upon  exotics.  The  younger  the  leaves 
are,  when  gathered,  the  finer  is  the 
flavour  of  the  tea.  The  coarser  kinds 
of  tea,  which  are  used  by  the  poor,  are 


the  old  leaves,  which  have  been 
gathered,  without  any  preparation. 
In  the  mountainous  parts  of  China* 
unsuitable  to  the  cultivation  of  other 
crops,  a  species  of  tea-plant  is  grown» 
called,  by  the  Chinese,  "flower  of 
tea."  The  flower  of  this  plant,  they 
sometimes  mix  with  their  finest  teas, 
to  impart  a  more  fragrant  flavour. 
The  Arabian  jessamine  is  said  to  be 
sometimes  substituted  for  this  purpose. 
A  very  superior  oil  is  extracted  from 
the  nut  of  the  **  flower-of-tea"  plant. 

The  vegetable  productions  of  Chin^ 
are  not  only  those  peculiar  to  a  tropi- 
cal climate,  such  as  brimjals,  yams^ 
occus,  sweet-potatoes,  and  pumpkins, 
but  also  potatoes  (though  of  an  inferior 
description),  peas,  Windsor- beans, 
French-beans,  turnips,  and  carrots, 
equal  to  our  own.  I  have  frequently 
had  at  my  own  table,  an  excellent 
white- cabbage,  which  is  unknown  in 
England,  very  good  salad,  radishes, 
a  species  of  cucumber,  equal  in  fla- 
vour to  ours,  but  of  a  diflerent  ap- 
pearance altogether;  I  must  not  forget 
the  truffles,  which  are  not  inferior  to 
those  of  the  continent,  nor  the  capers, 
which  are  very  good.  The  tobacco- 
plant  is  cultivated  in  China  to  some 
extent ;  but  it  is  of  an  inferior  descrip- 
tion. The  plant  from  which  castor- 
oil  is  extracted,  grows  wild  ;  but  it  is 
also  cultivated  with  great  care. 

China  is  thus  blessed  in  the  fertili- 
ty of  her  soil,  and  the  produce  of  her 
silk-worms;  but  such  prosperity  is 
often  arrested  by  one  of  the  curses 
with  which  the  Almighty  formerly 
scourged  the  land  of  Egypt:  whole 
provinces  are  sometimes  entirely  de- 
vastated by  locusts.  These  voracious 
insects  are  peculiarly  \)eautiful,  of 
great  variety,  and  some  of  a  very  large 
size,  in  China. 
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Among  the  manufactures  of  China,  the 
gold  and  silver  tinsels  of  Pekin  stand  in 
the  highest  estimation.  Their  chief 
value  arises  from  their  possessing 
the  property  of  never  tarnishing  in  any 
climate.  In  appearance,  they  resemble 
cloth  of  gold  or  silver.     Various  and 


frequent  attempts  have  been  made  to 
discover  the  secret,  which  have  all 
proved  abortive,  much  to  the  detri- 
ment of  our  own  manufactures,  whose 
val  ue  would  be  considerably  enhanced  by 
the  discovery.  Tinsels  are  wrought  of 
various  patterns,  which  have  all  the 
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appearance  of  being  woven  into  the 
cloth,  and  not  stamped  upon  its  sur- 
hce.  They  are  constantly  used  in 
trimming  their  silken  robes. 

The  beauty  of  the  Chinese  porcelain 
is  well  known,  and  could  we  introduce 
their  colours  into  our  manufactures, 
we  might  rival  those  of  France.  The 
finest  specimens  come  from  the  manu- 
factory near  Pekin.  The  beautiful 
transparency  and  brilliancy  of  the  white 
ground  is  supposed  to  be  produced  by 
an  incombustible  stone  or  earth,  em- 
ployed in  its  manu^EUiture.  If  this  be 
true,  and  the  locality  (which  is  said  to 
be  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Yellow  River) 
were  discovered,  this  stone,  or  earth, 
might  be  brought,  at  a  comparatively 
trifling  cost,  to  Englandi  as  ballast  in 
tea-ships,  as  all  vessels  laden  with  tea 
are  obliged  to  have  a  certain  quantity 
of  ballast.  The  beauty  of  the  porce- 
lain-enamelling, in  natural  colours, 
upon  metals,  is  too  well  known  to  re- 
quire description  ;  and  the  Chinese 
might  here,  again,  become  our  instruc- 
tors. The  silks,  satins,  and  crapes  of 
China,  are  most  beautiful ;  but  I  have 
learned  from  merchants  that  they  are 
too  costly,  and  too  much  prized  in 
China,  to  form  articles  of  any  consi- 
derable trade  with  Great  Britain.  It 
is  curious,  that  though  the  silks  and 
satins  surpass  the  looms  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  France,  both  for  beauty  of  co- 
lour and  durability  of  texture,  yet  the 
silk  velvets  are  far  inferior  to  those 
produced  in  England.  The  Chinese 
silk  velvets,  although  possessing  much 
substance,  have  the  peculiarly  dead 
hue  of  an  English  cotton  velvet,  and 
are  totally  void  of  the  silky  lustre  of 
those  manufactured  at  Genoa  and 
Lyons. 

The  embroidery  of  the  Chinese  is 
peculiar  to  themselves,  and  is  not  only 
unequalled,  but  is  far  superior  to  that 
of  any  other  nation.  The  exquisite  con- 
trivance by  which  the  figures  are  made 
to  correspond  on  both  sides  of  the 
cloth  continues  a  profound  secret.  The 
finest  specimens  of  embroidery  are  ma- 
nufactured in  the  interior,  from  which 
we  are  still  excluded. 

The  filagree  work  of  the  Chinese 
equals  any  ever  produced  by  ancient 
Venice,  and  their  chasing  in  silver  is 
certainly  unrivalled.  The  beautiful 
fidelity  with  which  they  represent  fi' 
gures,  houses,  &c.,  within  a  less  space 
than  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  is  truly  as- 


tonishing. I  have  seen  in  China  spe- 
cimens of  enamelling,  which  surpass 
any  I  have  ever  seen  produced  at  Ge- 
neva ;  and  their  excellence  is  particu- 
larly exemplified  in  their  mode  of  using 
ultra-marine,  which  is  rendered  ever- 
lasting. It  is  said  that  this  manufac- 
tory is  chiefly  confined  to  Nankin. 

France  might  well  be  proud,  could 
she  improve  any  of  her  manufactures, 
by  ascertaining  and  adopting  those  pro- 
cesses by  means  of  which  the  Chinese 
excel  in  any  of  the  above  arts ;  and  it 
is  very  possible  that  some  object  of  this 
sort  has  led  her  to  incur  the  expense 
of  an  embassy  to  China,  and  to  main- 
tain a  squadron  in  those  seas.  It  be- 
hoves Great  Britain  to  be  on  the  alert, 
and  watch  the  movements  of  her  neigh- 
bour in  China. 

The  beauty,  peculanty,  and  depth  of 
the  carvings  in  ivory  and  tortoise-shell, 
are  well  known.  I  took  some  trouble 
and  pains  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  instru- 
ments with  which  the  artists  worked, 
but  regret  to  say  I  was  unsuccessful. 
The  ivory  balls  so  elaborately  carved, 
and  the  ingenuity  with  which  they  are 
constructed,  have  long  excited  admira- 
tion, and  surprise  at  the  artistic  skill 
and  means  by  which  so  many  concentric 
balls  can  be  carved  one  within  the 
other.  I  know  not  whether  any  one 
else  has  made  the  discovery,  but  the 
truth  is,  that  each  ball  is  constructed 
of  two  pieces,  the  edges  of  which  are 
so  finely  scraped  down,  that  the  edge 
of  one  hemisphere  is  made  to  overlap 
its  counterpart  with  the  greatest  nice- 
ty. Thus  one  ball  is  easilv  enclosed 
within  an  other.  The  jomings  are 
then  united  by  a  peculiarly  strong  ce- 
ment, aided  by  the  employment  of 
steam  and  pressure.  Any  one  who 
wishes  to  make  the  expensive  trial  will 
soon  ascertain  the  fact  by  applying  a 
very  powerful  heat  to  one  of  these 
balls,  which  will  open  at  the  joints  in 
due  time.  The  most  curious  variety, 
one  of  which  I  possess,  is  a  ball,  which 
has  all  the  appearance  of  being  cut  out 
of  the  solid  mass,  with  perforated  holes, 
through  which,  in  whatever  way  it 
is  turned,  spikes  of  ivory  protrude. 
Though  the  surface  is  perfectly  smooth, 
and  the  weight  such  as  to  imply  so- 
lidity, without  any  carving  to  conceal 
a  joining,  yet  1  doubt  not  that  it  is 
executed  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
others. 

The  dyes  of  the  Chinese  have  been 
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before  alluded  io,  the  knowledge  of 
which  would  prove  a  source  of  im- 
provemeut  to  our  manufactures ;  but 
the  colours  prepared  and  used  by  their 
artists  equal,  if  they  do  not  surpass, 
those  used  formerly  in  the  Venetian, 
Italian,  or  Flemish  schools.  When 
in  Canton,  I  went  to  visit  the  atelier  of 
Lum-qua — the  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence 
of  China — and  my  attention  was  par- 
ticularly attracted  by  what  I  consider- 
ed a  very  pretty  female  face,  of  round, 
plump  contour,  the  eyes  rather  too 
small ;  the  figure  was  habited  in  Chinese 
costume.  On  asking  the  artist  who 
the  lady  was,  he  replied — **  That  fancy 
portriut  for  Englishman.  That  not 
China  beauty.  That  China  beauty,** 
pointinc;  to  the  portrait  of  a  boatwo- 
man,  which  most  certainly  ill-accorded 
with  our  ideas  of  feminine  loveliness. 
The  colouring  of  this  artist's  oil-paint- 
ings was  very  beautiful.  He  showed 
me  many  portraits,  several  of  which  I 
instantly  recognized,  both  of  Euro- 
peans and  Chinese.  Though  deficient 
in  light  and  shade,  they  were  executed 
in  a  most  masterly  manner.  There 
is,  however,  a  want  of  life  and  expres- 
sion, which  no  doubt  these  ingenious 
people  might  soon  rectify.  I  possess 
the  interior  of  a  Chinese  dwelling, 
painted  in  oil  by  this  roaster,  which  for 
chasteness  of  composition,  accuracy  of 
perspective,  truthfulness  of  design,  and 
subdued  tone  of  colouring,  has  never 
been  surpassed  by  any  master  of  the 
ancient  schools.  What  renders  this 
painting  so  remarkable,  is  the  diversity 
of  subject.  The  figures  and  costumes 
are  perfect ;  and  the  objects  of  still- 
life,  animals  and  flowers,  are  delineated 
with  Chinese  accuracy.  I  was  not 
previously  aware  of  their  proficiency  in 
oil-painting,  nor  do  I  believe  it  is  ge- 
nerally known.  Their  water-colour 
drawings  have  often  been  imported  to 
Europe.  The  late  Doctor  Adam 
Clarke  possessed  a  series  of  great 
beauty,  representing  all  the  legends 
of  their  mythology.  There  is  some- 
thing very  peculiar  in  the  preparation 
of  their  oil-paints.  On  one  occasion 
I  watched  with  an  artist,  who  was  in 
company  with  me,  the  operations  of  a 
pupil  who  was  mixing  some  paints. 
When  Lum-qua  observed  us,  he  in- 
stantly stopped  his  progress,  nor  did 
he  allow  him  to  resume  his  occupation 
during  our  stay.  I  purchased  some 
colours  from  him,  and  mixed  them  in 


our  manner,  and  although  they  ap- 
peared the  same  as  those  which  he  was 
using,  the  tints  were  totally  different. 
I  tried  to  induce  him  to  give  or  sell 
me  some  prepared  colours ;  but  nei- 
ther fair  words  nor  money  could  per- 
suade him  to  accede  to  my  request. 
Here  I  saw  some  highly-finished  wa* 
ter-colour  drawings  upon 'rice-paper, 
representing  human  beings,  aniinals, 
flowers,  and  birds.  But  the  most  re- 
markable of  these  drawings  were  a  se- 
ries which,  corresponding  with  Shak- 
speare's  Seven  Ages  of  Man,  repre* 
sented  the  life  and  death  of  a  manda- 
rin. The  first  in  order  exhibited  an 
infant  just  born,  whom  the  female  at- 
tendants immerse  in  his  first  bath. 
Next  his  father  leads  him  by  the  hand, 
and  conducts  him  to  schooL  Then  he 
appears  in  the  house  of  a  mandarin, 
to  whom  he  presents  certain  writings. 
Next,  having  been  just  married,  he 
attends  to  welcome  and  receive  his 
bride  at  his  own  house.  Now,  habited 
as  a  soldier,  he  knocks  his  head  before 
the  emperor,  who  confers  upon  him 
the  button  of  a  mandarin,  as  a  reward 
for  military  services.  Arrayed  in 
mandarin  robes,  and  surrounded  by 
numerous  attendants,  he  proceeds  to 
pay  a  visit  to  his  schoolmaster,  to 
thank  him  for  the  successful  education 
he  received  under  his  charge.  **  The 
last  stage  (of  life)  in  this  eventful  his- 
tory," represents  the  mandarin  on  his 
death-bed,  surrounded  by  a  numerous 
family  of  weeping  wives,  sons,  daugh- 
ters, grand-children,  and  other  rela- 
tives, while  near  him  is  placed  a  coffin 
exquisitely  decorated.  The  last  draw- 
ing exhibits  the  deceased  mandarin 
borne  to  the  grave,  preceded  by  in- 
numerable banners,  on  which  are  in- 
scribed his  manifold  titles,  and  various 
good  qualities,  followed  by  a  train  of 
sedan-chairs,  occupied  by  mourners 
and  attendants.  The  beauty  of  co- 
louring in  this  series  of  drawings  is 
inimitable,  and  an  extraordinary  like- 
ness is  preserved  in  the  face  from  the 
infant  to  the  dying  mandarin.  The 
whole  of  the  accessories  appertaining 
to  each  epoch  are  faithfully  delineated, 
and  the  backgrounds  are  most  deli- 
cately stippled  in.  The  accuracy  and 
fidelity  of  the  Chinese  artist  contrasts 
amusingly  with  the  attempts  made  by 
our  own  artists  to  represent  Chinese 
customs  and  manners.  In  represent- 
ing a  criminal  receiving  the  bastinado. 
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English  draftsmen  represent  the  feet 
held  by  two  Chinese^  dressed  in  boots 
and  wearing  mandarins*  caps  and  fea^ 
tkers.  Executioners  were  never  graced 
with  such  appendages.  This  cap  and 
boots  never  are,  and  dare  never  be 
worn  except  by  mandarins.  The  pea- 
cock's feather  is  rarely  conferred  by 
the  emperor,  and  then  only  as  a  mark 
of  distinction  for  some  public  service. 
On  some  rare  occasions,  an  individual 
of  merit  may  receive  the  distinction  of 
three  feathers.  It  is  considered  nearly 
as  great  an  honour  to  receive  this  fea- 
ther, as  to  obtain  from  the  emperor 
the  gift  of  some  of  his  personal  appen- 
dages— such  as  a  fan  and  fan- case,  or 
his  purse,  which  is  the  highest  distinc- 
tion known. 

The  manufactory  of  paper  is  said  to 
have  been  discovered  m  China  many 
centuries  earlier  than  in  Europe.  Tra- 
dition affirms  that  the  invention  is  due 
to  a  mandarin,  who  mixed  silk  and 
pulp  of  trees  together,  which  he  spread 
in  the  tun.  The  very  inferior  des- 
cription of  paper  which  is  produced  in 
Chma,  seems  a  tacit  contradiction  to 
this  claim  of  priority,  as  it  is  almost 
incredible  that  a  nation,  which  has 
brought  other  arts  to  so  great  perfeo- 
tbn,  and  where  literature  is  so  highly 
prized,  should  so  long  stand  station' 
ory  in  an  art  so  useful.  Their  best 
and  finest  paper  is  made  of  the  pulp  of 
the  sycamore  tree,  and  their  coarser 
Diaper  from  paddy-straw,  the  fibre  of 
hemp,  and  the  barks  of  various  trees ; 
that  which  we  erroneously  call  rice- 
paper  is  made  from  a  very  fine  des- 
cription of  bark ;  but  the  best  paper 
comes  from  Nankin. 

The  Chinese  idso  lay  claim  to  the 
mvention  of  printing,  at  an  equally 
early  period.  From  the  nature  of  the 
language,  however,  this  art  does  not 
appear  capable  of  much  improvement, 
since  the  Chinese  language  consists  of 
between  seventy  thousand  and  eighty 
thousand  characters,  each  character 
representing  a  distinct  word.  It  seems 
almost  impracticable  to  use  moveable 
types;  and  therefore  they  adopt  the 
plan  of  cutting  in  relief  all  the  charac- 
ters of  the  work  to  be  printed,  on  slabs 
of  a  very  hard  wood.  The  printer 
daubs  these  over  with  a  preparation  of 
Indian-ink,  and  the  paper,  being  pressed 
upon  them,  receives  the  impression. 
One  coating  of  the  printing  fiuid  is 
sufficient  for  two  or  three  impressions^ 


but  the  paper  being  of  too  porous  a 
nature  to  receive  impressions  on  both 
sides,  it  becomes  necessary  to  fold  the 
paper.  These  doubled  sheets  are  then 
stitched  together,  the  fold  is  at  the 
outer  edge,  with  two  coarser  sheets  of 
paper  to  form  a  co v  er .  B  u t  the  wealthier 
classes  are  as  particular  as  we  are, 
in  their  bindings,  which  are  of  beau- 
tifully figured  silks  and  satins,  some- 
times of  gold  or  silver  tinsels.  The 
Chinese  being  a  very  reading  nation, 
never  destroy  the  slabs  on  which  the 
characters  of  a  work  are  cut,  which  are 
laid  by  with  great  care,  and  the  place 
of  their  deposit  is  referred  to  in  the 
preface  of  the  work. 

Books  are  sold  at  so  cheap  a  rate 
that  they  are  within  the  reach  of  all. 
But  it  is  deplorable  to  witness  the 
depravity  of  taste  so  publicly  exhibited 
in  China,  by  the  circulation  of  an 
enormous  number  of  obscene  publi- 
cations and  indecent  engpravings,  which 
are  eagerly  sought  after.  The  taste 
for  reading  may  very  cheaply  be 
gratified  in  China,  by  means  of  itine- 
rant circulating  libraries,  which  are 
carried  about  by  their  proprietors, 
in  boxes  slung  over  their  shoulders. 
In  no  part  of  the  world  is  education 
so  universal  as  it  is  in  China.  In  such 
estimation  is  literature  held,  that  lite- 
rary attainments  form  the  only  pass- 
port to  the  highest  offices  in  the  state. 
Each  province  is  furnished  with  officers 
appointed  to  examine  claimants  or 
aspirants  to  state  preferment,  who  go 
their  circuits  twice  in  each  year. 
Each  candidate  must  submit  to  repeat- 
ed examinations  previous  to  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  placed  upon  the 
books  for  preferment.  When  a  man 
has  reached  the  highest  class  of  lite- 
rary attainment,  he  is  examined  by 
the  Emperor  in  person,  and  if  approved 
of  by  him,  he  attains  the  highest 
honours.  It  would  appear  that  genius 
or  originality  is  not  so  much  admired 
in  China  as  memory.  The  power  of 
reciting  the  greatest  number  of  the 
sayings  of  their  ancient  sages,  is  con- 
sidered the  acme  of  learning.  Every 
literary  honour  confers  the  rank  of 
a  mandarin  on  its  possessor;  and 
each  grade  is  distinguished  by  its  pe- 
culiar dress.  Although  honours  are 
not  hereditary  (even  the  emperor  se- 
lects whom  he  pleases,  as  his  successor, 
from  the  royal  blood),  vet  the  descend- 
ants  of  men  of  learnmg  are  treated 
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with  the  greatest  respect.  In  proof 
of  this,  the  descendants  of  Confucius, 
who  died  more  than  two  thousand 
years  ago,  are  treated  with  the  great- 
est consideration  hv  all  classes,  from 
the  emperor  to  the  lowest  coolee.  So 
highly  is  learning  prized,  that,  very 
frequently,  deceased  ancestors  are  en- 
nobled, in  compliment  to  the  attain- 
ments of  their  descendants.  The 
emperor  causes  a  book  of  merit  to  be 
kept,  in  which  are  recorded  the  various 
titles  and  descriptions  of  the  manda- 
rins, the  causes  of  their  prefer  men  t, 
and  all  their  actions  which  are  deserv- 
ing of  priuse.  Should,  however,  a 
mandarin  be  degraded  (which  fre- 
quently occurs)  the  reason  of  his  pun- 


ishment is  stated  with  equal  accuracy. 
Gazettes,  by  the  emperor's  command^ 
are  commonly  published  at  Pekin, 
which  contain  imperial  grants  of  huid^ 
remission  of  taxes,  public  acts,  &c.  &c. 
The  day  which  is  selected  by  the  em- 
peror for  all  public  executions  is  noti- 
fied by  means  of  this  gazette.  The 
degradation  of  mandarins  is  here  an- 
nounced; and  the  events  of  war  are 
bombastically  set  forth,  which  itiva^ 
riably  represent  the  deeds  of  the  nation 
as  successful.  The  official  reports 
contained  in  this  gazette,  during  the 
late  war,  of  the  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  Fan-quis  who  were  daily  slain, 
and  driven  before  their  conquerors^ 
were  truly  astounding. 
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The  trade  in  opium  is  of  the  most  fear- 
ful nature.  To  furnish  poison  to  the 
multitude,  whatever  may  be  the  gain, 
is  a  crime  against  humanity.  Opium 
not  only  enslaves  its  votaries,  but  de- 
stroys their  bodies;  it  commits  such 
fearful  ravages  in  its  progress,  that 
the  mental  powers  are  wholly  para- 
lysed, and  the  consumers  are  conducted 
onwards  from  one  crime  to  another. 

The  habitual  use  of  this  drug  termi- 
nates the  smoker's  life  in  about  five 
years.  The  offspring  of  the  opium- 
smoker,  may  always  be  known  by  his 
emaciated  appearance  and  imbecile 
mind.  Unborn  generations  are  thus 
doomed  to  suffer  for  the  sins  of  their 
parents,  and  the  aggrandizement  of 
heartless  traders.  In  the  empire,  the 
smoker,  to  evade  the  penalty  of  the 
law,  is  compelled  to  use  the  opium- 
pipe  in  secret.  A  wealthy  smoker 
provides  himself  with  a  subterranean 
chamber,  where  he  may  indulge  his 
suicidal  propensity  without  molesta- 
tion.  We  cannot  penetrate  into  these 
narcotic  caverns,  or  witness  their  se- 
pulchral horrors.  Whole  streets  are 
devoted  to  licensed  opium-shops,  from 
which  the  colonial  government  derives 
a  large  revenue.  It  is  even  a  more 
shameful  crime  to  iiil  the  treasury  of 
a  colony  from  the  produce  of  such  a 
trade,  than  to  traffic  in  slaves.  Prudery 
has  exclaimed  against  our  French 
neighbourb  for  taxing  gambling  and 


prostitution  ;  but  we  should  look  more 
at  home  before  we  boast  of  our  mo- 
rality, and  not  suffer  our  colony  to 
turn  this  murderous  and  soul-destroy- 
ing drug  into  a  source  of  revenue. 

Man  degraded  into  an  opium-smoker 
cannot  be  better  described  than  in  the 
words  of  Lord  Jocelyn,  who  says :«- 

"  One  of  the  objects  at  this  place 
(Singapore)  that  I  had  the  curiosity  to 
visit,  was  the  opium-smoker  in  his  hea^ 
ven^  and  certamly  it  is  a  most  fearful 
sight,  although,  perhaps,  not  so  degrad- 
m^  to  the  eye  as  the  drunkard  from 
spirits,  lowered  to  the  level  of  the  brute, 
and  wallowing  in  his  filth.  The  idiot- 
smile  and  deathlike  stupor  of  the  opium 
debauchee  has  something  far  more  awful 
to  the  gaze  than  the  brutality  of  the  lat- 
ter. Pity,  if  possible,  takes  the  place 
of  other  ibelings,  as  we  watch  the  raded 
cheek  and  haggard  look  of  the  being 
abandoned  to  the  power  of  the  drug ; 
whilst  disgust  is  uppermost  at  the  sight 
of  the  human  creature  levelled  to  the 
beast  by  intoxication. 

"  One  of  the  streets  in  the  centre  of 
the  town  is  wholly  devoted  to  shops  for 
the  sale  of  this  poison ;  and  here,  in  the 
evening,  may  be  seen,  after  the  labours 
of  the  day  are  over,  crowds  of  Chinese,, 
who  seek  these  places  to  satisfy  their 
depraved  appetites. 

"  The  rooms  where  they  sit  and  smoke 
are  surrounded  by  wooden  couches,  with 
places  for  the  head  to  rest  upon,  and 
generally  a  side- room  is  devoted  to 
gambling.    The  pipe  is  a  reed  of  about 
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an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  apertare 
in  the  bowl  for  the  admission  of  opium 
is  not  larger  than  a  pin's  head.  The 
drug  is  prepared  with  some  kind  of  in- 
cense, and  a  very  small  portion  b  suffi- 
cient to  charge  it,  one  or  two  whiffs 
being  the  utmost  that  can  be  inhaled 
from  a  single  pipe;  and  the  smoke  is 
taken  into  the  lungs,  as  from  the  hooka 
in  India.  On  a  beginner,  one  or  two 
pipes  will  have  an  effect,  but  an  old 
stager  will  continue  smoking^  for  hours. 
At  the  head  of  each  couch  is  placed  a 
small  lamp,  as  fire  must  be  applied  to 
the  drug  during  the  process  of  mhaling; 
and  from  the  difficulty  of  filling  and 
properly  lighting  the  pipes,  there  is 
generally  a  person  who  waits  upon  the 
smoker  to  perform  the  office.  A  few 
days  of  this  fearful  luxury,  when  taken 
to  excess,  will  import  a  pallid  and  hag- 
gard look  to  the  features,  and  a  few 
months,  or  even  weeks,  will  change  the 
strong  and  healthy  man  into  little  bet- 
tor than  an  idiot-skeleton.  The  pain 
they  suffer  when  deprived  of  the  drug, 
after  long  habit,  no  language  can  ex- 
plain ;  and  it  is  only  to  a  certain  de- 
gree under  its  influence  that  their  facul- 
ties are  alive.  In  the  hours  devoted  to 
their  ruin,  these  infatuated  people  may 
be  seen,  at  nine  o'clock  in  toe  evening, 
in  all  the  different  stages.  Some  enter- 
ing, half  distracted,  to  feed  the  craving 
appetite  they  have  been  obliged  to  sub- 
due during  the  day  ;  others  laughing 
and  talking  under  the  effects  of  the 
pipe ;  while  the  couches  around  are  fill- 
ed with  their  different  occupants,  who 
lie  languid,  with  an  idiot-smile  upon 
their  countenances,  too  completely  un- 
der the  influences  of  the  drug,  to  regard 
passing  events,  and  fast  merging  into 
the  wished  for  consummation.  The 
last  scene  in  this  tragic  play  is  gene- 
rally a  room  in  the  rear  of  the  building, 
a  species  of  morgue^  or  dead-house, 
where  lie  those  who  have  passed  into 
the  state  of  bliss  the  optum-smoker 
madly  seeks — an  emblem  of  the  long 
sleep  to  which  he  is  blindly  hurrying. ** 

TheBritish  merchant  is  unqnestion- 
ably  entitled  to  every  protection  in  the 
prosecution  of  bis  legitimate  trade^ 
and  should  receive  every  encourage- 
ment and  assistance  in  his  political  re- 
lation. As  an  inhabitant  of  Hong- 
KoDg»  every  assistance  and  protection 
should  be  rendered  to  him  in  the  ho- 
nest exercise  of  his  calling,  while  ex- 
changing European  commodities  for 
the  teas,  silks,  and  dyes  of  China ;  yet 
that  protection  should  be  withdrawn 
when  he  becomes  an  opium-smuggler. 
Descending  from  an  honourable  posi- 


tion, he  then  brands  himself  with  in- 
famy, and  proves  that  he  is  devoid  of 
all  the  better  feelings  of  human  na- 
ture. Yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
a  tacit  sanction  is  given  to  any  of^  our 
merchants  who  choose  to  embark  in 
this  dishonourable  trade,  prohibited 
alike  by  the  laws  of  China,  of  hu- 
manity, and  of  God.  Hong-Kong  is 
openly  permitted  to  be  made  a  depot, 
and  roadstead  for  receiving  ships, 
employed  to  enervate,  demoralize,  and 
destroy  the  subjects  of  a  friendly 
power.  They  are  constantly  anchored 
both  there  and  at  Whampoa. 

A  stir,  possibly  for  effect,  was  made 
at  some  of  the  ports  by  the  consuls. 
Thus,  at  Canton,  an  order  was  sent 
down  to  the  receiving  ships,  which  had 
been  lying  for  months  at  Whampoa,  to 
send  in  their  papers.  The  friendly 
notice  sufficed ;  they  very  quickly  slip- 
ped their  cables,  and  sailed  away.  The 
owners  and  commanders  were  very 
well  known  at  the  consulate,  but  no 
further  steps  were  ever  taken.  When 
the  affair  had  blown  over,  the  receiv- 
ing ships  returned  with  new  cargoes 
to  their  anchorage. 

If  the  Chinese,  habitually  a  depraved 
race,  and  prone  to  every  vice  to  which 
human  nature  is  addicted,  deem  it 
necessary  to  enact  the  severest  laws 
against  the  sale  and  use  of  this  poi- 
sonous drug,  how  foreign  ought  it 
be  to  the  British  nation,  and  the  honor 
of  her  merchants,  for  the  sake  of  gain, 
to  break  the  laws  of  a  country  wich 
which  we  are  in  alliance,  and  to  pan- 
der to  the  vices  of  its  inhabitants  I 
Britain  may  boast  of  having  abolished 
the  traffic  in  human  flesh,  she  may  be 
proved  of  her  just  though  tardy  legis- 
lation in  favour  of  Africa ;  but  it 
behoves  her  to  prove  that  her  policy 
was  the  result  of  her  deep  sense  of 
moral  obligation.  If  her  repentance, 
as  a  dealer  in  slaves,  be  genuine,  she 
will  not  suffer  an  equally  nefarious 
traffic,  to  be  carried  on  in  her  name 
for  the  devastation  of  China.  It  should 
be  the  object  of  the  British  merchant 
to  establish  a  character  for  probity 
and  honesty  with  the  Chinese,  as  well 
as  with  other  nations.  It  will  scarcely 
be  believed,  however,  in  England,  that 
in  China  English  merchants  and  Eng- 
lish officials  appear  to  have  combined 
together  to  subvert  the  deserved  fame 
Great  Britain  has  established  in  all 
her    other    foreign    relations.       Our 
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policy  in  reference  to  the  opium 
trade  has  injured  our  character  for 
political  honesty  in  the  estimation  of 
the  Chinese  government  and  nation, 
and  is  most  mischievous  in  its  ten- 
dency upon  our  mercantile  commu- 
nity. Our  traders  sanctioned,  or  at 
least  connived  at,  in  pandering  to  the 
vices  of  the  Chinese,  and  aiding  them 
in  the  transgression  of  their  national, 
and  of  all  moral  laws,  become  defiled 
in  their  consciences,  and  feelings  of 
common  honesty  are  set  aside.  Thus, 
not  contented  with  the  enormous  prices 
obtained  for  opium  (varying  from  six 
hundred  to  one  thousand  dollars  per 
chest  for  the  Mul-wa,  which  is  of  in- 
ferior quality,  the  Patna  always  fetch- 
icg  much  higher  prices),  they  place  a 
layer  of  opium  balls  upon  the  top  of 
a  chesty  which  is  filled  beneath  with 
bay  and  rubbish.  When  the  Chinese 
smuggler  comes  on  board  a  receiving 
ship  or  clipper,  he  is  compelled  to 
take  this  box  without  examining  its 
contents — compelled,  I  say,  because, 
as  a  contraband  dealer,  be  has  no 
appeal.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
British  merchant  is  secured  against 
fraud,  by  the  employment  of  a  schroff, 
a  person  whose  sole  business  it  is  to 
assay  Sycee  silver  and  dollars.  No 
opium  chest  is  allowed  to  go  over  the 
side  of  the  vessel  until  the  whole  value 
in  silver  has  passed  through  his  hands. 
I  was  informed  by  a  gentleman  who 
was  long  in  the  employment  of  one  of 
the  richest  bouses  in  China,  that  when 
he  received  the  chests  on  board  the 
clipper,  they  were  not  more  than  half 
full  of  opium,  and  that  he  took  very 
good  care  that  they  should  not  he 
more  than  a  quarter  full  when  he  sold 
them.  The  commander  of  a  receiving 
ship  at  Wampoa  boasted  in  my  pre- 
sence that  there  were  several  hundred 
chests  on  board  his  ship,  which  did 
not  contain  above  fifty  chests  of  opium, 
I  do  not  mean  for  one  moment  to 
accuse  all  the  merchants  engaged  in 
the  traffic,  of  such  gross  dishonesty, 
but  it  is  a  constant  practice  on  board 
receiving  ships.  Two  of  the  largest 
and  richest  houses  in  China  have  re- 
ceiving ships^  anchored  off  Hong- 
Kong,  and  occasionally  at  other  ports* 
The  fastest  vessels,  called  clippers, 
are  constantly  employed  by  them  in 
conveying  the  opium  from  India,  in 
carrying  on  the  coast  trade,  and  in 
supplying  the  receiving  ships* 


Immediately  before  government  is- 
sued their  order  to  the  British  to 
deliver  up  their  property  in  opium, 
for  which  an  indemnity  was  secured 
to  them,  a  Chinaman,  named  A- 
chou-y-ok,  relying  on  British  probity, 
placed  a  quantity  of  opium  for  security 
on  board  a  clipper,  belonging  to  one 
of  the  houses  above  alluded  to.  AU 
the  opium  on  board  the  clipper  in 
question,  including  that  of  A-chou-y-ok, 
was  surrendered  without  delay.  The 
owner  of  the  clipper  received  compen- 
sation for  the  whole  of  this  abominable 
cargo,  which  was  entered  in  his  own 
name.  He  refused  to  render  any 
account  to  the  Chinaman,  who  was 
compelled  in  1845  to  <:ommence  legal 
proceedings  for  the  recovery  of  bis 
own  share  of  the  indemnity. 

A  disgraceful  occurrence,  which  re- 
cently took  place  at  Shang-hai,  will 
show  how  all  feelings  of  honour  and 
probity,  when  the  trade  in  opium  is 
carried  on,  are  sacrificed.  A  mer- 
chant, formerly  connected  with  the 
corporation  of  the  city  of  London^ 
commenced  building  a  fourteen-oared 
boat,  which,  from  its  peculiar  constmc- 
tion,  was  suspected  by  the  mandarins 
to  be  intended  for  smuggling  opium. 
It  was  a  kind  of  boat  rarely  used  for 
any  other  purpose.  The  mandarins 
complained  to  the  British  consul,  who 
immediately  sent  for  the  merchant,  and 
informed  him  of  the  charge  which  had 
been  preferred  against  him.  He  at 
once  declared,  upon  his  honour,  that 
be  was  only  building  a  pleasure-boat* 
The  consul  felt  satisfied  by  this  decla- 
ration, and  informed  the  mandarin 
that  the  building  of  the  boat  roust 
proceed.  The  Chinese  authorities 
were  not  so  easily  satisfied,  and  insist- 
ed that  a  native  merchant  should  be- 
come security  in  a  heavy  penalty,  that 
the  boat  should  solely  be  used  for  the 
alleged  purpose.  The  boat  was  built, 
and  used  two  or  three  times  as  a  plea- 
sure-boat. It  proved  to  be  the  fastest 
boat  which  had  ever  been  seen  in  those 
parts.  What,  however,  was  the  in- 
dignation  of  the  consul,  when  he 
learned,  some  time  after,  that  the  boat 
had  been  seized  during  the  night  hea- 
vily laden  with  opium  t  It  was  after- 
wards discovered  that  it  had  been  con- 
stantly  employed  in  this  manner  firom 
the  time  it  was  first  launched  1  To 
the  credit  of  all  the  British  in  Shang- 
hai^ it  should  be  mentioned  that  the/ 
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instantly  renounced  the  acquaintance 
of  the  dishonoured  merchant — not  on 
account  of  opium-8muggling»  which 
possibly  they  might  not  have  objected 
to»  but  because  he  had  pledged  his 
honour  to  a  direct  falsehood.  It  is 
almost  needless  to  add  that  the  China 
merchant  forfeited  the  sum  for  which 
he  bad  become  security ;  but  most 
probably  he  had  a  share  in  the  specu- 
lation. Acts  such  as  these  should  not 
go  unpunished.  The  Chinese  dread 
so  much  the  consequences  resulting 
from  an  exposure  of  their  connexion 
with  the  sale  or  use  of  opium,  and  are 
so  fearful  of  being  suspected  of  smok- 
ing it»  that  I  have  known  a  compre- 
dorey  who  had  been  long  in  the  service 
of  an  English  merchant  at  Canton, 
with  great  alarm>  inform  his  employer 
that  he  must  leave  his  situation,  be- 
cause a  handsome  opium-pipe,  which 
bad  been  purchased,  was  exhibited  in 
his  apartment  as  a  curiosity.  **  Were 
a  mandarin  to  see  it/'  said  he,  *'he 
would  *  squeeze*  out  all  my  dollars,  or 
inform  against  me,  and  nave  me  se- 
verely punished."  To  quiet  the  fears 
of  the  compredore,  who  was  an  old 
and  valued  servant,  the  opium-pipe 
was  locked  up. 

Prone  as  the  Chinese  are  to  every 
form  of  vice,  yet  I  believe  there  are 
many  who,  like  the  drunkard,  are  led 
on  step  by  step  to  the  commission  of 
outrageous  crimes  by  indulging  in  the 
use  of  this  debasing  narcotic. 

A  compredore,  whose  character,  as 
compared  with  others  of  his  nation, 
had  been  most  exemplary,  both  before 
and  after  he  entered  ray  service,  ac- 
quired the  habit  of  smoking  opium. 
He  immediately  fell  a  victim  to  every 
temptation  which  offered ;  fault  fol- 
lowed after  fault ;  one  fraud  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  greater ;  be  appropriated 
to  his  own  use  the  money  he  received 
to  pay  for  provisions,  and  he  finished 
bis  career  by  planning  the  robbery  of 
my  house. 

The  consumption  of  opium  increases 
rapidly  in  China.  I  regret  that  the 
circumstances  under  which  I  write  de- 

J»rive  me  of  the  benefit  of  official  re- 
erences ;  I  should  think  it  has  in- 
creased, within  the  last  ten  years,  ten- 
fold. It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  about 
fifty  years  ago,  a  governor  of  Canton, 
himself  a  slave  to  opium,  vainly  used 
every  argument  and  threat  he  could 
invent  for  the  suppression  of  the  trade. 


He  then  put  forth  a  proclamation,  in 
which  this  remark  occurs  : — **  Thus  it 
is  that  foreigners^  by  means  of  a  vile 
and  poisonous  substance,  derive  from 
this  empire  the  most  solid  profits  and 
advantage ;  but  that  our  countrymen 
should  blindly  pursue  this  destructive 
and  ensnaring  vice,  even  till  death  is 
the  consequence,  without  being  unde- 
ceived, is  indeed  a  fact  odious  and  de- 
plorable in  the  highest  degree."  He 
might  have  said,  '*  thus  it  is  that  Eng- 
lish merchants  derive  the  most  solid 
profits  in  China."  All  who  have  writ- 
ten upon  China  represent  the  evils 
consequent  upon  the  use  of  opium  ; 
few  take  into  consideration  the  guilty 
share  this  nation  has  in  a  traffic  which 
enriches  her  degenerate  sons,  and 
which  she  could  suppress  with  greater 
facility  than  she  did  the  slave-trade. 

The  horrors  and  evils  of  the  opium- 
trade  are  such  as  to  render  it  unbe- 
coming in  a  Christian  nation  to  sanc- 
tion, encourage,  or  permit  its  con- 
tinuance. The  minister  who  triumph- 
antly abolished  colonial  slavery  wore 
undyine  fame,  and  obtained  the  satis- 
tion  of  a  self-approving  conscience ; 
the  laurels  he  acquired,  however,  were 
diminished  by  apparent  compliance 
with  the  pressure  from  without.  Were 
a  British  minister,  at  the  present  time» 
uninfluenced  by  external  agitation,  vo- 
luntarily to  effect  the  suppression  of 
the  traffic  in  opium,  the  credit  would 
be  bis  alone.  Difficulties,  no  doubts 
would  beset  the  path  of  such  a  man,  of 
no  trifling  description.  The  British 
merchants  trading  in  China,  and  those 
connected  with  the  drug  in  India, 
would  oppose,  by  every  means  in  their 
power,  any  measure  for  the  abolition 
of  the  opium  trade.  Whatever  their 
opposition  to  the  measure  might  be« 
duty  demands  its  adoption,  even  for 
their  benefit.  Abolish  the  traffic  in 
opium,  and  a  remunerative  trade  in 
unprohibited  commodities,  now  only 
commencing,  with  China,  would  en- 
sure new  and  availing  sources  of 
wealth,  free  from  risk  and  anxiety,  as 
well  as  from  moral  evil.  A  new  and 
reciprocal  treaty  ought  to  be  entered 
into  with  the  Emperor  of  China, 
whereby  it  should  be  mutually  agreed 
to  suppress  the  traffic  in  opium,  on 
condition  that  an  ambassador  should 
be  sent  to  our  court,  and  ai\other  be 
received  at  Pehn  from  the  Queen  of 
England.      Diplomatic  relations  can 
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only  be  established  by  holding  out  some 
great  inducement^  or  by  the  successful 
termination  of  another  war.  The 
greatest  benefits  would  accrue  from 
such  an  arrangement.  The  office  of 
plenipotentiary  would  be  then  abo- 
lishedy  and  the  undivided  attention  of 
the  governor  of  our  colony  would  be 
directed  to  promote  the  interests  and 
welfare  of  the  inhabitants,  unshackled 
by  diplomatic  duties. 

We  should  thus  secure  an  additional 
advantage  by  separatmg  two  incongru- 
ous offices.  A  very  good  colonial 
governor  might  make  a  very  bad  di- 
plomatist. The  expense  of  the  new 
arrangement  would  not  be  so  great  as 
might  be  at  first  contemplated.  The 
governor  of  Hong-Kong  might  be  se* 
lected  from  amongst  those  military 
officers  already  trained  to  colonial  go- 
vernment, whose  attention  had  been 
directed  to  such  subjects,  and  on  whom 
the  command  of  the  troops  might  de- 
volve. The  consular  establishments 
might  then  be  greatly  reduced.  A  con- 
sul-general, aided  by  a  vice-consul,  two 
assistants,  and  an  interpreter,  would 
be  sufficient  at  one  of  the  ports  ;  and 
at  each  of  the  other  ports,  a  vice-con- 
sul, one  assistant,  and  an  interpreter. 
The  salaries  of  four  consuls  and  four 
assistants  thus  reduced,  would  largely 
contribute  towards  the  expense  of  an 
ambassador.  If  a  Chinese  ambassador 
were  once  received  in  England,  and 
could  witness  the  wealth  and  greatness 
of  our  nation,  the  splendour  and  mag- 
nificence of  our  court,  and  the  position 
we  occupy  amongst  the  other  nations 
of  Europe,  his  nation  would  never  dare 
again  to  molest  or  insult  the  subjects 
of  Great  Britain.  The  court  and 
higher  classes  of  Chinese  despise  all 
mercantile  pursuits,  and  contemn  Eng- 
land as  a  **  nation  of  shopkeepers,''  and 
that  the  rather,  as  our  traffic  in  opium 
18  not  of  the  most  honourable  descrip- 
tion. More  favourable  impressions 
would  inevitably  arise  were  a  Chinese 
ambassador  to  report  the  magnificence 
of  the  court  of  St.  James,  and  a  Bri- 
tish ambassador  contemporaneously  to 
visit  the  imperial  court  at  Pekin,  ex- 
hibiting there  the  splendour  of  a  Bri- 
tish noble,  the  adroitness  of  a  skilful 
diplomatist,  and  the  unflinching  firm- 
ness becoming  his  position.  Tho 
equipage  alone  of  an  ambassador,  and 
the  external  evidences  of  wealth,  would 
impress  the  Chinese,  who  attach  infi- 


nite importance  to  such  things,  with 
ideas  of  the  power,  greatness,  and  re- 
nown of  England.  If  some  effort  of 
this  kind  be  not  made,  it  is  not  impos- 
sible (and  the  contingency  would  cer- 
tainly prove  calamitous  to  our  inter- 
ests) that  foreign  powers,  notwith- 
standing the  loss  of  so  many  of  our 
brave  men,  and  the  successful  termi- 
nation of  a  protracted  war,  should  ao- 
quire  all  the  solid  advantages  of  our 
victories,  advance  their  wealth,-  and 
establish  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Celestial  Empire.  It  would  bo  galling 
in  the  extreme  to  find  ourselves  fore- 
stalled in  the  exchange  of  ambassadors 
by  the  French,  or  to  learn  that  they 
had  obtained  possession  of  Chusan  for 
a  colony !  This  is  not  iraprobablew 
France  has  sent  her  ambassador^  M-. 
le  Comte  Le  Grand,  to  China ;  has 
incurred  the  expense  of  maintaining 
four  men-of-war  in  the  Chinese  seas  at 
this  present  time,  December,  1646; 
and  as  she  has  no  possessions  to  pro^ 
tect,  she  must  have  some  ulterior 
views.  Austria,  also,  has  dispatched 
her  agents  to  China,  to  collect  infor- 
mation, and  to  procure  specimens  of 
raw  materials  and  of  every  article  of 
manufacture.  These,  I  know,  have 
been  collected  with  the  greatest  oare 
and  research,  and  classified  by  the 
agents  with  considerable  judgment  and 
accuracy,  during  their  protracted  visit 
to  China.  France  and  Prussia  have 
done  the  same.  I  know  not  if  these 
visits  have  been  reported  to  Downing, 
street ;  but  on  viewing  the  collections 
formed  by  the  Austrian  emissary,  I 
could  not  help  contrasting  the  relative 
policy  of  the  t\yo  countries,  remem- 
bering  how  supine  the  British  govern- 
ment were  in  collecting  information 
for  the  advancement  of  our  mercantile 
prosperity. 

Our  ambassador  at  Pekin  would 
prevent  the  gross  misrepresentations 
which  reach  it  through  the  present 
channels  of  communication.  The  Chi- 
nese are  peculiarly  addicted  to  "  bribery 
and  corruption."  If  a  favour  is  to  be 
gained  in  China,  presents  must  be 
given  from  one  mandarin  to  another, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  greatest.  All 
information  or  communications  con- 
voyed to  the  court  are  thus  trans- 
mitted— one  mandarin  after  another 
suppressing,  adding  to,  or  cokmring 
the  tale  to  suit  his  own  peculiar  views. 
The  most  essential  attendant  upon  an 
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ambassador  should  be  an  upright  in- 
terpreter, thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  language.  I  have  been  positively 
assured  by  those  who  were  eye-wit- 
nesses of  the  proceedings,  that  the 
government  interpreter,  during  the 
war,  though  his  salary  amounted  to 
£1,200  per  annum,  was  in  the  habit  of 
receiving  innumerable  presents  from 
the  Chinese,  and  of  misrepresenting, 
in  consequence,  the  tone  of  the  eom- 
muoications  between  the  negotiating 
parties.  When  insulting  language 
was  used  by  the  Chinese,  it  was  sof- 
tened down  in  the  English  translation ; 
when  fine  or  strong  language  was  em- 
ployed by  us,  it  was  materially  modi- 
fied in  the  Chinese  translation.  Thus 
the  Chinese  were  induced  to  form  an 
erroneous  idea  of  the  British  charac- 
ter, conceiving  we  could  bear  all  their 
insults.  When  a  junk  was  taken, 
laden  with  silks,  teas,  &c.,  the  inter- 
preter was  presented  with  perhaps 
half  a  dozen  chests  of  tea  to  retail 
amongst  the  officers.  Being  asked 
bow  he  got  them,  he  would  answer, 
"  His  friends  had  given  them  to  him." 
My  informant  added,  that  the  Chinese, 
knowing  how  to  promote  their  inte- 
rests through  the  interpreter,  were 
wont  to  prostrate  themselves  before 
him  as  they  did  before  their  greatest 
mandarins.  The  treaty  is  well  known 
in  China  to  be  erroneously  translated, 
bat  it  is  supposed  to  arise  from 
the  interpreter  not  havine  been  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  the  court  lan- 
guage. But  such  mistakes,  arising 
from  whatever  cause,  might  eventually 
lead  to  serious  mischief. 

A  more  enlightened  intercourse 
with  China  would  gradually  open  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  Japan,  owing 
to  the  trade  carried  on  between  the 
two  countries.  This  additional  field 
for  British  industry  would  be  produc- 
tive of  incalculable  benefit  to  our 
trade,  opening  an  inexhaustible  mine 
of  wealth  and  traffic.  The  Japanese 
are  believed  to  surpass  the  Chinese  in 
ingenuity,  and  their  mode  of  japanning 
would  be  a  valuable  improvement  in 
oar  manufactories.  France  must  have 
•ome  object  in  view  connected  with 
Japan,  as  her  men  of  war  now  cruise 
off  that  coast. 

Of  the  five  ports  which  have  been 
opened  to  British  trade,  there  are  two 
at  which  no  trade  is  carried  on,  namely, 
Foa-chow-foo   and  Amoy,  and  com- 
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paratively  there  is  but  little  business 
at  Ning-po  ;  so  that  in  the  event  of  an 
ambassador  being  sent  to  Pekin,  it 
might  not  be  unadvisable  to  reduce  the 
consular  establishments  at  Fou-chow- 
foo  and  Amoy.  But  in  any  case,  those 
ports  in  China  which  are  opened  to  our 
trade,  and  where  we  have  consular 
officers,  should  not  be  left  unprotected 
as  they  are  at  present.  "  An  English 
government  -  cruiser  should  anchor 
within  each  of  the  tiy^  ports,  that  the 
consul  may  have  the  means  of  better 
restraining  sailors  and  others,  and  pre- 
venting disturbances,"  according  to  the 
fourteenth  act  of  the  general  regula- 
tions appended  to  the  treaty. 

Having  alluded  to  Amoy,  a  fact  is 
recalled  to  my  mind,  which  shows  the 
necessity  of  our  being  provided  with 
good  interpreters.  The  local  authori- 
ties caused  an  inscription  in  large 
Chinese  characters  to  be  placed  over 
the  wretched  building  which  was  ac- 
cepted for  the  British  consulate— 
"This  is  the  Fauquis  Hong"  (the 
Foreign  Devil's  Factory),  which  re- 
mained there  for  a  long  time,  until 
seen  by  a  new  interpreter.  It  was 
not  without  some  difficulty  the  manda- 
rins were  compelled  to  remove  it. 

It  appears  by  the  returns  from  the 
five  ports,  that  the  trade  at  Shang-bal 
is  rapidly  increasing,  and  calls  for  a 
more  safe  and  regular  communication 
with  Hong-Kong  and  Canton.  The 
merchants  there  have  constantly  had 
freights  ready  for  months,  but  no  ves- 
sel to  convey  their  goods.  The  only 
means  at  present  afforded  of  commu- 
nicating with  Hong-Kong  is  by  the 
opium  clippers*  vessels,  which  ought 
to  be  disused  as  quickly  as  possible. 
This  rapid  increase  of  trade  calls 
loudly  for  the  facility  of  intercourse  af- 
forded  by  steam  ;  and  it  is,  therefore, 
to  be  hoped,  that  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Company  will  continue  the 
line  to  Shang-hai,  which  would  seem 
to  promise  very  adequate  remunera- 
tion. 

Our  woollens  and  cottons  are  not 
onlv  highly  prized  in  China,  but,  their 
cutlery  and  hardware  being  very  ia- 
ferior,  Birmingham  and  Sheffield  ma- 
nufactures are  much  sought  after. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact, 
that  if  we  had  an  ambassador  at  Pe- 
kin, at  whose  mansion  all  our  manu- 
factures might  be  seen  in  constant 
use,  the  court  and  higher  orders  of 
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Chioesd  would  very  soon  aoqaire  a 
taste  for  many  articles  now  unknown 
to  them,  whereby  our  exports  would 
be  considerably  increased,  and  the  em- 
bassy become  a  source  of  profit  to  the 
kingdom. 

There  appears  to  be  an  opening  for 
a  profitable  trade  in  furs.  The  Chi- 
nese value  them  very  much,  and  use 
them  extensively  in  cold  weather. 
They  are  supplied  with  the  greater 
part  of  them  from  Tartary  ;  but  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  attempt  has  ever 
been  made  by  our  merchants  to  meet 
the  demand.      It  is  highly  probable, 


that  a  profitable  trade  in  this  article 
might  be  opened.  They  prize  sable 
beyond  measure,  and  admire  ermine 
exceedingly.  High  as  the  prieea  are 
which  are  given  in  Russia  for  sable* 
still  higher  are  given  in  China.  Even 
the  middling  and  inferior  sorts  of  sable 
might  be  profitably  sold  in  China. 
The  very  commonest  furs,  which  are 
used  by  the  middle  and  lower  classes* 
fetch  high  prices.  The  marten^  fitch» 
squirrel,  and  manv  others  not  prized 
in  Europe,  might  be  made  a  most  lu- 
crative source  of  traffic. 


CBAPrER  XIU. — FALSE   POLICY    IN     DIPLOMATIC    RELATIONS    WITH    CHINA,     AND 
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ESSENTIAL  —  ANECDOTE    CONNECTED     WITH      THE    CAPTURE      OF      NING-PO -— 
PIRACY,    AND   ANECDOTES   CONNECTED   THEREWITH. 


In  our  diplomatic  relations  with  China^ 
as  well  as  in  the  government  of  our 
half-ruined  colony,  are  required  men 
of  firmness,  decision,  and  experience 
in  trade,  to  re-establish  and  maintain 
our  proper  position  with  the  empire, 
which,  owing  to  our  false  policy,  has 
been  lost ;  to  remove  the  contempt 
and  scorn  with  which  we  are  now 
treated ;  to  give  life  and  energy  to 
our  colony,  now  crippled  by  a  petty 
system  of  legislation ;  and  both  to 
protect  the  interest  and  promote  the 
views  of  British  merchants,  in  their 
legitimate  trade. 

The  false  policy  adopted  by  us  in 
our  diplomatic  relations  and  inter- 
course with  China,  may  sufficiently  be 
judged  of  by  reference  to  some  few 
of  the  daily  violations  of  the  treaty, 
ratifications  of  which  were  exchanged 
on  the  a6th  Juri^,  1843,  as  well  as  to 
some  of  the  mistakes  in  our  inter- 
course^  arising  from  misconception  of 
the  national  character 

The  second  article  of  the  treaty  de- 
clares, "  His  Majesty,  the  Emperor 
of  China,  agrees,  that  British  subjects, 
with  their  families  and  establishments, 
shall  be  allowed  to  reside,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  their  mercantile 
pursuits,  without  molestation  or  re- 
straint, at  the  cities  and  towns  of  Can- 
ton, Amoy,  Fou-chow-foo,  Ning-po,and 
§hang-hai,"  &o.  Fresh  in  the  memory 
of  the  reader  must  be  the  daring  at- 
tack made  upon  the  unprotected  mer- 
chants in  Canton,  in  the  month  of 
July  last,  who,  in  self-defence,  shot 


some  few  of  the  mob.  The  Chinese 
authorities  took  no  notice  of  the  out- 
rageous attack,  and  thereby  gave  it  a 
tacit  sanction.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  British  consul  resident  at  that 
post  adopted  any  decisive  measures  on 
the  occasion,  nor  did  her  Migesty's 
plenipotentiary.  The  consequence  has 
been,  that  the  Chinese,  seeing  the  pas- 
sive manner  in  which  the  British  an* 
thorities  bore  this  outrage,  turned 
round  upon  us,  denounced  us  as  the 
aggressors,  and  declaring  that  twenty  of 
their  citizens  had  been  killed,  demanded 
an  equal  number  of  foreigners  to  be 
given  up,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to 
their  laws.  Again,  let  us  exemplify  this 
policy  by  an  occurrence  which  took 
place  at  the  same  port,  during  the 
visit  of  her  Majesty's  plenipotentiary, 
at  the  end  of  the  last  year.  His  excel' 
lency,  accompanied  by  two  or  three 
members  of  the  colonial  government, 
and  by  one  official  from  the  consulate, 
were  walking  through  Canton,  when 
they  were  surrounded  by  a  mob,  and 
were  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  a  build- 
ing, which  was  literally  pulled  down 
about  their  ears,  and  (as  report  says) 
they  narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives, 
over  a  wall,  having  first  been  beaten 
and  robbed,  and  one  of  their  number 
being  nearly  stripped  naked.  The  re- 
presentative of  the  British  crown,  thus, 
personally  outraged,  made,  it  appears, 
a  formal  complaint  to  the  mandarins, 
and  received  for  answer  (as  my  iofor- 
mant  states,  not  having  been  myself  in 
Canton  at  the  time)  that  no  notice 
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oonld  be  taken  of  this  outrage  and  in- 
salty  as  her  Majesty's  plenipotentiary 
bad  dared  to  o?erstep  the  limits  which 
the  Chinese  authorities)  in  violation  of 
the  second  article  of  the  treaty  above 
quoted)  chose  to  prescribe  for  British 
subjects.  I  think  every  dispassionate 
person  will  agree  with  me,  that  suffer* 
iDg  such  an  insult  to  the  representa- 
tive of  our  gracious  sovereign  is  cal- 
culated to  bring  the  British  nation 
into  contempt  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chi- 
nese.  Had  active  measures  been  in- 
stantly adopted)  and  some  portion  of 
our  fleet  sent  up  to  punish  the  authors, 
it  u  most  likely  we  should  never  have 
heard  of  the  attack  upon  the  merchants 
in  a  few  months  after.  But  it  is  very 
possible  the  whole  mischief  might  have 
been  avoided,  had  the  British  minister 
appeared  in  public,  surrounded  by  at- 
tendants becoming  his  high  station, 
and  had  he  and  they  been  clad  in  uni- 
form. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  example  of  their  superior  has  been 
but  too  frequently  followed  by  the  con- 
sular officers  at  the  ports.  The  Chi- 
nese, who  have  imbibed  from  infancy 
a  contempt  for  foreigners,  are  thus  in- 
duced to  repeat  their  insults.  A  time 
may  come  when  it  will  be  found  too 
late  to  remedy  an  evil  which  proper 
firmness  might  at  first  have  arrested 
and  repressed,  without  the  spilling  of 
more  blood.  But,  probably,  the  con- 
suls may  be  deterred  from  following 
the  course  which  reason  would  dictate, 
owing  to  the  unprotected  position  in 
which  they  are  placed,  in  consequence 
of  the  British  government  cruisers 
having  been  withdrawn,  contrary  to  the 
fourteenth  article  of  the  general  rules 
of  regulation,  appended  to  the  treaty 
under  which  British  trade  is  to  be 
conducted  at  the  five  ports.  We  seem 
from  the  commencement  to  have  acted 
most  unadvisedly,  in  reference  to  Can- 
ton alone  ;  for  when  our  troops  were 
on  the  walls,  and  the  city  was  all  but 
taken,  they  were  ordered  suddenly  to 
retire.  Again,  since  the  treaty,  we 
have  never  availed  ourselves  of  our 
right  to  enter  the  city.  The  inhabi- 
tants, who  are  more  bitter  in  their 
feelings  of  animosity  towards  the  Eng- 
lish than  those  in  any  other  part  of 
China,  ascribe  the  whole  to  our  pusil- 
lanimity, and  treat  us — and,  indeed,  all 
foreigners — with  ridicule  and  contempt 
The  mob  of  Canton  is  the  most  lawless 


in  China.  The  European  residents  re- 
frain in  consequence,  from  visiting  the 
city,  knowing  their  appearance  there 
might  raise  a  mob,  whose  violence  and 
outrage,  if  once  excited,  might  lead  to 
the  firing  of  the  factories  and  the  de- 
struction of  all  their  property.  A  Euro- 
pean lady  must  confine  herself  to  the 
gardens  of  the  factories.  She  cannot, 
with  any  degree  of  safety,  venture  into 
the  small  portion  of  the  town  in  which 
Europeans  are  allowed  to  perambulate. 
When  she  ventures  on  such  an  enter- 
prise, boxed  up  in  a  sedan-chair,  and 
surrounded  with  friends,  the  populace 
mob  her,  and  will  even  pull  off  the 
top  of  the  chair  to  insult  her,  crying, 
**  Fauqui,"and  using  other  opprobrious 
epithets.  Such  is  ofur  position  in 
Canton,  where  events  each  day  seem 
to  indicate  a  coming  crisis,  when  the 
inhabitants  shall  be  taught  a  lesson 
which  their  insolence  so  richly  de- 
serves. Once  humbled,  they  would 
vie  with  each  other,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  in  marks  of  civility 
and  attention,  which  firmness  would 
ripen  into  lasting  regard  and  respect. 
The  government  being  despotic,  the 
Chinese  can  understand  no  medium 
between  servile  submission  to  rule,  and 
the  exercise  of  tyrannic  sway.  The 
same  principle  governs  the  conduct  of 
superiors  and  inferiors,  towards  each 
other,  in  every  rank  and  class  of  so- 
ciety. The  national  character  can- 
not be  better  exemplified,  than  by  the 
following  laughable  anecdote,  which 
was  related  to  me  by  the  officer  refer- 
red to.  After  the  taking  of  Ning-po, 
the  mandarin  sent  a  very  respectful 
deputation  to  one  of  our  officers,  re- 
questing to  be  inforifed  how  many 
fans  he  would  be  pleased  to  require  for 
our  soldiers.  The  officer  replied  that 
he  wanted  no  fans,  but  that  an  indefi- 
nite  number  of  coolies  were  requred  to 
carry  away  the  "  looti,"  or  treasure, 
which  had  been  collected  in  the  town. 
The  coolies  were  furnished  with  the 
same  alacrity  with  which  the  fans  of 
honour  would  have  been  presented,  had 
the  complexions  of  our  troops  required 
protection  from  the  sun  ;  and  the 
<<  looti "  was  marched  off  without  de- 
lay under  escort.  Thus  the  Chinese, 
when  soundly  beaten,  will  always  kiss 
the  rod  that  chastens  them.  It  should 
be  observed,  that  the  presentation  of  a 
fan  amongst  the  Chinese  is  considered 
a  very  great  compliment,  and  a  distin. 
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guishing  mark  of  attention.  The  gift 
of  fans  to  the  British  troeps  would 
have  amounted  to  an  expression  of 
thanks  to  them  for  the  sound  drubbing 
they  had  given  the  defenders  of  Ning- 
po. 

Piracy  is  carried  to  a  great  extent 
in  China.  The  boats  which  are  con- 
structed for  this  purpose  are  very  fast, 
armed  to  a  certain  degree,  and  carry  a 
very  large  crew.  When  they  get  within 
reach  of  their  victims,  they  throw  on 
board  the  doomed  vessel  a  large  quan- 
tity of  fire-balls,  so  prepared  as  to  pro- 
duce an  intolerable  and  offensive  odour, 
when  explosion  takes  place.  When 
the  confusion  thus  occasioned  is  at  its 
height,  the  pirates  grapple  and  board 
the  prize,  and  if  resisted,  kill  all  on 
board.  These  pirates  infest  the  sea 
between  Hong-kong,  Macao,  and  Can- 
ton, inhabiting  the  Ladrone  Islands 
surrounding  Hong-Kong,  which  seem 
to  be  abandoned  to  them  in  sovereign- 
ty. The  passage  between  these  ports 
is  thus  rendered  extremely  hazardous. 
Such  piratical  attacks  constantly  occur 
close  to  Victoria  Harbour,  within  gun- 
range  of  four  or  five  men-of-war,  which 
lie  comfortably  at  their  moorings. 
Much  specie  is  thus  repeatedly  sacri- 
.  ficed,  while  our  cruisers  and  boats  lie 
idle  and  inactive.  The  local  press,  for 
what  reason  I  am  ignorant,  rarely,  if 
ever,  records  these  attacks. 

Two  sons  of  the  major-general,  ac« 
companied  by  a  military  friend,  were 
returning  in  their  schooner  from  Ma- 
cao, when,  at  break  of  day,  they  were 
disturbed  by  a  confused  noise.  Jump- 
ing up,  they  ran  on  deck,  and  found 
about  one  hundred  Chinese,  climbing 
up  the  side,  and  about  twenty  in  pos- 
session of  the  schooner,  some  of  whom 
were  actively  engaged  in  cutting 
away  the  rigging,  and  all  were  well 
armed.  A  Chinese  servant  told  his 
master,  that  having  informed  the  pi- 
rates whose  sons  they  were,  they  as- 
sured him  that  the  lives  of  all  on  board 
would  be  spared,  provided  the  robbers 
were  allowed  to  do  their  work  undis- 
turbed. The  pirates  then  commenced 
their  operations,  first  taking  the  watch- 
es, and  other  valuables,  from  the  per- 
sons of  the  three  gentlemen,  and  cau- 
tiously possessing  themselves  of  all  the 
fire-arms  and  weapons  on  board.  They 
then  proceeded  into  the  cabin,  and 
carried  away  all  their  clothes,  and 
every  avulable  article,  not  forgetting 


a  case  of  champagne,  which  was  in- 
tended for  a  pic-nic  party ;  then,  se- 
curing the  compass,  and  unshipping 
the  rudder,  they  left  the  unfortunates 
to  their  fate.  Their  planet  proved 
propitious,  as,  wind  and  tide  being  in 
their  favour,  they  drifted  into  Victoria 
Harbour,  about  4  p.  m.,  to  the  asto- 
nishment of  all  who  saw  them.  The 
companion  of  the  major -general's 
sons  was  obliged  to  send  on  shore  for 
new  clothing,  oefore  he  could  land,  as 
the  pirates,  having  taken  a  particular 
fancy  to  the  suit  he  wore,  allowed  him 
with  difficulty  to  retain  his  shirt.  The 
story  goes  so  far  as  to  state  that  the 
gallant  officer  entered  the  harbour  with 
a  piece  of  old  canvas  wrapt  round  his 
body.  To  the  surprise  of  everybody, 
the  men-of-war  immediately  awoke 
from  their  slumber,  and  the  greatest 
activity  was  displayed  amongst  them 
during  the  evening,  after  the  arrival  of 
the  dismasted  schooner.  To  such  an 
extent  did  they  exert  themselves,  that 
they  actually  succeeded  in  taking  the 
pirates  on  the  following  day,  who  were 
handed  over  to  the  Chinese  authorities 
for  punishment.  No  part  of  the  pro- 
perty was  recovered,  however,  except 
a  pair  of  valuable  pistols,  which  were 
some  time  after  restored  through  the 
mandarin. 

A  very  melancholy  act  of  piracy  oc- 
curred a  short  time  previous  to  this 
transaction.  A  sergeant  and  his  party 
were  ordered  round  Chuck-choo  in  a 
Chinese  boat,  with  treasure  to  pay  the 
troops.  They  left  Victoria  Harbour 
early  in  the  forenoon,  and  were  never 
again  seen  alive.  The  boat,  the  same 
evening,  was  drifted  back  to  the  har- 
bour, and  the  mangled  bodies  of  our 
poor  men,  mutilated  in  a  most  horrible 
manner,  were  found  in  it.  The  ser- 
geant's hands  were  nearly  severed,  and 
he  had  evidently  died  making  a  brave 
resistance.  The  following  day  a  gpin- 
boat  was  sent  out,  but  although  the 
dreadful  deed  must  have  been  perpe- 
trated at  no  great  distance  firom  the 
harbour,  these  pirates  were  never  dis- 
covered.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  as  many  acts  of  piracy  have  occur- 
red in  the  port,  within  musket- shot  of 
our  men-of-war,  the  authors  of  which 
have  invariably  escaped  unscathed, 
though  their  crimes  were  of  a  most 
aggravated  nature,  wholesale  murders 
and  plunder  having  taken  place. 

After  the  attack  on  the  schooner 
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above  reUted,  the  men-of-war  again 
aank  into  lethargy^  and  seemed  of  no 
other  Qse  than  occasionally  to  let  loose 
tfaeir  crews  on  shore  to  annoy,  with 
their  drunken  frolics^  the  inhabitants  of 
Victoria.  I  have  been  obliged,  in  going 
to  l^lacaoy  to  hire  an  armed  schooner, 
and  to  see  the  guns  loaded  before  I 
left  the  harhour.  A  laughable  cir- 
drcumstance  occurred  during  such 
a  Yojage,  which  might  have  led  to 
something  serious.  In  the  dusk  of 
the  evening  we  saw  a  vessel  running 
down  upon  us  before  the  wind,  which 
bad  all  the  appearance  of  a  pirate. 
We  kept  the  guns  ready  pointed,  and 
haQed  her  as  ^e  approached ;  and  re- 
ceiving no  answer,  we  were  on  the 
point  of  firing  into  her,  when  the  com- 
mander of  the  schooner,  most  fortu- 
nately, recognised  her  as  one  of  the 
"Larcha's"  which  regularly  run  be- 
tween Hong-Kong  and  Macao.  We 
were  in  great  fright  at  the  moment ; 
and  were  not  a  little  rejoiced  to  con- 
tbue  our  course  after  meeting  a  friend, 
instead  of  being  obliged  to  fight  an 
enemy.  It  would  be  endless  to  re- 
count the  instances  which  have  occurred 
of  inhabitants  leaving  Hong-Kong  or 
Macao  in  boats,  who  have  never  after 
been  heard  of.  In  some  instances  their 
bodies  have  been  found,  washed  on 
shore,  with  theur  throats  cut.  The 
anthers  of  these  acts  have  never  been 
detected,  and,  for  ought  I  know,  have 
never  been  sought.  This  most  un- 
accountable conduct  of  the  British 
navy  in  China,  leads  to  the  same  result 
that  all  our  other  mistaken  policy  does. 
A  premium  is  thereby  o£fered  to  piracy, 
and  pirates,  in  consequence,  become 
daily  more  numerous,  and  their  acts 
daily  more  daring  and  atrocious.  For 
what  purpose  the  admiral  allows  the 
cruisers  to  remain  inactive,  instead  of 


sweeping  the  seas,  and  eradicating'these 
human  monsters,  is  an  enigma  which  can 
only  be  solved  by  himself.  But  it 
would  not  be  more  difficult  to  eradi- 
cate these  pirates,  and  it  would  certain- 
Iv  reflect  more  credit  on  the  British 
nag,  than  to  undertake  an  expedition 
to  Borneo,  in  order  [to  bum  a  few 
bamboo  huts,  which  the  natives  had 
abandoned.  It  is  remarkable  that  no 
company  has  placed  a  steamer  on  this 
station,  to  run  between  Victoria,  Ma- 
cao, and  Canton.  The  freight  of  trea- 
sure and  passage  money  b  very  high, 
and  such  a  speculation  would  not  only 
be  highly  beneficial  to  all  classes  at 
these  ports,  but  would  be  necessarily 
very  remunerative. 

But  to  return ;  our  false  policy  is 
exemplified  by  withdrawing  part  of 
our  naval  force  from  China,  whereby 
we  are  unable  to  keep  a  government 
cruiser  anchored  off  each  of  the 
five  ports  to  assist  our  consular  au- 
thorities; by  neglecting  to  employ 
the  naval  force  which  remains,  to  en- 
force strict  compliance  with  the  arti- 
cles of  the  treaty,  and  to  punish  the 
pirates,  who  injure  our  trade,  and 
endanger  our  intercourse  with  China. 
If  it  be  considered  injudicious  to  take 
the  punbhment  of  these  marauders 
into  our  own  hands,  would  it  not  be 
advisable  to  negotiate  with  the  Chinese 
government  for  a  system  of  co-opera- 
tion to  ensure  their  extirpation  from 
the  Ladrone  islands,  surrounding 
Hong-Kong,  which  is  the  largest  of 
them?  This  course  might  certainly 
appear  the  most  becoming  to  adopt 
towards  a  nation  with  whom  we  have 
entered  into  a  mercantile  treaty,  par- 
ticularly as  their  laws  are  most  severe 
in  the  punishment  of  piracy,  and  their 
war-junks  are  constantly  employed  in 
searching  for,  and  intercepting  them. 
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In  a  conntrv  where  education  is  so 
universal,  where  civilization  has  so 
much  advanced,  and  where  the  arts  and 
manufactures  have  attained  such  a 
state  of  perfection,  it  is  surprising  that 
the  state  should  devote  so  little  atten- 
fion  to  the  coinage  of  the  empire,  or 
he  establishment  of  a  uniform  and  un- 
adalterated  circulating  medium.  China 


has  but  one  coin  peculiar  to  herself, 
which  is  totally  inadequate,  not  only 
for  mercantile  purposes,  but  for  do- 
mestic accommodation.  This  is  a 
copper  one  called  ** cash"  which  is  a 
circular  piece  of  money  about  the  size 
of  our  farthing,  and  of  half  its  weight, 
and  therefore  about  half  its  thickness. 
In  the  centre  is  a  square  hole,  for  the 
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conveoience  of  stringing  them  together, 
and  on  the  coin  certain  characters  are 
inscribed   in   relief.     Incredible  as  it 
may  appear,  there  are   an    immense 
quantity  of  spurious  "  cash"  in  circula- 
tion.    These  coin  are  strung  together 
ID  hundreds,  and  commonly  twenty  in 
each  hundred  are  bad.     When  a  shop- 
keeper is  asked  why  he  mixes  this  bad 
coin  which  he  will  not  receive  back 
again,  he  answers,  he  does  not  know, 
but  it  is   <^  China   custom.'*      I   have 
heard  of  one  place  in  the  interior  of 
China  where  there  are  none  but  spu- 
rious cash  in  circulation.     Spurious 
coins  are  easily  detected,  even  when 
strung  up  with  lawful  money,  by  an 
experienced  eye.     No  steps  are  taken 
by  the  state  to  detect  or  punish  the 
forgers.    When  the  cash  is  good,  about 
eight  hundred  go  to  the  Spanish  dollar, 
but   when  mixed  with  spurious  coin, 
about  one  thousand  are  taken  for  the 
dollar.     Of  silver  there  cannot  be  said 
to  be  any  coinage  in  China,  as  the  **  tael " 
which  is  used  as  a  circulating  medium, 
is  a  piece  of  silver  of  an  oblong  form, 
with  both  ends  rounded  ;  one  being 
rather  broader  than  the  other,  some- 
thing like  a  Chinese  boat.    This  is  very 
thick,  and  the  value  varies  from  6s.  1  ^1. 
to  6s.  3d.     The  Chinese  always  assay 
this,  to  ascertain  the  purity  of  the  sil- 
▼er,  and  it  is  then  stamped  with  the 
private  stamp  of  the  merchant  or  shop- 
keeper.     "  Sycee "    silver  is   always 
passed  in  bars  varying  in  weight ;  it  is 
always  assayed,  and  its  weight  valued 
in  taels,  at  the  price  of  the  day.   There 
is  no  paper  currency  of  any  description 
in   use   throughout  China.      Dollars, 
both    Spanish   and    Mexican,   are   in 
general  circulation,  but  the  Spanish  are 
always   preferred.     The   Chinese  are 
very  peculiar  in  their  mode  of  valuing 
dollars.     Of  the  Spanish  dollars  those 
of  Carolus  are  most   prized,   and   of 
these,there  are  some  more  valuable  than 
others.     To  our  English  eye  they  all 
appear   the  same  ;   however  there  is 
some  peculiar  mark  by  which  the  Chi- 
nese distinguish  them.    I  have  had  one 
iif  each  put  into  my  hands,  but,  with 
nil  the  attention  possible,  I  was  unable 
to  discover  the  least  difference.     The 
value  of  the  Spanish  dollars  varies  from 
4s.  3d.  to  48.  6d. ;  those  of  Carolus  vary 
from  4s.  4d.  to  4s.  6d.   Mexican  dollars 
never  reach  a  higher  value  than  4s. 
The  local  government  of  Hong-Kong 
have  passed  an  ordinance  equalizing 


the  value  of  all  dollars  at  4s.  2d. ;  but 
this  legislation  can  only  entail  loss  upon 
government  servants  and  troops,  who 
are  obliged  to  take  Mexican  dollars  at 
48.  2d.  for  which  the  Chinese  shop- 
keepers will  only  allow  4s.,  or,  taking' 
them  at  4s.  2d.,  put  an  increased  price 
upon  their  goods.  It  will  be  impossi- 
ble to  make  the  Chinese  inhabitants  of 
Hong-Kong  calculate  the  value  of  dol- 
lars, otherwise  than  according  to  their 
peculiar  ideas,  and  the  mode  universally 
adopted  throughout  the  Chinese  em- 
pire. Much,  however,  as  the  Chinese 
dislike  the  Mexican  dollar,  the  rupee 
is  their  abhorrence.  The  government 
servants  and  troops  used  to  be  paid  in 
Hong-Kong  in  rupees,  the  value  vary- 
ing, according  to  government  calcula- 
tion, from  220  to  227  for  the  100 
crowns  Spanish ;  but  though  the  go- 
vernment servants  and  troops  were 
compelled  to  take  the  rupees  at  this 
valuation,  the  Chinese  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  take  them  at  the  same  rate» 
but  gave  only  from  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  7^d. 
for  them,  and  some  even  refused  them 
at  any  price.  The  Chinese  will  only 
occasionally  take  English  silver,  and 
then  not  anything  like  its  value.  Gold 
they  do  not  understand  at  nil,  and  con- 
sequently refuse  our  sovereigns,  which 
can  only  be  occasionally  sold  (for  the 
use  of  the  goldsmiths  who  make  orna- 
ments or  trinkets  for  Europeans),  and 
then  only  for  4j  crowns  Mexican,  or 
18s. 

Money-changers  seem  to  carry  on  a 
most  lucrative  calling  in  China,  if  we 
may  be  allowed  to  form  an  opinion  from 
the  numbers  engaged  in  it.  They  are 
constantly  to  be  seen  in  the  markets, 
distinguished  by  a  long  string  of  cask 
hanging,  like  an  alderman's  chain, 
around  their  necks,  and  piles  of  them 
strung  together  in  heaps  before  them. 
There  are  also  a  great  number  of  shops 
principally  devoted  to  this  avocation. 
No  dollar  will  be  changed  by  them  ex* 
cept  some  article  is  bought,  or  a  few 
caish  changed.  In  this  manner,  and  by 
intermixing  spurious  coin,  they  must 
make  enormous  profits. 

Pawnbrokers  flourish  as  much  in 
China,  if  not  more,  than  in  England. 
Their  rate  of  interest  is  exorbitant, 
and  as  no  questions  are  asked,  they  are 
the  great  receivers  of  stolen  goods. 
Every  description  of  article  may  be 
pledged,  from  the  most  expensive  to 
the   most   trifling    mechanical    tool; 
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tickfto  are  given  oorrespondingto  ourt, 
juid  a  duplicate  attached  to  the  article 
pledged.  The  broker  generally  wears 
a  most  comelj  appearance ;  in  fact,  he 
is  the  very  picture  of  Chinese  beauty 
in  man^  and  his  dress  invariably  beto- 
kens wealth.  In  a  thinking  nation  like 
the  Chinese,  and  one  so  deeply  calcu- 
lating, where  the  value  of  every  article 
is  known  to  the  greatest  nicety,  it  seems 
most  unaccountable  that  they  should 
deteriorate  the  value  of  money  by  their 
absurd  system  of  stamping  each  dollar 
as  it  passes  through  their  hands,  with 
the  private  mark  of  the  merchant  or 
shopkeeper.  By  this  process  it  becomes 
at  last  so  thin  and  battered  that  it  falls 
to  pieces.  The  pieces  thus  broken  off 
awell  the  circulating  medium.  They 
pass  by  weight ;  periiaps  there  may  be 
frequently  as  many  as  forty  pieces  to  the 
value  of  a  single  dollar,  China  is  not 
only  as  striking  an  example  as  can  be 
found  amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
of  great  inequality  of  wealth  amongst 
the  population,  but  of  the  extremes  of 
wealth  and  poverty.  She  has  many 
Rothschilds  amongst  her  merchants, 
and  many  a  Lazarus  in  her  streets. 
Owing  to  her  absolute  monarchy,  how- 
ever, the  fluctuation  of  wealth  is  greater 
than  in  any  other  country.  To-day  a 
mandarin  is  amongst  the  richest  in  the 
land,  to-morrow  he  is  disgraced,  and 
not  only  the  whole  of  his  wealth  con- 
fiscated, but  that  of  his  sons  or  brothers, 
if  he  has  any.  A  merchant  is  amongst 
the  wealthiest  of  his  class,  and  being 
detected  smuggling  opium,  the  whole 
of  his  property,  and  that  of  his  sons 
and  brothers,  is  in  like  manner  forfeited. 
The  oriental  bank  has  established  a 
branch  at  Hong-Kong.  I  have  heard 
from  those  connected  with  it,  that  it 
does  not  answer,  as  was  foretold  by 
every  one  who  understood  anything 
upon  the  subject.  From  the  habits  of 
merchants  in  China,  it  would  be  very 
inconvenient,  if  not  impossible,  to  keep 
banking  accounts.  Spare  cash  is  gene- 
rally, if  not  universally,  invested  in 
opium,  when  it  can  be  purchased  at  a 
low  rate,  which  is  kept  until  the  mar- 
ket rises.  To  the  residence  of  each 
merchant  is  invariably  attached  a  trea- 
sury for  money  sycee  and  opium,  which 
is  well  built  and  strongly  secured. 
The  compredore  of  each  establishment 
has  the  custody  of  this  treasury,  whose 
fidelity  is  secured  to  the  merchant  by 
the  wealthy  Chinese ;  any  defalcation 


either  of  treasure  or  opinion,  is  im- 
mediately made  good.  This  sys- 
tem has  been  so  long  adopted  in 
China  amongst  the  merchants,  that 
they  are  unwilling  to  try  a  new  one. 
The  only  accounts  likely  to  be  kept  at 
the  bank  are  such  as,  from  the  smali- 
ness  of  their  amounts,  could  not  pay^ 
being  those,  in  all  probability,  of 
government  servants,  who  could  not 
make  any  considerable  lodgments  from 
their  monthly  payments,  or  of  Euro- 
pean shopkeepers  and  speculators, 
whose  accounts  would  rarely  exceed 
£100.  From  what  I  have  been  in- 
formed, it  appears  the  result  is  exactly 
in  conformity  with  the  mercantile  pre- 
dictions. The  government,  however, 
have  given  every  encouragement  to 
the  undertaking,  and  very  properly 
have  allowed  the  bank  a  military 
guard. 

House-rent  in  Hong-Kong  is  very 
expensive.  In  1845  I  rented  a  house, 
as  a  favour,  for  a  hundred  and  fifty 
Spanish  dollars  per  month,  for  which 
two  hundred  Spanbh  dollars  had  been 
offered  by  another.  The  rage  for 
building  was  greater,  probably,  than  in 
any  other  new  colony.  Although  the 
speculators  may,  in  a  great  measure, 
have  outwitted  themselves  by  over- 
building, yet  the  rent  of  a  moderate- 
sized  house  is  sixty  Spanish  dollars, 
and  in  the  present  year,  1846,  the  com- 
missariat have  taken  a  house,  at  the 
monthly  rate  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  Spanish  dollars.  This  building 
is  of  the  first  class,  and  similar  to 
those  used  by  the  merchants.  Their 
houses,  however,  invariably  belong  to 
themselves,  but  they  pay  similarly 
high  rents  for  their  houses  in  Canton. 
The  expense  of  living  in  China  is  also 
excessive  :  for  the  benefit  of  others,  I 
will  mention  what  1  learned  from  visit- 
ing the  East,  that  a  rupee  only  goes 
as  far  in  India  as  a  shilling  in  England. 
In  China  the  ratio  is  doubled.  The 
Spanish  dollar  will  only  procure  what 
a  shilling  would  purchase  at  home. 
Vegetables  are  about  the  same  price  as 
in  Engknd,  but  it  would  be  impossible 
to  give  old,  ever-varying  prices  of 
poultry  and  pigs  ;  it  is  true  that  the 
old  market  prices  are  published  weekly 
by  the  chief  magistrate  at  Hong- 
Kong,  but  I  never  have  been  able  to 
purchase  at  the  moderate  rate  of  his 
quotations,  nor  have  I  ever  met  any 
one  who  did.     The  oompredores  in- 
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variably  affirm  that  the  people  will 
not  sell  at  these  rates.  The  poultry, 
pigs,  &c.,  are  all  sold  by  weight.  The 
ChiDese  exercise  their  ingenuity  in 
increasing  the  weight,  by  administering 
large  doses  of  salt  to  the  pigs  shortly 
before  they  are  exposed  for  sale,  and 
giving  them  water,  which  they  conse- 
quently drink  to  a  great  extent.  They 
cram  the  poultry  for  the  same  purpose 
with  pellets  of  wet  sand,  and  rub  it 
abundantly  into  their  feathers.  I  had 
the  curiosity  to  examine  a  duck  which 
was  purchased  by  my  compredore,  and 
found  half  a  pound  of  sand  under  each 
wing  ;  when  the  bird  was  killed,  1 
found  the  craw  filled  with  the  same 
substance.  The  pork  is  so  disgustingly 
fat,  I  could  seldom  eat  it ;  English 
bacon  was  about  one  shilling  and  nine 
pence  per  pound,  and  good  Cheshire 
cheese  about  half  a  dollar;  inferior 
cheese,  such  as  the  Dutch  (that  servants 
in  England  would  refuse  to  eat),  from 
one  shilling  and  sixpence  to  two  shil- 
lings per  pound.  In  the  rainy  season, 
these  luxuries  might  be  bought  in  large 
quantities  considerably  cheaper,  with 
the  certainty,  however,  of  being  spoiled, 
from  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere, 
in  a  week*s  time.  Good  butter  is 
about  two  shillings  per  pound,  and 
very  difficult  to  be  obtained.  Mutton 
varies  from  one  shilling  and  sixpence 
to  two  shillings  per  pound,  when  it  is 
to  be  had,  and  beef  is  about  the  same 
price  as  in  England,  of  a  very  bad 
quality  in  Hong-Kong ;  but  I  have 
eaten  beef  in  Canton  nearly  as  at 
home,  not  forgetting  green  pease  at 
Christmas  I  Bread  is  dearer  than  in 
England,  and  rice,  strange  to  say  in 
a  rice  producing  country,  is  dearer 
than  in  Europe ;  this  is  owing  to  its 
being  the  food  of  the  million.  The 
better  sort  of  French  and  Rhenish 
wines,  I  have  bought  much  cheaper 
than  at  home ;  but  every  other  article 
of  European  production  is  very  ex- 
pensive. I  know  many  may  exclaim 
at  this,  and  refer  to  the  much  cheaper 
prices  these  articles  will  fetch  at 
auction,  but  the  auction  are  also 
wholesale  prices.  In  many  instances, 
the  goods  thus  bought  must  be  at  a 


great  risk — some  may  prove  of  an  in- 
ferior quality,  and  some  be  damaged. 
This  may  answer  very  well  for  a  spe- 
culator, but  is  in  no  manner  calculated 
for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  generally  com- 
plained of  in  China,  that  good  tea  is 
not  purchasable  by  retail ;  in  fact,  I 
never  could  get  any  except  as  a  favour, 
through  the  merchants.  Bat  the  best 
and  most  delicious  teas  are  not  ex- 
ported, being  of  too  costly  a  nature, 
and  too  much  prized  by  the  Chinese  ; 
they  are  kept  for  presents.  The 
value  is  calculated  by  its  weight  in 
silver — a  kattyof  silver  to  a  kiUty  of 
tea. 

I  have  tasted  some  of  this  tea,  and 
the  flavour  and  aroma  of  it  is  most 
delicious.  The  mandarins  are  as  ca- 
rious in  their  collections  of  teas,  as  oar 
connoisseurs  are  in  their  cellars  of 
wine ;  and  the  wealthy  Chinaman 
takes  as  much  pleasure  in  getting  a 
friend  to  taste  his  various  teas,  as  an 
English  gentleman  would  experience 
in  producing  his  various  wines  to  a 
good  judge.  Notwithstanding  this 
gout  for  teas,  the  Chinese  have  a  great 
partiality  for  liqueurs,  but  our  cherry 
brandy  is  by  far  the  greatest  favourite. 
Of  this,  a  Chinaman  will  imbibe  an 
incredible  quantity  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time. 

Although  China  is  an  expensive 
country  to  reside  in,  yet  there  is  a 
wide  field  for  realizing  large  fortunes 
in  honest  trade,  unconnected  with  that 
abomination,  the  trade  in  opium. 
There  are  many  shops  in  Victoria, 
which,  with  few  exceptions,  are  kept 
by  Chinese.  Amongst  these  are  se- 
veral which  attract  the  attention  of 
ladies,  where  curiosities,  and  fancy 
articles  of  all  descriptions,  are  exposed 
for  sale.  I  have  never  entered  one  of 
these  shops  with  a  lady  in  Victoria,  or 
in  Canton  (where  certainly  superior 
articles  are  to  be  had),  without  fear 
and  trembling.  The  Chinese  are  so 
fearfully  depraved,  that  they  expose 
publicly  in  their  shops,  obscene  prints, 
books,  and  even  toys,  thus  attempt- 
ing to  deprave  the  very  mind  of  m- 
fancv. 
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GOLDSMITH  AND  HIS  BI00RAPHER8.* 


A  CONTROVERSY  of  DO  great  import- 
ance has  been  occasioned  by  Mr.  For- 
ster's  **  Life  and  Adventures  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith."  In  1887,  Mr.  Prior,  who 
hady  for  several  years  before,  been  oc- 
cupied in  collecting  materials  for  the 
life  of  Goldsmith,  published  what  Mr. 
Forster  justly  calls  his  most  careful 
biography  of  the  poet.     He,  about  the 
same  time»  edited  his  "  Miscellaneous 
Works,"  incorporating  with  the  old 
collection  much  matter  gleaned  from 
the  reviews  and  magazines  with  which 
Goldsmith  was  connected  ;  notices  of 
books  and  essays,  which  had  either  been 
overlooked  by  former  editors,  or  re- 
garded as  undeserving  a  place  among 
nis  more  permanent  works.    This  task 
was  performed  diligently,    and  with 
great  love  of  the  subject  in  which  he 
was  engaged*  by  Mr.  Prior,  and  both 
his  books  are  of  exceeding  value.     Of 
these  books  Mr.  Forster  has  made  con- 
uderable  use,  and  they  must  have,  in 
some  respects,  abridged  his  labour, 
when  he   undertook   his  own  work. 
This,  for  the  most  part,  is  often  enough 
acknowledged  by  Mr.  Forster,  and,  to 
say  the  truth,  we  are  by  no  means  sure 
that  had  Mr.  Prior's  work  never  ex- 
isted, Mr.  Forster's  work  would  have 
been  materially  different  from  what  it 
is.     The   character  of  Goldsmith,  as 
deduced  by  Mr.  Forster,  from  all  ex- 
bting  materials,  including  those  which 
the  diligence  of  Mr.  Prior  has  added 
to  those  previously  accessible  to  all,  is 
not  esseotially  different  from  the  view 
taken  of  it  by  Scott,  by  Campbell,  and 
by  a  writer  who,  had  life  been  spared, 
would  have  ranked  as  an  authority  on 
such  subjects   with  either   Scott    or 
Campbell — the  late  Professor  Butler,t 
—all  of  whose  essays  on  the  life  and 
genius  of  Goldsmith   were  published 
before  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Prior's 
Wk.    Minute  accuracy  or  inaccuracy, 
in  such  a  view  of  the  subject  as  Fors- 
ter takesy  is  of  but  little  comparative 


moment.  He  has  adopted — perhaps 
sometimes  silently — Mr.  Prior's  cor- 
rection of  some  name  of  place  or  date, 
and  he  has — silently — corrected  Mr. 
Prior's  mistakes — the  matters  being, 
for  his  purposes,  almost  indifferent, 
and  in  our  mind,  to  say  the  truth, 
of  small  account.  He  has — which 
Mr.  Prior  seems  unreasonably  angry 
with — transcribed  Mr.  Prior's  tran- 
scripts, instead  of  transcribing  from 
the  old  books  which  are  in  every 
library  —  and  this  without,  in  all 
cases,  referring  to  Mr.  Prior.  We 
protest  we  cannot  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  this  complaint.  Our  edition  of 
Goldsmith's  Works  we  are  sorry  to 
say  is  not  Prior's,  which  we  have  no 
doubt  is  the  best,  but  it  professes  to 
give  matter  not  in  former  editions. 
Are  we,  when  we  wish  to  make  use  of  a 
passage  of  Goldsmith  for  any  purpose, 
to  examine  whether  it  has  been  for  the 
first  time  printed  in  the  volume  before 
us,  or  not?  Has  the  person,  whose 
claim  on  public  gratitude  is  the  having 
rendered  more  easily  accessible  a  pas- 
sage of  a  great  author  that  but  for  him 
would  lie  unknown  in  the  dust  of  li- 
braries, a  right  to  deprive  the  public 
of  all  use  of  that  which  he  has  rendered 
accessible?  Has  Forster  used  anything 
that  it  was  unfair  to  use,  in  these  labours 
of  Mr.  Prior  ?  Has  there  been  any  un- 
generods  concealment  of  the  merits  of  a 
former  labourer  in  the  same  field,  as  far 
as  their  field  of  occupation  is  the  same? 
If  it  were  true,  as  Mr.  Prior  says,  that 
there  is  no  fact  in  Mr.  Forster's  book 
which  is  not  also  in  his,  is  not  this 
of  but  little  moment  when  the  question 
is  not  as  to  the  facts  themselves,  but  as 
to  the  view  taken  of  them  ?  A  little 
examination  would  leave  a  good  many 
of  these  facts  in  rather  a  shattered 
condition  ;  and,  as  far  as  Mr.  Forster's 
work  is  concerned,  we  really  think  it 
would  be,  in  every  respect,  improved 
by  the  omission  of  several  of  them,  to 


*  "  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Oliver  Goldsmith."  By  John  Forster,  Esq. 
London :  Bradbury  and  Evans.    1848. 

t  Professor  Butler's  paper  on  the  subject  appeared  in  the  Durlin  University 
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which,  whatever  be  the  test  applied,  we 
think  a  little  examination  will  shew  he 
has  given  too  easy  credence.  The  dis- 
putes as  to  Goldsmith's  birth-place 
have  been  removed  by  a  reference  to 
the  family  bible,  which  determines  it 
to  have  been  at  Pallas,  in  the  countv 
of  l^ongford.  In  three  lives  of  Gold- 
smith, published  before  Mr.  Prior's, 
that  are  on  our  shelves,  Pallas  is  stat- 
ed to  be  his  birth-place.  It  was  stated 
also  on  his  monument  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  This  was  thought  to  have 
been  disproved,  and  other  places  were 
successively  assigned,  on  what  seemed 
sufficient  authority.  Mr.  Forster  states 
the  fact  as  it  truly  was ;  but  we  think 
that,  as  it  had  been  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute, and  as  without  the  evidence 
which  Mr.  Prior  was,  we  believe,  the 
first  to  produce,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  anv  person  to  decide  be- 
tween the  conflicting  claims,  it  was 
scarcely  reasonable  not  to  have  stated 
that  the  point  was  fixed  beyond 
controversy  by  Mr.  Prior.  The  in- 
scription on  his  monument  misstates 
the  year  of  his  birth.  Biographers 
who  lived  before  Mr.  Prior  stated  the 
true  date,  but  to  Mr.  Prior  is  due 
the  merit  of  establishing  it ;  and, 
were  it  of  much  importance,  we 
think  a  foot-note,  indicating  this,  ought 
to  have  been  given ;  but,  through  Mr. 
Forster's  beautifully- printed  volume, 
no  one  foot-note  occurs  ;  and  we  al- 
most fall  out  with  a  symmetry  which 
interferes  with  convenience  to  such 
an  extent,  as  to  deprive  author  and 
readers  of  what,  to  both  author  and 
readersj  is  calculated  to  present  a 
great  advantage.  In  this  controversy, 
which  has  extended  to  several  lengthy 
letters,  that  have  been  published  in 
the  weekly  literary  journals,  we  diifer 
from  both  the  combatants.  Forster's 
use  of  Mr.  Prior's  work  we  think  per- 
fectly fair — but  we  think  it  ought  to 
have  been  more  distinctly  stated  than 
it  is — as  for  instance,  in  the  case  which 
we  have  mentioned.  Wo  feel  that 
there  ought  to  have  been  words  of  the 
very  strongest  acknowledgment  of  a 
debt  to  Mr,  Prior,  which  not  only 
Forster,  but  every  man  who  shall  ever 
write  on  the  subject  of  Goldsmith, 
must  be  contented  to  owe  to  a  biogra- 
pher, who^e  researches  have  led  him 
to  every  accessible  source  of  informa- 
tion, at  a  time  when  they  were  still 
accessible.     On  the  other  band,   we 


cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Prior  in  think- 
ing that   Mr.   Forster,  or  any  other 
writer  is  precluded  from  a  statement 
of  the  facts  of  Goldsmith's  life,  because 
he.  Prior,  has  succeeded  in  verifying  or 
refuting  former  narratives.     It  woald 
have  been  impossible  for  Mr.  Forster 
to    build    his    superstructure    of    in- 
teresting comment  on  the  character  of 
Goldsmith  and  the  literature   of  his 
era,  without  detailing  the  facts  of  his 
life.  Had  Prior's  account  of  them  been 
less  loaded  with  the  production  of  evi- 
dence necessary    for  his  purpose   of 
establishing  the  facts  themselves,  bat 
unnecessary  and  only  cumbersome  for 
Mr.  Forster's,  where  the  facts  them- 
selves are  treated  but  as  evidence  of 
something  more  important,  we  should 
have  thought  Forster's  easier  and  more 
natural  course   would  have   been   to 
quote  more  frequently  than  he  does, 
Mr.  Prior's  very  words.     The  i^cer- 
tainment  of  the  actual  facts  of  Gold- 
smith's life  has  been  Mr.  Prior's  pecu- 
liar province.     The  inferences  to  be 
deduced  from  these  facts  are,  properlj 
speaking,  the  sole  object  of  Mr.  Fors- 
ter's  book.     Each  work  is,  in  its  own 
way,  valuable.     Each  book  is,  for  its 
own   purposes,  best.     We  think  Mf. 
Forster 's  acknowledgments  ought  to 
have  been  far  more  distinct,  as  his  ne- 
cessary obligations  to  Mr.  Prior  are  co- 
extensive with  the  whole  life  of  Gold- 
smith, and  not  confined  to  the  Inci- 
dents first  mentioned  by  Prior.     We 
think,  too,  that  a  juster  appreciation 
of  the  proper  merits  of  Mr.  Forster ^s 
book  will,  when  the  excitement  of  this 
controversy  is  over,  make  Mr.  Prior 
feel  that,  for  Forster's  purposes,  the 
minute  accuracy  of  information  which 
his  book  has  given  to  Mr.  Forster,  in 
common  with  every  person  who  studies 
the    subject,  was   not  essential — and 
is  therefore  not,  perhaps,  spoken  of 
with  all  the  gratitude  to  which   Mr. 
Prior  thinks   himself  entitled.      The 
character  of  Goldsmith    is   Forster's 
sole   subject — it  is  but   one   of    Mr. 
Prior's — for  Forster  assumes  the  facts 
which  Mr.  Prior  investigates ;  but  to 
say  the  truth,  the  facts  are  rather  in- 
convenient to  both,  and  not  quite  re- 
concilable with  either  Prior's  history, 
or  Forster's  romance.     But  for   the 
interruption  of  these  facts,  as  they  are 
called,    there  is   no   saying   to   what 
extent  the  idolatries  of  these  worship- 
pers of  Goldsmith  would  have  gons. 
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'From  the  works  and  the  life  of  Oold- 
-smith  taken  together,  not  only  Mr. 
Prior  and  Mr.  Forster,  but  the  writers 
who  have  pat  together  what  has  been 
•ometimes  called  "  Percy's  Life  of 
Goldsmith"  and  his  other  biographers — 
as  for  want  of  a  better  name  we  must 
<;all  them — have  formed  a  strange  ideal 
of  the  man — forgetting  that  in  this,  as 
in  other  cases,  the  poet  lives  two  dis- 
tinct and  wholly  disparate  lives — that 
iiU  world  of  imagination  is  most 
often  one  entirely  in  contrast  with 
that  forced  on  him  by  the  realities 
of  the  world  ;  that  his  walk  on  earth 
is  not  among  the  scenes  which  his 
fancy  creates;  that  anything  more 
utterly  prosaic,  more  inconsistent  with 
truth  and  nature,  than  the  effort, 
which  some  persons  have  been  en- 
gaged in,  to  re-create  what  they  call 
his  "  Auburn,"  by  clipping  hawthorns, 
and  patting  up,  in  village  ale-houses^ 
copies  of — 

**  The  tweWe  good  rules  the  royal  martyr  drew," 

can  scarcely  be  conceived.  In  the 
same  spirit,  all  the  adventures  of 
*'  Moses*'  and  "Tony  Lumpkin,"  were 
told  of  Goldsmith  himself ;  and  it  is 
really  hard  to  disconnect  the  mingled 
web  of  fiction  and  fact,  so  zealously 
has  it  been  woven  together.  The 
biography  of  Goldsmith,  in  the  narra- 
tives prefixed  to  the  different  editions 
of  his  works,  is  manufactured  from  his 
own  works  of  imagination.  All  the  droll 
stories  he  has  invented,  of  simplicity  or 
shrewdness,  are  ascribed  to  himself  as 
the  hero  ;  and  tradition  is  engaged  in 
its  work  of  moulding  anew  the  mate- 
rials supplied  to  its  hand.  No  person  has 
travelled  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
who  has  not  been  amused  by  the  guides 
pointing  out  not  only  the  actual  lo- 
calities of  the  incidents  created  by  Scott, 
but  also  exhibiting  their  skill  in  ascrib- 
ing to  some  well-known  individual  the 
traits  of  his  «  Meg  Merrilies"  and 
«*  Edie  Ochiltree."  Fairy  legends,  in- 
vented  by  the  genius  of  CroftonCroker, 
are  told  by  the  boatmen  at  Killarney,  and 
affirmed  by  them  to  be  believed  in  the 
neighbourhood — nay,  are  believed.  The 
enthusiast  who  resided  at  one  of  the 
localities,  which  claims  to  be  the  ori- 
ginal Auburn,  bought  some  cracked 
tea-cups  to  adorn  an  ale-house,  on 
which  be  had  exhibited  the  sign  of  the 
«*  Three  Jolly  Pigeons,"  that  the  visi- 
tor might  be  reminded  of  the 


*'  Broken  tea-oupa,  wiMly  kept  for  ibew. 
Ranged  o'er  the  chimney,  glistening  in  a  row/' 

And  believing  visitors  were  so  satisfied 
of  the  genuineness   of  the   tea-cups, 
that  they  were  stolen  as  relics  of  the 
poet,  and  memorials  of  the  visit.   And, 
genuine  as  the  tea-cups,  are  the  anec- 
dotes told  in  each  locality  of  Gold- 
smith and  his  family.    The  inquiries  of 
each  successive  traveller  are  answered 
in  the  neighbourhood  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  district  repeating  what  they  have 
heard  from  the  last,  and  thus  stories 
are  made.     The  writer,  who  takes  the 
trouble  of  sifling  and  examining  the 
story,  told  as  Goldsmith's  life,  by  his 
biographers  one  and  all,  will  find  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  single  fact  of  what 
is   called   his  early   life,  that  is  sup- 
ported by  any  evidence  whatever — will 
also  find  that  much  of  it  that  seems 
sustained  by  evidence,  was  not  believed 
by    Goldsmith's    own    family  ;     that 
the  incidents,  for  instance,  of  his  jour- 
ney to  Cork,  and  the  humorous  ad» 
ventures  amonghis  acquaintances  when 
they  found  he  was  penniless  and  trou- 
blesome, were  regarded  as   a   mere 
extravaganza,  in  which  there  was  not 
one  word  of  truth,  and  from  the  first 
not  intended  to  impose  on  any  one, 
nor  indeed   even    now    calculated  to 
impose  on  any  one  but  a  biographer  in 
desperate    want  of   materials ;    that 
the  letters  to  his    uncle   Contarine, 
telling  of   hair-breadth    'scapes,    im- 
prisonment for  suspected  treason,  and 
for    actual    debt,    incurred    by    be- 
coming security  for   a  friend,   were 
every  word  of  them  false,  and  modes  of 
concealing  from  his  benevolent  uncle 
the  loss  of  money,  given  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pursuing  his  studies,  in  idle- 
ness   or   dissipation.      In    short,    we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  when  the 
life  of  Goldsmith  is  hereafter  written, 
the  biographer's  task  will  be  omission, 
not    addition  ;     that     Mr.    Hogan's 
paradise  of  Lissoy  will  fade  away,  and 
leave  not  a  single  trace  behind ;  that 
a  few  notes  of  time  and  place,  with 
what  Boswell,  and   Cumberland,  and 
Perry  have  jotted  down,  will  comprise 
the    whole    narrative.      People    will 
cease    to    believe    every    drollery    in 
Goldsmith's  "  Comedies"  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  his  own  life  ;  every  re- 
ference to  authorship  in  his  **  Essays" 
to  be  a  record  of  his  own  experience. 
Both    Mr.    Prior    and    Mr.    Forster 
have,  we  think,  something  to  answer 
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for  in  confusing  matter  so  entirely  dis- 
tinct>  as  the  poet's  actual  life  among 
men,  and  the  fictitious,  though  no  less 
real  life,  which  he  has  given  to  the 
creations  of  his  imagination.  No 
man  sees  into  the  heart  of  another— 
no  language,  even  supposing  on  the 
part  of  the  speaker  perfect  sincerity, 
and  on  the  part  of  the  hearer  entire 
attention,  succeeds  in  perfectly  reveal- 
ing to  one  human  being  the  mysteries 
of  another's  bosom  ;  and  this  effort  to 
present  before  us,  as  the  hero  of  a 
romance,  the  Oliver  Goldsmith  of  real 
life,  is  a  violation  of  the  first  condi- 
tions of  Art.  To  have  placed  such  a 
character  as  Goldsmith's  among  ima- 
ginary scenes,  would  have  been  almost 
less  fabulous  than  this  effort  to  create 
again,  with  our  imperfect  materials, 
the  actual  incidents  of  his  life,  and 
from  them  to  infer  his  character.  If 
biography  once  becomes  romance, 
farewell  to  any  true  statement  of 
any  incident — farewell  to  truth  of 
character  in  the  persons  likely  to 
become  the  subjects  of  biography—, 
farewell  to  veracity  in  those  who 
may  abuse  the  opportunities  of  social 
intercourse  to  framing  a  record  of 
the  life  of  those  with  whom  they', have 
been  allowed  to  move  in  unsuspect- 
ing confidence.  Evil  enough  has  been 
done  in  the  publication  of  the  let- 
ters and  the  journals,  and  even  the 
prayers  of  persons  whose  names  have, 
oy  any  accident,  been  prominent 
enough  to  attract  the  notice  of  the 
public.  If  this  continues,  no  man  will 
venture  to  speak,  or  to  write,  or  to 
think  aloud, which  conversation  among 
friends  is  always  felt  as  being,  without 
the  fear  of  the  biographer.  Our  own 
conviction  is,  that  the  shortest  bio- 
graphies are  the  best,  and  that  a  few 
sentences — a  dozen  dates  of  time  and 
place,  will  be  felt  as  a  more  appro- 
priate appendix  to  the  works  of  Gold- 
smith, and,  with  his  works,  will  sug- 
gest a  more  adequate  idea  of  him 
and  his  times,  than  can  be  given  by 
any  cumbrous  addition  of  the  lumber 
of  Hawkins,  and  Craddock,  and  Cum- 
berland, and  such  men,  from  whom, 
after  all,  these  big  books  are  made. 

An  author,  however,  must  consider 
the  taste  of  the  age  for  which  he 
writes,  and  Mr.  Forster  has  done 
something  in  recalling  public  attention 
to  one  of  our  true  classics.  His  book 
IS  divided  into  four  parts,  and  each 


part  has  its  interest.  The  first  relates 
to  the  first  twenty-nine  years  of  Gold- 
smith's life.  His  family  were  of  the 
gentry ;  his  father  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  poorly  beneficed, 
and  having  to  bring  up  a  large  family. 
His  eldest  son  had  been  educated  in 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  obtained 
some  academic  distinctions,  and  was 
established  as  curate  and  tutor  in  bis 
father's  neighbourhood.  One  of  his 
pupils  married  a  sister  of  Goldsmith's, 
and  the  means  of  the  rest  of  the  family 
were  disproportionately  diminished  by 
her  father  giving  her  a  portion  larger 
than  he  could  properly  afford.  This 
delayed  his  sending  Oliver  to  college, 
and  compelled  his  entering  collie  in 
an  humbler  grade  than  his  brother 
had  done.  The  incident  is  adverted 
to  painfully  by  Goldsmith,  who  had  at 
all  times  a  good  deal  of  sensitive  false 
pride.  The  habits  of  idleness,  how- 
ever, formed  by  his  loitering  at  home 
after  his  school  education  was  com- 
pleted, were  probably  the  worst  con- 
sequence of  this.  In  Goldsmith's  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  for  the  first 
ten  years  of  the  poet's  childhood,  the 
blind  harper,  Carolan,  wandered  from 
place  to  place.  "  He  bad  been  brought 
up  at  Carrick-on- Shannon,  where  the 
uncle  of  Goldsmith,  the  Kev.  Mr. 
Contarine,  first  settled,  and  expired  in 
the  county  of  Roscommon,  to  which 
that  gentleman  afterwards  removed." 
Goldsmith  is  said  to  have  been  carried 
to  visit  him,  and  we  have  evidence  in 
his  own  works  how  much  his  imagina- 
tion was  affected  by  the  recollections 
of  Carolan,  and  by  the  floating  tradi- 
tions which  preserved  his  memory. 
We  dwell  on  th'is  the  more,  because 
it  seems  to  have  escaped  Mr.  Forster's 
attention,  and  seems  to  us  more  likely 
to  have  influenced  the  young  dreamer 
both  for  good  and  evil,  than  almost 
any  of  the  causes  that  are  enumerated 
to  account  for  the  strange  vagrant 
life,  which  seems  to  have  been  from 
the  first  his  taste.  In  his  «« Essays"—. 
Essay  Twentieth — we  have  a  picture 
of  Carolan,  introduced  by  some  men- 
tion of  the  bards  of  the  Irish  : — 

"  Their  bards  are  still  held  in  great 
veneration  among  them;  those  tradi- 
tional heralds  are  invited  to  every  fune- 
ral, in  order  to  fill  up  the  intervals  of 
the  howl  with  their  songs  and  harps. 
In  these  they  rehearse  the  actions  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  deceased,  bewail  the 
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bondage  of  their  country  under  the  Eng- 
lish gOTemment,  and  generally  conclude 
with  advisiug  the  young  men  and  maid- 
ens to  make  the  best  use  of  their  time, 
j         for  they  will  soon,  for  all  their  pleasant 
I        bloom,  be  stretched  under  the  table,  like 
I         the  dead  body  before  them. 

*•  Of  all  the  bards  this  country  ever 
i  produced,  the  last  andereatest  was  Cjl- 
I        BOLAJT  THE  BuND.    'Re  was  at  once  a 

Eoet,  a  musician,  a  composer,  and  sung 
is  own  verses  to  his  harp.  The  ori- 
I  g:inal  natives  never  mention  his  name 
withoat  rapture;  both  his  poetry  and 
music  they  have  by  heart ;  and  even 
some  of  the  English  themselves,  who 
hare  been  transplanted  there,  find  his 

mosic  extremely  pleasing 

His  songs,  in  general,  may  be  compared 
to  those  of  Pindar,  as  they  have  fre- 
quently the  same  flights  of  imagination  ; 
and  are  composed  (I  do  not  say  written, 
for  he  could  not  write)  merely  to  flatter 
some  man  of  fortune  upon  some  excel- 
lence of  the  same  kind.  In  these,  one  is 
praised  for  the  excellence  of  his  stable, 
as  in  Pindar ;  another  for  his  hospitality, 
a  third  for  the  beauty  of  his  wife  and 
children,  and  a  fourth  for  the  antiquity 
of  his  family.  Whenever  any  of  the 
original  natives  of  distinction  were  as- 
sembled at  feasting  or  revelling,  Caro- 
lan  was  generally  there,  where  he  was 
always  ready,  with  his  harp,  to  celebrate 
ihmr  praises.  He  seemed,  by  nature, 
formea  for  his  profession :  for,  as  he  was 
born  blind,  so  was  he  possessed  of  an 
astonishing  memory,  and  a  facetious 
turn  of  thinking  which  gave  his  enter- 
tainers infinite  satisfaction."* 

The  vagrant  life  which  Carolan  led, 
was  not  unlikely  to  have  its  charms 
for  the  young  poet.  Goldsmith's  lan- 
guage in  the  passage  we  have  quoted, 
and  yet  more  in  some  sentences  which 
the  reader  will  find  in  the  essay  to 
which  we  have  referred  him  in  the 
note,  unconsciously  exhibits  how  en- 
tirely distinct  the  society  of  the  Eng- 
lish inhabitants  and  the  native  Irish 
was,  and,  to  a  writer  who,  more  than 
any  other  whom  we  can  name,  shut 
out  firom  his  own  nature  all  false  asso- 
ciations, of  whatever  kind — from  whose 
works  faction  would  in  vain  seek  to 
select  a  single  sentence  that,  fairly 
read,  could  answer  any  of  its  purposes, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  a  poet — tor  we 
believe  Carolan  to  have  been  a  true 
poet — who  addressed  his  audience 
through  the  language  of  music,  rather 


than  of  words,  and  thus,  at  all  events, 
had  an  increased  power  of  influencing 
th6  feelings  common  to  all — shoula 
have  been  an  object  of  frequent  thought. 
In  his  own  wanderings,  with  his  nute 
in  his  hand,  blowing  away  care,  and 
winning  his  bread  from  the  French 
peasant,  he  may  not  improbably  have 
been  thinking  of  Carolan,  and  his  life 
of  enjovment.  "We  know  that  Bums 
seriously  meditated  some  such  life. 
The  unbounded  admiration  with  which 
Carolan  was  regarded  by  all  classes, 
was  itself  calculated  to  aid  the  charm. 
**  Impressions,"  says  Mr.  Prior,  **pro- 
ducea  by  the  admiration  of  those 
around  us,  take  a  strong  hold  on  ju- 
venile  minds.  What  we  hear  praised, 
we  desire  to  imitate,  for  imitation  is 
one  of  the  first  faculties  which  deve- 
lops itself  in  early  life.*'t  The  only 
reference  to  Carolan  in  Mr.  Forster's 
book  is,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  follow- 
ing, and  we  transcribe  the  sentence,  to 
show  how  this  kind  of  romance  is 
written : — 

"At  the  age  of  six,  Oliver  was  hand- 
ed over  to  the  village  school,  kept  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Byrne.  Looking  back  from 
this  distance  of  time,  and  penetrating 
through  greater  obscurity  than  its  own 
cabin  smoke,  into  the  Lissov  academy, 
it  is  to  be  discovered  that  this  excellent 
Mr.  Byrn«»,  retired  quartermaster  of  an 
Irish  regiment  that  had  served  in  Marl- 
borough's wars,  was  more  apt  to 

*  Shoulder  a  cmtch,  and  ahcw  how  fields  were  won,* 
and  certainly  more  apt  to  teach  wild  le- 
emends  of  an  Irish  hovel,  or  tell  of  Caro- 
lan the  Blind,  James  Freney,  Rogues 
and  Rapparces,  than  to  inculcate  what 
are  called  the  humanities.  He  seems  to 
have  preferred  a  Virgil  in  Irish  verse  to 
a  Roman  Virgil^  and  to  have  had  more 
faith  in  fairies  than  in  fluxions.  Little 
Oliver  came  away  from  him  much  as  he 
went ;  but  for  certain  wandering,  unset- 
tled tastes,  which  his  friends  thought  to 
have  been  here  implanted  in  him,  and  the 
enduring  effects  of  a  terrible  disease.*'.^ 
Forater,  p.  4. 

The  passage  we  have  quoted  has  the 
great  fault  of  mixing  up  commentary 
with  statement,  and  leaving  the  reader 
doubtful  how  much  is  ascertained  fact, 
and  how  much  mere  conjecture.  Mrs. 
Hodson,  Goldsmith's  sister,  was  the 
first  to  give  an  account  of  the  matter ; 
and  she  merely  states  that  Oliver, 


*  Goldsmith,  Essay  20. 


t  Prior's  "  Life  of  Goldsmith,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  38. 
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"  With  a  view  to  some  mercantile  em- 
ployment, was  instructed  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  by  a  school- 
master in  his  father's  village,  who  had 
been  a  quartermaster  in  the  army  in 
Queen  Anne's  wars,  in  that  detachment 
that  was  sent  to  Spain  ;  having  travel- 
led  over  a  considerable  part  of  Europe, 
and  being  of  a  very  romantic  turn,  he 
used  to  entertain  Oliver  with  his  adven- 
tures, and  the  impression  these  made 
on  his  scholar  were  believed  by  the  fa- 
mily to  have  given  him  that  wandering 
and  unsettled  turn  which  so  much  ap- 
peared in  his  future  life."* 

There  is  no  mention  here  of  Jamei 
Freeny,  or  Irish  rogues  and  rapparees. 
The  quartermaster's  own  adventures 
are  alt  that  are  adverted  to  as  the  sub. 
jeet  of  his  discourse.  The  way  in 
which  **  Freeny  the  robber  and  the 
Irish  Rogues  and  Rapparees"  get  into 
the  matter  is  an  amusing  illustration 
of  the  way  in  which  history  is  made. 
Mr.  Prior  mentions,  and  without  any 
connexion  with  Goldsmith's  school- 
master  farther  than  this,  that  Gold- 
smith was  at  Byrne's  school,  and  liv- 
ing in  his  own  father's  house  at  the 
time>  that 

"  One  of  the  causes  alleged  for  his 
backwardness  was  devoted  attachment 
to  the  fictions  and  marvellous  stories 
which  make  so  much  of  the  amusement 
of  children  in  all  places,  and  of  wliich 
Ireland  has  a  more  than  ordinary  store. 
He  read  with  avidity  ;  but  the  selection 
then  and  till  a  verv  recent  period  found 
in  the  village  schools,  cottages,  and 
houses,  occupied  by  persons  above  the 
class  of  peasantry  in  Ireland,  was  of  the 
worst  kmd.  His  understanding  and 
morals  could  derive  no  benefit  from  the 
perusal  of  such  stories  as  the  *  History 
of  the   Irish  Rogues  and   Rapparees  ;' 

*  Lives  of  celebrated  Pirates  ;'  •  History 
of  Moll  Flanders  i'  of  *  Jack  the  Bache- 
lor '  (a  notorious  smuj^gler)  ;  of  *  Fair 
Rosamond'  and  *  Jane  Shore  ;'  of  *  Dona 
Rozena,  the  Spanish  Courtezan;'  the 

*  Life  and  Adventures  of  James  Freeny, 
a  famous  Irish  robber;'  and  others  of  a 
simitar  description,  then  the  principal 
amusement  for  boys  at  school." 

Mr.  Prior  here  but  conjectures  the 
class  of  books  likely  to  have  been  in 
Goldsmith's  hands,  without  giving  the 


slightest  evidence  that  tbey  were  so. 
He  gives  this  as  a  reason  for  Gold- 
smitti's  backwardness  at  school  ;   and 
his  next  biographer  improves  on  the 
conjecture — drops  all  mention  of  the 
books,  and  represents  the  master  as 
teaching   *'  wild  legends   of  an    Iri&h 
hovel,"  &c.     We  regret  that  we  have 
DO  means  of  referring  to  Mr.  Mangin  a 
essay  on  <*  Light  Reading,"  from  wbid 
we  believe  much  of  the  information 
about  Goldsmith's  early  connexions  is 
originally  derived  ;  but  Mr.  Prior  tella 
us  that  "  Byrne  was  well  versed  in  the 
fairy  superstitions  of  the  country,  and 
that   he  used   to   translate   extempo- 
raneously Virgil's  Eclogues  into  Irish 
verse."     This  is  converted  into  what 
it  never  ought  to  have  suggested,   and 
into   what  must  mislead   Mr.   Fors- 
ter's  readers,  whose  own  carelessness 
misle<l    him.      **  He    seems    to    have 

S referred  a  Virgil  in  Irish  wrse  to  a 
loman  Virgil,  and  to  have  had  more 
faith  in  fairies  than  in  fluxions."  Prior 
has  no  right  to  complain  of  Mr.  For- 
ster  not  quoting  him  nere.     The  griev- 
ance would  be  if  he  had  ;  for  tboueh 
the  passage  in  Prior  plainly  gave  rise 
to  Forster's,  it  is  as  plainly  alU^ther 
misunderstood,    or    misstated.       We 
ourselves  doubt   whether    the  books 
Mr.  Prior  mentions  had  much  effect 
on  Goldsmith.     Books  of  the  class — 
and  some  of  them  which  he  has  named 
— were,  in  our  own  early  days,  and 
are,  perhaps,  still  taken  round  to  coun- 
try fairs ;  but  we  do  not  attribute  as 
much  to  these  things  as  Mr.  Prior  and 
Mr.  Forster  seem  to  do.     Mr.  Prior's 
list  is  taken  from  Moore's  "  Captain 
Rock,"    omitting    such  additions    to 
the  stock  as  he  knew  to  have  been 
made    since   Goldsmith's    day  ;    and 
the  class   of  persons    to  whom   such 
books  are  mischievous   are  those  for 
whose    use   they   are   written.      The 
schoolmaster  who  teaches  Virgil,  and 
the  boy  who  leiu-ns  it,  are  not  very 
likely  to  attach  much  moment  to  rub- 
bish of  the  kind.     We  see  no  trace 
through  Goldsmith's   writings   of  the 
evil  which   this  literature  would  be 
likely     to    produce ;    and    one    par- 
ticle  of  evidence,    further  than  that 
some    of    these    books    were    seen, 
at    an    after  time,    in    other    men's 


•  ••Goldsmith's  Miscellaneous  Works.**  London,  1812.  Vol.  i.  p.  3.  Mrs.  Hod- 
son  does  not  give  the  schoolmaster's  name,  nor  is  it  given  in  any  of  the  volumes  be- 
fore us  except  Mr.  Prior's  and  Mr.  Forster's. 
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lumfles,  we  haye  not.  Thus  is  History 
written !  Actual  fact,  evidenced  by 
Goldsmith's  own  writings,  as  in  the 
case  of  Carolan,  becomes  idle  and  un- 
meaning legend ;  conjecture,  more  or 
less  plausible,  is  made  the  basis  of 
what  is  presented  to  readers  as  fact ; 
and  all  mention  of  the  conjecture 
on  which  the  whole  rests,  being  care- 
fully or  carelessly  withheld,  there  is 
nothing  whatever  to  suggest  how  little 
or  how  much  is  reality.  The  extract 
which  we  have  given  from  Goldsmith 
himself,  and  the  sentence  from  Mrs. 
Hodson,  are  all  that  remain  of  this 
tissue,  thus  skilfully  woven  together. 
As  we  before  said,  the  task  of  the  fu- 
ture biographer  of  Groldsmith  will  be 
omission,  not  addition. 

Mrs.  Hodson*s  recollections  of  her 
brother,  from  his  earliest  age,  repre- 
sent him  as  •'  different  from  other  chil- 
dren ;  subject  to  particular  humours : 
for  the  most  part,  uncommonly  seri- 
ous and  reserved ;  but  when  m  gay 
spirits,  none  were  so  agreeable  as  he." 
.  .  .  At  the  age  of  seven  or  eight, 
he  discovered  a  natural  turn  for  rhym- 
ing, and  oflen  amused  his  father  and 
his  friends  with  early  poetical  attempts. 
When  he  could  scarcely  write  intelli- 
gibly, he  was  always  scribbling  verses 
which  he  burned  as  he  wrote  them. 
His  sister,  says  a  former  biographer, 
"has  in  this  slight  sketch,  probably 
without  knowing  it,  portrayed  every 
feature  of  the  little  Eawin  of  Beattie's 
Minstrel*' — 

**  He  wu  no  rulgar  boy, 
Dmp  tbonght  oft  wttsatA  to  fix  hit  infant  eye ; 
D»intiea  h«  heeded  not,  nor  gaud,  nor  toy. 
Save  one  short  pipe  of  rudctt  minttreliic. 
Silent  when  glad — aifectionate,  though  «hy, 
And  now  he  hraghed  aloud,  yet  none  knew  why."* 

The  quotation,  perhaps,  might  have 
been  continued — 

**  The  ttdghhonra  itared,  and  flghed,  yet  blened  the 
lad- 
Some  deemed  him  wondroua  iriae,  and  aome  be- 
llered  him  mad." 

A  poet's  conception  of  how  a  poet's 
mind  is  formed,  is  not,  however,  al- 
ways true  ;  or,  rather,  poets,  like 
other  men,  form  themselves  in  the 
thousand  different  ways  that  surround- 
ing circumstances,  resisted  or  yielded 
to,  enforce.  Beattie's  young  minstrel 
was  trained  differently  from  Gold- 
smith— ^the  minstrel  gave  from  his  own 
spirit  life  to  the  dead  nature  around 


him.  He  avoided  the  sports  of  chil- 
dren and  the  society  of^men.  Gold- 
smith entirely  sympathized  with  the 
human  life  around  him.  Of  the  min- 
strel we  are  told — 

"  The  exploit  of  strength,  dexterity,  or  ipecd, 
To  him  waa  vanity  i  nor  Joy  could  bring, 
llii  heart,  fVom  cruel  sport  e&tranged,  would  bleed 
To  worlc  the  woe  of  any  living  thing. 
By  trap  or  net— by  arrows,  or  by  sling." 

Goldsmith  enjoyed  a  dance ;  was 
fond  of  field-sports ;  was,  as  Prior 
tells  us,  "always  willing  to  join  in 
such  juvenile  tricks  and  scenes  of  hu- 
mour as  were  going  forward  ;"  **  ex- 
celled," as  Forster  states,  **at  Jives 
or  ball-playing  ;"  and  was  "  expert 
at  otter-hunting,"  as  we  learn  from 
himself  in  the  "Animated  Nature." 

From  his  father's  house  he  passed,  iu 
his  eleventh  year,  to  an  uncle's,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Elphin,  where  he 
remained  two  years.  His  reputation 
for  quick  and  lively  talents  made  the 
famny  determine  on  sending  him  to 
college ;  and  to  acquire  the  necessary 
preparatory  education,  he  was  removed 
to  Athlone,  about  five  miles  from  his 
father's  house,  to  the  school  of  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Campbell.  Campbell's  health 
broke  down,  and  Oliver  was  sent  to 
Edgeworthstown  School,  from  which, 
afler  four  years*  instruction  from  Mr. 
Hughes,  he  passed,  with  considerable 
classical  knowledge,  to  the  Irish 
University.  His  expenses  at  school, 
and  afterwards,  in  a  great  degree, 
at  college,  were  derived  from  the 
ioint  contributions  of  different  mem- 
bers of  his  family.  Ho  was,  from 
the  first,  familiar  with  precarious 
and  accidental  moans  of  support. 
This  was  not  his  fault ;  but  it  accounts 
for  his  having  been  able,  from  the  most 
part,  to  have  preserved  buoyant  spirits 
under  circumstances  that  would  have 
broken  the  heart  of  others — for  his 
having  been  at  all  times  ready  to  work 
industriously  for  such  means  of  sup- 
port as  offered — and  for  the  kind  of 
life,  from  hand  to  mouth,  as  it  is  call- 
ed, which,  if  it  was  not  his  choice — as 
assuredly  it  cannot  be  fairly  called — 
yet  he  did  not  quarrel  witn.  Oliver 
entered  college  with  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  are  given  by  the  Irisb 
University  to  proficients  in  classical 
learning.  He  entered  as  a  sizar. 
There  Is  at  present,  and  we  believe 
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there  was,  in  Oliver's  time,  an  cxami* 
nation  for  the  sizarship,  instead  of  its 
being  given,  as  at  first,  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  th^  fellows.  Success  iu  the 
examination  is,  in  general,   a  pretty 

food  proof  that  time  at  school  has  not 
een  thrown  away.  In  fact,  at  the 
time  we  speak  of,  and  long  after,  the 
Irish  schoolmasters  did  their  business 
far  better  than  the  Irish  University. 
Greek  and  Latin  was  flon:ged  into  boys, 
at  the  country  schools,  in  such  quanti- 
ties, that  even  entire  idleness  at  col- 
lege was  seldom  sufficient  to  make  the 
man  forget  all  he  had  learned  before 
he  came  there.  Of  Goldsmith's  learn- 
ing, no  part  whatever  can  be  traced 
to  the  University:  he  was  idle;  he 
lounged  about  the  college  gates.  To 
students  entering  college  in  Gold- 
smith's circumstances,  the  foundation 
does  not  give  entire  support ;  and 
when  parents  or  friends  are  unable  to 
assist,  youn?  men,  in  general,  look 
round  them  for  remunerative  employ- 
ment, easily  found,  in  aiding  the 
studies  of  others.  Goldsmith,  un- 
fortunately for  himself,  was  likely, 
for  a  while,  to  have  received  from 
home  enough  to  render  this  resource 
unnecessary.  His  father's  death  soon, 
however,  varies  the  scene,  and  he 
continues  a  loiterer  about  college, 
getting  into  one  scrape  or  other, 
and  getting  out  of  them  again,  as 
other  men  nave  done ;  often  without 
a  shillinff,  and  remembered  for  wars 
with  bailiffs,  as  if  already  inspired  by 
some  anticipative  instincts  of  his  na< 
ture  against  his  future  foes.  Still  there 
was  nothing  very  unaccountable  in  all 
this — nothing  that  his  generous  uncle 
was  not  likely  to  pardon — nothing  that 
could  harden  against  him  the  hearts 
of  his  brother  or  his  sisters — nothing 
that  could  prevent  his  surviving  pa- 
rent from  dwelling  on  the  class  of 
thoughts  which  Wordsworth  has  as- 
scribed  to  an  afflicted  mother  when 
hoping  against  hope : — 

**  He  WM  among  the  prime  in  worth, 
Well  born,  well  bred :  I  lent  him  forUi 
Ingenuous,  innocent,  and  bold : 
If  thing*  entnod  that  wanted  grace. 
As  hath  been  said,  they  were  not  baie, 
And  nercr  blnch  was  on  my  fltee.'* 


Goldsmith  took  his  degree  at   tKe 
usual  time.     Mr.  Forster  says   ••he 
was  lowest  in  the  list."    It  had  been 
stated  by  Malone,  on  what  seemed  suf- 
ficient authority,  that  Groldsmith  gra- 
duated two  years  after  the  regular 
time.     This  mistake,    Prior,   on    the 
authority    of   some    college  records, 
corrected  ;    but  Prior  adds  —  •*  His 
name  appears  last  in  the  list  of  those 
who  acquired  a  similar  degree  on  the 
same  day,  as  it  is  last  in  the  list  of 
sizars  on  the  day    of   entering   it." 
The  record  that  Prior  found,  it  would 
appear,  is  the  only  one  that  remains, 
and  does  nothing  to  fix  Goldsmith's 
place  in  his  class.     It  purports  to  be  a 
record  of  those  admitted  on  a  certain 
dav,  to  the  privilege  of  reading  in  the 
college  library,  sjid  proves  nothing 
whatever  but  Uie  time  at  which  he  gra- 
duated.    In  such  a  list,  the  name  of  a 
person  who  had  actually  graduated, 
out  who  did  not  attend  to  claim  the 
privilege,  of  which  instances  frequently 
occur,  would  not  be  found.     On  the 
supposition  of  persons  beine  placed,  in 
the  particular  list,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  stood  in  their  class,  which  is  pro- 
bable from  what  Prior  says,  it  aayi 
nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  against 
Goldsmith,    as   at  that  time  collie 
standing  depended  on  a  man's  place  at 
entrance,  which  affected  his  place  on 
the  books  through  his  whole  course.* 
Goldsmith  went  in  for  a  scholarship ; 
he  failed,  but  obtained  an  exhibition. 
The    value  of  the  exhibition  which 
he  obtained  depended  on   the  rents 
received  from  the  estates  of  Erasmus 
Smith;  and  the  sum  of  thirty  shil- 
lings seems  all   that  this  '<  academic 
laurel,'*  as  it  has  been  called,  was 
worth   to  Goldsmith.      The  Church 
was  the  profession  for  which  Groldsmith 
was  intended.     We  do  not  know  what 
amount  of  professional  knowledge  bi- 
shops of  that  day  expected  from  can- 
didates for  ordination,  nor  whether 
the  University  took  any  paiB»  to  sap. 
ply  divinity  students  with  the  means 
of  instruction ;   but  Goldsmidi's  bio- 
graphers tell  us,  that  he  returned  to 
Lissoy,  because  having  graduated  at 
twenty-one,  and  not  of  being  of  age 


*  This  matter  is  worth  explaining,  as  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  we  be« 
lieve  Mr.  Macaulay,  founded  on  it  a  serious  charge  against  Goldsmith — **  He  takes 
his  leave  of  college  with  an  obscure,  and,  in  his  circumstances,  an  ignominioas  degree, 
the  last  of  the  eight  sizars  with  whom  he  had  been  originally  admitted.** 
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to  take  orders  till  twenty-three,  he 
bad  nothing  to  do  in  the  interval.  The 
interval  is  said  to  have  been  idly  spent 
in  rambling  from  one  relative's  house 
to  another.  Of  this  there  is  no  suffi- 
cient evidence ;  and  a  part  of  the  time, 
at  least,  was  spent  in  assisting  as  a 
teacher  in  his  brother's  school ;  and  dur- 
ing this  same  period,  he  seems  to  have 
made  himself  master  of  French,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  Boman  Catholic 
|>riest,  the  Irish  priests  being  at  that 
time    educated  abroad,    ana    conse- 

2[nently  familiar  with  the  language. 
n  due  time  Goldsmith  applied  for 
orders,*  and  some  half  dozen  incredi- 
ble stories  are  told  of  the  reasons  why 
he  did  not  succeed.  Mr.  Wills,  whose 
biography  of  the  poet,  though  appa- 
rently unknown  to  Mr.  Forster,  is,  in 
every  respect,  superior  to  every  other, 
has  told  us,  no  doubt,  the  true  cause, 
— ''  His  studies  had  not  lain  in  theo- 
logical literature,  and  he  was  refused 
on  examination."!  Money  was  made 
out  to  enable  him  to  pay  the  necessary 
expenses  for  a  law  student,  but  the 
fifty  pounds  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Goldsmith  himself,  and  passed  into 
those  of  sharpers.  More  money  was 
made  out — not  much  in  all — and  he 
went  to  attend  medical  classes  in 
Edinburgh.  We  next  find  him  a  wan- 
derer over  Europe — a  philosophical 
vagabond,  to  use  his  own  language, 
begging  his  way  among  the  poor,  and 
bullying  it  now  and  then  at  one  aca- 
demic institution  or  another  ;  for 
among  the  advantages  offered  to  learn- 
ing in  many  of  the  colleges  abroad, 
one  was  a  dinner  and  a  bed  to  the 
accomplished  logician.  On  Goldsmith's 
return  to  London  and  the  neighbour- 
hood, he  found  emplovment,  occasion- 
ally, in  apothecaries*  shops.  He  made' 
some  unsuccessful  attempts  to  get  ap« 
pointed  surgeon  to  some  government 
establishment.  He  acted  as  pri- 
vate tutor.  He  found  his  way  at  last 
to  an  academv  at  Feckham,  where  he 
so  conducted  himself  as  to  be  remem- 
bered with  kindness,  and  where  the 
people  of  the  place  so  conducted  them- 
selves with  reference  to  him,  as  to 
have  the  place  remembered  by  him 
with  detestation;    the  place  we  say 


emphatically,  for  it  was  not  in 'Gold- 
smith's nature  to  entertain  dislike  of 
persons.  In  judging  of  things,  his 
effort  was  to  judge  them  truly.  The 
schoolmaster  was  not  to  be  blamed 
for  the  low  estimate  with  which  so- 
ciety regarded  his  position;  and  the 
evils  of  that  position,  thus  unduly 
estimated,  the  usher  could  not  but 
share.  Goldsmith  has  been  cruelly 
wronged  by  his  bio^phers,  who  have 
ascribed  to  him  an  irritable  and  thin- 
skinned  vanity,  seeking  for  causes  of 
offence.  Of  this  we  deliberately  think 
there  is  no  evidence  whatever.  Of  that 
vanity  which  finds  its  chief  pleasure  in 
the  excess  of  sympathy  with  others^ 
which  lays  a  man  open  to  being  laugh- 
ed at,  but  which  seizes  its  share  of  the 
joke,  and  laughs  loudest,  Goldsmitli 
had  his  share,  and  his  share  was  a 
plentiful  one.  Among  the  many  at- 
tempts which  he  made  to  obtain  bread, 
one  was  practising  as  a  physician. 
Reynolds  told  of  his  hiding  with  his  hat 
a  rent  or  patch  in  the  second-hand 
velvet  coat  in  which  he  thought  fit 
to  make  his  appearance.  Among  his 
patients  was  a  compositor  in  Bichard- 
son's  (the  novelist)  printing-office; 
and  this  poor  man  found  the  means  of 
recommending  the  yet  poorer  man, 
for  whose  medical  care  he  felt  himself 
indebted,  to  some  humble  employment 
as  corrector  of  the  press.  The  school 
and  the  press  are  nearly  related,  and 
when  Groldsmith's  drudgery  was  shift- 
ed to  a  school,  some  accident  brought 
Dr.  Griffiths,  the  compiler  of  the 
*'  Monthly  Review,"  who  was  in  want 
of  an  author,  to  the  school  where  poor 
Goldsmith  was  grinding.  A  bargain 
was  struck,  and  Goldsmith  finds  mm- 
self  in  London,  an  inmate  of  Griffiths' 
house,  his  engagement  being  for  a  year, 
with  bed  and  board,  and,  Mr.  Frior 
says,  also  an  adequate  salary.  The 
bed  and  board  were  a  good  part  of  the 
bargain  for  Goldsmith  ;  as  the  lady 
of  Uie  house,  at  his  school,  used  to 
say  to  him,  *'You  had  better,  Mr. 
Goldsmith,  let  me  take  care  of  your 
money,  as  I  do  for  some  of  the  young 
centlemen."  To  which  he  would  good- 
humouredly  answer,  '*  In  truth,  ma- 
dam, there  is  great  need."    Are  we  to 


•  Mr.  Hodson's  narrative.  Most  of  his  biographers  encumber  their  statements 
with  60  much  that  is  roanifestly  foolish  and  false,  that  were  it  not  for  his  sister's 
narrative,  the  fact  itself  would  be  doubtful. 

t  Wills's  •*  Illustrious  Irishmen,"  vol.  vi.,  page  175 
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infer  that  poor  Groldsmitb'g  salary  was 
not  much  more  in  amount  than  the 
boys'  pocket  money  ? 

When  Mr.  Forster  has,  in  his  rapid 
and  graceful  narrative,  reached  this 
period  of  Goldsmith^s  life,  he  pauses 
to  call  his  reader's  attention  to  the 
position  of  an  author  by  profes- 
sion at  the  time  when  Goldsmith 
found  himself  installed  in  the  office. 
The  passage  is  one  of  those  which 
gives  its  great  and  distinguishing 
Talne  to  his  work — one  which  will 
render  his  work  of  continuing  value 
after  the  incidents  of  Goldsmith's  life 
shall  hare  been  more  accurately  told 
by  future  writers,  and  after  much  of 
his  own  mystifications  of  fact  shall 
hare  perished,  eren  as  the  fancies  of 
the  Malones,  and  the  Percys,  and  the 
Cumberlands  have  already  gone. 

"  Fielding  had  died  in  shattered  hope 
and  fortune,  at  what  should  have  been 
his  prime  of  life,  three  years  before. 
"Within  the  next  two  years,  poor  and 
mad,  CJollms  was  fated  to  descend  to 
his  early  grave.  Smollett  was  toughly 
fighting  for  his  every-day  existence. 
Johnson,  within  some  half  dozen 
months,  had  been  tenant  of  a  sponging- 
liouse.  No  man  throve  that  was  con- 
nected with  letters,  unless  connected 
with  their  trade  or  merchandise  as 
well,  and,  like  Richardson,  could  print 
as  well  as  write  books." 

Mr.  Forster  proceeds  to  illustrate 
this  by  quotations  from  Smollett  and 
Burke.  Smollett  complains  of  being 
misled  into  authorship  by  friends  who 
did  not  explain  to  him  the  life  of  "in- 
credible labour  and  chagrin  on  which 
he  was  entering.'*  Burke  says,  "wri- 
ters  of  the  first  talents  are  left  to  the 
capricious  patronage  of  the  public." 

Forster  says  that  Goldsmith's  lot 
was  cast  at  an  unhappy  time.  It  was 
a  time  of  transition — •'The  patron 
was  gone,  and  the  public  had  not 
come."  That  the  patron  was  gone 
was  in  spite  of  some  mstances  of  suc- 
cessful authorship  in  a  few  favoured 
eases,  nothing  but  a  blessing.  The 
patronage  of  individuals  must  have 
been  at  all  times  capricious,  and 
secured  by  unbecoming  compliances ; 
that  of  the  state,  when  fettered  by 
any  conditions,  expressed  or  implied, 
was,  if  possible,  worse. 

«*  It  called  a  class  of  writers  into 
existence  whose  degradation  and  dis- 
grace reacted  upon  the  Man  of  Genius ; 


who  flung  a  stigma  on  his  pursmts,  and 
made  the  name  of  man-of-letters  the 
synonyme  for  dishonest  hireling.  Of  the 
£50,000  which  the  Secret  Committee 
found  to  have  been  expended  by  Wal- 
pole's  ministry  on  daily  scribblers  for 
their  daily  bread,  not  a  sixpence  was 
received  either  then  or  when  the  Pel- 
hams  afterwards  followed  the  example, 
by  a  writer  whose  name  is  now  enviably 
known.  All  went  to  the  Guthries,  the 
Amhursts,  the  Amalls,  the  Ralphs,  and 
the  Oldmixons.  A  Cook  was  pensioned, 
a  Fielding  solicited  Walpole  in  vain. 
What  the  man  of  genius  received  *  *  * 
was  nothing  but  the  shame  of  being 
confounded  as  one  who  lived  by  using 
his  pen,  with  those  who  lived  by  its 
prostitution  and  abuse." 

At  such  a  period  did  Goldsmith 
commence  his  precarious  trade.  His 
engagement  with  Griffiths  was  for  a 
year ;  it  ended,  however,  in  the  fifth 
month.  He  complained  that  his 
papers  were  garbled,  and  there  is 
evidence  enough  that  the  Review 
which  was  then  almost  the  sole  ar- 
biter of  fame,  was  made  an  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  Griffiths  and 
his  wife,  and  that  Goldsmith  was 
regarded  as  a  mere  hireling.  We 
thank  Mr.  Forster  for  placmg  dis- 
tinctly before  the  public  some  of  his 
reviews ;  they  do  more  than  a  thou- 
sand pages  of  explanation  would  to 
disprove  the  imputation  of  envy  with 
which  he  has  been  everywhere,  as 
we  think,  in  contradiction  to  most  of 
the  evidence  adduced,  taxed  by  al- 
most every  writer  since  Boswell's  day. 
It  is  curious  enough  that  there  is 
reason  to  suspect  Boswell's  dislike  to 
Goldsmith  was  partly  national,  neither 
the  Scotch  nor  Irish  being  at  the  time 
.quite  well  received  in  English  society, 
and  the  jealousies  of  each  to  the  other 
being  in  some  degree  afiectcd  by  this 
feeling.  The  Scottish  literary  men  at 
that  time  were  beginning  to  invade 
English  literature,  and,  with  the  in- 
dustry of  factious  and  friendly  zeal, 
sought  to  praise  each  other  in  the 
literary  journals.  Any  reader  of 
Hume's  correspondence  will  be  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  this,  and  David 
nimself,  dauntless  en  tic  and  ready  for 
up-hill  work,  read  and  reviewed — ^read, 
perhaps,  once,  and  reviewed  again  and 
again,  the  Epi^oniad,  a  poem  by  a 
countryman,  \Vilkie,  for  whom  he 
claimed  tbe  laurels  of  Homer,  and 
worked  heaven  and  earth  to  prove 
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how  much  superior  Home,  the  author 
of  ** Douglas,"  was  to  Shakspeare 
in  the  walk  of  buskmed  tragedy. 
Groldsmith  extinguished  Wilkie,  and 
quoted  some  good  lines  from  Home. 
A  reriew  of  the  **  Sublime  and  Beau- 
tiful" delighted  Burke.  He  found 
something  to  praise  in  "Smollett's 
English  History."  Of  Gray,  who  is 
sometimes  described  as  the  peculiar 
object  of  €h>ldsmith's  hostility,  he 
speaks  with  great  good  sense  and 
good  feeling — ^the  poems  he  had  to 
review  were  *'The  Bard,"  and  the 
'*  Progress  of  Poesy." 

**  We  cannot,  without  regret,"  says 
Goldsmith, "  behold  talents,  so  capable  of 
giTing  pleasure  to  all,  exerted  in  efforts 
that,  at  best,  can  amuse  only  the  few.  We 
eannot  behold  this  rising  poet  seeking 
fame  among  the  learned,  without  hint- 
ing to  him  the  advice  that  Socrates 
used  to  give  his  scholars — study  the 
people.  This  study  it  is  that  has  con- 
ducted the  great  masters  of  antiquity 
up  to  immorality.  Pindar  himself,  of 
whom  our  modern  lyrist  is  an  imitator, 
appears  entirely  guided  by  it.  He 
adapted  his  work  exactly  to  the  dispo- 
sitions of  Ms  countrymen.  Irregular, 
enthusiastic,  and  quick  in  transition, 
ha  wrote  for  a  people  inconstant,  of 
warm  imagination,  and  exquisite  sensi- 
bility I  He  chose  the  most  popular 
subjects,  and  all  his  allusions  are  to 
customs  well  known  in  his  days  to  the 
meanest  persons.** 

This  II  not  the  language  of  envy ; 
this  is  not  the  language  ofself-seeking 
vanity.  Goldsmith  quotes  passages 
from  the  Bard  to  support  his  belief 
that  these  odes  of  Gray  are  as  great 
"as  anything  of  that  species  of  com- 
position which  has  hitherto  appeared 
m  oar  language,  the  Odes  of  Dryden 
hinoself  not  excepted."  The  obscure 
eritio  had  not  even  the  comfort  of 
knowing  that  this  sentence  of  the 
highest  praise  these  odes  ever  re- 
ceived had  given  pleasure  to  Gray. 
Hot  Forster,  c^uotes  a  letter  from 
Gray  to  Hurd,  in  which  he  says,  **he 
has  heard  of  nobody  but  an  actor  and 
a  doctor  of  divinity  professing  esteem 
for  tiiem."  The  actor  was  Garrick,  and 
the  divine  was  Warburton ;  and,  all 
things  considered,  there  was  not  much  to 
be  proud  ♦f  in  the  praise  of  either :  but 
they  were  the  fashion,  and  had  a  name 


— Goldsmith  was  an  obscure  drudge  of 
the  press,  and  Gray  would  as  soon 
have  thought  of  thanking  the  types  or 
the  compositor,  as  of  making  the  slight- 
est inquiry  on  the  subject  of  the 
authorship  of  the  review. 

The  labour  and  the  anxieties  of  this 
mode  of  life  were  more   than  Gold- 
smith could  bear  ;  he  worked  each  day 
*'  from  nine  o*clock  till  two,  and,  on 
special  days  of  the  week,  from  an 
earlier  hour  till  late  at  night."    His 
articles  were  altered    as    suited   the 
whims  of  Griffith  and  his  wife.    When 
his  task  was  done,  he  had  no  home  to 
fly  to,  and  seek  to  forget  his  cares. 
The  thing  became  intolerable.  His  bio- 
graphers, who  pursue  him  after  death, 
witn  as  much  earnestness  as  the  bailifls 
did  through  life,  have  been  baffled  as  to 
where  he  lodged  when  his  engagement 
with  the  Griffiths  abruptly  terminated. 
**When  I  lived  among  the  beggars, 
in  St.  Mary  .Axe,"  were  the  wor&  in 
which  Golosmith  commenced  a  story, 
recorded  by  George  Langton,  at  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds' ;  and  we  wonder  the 
sentence  has  not  sent  the  detectives 
inquiring  for    Oliver  among  the  sub- 
jects of  Bamfvlde  Moore  Carew,  or 
whoever  was  the  reigning  sovereign  of 
the  day.      Goldsmitii's  letters  were  at 
this  time  addressed  to  the  Temple- 
Exchange  coffise-house,  near  Temple 
Bar,  and  his  residence  is  supposed  to 
have  been  some  hiding-hole    in    the 
neighbourhood.      It  is  not  impossible, 
as  suggested,  that  he  at  the  time  in- 
fected to  seek  some  practice  as  a  phy- 
sician,  and  that  the  coffee-house  was 
"  his  professional  place  of  call ;    the 
custom  not  having  passed  away  of  phy- 
sicians resorting  to  particular  coffee- 
houses, where,  at  certain  hours  of  the 
day,  they  were  to  be  sought  and  found, 
rather  than    at  their  own  residences, 
when    required    to    visit    patients."* 
Here   Grainger,    the  author  of  some 
pleasing    poems,    and  a   man  whom 
Johnson    loved,    Goldsmith's  fellow- 
labourer    in     the     *'  Monthly     Re- 
view,"  was  also  to  be  found.  Through 
Grainger  was  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  Percy,  afterwards  bishop  of  Dro- 
more,  who  found  Goldsmith,  in  some 
time  after,    in    Green-Arbour-court, 
between  the  Old  Bailey  and  what  was 
lately  Fleet-market.    The  court  was 
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approached  from  Farringdon-street  by 
a  number  of  what,  from  tbeir  steep- 
ness,  were  called  **  Break-neck  steps." 
The  houses,  still  standing  when  Prior 
wrote,  '*  were  four  stories  in  height ; 
the  attics  had  casement- windows,  and, 
at  one  time,  they  were  probably  inhabit- 
ed by  a  superior  class  of  tenants."  **The 
houses,"  says  Forster,  "crumbling  and 
tumbling  in  Goldsmith's  day,  were 
fairly  rotted  down,  some  twelve  or  fif- 
teen years  since ;  and  it  became  ne- 
cessary, for  safety  sake,  to  remove 
what  time  had  spared;  but  Mr. 
Washiujgton  Irving  was  there  first, 
and  with  reverence  had  described  them 
for  Goldsmith's  sake."  "It  appeared," 
he  writes  in  his  "  Tales  of  a  Travel- 
ler," '•  to  be  a  region  of  washerwomen, 
and  lines  were  stretched  about  the 
little  square  to  dry." 

Here  Percy  found  him .  *  *  I  called  on 
Groldsmith, "  said  he,  •  'at  his  lodgings,  in 
March,  1759,  and  found  him  writing 
his  Inquiry  ['  Inquiry  into  the  present 
state  of  Polite  Learning,*  1759],  in  a 
miserable,  dirty-looking  room,  in  which 
there  was  but  one  chair,  and  when,  firom 
oivilitv,  he  resigned  it  to  me,  he  was 
himself  obliged  to  sit  in  the  window. 
While  we  were  conversing  together, 
some  one  gently  tapped  at  the  door, 
and,  bein^  desired  to  come  in,  a  poor, 
ragged  girl  of  a  very  becoming  de- 
meanor, entered  the  room,  and,  drop- 
ping: ft  courtesy,  said,  'My  mamma 
sends  her  compliments,  and  begs  the 
faTOur  of  you  to  lend  her  a  chamber- 
pot full  of  coals.  * "  Other  recollections 
of  this  period  of  Goldsmith's  life  have 
been  gathered  by  Mr.  Prior,  which  we 
think  jy^Lr.  Forster  ought  not  to  have 
omitted.  In  1620  the  owner  of  a  small 
shop  in  Clapham-road,  communicated 
to  Mr.  Prior,  or  a  friend  of  his,  ''that 
she  was  a  relation  of  the  woman  with 
whom  Goldsmith  lodged  in  Green- Ar- 
bour-court :  that  at  the  age  of  seven 
or  eight  years  she  freouently  went 
thither,  one  of  the  inducements  to 
which  was  the  cakes  and  sweetmeats 
given  to  her  and  the  other  children  of 
the  family  by  the  gentleman  who 
lodged  there.  He  was  fond  of  assem- 
bling those  children  in  his  room,  and 
inducing  them  to  dance  to  the  music 
of  his  flute.  Of  this  instrument,  as  a 
relaxation  from  study,  he  was  fond. 
He  was  usually  shut  up  in  the  room 


during  the  day,  went  out  in  the  even- 
ing, and  preserved  regular  hours.  He 
haii  several  visitors.  One  of  the  com- 
panions whose  society  gave  him  par- 
ticular pleasure,  was  a  watchmaker 
residing  in  the  same  court,  celebrated 
for  wit  and  humour. "  She  added  that 
Goldsmith's  landlord  being  arrested  for 
debt,  a  suit  of  clothes  from  Goldsmith's 
room  was  sent  to  the  pawnbroker's,  to 
supply  the  immediate  exigency ;  and 
it  IS  some  confirmation  of  the  accuracy 
of  her  recollection,  that  a  letter  of 
Goldsmith's  remains,  in  which  he  re- 
plies to  a  complaint  of  Griffith's,  who, 
it  seems,  obtained  credit  for  him  for 
clothes  in  which  to  make  his  appearance 
as  a  candidate  for  some  situation,  and 
which  clothes  Griffith  accused  Grold- 
smith of  having  made  away  with.  An- 
other anecdote  rests  on  the  same 
authority.  A  visitor  was  shewn  to 
his  room.  "Soon  after  his  having 
entered  it,  voices,  as  if  in  alterca- 
tion, were  heard  by  the  people  be- 
low ;  the  key  of  the  door  at  the 
same  moment  being  turned  within  the 
room.  Late  in  the  evening  the  door 
was  unlocked,  and  supper  ordered 
from  a  neighbouring  tavern."  *  ^  The 
visitor  was  the  devu  of  an  adjoining 
printing-office,  or  the  black  magician 
who  employed  him,  and  who  took  this 
means  of  securing  Goldsmith's  finish- 
ing some  job  for  which  the  press  was 
waiting. 

We  see  no  reason  whatever  for  dis- 
trusting any  part  of  this  narrative. 
It  falls  in  with  every  thing  we  know 
of  Goldsmith's  character.  It  confirms 
what  is  proved  in  many  other  ways^ 
and,  what  the  very  bulk  of  his  worics 
would  alone  establish,  the  exceeding 
industry  with  which  he  toiled.  Society 
Goldsmith  loved,  but  it  was  of  little 
moment  to  him  how  it  was  formed— 
the  children  of  the  court  in  which  he 
lived,  the  watchmaker,  the  printer's 
devil,  everybody  was  welcome— every- 
body was  made  happy  and  contributed 
to  his  happiness.  Indeed  we  have  no 
doubt  whatever  that  this  was  the  hap- 
piest time  of  his  life,  for  it  is  a  mistake 
to  im^ine  that  a  period  of  struggle 
and  or  labour — our  appointed  lot — 
may  not  be  a  time  of  great  hwppiness. 
**To  struggle,"  says  an  eloquent 
writer  in  the  North  British  Remew,f 
"  is  not  to  suffer.     Heaven  grants  to 
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few  of  us  a  life  of  untroubled  pros- 
perity, and  grants  it  least  of  all  to  its 
faTOurites.'*  At  this  time  were  written 
most  of  his  essays.  In  a  passage  of  the 
**  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  George  Prim- 
rose describes  his  fortunes — and  they 
were  Cloldsmith's.  *'I  was  obliged  to 
write  for  bread,  but  I  was  unqualified 
for  a  profession,  where  mere  industry 
was  to  insure  success.  I  could  not 
subdue  my  lurking  passion  for  ap- 
pjlanse,  but  usually  consumed  that 
time  in  efforts  after  excellence,  which 
takes  up  but  little  room,  when  it 
should  have  been  more  advantageously 
employed  in  the  diffusive  productions 
of  mutful  mediocrity.  My  little  piece 
would  therefore  come  forth  in  the 
midst  of  periodical  publications  unno- 
ticed and  unknown.  The  public  were 
more  importantly  emplojred  than  to 
observe  the  easy  simplicity  of  my 
s^le  or  the  harmony  of  my  periods. 
Sheet  after  sheet  was  thrown  off  to 
obliirion.  My  essays  were  buried 
among  essays  ujpon  liberty,  eastern 
tales,  and  cures  for  the  bite  of  a  mad 
do^ ;  while  Philantos,  Philalethes, 
Phileleutheros,  and  Philanthropos,  all 
wrote  better,  because  they  wrote 
faster  than  I."  This  passage  occurs 
almost  in  the  same  words  in  the  pre- 
face to  Groldsmith's  Essavs  when  he 
published  them  in  a  collected  form. 
He  adds  that  Philautos  and  the  rest 
"have  kindly  stood  sponsors  to  my 
productions,  and  to  natter  me  the 
more,  have  always  past  them  as  their 
own.  As  they  have  partly  lived  on  me 
for  some  years,  let  me  now  try  if  I  can- 
not live  a  little  upon  myself.  I  would 
desire,  in  this  case,  to  imitate  that  fat 
man  whom  I  have  somewhere  heard  of 
in  a  shipwreck,  who,  when  the  sailors, 
pressed  by  famine,  were  taking  slices 
Irom  his  posteriors  to  satisfy  their 
huiLger,  insisted  with  great  justice  on 
having  the  first  cut  for  himself." 
The  first  appearance  of  those  essays 
were  in  the  periodical  magazines. 
They  were  not  collected  till  Grold- 
amith's  name  was  sure  to  attract  a  sale. 
The  Irish  book-pirates  of  the  day 
reprinted  every  work  that  appeared 
in  £nffland,  of  a  size  and  price  not 
beyond  their  capital.  Groldsroith,  when 
about  publishing  his  ''Inquiry," 
thought  by  a  sub^ption  for  part  of 
the  £n|g^li8h  impression  among  his 
Irish  fnends,  that  he  could  secure  to 
himself  some  part  of  the  profits  of 
any  Irish  sale  the  work  might  have. 


and  to  this  calculation  we  owe  some 
half-dozen  letters  written  to  his  Irish 
relatives.  "  The  letters  of  Goldsmith 
are  so  excellent,"  says  Mr.  Mitford, 
in  his  ^aceful  memoir  of  the  poet, 
'*  that  It  is  to  be  hoped  his  next 
biographer  will  delight  us  with  an 
increased  collection  of  them."  A 
few,  not,  however,  of  very  important 
value,  have  been  added  both  by  Mr. 
Prior  and  Mr.  Forster.  The  letters 
form  a  great  charm  in  all  these  biogra- 
phies of  Groldsmith.  There  is  in  every 
one  of  them  the  sort  of  pathetic 
gaiety  that  gives  us  the  truest  charac- 
ter of  the  man,  "These  letters," 
says  Wills,  **are  admirable  for  their 
style,  but  far  more  so  for  the  deep 
insight  they  give  into  the  affections 
and  spirit  of  the  writer.  A  deeper 
and  broader  range  of  thought  might 
easily  be  found  in  many  published 
letters,  and  a  more  keen  and  polished 
play  of  fancy,  but  never  a  more 
pure  and  true  expression  of  the  pride 
and  tenderness  of  our  nature.  It  is 
perhaps  a  fancy,  but  there  is  oflen  in 
Groldsmith's  poetry  and  letters,  a  sin- 
gular common  power  of  bringing  up 
the  writer's  self  to  the  eye  and  breast 
of  the  reader,  in  the  same  way  that 
many  writers  convey  graphic  touches 
of  localitv.  There  is  a  peculiar  rea- 
lity in  those  unstudied  and  artless, 
yet  powerful  flashes  of  feeling,  which 
come  by  surprise,  and  for  a  moment 
seem  to  recall  the  past  or  absent ;  they 
are,  throughout  his  writings,  but  more 
especially  nis  poetic  writings,  charged 
with  some  undefined  attraction,  not 
found  in  other  writers,  that  identifies 
the  reader  with  the  poet,  and  seems 
to  convey  the  heart  and  ima^nation 
into  the  localities  he  describes  or 
alludes  to." 

Goldsmith's  power,  felt  by  the  pub- 
lic even  before  his  name  was  known, 
and  his  industry,  on  which  his  book- 
sellers could  safely  rely  to  supply  them 
rapidly  with  the  ready  ware  suited  to 
their  customers,  secured  him  continued 
employment  in  the  magazines  of  the 
day.  It  was  not  his  fault,  nor  that  of 
the  booksellers,  that  the  rewards  of 
literature  were  scanty.  Such  as  they 
were  he  had  his  fair  share  of  them. 
He  changes  his  lodgings  for  better 
apartments,  and  we  find  eminent  lite- 
rary men  at  his  parties.  A  joke  of 
Johnson's  is  recorded  by  Bishop  Percy, 
as  if  it  were  a  mighty  matter.  Percy 
called  on  Johnson  to  take  him  to  Gold- 
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smith's,  and  found  him  sprucely  drest. 
"He  had  on,"  says  Percy,  **anew 
suit  of  clothes,  a  new  wig,  nicely  pow- 
dered, and  everything  so  dissimilar 
from  his  usual  habits,  that  I  could  not 
resist  the  impulse  of  inquiring  into  the 
cause  of  such  rigid  regard  in  him  to 
exterior  appearances.  *  Why  sir,*  said 
Johnson, « 1  hear  that  Goldsmith,  who  is 
a  verygreat  sloven,  j  ustiftes  his  disregard 
for  cleanliness  and  decency  by  quoting 
my  practice,  and  I  am  desirous  this  night 
of  showing  him  abetter  example.*" 
Tolerably  as  all  this  looks  in  print,  it 
is  quite  plain  that  the  man  who  dresses 
himself  decently,  in  order  to  give  a 
moral  lesson  to  another,  has  been  prac- 
tising a  useful  lesson  of  morality  him- 
self. Percy's  story,  read  as  it  has  been 
by  the  biographers,  tells  as  much  against 
Johnson  as  against  Goldsmith.  The 
probability  is  that  Johnson  replied  to 
a  jesting  inquiry  by  a  jest ;  and  that, 
if  there  was  any  serious  thought  at  all 
in  his  mind  when  he  dressed  for  supper, 
it  was  that  of  paying  some  compliment 
— not  very  distinctly  present  before 
his  own  mmd,  nor  very  possible  to  be 
communicated  to  another  without  more 
talk  than  the  thing  was  worth — to  Gold- 
smith and  his  quests.  Johnson,  met  in 
his  study,  undressed,  and  Johnson,  in 
full  puff  for  a  party,  were,  we  take  it, 
different  things.  As  to  the  moral  les- 
son, its  effects  were  likely,  if  we  are 
to  regard  such  things  as  having  any 
effect  at  all,  pretty  much  what  Mr. 
Forster  suggests.  "The  example,** 
he  says,  *'was  not  lost,  as  extracts 
fW)m  tailors*  bills  will  shortly  show.** 
In  one  of  Goldsmith's  letters  to  his 
brother  Henry,  written  two  years  be- 
fore this,  he  had  said,  **  Though  I  have 
never  had  a  day's  sickness  since  I  saw 
yon,  I  am  not  that  strong,  active  man 
you  once  knew  me.  You  scarcely  can 
conceive  how  much  eight  years  of  dis- 
appointment, anguish,  and  study,  have 
worn  me  down.  If  I  remember  right, 
you  are  seven  or  eight  years  older  than 
me,  yet  I  dare  venture  to  say,  if  a 
stranger  saw  us  both,  he  would  pay  me 
the  honours  of  seniority.  Imagine  to 
yourself  a  pale,  melancholy  visage, 
with  two  great  wrinkles  between  the 
eyebrows,  with  an  eye  disgustingly 
severe,  and  a  bag  wig,  and  you  have  a 
perfect  picture  of  my  present  appear- 
ance.** Of  the  obscure  toils  that  were 
breaking  down  his  stubborn  health, 
Mr.  Forster  gives  such  record  as  is  now 
attainable.    That  he  was  over- worked 


and  under-paid,  he  also  gives  abundant 
proof;  but  for  this  last  the  booksellers 
are  not  in  fault.  They  can  but  sell 
what  the  public  will  buy ;  and  they  in 
truth,  in  rendering  it  possible  for  such 
men  as  Johnson  and  Goldsmith  to  live, 
are  advancing  a  capital  which  may 
never  be  repaid.  That  Goldsmith's 
health  was  sinking,  and  that  ho  was 
living  beyond  his  means,  trifling  as  bis 
expenses  were,  is  proved  by  his  corres- 
pondence with  Newbery,  ror  whom  he 
was  now  compiling  "Arts  of  Poetry,  ** 
and  "  British  Piutarchs.** 

Change  of  scone  is  prescribed,  and 
Goldsmith  is  traced,  about  this  time, 
to  Tunbridffc  Wells  and  Bath.  His 
occupation  follows  him,  and  the  death 
of  Beau  Nash  suggests  to  the  book- 
seller the  fitness  of  a  book  while  the 
name  fills  the  public  ear.  Well,  he 
manufactures  an  octavo  of  234  pages* 
and  the  following  memorandum  re- 
mains among  the  papers  of  Newbery'g 
family;  "Received  from  Mr.  New- 
bery,  at  different  times,  and  for  whiob 
gave  receipts,  fourteen  guineas,  whick 
IS  in  full  for  the  copy  of  the  life  of  Mr. 
Nash." 

"The  book,**  says  Mr.  Forster, 
"is  neither  uninstructive  nor  una- 
musing,  and  it  is  difficult  not  to  con- 
nect some  points  of  the  biographer's  own 
history  with  its  oddly-mixed  anecdotes 
of  silliness  and  shrewdness,  taste  and 
tawdriness,  the  blossom-coloured  coats, 
and  gambling  debts,  yanity,  careless- 
ness, and  good-heartedness.  |The  latter 
quality  in  its  hero  was  foiled  by  a  want 
of  prudence  which  deprivedit  of  half  its 
value ;  and  the  extenuation  is  00  fre- 
quently and  so  earnestly  set  forth  in 
connexion  with  the  fault,  as,  widi 
what  we  now  know  of  the  writer, 
to  convey  a  sort  of  uneasy  personal 
reference."  There  is  something  in  all 
this,  but  something  that  Goldsmith 
would  not  quite  like,  or  quite  assent  to. 
Goldsmith's  preface  to  the  book,  whidi 
Mr.  Forster  does  not  quote,  mentions 
that  "the  reader  will  have  the  satisfiie- 
tion  of  perusing  an  account  that  is 
genuine,  and  not  the  work  of  imagina- 
tion, as  biographical  writings  too  com- 
monly are.**  In  the  year  1762,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  Goldsmith  had 
commenced  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield." 

He  was  still,  however,  hard  at  work 
with  one  task  of  compilation  or  an- 
other. Some  confusion  exists  in  the 
mention  of  his  Histories  of  England, 
of  which  he  had  published  several  un. 
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tier  several  names.  This  year  New- 
bery  took  lodgings  for  him  at  Isling- 
ton, and  here  ne  wrote  what  is  called 
"  The  History  of  England,  in  a  series 
of  letters  from  a  nobleman  to  his  son." 
The  authorship  was  referred  to  every 
nobleman  whose  name  the  booksellers 
thought  might  help  to  sell  the  book. 
Lord  Chesterfield,  who  at  one  time  stood 
roonsor  for  the  **  Whole  Duty  of  Man," 
did  the  same  service  for  *  *  The  Letters  " 
for  awhile.  Lord  Orrery  was  named, 
and  then  Lord  Lyttleton.  The  book 
was  a  good  book,  notwithstanding — 
was  alive  and  kicking  in  the  days  of 
the  Reform  Bill,  and  is  likely  to  live  till 
the  repeal  of  the  Legislative  Union 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
With  reference  to  one  of  these  His- 
tories of  England  (not  **  The  Letters"), 
Goldsmith  says,  some  years  after 
this— 

"  I  have  been  a  ^ood  deal  abused  in 
the  newspapers  for  betraying  the  liber- 
ties of  the  jpeople.  God  knows,  I  had 
no  thought  for  or  against  liberty  in  my 
head — my  whole  aim  being  to  make  up 
a  book  of  a  decent  size,  that,  as  Squire 
Richard  says,  'would  do  no  harm  to 
nobody.*  However,  they  set  me  down 
as  an  arrant  Tory,  and  consequently 
an  honest  man.  When  you  come  to 
look  at  any  part  of  it  [his  letter  is  to 
Bennet  Langton]  you'll  say  that  I  am  a 
sour  Whig."  [Mr.  Forster  prints  this, 
or  his  devil  prints  it,  sore  Whig.] 

At  this  period  was  instituted  the 
Literary  Club— or,  **The  Club,"  as 
it  was  called — of  which  we  mav  take 
some  future  opportunity  of  referring 
our  readers  to  the  existing  notices. 
Mr.  Forster's  is  an  exceedingljr  plea- 
sant account  of  it  and  Goldsmith's  con- 
nexion with  it ;  but  nothing  can  supply' 
the  place  of  Boswell.  Hoffarth  is 
found  visiting  Groldsmith  at  Islington; 
and  the  portrait,  known  by  the  name 
of  "  Grolasmith*s  Hostess,*'  is  supposed 
to  have  been  done  for  his  landlady  of 
Islington  in  one  of  these  visits.  Geof- 
frey Crayon  8  poor  devil  author  was 
afterwards  located  amon^  Groldsmith's 
haunts,  and  a  writer,  whom  neither 
Mr.  Forster  nor  Mr.  Prior  seem  to 
have  looked  at,  Mr.  Hone,  or  a  con- 
tributor of  his  to  *'The  E very-day 
Book"  in  1831,  tells  us  that  Mr. 
Symes,  bailiff  of  the  manor  of  Isling- 
ton, says 

"  That  his  mother-in-law,  Mrs. 
Evans,  who  bad  lived  there  three>and- 


thirty  years,  and  was  wife  to  the  for- 
mer balliflf,  orten  told  him  that  her  aunt, 
Mrs,  Tapps,  a  seventy  years'  inhabitant 
of  the  tower,  was  accustomed  to  talk 
much  about  Goldsmith  and  his  apart- 
ment. It  was  the  old  oak-room  on  the 
first  floor.  Mrs.  Tapps  afiirmed  that 
it  was  there  he  wrote  his  'Deserted 
Village,'  and  slept  in  a  large  press-bed- 
stead, placed  in  the  eastern  corner." 

The  difficulty  of  ascertaining  any 
precbe  fact  is  illustrated  by  Mr.  Fors- 
ter's  account  of  this  residence  at  Isling- 
ton. He  will  have  it  that  here  Gold- 
smith was  arrested  by  Mrs.  Fleming, 
Goldsmith's  hostess,  and  that  this  was 
the  scene  where  Johnson,  finding  him 
in  duress,  visited  him,  and  assisted  in 
selling  the  '*  Vicar  of  Wakefield."  Of 
this  story,  the  only  part  that  has  been, 
we  think,  wholly  disproved,  is  that 
which  connects  Mrs.  Fleming  with  it ; 
and  this  fact  of  her  disconnexion  with 
the  matter,  established  by  her  great 
l^enerosity  to  Goldsmith,  as  exhibited 
in  her  accounts,  preserved  among 
Newbery's  papers,  and  utterly  irre- 
concilable witn  the  documents  pub- 
lished by  Prior,  makes  it  almost  cer- 
tain that  the  incident  occurred  not  at 
Islington,  but  in  Goldsmith's  town 
lodgings,  to  which  we  know  he  return- 
ed. Mr.  Prior  doubts  the  place  of 
the  occurrence ;  but  for  this,  we  should 
regard  it  as  fi'ee  from  doubt,  and  ^il 
the  scene  in  Goldsmith's  town-lodg- 
.  ings.  Mr.  Forster  doubts  the  person; 
nay,  is  certain  that  Mrs.  Fleming  is 
the  person.  Notwithstanding  his  doubt, 
or  rather  certainty,  we  are  quite 
certain  that  poor  Mrs.  Fleming  was 
guiltless  of  this  indignity — whether 
actually  offered,  or  only  meditated— 
for  this,  too,  is  matter  or  grave  debate. 
Boswell  tells  us,  that  one  morning 
Goldsmith  had  sent  him  a  message 
that  he  had  been  arrested  by  his  land, 
lady  for  rent.  He  sent  him  a  guinea, 
and  promised  to  go  to  him  directly. 
He  tound  him — having  changed  the 
guinea — and  a  bottle  of  Madeira  be- 
fore him.  Johnson  considered  the 
means  of  extricating  him  ;  was  shown 
**  The  Vicar  of  Wiiefield,"  which  he 
took  to  a  bookseller's,  and  sold  for 
£60,  **1  brouffht  Groldsmith  the 
money,  and  he  oischarged  his  rent, 
not  without  rating  his  landlady  for 
using  him  so  ill."  Mrs.  Piozzi,  tell- 
ing the  same  story,  makes  the  time 
evening ;  and  represents  Groldsmith, 
when  the  affair  of  tne  arrest  was  settled. 
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drinking  punch  with  the  woman  of  the 
house.  In  «  Cumberland's  Memoirs," 
we  have  an  additional  incident : 

"I  have  heard  Dr.  Johnson  relate, 
with  infinite  humour,  the  circumstance 
of  his  rescuing  Goldsmith  from  a  ridi- 
culous dilemma  bv  the  purchase-money 
of  «  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield/  He  had 
run  up  a  score  with  his  landlady  of  some 
few  pounds,  and  was  at  his  wits'-end 
how  to  wipe  off  the  score,  and  keep  a 
roof  over  his  head,  except  by  closing 
with  a  very  staggering  proposal  on  her 
part,  and  taking  his  creditor  to  wife." 

It  is  curious  enough  that  all  these 
narrators  of  the  story,  though  each 
professed  to  have  their  information 
from  Johnson,  tell  it  differently  ;  and 
we  have  some  doubt  whether  a  modern 
compiler,  weaving  a  story  distinct  from 
any  of  the  former,  by  omitting  from 
each  narrative  what  he  finds  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  others,  is  not  likely  to 
be  farther  from  the  actual  truth  than 
if  he  had  adopted  even  the  most  im- 

frobable  of  the  conflicting  statements, 
n  narrating  a  story  in  Goldsmith's 
Club,  and  with  Goldsmith  as  an  audi- 
tor, each  successive  repetition  would 
be  accompanied  with  some  new  inci- 
dent. Cumberland  tells  the  story  in 
connexion  with  the  club  and  club- 
jokes,  and  is,  with  the  privilege  of  a 
comic  author,  heightening  a  little  the 
liveliness.  Goldsmith,  in  his  review 
ofaneweditionof"TheFairyQueen," 
had  said — 

"  There  is  a  strong  sunilitude  in  the 
lives  of  almost  all  our  English  poets. 
The  ordinary  of  Newgate,  we  are  told, 
has  but  one  story,  which  serves  for  the 
life  of  every  hero  that  happens  to  come 
within  the  circle  of  his  pastoral  care ; 
and,  however  unworthy  the  resemblance 
appears,  it  may  be  asserted  that  the 
history  of  one  poet  might  servo,  with  as 
little  variation,  for  that  of  any  other." 

Steevens  tells  a  story  of  Johnson 
himself,  very  like  this  of  Goldsmith  :.- 

<<  Johnson  confessed  to  have  been 
sometimes  in  the  power  of  bailiffs. 
Richardson,  the  author  of  •  Clarissa,' 
was  his  constant  friend  on  such  occa- 
sions. *  I  remember  writing  to  him,' 
said  Johnson,  '  from  a  sponging-house, 
and  was  so    sure  of  my  deliverance. 


through  his  kindness  and  liberality,  that 
before  his  reply  was  brought,  I  knew  I 
could  afford  to  joke  with  the  rascal  who 
had  me  in  custody,  and  did  so  over  a 
pint  of  adulterated  wine,  for  which,  at 
tiiat  instant,  I  had  no  money  to  pay.'* 

Of  the  nanators  of  the  story,  each 
has  a  different  account  of  the  sum  paid. 
Hawkins  says  £40;  Boswell,  £60; 
Cumberland,  £10;  and  each  quotes 
Johnson  as  authority  for  the  sum.  Bos- 
well's  statement  of  £60  is  probably  ac- 
curate, as  he  tells  of  Johnson's  entering 
into  a  proof  that,  considering  Gold- 
smith's name  not  being,  at  the  period 
*'  The  Vicar"  was  sold,  of  the  same  va- 
lue on  a  title- page  as  after  the  publican 
tion  of  *'  The  Traveller,"  the  price  was 
not  too  little.  The  bookseller  did  not 
publish  the  work  for  some  two  or  three 
years  afler,  which  would  look  83  if  he 
was  doubtful  of  its  success. 

In  December,  1764,  "The  Travel- 
ler" was  published,  the  first  of  Gold- 
smith's works  that  was  printed  with 
his  name.  We  have  not  left  ourselvoa 
room  to  do  more  than  refer  to  Mr. 
Forster's  discussions  on  the  circum- 
stances  under  which  it  firet  appeared. 
It  was  dedicated  to  his  brother,  and  the 
dedication  proves  that  it  had  been  the 
subject  of  his  thouffhts  for  many  years. 
Part  of  the  poem  had  been  formerly 
sent  him  from  Switzerland.  Johnson 
reviewed  the  poem.  The  bio<n^phy 
prefixed  to  an  edition  of  the  ftiscel- 
janeous  Works,  printed  at  Edinburgh 
in  1821,  complains  of  Johnson's  re- 
view of  ''The  Traveller,"  in  his  Cri- 
tical  Review,  as  not  being  just  to  its 
merits.  «'  It  is,"  said  Johnson,  <«  the 
finest  poem  that  has  appeared  since 
the  time  of  Pope." 

"This,"  says  the  biographer,  "is 
undoubtedly  a  very  measured  enco- 
mium;  but  it  is  fair  to  presume  that,  in 
according  the  meed  of  praise,  he  must 
have  been  limited  and  constrained  by 
the  general  notoriety  of  his  friendship 
for  the  author.'* 

This  sentence  seems  very  like  non- 
sense ;  for  it  is  plain  that  Johnson  in- 
tended, in  the  words  quoted,  to  give 
the  very  highest  praise.  The  review 
was  written  to  announce  the  fact  of 
the  publication.  It  did  it  cordially 
and  perfectly.    It  did  it  in  the  best 


**  Croker's  Boswell."    London  Mag.,  vol.  Iv.,  p.  253. 
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manner— .in-the  only  manner  that  could 
be  tmly  useful.  **  He  lefk  the  poem 
to  speak  for  itself  in  the  quotations, 
which  amount  to  a  fourth  part  of  its 
mmiber  of  lines."* 

At  first,  people  would  not  believe 
Goldsmith  to  be  the  author — ^it  could 
be  no  other  than  Johnson  himself,  was 
the  cry.  At  the  club.  Goldsmith  was 
actually  examined  as  to  the  meaning  of 
particular  passages,  and  his  answers 
were  relied  on  as  proofs  that  he  could 
not  be  the  author. 

**Mr.  Groldsmith,"  asked  Chamier, 
"  what  do  you  mean  by  the  last  word 
in  the  first  line  of  your  *  Traveller*— 

**  Bemote,  nnfiriended,  melancholy,  tlow  r 

Bo  you  mean  tardiness  of  locomo- 
tion?** 

Goldsmith, who  would  say  something 
without  consideration,  answered— 
"Yes." 

*•!*'  —  Johnson  is  the  narrator  — 
•'was  sitting  by,  and  said,  *No,  sir,  you 
did  not  mean  tardiness  of  locomotion ; 
you  meant  that  slugglishness  of  mind 
which  comes  upon  a  man  in  solitude.* 
Ah,  exclaimea  Goldsmith,  that  was 
what  I  meant.  Chamier  believed  then 
that  I  had  written  the  line  as  much 
M  if  he  had  seen  me  write  it."  Poor 
Goldsmith !  It  must  have  been  a  dread- 
ful thing  to  be  thus  talked  down. 
The  language  of  poetry  is  always, 
when  poetry  is  exqmsite,  that  of  latent 
association.  Groldsmith  did  mean  tar- 
diness of  locomotion,  thouch  he  pro- 
hably  would  have  shrunk  mm  such  a 
phrase,  but  he  meant  it  without  nega- 
tiving the  thought  which  Johnson 
expressed,  and  which  is  suggested,  and 
Baerely  suggested  in  Gol£mith's  lan- 
guage. Poets  are  the  only  commenta- 
tors on  poetical  language;  and  in 
Mitford's  classical  emtion  of  Gold- 
^th's  poems— a  beautiful  book — the 
line  is  illustrated  .by  passages  not 
lujlikely  to  have  been  in  Goldsmith's 

**  Solos,  Inopf,  ex^es,  leto  pcmifqne  relictm." 

Odd  Met.  ziT.  S17. 
**  Exnil,  inopt  tnta  aUenaqne  liminft  lustrM." 

Ovid  Ibit.  iil. 

And  compare  Petrarch,  Son.  xxviii. — 

'*3olo  et  penMMO,  piii  1  deserti  campi, 
Vo  mirarando  a  ptuii  fardi  e  Unti.** 

We  think  the  gaiety  and  goodhu- 


mour  of  Goldsmith  has  been  the  chief 
cause  of  the  depreciating  estimate  in 
which  he  was  held  at  the  club.  John- 
son had  fought  his  way  to  social  dis- 
tinction in  much  the  same  way  as  Gold- 
smith, but  Johnson's  was  now  a  fixed 
and  recognised  position.  Goldsmith 
was  regarded  as  a  sort  of  Irish  adven* 
turer ;  had  claims  distrusted  till  proved, 
jmd  their  proof  in  every  possible  way  re- 
sisted. Johnson  had  suffered  most  of 
Groldsmith*s  difficulties,  and  wished  to 
smooth  the  way  for  Goldsmith.  Boswell 
who  loved  Johnson,  and  who  had  no 
love  for  Goldsmith,  in  spite  of  his  record 
of  some  perhaps  misunderstood  phrases 
of  Johnson's,  has  preserved  for  us 
evidences  of  his  admiration,  exhibited 
in  every  possible  way.  The  very  ex- 
tent to  which  the  club  joked  with 
Groldsmith  was  a  proof  how  he  had 
won  on  their  affections.  We  regard 
as  evidence  of  Goldsmith's  good  hu- 
mour and  ffood  nature  the  kind  of 
stories  that  Boswell  tells  with  grave 
impertinence. 

•*  When  accompanying  two  beauti- 
ful young  ladies  in  France,  he  was  se- 
riously angry,*'  says  Boswell,  "that 
more  attention  was  paid  to  them  than 
to  him ;  and,  once  at  the  exhibition  of 
the  Fantoccini,  when  those  who  sat 
next  him  observed  with  what  dexte- 
rity a  puppet  could  top  a  pike,  he 
could  not  bear  that  it  should  have  such 
praise,  and  exclaimed,  with  warmth — 
*  Pshaw !  I  can  do  it  better  myself.*  *' 
He  went  home  "  to  supper  with  Mr. 
Burke,  and  broke  his  shin  by  attempt- 
ing to  exhibit  to  the  company  how 
much  better  he  could  jump  over  a 
stick  than  the  puppets.**  Northcotetold 
the  story  of  tne  young  ladies,  fixing 
time  and  place— one  of  the  ladies  read 
the  story  in  his  **  Memoirs  of  Rey- 
nolds,*' and  complained  of  the  circula- 
tion of  a  story  founded  on  circum- 
stances wholly  misunderstood.  She 
fd'terwards  mentioned  to  Prior  the  ac- 
tual facts.  At  Lisle,  Goldsmith  and 
these  English  girls  were  at  the  window 
of  their  hotel,  looking  at  some  military 
manoeuvres,  when  *Hhe  gallantry  of 
the  officers  broke  forth  into  a  variety 
of  compliments,  intended  for  the  ears 
of  the  frbh  ladies.  Gddsniith  seemed 
amused,  but  at  length,  assuming  some- 
thing of  severity  of  countenance,  which 
was  a  peculiarity  of  his  humour  often 


Prior. 
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displayed,  when  not  disposed  to  be  jo- 
cular, turned  off,  uttering  something 
to  the  eflfect  of  what  is  commonly 
stated,  <  that,  elsewhere,  he  would  also 
have  his  admirers."*  "  This,"  said  one 
of  the  ladies  to  Mr.  Prior,  <*  was  ut- 
tered in  mere  playfulness,  and  I  was 
shocked,  many  years  afterwards,  to 
see  it  adduced,  in  print,  as  a  proof  of 
his  envious  disposition."  Thus  one  of 
the  stories  is  decisively  got  rid  of. 
Boswell's  Fantoccini  story,  and  Gold- 
smith breaking  his  shin,  in  rivalry  of 
the  puppets  jumping,  Forster  tells  us, 
**  is  too  pleasant  to  be  objected  to ; 
but  might  he  not  mean  that  the  pup- 
pets jumped  even  worse  than  he  did  ? 
The  actual  world,  and  the  puppet- 
show,  are,  moreover,  so  much  alike, 
that  what  was  meant  for  a  laugh  at  the 
world,  might  have  passed  for  an  attack 
on  the  puppet-show."  Poor  Gold- 
smith I — and  is  this  all  that  his  friend 
Forster  can  say  for  him — and,  thus  in- 
terpreted, is  fioswdl's  story  too  plea* 
sant  to  be  objected  to  ?  For  the  life 
of  us,  we  cannot  see  the  fun  of  his 
Inreakin^  his  shins  to  illustrate  a  saw 
of  this  und,  and  we  suspect  that  Rey- 
nolds, had  he  heard  this  vindication, 

**  WooU  h«ve  ihlftod  hlf  imiapct,  and  only  tok* 


Cradock  happened  to  be  with 
Groldsmith  at  the  puppet-show,  and 
expressly  tells  us  that  tne  whole  thing 
originated  in  a  joke — a  sort  of  per- 
mitted licence  with  Goldsmith.  **  It 
was  always  thought  fair  by  some  per* 
sons  to  make  what  stories  uiey  pleased 
of  Dr.  Goldsmith,  and  the  following 
was  freely  circulated  in  ridicule  (h 
him : — ^That  he  attended  the  Fantoc- 
cini in  Panton-street,  and  that  from 
envy  he  wished  to  excel  one  of  the 
puppets.  I  was  of  the  party,  and 
remember  no  more  than  that  the 
Doct<»*,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ludlam,  of  St. 
John's  College,  and  some  others,  went 
together  to  see  the  puppet-show. 
Here  we  were  all  greatly  entertained, 
and  many  idle  remarks  might  possibly 
be  made  by  all  of  us  during  the  even- 
ing. Mr.  Ludlam  afterwards  laugh- 
ingly declared  that  '  he  believed  he 
must  shut  up  all  his  experiments  at 
Cambridge  and  Leicester  in  future, 
and  take  lectures  only  during  the 
winter  from  Fantoccim,  and  the  ex- 
pert machinists  of  both  the  Royal 
Theatres.'  **    So  that  the  party  were^ 


it  seems,  outvying  each  other  in  their 
praise  of  the  puppets — a  grave  pro- 
fessor proposing  to  take  lectures  from 
them  in  mechanics ;  Goldsmith's  friends 
probably  amusing  tJiemaelves  in  mix- 
ing him  up  in  similar  jokes,  and  he 
enjoying  the  fun  which  would  pro- 
bably be  increased,  could  he  have  con- 
trasted the  scene  as  it  actually  existed 
with  iJie  lachrymose  speculatioas  to 
which  it  has  given  birth.  That  Gold- 
smiUi  wotdd  have  humoured  audi  a 

i'est,  by  enacting  the  part  ascribed  to 
lim,  tiiere  can  be  no  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  any  one  who  remembers  what 
Reynolds  said  of  him*— <'  Uiat  on  enter- 
ing a  mixed  company,  he  felt  that 
their  awe  of  him  deprived  him  of  the 
enjoyment  and  freeidom  of  vivacityt 
and  which  he  made  it  his  endeavour 
to  dispel,  by  playing  wanton  and 
childish  pranks,  in  order  to  bring 
himself  to  the  wished -for  level." 
Reynolds's  lanffuase,  or  rather  North- 
cote's,  is  no  doubt  coloured  hj  an 
assumption  that  Goldsmith  was  vain — > 
very  vain — or  why  the  moef  The 
word,  however,  is  not  likely  to  have 
been  Goldsmith's  \  andcertamly  never 
was  there  one  who  so  little,  even  to 
himself  or  others,  played  the  live 
author.  It  appears  nowhere  but  iu 
his  letters  to  bis  Irish  friends,  where 
he  overstated  his  prospects  to  them, 
lest  a  true  statement  snould  be  inter- 
preted into  an  application  for  i^ssist- 
ance. 

In  one  of  these,  after  a  y&rj  ham<»r- 
ous  description  of  his  future  exninence, 
comes  a  passage  of  mingled  mirth  and 
pathos-^'^let  me  stop  my  fancy  tp 
take  a  view  of  mj  future  self;  and, 
as  die  boys  say,  light  down  to  see  my- 
self on  horseback.  Well,  now  I  9m 
down,  where  the  devil  m  l9  Oh, 
eodsl  godsl  here  in  a  garretk  writing 
for  bread,  and  expecting  to  be  dunned 
for  a  milk-score !"  Still  we  have  Rey- 
nolds's own  evidence,  of  having  wit- 
nessed a  **  company  struck  with  an 
awful  silence  at  the  entrance  of  Gold- 
smith, which  was  guickly  dispelled  by 
his  boyish  and  social  manners,  and  he 
has  then  become  the  plaything  and 
favourite  of  the  company."  •*  Sir  Jo- 
shua mentioned  to  Boswcll,  that  he 
had  frequently  heard  Groldsmith  talk 
of  the  pleasure  of  being  liked,  and  ob- 
serve how  hard  it  would  be,  if  literary 
excellence  should  preclude  a  man  from 
that  satisfaction  ;  and  Sir  Joshua  add- 
ed, that  he  was  convinced  Goldsmith 
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w^as  intentionally  more  absurd,  in 
order  to  lessen  himself  in  social  inter- 
course." There  may  be  some  truth  in 
this,  Reynolds  at  all  events  believed 
i  t — nay,  says  Northcoto,  imitated  it.* 
We  have  intimated,  that  we  think 
that  there  was,  from  the  first,  dislike 
between  Boswell  and  Goldsmith, 
which  was  with  difficulty  overcome, 
and  never  thoroughly.  In  all  the  con- 
versations, in  which  Boswell  intro- 
duces Johnson's  praises  of  Goldsmith, 
it  is  in  reply  to  some  depreciating  re- 
mark of  jBoswcU's  ;  still  we  ^ve  en- 
tire credit  to  Boswell's  veracity,  and 
think  that  there  must  have  been  some 
general  feelings  in  Goldsmith's  asso- 
ciates, of  his  l>eing  an  envious  man — a 
feeling,  which  we  do  not  think  the  evi- 
dence surviving  to  our  day,  at  all 
supports.  The  reluctance  to  acknow- 
Icage  (xoldsmith's  real  merits,  might 
have  now  and  then  compelled  some 
self-assertion,  and  this  would  be  mis- 
interpreted— perhaps  misrepresented. 
Johnson  tells  us,  that  it  was  long  before 
Goldsmith's  merit  came  to  be  acknow- ' 
led^ed.  Sir  Joshua,  speaking  of  the 
praase  which  Fox  gave  "The  Tra- 
veller," and  its  value,  as  his  friends 
might  suspect  that  their  own  admira- 
tion arose  from  partiality  for  the 
author,  Johnson  replied,  *'  Nay,  sir ; 
the  partiality  of  his  friends  was  always 
against  him.  It  was  with  difficulty  we 
would  give  him  a  hearing."  There 
are  some  traits  in  the  character  of 
"  Lofty"  in  the  **  G<x)d-natured  Man" 
that  remind  us  of  Boswell ;  and  we 
should  not  feel  any  surprise,  if  some 
stage-tradition  of  the  dress  of  the  cha- 
racter, or  other  circumstance  of  identi- 
fication, should  confirm  a  suspicion 
which  we  have  no  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining. Boswell  was  amazed  that 
Goldsmith  did  not  share  his  veneration 
of  Johnson,  or  rather  did  not  express 
it  m  the  same  way.  Cumberland  tells 
us  of  an  occasion,  when  Johnson,  pre- 
siding at  a  dinner  at  the  Shakspeare, 
*•  was  in  inimitable  glee  ;  poor  Gold- 
smith, that  day,  took  all  his  raillery 
as  patiently  and  complacently  as  my 
friend  Boswell  any  day  or  every  day 
of  his  life."  This  shews  that  it  was 
Goldsmith's  habit  to  give  fight,  and 


Goldsmith's  giving  fight  was  of  some 
use  to  others.  •*  You  are  all  of  you," 
said  Goldsmith  to  Cradock,  "abso- 
lutely afraid  of  Johnson ;  now  I  attack 
him  boldly  and  without  the  least  re- 
serve.** "You  do,  doctor,  and  some- 
times catch  a  Tartar."  "If  it  were 
not  for  me,  he  would  be  insnffiarable  ; 
If  you  remember  the  last  time  we  sup- 
ped together,  he  sat  sulky  and  growU 
mg ;  but  I  resolved  to  fetch  him  out." 
<*  You  did,  and  at  last  he  told  yoa 
that  he  would  have  no  more  of  your 
fooleries."  Goldsmith  probably  often 
enough  suffered  from  Johnson's  rough- 
ness, when  he  ventured  to 

*'  Png  the  rtraggUjig  wrage  into  day )" 

but  Boswell,  when,  with  amusing  so- 
lemnity, he  undertakes  to  prove  that 
Johnson  was  not  a  bear.— -an  opinion* 
which,  he  says,  <*  has  gone  round  tlie 
world  to  Johnson's  prejudice;"  he 
calls  Goldsmith  as  a  witness,  and  his 
answer  is,  "  Johnson,  to  be  sure,  has 
a  roughness  in  his  manner ;  but  no 
man  suive  has  a  more  tender  heart :  he 
has  nothing  of  the  bear  but  his  skin." 
Kind-hearted  Johnson  !  •'  If  nobody 
was  suffered  to  abuse  poor  Goldy,  but 
those  who  could  write  as  well,  he 
would  have  few  censors. "f  This 
was  said  by  Johnson  after  Goldsmith's 
death,  when  his  originality  was  dis- 
puted. *'  When  not  present,  he  con- 
sidered him  as  a  kind  of  sacred  charac- 
ter," is  Cradock's  testimony.  Gold- 
smith's entire  unworldliness — his  re- 
maining a  child  in  a  world  of  men-~ 
made  Johnson  feel  it  necessary  to 
throw  over  him  the  shield  of  his  pro- 
tection. Boswell,  to  whom  talk  was 
talk,  BO  that  he  could  put  down  in  his 
book,  and  to  whom  much  that  Gold- 
smith said  was  valuable  treasure,  even 
when  he  was  absurdlv  laughing  at  poor 
Goldy,  said  to  Johnson — "  for  my 
part,  I  like  very  well  to  hear  honest 
Goldsmith  talk:  away  carelessly." 
*•  Why,  yes,  sir,"  said  the  affection- 
ate old  man,  '*but  he  should  not  like 
to  hear  himself."  Boswell  would  have 
it  that  GroldsmiUi  was  an  imitate  of 
Johnson's  style.  This  Johnson  de- 
nied.   Johnson  read  **  the  Traveller" 


•  Johnson,  speaking  of  Goldsmith,  says,  "  "When  people  find  a  man  of  the  most 
distinguished  abilities  as  a  writer,  their  inferior,  while  ho  is  with  them,  it  must  be 
highly  gratifying  to  them."— Croker's  Boswell,  256. 

t  Northcote. 
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from  beginning  to  end  for  a  lady,  who 
testified  her  a£niration  by  saying,  **I 
never  more  shall  think  Dr.  Gol£mith 
ugly."  When  Goldsmith's  comedy  of 
'*  She  Stoops  to  Conquer"  was  delayed 
by  Grarrick,  Johnson  absolutely  compel- 
led Colman  to  have  it  noted.  Of  the 
first  representation  of  '*  She  Stoops  to 
Conc^uer"  there  is  an  exceedingly 
amusmg  account  by  Cumberland,  who 
attributes  the  success  of  the  play  to  the 
exertions  of  himself  and  his  friends, 
applauding  by  concerted  signals.  But, 
of  that  account  it  is  not  possible  to 
believe  the  details,  nor,  indeed,  does 
it  seem  to  have  much  foundation  in 
truth  at  all.  Cumberland — the  "  Sir 
Fretful  Plagiary"  of  Sheridan — seems 
that  night  to  have  been  acting  in  cha- 
racter— and  if  there  was  concert  of 
any  kind,  it  was  a  concert  between 
him  and  M'Pherson  to  damn  the  pla^. 
Sir  Fretful  being  instinctively  afraid 
of  the  broad  humour  which  was  to  put 
an  end  to  sentimental  comedy. 

*'  Tb  nuke  yon  laugh,  I  must  play  tragedy,** 

was  Garrick's  description  of  the  plays 

"  Of  the  Kellyi,  and  Kenricki,  and  Cnmberlandi 
grare." 

Cumberland,  who  never  could  find 
out  why  people  did  not  read  his  poems, 
was  embarrassed  by  Goldsmith's  suc- 
cess. **  There  must  be  bulk,  variety, 
and  grandeur  of  design,  to  constitute 
a  first-rate  poet.  *  The  Deserted 
Village,*  'Traveller,'  and  'Hermit,* 
are  all  specimens  beautiful  as  such, 
but  they  are  only  bird's  eggs  on  a 
string,  and  eggs  of  small  birds  too." 
With  such  fedings  of  friendship  as 
those  remarks  inmcate,  Cumberland 
went  to  support  his  friend's  comedy. 
**  'You  and  I,*  said  Goldsmith  to 
him— thus  'Sir  Fretful'  tells  the 
story — *  have  very  different  motives 
for  resorting  to  the  stage.  I  write  for 
money,  and  care  little  about  fame.' 
I  was  touched  hy  this  melancholy  con- 
fession, and  from  that  moment  busied 
myself  assiduously  amongst  all  my 
connections  in  his  cause."  He  was 
busy  not  alone  among  the  living,  but 
the  dead — and  Fitzherbert,  who  had 
died  a  year  before,  is  recorded  by  him 
as  one  of  the  persons  clubbing  to  ]3ufi^ 
the  play.  Cumberland  describes  him- 
self as  seated  beside  a  loud  laugher, 
whose  joyous  neighing  was  quite  con- 
tagious. "  He  knew  no  more  when  to 
give  his  fire  than  the  cannon  did  which 
was  planted  on  a  battery— I  planted 


him  in  an  upper  box,  in  full  view  of 
pit  and  galleries,  and  perfectly  well 
situated  to  cive  the  echo  all  its  play 
through  all  the  hollows  and  recesses  of 
the  theatre.**  This  absurd  person  seems 
to  have  endangered  the  play,  for  he 
began  laughing  at  every  wcnrd,  and 
the  eyes  of  the  audience  were  directed 
from  the  stage  to  Cumberland  and  his 
noisy  associates.  Cumberland  himself, 
if  there  be  any  reliance  on  the  news- 
papers of  the  day,  was  not  laughii^ 
though  the  cause  of  some  laughter. 
On  the  third  night  of  the  comedy,  the 
following  epigram  appeared,  our  know- 
ledjge  of  which  we  owe  to  Mr.  Prior's 
diligence  :— 

"  At  Doctor  Qoldsmith'f  merry  play 
All  the  ipectaton  laugh,  tbay  my  i 
The  auertion,  sir,  I  muit  deny, 
Fw  Cnmberbnd  and  Kelly  cry.** 

Even  by  Cumberland's  own  account, 
the  danger  to  the  play  proceeded  {rom 
his  box.  Goldsmith  came  to  the  thea- 
tre only  at  the  fifth  act — his  anxiety 
had  before  kept  him  away — as  he  en- 
tered, he  heard  a  hiss — '*  pshaw,  my 
dear  doctor,"  said  Colman  to  him,  "  of 
what  consecjnence  is  a  squib,  when  we 
have  been  sitting  for  two  hours  over  a 
barrel  of  gunpowder  ?"  The  papers 
of  the  day  referred  the  solitary  niss  to 
Cumberland.  Mr.  Forster,  and  we 
are  inclined  to  agree  with  him,  thinks 
that  in  Cumberland's  account  there  is 
but  one  solitary  sentence  of  truth — 
**  All  eyes  were  upon  Johnson,  who 
sat  in  a  front  row  of  a  side-box,  and 
when  he  laughed,  everybody  thought 
themselves  warranted  to  roar."  Cum- 
berland closes  his  account  of  the  matter 
by  saying,  "  We  carried  our  play 
through,  and  triumphed  not  only  over 
Column's  judgment,  but  our  own." 
Every  account  we  have  from  other 
sources  proves  that  the  comedy,  what- 
ever services  it  may  have  received 
from  parties  placed  in  the  house  to 
support  it,  was  not  at  any  time  in 
danger.  *'  His  friends,"  says  the  late 
Ju(§e  Day,  *'of  whom  I  was  one, 
assembled  in  great  force,  in  the  pit, 
to  protect  it,  but  we  had  no  difficulty 
to  encounter,  for  it  was  received 
throughout  with  the  greatest  acclama- 
tions, and  had  afterwards  a  great  run." 

However  Cumberland  may  have 
exaggerated  the  importance  of  his  as- 
sistance, and  however  he  may  have 
deceived  himself  and  others,  with  frag- 
mentary recollections  of  an  incident 
which  occurred  many  years  before  the 
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time  at  which  he  was  writing,  we  think 
tlie  cordial  and  kindly  mention  of  him 
in  Retaliation — even  supposing,  with 
Mjp.  Piozzi,  that  sometning  of  irony 
tempered  the  prabes — ^is  a  proof  that 
Goldsmith  did  not  regard  him  as  an 
enemy;  and  though  Mr.  Forster  re- 
gards Cumberland's  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  **  Retaliation"  as  "pure 
romance,"  it  vet  accounts  for  the  cir- 
cumstance of  Johnson's  not  having 
been  introduced  into  the  poem.    His 
narrative  is,  that  Goldsmith  being  pre- 
sent, the  company,  at  St.  James's  Cof- 
fee House,  began  making  epitaphs  on 
Goldsmith,  that  Johnson  checked  the 
mirth,  and  that  he,  Cumberland,  wrote 
a  few  lines,  which  concluded  with 

M  AU  mourn  the  poet — I  lament  the  man.** 

This  accounts  for  Johnson's  being 
omitted  in  the  ** Retaliation,"  and 
Cumberland's  character  being  drawn 
in  a  more  serious  temper  of  praise  than 
the  others,  as  certainly  he  did  not  de- 
tect tJie  grave  irony  which  Mr.  Piozzi 
mentions,  nor,  in  truth,  do  we.  We 
do  not  remember  Cradock's  account  of 
the  matter,  which  Forster  says  is  in- 
consistent with  Cumberland's  ;  but 
Davies's  is  before  us,  in  which  he  as- 
cribes the  origin  of  the  poem  to  some 
lines  of  Garridc's,  in  imitation  of  Swift, 
entitled  **  Jupiter  and  Mercury,"  in 
which  the  composition  of  Goldsmith 
is  amusingly  described : — 

«*  Bfght  and  wrong  ihall  be  jombled,  mnch  gold  and 

•omedroMt 
Without  canae  to  be  pleated,  without  cauie  to  be 

eroM) 
Be  aure  aa  I  work  to  throw  in  contradlctiona— 
A  great  lover  of  truth,  yet  a  mind  turned  to 

flctiona. 
Now  mix  theae  ingredienta,  which  warmed  in  the 


Turn  to  learning  and  gaming,  religion  and  raking." 

These  were,  however,  Garrick's  retort 
to  Goldsmith's  playful  satire.  In  all 
English  literature — ^in  all  Goldsmith's 
writings,  perfect  as  thev  are — ^there  is 
nothing  more  perfect  than  the  charac- 
ters of  Garrick  and  of  Burke,  in  the 
*<  Retaliation."  That  of  Burke,  con- 
sidering it  was  in  written  1774,  was 
absolutely  prophetic. 

Scott  says  the  ''  Retaliation"  placed 
Croldsmith  on  a  more  equal  footing 
with  the  society  in  which  he  lived. 
Poor  fellow ! — the  advantage  was  but 
of  short  duration.  Circumstances  fix 
the  composition  of  the  poem  to  Fe- 
bruary, 1774,  and  he  appears  to  have 


read  it  at  a  meeting  of  his  friends  soon 
after.  On  the  4th  of  the  following 
April  he  died,  in  the  45th  year  of 
his  age. 

Each  successive  work  of  Goldsmith's 
exhibited  new  and  unexpected  power ; 
and  considering  the  embarrassed  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  lived,  it  is  sur- 
prising  how  there  could  have  been  at 
all  times  such  a  genial  flow  of  easy 
spirits  as  they  indicate.  That  vigour 
of  mind  shoiud  assert  itself  when  oc- 
casions arise,  does  not  surprise ;  but 
that  distress — ^pecuniary  distress—and 
its  concomitants,  felt  or  feared — 

«  Toil,  envy,  want,  the  patron  and  the  gaol**-* 

should  not  have  so  paralysed  the  kind- 
lier affections  or  graces,  as  to  render  im- 
possible  the  creation  of  such  works  as 
"The  Deserted  Village"  and  "The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  is  to  us  a  matter 
of  astonishment.  That  Goldsmith  was 
helplessly  improvident,  there  can  be 
no  doubt — ^that  he  was  deeply  in  debt 
when  he  died,  is  certain  ;  and  yet  we 
think  the  account  is  overstated  against 
him  somewhat  unduly  when  an  esti- 
mate is  formed  of  his  moral  character. 
He  was  improvident,  because  no  pru- 
dence could  have  previously  ascer- 
tained  his  probable  income.  His  sup- 
per of  bread  and  milk,  and  his  shoe- 
maker's holiday,  as  he  called  it,  a 
s^oU  in  the  fields,  and  a  shilling  or- 
dinary, were,  during  the  time  we 
know  his  life  best,  his  only  luxuries. 
Even  then  his  poverty  or  his  prudence 
rendered  it  necessary  that  his  publisher 
should  make  arrangements  for  his 
board  and  lodging,  as  for  a  grown 
ehild.  He  was  absolutely  unable  to 
make  or  keep  money.  But  his  ex- 
travagance has  been  overstated.  He 
has  huuself  stated  the  fact  truly :  he 
remained  poor,  because  he  had  never 
been  otherwise ;  he  remained  poor, 
because  his  works,  appreciated  as  they 
were  at  once,  were  not  of  a  kind  that 
the  world  would  pay  for. 

"  And  thou,  aweet  poetry — 
Thou  aource  of  aU  my  grief  and  aU  my  woe, 
That  founiTH  me  poor  at  firtU,  and  keep*st  me  lo.** 

A  man  poor  at  first,  can  never  be 
otherwise  than  poor  in  Goldsmith's 
unhappy  profession ;  for  without  any 
blame  whatever,  either  to  the  booksel- 
lers or  to  the  public,  it  is  quite  im- 
possible that  more  than  sufficient  to 
support  life,  if  even  so  much,  can  be 
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obtainod  by  writing  for  dailj  br^ad^ 
unless  the  subjects  written  on  be  of  a 
kind  in  which  instruction  is  required 
by  a  vast  body  of  the  public,  and  un- 
less, in  addition  to  this,  the  writer  in 
some  way  shares  the  profits  of  printer 
or  publisher,  that  is,  risks  some  money 
capital  in  the  speculation,  and  this  the 
poor  devil  author  never  has — at  least 
Groldsmith  had  not.  Goldsmith's  sup- 
port was  derived  not  from  his  poetry, 
but  from  his  school-books. 

But  we  must  conclude.  It  was  im- 
possible for  us,  consistent  with  ex- 
pressing our  own  opinion  of  Grold- 
smith, to  have  ffiven  extracts  from 
Mr.  Forster*s  book,  because  he  seldom 
states  a  fact  without  embodying  with 
the  statement  some  opinion  or  senti- 
ment which,  if  finally  admitted  to  be 
true,  cannot  yet  be  assented  to  with- 
out more  discussion  than  we  could  at 
at  all  command  space  or  time  for. 
Facts,  too,  are  very  often  implied 
rather  than  told,  and  this  is  particu- 
larly the  case  when  the  implied  facts 
are  of  exceedingly  doubtful  authority. 
The  style  is,  perhaps,  too  rhetorical 
for  narrative,  but  the  book  is  empha- 
tically a  good  and  a  pleasant  one.  We 
are  not  sure  that  the  character  of 
Groldsmith  has  been  as  much  misun- 
derstood  as  Mr.  Forster  imagines,  or 
that  the  view  which  ho  presents  of  it 
is  essentially  different  fVom  that  which 
we  at  all  times  have  held.  But  this 
examination  of  specific  details  is  of 
the  most  important  moment,  and  wo 
think  the  poet's  name  will  ultimately 
stand  clear  of  any  disfiguring  stain. 
**Let  us  not  speak  of  his  frailties," 
said  Johnson,  "he  was  a  great  man." 
At  one  time  it  was  the  habit  to  repre- 
sent him  as  an  idle  profligate.  Idle- 
ness is  disproved  by  the  vast  amount 
of  work  which  he  accomplished.  Of 
profligacy  no  one  trace  appears.  At 
nis  lodgings,  when  haunted  by  the 
poor  hangers-on  of  literature,  while 
ne  supplied  them  with  wine,  he  himself 
took  milk.  While  slaving  over  his 
''Animated  Nature**  he  made  out  em- 
ployment and  payment  for  them  in 
translations  from  Buflbn,  and  such 
portions  of  the  task  as  they  could  do. 
In  Garrick's  pleasant  verses,  which  we 
have  before  cjuoted,  gambling  and 
raking  are  said  to  be  ingr^ients 
thrown  into  the  composition  when 
the  gods  were  making  tne  odd  fellow 
to  hQ  called  Goldsmith;  yet,  strange 
to  say,  the  only  thing  approaching  to 


evidence  of  the  first  is  a  sentence  of 
Judge  Day's,  who  speaks  of  htm  in 
1769— "The  poet  frequented  mach 
the    Grecian    coffee-house,   then    the 
favourite  resort  of  the  Irish  and  Taak- 
cashire  templars;    and  delighted    in 
collecting    around    him    his    friends, 
whom  ho  entertained  with  a  cordiml 
and   unostentatious  hospitality.      Oc- 
casionally he  amused  them  with  his 
flute,  or  whist,  neither  of  which  be 
played  well,  particularly  the   latter, 
but  in  losing  his  money  ho  never  lost 
his  temper.      In  a  run  of  bad  Inck 
and   worse  play,  he  would  fling    his 
cards  upon  the  floor,    and    exclaim 
*  Bye-fore  George  I  ought  for  ever 
to  renounce  thee — fickle,  faithless  for- 
tune.'"   It  is  really  impossible  that, 
were  the  charge  true,  it  should  not 
have  been  the  subject  of  freouent  con- 
versation in  the  Johnson  circle.  Of  in- 
ebriety he  has  been  in  the  same  way  ao^ 
cuscd,  without  the  shadow  of  a  proof, 
and  in  disregard,  or,  perhaps,  ignorance 
of  the  fact,  that  his  whole  life  estab- 
lishes the  contrary.     Of  coarser  indnl- 
gences,  which  Garrick's  epigram  sug- 
gests in  the  lines  we  have  quoted,  and 
expresses  more  distinctly  in  some  that 
follow,  there  is  not  the  slightest  evi- 
dence, except  one  passage,  in  whidi 
Miss  Letitia  Maria  Hawkins  relates 
his  going  to  Bath  with  some  profligate 
woman,  after  swindling  a  booksdler 
out  of  a  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds, 
for  a  History  of  England.    The  book- 
seller's accounts  are  preserved,   and 
disprove  this  part  of  the  lady's  story ; 
and  the  story,  not  worth  more  minute- 
ly repeating,  is  so  connected  together, 
that  It  is  not  possible  to  imagine  thewholc 
and  every  part  other  than  a  fabrication 
invented  to  assist  this  lady  in  selling 
her  catch-penny  anecdotes.    In  Grold- 
smith's  strange  life,  every  incident  of 
which  has  been  hunted  out  with  such 
diligence,  and  this,  too,  the  life  of  a 
man  singularly  unreserved,  and  inca- 
pable   of  concealment,    the   wonder 
IS  that  there  were  not  deviations  from 
personal  purity,  and  that  the  idolatry 
of  his  biographers  has  not  found  that 
behind  the  silver  veil  there  was  some 
Mokanna's  head.     On  the  contrary, 
every  inquiry  has  turned  out  favour- 
ably for  the  inspired  boy,  torn  from 
his  home,  and  thrown  without  a  friend 
upon  the  world.     Johnson's  first  men- 
tion of  him  to  BoswcU  is  this — **Dr. 
Goldsmith  is  one  of  the  first  men  we 
now  have,  as  an  author,  and  he  is  a 
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very  worthy  man,  too.  He  has  been 
loose  in  his  principles,  but  is  coming 
right."  Groldsmith  himself,  speaking 
ot  some  of  the  persons  who,  in  his 
d^,  were  called  Free-thinkers,  said — 
**1  never  feel  confidence  in  such  men; 
I  am  far  from  being  what  I  ought  to 
be,  or  what  I  wish  to  be;  but  what- 
ever be  my  follies,  my  mind  has  never 
been  tainted  by  unbelief."  Gold- 
smith's feelings  on  religious  subjects 
were  strong— >were  blended  with  his 
affections  for  persons,  and  his  recol- 
lections of  home ;  and  we  think  one 
of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  ser- 
vice that  Mr.  Forster  and  Mr.  Prior 
have  done,  is  that  their  disproof  of 
the  hundred  vile  and  unthinking 
things   said    against  him  will    allow 


the  charm  of  his  works  to  be  undis- 
turbed by  any  but  kindly  feelings 
towards  the  man. 

The  pictures  in  the  "  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field" will  assume  new  truth  and  beauty, 
when  we  seek  no  longer  to  refer  them  to 
particular  persons  or  places,  but  to  the 
unobscured  feeling  of  piety  in  the  au- 
thor's own  mind.  We  wiU  ind  more  plea- 
sure, when  we  think  in  this  view  of  his 
village  pastor,  than  ifwe  identify  it  with 
any  mdividual  members  of  his  family, 
though,  as  we  have  said,.the  thoughts 
were  blended  in  the  poet's  mind  wnen 
the  '*  Village  Pastor"  was  imagined, 

'•  Wliow  good  vorkf  fbrmvd  an  cndltM  retfnue, 
Snch  Priest  M  Chauoer  sang  in  fervent  lays  i 

Such  at  the  hearen-taught  skill  of  Uerbert  drew. 
And  tender   Qoldsmlth   croimed  with  deathleu 
praise*"* 

A. 


•  Wordsworth — "  River  Duddon.*' 
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LIFK   AND    TIMES    OF   O  CONNELL. 


O'Connell's  life  and  timesi  if  pro- 
perly wriltenf  would  form  an  instruc- 
tive chapter  in  the  historjr  of  Ireland. 
The  period  during  which  he  lived  and 
acted,  was  the  period  of  transition  be- 
tween the  old  ascendancy  principles^ 
which  followed,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, the  successes  of  the  Protestant 
party  in  the  wars  of  the  Revolution; 
and  the  latitudinarian,  or,  as  they  are 
called,  liberal  notions,  which  now,  to 
a  great  extent,  govern  the  empire. 
And  if  the  late  Mr.  O'Connell  was  not 
one  of  the  most  efficient  agents  by 
whom  the  spread  of  the  new  doctrines 
was  promoted,  until,  in  Ireland,  they 
achieved  their  ultimate  triumph — we, 
at  least,  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  any 
other  individual  upon  whom  such  a 
distinction  may  be  more  fittingly  con- 
ferred. 

He  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
all  the  qualities  which  were  indispen- 
sable to  enable  him  to  grapple  success- 
fully with  all  the  difficulties  which  he 
had  to  encounter  in  the  contest  upon 
which  he  entered.  With  a  healthy 
temperament  and  a  powerful  frame  of 
body,  he  united  a  sanguine,  hopeful 
spirit,  and  an  untiring  energy  of  mind. 
His  faculties  were  all  acute  and  vigor- 
ous ;  and  disciplined,  by  what  may  be 
called  the  mental  gymnastics  of  his 
profession,  to  the  highest  degree  of 
perfection  which  they  were  calculated 
to  attain.  Even  his  faults  and  defi- 
ciencies were  such  as  to  favour  the  at- 
tainment of  his  favourite  objects.  His 
was  not  that  love  of  truth  which  would 
have  made  him  hesitate  in  giving  all 
utterance  to  statements  or  assevera- 
tions, which  served  his  purpose  when 
they  were  made,  although  tbey  might 
prove,  in  the  end,  unfounded.  His 
was  not  the  delicacy  which  abstains 
from  epithets  bv  which  a  true-bred 
gentleman  would  feel  himself  dis- 
graced ;  when  to  use  them  might  be- 
spatter an  adversary,  or  excite  against 
him  the  hootings  of  the  mob.  What- 
ever the  object  was  which  he  proposed 
to  himself,  he  scrupled  not  at  the 
means  by  which  it  was  to  be  accom- 
plished.    If  his  end  was  to  be  attained 


by  plausible  argument,  no  one  could 
be  more  plausible.  If,  by  coarse  invec- 
tive, an  antagonist  was  to  be  annoyed, 
or  intimidated,  no  feeling  of  self-res- 
pect ever  interposed  to  prevent  the 
virulence,  or  to  mitigate  the  vulgarity, 
of  his  vituperation.  He  was  not  de- 
ficient in  wit,  while  he  abounded  in 
broad  humour,  admirably  calculated 
to  catch  and  captivate  the  masses,  who 
were  often  spellbound  by  his  eloquence, 
and  whom  he  contrived  to  mould  to 
his  views  and  purposes,  by  skilfully 
identifying  them  with  their  own. 

The  precise  period  during  which  he 
lived  seems  to  have  been  that  in  which 
he  was  calculated  to  appear  to  most 
advantage.  In  the  age  preceding— 
that  of  Curran,  and  Grattan,  and 
Flood,  and  Yelverton— he  would  not 
have  been  endured.  Those  great  mea 
were  trained  in  a  different  school. 
The  subtle  essence  of  liberty,  as  it  was 
exhaled  from  the  pages  of  Grecian  and 
Roman  history,  was  the  inspiring  in- 
fluence by  which  they  were  animated  ; 
and  they  addressed  themselves  to  men 
of  cultivated  minds,  by  whom  any  de- 
parture from  the  usages  or  the  con- 
ventionalities of  civilized  society  would 
be  promptly  resented.  When  they  did 
address  the  multitude,  it  was  like  men 
who  sought  to  raise  them  to  their  own 
level,  not  to  descend  to  thein.  And 
when  the  bully  and  the  swaggerer  was 
to  be  acted,  it  was  not  by  words,  but 
by  deeds,  they  sought  to  make  good 
their  pretensions ;  and  their  lang^uage 
was  often  mildest  and  most  decorous 
when  it  preluded  those  personal  con- 
flicts, for  which,  in  their  day,  every 
public  roan  held  himself  prepared,  as 
often  as  offence  was  taken  at  his  words, 
or  an  adversary  felt  himself  embolden- 
ed, or  necessitated,  to  substitute,  for 
verbal  disceptation,  the  arbitrement  of 
the  pistol  or  the  sword.  To  have  been 
found  wanting  on  such  an  occasion, 
would  have  irretrievably  damaged  the 
character  of  a  public  man,  who  wpuld 
lose  all  his  weight  when  his  personal 
courage  was  once  doubted. 

By  the  efforts  of  those  great  men, 
the  galley*slaves  were  unmanacled,  and 
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tbe  pack-staves  placed  in  their  hands ; 
who  then  constituted  another  audience 
for  demagogues  like  the  late  Mr. 
O'Connell  to  address,  whose  sympa- 
thies, as  they  were  coarser,  required 
a  coarser  species  of  entertainment ; 
and  who  were  not  revolted  by  the  rude- 
ness and  the  vulgarity  in  which  they 
but  recognised  an  image  of  themselves. 
Then  commenced  the  era  of  what 
may  be  called  centaur  agitation.  The 
demagogue  became  a  mixture  of  the 
man  and  the  beast.  He  was,  as  it 
were,  the  eye  and  the  mind  of  the 
brute  multitude,  which  saw  and  thought 
as  he  directed.  And  never,  from  the 
days  of  Cleon,  did  there  exbt  an  in- 
dividual who  filled  this  office  more  ef- 
fectively than  the  late  Mr.  O'Connell. 
He  impersonated  all  the  passions,  pre- 
judices, and  instincts,  of  the  body  whom 
he  addressed,  while  he  infused  into 
them  a  portion  of  the  intelligence  by 
wbich  he  was  himself  distinguished ; 
and  gave  a  unity  and  consistency,  as 
well  as  an  energy  and  determination, 
to  the  movement  upon  which  he  never 
ceased  to  urge  them  forward,  until  it 
resulted  in  the  achievement  of  eman- 
cipation. 

He  found  the  body  to  whom  he  be- 
longed subject  to  disabilities  the  most 
galling.  They  had  increased  in  num- 
bers, and  risen  in  wealth,  while  they 
yet  continued  excluded  from  some  of 
the  most  desirable  privileges  of  consti- 
tutional government ;  which  had  been 
imparted  to  them  in  such  stinted  mea- 
sure as  only  to  stimulate  the  desire  for 
more,  and  inspire  them  with  a  passion- 
ate determination  to  rest  short  of  no- 
thing less  than  entire  and  perfect  equa- 
lity with  their  Protestant  fellow-sub- 
jects. 

A  feeble  and  ineffective  coterie  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  aristocracy  had 
previously  governed  their  affairs;  aided 
^  b^  some  turbulent  and  energetic  indi- 
viduals who  had  risen  up  amongst  the 
mercantile  community,  and  whose  not 
very  doubtful  participation  in  the  views 
and  the  practices  of  the  United  Irish- 
men, while  it  won  for  this  body  the 
hearty-  co-operation  of  such  men  as 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  and  Wolfe 
Tone,  in  a  corresponding  degree  dis- 
gusted and  alienated  from  them  the 
friends  of  constitutional  order. 

The  Romish  priesthood  were  not,  at 
that  time,  the  (Hslitical  characters  they 
have  since  become.     A  large  propor- 
tion of  them  had  been  educated  abroad, 
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had  acquired  a  salutary  horror  of  the 
evils  of  Jacobinism,  and  were,  more  or 
less,  possessed  by  a  spirit  of  old  gen- 
tility, which  inclined  them  to  the  aris- 
tocracy rather  than  to  the  people. 
They  had,  moreover,  witnessed  the 
miseries  caused  by  the  rebellion  of 
ninety-eight,  and  the  abortive  but  most 
mischievous  insurrection  of  1803  ;  and 
they  were  very  little  disposed  to  see 
the  country  plunged  into  similar  trou- 
bles for  any,  even  the  most  desirable, 
political  objects. 

But  Maynooth  had  begun  to  be  felt 
in  its  working ;  and  this  race  of  peace- 
loving  and  inoffensive  ecclesiastics  be- 
fi^an  rapidly  to  disappear.  It  was  no 
longer  necessary  to  go  to  the  continent 
for  education,  or  even  to  pay  for  one 
at  home;  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  a  new  order  of  men  were  intro- 
duced into  the  Roman  Catholic  minis- 
try— men,  who  as  they  sprung  from, 
so  they  became  identified  with,  the 
masses  of  their  countrymen,  and 
brought  with  them,  into  the  clerical 
office,  the  sympathies  and  the  antipa- 
thies, both  national  and  hereditary,  by 
which  they  have  ever  since  been  dis- 
tinguished. 

We  do  not  here  propose  to  discuss 
the  policy  or  the  impolicy  of  this  en- 
dowment. Upon  that  subject  we  have, 
upon  former  occasions,  expressed  our- 
selves at  large.  We  are  only  desirous 
at  present  to  point  out  the  new  element 
which  was  then  introduced  into  the 
agitation  now  seriouslv  reconunenced 
for  the  entire  removal  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  disabilities,  and  of  which  Mr. 
0*Connell  so  skilfully  and  so  power- 
fully availed  himself-i-first,  to  scatter 
to  the  winds  the  domination  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  aristocracy ;  and  next, 
to  mould  and  methodise  into  united 
and  energetic  action,the  rude  and  scat- 
tered elements  of  democratic jpower,  un- 
til they  became  a  mighty  influence,  to 
coerce  and  to  regulate  the  councils  of 
the  empire. 

The  first  remarkable  instance  in 
which  O'Connell  decidedly  identified 
himself  with  the  Romish  democracy, 
was  the  celebrated  "Veto"  question. 
The  Roman  Catholic  advocates  in  the 
Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  had 
admitted  the  necessity  or  the  expe- 
diency of  such  a  concession  to  the 
crown,  in  the  appointment  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  hierarchy,  as  might  serve, 
ostensibly  at  least,  to  guarantee  the 
loyalty  of  that  order.  In  this  ar- 
2a 
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rangementy  the  Romish  aristocracy, 
and  a  majority^  we  believe,  of  the  pre- 
lacy, concurred ;  and  Mr.  Grattan 
beheved  that  he  had  their  full  autho- 
rity for  stating  so  in  his  place  in 
parliament.  But  he  soon  found  that 
he  had  reckoned  without  his  host. 
O'Connell  declaimed  against  the  pro- 
position, as  one  that  invaded  the  spiri- 
tualities of  his  Church.  He  was 
powerfully  seconded  by  the  alumni  of 
Maynooth,  some  of  whom  have  since 
been  much  distinguished,  and  who 
then,  for  the  first  time,  entered  upon 
the  arena  of  politico-theological  agi- 
tation. The  press  thundered  its  ana- 
themas against  those  who,  for  political 
or  personal  purposes,  were  ready  to 
sacrifice  their  religion.  The  young 
demagogue  invoked  the  sympathies  of 
the  people  in  favour  of  their  faithful 
priests.  The  question  was  made  one 
of  conscience.  They  were  asked  whe- 
ther they  would  tamely  consent  to 
suffer  a  corrupt  and  profligate  aristo- 
cracy to  make  a  merchandise  of  their 
faith.  And  if  not,  they  were  called 
upon  to  uprouse  themselves  for  an  ef- 
fort of  resistance,  by  which  the  pro- 
ject of  courtiers  and  hypocrites  might 
be  defeated.  The  appeal  was  success- 
ful. The  people  were  aroused.  The 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  whose  mode- 
rate views,  or  time-serving  spirit,  had 
suggested  this  expedient  for  disarming 
Protestant  hostility,  were  compelled  to 
retract  their  words.  And  O'Connell, 
backed  by  the  Romish  democracy,  both 
lay  ana  clerical,  soon  felt  himself  more 
than  a  n^atch  for  any  combinations  of 
hostility  which  the  jealousy  of  his 
titled  or  mitred  opponents  could  form 
against  him. 

The  following  is  Mr.  O* Connellys 
description  of  the  manner  in  which  a 
country  friar  announced  a  meeting  on 
the  Veto,  The  reader  will  see  in  it 
the  influence  which  the  demagogue 
had  already  obtained  over  the  more 
iffnorant  and  fanatical  portion  of  the 
Romish  clergy : — 

"  *  Now,  ma  boughali,*  said  the  friar, 
*  you  haven't  got  gumption,  and  should 
therefore  be  guided  by  them  that  have. 
This  meeting  is  all  about  the  veto,  d'ye 
see.  And  now,  as  none  of  ye  know  what 
the  veto  is.  Til  just  make  it  all  as  clear 
as  a  whistle  to  yez.     The  veto,  you  see, 


is  a  Latin  word,  ma  houghalif  and  noae 
of  yez  undherstands  Latin.  But  /  will 
let  you  know  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  it, 
boys,  if  you'll  only  just  listen  to  me  now. 

The  veto  is  a  thm^,  that ^you  see, 

boys,  the  veto  is  a  thmg  that that  the 

meeting  on  Monday  is  to  be  held  about. 
(Here  there  were  cheers,  and  cries  of 
•'hear,  hear."J  The  veto  is  a  thing  that 

in  short,  boys,  it  is  a  thing  that  has 

puzzled  wiser  people  than  any  of  yez ! 
In  short,  boys,  as  none  of  yez  are  able 
to  comprehend  the  veto,  I  needn't  take 
up  more  of  your  time  about  it  now  ;  but 
I'll  give  you  this  piece  of  advice,  boys  : 
just  ^o  the  meeting,  and  listen  to  Coun- 
sellor O'Connell,  and  just  do  whateTcr 
he  bids  yez,  boys.'  '"^ 

All  who  haye  seen  the  agitator  in 
his  workshop — the  committee-room — 
and  witnessed  his  actings  therein,  will 
recognise  the  fidelity  of  the  following 
description  :— 

'*  The  stranger  who  visited  it  saw  a 
lone  low  apartment,  rather  narrow  for 
its  length ;  of  which  the  centre  was  oc- 
cupied, from  end  to  end,  by  a  table  and 
benches.  By  the  light  of  three  or  four 
gas-burners,  he  discerned  a  numerous 
assemblae^e,  who  were  seated  on  both 
sides  of  the  long  central  table,  earnestly 
discussing  the  various  matters  submitted 
for  their  consideration.  A  t  the  upper  end 
of  the  apartment  might  be  seen  a  man  of 
massive  figure,  wearing  a  broad-brim- 
med hat,  and  a  dark  fur  tippet.  He  is 
evidently  *  wide  awake'  to  all  that  pass- 
es. Observe  how  his  keen  blue  eyo 
brightens  up  at  any  promising  proposi- 
tion, or  at  any  indication  of  Increasing 
strength — bow  impatiently  he  pshaws 
away  any  hStise  intruded  on  the  Repeal 
Councils.  Difficult  questions  are  sub- 
mitted for  bis  guidance ;  disputes  in  re- 
mote localities  are  referred  to  his  adiu- 
dication;  reports  are  confided  to  Lis 
care  to  be  drawn  up.  He  glides  through 
all  these  duties  with  an  ease  that  seems 
absolutely  magical.  He  originates  rules 
and  regulations.  He  creates  a  working 
staff  throughout  the  country;  he  ren- 
ders the  movement  systematic.  He  cau- 
tiously guards  it  from  infringing,  in  the 
smallest  particular,  upon  the  law.  No 
man  is  jealous  of  him,  for  his  intel- 
lectual supremacy  places  him  entirely 
beyond  the  reach  or  competition.  And 
as  he  discharj?os  his  multifarious  task, 
the  hilarity  of  his  disposition  occasion- 
ally breaks  out  in  some  quaint  jest,  or 
playful  anecdote 

**  Ray  was  the  ordinary  mouth-piece 
of  all  matters  submitted  to  O'Connell 


•  "  Personal  Recollections  of  the  late  Daniel  O'Connell,  M.P."    By  Wm.  J.  O'N. 
Dannt,  Esq.    London  :  Chapman  and  Hall.     1848. 
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in  eommittoe  for  his  decision  or  his  ad- 
vice. •  Here's  an  application,  Libera- 
tor,   from    Mr.   ,   a   Presbyterian 

clergyman,  for  pocnniary  aid  to  enable 
him  to  go  on  a  Repeal  mission.'  '  Does 
any  body  here  support  that  application, 
Ray  ?  I  will  oppose  it,  because  I  saw 
the  reverend  gentleman  as  drunk   as 

Bacchns  at  the  dinner  at .'    *But 

he  is  quite  reformed.  Liberator,  and 
has  taken  the  pledge.'  *  No  matter — 
after  such  a  public  expose  of  himself,  we 
ought  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  him. 
The  case  is  the  worse  for  his  bcin^  a 
clergyman.*  *  Very  well,  sir.  Here  s  a 
letter  from  the  Ballinakill  Repealers, 
wanting  Mr.  Daunt  to  g;o  down  to  ad* 
dress  a  meeting  there.  Tm  glad  of 
it:  I  suppose  Daunt  will  have  no  ob- 

1'ection  ?'  •  Not  the  least/  said  I.  *  And 
lere's  a  letter  from  the  people  of  Kells, 
wanting  Mr.  John  O'Connell  to  attend 
their  meeting  next  week.'  *  My  son 
John  will  go — ^won't  you,  John  ?'  *  Yes, 
father.'  *  Then  write  and  tell  'em  so. 
•Counsellor  Clements,'  resumed  Ray, 
'  has  made  an  objection  to  the  words, 
"  We  pledge  ourselves,"  in  the  Irish 
manufacture  declaration  ;  he's  afraid  of 
their  being  illegal.'  *  Then  alter  the 
passage  thus — **  We  pledge  ourselves 
as  individuals^ — if  there  be  any  difficulty, 
that  will  obviate  it.  What's  that  large 
document  before  you  ?    '  That,  sir,  is  a 

report  sent  up  by  Mr. ;  it  came  by 

this  day's  post.  He  wishes  us  to  print 
it.'  •  Umph  I  Let  us  see  what  sort  of 
affair  it  is.'  Ray  then  unfolds  and 
p  eruses  the  report.  When  he  has  done, 
O'Connell  exclaims  *  What  a  waste  of 
industry!  There  is  absolutely  nothing 
in  that  yoluminous  paper  that  it  would 
be  of  the  smallest  utility  to  lay  before 
the  public'  *  I  think/  said  I,  '  the  last 
two  pages  contain  a  few  good  facts.' 
*Then  print  the  last  two  pages,  and 
throw  away  the  rest.'  Some  remark 
being  made  on  the  mortification  of  a 
disappointed  author,  O'Connell  half 
mutters  the  quizzical  compliment  paid 
to  a  pamphleteer  by  a  waggish  friend — 
^Isawan  excellent  thing  in  your  pamph- 
let.' *  What  was  it  ?'  cries  the  author. 
'  A  penny  bun  /'  says  his  friend.*  O'Con- 
nell would  then  apply  himself  to  the  dic- 
tation of  a  report,  or  of  answers  to 
letters  of  importance,  until  half-past 
fonr  or  fire  o'clock ;  the  hour  at  which 
the  conunittee  nsoally  broke  up." 


It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  he  did 
attain  the  ascendancy  here  indicated 
amongst  his  fellow-labourers,  both  for 
Emancipation,  and  the  Repeal  of  the 
Union.  More  brilliant  men  occasion- 
ally  appeared,    whose    flash    oratory 


dazzled  their  audience*  and  wb(b  as 
long  as  they  adopted  his  viewsj  and 
worked  under  his  guidance,  were 
warmly,  and  even  extravagantly^  com- 
mended  by  him.  But  if  they  presumed 
to  differ  from  him,  or  attempted  to  as- 
sume a  lead,  they  soon  felt  the  weight 
of  his  indignation.  The  priesthood 
were  always  at  his  back*  to  sustaia 
him  against  any  pretenders  who  sought 
to  take  the  people  out  of  his  hands ; 
and  no  refinements  of  reasoning,  or 
flights  of  eloquence,  could  resist  the 
untiring  ener^  which  rested  for  its 
support  upon  Irish  instincts  and  Irish 
prejudices,  and  made  the  maintenance 
of  the  Romish  religion,  in  its  integrity, 
a  "sine  qua  non  in  the  contest  for 
political  freedom. 

Thus  he  became  a  dictator  to  the 
party  of  whom  he  was  the  recognised 
leader.  With  scarcely  a  single  excep- 
tion, all  his  rivals  or  antagonists,  either 
shrunk  from  a  contest  with  him,  or  re- 
luctantly submitted  to  his  sway.  Mr. 
Shiel  himself  soon  found*  after  some 
bootless  struggles,  that  his  political 
existence  depended  upon  moving  in 
the  orbit  which  the  agitator  had  pre- 
scribed. 

But,  after  all,  O'ConnelVs  ascen- 
dancy, in  the  groups  who  gathered 
around  him,  was  that  of  a  man 
amongst  boys.  He  was  a  Gulliver  in 
Lilliput.  They  were  small,  very  small 
deer,  amongst  whom  his  branching 
antlers  were  conspicuous.  And  any 
vigorous  government,  who  were  wise 
enough  to  discern  the  signs  of  the 
times,  could  at  any  moment  have  ar- 
rested him  in  his  career  of  mischief. 
W^e  well  remember  Saurin*s  remark- 
able language  upon  one  of  the  state 
prosecutions,  when  O'Connell  was  de- 
fending a  client  for  a  seditious  libel, 
and  tauntingly  called  upon  the  govern- 
ment to  prosecute  him,  or  some  others 
of  the  leaders.  The  Attorney- Gene- 
ral replied  with  a  quiet  scorn,  that  he 
might  depend  upon  it  he  would  not  be 
found  wanting  m  his  duty,  whenever 
the  agitators  became  as  mischievous 
as  they  were  contemptible.  This  was* 
we  then  thought,  and  still  think,  a  mis- 
take. True  policy  would  have  been 
"  obstare  principiis."  The  falsehood* 
and  the  exaggerations  of  the  dema- 
gogues were,  it  was  thought,  so  mon- 
strous, as  to  defeat  themselves.  Their 
violence  was  so  extravagant  as  must* 
it  was  supposed,  disgust  and  alienate 
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all  their  moderate  supporters.  Many, 
it  was  believecU  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics themselves*  highly  disapproved  of 
the  language  and  conduct  of  those  of 
their  hody,  who  demanded  in  the  atti- 
tude of  heUig^rentSf  what  should  only 
be  ooncede£  if  conceded  at  all*  to 
constitutional  solicitation.  When  the 
beggarman  flourishes  his  crutch  over 
the  lonely  traveller,  and  demands  as  a 
booty  what  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  ask  for  as  a  boon,  his  true  character 
cannot  be  mistaken ;  and  it  is  not  to 
the  charity*  but  the  weakness*  of  him 
whom  he  addresses*  that  he  will  be 
indebted  for  any  favourable  answer 
which  he  may  receive.  It  was  so  with 
O'Connell*  when  he  threatened  the 
government  with  six  millions*  and  a 
civil  war.  The  threat  should  have 
been  met  with  indignant  scorn.  All 
other  questions  touching  Romish  dis- 
abilities should  have  b^n  put  aside* 
until  the  paramount  one  had  been 
decided*  namely — whether  violence 
and  intimidation  should  be  suffered  to 
prevail  against  law  and  order.  And 
until  emancipation  could  be  conceded 
wisely  and  safely*  and  as  a  require- 
ment of  policy*  not  as  a  tribute  to 
faction*  it  should  not  have  been  con- 
ceded at  all. 

We  well  remember  the  system  of 
falsehood  and  mbrepresentation  which 
characterised  the  Catholic  Association* 
and  how  easily  they  might  have  been 
met,  and  how  abundantly  refuted*  had 
a  counter  Protestant  Association  been 
formed  to  correct  the  misinformation* 
and  to  meet  the  calumnies  of  ignorant 
or  factious  assailants.  But  nothing 
of  the  kind  was  done.  The  orderly 
and  well-disposed  portion  of  the  com- 
munity reposed*  with  a  blind  and  indo- 
lent security,  upon  the  protection  and 
privileges  which  they  enjoyed;  and 
government  itself  seemed  averse  to 
arouse  into  continued  action*  any 
angry  elements  by  which  the  strife  of 
faction  miffht  be  augmented.  Mean- 
time* the  demagogue  plied  his  danger- 
ous trade  with  restless  activity.  In 
his  speeches*  resolutions*  and  inflam- 
matory publications*  what  was  wanting 
in  weight*  was  made  up  in  number. 
Falsehoods  one  hundred  times  repeated 
and  allowed  to  pass  current  without 
any  cogent  refutation*  began  to  be 
regarded  as  admitted  truths.  And 
O'Connell  himself  came  in  the  end  to 
consider  his  own  most  monstrous  lies 


as  fiated  by  public  approbation.  His 
knowledge  of  the  practical  value  of 
the  incessant  repetition  of  any  views 
or  principles*  was  hr  greater  than 
that  of  his  opponents.  He  thus  de- 
fended himself  against  the  charge  so 
frequently  made  against  bun  of  repeat- 
ing himself. 

"  <  There  are  many  men  who  shrink 
fi>om  repeating  themselves,  and  who 
actually  feel  a  repugnance  to  deliver  a 
^ood  sentiment  or  a  good  argument, 
just  because  they  have  delivered  that 
sentiment  or  that  argument  before. 
This  is  very  foolish.  U  is  not  by  ad- 
vancing a  political  truth  once,  or  twice, 
or  ten  times,  that  the  public  will  take  it 
up  and  firmly  adopt  it.  No !  incessant 
repetition  is  required  to  impress  political 
truths  upon  the  public  mind.  That 
which  is  but  once  or  twice  advanced 
mav  possibly  strike  for  a  moment,  but 
will  then  pass  away  from  the  public  re- 
collection. You  must  repeat  the  same 
lesson  over  and  over  again,  if  you  hope 
to  make  a  permanent  impression ;  if,  m 
fact,  you  hope  to  infix  it  on  your  pupil's 
memory.  Such  has  always  been  my 
practice.  My  object  was  to  familiarise 
the  whole  people  of  Ireland  with  impor- 
tant  political  truths,  and  I  could  never 
have  done  this,  if  I  had  not  incessantly 
repeated  those  truths.  I  have  done  so 
pretty  successfully.  Men,  by  always 
hearing  the  same  thingfs,  insensibly  as- 
sociate them  with  received  truisms. 
They  find  the  facts  at  last  quietly  re- 
posing in  a  corner  of  their  minds,  and 
no  more  think  of  doubting  them  than 
if  they  formed  part  of  their  religious 
belief.  I  have  often  been  amused,  when 
at  public  meetings  men  have  got  up  and 
dehvered  my  old  political  lessons  m  my 
presence,  as  if  they  were  new  discoveries 
worked  out  by  their  own  ingenuity  and 
research.  But  this  was  the  triumph  of 
my  labour.  I  had  made  the  f^ts  and 
sentiments  so  universally  familiar,  that 
men  took  them  up,  and  gave  them  to 
the  public  as  thebr  own.*  ** 

Now*  had  his  policy  of  attack  been 
adopted  as  the  policy  of  defence*  how 
effectually  might  not  his  machinations 
have  been  defeated !  There  was  not  a 
single  penal  enactment  which  might 
not  have  found  its  justification  in  the 
history  of  his  party,  or  the  principles 
of  his  creed.  These  are  now  much 
better  understood  than  they  were  then. 
Even  Roman  Catholics*  in  the  days  to 
which  we  allude*  were  very  little 
aware  of  the  anti-social  principles 
to  which  they  were  pledged*  by  an 
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adherence  to  their  religious  system. 
And  had  those  principles  been  fully 
brought  outy  they  would  have  de- 
prived of  all  colour  of  justification 
those  who  clamorously  and  seditiously 
demanded  a  repeal  of  the  laws  by 
which  our  Protestant  constitution  was 
protected  agiunst  them.  It  is  our 
belief  that  vast  numbers  would  have 
renounced  a  system  of  faith  and  doc- 
trine by  which  the  worst  practices  of 
the  darkest  ages  were  justified,  when 
they  were  founds  or  thought  to  be«  con- 
ducive to  the  papal  domination ;  and 
thusy  political  emancipation  would 
have  taken  place  in  the  most  desirable 
of  all  waysy  by  the  previous  moral  and 
reh'gious  emancipation  of  those  who 
would  have  thus  deserved  it. 

Why  do  we  dwell  upon  these  things  ? 
Because*  to  the  oversight  of  the  times 
to  which  we  allude>  are  ascribable  most 
of  our  present  evils  and  dangers.  Be- 
cause,  had  O'Connell's  early  courses 
been  watched*  and  checked*  we  would 
not  have  to  deplore*  or  to  shudder 
at,  the  present  state  of  social  disorga- 
nization in  Ireland.  He  it  was  who 
was  first  suffered  to  substitute  agita- 
tion for  conviction*  and  menace  for  ar- 
gument; until  the  people*  to  use  a 
metaphor  of  Coleridge's*  like  the  bulls 
of  Borrowdale*  went  mad  by  the  echo 
of  their  own  bellowing ;  and  politicians 
mistook  the  '<  Jackass  in  the  Lion's 
skin*'  as  the  yeritablo  monarch  of  the 
forest*  whose  roaring  made  their  hearts 
quail  for  fear.  Thus  it  was  that  a 
government  were  found*  who*  instead 
of  meeting  the  menaced  hostility  of  the 
demagogue  full  front*  consented  to 
legislMe  "upon  compulsion.''  O'Con- 
nell  gained  all*  and  more*  than  he 
sought.  They  lost  not  only  all  for 
which  they  had  previously  contended* 
but  more  than  had  ever  before  been 
brought  into  peril;  for,  by  conces- 
sions such  as  they  made,  character  it- 
self was  lost ;  and  with  character*  the 
best  guarantee  against  the  dangers* 
both  internal  and  external*  which  me- 
naced the  empire.  The  following 
passage*  which  we  extract  from  the 
pamphlet  signed  "  Menenius*"  so  folly 
describes  the  disastrous  course  which 
has  been  since  pursued*  that  we  make 
no  apology  for  presenting  it  to  our 
readers :— • 

**  If  it  could  be  believed  that,  with  the 
opinions  he  has  avowed*  he  could  afford 


I 


his  countenance — or  even  masA— to  a 
arty  which  for  years  submitted  to  be 
eld  in  office  by  the  permission  of  a  man 
who  was  to  keep  Ireland  quiet  for  them, 
— whose  principles  and  conduct  they  se- 
cretly condemned,  and  who  openly  ex- 
pressed his  contempt  for  them  and  their 
measures — a  man  whose  life-long  machi- 
nations have  produced  the  present  disas- 
trous state  of  things  in  this  country,  and 
who  must  ever  be  taken  in  connexion 
with  them  ; — to  a  party  who,  instead  of 

f  rasping  *  Repeal  by  the  throat  at  the 
rst  as  a  felon  and  a  traitor,  suffered  it 
to  prowl  about  the  purlieus  of  the  Con- 
stitution until  the  gang  was  mustered, 
and  the  burglary  planned; — to  men 
who,  in  order  first  to  gain  a  little  popu- 
larity, and  then  to  preserve  a  shew  of 
consistency,  suffered  Ireland  to  re-arm 
herself,  for  purposes  avowedly  uncon- 
stitutional ; — ^to  a  ministry  who  laud  and 
magnify  the  body  of  ecclesiastics,  the 
principles  and  conduct  of  which  he  has 
here,  as  at  the  first,  freely  scrutinized ; — 
if,  he  repeats,  this  can  be  believed,  then 
he  has  failed  to  convey  himself  as  he  in- 
tended, as  far  as  his  personal  relations 
are  concerned." 


Had  ajudiciousand  vigorous  course 
been  pursued*  the  "  Triton  of  the  min- 
nows"  would  have  been  very  soon  re- 
duced to  his  proper  level ;  for  although 
he  was  great  among  the  little*  he  was* 
in  truth*  but  little  among  the  great. 
Let  it  be  recollected*  that  it  was  not 
with  his  most  distinguished  cotempo- 
raries  he  was  generally  confronted ; 
and  when  he  did  happen  to  be  so*  he 
was  always  made  to  feel  defeat  or 
humiliation.  It  was  not  over  such 
minds  as  those  of  Bushe*  or  Plunket* 
he  won  his  way  to  political  ascendancy. 
His  associates*  or  antagonists*  in  Ca- 
tholic* or  Repeal  politics*  were  a  very 
inferior  race  of  men*  to  rule  or  triumph 
over  whom  could  be  the  object  of  but 
an  ignoble  ambition.  Had  the  distin- 
guished individuals  to  whom  we  have 
alluded  consented  to  connect  themselves 
with  a  Protestant  association  of  a  si- 
milar character*  and  to  rejoice  in  the 
ascendancy  which  they  were  so  well 
qualified  to  attain  amongst  its  mem- 
bers*  what  would  be  thought  of  them? 
Such  was  the  position  which  O'Con- 
nell  enjoyed  in  his  party*  and  in  which 
he  delighted  to  exhibit  his  pre-emi- 
nence. And  while  his  great  and  various 
powers  are  fully  admitted*  it  is  right  to 
hold  in  mind  that  his  success  was  owing 
quite  as  much  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed*  and  the  antago- 
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nists  with  whom  he  had  to  contend,  as 
to  the  inherent  energy  and  ability  by 
which  he  was>  no  doubt,  distinguished. 
Of  his  eloquence  it  is  difficult  to 
write — 

"  We  scazeely  eoold  pntiie  it,  or  bUme  It  too  much.** 

He  was  seldom  brilliant ;  but  he  was 
never  dull.     Give  him  a  good  point, 
and  he  made  the  most  of  it.     Let  him 
stumble  upon  a  bad  one,  and  few  men 
could  exhibit  the  adroit  dexterity  with 
which  he  would  retrieve  his  position, 
and  right  himself  with  his  audience. 
Into  the  higher  departments  of  oratory 
he  seldom  ventured  ;  and  when  he  did, 
he  resembled  a  strong-winged  bird, 
carrying  a  weight  by  which  his  strength 
was  over-taxed  ;  and  he  never  felt  so 
much  at  his  ease  as  when  he  dropped, 
with  delighted  facility,  to  the  level  of 
his  auditory,  into  all  whose  humours 
he  could  readily  enter,  of  whose  sym- 
pathies and  antipathies  he  had  a  perfect 
knowledge,  and  whom  he  charmed  by 
the  assumption  of  cordial  familiarity, 
by  which  he  made  himself  one  of  them- 
selves. If  an  object  was  to  be  obtained 
by  rollicking  good-humour,  no  man 
had  more  of  it  at  command  than  he  ; 
and  if  an  absent  opponent  was  to  be 
blackguarded,  he  never  scrupled  to  use 
the  foullest  language,  or  to  convey,  in 
immistakeable  terms,  the  most  revolt- 
ing insinuations.  Yet  was  his  roughest 
abuse  not  tainted  by  malignity  or  ill- 
nature.     He  sought  rather  to  ridicule 
the  weaknesses  or  the  peculiarities,  than 
to  wound  the  characters  of  those  whom 
he  assailed.     And  he  has  been  known 
alternately  to  praise  and  to  blame,  with 
equal  vehemence  and  equal  sincerity, 
the  same  individuals,  according  as  they 
fell  in  with,  or  thwarted  him,  in  his  fa- 
vourite projects.      In   the  one  case, 
his  praise  was  little  better  than  the 
blarney  by  which  he  paid  those  who 
were   willing  to  be  his   worshippers. 
In  the  other   case,  his  censure   was 
little    worse    than    the    an^er    of   a 
spoiled    child,    whose   wilfulness,  not 
accustomed  to  be  disputed,   when  it 
meets  with  a   strong  collision,  sud- 
denly 

**  Emits  a  hMty  spark,  and  straight  Is  cool  a«aln.*' 

He  was  not  deficient  in  wit,  and  his 
humour  was  often  rich  and  racy.  His 
memory  never  failed  him,  and  his 
mind  was  stored  with  anecdotes,  which 


he  could  hitch  in,  as  the  occasion  re- 
quired them,  with  surprising  effect. 
He  possessed  a  voice  of  smgular  power» 
but  more    remarkable    for  the    ex- 
tent of  its  range,  than  the  delicacy  of 
its  modulations.     It  was  the  speakin^- 
trumpeti  by  which  he  announced  his 
oracular  will  to  the  vast  assemblages 
that  waited  upon  him  for  his  response ; 
and  was  better  calculated  to  convey 
his  commands,  or    his    admonitiona, 
than  to  execute  those  felicitous  touches 
by  which  masters  in  the  art  of  oratory, 
such  as  Curran,  or  Bushe,  or  Plunket, 
have  so  often  entranced  or  captivated 
their  audience.     Generally  speaking, 
his  hearers  were  with  him ;  and  he 
had  but  to  cheer  them  on,  and  ani- 
mate them,  in  the  common  pursuit  to 
which  he  and  they  were,  toto  oorde, 
devoted.     He  managed  them  as  he 
did  his  mountain  beagles,  whom  he  so 
often  followed  in  his   native  wilds; 
and  had  learned  to    hunt,  with^  bis 
human  hounds,  for  the  political  objects 
which  he  sought,  with  the  skill  and  the 
pleasure  which  he  exhibited  when  the 
game  was  full  in  view,  and  his  well- 
trained  and    highly-bred  quadrupeds 
were  performing  their  parts,  to  his 
heart's  delight,  in  his  favourite  amuse- 
ment.    Upon  the  whole,  he  was  an 
impersonation  of  the  passions,  preju- 
dices, vices,  and  the  virtues  of  those 
of  whom  he  was  so  long  the  chosen 
leader ;  and  his  oratory  reflected  his 
character  in  every  one  of  the  particu- 
lars in  which  this  resemblance  could 
be  traced.     But,  in  the  zeal  of  his 
advocacy  for  the  common  cause,  he 
never  lost  sight  of  himself;  nor  could 
he  easily  have  brooked  an  assumption 
which  laid  claim  to  any  large  partici- 
pancy  in  the  honours  or  emoluments 
of  successful  agitation.     That  his  ser- 
vices merited,  and  his  abilities  qualified 
him,  for  the  high  position  of  dictator 
in  Irish  affairs,  was  a  convictioti  which 
he  complacently  entertained,  and  which, 
indeed,  was  largely  participated  in  by  a 
vast  number  of  his  admirers ;  and,  if 
anything  was  calculated  to   stir   his 
bile,  or  to  move  his  jealousy,  it  was  an 
attempt,  on  the  part  of  any  of  his  old 
fellow.]abourers,to  rise  to  any  position 
of  rank  or  dignity  in  the  conndence  or 
affections  of  his  countrymen,  by  which 
his  own  ascendancy  might  be  endan- 
gered.    He  bore   **no  brother  near 
his  throne  ;"  and  the  encroadier  upon 
his  popular  prerogatives,  soon  found 
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re^oA  to  repent  of  his  temerity,  if  he 
did  not  atone  for  his  disobedience. 

In  private  society,  he  was,  to  his  in- 
timate associates,  bland  and  kind — 
often  replete  with  anecdote,  and  not 
unfrequently  extremely  happy  in  his 
descriptioDs  of  the  persons  or  charac- 
ters of  the  great  men  whom  he  heard 
in  public,  or  with  whom  he  was  ac- 
quainted. Of  Mr.  Grattan,  being 
asked  whether  he  was,  in  private  so- 
ciety»  an  entertaining  man,  he  thus 
speaks: — 

"'Verv  much  so.  His  conversation 
contahied  much  hamonr,  of  a  dry,  anti- 
thetical kind;  and  he  never  relaxed  a 
muscle,  whilst  his  hearers  were  con- 
vulsed with  laughter.  He  abounded  with 
anecdotes  of  the  men  with  whom  he  po- 
litically acted,  and  told  them  very  well.  1 
met  him  at  dinner  at  the  house  of  an  uncle 
of  O'Conor  Don,  and  the  conversation 
turned  on  Lord  Ringsborough,  grand- 
father to  the  present  Earl  of  Klne;ston, 
ft^  very  strange  being,  who  married  at 
sixteen  a  cousin  of  his  own,  aged  fifteen  i 
used  to  dress  like  a  roundhead  of  Crom- 
well's time ;  kept  his  hair  close  shorn, 
and  wore  a  plain  coat  without  a  collar. 
Grattan  said  of  this  oddity,  "  He  was 
the  strangest  compoand  of  incongruities 
I  ever  knew  ;  he  combined  the  greatest 
personal  independence,  with  the  most 
crouching  servility  to  ministers ;  he  was 
the  most  religious  man  and  the  most 
profligate ;  he  systematically  read  every 
day  a  portion  of  the  Bible,  and  marked 
his  place  in  the  sacred  volume  with  an 
obscene  ballad.' " 

Pitt,  whom  he  heard  in  a  debate  on 
the  state  of  the  nation,  he  said,  struck 
him — 

"  As  having  the  most  majestic  fiow 
of  language,  and  the  finest  voice  imagin- 
able. He  managed  his  voice  admirably. 
It  was  from  him  I  learned  to  throw  out 
the  lower  tones  at  the  close  of  my  sen- 
tences. Most  men  either  let  their  voice 
fall  at  the  end  of  their  sentences,  or  else 
force  it  into  a  shout  or  screech.  This 
is  because  they  end  with  the  upper  in- 
stead of  the  lower  notes.  Pitt  know 
better.      He  threw  his  voice  so  com- 

f)letely  round  the  House,  that  every  syl- 
able  he  uttered  was  diittinctly  heard  by 
every  man  in  the  house. 

"  *  Did  you  hear  Fox  in  the  debate  of 
which  you  are  speaking  ?'  asked  I. 

"  *  Yes,  and  he  spoke  delightfully ; 
his  speech  was  better  than  Pitt  s.  The 
forte  of  Pitt,  as  an  orator,  was  majes- 
tic declamation,  and  an  inimitable  ireli- 


c'ity  of  phrase.  The  word  he  used  was 
always  the  very  best  word  that  could 
be  got  to  express  bis  idea.  The  only 
man  I  ever  knew  who  approached  Pitt 
in  this  particular  excellence,  was  Char- 
les Kendal  Bushe,  whose  phrases  were 
always  admirably  happy.' ' 

We  have,  in  the  volumes  before  us, 
the  following  notices  of  the  late  Chief 
Baron  O'Grady,  afterwards  Lord 
Guillamore,  of  whose  shrewdly-biting 
wit  so  many  notable  instances  are 
recorded : — 

"  As  we  came  within  view  of  Chief 
Baron  O 'Grady's  seat,  Mr.  O'Connell 
conversed  about  the  proprietor.  In 
1813,  some  person  having  remarked  to 
O'Grady  that  Lord  Castlereagh,  by  his 
ministerial  management,  *had  made  a 
great  character  for  himself/ — *  Has  he,* 
said  O'Grady ;  'faith  if  he  has,  he's  just 
the  boy  to  spend  it  like  a  gentleman.' 

" «  O'Grady, '  continued  O  Connell, 
'was  on  one  occasion  annoyed  at  the 
disorderly  noise  in  the  court-house  at 
Tralee.  He  bore  it  quietly  for  some 
time,  expecting  that  Denny  (the  high- 
sheriff)  would  interfere  to  restore  order. 
Finding,  however,  that  Denny,  who  was 
reading  in  his  box,  took  no  notice  of  the 
riot,  O^Grady  rose  from  the  bench,  and 
called  out  to  the  studious  high-sheriff— 
*  Mr.  Denny,  I  just  got  up  to  hint,  that 
I'm  afraid  the  noise  in  the  court  will 
prevent  you  from  reading  your  novel  in 
quiet,* 

"  •  After  O'Grady  had  retired  from 
the  bench,  some  person  placed  a  larg^e 
stuffed  owl  on  the  sofa  beside  him.  The 
bird  was  of  enormous  size,  and  had 
been  brought  as  a  great  curiosity  from 
the  tropics.  O'Grady  looked  at  the 
owl  for  a  moment,  and  then  said,  with 
a  gesture  of  peevish  impatience,  "  Take 
away  that  owl!  take  awaV  that  owl! 
If  you  dont,  I  shall  fancy  I  am  seated 
again  on  the  exchequer  bench  beside 
Baron  Foster  !** 

'* '  Those  who  have  seen  Baron  Foster 
on  the  bench,  can  best  appreciate  the 
felicitous  resemblanoe  traced  by  his 
venerable  brother  judge  between  his 
lordship  and  an  old  stuffed  owl. 

••  *  I  remember,'  continued  O'Connell, 
*  a  witness  who  was  called  on  to  give 
evidence  to  the  excellent  character 
borne  by  a  man  whom  O'Grady  was 
trpring  on  a  charge  of  cow-stealing.  The 
witness  got  on  the  table  with  the  con- 
fident air  of  a  fellow  who  had  a  right 
good  opinion  of  himself;  he  played  a 
small  trick,  too,  that  amused  me  :  he 
had  but  one  glove,  which  he  used  some- 
times to  put  on  his  right  hand,  keeping 
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the  left  in  his  pocket ;  and  again,  when 
he  thought  he  was  not  watched,  he 
would  put  it  on  his  left  hand,  slipping 
the  right  into  his  pocket.  "  Well,"  said 
O'Gradj  to  this  genius,  *'  do  you  know 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar  ?"*  **  I  do,  right 
well,  my  lord  !**  "  And  what  is  his 
general  character  ?"  **  As  honest,  da- 
cent,  well-conducted  a  man,  my  lord, 
as  any  in  Ireland,  which  all  the  neigh- 
bours knows,  only — only — there  was 
something  about  stealing  a  cow.**  *'  The 
Tery  thing  the  prisoner  is  accused  of  1" 
cried  O'Grady,  interrupting  the  **  wit- 
ness to  character." 

«* «  O'Grady,'  continued  O'Connell, 
<  had  no  propensity  for  hanging  people. 
He  gave  fair  play  to  men  on  trial  for 
their  lires,  ana  was  upon  the  whole  a 
Tery  safe  judge.' 

«  Among  the  Liberator's  professional 
reminiscences  was  the  following  unique 
instance  of  a  client's  gratitude.  He  had 
obtained  an  acquittfd;  and  the  fellow, 
in  the  ecstasy  of  his  joy,  exclaimed — 

•  Ogb,  Counsellor !  I've  no  way  here  to 
show  your  honour  my  gratitude !  but  I 
wuht  I  saw  you  knocked  down  in  my  own 
pariih,  and  maybe  I  wouldn't  brmg  a 
faction  to  the  rescue ! ' " 

How  the  sardonic  chief  baron  would 
have  enjoyed  the  following  incident^ 
had  he  presided  in  the  court  in  which 
it  occurred  :— 

"  O'Connell  amused  us  with  the  story 
of  a  physician,  who  was  detained  for 
many  days  at  the  Limerick  assizes,  to 
which  he  had  been  subpoenaed  as  a  wit- 
ness. He  pressed  the  judge  to  order 
him  his  expenses.  *  On  what  plea  do 
you  claim  your  expenses?'  demanded 
the  judffe.     *  On  the  plea  of  my  heavy 

})ersonaT  loss  and  inconvenience,  my 
ord,'  replied  the  simple  applicant ;  '1 
have  been  kept  away  from  my  patients 
these  five  days — and,  if  I  am  kept  here 
much  longer,  how  do  I  know  but  thetfU 
get  well  f'* 

Bat  surely  the  great  coansellor*8 
memory  or  imagination  must  have 
played  him  false»  when  he  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  death  of 
Brennan  the  robber :— > 

« Passing  a  gravel-pit,  O'Connell 
said — '  That  is  the  spot  where  Brennan, 
*  the  robber,  was  killed.  Jerry  Connor 
was  goin?  from  Dublin  to  Kerry,  and 
was  attacked  by  Brennan  at  that  spot. 
Brennan  presented  his  pistol,  crying, 
«  Stand  1'     *  Hold  1'  cried  Jerry  Connor, 

•  don't  fire— here's  my  purse.'  The  rob- 
ber, thrown  ofiP  his  guard  by  these  words, 
lowered  his  weapon,  and  Jerry,  instead 


of  a  purse,  drew  a  pistol  from  his  pocket 
and  shot  Brennan  m  the  chest.  Bren- 
nan's  back  was  supported  at  the  time 
against  the  ditch,  so  he  did  not  fall.  He 
took  deliberate  aim  at  Jerry,  but  feeling 
himself  mortally  wounded,  dropped  his 
pistol,  crawled  over  the  ditch,  and  walk- 
ed slowly  along,  keeping  parallel  with 
the  road.  He  then  crept  over  another 
ditch,  under  which  he  was  found  dead 
the  next  morning." 

This  is  utterly  without  any  founda- 
tion in  fact.  Brennan  died  by  the 
rope.  He  was  hanged  in  the  town  of 
Clonmel«  in  or  about  the  year  180B, 
together  with  an  accomplice,  called 
**  the  White  Pedlar."  We  remember 
the  occasion  well.  The  member  for 
Tipperary,  the  Hon.  Montague  Mat- 
thew, a  brother  of  the  late  Lord 
LandafF,  strongly  interested  himself  to 
procure  a  remission  of  his  sentence 
for  the  convict.  It  was  his  belief  that 
he  might  be  effectually  reclaimed  from 
his  dangerous  courses,  and  render 
good  service  to  society,  by  his  active 
exertions  as  a  police  officer.  The 
Duke  of  Richmond  was  Lord  Lieute- 
nant at  that  time — and,  when  the 
county  member  vehemently  pressed 
bis  suit,  is  said  to  have  answered  him, 
''  I  will  consent  to  your  proposal  upon 
one  condition."  «  What  is  that  ?" 
eagerly  interposed  Mr.  Matthew,  de- 
termined that  no  trifle  should  stand 
between  him  and  the  object  of  his 
wishes.  *^  That  you,"  said  the  jocose 
viceroy,  ^*  should  be  hanged  in  his 
stead?" 

Of  Brennan,  an  anecdote  was  then 
current,  which  proves  him  to  have 
been  as  ready-witted,  as  he  was  bold 
and  daring.  An  old  banker  of  Clou- 
mel,  Solomon  Watson,  was  led  by 
curiosity  to  visit  him  in  his  confine- 
ment. Brennan  observed  to  him  that 
he,  of  all  men,  should  not  rejoice  in 
his  misfortunes.  "Why  so?"  asked 
Solomon ;  "  why  should  not  I,  as  well 
as  all  other  honest  and  peaceable  citi- 
zens, rejoice  in  the  capture  of  so  dan- 
gerous a  character  as  you?**  "Be- 
cause," said  the  robber,  "  I  did  not 
join  in  the  cry  against  your  bank, 
when  its  credit  was  so  lately  endan- 
gered ;  and  when  the  whole  country 
were  refusing  your  notes,  /  took  them 
wherever  I  could  get  them  /" 

Of  the  late  Lord  Norbury,  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  the  following 
to  be  a  just  description : — 
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*' '  He  was,  indeedy  a  curious  fudge,* 
said  O'Connell,  *  He  had  a  considerable 
parrot-sort  of  knowledge  of  law — ^he 
bad  upon  his  memory  an  enormous  num- 
ber or  cases;  but  he  did  not  under- 
stand, nor  was  he  capable  of  under- 
standing, a  single  principle  of  law.  To 
be  sure,  his  charges  were  the  strangest 
effusions  I  I  was  once  engaged  before 
him  upon  an  executory  devise,  which  is 
a  point  of  the  most  abstract  and  difficult 
nature.  I  made  a  speech  of  an  hour 
and  a-half  upon  the  pomt,  and  was  ablj 
sustained,  and  as  ably  opposed,  by  bro« 
ther  counsel.  We  all  quoted  largely 
from  the  work  of  Fearne,  in  which  many 
juithorities  and  cases  in  point  are  col- 
lected. The  cause  was  adioumed  until 
next  day,  when  Lord  Norbury  charged 
the  jury  in  the  following  terms : — 

•*  *  Gentlemen  of  the  jury, — My  learn- 
ed brethren  of  the  bench  hare  carefully 
considered  this  subject,  and  have  re- 

2 nested  me  to  announce  their  decision, 
t  is  a  subject  of  the  most  difficult  na- 
ture, and  it  is  as  important  as  it  is  diffi- 
cu\U  I  have  the  highest  pleasure  in 
bearing  witness  to  the  delight — ^es,  the 
delight  I  and,  I  will  add,  the  assistance, 
the  able  assistance,  we  have  received 
from  the  masterly  views  which  the  coun- 
sel on  both  sides  have  taken  of  the  mat- 
ter. Gentlemen,  the  abilities  and  eru- 
dition of  the  counsel  are  above  all  praise. 
Where  all  displayed  such  eloquence  and 
leeal  skill,  it  would  be  as  difficult  as  in- 
yidious  to  say  who  was  best.  In  fact, 
raitlemen  of  the  jury,  they  were  all 
best!  Gentlemen,  the  authorities  and 
precedents  they  haye  advanced  in  this 
most  knotty  and  important  case,  are 
like  a  hare  in  Tipperary — to  be  found  in 
Fearne  P  (fern.) 

"  *  Now,'  contmued  0*Connell,  as  he 
related  this  bit  of  judicial  buffoonery, 
'  in  some  years  to  come,  if  these  things 
should  be  preserved,  people  won^t  be* 
lieve  them.  But  Lord  Norbury  has  de- 
liyered  stranger  charges  stilL  When 
charging  the  jury  in  the  action  brought 
by  Guthrie  vertue  Sterne,  to  recover 
damages  for  criminal  conversation  with 
the  pluntiff 's  wife,  his  lordship  said : — 
"*  Gentlemen  of  the  jury, — The  de- 
fendant in  this  case  is  Henry  William 
Godfrey  Baker  Sterne — and  there,  gen- 
tlemen of  the  jury,  you  haye  him  from 
stem  to  Sterne  I  I  am  free  to  observe, 
gentlemen,  that  if  this  Mr.  Henry  Wm. 
Godfrey  Baker  Sterne  had  as  many 
Christian  virtues  as  he  has  Christian 
names,  we  never  should  see  the  honest 
gentleman  figuring  here  as  defendant  in 
an  action  for  crim.  con,' 

"  The  usual  style  of  quoting  law  autho- 
rities some  years  ago,  was  not  as  at  pre- 
sent, '  Second  volume  of  Strange,  page 


ten,*  but  briefly,  'two  Strange,  ten.' 
A  barrister  known  by  the  soubriquet  of 
'  Little  Alick,'  was  opposed  to  Black- 
burne  in  some  case,  in  which  he  relied 
on  the  precedents  contained  in  *  two 
Strange.*  Blackburne,  conceiving  the 
authorities  thus  quoted  against  him 
were  conclusive,  tnrew  up  the  cause, 
leaving  the  victory  to  Little  Alick. 
But  the  court,  not  deeming  the  prece- 
dent contained  in  '  two  Strange*  so  con- 
clusive for  Alick  as  Blackburne  consi- 
dered it,  gave  judgment  against  Alick 's 
client,  and  of  course  in  favour  of  Black- 
burne's.  In  announcing  thb  decision, 
Lord  Norbury  threw  off,  on  the  bench, 
the  following  impromptu : — 

(« *  Two  strange  itm  LitOt  Alick'i  esM, 
To  ran  alone,  7«t  win  the  not  i 
Bnt  Blackburne*!  out  wm  ttimnftr  ttUl, 
To  win  the  noe  acaintt  hia  will.'  '* 

We  retain  in  our  possession^  at  this 
present^  a  manuscript,  in  Lord  Nor- 
Dury's  handy  written  on  the  back  of  a 
letter,  and  presented  by  him  to  Sur- 
geon Carmichael,  at>  we  believe,  the 
last  yisit  be  piud  him»  when  attending 
him  in  his  last  illness.  The  doctor 
had  advised  leeches  for  some  inflam- 
matory symptoms  in  his  face,  and  the 
effect  of  the  application  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  the  facetious  ex-judge,  upon 
his  dying  bed  :— 

*'  Dear  Cannlchael,  the  leeehet  hare  had  a  good  poll, 
Ko  toper  dropped  off  without  taking  his  tuU  i 
Each  drank  till  unable  to  drink  any  more, 
Then,  ready  to  bortt.  Ml  flat  on  the  floor; 
And  thit  Horace  knew  well,  aa  both  I  and  you  do. 
When  he  laid,  *  nbi  plena  crnoris  hirudo.*  ** 

The  agitator  observed  that,  when 
they  were  burying  the  judge  *.— 

**  The  grave  was  so  deep  that  the 
ropes  bjr  which  they  were  letting  down 
the  coffin  did  not  reach  the  bottom  of  it. 
The  coffin  remuned  hanging  at  raid 
depth,  while  somebody  was  sent  for 
more  rope.  '  Aye,'  cried  a  butcher's 
'prentice, '  give  hmi  rope  enough^-don*t 
stint  him  1  He  was  the  boy  that  never 
grudged  rope  to  a  poor  body.* " 

We  would  obserye  that  this  reproach 
was  earned,  more  by  his  jocularity, 
than  his  malignity.  He  did  not  de- 
serve the  character  which  was  given 
him,  as  one  who  delighted  in  public.- 
executions.  Many  a  time  and  oft,  as 
we  have  been  frequently  informed  by 
one  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  upon 
him,  when  *<  ruling  the  books,"  as  it 
is  called,  on  circuit,  has  he  apaired  the 
life  of  a  wretched  culprit,  from  some 
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good-natured  recollection  of  some 
favourable  feature  in  bis  case,  which 
justified  an  extension  of  mercy.  We 
have  not  heard  many  well-authenticated 
instances  of  his  jesting  when  passing 
sentence,  but  a  pun  had  for  him  irre- 
sistible attractions.  He  was  possessed 
by  a  joTial  spirit  of  self-enjoyment^ 
which  could  not,  on  the  ffrarest  occa- 
sions, be  repressed  from  breaking  out 
into  sallies  which  transgressed  the 
rules  of  strict  decorum ;  and,  as  the 
reader  has  seen,  he  made  a  sportive 
allusion  to  his  own  infirmities  when 
even  upon  the  verge  of  the  grave.  II 
was  but  a  very  short  time  before  bis 
death  that  he  called  to  ask  after  the 
late  Lord  Erne,  whose  health  was 
equally  precarious — and  when  the  ser- 
vant informed  him  that  his  master  was 
very  "  bad,  indeed  f*  "  Tell  him," 
said  the  jocular  nobleman,  *'  it  is  a 
dead  heat  between  usl'* 

Of  the  "  Union"  judges,  as  they 
were  called,  0*Connell  delighted  to 
tell  disparaging  anecdotes;  as  every 
proof  of  a  prostitution  of  patronage 
for  such  an  object,  was  part  of  his 
munition  of  war  in  his  combat  for 
repeal.  Daly,  he  said,  was  one  of 
them  :— 

<*  He  went  into  parliament  to  vote  for 
the  Union,  and  to  fifi^ht  a  duel,  if  requi- 
site, with  any  one  who  opposed  it.  Nor- 
bury  was  one  of  Castlercagh's  unprin- 
cipled jantsarics.  Daly  was  no  better. 
Daly  was  made  Prime  Serjeant  for  his 
services  at  the  Union,  although  he  had 
never  held  a  dozen  briefs  in  all  his  life. 
He  was  on  the  bench,  I  remember,  when 
some  case  was  tried,  involving  the  value 
of  a  certain  tract  of  land.  A  witness 
deposed  that  the  land  was  worth  so 
much  per  acre.  *  Are  you  a  judge  of 
the  value  of  land  ?'  asked  Daly.  •  I 
thhik  I  am,  my  lord,*  replied  the  wit- 
ness. *  Have  you  eTperience  in  It  ?*  in- 
2ulred  Dalv.  •  Oh,  my  lord,*  cried 
Jounsellor  Powell,  with  a  most  mean- 
ing emphasis,  '  did  you  ever  know  such 
a  thing  as  n  judge  without  experience  ?' " 

Of  Judge  Day,  whose  promotion 
took  place  in  1797,  he  used  to  say : — 

"  *  Aye,  poor  Day  !*  said  O'Connell, 
'  most  innocent  of  law  was  my  poor 
friend  Day  1  I  remember  once  I  was 
counsel  before  him,  for  a  man  who  had 
stolen  some  goats.  The  fact  was  proved, 
whereupon  I  produced  to  Judge  Day  an 
old  act  of  parliament,  empowering  the 


owners  of  corn-fields,  gardens  or  plan- 
tations, to  kill  and  destroy  all  goats 
trespassing  thereon ;  I  contended  that 
this  legal  power  of  destruction  clearly 
demonstrated  that  goat*  were  not  proper- 
ty ;  and  I  thence  inferred  that  the  steal- 
er of  goats  was  not  legally  a  thief,  nor 
punishable  as  such.  Poor  Day  charged 
the  jury  accordragly,  and  the  prisoner 
was  acquitted.* " 

How  tickled  he  would  have  beeOf 
had  he  been  reminded  of  the  P^ra*' 
graph  which  appeared  in  the  Prea 
newspapefi  upon  his  appointment.  It 
was,  if  we  remember  aright,  to  thk 
effect : — "  It  has  been-  customary  fbr 
eminent  lawyers,  upon  their  promotion 
to  the  bench,  to  hand  over  their  brief- 
bags  to  some  learned  friend ;  thus  point- 
ing him  out  to  their  attorneys  and  cli- 
ents as  the  individual  whom  th&y  wish 
to  succeed  to  their  bar  practice.  Judge 
Day  has  departed  from  this  good  rale; 
we  suppose  for  this  reason,  that  he 
would  not  pay  anv  fHend  of  his  an 
empty  compliment  t 

The  very  silly  person  who  has  fk- 
voured  us  with  his  "  Personal  Recol- 
lections,** is  very  indignant  that  any 
^pomtments  should  ever  have  been 
made  from  political  considerations.  We 
would  be  glad  to  hear  his  opinion  of 
the  promotions  to  the  bench,  since 
the  Whigs  and  Radicals,  by  means  of 
the  Reform  Bill,  have  obtained  an  al- 
most continued  monopoly  of  power. 
Have  they  made  no  partisan  appomt- 
ments?  Was  0*Connell,  to  whom 
the  patronage  of  Ireland  was  handed 
over,  uniformly  studious  to  recommend 
only  the  best  lawyers  for  the  highest 
places  ?  Or  did  Popery  and  Radical- 
ism serve  as  make-weights,  in  those 
who  obtained  this  especial  fkvonr,  fbr 
a  very  deficient  knowledge  of  law? 
It  would  be  Invidious  to  specify  in- 
stances, and  we  shall,  therefore,  ab- 
stain from  so  doing.  But  we  defy  Mr. 
Daunt  to  lay  bis  finger  upon  a  single 
man  who  was  indebted,  for  his  seat 
upon  the  bench  of  judges,  to  hb  merits 
alone,  under  a  Whig-Radlcal  adminis- 
tration. And  without  justifying,  for  a 
single  moment,  improper  appointments 
by  any  party,  we  take  the  liberty  of 
telling  him  that  there  b  an  obliquity 
of  vision,  caused  by  a  beam  in  his  own 
eye,  that  should  be  removed,  before  he 
notices,  with  any  severity,  the  mote  in 
the  eyes  of  other  people. 

Of  Mr,  0*Connell*s  Repeal  politics 
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we  are  loath  to  speak  with  the  fulness 
which  the  subject  requires.  The  maxim 
"  de  mortuis,'*  &c.  is  one  which  we  re- 
verence ; — and  it  is  very  difficult  to  hold 
it  in  remembrance  in  dealing  with  the 
Irish  demagogue,  in  his  advocacy  and 
management  of  that  question. 

Could  he  have  been  sincere  when  he 
started  it  at  first  ?     Was  he  honest  m 
its  prosecution  ?     These  are  the  prob- 
lems which  his  biogri^hers  will  have 
to  resolve.     For  our  parts,  without 
pronouncing  a  positive  opinion,  we  find 
it  rery  difficult  to  believe  that  a  man 
of  bis  vigorous  intellect  could  have 
ever  seriously  entertained  the  thought^ 
that  England  could,  by  any  amount  of 
moral  force — the  only  force  which  he 
would  permit  himself  or  his  followers 
to  employ — ^be  brought  to  consent  to  a 
dissolution  of   the  legislative  union. 
To  do  so  would  be  to  divide  the  em- 
pire against  itself,  and  to  sink  it,  at 
once,  to  the  condition  of  a  third  or 
fourth  rate  power,  incurring  the  con- 
tempt of  every  other    state  in  Eu- 
rope.     That  any  one  who   was  not 
positively  insane,  or  a  simpleton  more 
deplorably  imbecile  than  any  insanity 
could  make  him,  should  have   thus 
thoi^ht>  or  thus  reasoned,  it  certainly 
startles  our  credulity  to  believe  possi- 
ble :  and  that  Mr.  Daniel  O'Connell 
should  be  that  man,  whose  shrewdness 
and  common  sense  were  not  second  to 
those  of  any  other  living  politiciad,  is 
a  supposition  so  monstrous,  that  we 
could  not  entertain  it  without  outraging 
erery  principle  of  moral  probability 
by  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
be  guided  in  such  inquiries. 

O'Connell  was  not  an  enthusiast,  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  He 
was  not  a  man  whose  imagination  ran 
away  with  him.  He  was  very  fond  of 
alluding  to  his  <' day-dreams,*'  as  he 
called  them ;  but  no  public  man  was 
erer  less  deluded  by  visionary  halluci- 
nations ;  and  that  a  matter-of-fact  in- 
tellect, such  as  his,  could  have  seriously 
entertained  the  belief  that  English 
statesmen,  of  any  party,  could  consent 
to  a  measure  which  would  inevitably 
involve,  as  one  of  its  not  remote  con- 
sequences, the  severance  of  Ireland 
from  the  British  crown,  we  cannot  for 
a  moment  imagine  possible. 

•.Strongly  as  we  have,  all  our  lives, 
been  opposed  to  Mr.  O'Connell,  much 
more  gratified  should  we  be  to  find  a 
good  rather  than  a  bad  motive  fbr  the 


extravagancies  ahd  the  eccentricities  of 
his  turbulent  and  erratic  career.  But 
we  positively  cannot  do  so.  He  not 
only  fklsified  all  the  professions  upon 
the  strength  of  which  Emancipation 
had  been  obtiuned,  but  made  use  of  the 
position  which  he  attained  in  the  legis- 
lature to  enter  upon  a  crusade  against 
the  established  church,  against  any  at- 
tempt to  disturb  or  weaken  which,  he 
had  recorded  the  most  solemn  obliga- 
tion. But  this  new  course  of  agitation 
was  necessary  to  keep  alive  his  popu- 
larity with  the  priesthood,  whose  aid 
was  indispensable  to  obtain  for  him  the 
vast  sums  of  money  which  were  annu- 
ally levied  as  the  O'Connell  rent.  Nor 
Is  it  possible  to  separate  his  Repeal 
movements  firom  his  financial  arrange- 
ments. The  raising  of  an  enormous 
fund,  by  shilling  and  penny  contribu- 
tions, nom  the  rags  and  poverty  of 
his  countrymen,  was  the  main-spring 
of  the  moral  force  system,  which  was 
to  efi^ect  a  peaceful  dissolution  of  the 
legislative  union.  He  took  good  care 
that  the  machinery  which  he  thus  set 
in  motion,  should  be  under  his  com- 
plete control ;  and  the  steam  pressure 
by  which  it  was  set  in  motion,  was 
raised  or  lowered  according  as  it  served 
his  personal  purposes  with  any  existing 
administration.  Were  the  Conserva- 
tives in  power,  Ireland  was  to  be  con- 
vulsed ;  they  were  to  be  threatened 
with  a  renewal  of  the  agitation  by 
which  he  had  extorted  Emancipation. 
This  country  was  to  be  made  the  min- 
ister's **  great  difficulty."  Were  the 
Whigs  in  office,  and  contented  to  rule 
Ireland  through  him,  the  burning  lava 
was  no  longer  emitted  Arom  the  volcanic 
crater  of  Irish  grievances  ;  and  its  in- 
ternal  rumblings  were  made  to  subside 
to  a  gentle  premonitory  murmur,  just 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  existence  of  the 
slumbering  elements,  which  would 
again  fiash  forth  their  destructive  fires, 
should  any  recusancy  to  comply  with 
his  most  extravagant  behests  be  mani- 
fested by  his  trembling  masters. 

Thus,  while  repeal  agitation  was  to 
the  people  of  Ireland  a  delusion  and  a 
mockery,  it  was  to  him  an  instrument 
of  personal  ambition.  Without  it» 
"his  occupation  was  gone."  The 
great  agitator  must  sink  to  the  level 
of  ordinary  political  mountebanks  and 
disturbers.  He  possessed,  in  no  emi- 
nent degree,  any  of  the  powers  of  a 
great  statesman;  and  could  not  have 
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distinguished  himself^  bj  truly  useful 
political  labours^  above  most  of  those 
who  were  content  to  be  numbered  as 
his  imitators  and  admirers.  It  was 
in  **  riding  the  whirlwind  and  direct- 
ing the  storm"  of  Irish  agitation  that 
he  was  alone  supreme ;  and  divested  of 
his  prerogatives  in  that  character,  he 
would  become  comparatively  unim- 
portant. 

But  the  game  which  he  played  was 
a  hazardous  one,  and  involved  conse- 
quences for  which  he  was  not  pre- 
pared. Whatever  may  be  thought  of 
his  own  honesty  or  sincerity  in  follow- 
ing the  phantom  of  repeal,  there  was 
a  growing  number,  by  whom  it  was 
pursued  with  a  passionate  devoted- 
nessy  and  whom  no  cajolery  could 
blind  or  baffle,  in  the  intensity  of  their 
desire  for  its  attainment.  These 
young  men  were,  and  are,  enthusiasts, 
in  whom  all  personal  feelings  were, 
and  are,  absorbed  in  national  objects. 
They  had  too  deeply  imbibed  the 
spirit  of  O'Connell's  lessons  to  be  re- 
gulated by  the  letter  of  his  instruc- 
tions, and  disdained  to  cover,  bv  the 
flimsy  pretext  of  **  moral  forcei  the 
machinery,  and  the  incentives^  to 
treason. 

To  muzzle  this  ^oung  faction,  or  to 
put  a  bridle  in  their  mouths,  by  which 
they  might  be  guided  as  he  desired, 
now  became  O'ConnelFs  object ;  and 
for  years  he  was  enabled,  by  his  vast 
popularity  and  his  priestly  influence,  to 
keep  them  within  due  bounds.  He 
had  begun  to  see  very  clearly  the 
danger  of  pushing  agitation  to  ex- 
tremes, just  as  they  had  become  con- 
vinced that  by  bolder  movements  they 
must  be  successful.  He  became  fully 
impressed  with  the  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility which  he  would  incur,  if 
he  plunged  the  country  into  civil  war ; 
while  over  them  hallucinations  were 
predominant,  which  led  them  to  re- 
gard such  a  contingency  as  the  har- 
binger of  Ireland's  disenthralment ; 
and  it  soon  became  manifest  that 
there  were  irreconcilable  differences 
between  the  Old  and  the  Young  Ire- 
landers,  and  that  the  one  were  ready 
to  brave  all  consequences  in  a  reck- 
less daring  for  their  country's  rights ; 
while  the  other,  after  ancient  Pistors 
fashion,  talked,  indeed,  "very  brave 
words,"  but  took,  at  th^  same  time, 
very  good  care  **  to  let  '  I  dare  not* 
wait  upon  '  I  would>' "  like  the  old  cat 
in  the  adage. 


Thus,  the  very  turbulence  and  in- 
subordination by  which  the  agitator 
had  bullied  and  terrified  successive 
governments,  were  now  turned  against 
himself.  The  Young  Irelanders  now 
became  his  "difficulty."  He  had 
nourished  and  brought  up  children, 
whose  countenances  reflected  the  very 
features  of  their  parent,  and  they  re- 
belled against  him.  Not  only  did 
they  urge  him  to  bolder  measures, 
and  threaten  revolt,  if  their  demands 
were  not  complied  with,  but  they 
were  perpetually  making  inconvenient 
allusions  to  matters  of  account,  and 
demanding  a  full  and  satisfactoiy  ex- 
planation of  the  expenditure  of  the 
vast  sums  which  had  been  raised  for 
repeal  purposes,  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  people.  This  was  "  the  unkindest 
cut  of  all.**  It  struck  the  dictator  in 
the  tenderest  part,  and  clearly  proved 
to  him  that  his  supremacy  was  no 
longer  undisputed.  We  will  not  say 
that  he  sank  under  the  blow  ;  but  his 
warmest  partisans  ascribed  to  the  an- 
noyances thus  experienced  from  the 
impracticable  pertinacity  of  the  Young 
Irelanders,  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
maladies  which  hurried  the  old  man 
to  hb  grave. 

But  the  evils  that  he  caused  have 
not  been  buried  with  him.  Too  long 
was  he  suffered  to  make  a  sport  of 
the  laws ;  too  long  was  he  8u£&red  to 
trade  upon  agitation.  He  found  those 
very  acts  and  principles  a  passport  to 
power  and  influence,  which  in  former 
and  better  times  would  have  led  to 
another  species  of  exaltation.  He 
waged,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  a 
guerilla  warfare  against  the  institu- 
tions of  the  country.  At  first  he  was 
neglected,  because  he  was  despised; 
and,  finally,  he  was  tolerated,  if  not 
encouraged,  because  he  was  feared,  if 
not  respected.  A  Conservative  go- 
vernment made  the  fatal  mistake,  of 
admitting  him  and  his  faction  to 
power,  upon  grounds  of  intimidation 
and  alarm ;  and  a  Whig  government 
soon  found  that  they  could  not  stand 
without  him.  The  Litchfield  House 
compact  was  the  consequence,  by 
which  Ireland  was  given  over  to  his 
tender  mercies;  and  the  anomalous 
and  portentous  spectacle  was  pre- 
sented, of  a  British  administration, 
controlled  and  manacled  by  an  agi- 
tator who  had  excited  the  masses  in 
Ireland  to  the  verge  of  treason. 
Offences   for    which    former    dema- 
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gogues  paid  the  penalty  of  exile,  or 
forfeited  their  lives,  he  found  sources 
of  personal  emolument,  and  political 
consideration;    and    had  the   Young 
Irelanders  been  only  quiescent  under 
bis  rule,  there  is  no  amount  of  mis- 
chief which  he  would  not  have  finally 
accomplished,  until,  by  obtwning  con- 
cession   after    concession    of  consti- 
tutional    principle    and     Protestant 
strength,  he  had  succeeded  in  effect- 
ing the  dismemberment  of  the  empire. 
Of  the  mistakes  and  oversights  thus 
made,  we  are  now  reaping  the  bitter 
fruits.     The  dragon's  teeth  were  then 
sown,  which  have    since  sprune  up 
into  armed  men.     When  turbulence 
was  made  the  arbiter  of  order,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  "  confusion  worse 
confounded,"   should    be    produced. 
Former  demagogues  had  to  wrestle 
with  the  law;   here  the  laws  were 
placed  in  abeyance  to  the  popular  dis- 
turber, and  the  Arch  Agitator  himself 
was  enabled  *'  to  bestride  our  narrow 
world,  like  a  colossus,'*  "while  we,  lit- 
tle men,"  were  compelled  **to  peep 
about,  and  find  ourselves  dishonour- 
able graves." 

When,  at  length,  treason  had  reached 
a  height  beyond  which  endurance  was 
impossible,  the  mode  of  dealing  with 
it  was  almost  as  reprehensible  as  the 
previous  neglect  by  which  it  had  been 
rendered  so  alarming.     The  monster 
meetings,  which    never  should  have 
been  siJ^ered  to  assemble,  were  at- 
tacked by  a  monster  indictment,  which 
was  almost  as  unwieldly  in  the  hands 
of  the  law  officers,  as  the  danger  which 
it  was  intended  to  avert  was  tremen- 
dous.    The  case  required  a  superses- 
^on  of  the  ordinary  clemency  of  the 
laws.     A  power  of  intimidation  had 
been  suffered  to  prevail,  which  ren- 
dered it  in  a  high  degree  improbable, 
that  they  could  oe  wisely  or  fearlessly 
administered.     Such,  and  so  open,  was 
the  seditious  violence  of  the  disaffected, 
that  the  principal    difficulty   of   the 
law  officers  was  to  know  whether  what 
they  were  about  to  prosecute  as  sedi- 
tion, should  not  be  prosecuted  as  trea- 
son—and, had  the  bolder  course  been 
taken,  it  would  have  been  justified  by 
the  result,  and  agitation,  in  the  per- 
son of   Mr.   O'Connell,  would  have 
received  a  blow  from  which  it  could 
not  have  speedily  recovered.     As  the 
case  was  managed,  contrary  to  all  pro- 
bability, a  verdict  was  obtained ;  but 


no  moral  result  was  produced ;  and 
the  demagogues  exulted  in  their  de- 
feat, as  in  a  victory.  The  following 
extract  is  exceedingly  instructive,  and 
clearly  shews  how  Mr.  O'Connell  felt 
both  before  and  after  this  abortive 
prosecution  ; — how  seriously  he  was 
affected  when  he  apprehended  (as  well 
he  might)  that  the  charge  against  him 
would  be  made  a  capital  felony ;  and 
how  lightly  he  regarded  it  as  soon  as 
he  found  that  he  was  to  be  indicted 
only  for  a  seditious  conspiracy. 

**  On  the  following  day,  the  12th  of 
October,  a  report  was  spread  that  the 
Government  would  prosecute  upon  a 
charge  of  high  treason.  O'Connell's 
spirits,  which  had  previously  been  ex- 
cellent, seemed  suddenly  and  greatly 
depressed  by  this  information.  He  knew 
that  the  Government  would  not  risk  a 
prosecution  for  high  treason  without 
first  being  thoroughly  certain  of  the 
jury.  It  was  true,  ne  said,  that  he 
should  have  the  privilege  of  challenging 
the  jury,  a  privilege  which  in  a  mere 
prosecution  for  sedition  he  would  not  pos- 
sess;  but  the  materials  from  vtrhich 
Dublin  panels  were  taken  were  so  leav- 
ened with  bigoted  orangeism,  that  he 
looked  on  his  life  as  the  certain  forfeit — 
« But*,  said  he,  •  I  scarcely  think  they 
vnll  attempt  a  prosecution  for  high  trea- 
son—though, indeed,  there  is  hardly  any 
thing  too  desperate  for  them  to  attempt ! 
If  they  do,  1  shall  make  my  confession, 
and  prepare  for  death.  Such  a  step 
woula  either  immensely  accelerate  Re- 
peal, or  else  throw  it  further  back  than 
ever.* 

"  But  the  real  nature  of  the  prosecution 
was  speedily  made  known  to  the  traver- 
sers. When  O'Connell  heard  that  he 
and  his  fellow-patriots  were  to  be  tried 
for  a  'conspiracy,'  he  scoffed  at  the 
v^hole  proceedings,  as  likely,  indeed,  to 
be  harassing  and  tedious,  but  in  no 
other  respect  formidable.  One  day  he 
said  to  John  O'Connell,  •  I  do  not  think 
two  years*  imprisonment  would  kill  me ; 
I  should  keep  constantly  walking  about, 
and  take  a  bath  every  day.* 

"  *  But  why  talk  of  imprisonment  at 
all  ?'  returned  John ;  *  surely  there  is, 
please  God,  no  danger  of  it.' 

"  « I  take  the  most  discouraging  view 
of  the  case,*  said  his  father  •*  in  order 
to  be  prepared  for  the  worst.*  '* 

P  The  prosecution  ended  in  his  com- 
mittal to  Richmond  Penitentiary,  for 
a  period  of  three  months,  when  the 
decision  of  the  House  of  Lords,  by 
which  the  verdict  against  him  was  set 
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aside,  procured  his  eDlargemen  t;  which 
took  place  in  grand  procession,  and 
with  every  circumstance  which  could 
mark  his  triumph  over  the  govern- 
ment. Numerous  were  now  the  ac- 
cessions to  repeal.  Demonstration 
after  demonstration  took  place,  which 
marked  the  progress  which  it  was  mak- 
ing in  the  public  mind.  Many  be- 
lieved, that  by  no  stretch  of  power, 
could  the  career  of  the  demagogue 
BOW  be  arrested ;  and  when,  in  almost 
regal  state,  he  took  his  place  in  the 
Rotondo,  to  receive  the  declarations 
and  addresses  of  the  deputations  who 
came  from  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, to  tender  to  him  their  congratula- 
tion and  confidence— we  had  almost 
said  their  homage  and  allegiance — 
the  scene  was  one  of  the  most  impos- 
ing that  could  be  imagined,  and  might 
well  be  called  the  very  apotheosis  of 
agitation. 

It  was  while  he  was  in  prison  that 
poor  Smith  O'Brien  declared  himself 
an  out-and-out  repealer.  The  delight 
of  the  imprisoned  Agitator  at  this 
accession,  was  quite  unbounded. 

"  On  being  visited  by  Smith  O'Brien 
(who  had  joined  the  Kepealors  at  the 
commencement  of  the  prosecutions),  he 
took  him  by  both  hands,  saying,  ^I 
think  it  was  Providence  that  raised  you 
up  to  ns  in  onr  need ;  I  look  on  your 
adhesion  as  indicative  of  what  Provi- 
dence will  yet  do  for  us.* 

"  Mr.  OBrien's  junction  at  this  crisis 
was  of  very  great  value  to  the  Repeal 
cause.  O'ConnclI  said  that  *■  he  did  the 
best  thing  at  the  best  time.* " 

Alas,  poor  man  I  what  does  he  him- 
self now  think  of  the  course  upon 
which  he  then  adventured  ?  We  shall 
not  hazard  a  conjecture.  May  God 
give  him  the  grace  of  repentance,  and 
render  him  a  fitting  subject  for  a  de- 
gree of  clemency  ^r  which,  if  he  be 
not  indeed  demented,  and  be  guilty  of 
the  high  crime  for  which  he  stands 
committed,  he  can  have  very  little 
claim  I 

But  he  only  attempted  to  carry  out 
into  act,  the  lessons  which  he  learned 
from  precept  and  example.  As  to  the 
moral  force  theory,  he,  as  well  as 
every  other  man  who  was  not  posi- 
tively a  simpleton,  knew  that  it  was  a 
great  moral  humbug — a  masque,  be- 
hind whioh  the  batteries  of  treason 
were  to  be   erected,   and    concealed 


carefully,  until  the  time  oame,  when 
they  might  be  opened  with  effect  upon 
hated  enemies.  Meanwhile  money  was 
to  be  gathered  in — measure  after  mea- 
sure was  to  be  extorted  from  govern- 
ment, by  which,  the  loyal  and  peace* 
able  portion  of  the  community  were 
to  be  discouMged,  and  the  seditious 
increased  and  strengthened;  an  or- 
ganisation was  to  be  perfected,  by 
which  a  unity  of  action  would  be 
given  to  the  n^asscs — by  which  their 
powers  of  mischief  would  be  prodi- 
^ously  augmented  ;  and  then,  let  any 
accident,  such  as  foreign  war,  internal 
distraction,  financial  derangement,  or 
commercial  distress,embarrassEngland, 
and  it  would  soon  be  seen  how  rapidly 
the  moral  would  develop  into  physical 
force  ;  how  soon  petition  and  remon- 
strance would  be  superseded  by  the 
musket  and  the  pike  :  and  how  rapidly 
the  barricades  would  be  formed,  and 
the  forces  arrayed;  who  would  at- 
tempt, at  least,  by  strife  of  arms,  and 
at  the  cannon's  mouth,  to  win,  what 
they  would  call — "Justice  for  Ire- 
land.** 

At  present,  the  evil  has  been  ar- 
rested. The  outbreak  of  rebellion, 
which  was  premature,  and  therefore 
feeble,  has,  for  the  present,  been  sup- 
pressed ;  but  let  no  one  suppose  that 
the  danger  is  overpassed.  Of  many 
parts  of^Ulster,  and  of  most  parts  of 
Munster  and  of  Connauffht,  it  may, 
with  perfect  truth,  be  said, 

*•  IneedU  per  ignei,  rappodtot  cineri  dcrfoM.** 

How  long  is  this  state  of  things  to  last  ? 
The  government  have  now  the  power 
of  putting  down  treason  and  sedition 
with  a  high  hand  ;  and  if  they  neglect 
to  avail  themselves  of  their  opportu- 
nity, or,  by  mistaken  measures,  show 
that  they  do  not  know  the  quarter  in 
which  the  danger  chiefly  lies,  not  only 
will  present  dangers  be  greatly  aug- 
mented, but  unborn  ages  may  have  to 
deplore  their  folly  or  their  infatuation. 
We  wish  not  to  give  utterance  to  a 
single  sentence  by  which  the  cases  of 
the  unhappy  men  who  are  still  to  be 
tried  for  their  offences,  might  be  pre- 
judged. But  of  the  measures  which 
should  follow  their  acquital  or  convic- 
tion, if  the  Union  is  to  be  preserved— 
that  is,  if  the  empire  is  not  to  be  dis- 
membered— we  may,  briefly,  be  per- 
mitted to  put  on  record  our  deliberate 
convictions. 
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AU  agUation  for  a  Repeal  of  the 
Union  should  be  made  highly  penal. 
We  say  not  how  this  should  be  done  : 
that,  it  is  the  province  of  the  legal 
functionaries  to  determine.  But  strin- 
gent measures  should  be  taken  to  gua- 
rantee the  inviolability  of  the  Act  of 
Legislative  Union  ;  and  any  agitation 
which  contemplated  its  dissolution 
should  be  regarded  with  the  same  vin- 
dictive sternness  as  would  be  exhibit- 
ed towards  those  who  sought,  by  force 
or  fraud,  the  overthrow  of  the  mo- 
narchy, or  the  deposition  of  the  queen. 

This,  it  will  be  said,  would  be  a 
strong  measure.  Granted.  But  is  it 
or  is  it  not,  one  which  the  case  re- 
quiree  ?  Will  any  lesser  measure  be 
sufficient  to  take  the  coamtnf  out  of 
the  chronic  agitation  by  which  it  is 
periodically  convulsed ;  and  to  make  a 
preparation  for  those  healing  processes 
by  which  ft  might  be  rendered  peace- 
ful 99d  prosperous,  contented  and 
happy  in  ttseli^  and  a  blessing,  instead 
of  a  cupfe,  to  the  empire?  Is  there 
any  other  mode  by  which  it  is  possible 
to  provide  against  the  severance  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ? 

We  will  not  here  stop  to  argue  with 
the  babblers,  who  contemplate  Repeal 
as  a  final  measure,  by  which  the  union 
of  the  countries  would  be  consolidated, 
while  the  union  of  the  legislatures 
would  be  divided.  If  he  be  not  an 
idiot  or  a  driveller  who  entertuns  such 
a  chimera,  he  must  be  worse.  Is  it 
entertained  by  any  of  her  majesty's 
ministers?  Is  it  entertained  by  any 
one  of  the  least  personal  considera- 
tion in  either  houses  of  parliament? 
Do  they  not  know  that  a  divided 
legislature  must  soon  lead  to  a  4i* 
Tided  empire?     Do  they  not  kno^ 


that  if  Ireland  were  severed  from 
the  British  crown,  England  herself 
would  be  undone  ?  Did  not  the  un- 
happy man,  Mitchel,  who  has  been 
expatriated,  under  the  recent  felony 
act,  for  his  offences,  declare  that  his 
mission,  as  he  called  it,  was  not  so 
much  a  Repeal  of  the  Union,  and  a 
separation  of  the  countries,  as  the 
destruction  of  the  British  empire? 
These  were  the  words  of  a  monoma- 
niac, and  for  which  he  has  already 
paid  the  penalty.  Granted.  But  a 
monomaniac  may  9on 
God's  truth  j  Mm4  be 
that  rwpert,  tbao  Mrraifln,  if  they 
Mippose  that  Repeal,  if  accomplished, 
would  not  lead  to  separation,  and  that 
separation  would  not  place  in  most 
perilous  jeopardy  every  interest  and 
every  possession  of  the  British  crown. 
A  word  or  two  we  had  intended  to 
say  respecting  the  Protestant  repealers. 
But  we  will  suppose  that  they  have  been 
already  sufficiently  admonished  by  the 
signs  of  the  times.  It  is  not,  surely, 
a  season  when  they  should  associate 
themselves  with  the  seditious,  in  de- 
manding organic  changes.  For  some  of 
them  we  entertain  great  respect ;  and 
feel  persuaded  that  they  are  qualified 
to  work  out,  in  many  particulars, 
much  good  for  their  country.  But 
we  trust  their  own  good  sense,  aided 
by  reflection  upon  recent  events,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  will  yet,  if  it 
have  not  done  so  already,  inform  them 
that  the  course  upon  which  they  have 
adventured  is  both  dangerous  and  im- 
practicable, and  so  far  from  being  the 
forerunner  of  prosperity,  would  but 
lead  to  distraction  and  anarchy,  in  Ire- 
land. 
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TH£   PICTCTRE. 

Yoa  bid  me  frame  for  70a  in  fancy-^work. 
Ideal  loveliness  of  mind  and  form, 
Sucix  as  a  JPoet,  some  ambrosial  hoar, 
Miorht  draw  upon  the  canvas  of  his  heart, 
TAing  a  living  model,  and  thereto 
Adding  and  rounding,  chisel-like  of  pcai. 
— ^WeU,  boots  it  not  to  say  if  dream  divine 

gaunted  the  winding  galleries  of  my  thought ; 
r  truth  put  down,  pomt-blank,  adommentless. 
Like  fancy  seem,  because  so  like  the  truth ; 
1  cannot  tell  you — ^look,  and  you  shall  say ; 
— ^There  is  a  beauty,  startling  as  the  gush 
Of  sudden  sunlight  on  an  inmnd  sea. 
Girt  round  with  many  hills,  that  shines  at  once 
Bright  to  the  eye,  electric  to  the  heart ; 
There  is  a  timorous  beauty,  as  a  bud's, 
Among  the  full-blown  roses  manifold. 
Not  such  is  hers :  'tis  rather  Hke  the  light. 
The  pale  and  tender  light  of  summer  eve— - 
Not  colden  and  not  amber--not  of  night, 
Far  less  of  day ;  rose  melting  into  pearl. 
Ivory  just  tinged  between  the  sun  and  stars. 
Not  such  is  hers :  the  white  moss-rose,  I  think. 
Were  less  dissimilar ;  for  she  takes  the  heart 
More  as  of  right  than  does  your  good-girl  bud. 
Not  quite  by  storm,  like  the  inviting  red 
On  the  ripe  charms  that  bend  the  heavy  stalk, 
But  with  a  half-way  course  betwixt  the  twain. 
And  you  mav  miss  the  light ;  you  may  not  mark 
That  gentle  blossom  mine,  its  own  green  leaves 
Do  so  enwrap  it  and  its  moss  enswathe. 
But  see  the  light  I  speak  of,  and  broad  day 
Will  make  you  long  for  eventide  again ; 
And  the  moon's  delicate  tracery  woofed  across 
White  sails  of  vapour  boats  will  have  no  charm. 
But  cast  your  eye  upon  my  white  moss-rose, 
And  ne'er  a  queenly  bloom  or  peasant  bud 
Shall  be  her  peer  within  comparison. 

There  are  who  take  you  with  a  storm  of  words. 

Of  sport  or  sentiment ;  and  to  and  fro 

Bandy  your  laughter  or  some  heavier  thing. 

There  are  who  open  all  the  heart  at  once. 

Light  found,  light  lost— 'tis  scarcely  worth  one's  while 

To  ask  what's  given  with  so  liberal  grace. 

There  are  who  fence  them  in  with  many  thorns 

Of  giggling  shyness :  when  vour  finger's  pricked 

You  find  you've  scrambled  for  a  fooush  thing 

Not  worth  yoi^*  silly  wearing  when  it's  won. 

Not  such  is  she :  she  has  no  storm  of  words, 

Pelting  like  hail-drops  till  you  bide  your  face ; 

No  bread-and-butter  sentiment  has  she 

?"or  a  fourth  cup  of  gossip  round  the  um — 

But  she  is  outward  cold  and  calm  of  eye. 

Pale-browed,  low- voiced,  and  round  her  as  she  moves 

There  is  an  atmosphere  of  gracefulness. 
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Inscparato  as  fragrance  from  the  rose. 

Or  gentle  chimings  from  a  running  water. 

Once  and  again  most  heedlessly  you  gaze 

On  the  white  marble  of  her  lineaments, 

And  on  her  half-proud  eye,  and  turn  away : 

Once  and  again  you  see  uie  many  shafts 

Of  vulgar  flattery  or  of  common  saws. 

Slip  on  the  polished  ice  of  her  disdain — 

And  ask  yourself,  perhaps,  •'  Has  she  a  heart  ?" 

But  a  few  months,  and  now  through  all  your  dreams 

There  is  a  still  sweet  face,  a  low  sweet  voice. 

An  eye,  deep-calm  as  some  rock-cinctured  bay, 

Ajfentle  form,  a  footstep  that  you  know. 

Which  makes  strange  tunes  go  moving  through  your  brain. 

And  there  are  times  when  silent  actions  speak 

Of  quiet  principle  ;  as  bells  of  foam 

Clustered  in  silence  where  the  current  works. 

Show  the  deep  meaning  of  the  under-tide. 

And  there  are  times  when  strongly-tix'd  reserve 

Betrays  some  casual  lesson,  leam'd  in  ways 

Too  high  and  holy  for  a  lightsome  strain. 

And  there  are  times  when  something  passes  o*er 

The  brow  of  snow,  a  flash  of  rosy  lignt  5 

Win,  if  you  can,  that  alabaster  vase. 

There  is  a  lamp  of  precious  oil  within  I 

Others  more  startling  and  more  beautiful. 

None  half  so  gentle,  so  expantive  none : 

Others  more  rich  in  gew-gaw  words  of  coarse, 

None  half  so  dear  in  womanly  reserve : 

Not  cold,  but  pure ;  not  proud,  but  taught  to  know 

That  the  heart's  treasure  is  a  holy  thing ; 

Not  loving  many,  not  of  many  loved. 

Yet  loving  weU,  and  loved  beyond  compare ; 

A  light  too  gentle,  save  for  purffM  eye 

Of  some  young  poet  lapped  in  dreams  divine ; 

A  flower  too  debcate  for  vulgar  scent. 

Leading  a  purer  life  within  its  sheath. 

Fed  without  noise,  on  silver  drops  of  Heaven  t 
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IRISH  PR0PSIET0R8HIP.* 


To  what  guidance  is  Ireland  now  to  be 
consigned  ?  By  what  influence  is  she  to 
be  directed?  Directed sh» must  be.  As 
well  might  the  tottering  footsteps  of 
helpless  infancy  be  left  to  struggle  un- 
aided in  their  embarrassed  course*  as 
the  people  of  Ireland  be  abandoned  in 
the  helplessness  of  their  ignorance,  in- 
dolence,  and  wretchedness,  to  their 
own  unassisted-guidance.  They  have 
been  rescued — the  country,  thank  God* 
has  been  rescued  from  the  attempts  of 
the  republicans  and  revolutionists ; 
we  have  been  preserved  from  the  con- 
trol of  that  wicked  party  whose  de- 
clared object  was  confiscation,  and  the 
overthrow  of  all  existing  institutions ; 
whose  avowed  instrument  was  terror. 
To  whom,  then,  are  the  people  of  Ire- 
land to  be  consigned?  Is  there  any 
class  in  existence — can  any  class  be 
created — or  can  any  existing  class  be 
so  modified  as  to  be  peculiarly  adapted, 
from  their  position  and  influence,  to 
spread  among  the  people  that  know- 
ledge, energy,  and  self-reliance  which 
can  alone  raise  them  from  their  pre- 
sent degradation,  and  place  them  in 
the  manly  attitude  of  independence  ? 

The  inquiry  is  one  which  derives  pe- 
culiar importance  from  the  present  junc- 
ture of  our  affairs.  We  wish  distinctly 
to  be  understood  as  not  being  about  to 
enter,  in  this  article,  into  any  review 
of  the  recent  attempt  of  a  few  bad 
men  to  add  the  horrors  of  civil  war  to 
our  other  miseries.  It  is  not  while  our 
indignation  is  yet  strong  against  the 
traitors,  still  less  while  the  penalty  of 
their  treason  is  awaiting  them,  that  we 
could  most  efficiently,  or  most  becom- 
ingly, discharge  that  duty.  But  it  is 
notorious,  that  when  the  daring  of  the 
rebel  leaders  had  at  length  approached 
its  climax  —  when,  from  within  the 
cells  of  Newgate,  and  from  the  hills 
of  Limerick  and  Tipperary,  they 
called  the  people  to  arms — that  then, 
at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  not  until 


then,  the  Roman  Catholic  priest- 
hood actively  interposed,  and  added 
their  persuasions  to  the  sterner  in- 
fluences of  the  soldiery  and  constabu- 
lary, to  save  the  people  from  the  de- 
struction which  was  awaiting  them. 
**  And  now  for  these  courtesies  they 
must  need  have  moneys."  It  is  more 
than  rumoured,  that  it  is  in  contem- 
plation of  government  to  make  large 
concessions  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood,  as  an  acknowledgment  for 
the  past,  and  a  retainer  for  future 
services.  And  it  is  not  a  little 
ominous  in  support  of  this  rumour, 
that  just  at  this  juncture  we  should 
have  the  colonial  secretary  directing 
that  theRoman  Catholic  prelates  should 
take  precedence  next  after  the  Pro- 
testant prelates  of  equal  degree  (a 
Roman  Catholic  archbishop,  therefore, 
before  a  Protestant  bishop) — and  also 
directing  that  they  should  be  addressed 
by  the  same  appellations  that  are  ac- 
corded to  the  prelates  of  the  Church 
of  England.  We  have,  too,  the  home 
secretary  speaking  of  the  necessity  of 
glebe-houses  for  the  Irish  parish- 
priests.  And  we  have  her  Majesty's 
representative  in  Ireland,  requesting 
Archbishop  Murray  to  submit  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Pope,  the  most 
important  provisions  regarding  the 
Irish  government  colleges.  The  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  puts  himself  in 
communication  with  the  pope,  not  as  a 
temporal  prince,  (a  character  to  which 
he  has  just  now  very  slight  pretensions) 
but  as  a  sovereign  pontiff,  claiming 
spiritual  control  over  her  Miyesty's 
subjects  in  Ireland.  He  acknowledges 
him  in  this  capacity — "As  I  enter- 
tain,** he  says,  "a  profound  venera- 
tion for  the  character  of  the  pope, 
and  implicitly  rely  upon  his  upright 
judgment,  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I 
now  ask  your  grace  to  submit  these 
statutes  to  the  consideration  of  his 
holiness.*'     These  statutes  he  states 


•  •*  Digest  of  Evidence  taken  before  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  of  Inquiry 
into  the  State  of  the  Law  and  Practice  in  respect  to  the  Occupation  of  Land  in 
Ireland.  Part  II.*"  London  :  Bigg  and  Son,  Parliament-street.  Dublin :  Hodges 
and  Smith,  Grafton-street.     1648. 
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to  be  the  most  important  regardiDg 
the  religious  discipline  of  the  colleges* 
and  he  does  this  after  having  sworn 
that  no  foreign  prelate^  prince,  poten- 
tate*  or  power  bath  or  ought  to  have 
anj  control,  religions  or  otherwise,  in 
these  realms.  Is  it,  then,  hj  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  priesthood  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  Irish  people  is  to  be 
adranced? 

Eniphaticallj  we  saj,  it  is  not.  Ig- 
norance is  one  great  blight  that  rests 
upon  our  land — what  department  of 
knowledge  will  be  encouraged  by  the 
Cbnrch  of  Rome?  Ireland  has,  for 
ag«s,  been  the  stronghold  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  faith,  and  what  is  her 
present  position,  even  in  the  simplest 
and  elementary  branches  of  learning  ? 
What  parish-priest  has  established  a 
school,  or  in  any  other  way  promoted 
the  learning  of  his  flock  ?  W  hen  the  go- 
rernnient  offered  national  education  to 
the  people,  the  Roman  Catholic  priest- 
hood, indeed,  eagerly  grasped  at  the  Na- 
tional Schools,  but  the  motive  was  ob- 
vions — it  was  in  order  to  forestall  the 
ministers  of  the  Established  Church — 
and  they  succeeded  in  doing  so.  This 
necessity,  however,  was  forced  upoii 
them.  With  a  people  so  eminently  in- 
telh'g^nt  and  acute  as  the  Irish,  the 
smallest  acquirement,  the  mere  art  of 
reading,  must  ever  be  formidable  to  a 
system  so  palpably  erroneous  and  in- 
defensible as  that  of  Romanism — it  is 
only  by  the  most  incessant  watchful- 
ness, the  most  painful  solicitude,  that 
it  can  be  kept  comparatively  innoxious. 
The  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  know 
this  well ;  even  already  the  increased 
intelligence  of  the  country,  limited 
though  it  be,  is  beginning  to  shake 
their  authority,  and  most  eagerly  would 
they  avail  themselves  of  any  increase 
of  power  to  crush  that  enlightenment 
which  is  so  formidable  to  them,  and  to 
perpetuate  the  ignorance  on  which 
their  authority  depends.  As  to  indus- 
trial education,  it  is,  of  course,  out  of 
their  power — no  department  of  know- 
ledge can  possibly  be  promoted  through 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy. 

The  want  of  industry  and  self-reli- 
ance— the  habit  of  referring  every  evil 
to  the  political  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try, and  crying  out  to  government  for 
every  improvement  in  their  condition — 
is  another  vice  peculiar  to  Ireland.  Is 
this  likely  to  be  abated  by  increasing 
the  power  of  the  priesthood  ?    We  are 


entirely  convinced  that  at  no  time,  and 
under  no  circumstances,  will  a  Romish 
ecclesiastic  be  a  well-dfected  subject 
of  a  Protestant  state ;  and  while  the 
clergy  of  that  Church  has  political  in- 
fluence with  its  people,  it  will  be  di- 
rected, in  every  conceivable  way,  to 
engender  distrust  and  disaffection  to- 
wards the  institutions  and  the  social 
order  of  the  Protestant  country  in  which 
they  live  ;  and  the  lesson  which  teaches 
that  the  evils,  both  physical  and  moral, 
to  which  the  country  is  exposed,  is  to 
be  referred  to  the  rule  of  the  heretic 
and  the  Sassenach,  will  be  the  one 
which  will  be  most  sedulously  and 
perseveringly  inculcated.  Nothing  is 
more  common  with  writers  upon  Ire- 
land than  to  reject  the  influence  of  the 
Romish  Church,  as  conducing  to  the 
degradation  of  the  country ;  and  to 
do  so  upon  the  grounds,  that  in  Lom- 
bardy,  Flanders,  and  other  states  where 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith  is  professed, 
the  highest  industry  and  prosperity  is 
to  be  found.  But  without  pausing 
here  to  examine  into  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  such  countries,  or  to 
inquire  how  far  the  spiritual  indepen- 
dence and  right  of  private  judgment, 
which  Protestantism  asserts  must  fitf- 
cessarily  give  a  vigour  and  self-reli- 
ance which  will  extend  to  every  action 
of  life,  it  must  at  once  strike  our  read- 
ers that  there  is  one  broad  distinction 
between  Ireland  and  those  other  coun- 
tries, which  is  this — that  in  the  latter, 
the  most  injurious  of  the  political  in- 
fluences of  Romanism  is  entirely  un- 
developed. That  antagonism  which 
sets  one  portion  of  the  country — and 
that  the  most  ignorant  and  dependent 
— in  bitter  enmity  to  the  rest  of  their 
fellow-subjects  and  to  their  rulers,  is 
unknown  in  those  countries,  where  all, 
both  rulers  and  subjects,  are  of  the 
same  faith — this  spirit  can  there  find 
no  place.  It  is  only  in  Ireland  that 
the  Romish  ecclesiastics  are  called 
upon  to  evoke  it;  and  Ireland  alone 
attests  the  ruin  which  its  malignity 
has  occasioned. 

Respect  for  the  laws,  and  submis- 
sion to  them,  is  hardly  less  essential 
to  the  prosperity  of  a  people,  than  in- 
dustry and  knowledge — and  here  again 
the  operation  of  the  same  principle 
which  we  have  just  noticed,  will  for 
ever  disqualify  the  Romish  clergy  of 
Ireland  from  inculcating  these  pre- 
cepts.     Not  to  go  back  to  the  past 
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history  of  the  country,  which  we  no- 
ticed at  some  length  m  our  last  nam- 
her,  who  was  it  that  fostered  and 
kept  alive  the  rankling  spirit  of  rebel- 
lion for  the  last  twenty  years? — the 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood.  They 
it  was  who  supported  the  late  Mr. 
O'Connell  throughoat  his  entire  ca- 
reer ;  they  who  collected  his  repeal  rent 
from  their  impoverished  flocks,  amount- 
ing as  it  did,  occasionally,  to  three 
thousand  pounds  a-week;  they  who  an- 
nually held  the  begging-box  in  their 
chapels  for  the  O'Connell  tribute,  and 
in  this  form  of  exaction  drained  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
more  for  the  mendicant  patriot ;  they 
who  were,  to  a  roan,  enrolled  in  the 
seditious  confederacy  of  Conciliation 
Hall ;  they  who  encouraged  the  circu- 
lation of  treasonable  and  inflammatory 
publications  among  their  ignorant  and 
excitable  people;  they  who,  by  their 
speeches,  by  their  acts,  and  even  by 
their  altar  denunciations,  created  that 
seditious  material  which  wicked  dema- 
gogues have  ever  had  thus  ready  to 
their  hand,  to  direct  to  whatever  pur- 
poses of  evil  their  interest  or  their  bad 
passions  might  suggest ;  they  who  al- 
lowed the  misguided  people  to  be 
brought  to  the  very  verge  of  insurrec- 
tion ;  they  whose  chapel-bells  rung 
the  alarum  ;  they  who  never  inter- 
posed until  the  bayonet  of  the  British 
soldier  was  flxed,  and  the  artilleryman 
stood  by  his  gun,  and,  more  formidable 
still,  until  the  loyalty  of  Protestant 
Ireland  was  aroused,  and  her  Saxon 
people,  with  the  spirit  which  descend- 
ed to  them  from  three  races  of  con- 
querors, declared  that  they  would 
maintain  to  the  last  the  institutions  of 
the  country:  then,  indeed,  and  not 
until  then,  it  was  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood,  despairing  of  suc- 
cess, and  fearing  the  consequences  of 
defeat,  interposed  their  influence  to 
keep  the  people  from  the  destruction 
which  awaited  their  road  atteropt  at 
insurrection.  Are  these  the  men  to 
whose  direction  the  people  of  Ireland 
should  be  consigned?  Never  at  any 
time  will  the  Roman  CathoUc  priest- 
hood teach  their  flocks  submission  to 
the  laws  of  England;  their  hostility 
to  it  is  founded  on  the  nature  of  things, 
and  is  unquenchable. 

There  is,  moreover,  as  was  well  ob- 
served by  Lord  Stanley,  on  a  recent  oc- 
casion, in  the  House  of  Lords,  "  a  jea- 


lousy of  conflicting  authority,'*  whicb> 
even  when  the  Roman  Catholic  priests 
do  interfere  in  the  cause  of  order,  leads 
them  to  do  so  in  a  manner  which  can 
best  impair  the  authority  of  the  law. 
"  There  is,*'  said  that  noble  lord, 
**  among  the  great  portion  of  the 
clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
a  sort  of  jealousy  of  conflicting  au- 
thorities, which  leads  them  to  be  more 
backward  than  other  classes  of 'the 
community  to  exercise  their  influence 
to  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace 
by  means  of  the  law.  He  believed 
then,  and  he  believed  now,  that  the 
prevalent  feeling  among  them  was, 
that  it  was  for  their  interest  that 
the  preservation  of  the  public  peace 
should  be  attributed  to  their  own  in- 
fluence and  exertions,  rather  than  to 
the  operation  of  law ;  and,  conse- 
quently, they  were  backward  in  gor- 
ing their  assistance  to  those  whose 
business  it  was  to  put  the  law  in  force." 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  that 
in  no  respect  whatsoever  can  the 
people  of  Ireland  be  benefited  by  the 
exaltation  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy.  To  speak  of  it  as  a  conces- 
sion, which  is  to  allay  the  malignity  of 
the  priests  against  the  Saxon  and  the 
heretic,  is  worse  than  idle.  By  the 
evidence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  pre- 
lates and  leaders,  in  1825,  Ireland 
was  to  have  been  tranquillised  by  the 
grant  of  Emancipation.  We  then 
had  heard  nothing  of  <' taking  justice 
by  instalments,"  of  which  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell afterwards  taught  us  so  much. 
Well,  Emancipation  was  granted,  and 
how  was  the  concession  followed  up, 
and  the  pledge  of  tranquillity  re- 
deemed? By  the  tithe  war  of  the 
succeeding  years,  and  by  the  persecu- 
tion and  murder  of  Protestant  clergy, 
and  their  proctors  and  bailiffs.  Tithes 
were  then  conceded— ten  bishoprics 
were  conceded — the  corporations  were 
conceded — Ireland  has  been  conceded 
into  insurrection;  but  the  Romish 
priesthood  have  not  abated  one  tittle 
of  their  disloyalty,  while,  by  every 
concession,  they  have  been  guning 
force  and  daring,  to  make  it  more 
manifest  and  more  formidable. 

If  the  attention  of  the  government 
be  directed  to  the  aggrandisement  of 
this  class — to  increasing  their  power 
and  influence,  as  we  fear  it  is— it 
grossly  misapprehends  the  position  of 
the  Irish  people,  and  the  means  by 
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which  their  condition  may  be  raised. 
Any  course  more  unworthy  of  a  great 
statesman,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine. 
To  reward  those  men^  and  to  increase 
their  power,  who  have  persevered  to 
rebellion^  and  will  continue  to  perse- 
vere, in  the  agitation  of  a  measure, 
which  this  very  minister  has  declared, 
that  while  life  is  in  him  he  never  will 
concede — men,  who  have  for  their 
maxim,  for  their  golden  rule,  *'  Eng- 
land's weakness  is  Ireland's  oppor- 
tiinity,*'  are  to  be  clothed  with  power 
by  the  prime  minister  of  England. 
We  would  say  that  such  fatuity  was 
without  a  precedent,  but  that  we  re- 
collect that  the  patronage  of  Ireland 
was  handed  over  to  the  late  Mr. 
O'Connell  by  those  very  ministers, 
in  consideration  of  his  support,  and  this 
while  his  denunciation  of  them,  as 
"  base,  bloody,  and  brutal,"  was  still 
ringing  in  their  ears;  and  that  he 
continued  to  gather  in  the  rent — to 
pocket  the  tribute,  to  agitate  repeal, 
to  foment  sedition,  and  to  distribute 
the  patronage  of  the  crown  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  under  the  present 
Whig  ministers. 

Nor  even  if  the  Roman  Catholic 
priests  were  as  much  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  education,  order,  and  social 
advancement,  as  we  believe  them  to 
be  the  opposite,  would  we  say  that 
they  were  the  class  through  whom  the 
regeneration  of  Ireland  was  to  be 
accomplished,  or  the  men  by  whom 
these  objects  could  be  most  effectually 
promoted.  The  influence  of  the 
Komish  priesthood  is  not  of  that  cha- 
nuiter  which,  if  ever  so  well  directed, 
can  best  conduce  to  the  advancement 
of  a  people.  It  is  founded,  not  upon 
love,  not  upon  sympathy,  not  upon 
reverence,  but  simply  upon  fear.  It 
is  idle  to  speak  of  any  sympathy  be- 
tween the  Irish  priest  and  the  Irish 
peasant,  founded  on  the  circumstance 
of  the  priests  being  taken  from  the 
ranks  of  the  people.  From  the  mo- 
ment that  he  is  set  apart  for  the 
priesthood  in  his  father's  cabin,  he 
•wogates  to  himself  a  diversity  of  in- 
terest, of  object,  and  of  motive,  from 
the  rest  of  his  fellows,  and  it  is  con- 
ceded to  him.  The  monastic  disci- 
pline of  his  education  completely  es- 
tranges him  from  all  ties  of  family 
and  kindred.  The  learning  which  he 
acquires,  wholly  inappreciable  as  it  is 
by  the  people,  and  the  power  with 


which  he  is  invested,  leads  them  to  re- 
gard him  as  a  person  altogether  of  a 
superior    order    to    themselves,    and 
totally  removed  from  their    sphere, 
while  it  inflates  him  with  the  vulgar 
arrogance  which    completes  the    es- 
trangement    Who  is  their  arbiter  in 
their  disputes?     Their  landlord,  an 
intelligent  neighbour,  but  never  the 
priest.     To  whom  do  they  apply  for 
relief  in  times  of  famine  or  of  sick- 
ness ?     To  the  Protestant  clergyman, 
to  the  neighbouring  gentry  or  farmers, 
to  the  more  fortunate  of  their  own 
class,  but  in  no  case  to  the  priest. 
The  very  beggars  let  his  reverence 
pass  by  unimportuned.  The  Protestant 
clergyman,  with  his  large  family,  his 
hea\7  charges,   his  double  poor-rates 
(an  iniquity  which  it  appears  by  the 
circular  which  Messrs.  Hamilton  and 
Napier  have  just  addressed  to  their 
constituents,  the  present  government 
are  determined  to  uphold),  has  his  soup- 
kitchen,  and  such  other  measures  of 
relief  as  his  benevolence  suggests,  and 
his  resources,  by  the  utmost  strain  to 
which  he  can  subject  them,  admits  of ; 
and  he  is  loved  by  the  people,  and,  if 
left  to  their  own  guidance,  they  would 
unvaryingly  manifest  their  attachment. 
The  parish  priest  attends  at  public 
meetings,    browbeats     an    obnoxious 
magistrate  or  public  officer,  but  the 
people  are  shrewd  enough  to  see  that 
he  never  subjects  himself  to  the  slight- 
est inconvenience  or  pecuniary  sacrifice 
to  relieve  the  most  urgent  of  their 
wants.     They  dare  not  disclose  to  him 
any  improvement  in  their  condition, 
for  fear  it  would  increase  his  exaction 
of   his    dues.      The  priest  and    the 
farmer  live  in  this  respect  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  mutual  suspicion  and 
watchfulness.     From  the  altar,   the 
pulpit,  and  the  confessional,  the  pay- 
ment of  their  dues  is  dunned  into  the 
people  with  much  more  earnest  impor- 
tunity than  any  other  article  of  faith ; 
there  is  no  sympathy  whatsoever  be- 
tween them.    No,  it  is  by  the  terror  of 
the  priest's  power,  by  the  dread  of 
the  priest's  curse,  that  his  influence  is 
maintained — it  is  by  the  mystic  dread 
of  falling  under  the  ban  of  the  church^ 
by  the  superstitious  fear  of  being  denied 
its  last  rites,  that  his  tyranny  is  upheld. 
It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  if  other- 
wise estranged  from  them,  as  he  is, 
the  priest  is  endeared  to  the  people 
as  a  minister  of  their  religion.     We 
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entertain  very  strong  doubts  as  to 
the  attachment  of  the  Irish  people  to 
their  religious  faith,  as  such^  however 
they  may  be  wedded  to  it  for  its  poli- 
tical associations.  We  are  not  abont 
to  enter  into  this  subject  now  ;  but 
we  would  say,  that  in  the  formal, 
heartleet  manner  in  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  priest  celebrates  the  services 
of  his  church — services  which  the 
people  do  not  understand,  and  the 
very  language  of  which  is  unintelligpible 
to  them  ;  and  in  the  unfeeling  way  in 
which  money  is  demanded  for  the  ad- 
ministering its  rites,  ay,  even  the  last 
rite  of  extreme  unction,  there  is  no- 
thing, there  can  be  nothing,  to  engage 
the  affections  of  the  people.  Let  but 
intelligence  and  independence  prevail 
in  the  land,  and  the  priestly  power  is 
overthrown.  There  is  no  affection, 
no  sympathy,  beyond  the  fellowship  in 
sedition,  to  support  it.  But  through 
the  very  men  who  are  themselves  in- 
terested in  keeping  the  people  igno- 
rant and  disaffected,  enlightenment 
and  prosperity  never  can  be  diffused. 
It  would  be  the  most  hollow  clap- trap 
that  ever  minister  descended  to,  to 
affect  to  promote  the  interests  of  Ire- 
land by  the  advancement  of  its  priests ; 
it  would  hold  him  up  to  the  contempt 
and  scorn  of  all  men  of  sense  or  worth, 
and  to  the  just  indignation  of  the 
loyal  Protestants  of  Ireland,  the  main- 
stay of  order  and  of  the  English 
authority,  but  whose  affection  and 
allegiance  it  would  go  far  to  es- 
trange. 

No ;  there  must  be.  no  tampering 
with  treason  ;  it  is  by  agency  and  in- 
fluences very  different  from  that  of  the 
priests  that  the  country  is  to  be  ad- 
vanced. We  are  entirely  convinced 
that  the  destiny  of  Ireland  rests  with 
the  proprietors  of  the  soil.  Govern- 
ment can  do  much,  by  vigorously  up- 
holding the  laws,  and  sternly  suppres- 
sing sedition,  but  otherwise  it  can  do 
little,  except  by  a  few — a  very  few — 
wholesale  enactments.  Emigration  is 
impracticable.  A  forced  system  of  ma- 
nufactures, if  it  were  possible,  would 
be  most  injurious,  so  long  as  the  great 
manufacture  of  all — the  manufacture  of 
the  land — is  not  developed  to  ofie-twen- 
tieth  of  its  productive  power.  Public 
works  are  but  a  temporary  expedient, 
and  necessarily  limited  in  their  extent — 
the  state  never  can  take  on  itaelf  the  of- 
fice of  employing  the  whole  dinengaged 


labor  of  the  country.  No  ;  it  is  on  the 
right  adjustment  of  the  relations  of 
landlord  and  tenant^  putting  both  par- 
ties in  a  position  to  discharge  their 
respective  duties,  and  giving  them  an 
incentive  to  do  so,  and  restoring  confi- 
dence and  harmony  to  this  most  deUoate 
relation,  that  the  hope  of  Ireland  now 
rests.  .  We  believe  it  is  perfectly  pos- 
sible to  bring  about  so  desirid>le  Ji 
change,  but  it  cannot  be  accomplished 
at  once — the  evils  of  centuries  cannot 
be  remedied  in  a  day. 

As  we  stated  in  our  last  number,  a 
great  amount  of  the  soil  of  Ireland  is 
vested  in  proprietors  whose  estaiss 
are  deeply  involved  in  such  a  host  of 
mortgages,  annuities,  judgment-debli, 
and  other  incnmbrances,  that  it  is  per- 
fectly impossible  they  can  discharge 
the  duties  which  they  owe  to  them- 
selves, their  tenantry,  or  the  country. 
The  owner  has  no  interest  in  theland-^ 
its  income  goes  to  these  incuml»'ancevs, 
who  have  no  concern  for  its  improve- 
ment. It  must  always  be  borne  in 
mind,  when  dealing  with  this  subject, 
that  the  ownership  of  land  is  of  a  very 
peculiar  character — it  is  not  a  natural, 
it  is  a  social  right.  The  state  confers  it 
upon  certain  proprietors  for  the  beneit 
of  all,  and  is  perfectly  entitled  to  im- 
pose the  conditions  on  which  it  shall 
be  enjoyed.  This  right  is  practically 
exercised  in  all  countries  by  the  seve- 
ral laws  which  everywhere  prevail,  as  to 
the  mode  of  descent  of  landed  pro- 
perty, and  by  the  limitations  which  are 
imposed  on  the  devising  power  of  iU 
owners.  It  is  given  to  its  possessors 
to  use,  and  not  to  destroy  ;  and  the 
reason  is  obvious ;  for  while  **  limited 
in  extent,  all  must  ultimately  derive 
their  support  from  it."  We  proposed, 
then,  that  such  heavily-encumbered 
estates  should  be  sold— >that  some  pro- 
perly-constituted authority  should  be 
appointed  to  determine  upon,  and  con- 
duct such  sales  under  the  court  of 
chancery — that  the  purchasers,  on  de- 
positing their  purchase-money,  should 
have  a  perfectly  clear  title,  as  at  present 
under  the  railway  acts — that  the  pnr- 
chase-money  should  be  invested  in 
the  public  securities,  and  the  several 
incumbrancers  draw  their  interest, 
according  to  their  respective  prior- 
ities, fi-om  the  government  fund  in- 
stead of  from  the  land,  and  that  if  aoy 
of  the  incumbrancers  objected  to  this 
security,  it  should  be  open  to  such 
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persons  to  institute  a  suit  to  realise  his 
demand  from  this  fund,  as  he  maj  at 
present  institute  a  suit  to  realise  his 
demandt  hj  the  sale  of  the  estate  on 
which  he  b  an  incumbrancer.  We  also 
ad?ocatedy  to  the  best  of  our  abititj,  the 
principle  of  the  bill  which  was  then 
before  parliament*  for  bringing  encum- 
bered estates^  in  all  cases  where  suits 
affecting  such  estates  should  be  institu- 
ted, at  once  to  a  sale ;  without  waiting  to 
determine  on  the  conflicting  rights  of 
hosts  of  claimants  in  all  the  protracted 
delay  of  a  cause  in  chancery*  leaving 
these  parties  to  assert  their  rights  to 
the  pUTchase-money — the  produce  of 
such  sale ;  but  letting  the  land  itself 
at  once  go  free  into  the  hands  of  the 
parchaser*  thereby  avoiding  the  heavy 
expense*  and  unavoidable  mismanage- 
ment of  receivers  under  courts  of  equity. 
The  arguments  by  which  we  en- 
deavoured to  sustain  these  measures* 
we  will  not  here  weary  our  readers  by 
repeating.  But  we  may  observe*  that 
oar  attention  has  been  called*  by  the 
evidence  of  Dr.  Longfield  before  Lord 
Devon's  commission*  to  a  peculiar  dis- 
advantage nnder  which  the  encumber- 
ed lands  of  Ireland  labour*  and  which* 
in  our  judgment*  increases  the  neces- 
sity for  the  measure  we  propose  for  th/B 
compulsory  sale  of  such  estates.  It 
arises  from  the  practice*  which  has 
long  prevailed  in  Ireland,  of  borrow- 
ing money  on  judgments*  which  over- 
ride the  entire  property  of  which  the 
borrower  is  possessed  at  the  time  of 
the  loan*  or  which  he  may*  at  any  time 
subsequently,  acquire*  instead  of  bor- 
rowing* as  in  England*  on  the  security 
of  a  mortgage  of  a  sufficient  portion  of 
the  estate*  by  which  practice  that  por- 
tion of  property  included  in  the  mort- 
gage is  alone  liable  to  the  debt.  By 
the  English  practice,  if  the  lender 
wishes  to  raise  his  money*  he  files  his 
bill  for  the  foreclosure  merely  of  the 
mor^aged  property  ;  whereas  in  Ire- 
land* the  judgment-creditor  must  file 
his  bill  for  the  sale  of  all  the  estate  of 
bis  debtor*  no  matter  how  great  its 
extent*  or  how  numerous  the  incum- 
brancers* all  of  whom  must  be  parties 
to  the  suit.  To  encounter  all  tne  risk 
and  expense  of  such  a  suit*  for  the  pur- 
pose of  realising  a  demand  of*  perhaps* 
some  few  hundred  pounds*  would*  of 
oonrse*  be  the  extreme  of  folly.  Few 
oreditors  would  be  ill-advised  enough 
to  attempt  it— and  thus  the  Irish  sys- 


tem of  raising  money  is  an  effectual 
bar  to  land  being  brought  freely  into 
commerce ;  it  contravenes  the  policy 
of  all  the  law  against  tying  up  estates 
for  perpetuity*  and  it  ties  them  up  in 
the  most  destructive  manner*  clogged 
with  a  number  of  incumbrancers*  who 
have  no  immediate  interest  in  their 
improvement,  or  no  control  over  their 
management.  Dr.  Longfield  proposes* 
as  a  remedy  for  this  particular  evil* 
that  judgments  should  not  be  a  lien 
on  estates  in  the  hands  of  a  purchaser  ; 
and  that  conseauently  a  person  in  want 
of  money  would  be  obliged  to  sell  or 
mortgage  a  portion  of  his  property 
commensurate  to  his, wants*  without 
encumbering  his  whole  estate.  Dr. 
Longfield's  suggestion  would  imquee- 
tionahly  meet  this  particular  evil ;  his 
proposal*  however*  it  occurs  to  us, 
would  need  some  modification ;  for 
we  hardly  suppose  that  the  learned 
gentleman  would  include  ''judgments 
in  case"  in  his  proposal — that  is*  judg- 
ments obtained  in  actions  at  law  for 
the  recovery  of  debt.  If  he  were  to 
do  so*  he  would,  as  it  appears  to  us* 
materially  interfere  with  the  rights  of 
creditors.  The  evil,  however*  which 
he  notices*  taken  with  the  other  evils 
which  we  have  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  heavily  encumbered  estates* 
presses  on  us  the  conviction  that  some 
carefully-considered  measure  must  be 
at  once  devised  for  bringing  to  sale 
all  such  estates  in  which  the  legal 
owner  has  no  beneficial  interest*  or 
none  in  comparison  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  property. 

And  here  we  may  mention  the  very 
great  injustice  that  is  done  by  allow- 
ing mortgagees  and  other  incum- 
brancers upon  property  to  receive  the 
full  amount  of  their  interest*  without 
contributing  anything  to  the  very 
heavy  public  charges*  the  whole  bur- 
den of  which  is  now  thrown  upon  the 
proprietor.  If  a  man  with  £5fiQ0  to 
invest*  chooses  to  purchase  an  estate, 
he  must  bear  its  proportion  of  poor- 
rates,  county  cess*  and  other  taxes ; 
but  if  he  prefers  lending  hb  £5,000 
on  an  adjacent  property*  he  escapes  all 
these  burdens  entirely*  and  throws  the 
whole  of  them  on  the  embarrassed  bor- 
rower. A  landlord  with  an  estate 
worth  £&fiOO  a-year*  and  not*  per- 
haps* £500  a-year  nett  surplus  for  his 
own  support,  is  obliged*  by  the  pre- 
sent system,  out  of  this  miserable  rem- 
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nant>  to  defray  all  the  public  burthens 
to  which  the  whole  estate  is  rated^ 
while  the  mortgagee  and  other  credi- 
ton  escape  free.  This  is  a  crying  in- 
justice to  the  landlord,  and  it  com- 
pletes  the  impossibility  of  his  doing 
anything  for  the  improvement  of  his 
*  property.  The  pressure  of  this  evil 
called  forth  the  following  remonstrance 
from  the  Galway  grand  jury  for  the 
present  summer  assizes,  in  an  address 
adopted  by  them  to  the  House  of 
Commons : — 

"That  we  humbly  entreat  of  your 
honourable  house  to  consider  the  hard- 
ship and  injustice  of  laying  the  whole 
burden  of  relieving  the  country's  desti- 
tution on  the  landlords  alone,  who  are 
themselves  suffering  so  deeply  from  the 
national  calamity  ;  while  other  parties, 
deriving  large  incomes  from  land,  with- 
out trouble  or  loss^  contribute  nothing 
to  its  support." 

We  earnestly  hope  that  the  prayer 
of  this  remonstrance,  founded  as  it  is 
on  the  plainest  justice  to  the  peti- 
tioners} and  most  obvious  policy  to  the 
country  at  large,  may  command  the 
attention  which  it  merits  in  the  impe- 
rial parliament. 

As  regards  properties  which  are  not 
thus  encumbered  by  debts,  but  which 
are  limited  in  strict  settlement,  we 
would  earnestly  recommend  that  power 
should  be  given  to  the  tenant-for-life 
to  make  such  permanent  improvements 
in  the  construction  of  buildings,  fences, 
drainage,  and  such-like,  as  would  be 
of  lasting  benefit  to  the  country,  and 
that  he  should  be  entitled  to  charge 
the  outlay  which  such  improvements 
would  amount  to  on  the  inheritance. 
An  alteration  in  the  law  in  this  respect 
is  greatly  needed  ;  it  is  the  more  ne- 
cessary now,  because  that  the  want  of 
some  such  power  in  persons  having  li- 
mited estates  has  drawn  down  the 
animadversions  of  very  many  well-in- 
tentioned men  on  the  existing  system 
of  entail  in  these  countries.  We  ex- 
amined this  subject  in  the  paper  in  our 
last  number,  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  and  there  expressed  our  clear 
conviction,  that  the  system  of  entail, 
limited  and  restricted  as  it  is  in  this 
country  and  in  England,  in  eminently 
conducive  to  the  well-being  of  fami- 
lies, and  of  the  very  essence  of  the 
English  constitution.  And  it  is  be- 
cause we  would  see  this  system  main- 


tained that  we  now  press  upon  the  le- 
gislature the  importance  of  obviating 
one  evil  to  which,  in  Ireland  at  least, 
it  is  subject — that,  namely,  of  barring 
any  outlay  for  improvement  of  estates. 
And  we  would  extend  this  power  of 
the  tenant-for-life  not  merely  against 
remainder-men,  but  against  cremtors. 
The  very  great  proportion  of  estates 
in  Ireland  are  of  that  class  in  which, 
although  the  landlord  has  a  clear  be- 
neficial interest,  they  are  yet  sub- 
ject to  a  certain  amount  of  encum- 
brances, as  well  as  limited  in  strict 
settlement.  We  believe  that  the  duty 
which  the  landlord  owes  to  his  estate, 
or  rather,  which  the  estate  owes  to 
the  whole  country,  is  a  prior  duty  to 
that  which  the  owner  of  the  estate 
can  contract  with  any  individual  cre- 
ditor. We  believe  that  no  man  to 
whom  the  state  has  entrusted  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  soil  of  the  country, 
*'from  which  all  must  derive  their 
support,*'  has  the  power  to  assign  that 
sacred  trust  to  a  number  of  mortgagees 
and  other  creditors,  who  have  no  inte- 
rest in  its  improvement,  or  control 
over  its  management,  and  to  leave  him- 
self without  the  means  or  the  power 
of  developing  its  utmost  resources. 
<'  I  think,"  says  Dr.  Longfield,  in  his 
evidence  before  the  Land  Commis- 
sion, ''that,  in  conscience,  a  man.  is 
not  able  to  give  a  greater  security  for 
the  payment  of  a  debt  than  that  sum 
which  remains  to  him  after  discharg- 
ing the  obligations  incident  to  the  pro- 
perty: and  the  creditor  cannot  com- 
plain if  the  state  deprives  the  debtor 
of  the  entire  of  the  property,  and  ap- 
plies to  the  payment  of  the  debt  that 
portion  of  the  property  which  the 
debtor,  but  for  the  aebt,  might  have 
applied  to  his  own  uses;  and  applies  the 
remainder  to  the  discharge  of  those 
imperfect  obligations,  whicn  cannot  be 
trusted  any  longer  to  the  discretion  of 
a  man  who  refuses  to  pay  his  debts. 
Then  your  principle  iSf  that  the  duty 
to  the  state  is  antecedent  to  the  duty  to 
the  creditor?  Yes."  And  such  we 
believe  would  be  the  principle  of  every 
constitutional  lawyer  who  would  be 
asked  his  opinion  on  the  subject.  And 
some  measures  acknowledging  and 
adopting  this  principle,  in  the  case  of 
Irish  estates,  we  earnestly  press  upon  the 
attention  of  parliament.  The  subject 
is  thus  mentioned  in  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioners :«. 
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'*It  freqaently  happens  that  large  es- 
tates  in  Ireland  are  held  by  the  proprie- 
tors in  strict  limitation  ;  and  the  pecu- 
niary circumstances  of  the  landed  pro- 
prietors generally,  arising  in  some  cases 
oat  of  family  charges,  and  resulting,  in 
others,  from  improvidence  or  careless- 

'  ness,  possibly,  of  former  proprietors, 
disable  many,  eren  of  the  best  disposed 
landlords,  from  improving  their  property, 
or  encouraging  improvement  among 
their  tenantry  in  tne  manner  which 
would  conduce  at  once  to  their  own 
interest  and  the  public  advantage.  Many 

.  of  the  evils  inciaent  to  the  occupation  of 

.  land  in  Ireland  may  be  attributed  to  this 

•  cause. 

*'  The  removal  of  impeditaoents,  as  far 
as  it  is  possible  to  remove  them,  has 

'  formed  the  subject  of  inquiry  and  re- 
mark by  the  Committee  in  1835,  on  pub- 
lic works,  and  various  suggestions  upon 
it  have  been  offered  to  us  in  the  coarse 
of  our  inquiry. 

"  In  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  that  Committee,  we  are  of  opi- 
nion that,  for  the  permanent  improve- 
ment of  an  estate,  confining  that  ex- 
pression to  such  operations  as  may 
properly  be  considered  of  an  agricultu- 
ral charactev,  tenants  for  life  and  other 
persons  under  legal  disability,  should 
be  empowered,  subject  to  proper  and 
efficient  restrictions,  to  charge  the  in- 
heritance to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
three  years*  income,  for  such  improve- 
ments, beine  bound  to  repay  the  princi- 
pal by  instalments  and  to  keep  down  the 
interest. 

*'  In  England  and  Ireland  powers  are 
frequently  given  by  parliament  to  trus- 
tees and  otSers  to  ffrant  long  leases,  and 
even  to  compel  siues  of  land  for  pur- 
poses considered  to  be  of  public  interest, 
when  the  instruments  under  which  the 
estate  is  held  has  given  no  such  power. 
It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  an  im- 
proved cultivation,  with  the  consequent 
increase  of  produce  from  the  soil,  and  of 
comfort  to  the  occupier,  are  not  matters 
of  private  or  individual  interest  only,  but 
are  intimately  connected  with  the  pre- 
senration  of  public  tranquillity  and  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  whole  empire.  It 
may  also  be  observed  that  in  the  statute  I 
and  2  Wm.  IV.  c.  33,  commonly  called  the 
Public  Works  Act,  and  also  in  a  still 
more  recent  statute,  1  and  2  Vict.  c.  55, 
the  principle  of  enabling  those  persons 
having  partial  interests  to  make  charges 
for  purposes  beneficial  to  the  estate,  has 
been  recognised.  We  hope,  therefore, 
that  an  efrective  measure,  founded  upon 
the  principles  to  which  we  have  now  re- 
ferred, may  soon  become  the  law  of  the 
land." 

Most  earnestly  do  we  concor  in  the 


hope  which  is  here  expressed.  Both 
the  measure  wlych  is  here  proposed, 
and  that  which  we  have  ventured  to 
suggest*  for  the  compulsory  sale  of  es- 
tates which  are  so  heavily  encumbered 
as  to  leave  tb«  proprietor  no  substan- 
tial interest^  would  require  much  care- 
ful and  anxious  deliberation.  We 
know  how  the  imperial  legislature  is, 
night  after  night,  engaged  with  the 
affairs  of  Ireland  ;  and  we  know  that 
the  demagogues  who  have  arrogated 
the  title  and  t>rought  reproach  upon 
the  name  of  patriots,  have  never  sub- 
mitted to  that  house  a  single  proposal 
adapted  to  the  real  interests  or  the 
country,  however  much  they  have  en- 
grossed its  time  in  the  consideration 
of  means  for  suppressing  the  crime 
and  outrage  which  their  selfish  agita- 
tion has  called  forth.  Such  men,  and 
their  measures  and  their  adherents, 
should  be  utterly  renounced  by  all 
good  men.  Avaricious  cupidity,  mor- 
bid vanity,  frenzied  ambition,  and  a 
frantic  hatred  of  England,  are  the 
springs  of  their  motives;  and  from 
these  no  good  to  the  country  can  ever 
arise:  every  measure  coming  from 
such  a  source  must  be  adapted  to  the 
passions  and  to'the  apprehensions  of  the 
populace^oftlie  mere  mob — <<to  split 
the  ears  of  the  groundlings. "  We  entreat 
of  the  English  and  Scotch  members, 
we  implore  of  our  Irish  members  who 
are  opposed  to  the  cause  of  anarchy 
and  revolution,  utterly  to  disregard 
these  Irish  agitators  and  their  pro- 
posals; to  assume  that  independence  in 
their  legislative  capacity  which  dis- 
tinguishes their  private  characters;  and 
regardless  of  applause,  and  contemning 
censure,  to  look  to  the  only  motive 
which  can  weigh  with  Christian  gen- 
tlemen— their  duty;  and  in  the  per- 
manent welfare  of  their  country,  to 
provide  a  lasting  monument  that  they 
have  vigorously  and  efficiently  dis- 
charged it. 

Now,  among  other  topics  which  the 
revolutionbts  have  latterly  been  forc- 
ing upon  the  Irbh  people,  is  a  demand 
for  what  is  termed  tenant-right.  The 
tenant-right  of  Ulster  is  a  term  with 
which  many  of  our  readers  are  fami- 
liar,  although,  strange  to  say,  there 
appears  to  be,  even  among  its  warmest 
advocates,  no  little  discrepancy  as  to 
its  signification.  It  is  sometimes  de- 
scribed as  being  a  compensation  paid 
to  the  outgoing  tenant,  by  his  suoces- 
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8or«  for  unezhaustod  improvements^ 
and  sometimes  as  hmug  compensation 
paid  for  the  mere  right  of  oocopanoy. 
It  has,  however^  no  legal  existence — 
it  is  a  mere  custom  which  prevails  over 
the  whole  of  Ulster  ;  aad  although  dis- 
approved of  by  very  numy  landlords,  it 
is  yet  tolerated  by  ail»  and  sanctioned  by 
some :  debts  are  secured  on  it*  and  family 
charges  are  laid  on  it.  It  was  thus  ex- 
plai^d,  on  a  recent  occasion,  by  Lord 
Londonderry^  in  the  House  of  Lords — 
**  According  to  the  tenant-right  of  Ul- 
ster, if  a  tenant  wished  to  sell  his  hold- 
ing,whether  there  was  alease  or  no  lease* 
provided  he  brought  a  competent  suc- 
cessor for  the  approbation  of  the  land- 
lord or  agent,  the  sale  took  place.  No 
inquiry  was  made  as  to  the  bargain 
between  man  and  man.  If  the  party 
purchasing  was  not,  in  the  landlord's 
mind,  eligible,  he  gave  his  veto,  and 
another  candidate  might  be  produced. 
If  no  purchaser  was  brought  forward, 
and  the  tenant  desired  to  quit,  or  if 
DO  rent  was  paid,  or  misconduct  oc- 
ourred*  the  landlord,  at  a  valuation 
open  to  the  opinion  of  all  upon  the 
estate,  gave  full  compensation  fcr 
outlay,  and  got  another  tenant." 

As  this  custom  is  thus  described  by 
Lord  Londonderry,  it  would  clearly 
seem  as  if  compensation  for  unexhaust- 
ed improvements,  and  this  alone,  was 
the  ol^ect  of  tenant-right.  It  is  impossi- 
ble, however*  we  must  confess*  to  re- 
concile this  view  with  the  very  high 
prices  which  are  paid  for  this  right* 
very  frequently  amounting*  as  they  do* 
to  ten  pounds,  and  twenty,  and  even 
thirty  pounds  an  acre.  Lord  George 
Hill  says  that  he  has  known  as  much 
as  forty  years'  purchase  g^ven  for  this 
right.  Improvement,  we  fear*  is  not 
carried  on  to  such  an  extent  as  this  ; 
and  the  evidence  before  the  Land  Com- 
missioners went  to  shew,  that  the  te- 
nant-right was  paid  in  many  cases 
where  no  improvement  whatsoever  had 
been  made,  and  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
improving  tenants  very  seldom  sold. 
It  would  seem,  then,  that  however  this 
custom  may  have  originated,  or  what- 
ever may  be  the  abstract  principle  on 
which  it  rests,  that  the  practice  is  to 
give  a  sum  much  larger  than  sufficient 
to  pay  for  any  improvements  which 
may  ordinarily  have  been  effected,  and 
this  extra  sum  can  only  be  regarded  as 
so  mvch  paid  for  the  occupancy  of  the 
htau    This  payment*  however,  does 


not  in  any  way  intarfore  vith  the  rent 
of  the  land,  for  it  is  open  to  the  land- 
lord at  any  time  to  lay  on  such  rent  as 
he  may  deem  reasonable.  **  The  new 
tenant*"  says  Mr.  Handcock*  Lord 
Lurgan's  agent*  and  one  of  the  most 
strenuous  supporters  of  this  custom* 
''has  no  actual  security  that  the  rent 
will  not  be  raised ;  but  in  practice  he 
ascertains  from  the  agent*  before  be 
purchases,  what  the  rent  is  likely  to 
be*  and  the  purchase  is  made  sabjeet 
to  that  rent." 

Notwithstanding  that  the  imme- 
diate pecuniary  interests  of  the  land- 
lord are  thus  unaffected*  and  that  he 
is  in  one  respect  a  gainer*  inasmuch 
as  the  usage  is  always  to  pay  any  ar- 
rears of  rent  which  are  due  by  the  out- 
going tenant*  out  of  the  sum  which  ia 
coming  to  him  for  his  good  will  of  the 
farm*  we  yet  cannot  but  feel  that  tiiia 
practice  of  obtaimng  a  perpetuity  by 
possession  is  an  injurious  one.  Theonlj 
conceivable  advantage  that  flows  ftoia 
it  is  this,  that  it  secures  to  the  tenant 
full  remuneration  for  that  to  which  he 
is  most  justly  entitled*  namely*  his  un- 
exhausted improvements;  but  it  does  so 
in  a  most  clumsy  and  arti&eial  man- 
ner ;  and  unless  its  exercise  be  most 
vigilantly  watched*  it  must  ioterfoe 
most  prejudicially  with  the  rights  <>f 
landlords.  Nothine  would  be  more 
natural  than  that  the  farmer*  who  would 
be  willing  to  pay  the  highest  amount 
to  the  outgoing  tenant  for  his  interest 
in  the  farm*  would  be  the  very  last  per- 
son whom  a  prudent  landlord  would  be 
willing  to  allow  upon  his  estate ;  and 
in  no  country  except  one  in  which  the 
most  cordial  relation  subsisted  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  could  the  land- 
lord's right  to  rejection  be  exercised* 
and  those  conflicting  interests  be  re- 
conciled. It  exhausts  the  capitid  of 
the  tenant  just  at  the  time  he  requires 
it  most,  when  he  is  entering  upon  his 
farm,  or*  perhaps*  puts  him  upon  bor- 
rowing at  a  high  rate  of  interest  from 
loan-funds*  or  otherwise*  to  naeet  this 
demand.  It  is*  in  this  respect*  more 
injurious  to  an  estate  than  the  custom 
of  taking  fines,  for  the  latter  may  be 
expended  on  the  property — the  former 
is  certain  of  being  carried  off  it ;  and 
it  diminishes  that  which  it  should  be 
the  great  object  to  augment;*  namely* 
the  capital  of  the  tenant.  Its  advo- 
cates allege  that  it  is  its  existence 
which  has  shielded  Ulster  from  the 
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agrarian  outrages  to  which  sooae  ooud- 
tiea  of  Ireland  are  subject ;  but  many 
^Ottoties  in  Ireland  in  which  tenant- 
right  is  unheard  of,  are  entirely  exempt 
from  agrarian  outrage — every  man's 
own  experience  will  convince  him  of 
this.  We  have  referred  to  the  table  of 
agrarian  offences  for  the  year  1844,  as 
handed  in  to  the  Land  Commissioners 
by  Col.  Miller,  late  deputy  inspector- 
general  of  constabulary  in  Ireland,  and 
we  find  that  the  counties  of  Dublin, 
Kerry,  Kildare,  Louth,  Meath,  Mayo, 
and  Wicklow,  will  compare  advan- 
tageously with  the  same  number  of 
counties  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  as 
regards  exemption  from  this  class  of 
offences.  There  is  but  one  county  in 
Ireland  which  can  compare  with  Kil- 
dare  in  this  respect,  and  that  is,  the 
oounty  Londonderry — ^three  agrarian 
offences  being  the  number  returned  in 
each ;  and  any  one  of  the  counties 
which  we  have  enumerated  are  infi- 
nitely freer  from  such  crimes  than 
either  Donegal,  Cavan,  Monaghan, 
or  Tyrone,  which  have,  any  one  of 
them,  more  offences  of  thb  nature  than 
Wicklow,  Mayo,  Louth,  and  Kildare, 
put  together ;  being,  in  this  respect, 
on  a  par  with  the  Queen's  County, 
Galway,  Kilkenny,  Longford,  Water- 
ford,  Westmeath,  and  Wexford.  So 
that  it  is  quite  idle  to  claim  for  the  te- 
Djmt-right  of  Ulster  the  merit  of  pro- 
tecting that  province  from  agrarian 
outrages. 

But,  from  the  very  nature  of  this 
custom,  it  is  quite  apparent  that  it  can 
only  exist  in  a  country  where  the  very 
best  feeling  exists  between  landlord 
and  tenant — where  there  is  a  complete 
identification  of  interest  between  them 
— it  is  the  creature  of  custom,  and 
can  never  be  enforced  by  law.  And 
yet,  in  obedience  to  the  popular  cla- 
mour, no  less  than  four  bills  were 
brought  before  parliament  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  present  session — one  of  them 
by  Lord  Devon,  another  by  Lord  Lin- 
coln, a  third  by  Mn  Sharman  Craw- 
ford, and  a  fourth  by  Sir  William  So- 
merville.  Now  what  is  the  tenant-right 
which  the  people  have  lately  been 
goaded  on  to  agitate  for  ?  It  was  thus 
defined  by  Mr.  John  O' Council  to  the 
people  of  Cashel  —  ••  Tenant-right," 
said  he,  **  is  this,  that  a  tenant,  whe- 
ther he  be  a  tenant-at-will,  or  a  tenant 
with  an  expired  lease,  shall  not  be 
obliged  to  leave  the  land  until  he  has 


sold  the  possession  of  it  to  the  highest 
bidder  he  can  find ;  and  if  he  can- 
not find  a  bidder^  the  landlord  shall 
not  turn  him  out."  And  again,  the 
opposite  section  of  popular  leaders, 
the  physical  #orce  men,  by  their  or- 
gan, the  Nation  newspaper,  tell  us — 
*'  In  plain  English,  tenant-right  is 
an  absolute  perpetuity,  in  a  farm  sub- 
ject to  a  fair  rent,  to  have  and  to  hold 
to  the  tenant,  his  heirs,  executors,  ad- 
ministrators, and  assigns  for  ever." 
We  need  not  say  that  none  of  the 
bills  before  parliament  went  to  the 
length  here  called  for,  that  of  making 
the  Irish  landlords  mere  rent-chargers 
on  their  estates,  divesting  them  of  all 
control  over  its  management,  interest 
in  its  improvement,  or  selection  of  its 
tenantry,  but  certainly  simplifying  the 
various  and  complicated  tenures  of 
Ireland,  by  reducing  them  all  down  to 
a  fee-farm  grant.  None  of  the  bills 
which  were  submitted  to  parliament 
contained  anything  so  ruinous  and  re- 
volutionary as  this ;  they  merely  pro- 
fessed to  be  measures  for  doing  that 
which  is  most  just — namely,  securing 
to  the  outgoing  tenant  compensation 
for  his  unexhausted  improvements. 
But  in  the  mere  attempt  to  reduce  to 
the  precise  and  rigid  rules  of  an  act 
of  parliament,  a  thing  so  subtle  and 
changeful  in  its  nature,  they  aimed 
at  that  which,  in  our  judgment,  is 
wholly  beyond  the  compass  or  reach  of 
an  act  of  parliament.  'They  contained, 
no  doubt,  abundant  provision  for  valua- 
tions, arbitrations,  registrations,  um- 
pires, and  awards ;  but  legal  arbitrations 
and  awards  are  at  all  times  the  jnost 
unsatisfactory  decisions  to  the  parties, 
and  furnish  in  themselves  the  most 
fruitful  subject  of  litigation.  And 
what  must  be  the  effect  of  arbitration 
on  a  subject  so  difficult  to  appreciate, 
as  the  relative  value  of  agricultural 
improvements  to  the  landlord  and  the 
tenant,  and  the  time  in  which  the 
tenant  should  be  repaid  his  outlay  in 
such  expenditure,  varying,  as  it  must, 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  improve- 
ment had  been  effected,  and  the  skill 
and  diligence  with  which  the  tenant 
had  availed  himself  of  it,  and  embrae- 
ing  a  knowledge  of  all  the  particular 
circumstances  of  the  farm  and  the 
tenant,  and  all  the  various  branches  of 
husbandry  ?  And  then,  as  if  to  illus- 
trate the  absurdity  of  the  whole  pro- 
cedure, some  of  thete  bills  give  an 
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appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  arbi- 
trators to  the  assistant'barrister, 
whose  qualifications^  acquired  by  six 
years'  legal  standing,  are  thus  pre- 
sumed to  fit  him  to  be  a  competent 
judge  of  all  the  mysteries  of  sub- 
soiling,  green- cropping,  thorough- 
drainmg,  and  such  like.  We  are 
satisfied  that  if  anything  were  wanted 
to  perpetuate  variances  between  land- 
lord and  tenant — to  keep  alive  bicker- 
ings, disputes,  and  irritation,  and  to 
provide  against  confidence  ever  ce- 
menting this  relation^t  would  be  the 
forcible  extension  of  tenant-right  to 
Ireland*  and  its  establishment  by  law. 
The  custom  itself,  and  the  mode  of 
administering  it,  has  grown  up  with 
the  people  of  Ulster.  Injurious  as  we 
believe  it  to  be,  it  may  yet  be  tole- 
rated in  that  province ;  but  we  entirely 
concur  with  the  opinion  pronounced 
by  the  excellent  member  for  our  Uni- 
versity, Mr.  Napier,  on  a  recent  oc- 
casion, in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  '<it  is  the  test  of  the  peace  of 
Ulster ;  it  is  the  effect,  not  the  cause, 
of  its  prosperity."  And  again,  let  us 
repeat,  that  all  the  legislation  on  this 
subject  is  but  a  submission  to  the 
clamour  of  the  demagogues  of  the 
day.  Important  as  it  is  that  the  ten- 
ant should  be  protected  in  his  improve- 
ments, there  is  no  such  urgent  need 
for  legislative  interference — first,  be- 
cause, unfortunately,  he  rarely  im- 
proves, and,  secondly,  because  his  in- 
terest in  such  improvements  is  still 
more  rarely  violated.  Captain  Pitt 
Kennedy,  the  compiler  of  the  **  Digest 
of  the  Devon  Commission,"  tells  us — 
**  There  have  not  been  brought  for- 
ward many  cases  to  show  that  it  has 
been  the  practice  of  land  proprietors 
to  take  advantage  of  improving  ten- 
ants, who  had  invested  money,  without 
a  lease  or  other  security."  And 
again — ''On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
not  been  shown  that  tenants,  possess- 
ing lonff  and  beneficial  leases  of  their 
lands,  have  in  general  brought  them 
to  a  high  state  of  improvement  ; 
whilst,  on  the  contrary,  some  of  the 
evidence  brings  forward  the  fact,  that 
lands  let  upon  very  long  terms,  and  at 
very  low  rents,  are  in  a  worse  con- 
dition, and  their  occupiers  even  more 
embarrassed  than  others." 

There  is  but  one  way  in  which  the 
difficulty  can  be  met,  and  it  is  a  simple 
and  au  obvious  one.     First,  let  the 


universal  practice  of  England  and  of 
Scotlaind  be  adopted,  that  the  landlord 
shall  put  the  tenant  into  occupation  of 
the  farm  with  all  the  lasting  and  per- 
manent investments,  as  house,  barna, 
fences,  gates,  piers,  &c.,  already  ef- 
fected; and,  secondly,  let  him  give 
the  farmer  a  lease,  certain  in  its  ter- 
mination, and  of  such  reasonable  dura- 
tion that  it  shall  abundantly  repay 
all  the  outlay  of  the  tenant  before  it 
expires.  Thus  the  capital  of  the  ten- 
ant, his  whole  time  and  exertion,  can 
be  applied  to  developing  the  resources 
of  the  soil ;  and  he  will  not  be  obliged 
either  to  cripple  his  resources  by  such 
outlay  as  he  can  never  expect  to  reap 
the  full  benefit  of,  or  to  resort  to 
those  wretched  substitutes  which  have 
spread  filth, indolence,  and  recklessness 
over  the  land.  The  inability  of  many 
of  the  Irish  proprietors  to  incur  such 
expenditure,  has  hitherto  precluded 
the  possibility  of  their  following  the 
example  of  the  English  and  Scotch 
landlords,  and  thus  all  the  evils  and 
agitation  which  has  followed  on  the 
assertion  of  the  tenant's  claim  for 
compensation,  convinces  us  more 
strongly  of  the  urgent  necessity  for 
such  measures  as  we  have  proposed, 
for  giving  to  the  soil  of  Ireland  a  sol- 
vent proprietary,  and  for  rendering  the 
existmg  proprietary  efiicient. 

We  have  said  that  every  tenant 
should  have  his  lease,  and  this  lease 
should  be  certain  in  its  terminatioo. 
Nothing  can  possibly  be  more  ruinous 
than  the  prevailing  tenancy  in  Ireland 
for  lives,  or  for  lives  concurrent  with 
a  term  of  years:  three  lives  or 
thirty-one  years  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
general  lease  in  Ireland.  If  the  lives 
•  urvive  the  term  of  years,  the  dura- 
tion of  the  lease  becomes  thenceforth 
uncertain  ;  it  may  expire  at  any  time. 
The  tenant  feels  that  all  exertion  or 
expenditure  on  his  part  further  than 
what  is  required  to  raise  the  next  suc- 
ceeding crop,  is  done  at  his  peril.  He 
racks  the  land  to  the  uttermost,  in  or- 
der to  get  the  most  that  he  can  out  of 
it,  to  the  destruction  of  the  landlord's 
reversionary  interest,  and  to  the  ruin 
of  all  good  husbandry  in  the  district ; 
for  nothing  is  more  contagious  than  a 
bad  example.  It  is  impossible  for  a 
tenant  to  advance  in  agricultural  skill 
or  knowledge,  who  has  such  incentives 
to  disregard  them.  As  to  what  the 
duration    of  the  lease  ought  to  be, 
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that,  of  course,  should  depend  upon 
the  circumstances  of  the  farmer  and 
of  the  country.  It  is  a  subject  which 
falls  more  within  the  province  of  our 
cotemporary,  **  The  Agricultural  and 
Industrial  Journal/*  than  of  ours.  It 
shonld  be  sufficient  to  repay  fully  the 
outlay  of  the  tenant  on  the  land.  In 
England,  wherever  leases  are  given, 
seven  or  fourteen  years  is  the  usual 
period.  This  would  be  altogether  too 
short  for  Ireland.  In  Scotland,  where 
no  farmer  holds  but  on  lease,  nine- 
teen years  is  the  usual  term.  We 
cannot  forbear  quoting  the  following 
passage  on  this  subject,  from  a  recent 
number  of  that  excellent  publication. 
Chambers*  Edinburgh  JoumaL  When 
will  we  see  such  apublication  emanat- 
ing from  Ireland  ?  It  would  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  farmer  in  the  country 
who  could  read,  in  a  twelvemonth,  if 
his  attention  were  but  called  to  it,  and 
if  he  were  not  preoccupied  by  the  vile 
stimulants  of  political  excitement,  with 
which  he  is  so  industriously  sup- 
plied :-« 

*'  No  Scotch  farmer  starting  with  a 
new  lease,  grudges  that  he  has  to  pay 
a  somewhat  higher  rent  than  formerly. 
This  may  seem  paradoxical ;  and  yet 
there  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  it.  A 
lease  for  nineteen  years  is  understood 
to  clear  all  scores.  For  the  first  few 
▼ears,  nearly  all  is  paying  out ;  for  the 
latter  years,  nearly  all  is  coming  in — 
the  cost  of  working  the  land  being  much 
more  than  covert  by  the  large  crops 
which  are  produced.  It  is  very  inte- 
resting to  observe  the  patience  with 
which  a  Scotch  farmer  will  wait  for 
returns.  For  years,  you  will  see  him 
with  his  men  toiling  to  eradicate  huge 
stones  iVom  the  eround,  blasting  rocks, 
digging  open  ditches,  drainin^^  with  tiles, 
levelling  rude  heaps,  plouehmg,  limine, 
and  otherwise  improvmg  &e  farm.  At 
first  the  crops  are  poor ;  then  they  be- 
gin to  look  a  little  better;  about  the 
eighth  or  ninth  year  they  are  abundant 
l^ow  comes  the  period  of  repayment. 
Ten  ^ears  of  heavy  crops,  with  little 
outcomes,  set  all  to  rights.  At  the  end 
of  &e  nmeteenth  year  the  land  does  not 
owe  the  farmer  a  penny.  Such,  in  usual 
circumstances  being  the  case,  the  far- 
mer has  no  pretension  to  consider  the 
land  as  his,  or  to  say,  '  I  have  a  claim 
for  making  the  property  what  it  is.* 
True,  he  made  a  garden  out  of  a  wil- 
derness ;  but  he  has  been  more  than 
paid  for  it.  If  he  has  been  a  sagacious 
farmer,  and  not  engaged  to  pay  too  high 


a  rent,  the  land  and  he  are  quits.  When 
the  lease  refers  to  land  already  im- 
proved, the  nature  of  the  tenure  is  not 
altered:  the  lessee  in  such  instances 
runs  less  risk,  and  has  less  toil  than  on 
a  highly  improvable  farm  ;  but  he  pays 
rent  in  proportion,  and  looks  alone  to 
the  fourteen  or  nineteen  years'  posses- 
sion for  a  redemption  of  all  outlays.** 

We  give  this  extract  merely  in  con- 
firmation of  our  view  of  the  manner, 
and,  as  it  occurs  to  us,  the  only  man- 
ner in  which  the  tenant  can  be  amply 
secured  in  its  investment,  without  any 
collision  or  conflict  of  interest  with 
the  landlord.  We  by  no  means  advo- 
cate, in  its  full  extent,  the  spirit  of  the 
Scotch  system.  We  would  be  sorry 
to  see  the  relation  of  landlord  and  te- 
nant, in  this  countrv,  reduced  to  the 
cold,  commercial  calculation  which  is 
here  described.  We  believe  that  there 
exist  moral  elements  of  a  much  higher 
kind  in  that  relation,  which  it  is  all- 
important  should  be  developed  to  the 
uttermost ;  and  that  in  the  connexion 
of  landlord  and  tenant,  there  is  pre- 
sented a  field  for  the  exercise  of  num- 
berless duties,  charities,  and  amenities, 
which  should  never  be  cast  aside.  It 
is  in  their  full,  free,  and  uncontrolled 
exercise,  when  the  proprietors  of  the 
soil  shall  be  placed  in  a  position  to  fulfil 
them,  and  when  the  intelligence,  inde- 
pendence, and  good  feeling  of  the  te- 
nantry, will  enable  them  to  resist  all 
incentives  to  sedition  and  to  crime,  that 
we  see  the  greatest  hope  for  thecoantry. 

Few  things  would,  perhaps,  more 
promote  the  social  improvement  of 
the  country,  than  to  introduce  the 
practice  of  selling  estates  in  small  lots, 
as  might  readily  be  done  in  sales  under 
the  courts,  and  thus  laying  the  founda- 
tion for  a  small  proprietary  of  the 
middle  class,  who  would  thereby  be 
enlisted,  by  their  interest  and  their 
sympathies,  in  the  cause  of  order  and 
conservatism.  Such  a  change  should, 
of  course,  be  effected  graduiuly.  It  b 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  men  who 
now  sitfive  months  of  the  year  idle,  with 
their  field  undrained  before  their  door, 
and  their  gates  swinging  off  their 
hinges,  would  all  at  once,  by  the  mere 
ownership  of  a  small  parcel  of  land, 
exhibit  the  industry  and  intelligence 
which  has  made  the  peasant  proprietary 
of  Lombardy,  Switzerland,  and  the 
Low  Countries  so  prosperous.     Agri- 
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cultural  knowledge  most  first  be  dif- 
fused, and  then  a  habit  of  indnstry ; 
and  both  can  be  accomplish ed>  and  can 
only  be  accomplished^  through  the 
landlords  of  Ireland.  It  is  for  them, 
bj  the  judicious  management  of  their 
own  estates;  by  employing  qualified 
agriculturists  ;  by  imposing  conditions 
of  management  in  their  leases,  where^ 
ever  the  good  feeling  subsisting  between 
them  and  their  tenantry  will  allow  of 
it  (it  is  the  universal  practice  in  the 
Lothians,  and  in  the  best  cultivated 
counties  of  England)  ;  by  agricultural 
schools  and  premiums ;  bv  liberal 
wages,  and  giving  their  people  an  op- 
portunity and  encouragement  to  better 
their  condition,  to  disseminate  these 
qualities.  The  desire  of  bettering  their 
condition  will  spread  among  the  people 
as  the  power  of  doing  so  is  afrorded 
them.  "  The  power  of  bettering 
themselves  by  the  public  works,"  says 
Sir  John  MacNeill,  '*  has  created  the 
strongest  desire  for  improvement.  It 
IS  visible  in  their  cottages  ;  they  have 
attempted  and  succeeded  in  making 
them  better  and  more  comfortable ; 
they  are  better  clothed  themselves, 
and  their  children  are  better  clothed. 
There  is  nothing  like  listlessness  or 
carelessness :  an  Irishman  is  the  most 
active  fellow  possible,  if  remunerated 
for  his  work  ;  there  is  no  idleness 
amongthem,if  theycan  turn  their  work 
toafair  remuneration."  If  concurrently 
with  the  growth  of  this  spirit,  which', 
we  again  repeat,  it  is  for  the  landlords 
of  Ireland,  and  for  them  alone,  to  deve- 
lop, the  opportunity  be  presented,  by  the 
sale  of  small  properties,  of  forming  a 
race  of  yeomen  in  Ireland,  we  would 
have  in  such  a  body,  a  stedfasi  founda- 
tion for  social  improvement,  and  a 
sure  barrier  against  anarchy  and  revo- 
lution. There  is  no  security  for  good 
conduct  like  having  something  to  lose. 
**  Pay  that  boy  something,  that  I  may 
be  able  to  fine  him,"  was  the  exclama- 
tion of  an  irritated  manager  towards 
the  elder  Kean,  when  he  was  a  super- 
numerary at  the  theatre.  The  prin- 
ciple applies  universally. 

One  great  difficulty  in  writing  on 
Irish  affairs,  or  Irish  interests,  con- 
sists in  this,  that  the  evils  of  Ireland, 
social,  moral,  physical,  and  political, 
are  so  various  and  so  complex,  that 
no  one  article,  or  no  one  volume,  can 
ever  embrace  them  all,  much  less  il- 
lustrate the  full  extent  of  their  perni- 


cious influence.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  let  our  attention  rest^  even  for  a 
moment,  on  the  miseries  of  the  coon- 
try,  without  being  arrested  by  that 
which  is  its  chief  curse — absenteeism. 
The  importance  which  we  have  at- 
tached to  the  efficient  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  proprietorship — ^the  rank  in 
which  we  have  placed  those  **  imperfect 
obligations'*  of  which  Dr.  Longfield 
has  spoken — ^the  conviction  which  we 
have  expressed  that  it  is  through  the 
landlords  of  Ireland  alone  that  the 
country  can  be  saved»  and  the  extent 
to  which  we  have  gone  in  advocating 
legal  measures  for  putting  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  soil  in  a  position  to  dis- 
charge those  duties — duties  upon  the 
faith  of  which  the  soil  itself  is  entrust- 
ed to  them  by  the  state — will  prepare 
our  readers  to  expect  that  we  will  ad- 
vocate with  all  the  zeal  which  our 
humble  opportunities  offer,  any  well- 
considered  measure,  which  may  either 
enforce  the  residence  of  those  proprie- 
tors, or  appropriate  a  certain  amount 
of  their  income  to  compensate  to  some 
extent  for  the  wrongs  which  is  occa- 
sioned by  their  absence.  We  will  re- 
vert to  this  subject  again,  when,  by 
taking  it  singly,  we  will  be  enabled  to 
give  it  the  attention  which  it  demands. 
The  estates  of  many  of  these  absentees 
was  conferred  on  the  express  condition 
of  residence.  So  long  ago  as  the  reign 
of  Richard  the  Second,  a  law  was  pass- 
ed enacting  "  that  all  manner  of  per- 
sons whatsoever,  who  have  any  lands 
or  tenements,  offices  or  other  living, 
ecclesiastical  or  temporal,  within  Ire- 
land, shall  reside  or  dwell  on  the  same." 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  the 
estates  of  absentee  proprietors  Were 
declared  to  be  forfeited,  and  the  pro- 
perties of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and 
other  absentees  were  seized  by  the 
crown,  and  conferred  on  persons  who 
undertook  to  reside  on  them.  In  the 
reign  of  James  the  First,  all  the  pro- 
perties of  absentees  were  vested  in  the 
crown.  Taxes  on  absentees  have  fre- 
quently been  imposed,  and  at  this  mo- 
ment the  income-tax  of  7d.  in  the  pound 
is  imposed  on  absentee  Irish  fundhold- 
ers.  There  are  but  two  difficulties  in  the 
consideration — first,  as  to  the  measure 
which  would  be  most  efficient ;  and  se- 
condly, as  to  theclassof  persons  who  are 
to  be  regarded  as  absentees — whether  a 
person  having  an  estate  in  Tipperary, 
and  residing  in  Tyrone,  or  one  having 
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an  estate  in  Kilkenny  and  rending  in 
Shropshire^  is  to  be  considered  as  an 
absentee ;  or  whether  the  term  should 
be  limited  to  those  persons  wbo^  with- 
out any  claim  of  property  in  any  other 
part  of  the  kingdom,  choose,  for  pur- 
poses of  comfort  or  enjoyment,  to  live 
away  from  their  properties.  It  is  im- 
possible to  deny  that  many  absentee 
estates — as  that  of  Lord  Lansdowne, 
Liord  Devon,  Lord  Stanley,  and  many 
others,  are  well  managed ;  and  we 
cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  many  and 
ereat  advantages  which  are  derived 
n*om  the  identification  of  interest  with 
the  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  which 
the  possession  of  large  estates  in  both 
naturally  gives  rise  to.  Perhaps  the 
mode  by  which  the  evils  of  non-resi- 
dence could  best  be  obviated,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  advantages  of  a 
common  feeling  between  the  proprie- 
tors of  English  and  Irish  estates  pre- 
served, would  be  by  a  measure  au- 
thorizing, or  obliging,  if  necessary, 
the  English  proprietors  to  cut  off 
the  entail  of  their  Irish  estates  in 
f&vour  of  their  second  or  other  son ; 
but  such  a  measure  would  need  great 
consideration,  and  it  is  altogether  im- 
possible for  us  to  discuss  it  now.  We 
will  take  an  early  opportunity  of  re- 
suminff  the  subject. 

And  here  we  would  have  brought 
this  article  to  a  close,  except  for  an 
article  which  we  lately  observed  in  an 
eminent  English  journal — the  Morning 
Chronicle,  That  article,  after  forcibly 
commenting  on  the  miseries  of  the 
country  —  miseries  which,  it  stated, 
were  now  likely  to  be  fearfully  aggra- 
vated by  the  prospect  of  another  fa- 
mine (which  may  God  in  his  mercv 
avert,  but  to  the  likelihood  of  which 
we  dare  not  shut  our  eyes) — went  on 
to  propose  a  comprehensive  scheme  of 
emigration,  as  a  remedy  for  our  evils : 
— "  We  can  imagine,**  the  writer  said, 
"  but  one  method  of  solving  this  fear- 
ful problem — namely,  by  promoting 
the  emigration  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  the  Irish  labouring  population,  to 
enable  the  remainder  to  earn  an  honest 
livelihood  at  home." 

Now,  it  is  right  that  all  men,  both 
English  and  Irish,  should  know  that 
such  emigration  is  impracticable.   Let 


us  hear  what  Sir  Robert  Kane  says 
upon  this  subject — we  quote  from  an 
article  by  him,  on  the  size  of  farms,  in 
the  '< Agricultural  and  Industrial  Jour- 
nal" for  July : — 

'*  It  is  a  very  reasonable  estimate  to 
allow  that  Jiv*  pounds  per  head  will 
land  them  in  the  new  world,  and  we  will 
put  the  more  remote  colonies  out  of  the 
question  :  then  what  are  they  to  do  when 
tnere  ?  You  must  recollect  that  other 
countries  will  not  let  you  inundate  them 
with  Irish  paupers  for  your  own  conve- 
nience;  they  must  have  some  way  of 
subsisting  until  they  find  work  and  can 
provide  for  themselves  ;  that  will  take 
five  pounds  more;  for  you  must  not 
drown  them,  or  starve  them,  or 
let  them  die  of  fever  bred  in  confined 
ship-holds,  under  the  name  of  emigra- 
tion. There  is,  therefore,  required  for 
any  emigration  that  is  not  an  inhumanity 
and  a  crime,  ten  pounds  sterling  per 
head ;  and  for  the  number  which  your 
large  farm-system  requires  you  to  re- 
move* you  most  pay  tnirty-three  miUiont 
sterling.  Practically  impossible  not  only 
from  want  of  money,  but  from  want  of 
ships  also.  One-tenth  of  that  emigra- 
tion would  double  the  price  of  passage. 
The  thing  simply  becomes  physically  im- 
possible. 

"  Emigration  is  excellent  for  clearing 
a  particular  locality.  The  promotion  of 
wild  Irish  g^rls  to  the  dienity  of  Aus- 
tralian matronhood  is  excel  lent  and  truly 
moral ;  the  emigration  of  the  pauper 
children  whose  parents  died  durmg  the 
last  two  frightful  years,  is  also  a  good 
and  a  wise  step ;  but  for  removing  the 
surplus  population  of  Ireland,  it  is  only 
preserved  from  being  a  failure  by  the 
utter  impossibility  of  its  being  even 
tried.** 

And,  in  confirmation  of  this  view, 
we  have  also  the  authority  of  Mr.  Pirn, 
in  his  excellent  book  which  we  review- 
ed in  our  last  number : — 

"  But  those  who  look  to  emigration  as 
a  means  of  relieving  the  labour  market 
of  its  surplus,  must  anticipate  its  being 
conducted  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  as 
in  this  way  alone  can  it  efi^ect  any  sen- 
sible diminution  of  the  present  pressure. 
It  would  require  at  least  a  million  of 
persons  to  be  sent  away.  How  is  it  pos- 
sible to  transport  such  a  number  at 
once?    or  to    provide  them  with  the 


'  3,300,000,  as  Sir  R.  Kane  calculates.    There  were  upwards  of  3,000,000  per- 
sons  employed  on  public  works  last  summer. 
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^zneans  of  subsistence,  when  they  have 
reached  the  port  of  debarkation  ?  At 
the  legal  rate  of  three  passengers  for 
every  five  tons,  it  would  require  more 
than  three  thousand  vessels  of  five  hun- 
dred tons  each.  But  suppose  this  diffi- 
culty over,  and  the  whole  number  land- 
ed safely  in  Canada,  how  great]. is  the 
responsibility  which  it  entails  on  the 
government,  that  this  multitude  of  peo- 
ple may  be  supported,  and  placed  in 
some  way  of  maintaining  themselves  by 
honest  industry !  It  is  evidently  im- 
practicable to  act  on  so  extensive  a 
scale.  But  suppose  them  to  be  removed 
by  degrees,  say  one-tenth,  or  100,000 
every  year.  Will  such  emigration  have 
any  perceptible  effect  ?  It  has  gene- 
rally been  estimated  that  the  population 
increases  at  the  rate  of  one  and  one-half 
per  cent,  annually.  If  this  estimate  be 
correct,  the  amount  of  annnal  increase 
in  Ireland  would  be  about  120,000,  and, 
therefore,  the  population  would  still  go 
on  increasing  in  spite  of  this  emigration. 
"  The  cost  of  such  an  emigration  would 
be  enormous.     The  estimate  for  cost  of 

Sassage  given  in  the  '  Digest  of  Evi- 
ence  above  referred  to,  is  £30  for 
each  family,  or  £6  for  each  individual ; 
say,  in  all,  £6,000,000,  or  £600,000  per 
annum.  ..  Would  not  the  £16,000,000  or 
£20,000,000,  which  might  be  required  to 
carry  out  an  effective  system  of  emigra- 
tion, prove  ronch  more  useful  if  laid  out 
at  home  ?  If  facilities  be  afforded,  by 
which  this  amount  may  be  expended  in 
the  various  works  which,  in  many  parts 
of    Ireland,   aro  requisite,  before   the 


ground  can  be  properly  cultivated,  will  it 
not,  in  fact,  aifora  the  means  of  support 
at  home  to  this  million  of  people,  either 
by  direct  employment,  or  by  its  indirect 
effects  ?" 


Emigration^  then,  cannot  solve  the 
problem,  for  it  is  impracticable.  En- 
couragement of  the  priests  will  but 
strengthen  and  embolden  them  in  the 
exercise  of  their  seditious  influence. 
Tenant-righty  enforced  by  law,  will 
foster  and  keep  alive  a  rankling,  never- 
ending  irritation  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  which  roast  effectually  bar  the 
development  of  all  the  mutually  bene- 
ficial influences  of  that  relation.  The 
evils  of  Ireland  can  only  be  remedied 
by  a  steady  discharge  of  thf  ir  duties 
by  the  proprietors  of  the  soil.  We 
believe  that  the  measures  which  we 
have  proposed  would  give  to  the 
country  a  proprietary  who  would  be 
in  a  position  to  discharge  their  duties, 
and  would  raise  many  a  prostrate 
estate,  with  its  neglected  cultivation 
and  its  beggared  tenantry,  to  the 
rank  and  condition  of  those  more 
favoured  estates,  whose  fortune  it  is 
to  be  the  property  of  an  unencum- 
bered resident  landlord.  It  is  in  the 
full  confidence  that  these  measures 
would  produce  this  result  that  we 
most  earnestly  recommend  their  adop- 
tion. 
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We  liave  had  two  publications  on 
E^prpt  lying  on  our  table  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  We  should  have  no- 
ticed them  long  before  this,  had  we 
not  been  in  constant  expectation  of  the 
appearance  of  the  Chevalier  Bunsen's 
more  important  work  on  the  same  sub- 
jectj  in  Its  English  dress ;  and  had  we 
not  thought  uiat  the  three  might  be 
adyantageously  considered  together. 
The  first  volume  of  the  long-promised 
translation  has  at  length  reached  us ; 
and  we  will,  without  further  delay, 
after  givinjg  a  short  account  of  each  of 
these  publications  separately,  consider 
some  very  important  and  interesting 
qtu  tions,  which  are  suggested  by  the 
two  former,  but  are  absolutely  forced 
on  our  attention  by  the  last. 

Mr.  Sharpe  calls  his  historv  a  new 
edition.  This  is,  however,  the  first 
time  that  it  appears  as  a  single  work. 
He  published,  at  difierent  times,  three 
separate  histories,  which  he  has  now 
combined  into  one ;  and  about  a  third 
of  the  volume  is  alU^ether  new.  Wo 
confess  that  we  liked  the  parts  better 
than  we  do  the  whole.  The  second  of 
these,  containing  the  account  of  Egypt 
tinder  Alexander  and  his  successors,  is 
decidedly  the  best  history  of  that 
period  which  is  anywhere  to  be  met 
with ;  and  the  connexion  between  the 
Greeks  and  their  predecessors,  and 
saccessors,  is  so  very  slight,  that  this 
part  of  ihe  work  might  well  stand 


alone.  Mr.  Sharpe  aspires  to  the 
character  of  a  philosophical  historian. 
He  is  fond  of  pointing  out  analogies 
between  the  events  of  by-gone  times 
and  those  with  which  we  are  familiar. 
Thus,  he  compares  the  position  of  the 
Greeks  in  Egypt  with  that  of  the 
English  in  India.  Neither  of  these 
were  the  immediate  conquerors  of  the 
native  rulers  of  the  country.  They 
were  the  conquerors  of  these  conque- 
rors ;  the  Greeks,  of  the  Persians ;  the 
English,  of  the  Mahommedans :  and 
they  were  more  indulgent  to  the  vota- 
ries of  the  old  religion  of  the  country 
than  those  who  first  subjugated  them 
had  been.  Mr.  Sharpe  warmly  com- 
mends the  wisdom  and  humanity — 
"  the  statesman-like  wisdom,  and  the 
religious  humanity — of  a  conqueror 
governing  a  province  according  to  it-s 
own  laws,  and  upholding  the  religion 
of  the  conquered  as  the  established 
religion  of  tne  state."  We  hope  and 
believe  that  our  countrymen  in  India 
have  not  gone  quite  so  far  as  this.  At 
all  events,  we  can  find  no  precept  in 
the  Christian  code  resembling  *'the 
oft-repeated  answer  of  the  Delphic 
oracle,  that  the  gods  should  every- 
where be  worshipped  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  country." 

The  portion  of  the  history  which 
precedes  that  of  the  Grecian  sove- 
reigns, is  short  and  meagre.  Mr. 
Sharpe  does  not  profess  to  derive  much 


*  '<  The  History  of  Egypt,  from  the  Earliest  Times,  till  the  Conquest  by  the 
Arabs,  a.d.  640.**  By  Samuel  Sharpe.  A  new  Edition.  London:  Edward 
Moxon.     1846. 

•«  Ancient  Egypt,  her  Testimony  to  the  Truth  of  the  Bible."  By  William 
Osbum,  Jan.     London :  S.  Bagster  and  Sons.     1646.  ' 

**  Egypt's  Place  in  Universal  History ;  an  Historical  Investigation,  in  Five 
Books."  By  Christian  C.  J.  Bonsen.  Translated  from  the  German,  by  Charles 
H.  Cottrell.    Vol.  I.    London :  Longman  and  Co.    1848. 
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information  from  the  recently-deci- 
phered monuments ;  he,  however^  oc- 
casionally quotes  Burton's  **  Excerpta 
Hieroglyphica."  We  must  caution 
our  readers  a;;ainst  giving  credence  to 
what  he  professes  to  derive  from  this- 
source.  The  account  which  he  pives 
in  pages  88-90  of  the  native  **  Meleks" 
appomted  by  Darius,  of  whom  he 
enumerates  three  generations,  is  mere 
moonshine.  It  is  partly  founded  on 
a  misinterpretation  of  hieroglyphical 
characters,  (first,  if  we  recollect  right, 
made  by  Rosellini),  which  has  been 
long  since  abandoned  by  all  Egyptolo- 
gists but  Mr.  Sharpe  ;  and  partly  on 
the  accidental  juxta-position  of  an  in- 
scription of  the  Persian  period  with 
one  of  the  period  anterior  to  the 
twelfth  dynasty.  Two  of  these  pre- 
tended meleks  were  mere  superinten- 
dants  of  the  public  works ;  the  third 
was  one  of  the  ancient  kings.  For 
another  fanciful  statement  in  p.  24, 
Mr.  Sharpe  appears  to  quote  the 
Tablet  of  Abydos  and  Manetho ;  but 
neither  of  those  authorities  bears  him 
out ;  nor  has  any  other  writer  adopted 
his  views,  which  are  quite  inconsistent 
with  well-ascertained  facts.  He  says 
that  Mephra-Thothmosis  II.  **  is  very 
much  thrown  into  the  shade  by  Amun- 
Nitocris,  his  strong-minded  and  ambi- 
tious wife.  She  was  the  last  of  the 
race  of  Mcmphite  sovereigns,  and  by 
her  marriage  with  Thothmosis,  Upper 
and  Lower  Egypt  were  brouffht  under 
one  sceptre."  The  name  of  Nitocris 
occurs  in  Hieroglyphics  as  that  of  a 
queen  in  the  sixth  dynasty,  and  of 
another  in  the  twenty-sixth  ;  and  it  is 
totally  different  from  that  of  the  queen 
here  spoken  of.  This  queen  was  the 
daughter  either  of  Thothmos  I.,  or  of 
Thothmos  II.,  and  certainly  not  of  a 
Memphite  family ;  and  there  is  abun- 
dant proof  that  Upper  and  Lower 
Egypt  nad  been  united  long  before  her 
time.  Lastly,  Thothmos  III.  was  the 
brother  of  this  queen,  and  not  her  son, 
as  Mr.  Sharpe  imagines.  We  do  not 
mean  to  say,  however,  that  the  first 
portion  of  the  history  is  without  merit. 
As  a  more  favourable  specimen  than 
what  we  have  given,  we  would  oiTer 
the  following  passage,  the  views  con- 
tained  in  which  appear  as  novel  as  they 
are  correct.  After  mentioning  the 
treaties  which  Psammetichus  made 
with  the  GreeJc  states,  and  the  encou- 
ragement which  he  gave  to  Greeks 
who  settled  in  Egypt,  he  proceeds : — 


"  Thus  Egypt  was  no  longer^  the 
same  kingdom  that  we  have  seen  it  at 
the  beginning  of  this  history.  It  was 
no  loneer  a  kingdom  of  Coptic  warriors, 
who,  from  their  fortress  in  the  Thebaid, 
held  the  wealthy  traders  and  husband- 
men of  the  Delta  in  subjection  as  vas- 
sals. But,  it  was  now  a  kinedom  of 
those  very  vassals ;  the  valour  of  Thebes 
had  sunk,  the  wealth  of  the  Delta  had 
increased,  and  Greek  mercenaries  had 
very  much  taken  the  place  of  the  natire 
landholders.  Hence  arose  a  jealousy 
between  the  Greek  and  Coptic  inhabi- 
tants of  Egypt.  The  sovereigns  foond 
it  dangerous  to  employ  Greeks,  and  still 
more  dangerous  to  be  withoat  them. 
They  were  the  cause  of  freouent  rebel- 
lions, and  more  than  onee  or  the  king's 
OTcrthrow.  But  there  was  evidently 
no  choice.  The  Egyptian  laws  and  reh- 
gion  forbad  change  and  improvement, 
while  everything  around  them  was 
changing  as  the  centuries  rolled  on. 
Hence,  if  E^ypt  was  to  remain  an  m- 
dependent  kingdom,  it  could  be  so  onlj 
by  the  help  of  the  settlers  in  the 
Delta."— p.  59. 

The  last  part  of  the  volume,  which 
treats  of  Egypt  after  the  Roman  con- 
quest, contains  a  good  deal  of  interest- 
ing matter ;  but,  for  most  readers,  it 
is  quite  spoiled  by  the  peculiar  reli- 
gious opinions  which  the  author  is 
pleased  to  put  forward  on  all  occa- 
sions. Mr.  Sharpe  is  an  amateur 
author,  and  he  appears  to  think  it  rea- 
sonable, that  if  any  one  applies  to  him 
for  the  information  on  Egyptian  affairs 
which  he  is  able  to  impart,  he  should 
receive  from  him  also  a  statement  of 
his  views  in  respject  to  the  Christian 
church.  The  rise  and  progress  of 
Christianity,  and  the  controversies  of 
the  first  six  centuries,  of  most  of  which 
Eg>pt  was  the  focus,  come  within  the 
scope  of  his  enlarged  work ;  and  he 
spares  no  pains  to  vilify  the  orthodox, 
and  to  represent  the  opinions  which 
they  hold,  and  which  most  Christians 
still  hold,  as  originating  in  heathenism. 
In  referentJb  to  this  period,  we  will 
mention  anoCher  of  hb  analogies ;  for 
which,  as  for  the  former  one,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  there  is  some  founda- 
tion, though  the  resemblance  between 
the  two  cases  is  not  quite  so  strong  as 
he  supposes.  He  compares  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Greeks  of  Alexandria,  un- 
der the  Arian  emperors  of  Constan- 
tinople, to  that  of  the  Protestants  of 
Dublin.  Like  these,  they  were  of  die 
same  religion,  politics,  and  blood  Ai 
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their  rulers ;  like  them,  ihe^  claimed 
an  ascendancy  as  their  birthright ;  and 
in  the  coarse  of  events,  this  was  some- 
times allowed  them — and  the  people 
were  thereby  goaded  to  revolt ;  while 
at  other  times  the  emperors  governed 
according  to  the  will  of  ''  the  less- 
enlightened  majority." 

When  Mr.  Sharpe  is  not  under  the 
influence  of  his  Socinian  bias,  his  ob- 
servations respecting  men  and  things 
are  generally  very  j  udicious.  We  give 
the  following  specmiens.  He  says  of 
Josephus : — 

*<  Though  his  style  is  elegant,  his 
narrative  simple,  and  his  manner  ear- 
nest, yet  his  history  cannot  be  read 
without  some  distrust.  He  was  false  to 
his  country,  to  its  relieious  laws,  and 
to  his  foreign  wife.  He  is  sometimes 
biassed  by  his  wish  to  raise  the  character 
of  his  oountrymen — at  other  times,  by 
his  eagerness  to  excuse  his  own  conduct. 
His  history,  however,  throws  great  li^ht 
upon  the  state  of  the  Israelites  at  a  tune 
which  is  in  the  highest  degree  interest- 
ing to  all  Christians  ;  and  m  his  answer 
to  Apion,  who  had  written  against  the 
Jews,  we  find  some  short,  but  most 
valuable  quotations  fVom  many  writings, 
which  were  then  in  the  Alexandrian 
libraries,  but  have  been  since  lost."— 
p.  392. 

After  mentioning  the  building  of  the 
great  temple  at  I^topolis  (£sne^,  in 
the  reign  of  Vespasian,  which,  he 
says,  is  worthy  of  the  best  times  of 
Egyptian  architecture,  he  proceeds: — 

*'  The  economist  will,  perhaps,  ask 
from  what  source  the  oppressed  Egyp- 
tians drew  the  wealth,  and  where  they 
found  the  encouragement  necessary  to 
finish  those  gigantic  undertakings,  which 
were  begun  in  times  of  greater  prospe- 
rity ;  but  the  only  answer  which  we  can 
give,  is,  that  the  chief  encouragement, 
at  all  times,  to  any  great  work,  is  a 
strong  sense  of  religious  duty — and  the 
only  fund  of  wealth  upon  which  men  can 
draw  for  their  generosity,  or  nations  '^ 
for  their  public  works,  is  to  be  found  in 
self-denial.''— p.  393. 

With  this  extract  we  dismiss,  for 
the  present,  Mr.  Sharpe's  volume, 
and  turn  to  that  of  Mr.  Osbum.  His 
work,  he  tells  us, 

**  Is  designed  to  present  to  the  Chris- 
tian reader  a  few  examples  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  Bible  is  susceptible  of  illus- 
tration f^om  the   remains  of  ancient 


Egypt,  now  that  the  mode  of  interpret- 
ing the  hieroglyphic  writings  has  oeen 
discovered.  It  will  be  found  to  differ 
from  other  recent  publications  with  the 
same  professed  object,  in  appealing  not 
merely  to  the  pictures  which  occur  on 
Egyptian  temples  and  tombs,  but  also  to 
the  inscriptions  that  accompany  them, 
without  woich  they  were  never  intended 
to  be  understood,  and  are,  therefore,  ne- 
cessarily unintelligible." — p.  1. 

He  begins  with  the  proofs  of  the 
colonization  of  Egypt  from  the  North 
East ;  and  here  we  think  he  might  have 
advantageously  omitted  his  diagram 
of  "the  three  Niles,"  for  which  Uiere 
is  no  Eg3rptian  prototype ;  and  the 
*'  passage  m  the  book  of  the  deads*' 
which  he  gives  in  page  20,  as  giving]u8 
the  geography  of  the  Meh-moou."  It 
is  made  up  of  fri^ments  of  uncon- 
nected sentences,  m  none  of  which 
is  there  any  mention  made  of  that 
imaginary  river,  nor  the  slightest  al- 
lusion to  it  that  we  can  perceive.  His 
reasoning  from  the  late  age  of  the 
earliest  existing  monuments  at  Thebe^a 
as  compared  with  those  at  Abydos, 
Beni-hassan,  and  Ghizeh,  the  burying* 
place  of  Memphis,  has  much  weight ; 
yet  it  might  be  objected  against  it, 
that  monuments  of  the  twelfth  dynasty 
are,  in  fact,  found  both  there  and  all 
up  the  river  to  the  second  cataract^ 
wnile  the  sovereignty  of  Menes  over 
Upper  as  well  as  Lower  Egypt,  is  aa 
certain  a  deduction  from  history  aa 
his  existence.  Mr.  Osbum  is  unques- 
tionably ri^ht  as  to  the  fact,  that  the 
progress  of  colonisation  was  up  the 
river,  and  not  down  it,  as  the  Cham- 
pollions  originally  supposed.  Since 
Lepsius's  expedition,  we  believe  that 
all  Egyptologists  are  agreed  as  to  this. 
He  seems,  however,  to  place  the  peo- 
pling of  the  Southern  part  of  Egypt 
much  later  than  he  should. 

On  this  subject  a  new  li^ht  has  been 
thrown  by  the  recent  discoveries  in 
Assyria.  The  cuneatic  and  the  hier<^ 
fflyphic  systems  of  writing,  as  well  as 
3ie  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  languagee^ 
which  these  writings  express*  have 
much  more  in  commcm  than  any  one 
would  have  ventured  to  anticipate. 
The  two  systems  of  writing  agree  in 
having  some  words  expressed  by  purely 
phonetic  characters,  others  by  purely 
ideographic,  and  others  aeain  by  j>ho- 
netic  characters  combined  with  ideo- 
graphic determinatives.  They  agrees 
too,    in  having  phoaetio  characteri(» 
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which,  when  certain  known  comple- 
ments were  not  expressed  after  them, 
required  them  to  be  supplied  hy  the 
reader,  and  which  had  thus,  in  a  quali- 
fied sense,  a  double  value.  The  lan- 
guages, too,  have  much  in  common, 
jtliey  not  only  a^ee,  both  of  them, 
in  many  points  with  the  Hebrew  and 
its  kindred  languages,  and  consequently 
with  eadx  other;  but — ^what  is  much 
more  remarkable — ^they  agree  with  each 
other  in  points  where  the  Hebrew  dif- 
fers from  them,  as  do  also  the  Phoeni- 
cian, Aramseic,  and  Arabic.  Thus, 
the  affix  *'her,"  is  S,  and  •'their," 
S  N,  in  both  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  ; 
while  the  Ian juaffes  of  all  the  interme- 
diate countries  nave  H  in  place  of 
S.  Again,  the  root  N  B,  *'all" 
18  common  to  the  Egyptian  and  the 
Assyrian,  but  appears  to  have  be- 
longed to  none  of  the  Semitic  languages 
previously  known.  The  plural  Attoat 
"fathers,"  by  which  Xerxes,  out  of  re- 
spect, designates  Darius,  in  the  Third 
Persepolitan  inscriptions,  is  evidently 
related  to  the  Hebrew  Avoth  (with 
which,  by  the  way,  it  agrees  in  its 
feminine  form)  ;  but  the  Egyptian 
Atv  has  a  closer  resemblance  to  it. 
These  are  evident  indications  of  these 
two  people  bavins  had  a  common  ori- 
gin, ana  that  wimin  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod. It  might,  perhaps,  be  supposed 
that  the  Assyrians  adopted  some  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Egyptians,  at  the 
time  when  a  part,  at  least,  of  their 
country  was  subject  to  them,  as  we 
know  was  the  case  under  Thothmes 
m.,  and  hb  son  and  grandson.  But 
to  this  supposition  it  appears  to  us 
that  there  are  decisive  objections.  The 
Guneatic  determinatives  are  always  pre- 
fixed to  the  phonetic  characters;  the 
hieroglyphic  ones  always  follow  them. 
The  meroglyphic  characters  all  repre- 
sent objects ;  very  few  of  the  cuneatic 
ones  have  any  resemblance  to  objects ; 
and  they  are  certainly  not  copies  of 
the  Egyptian  characters  to  which  they 
correspond.  A^ain,  asto  the  lan^ages, 
the  vocabularies  of  the  Assyrian  and 
Egyptian  tongues  appear  to  differ  in  a 
vast  majority  of  instances.  The  re- 
semblance between  the  languages  is 
chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  grammatical 
forms.  The  reverse  of  tms  would  be 
the  case,  if  Assyria  had  borrowed  from 
Egypt  during  its  temporary  subjec- 
tion to  the  latter  country.  The  English 
language  after  the  Norman  conquest, 
adopted  many  words  from  the  language 


of  the  conquerors,  but  no  grammatical 
forms.  The  case  is  strikingly  the  aame 
with  the  Persian  langnase,  the  voca- 
bulary of  which  aboun£  in  Arabic 
words,  but  which  has  no  grammatical 
forms  derived  finom  the  i&abic.  Be- 
sides, though  the  primitive  forms  of 
the  pronominal  itexes  are  nearly 
the  same  in  Assyrian  and  in  Egyptian, 
the  latter  lan^age  had  certain  pecu- 
liar forms,  which  were  constantly  used 
in  particular  situations,  and  these  do 
not  appear  to  exist  in  Ajssyrian.  Had 
the  Assyrians^  adopted  the  Egyptian 
pronouns,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that 
they  would  have  adopted  uiem  in  all 
their  forms.  A  further  objection  to 
this  view  is,  that  it  appears  highly 
probable  that  the  oldest  inscriptions 
which  Dr.  Layard  has  excavated  at 
l^lmrud,  are  more  ancient  than  the 
period  when  Assyria  was  occupied  by 
the  Egyptians ;  and  the  difference  be- 
tween these  inscriptions  and  the  more 
recent  ones  (of  tne  seventh  century 
B.  c.)  is  very  slight.  We  conclude, 
then,  that  neither  did  Assyria  borrow 
from  Egypt,  nor  Egypt  from  Assyria ; 
but  that  these  two  nations  had  com- 
mon ancestors,  and  that  at  a  period 
not  very  remote, 

Mr.  Osbum  proceeds  to  treat  of  the 
Canaanites  and  their  costume;  and 
afterwards,  referring  to  the  account 
given  in  Exodus,  of  "the  service 
of  the  tabernacle,"  describes  the  ma- 
nufactures of  the  Egyptians  in  metals, 
wool,  leatiier,  and  carpentry,  their  oik 
and  spices,  their  precious  stones  and 
music.  Several  passages  in  the  Bible 
are  quoted  and  illustrated.  He  gives 
a  great  number  of  woodcuts,  and  some 
coloured  plates,  from  which  the  reader 
will  be  able  to  form  a  more  correct 
judgment  as  to  the  progress  in  the  arts 
which  the  Egyptians  had  made,  than 
from  any  other  cheap  work  that  we 
know.  Of  the  Onomasticon  we  will 
not  offer  any  criticism.  We  do  not 
in  general  agree  with  Mr.  Osbum ; 
but  the  points  on  which  we  differ  must 
be  considered  as  still  sub  j9dice.  We 
will  conclude  with  giving  our  readers  a 
specimen  of  the  latter  part  of  his  work. 
After  giving  a  coloured  figure  of  a 
Tyrian,  as  he  calls  him — certainly  one 
of  the  same  family  of  nations  as  the 
Tyrian  s — taken,  firom  the  tomb  of  Ra- 
meses  Meiamoun,  he  says  :— 

*'  The  inner  garment  resembled  that 
of  all  other  ancient  nations.  It  was  a  fine 
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IfaMn  doth,  bound  round  the  waist,  and 
daacandrng  nearlj  to  the  ankles.  The 
mantle  and  tnnio  were  of  wool,  as  thdr 
stiff,  heayy  folds  sufficiently  indicate; 
and  most  have  been  of  fine  texture,  as 
the  contour  of  the  arms  and  chest  is  re- 
presented as  risible  beneath  the  mantle. 
Their  colours  seem  to  set  at  rest  the 
difficult  question  as  to  the  tint  denoted 
by  the  Tjrian  dye.  They  are  both  pur- 
ple and  scarlet,  and  are  so  made  that 
one  half  the  person  is  clothed  in  the  one 
colour,  and  the  other  half  in  the  other.* 
Both  colours  are  extremely  vivid,  as  the 
Greek  and  Latin  authors  uniformly  re- 
present them  to  have  been.  The  scarlet 
part  of  the  mantle  has  a  pattern  of  large 
purple  spots  upon  it,  which  appear  to 
nave  been  formed  during  the  process  of 
dying,  either  by  sewine  on  patches  of 
cloth  of  the  shape  of  the  spots,  or  by 
applying  some  earthy  ground,  to  pro- 
tect the  purple  in  these  places  from  the 
reaeent,  which  turned  the  rest  scarlet. 
Thu  agrees  remarkably  well  with  the 
account  given  by  the  elder  Plinyf  of  the 
mode  in  which  woollen  cloth  was  dved 
of  the  Tyrian  hue.  The  doth  was  first 
Bteeped  twice,  for  five  hours  each  time,  in 
the  preparation  from  the  shell-fish,  called 
purpura  ;  this  process  dyed  it  of  a  rich 
deep  purple  (purpura  nigricans).  After- 
wards it  was  again  immersed  in  a  prepa- 
ration from  another  shell-fish,  called  mu- 
rex  or  buccinixm,  whereby  an  intensely 
bright  scarlet  was  produced.}  '^^^  stop 
or  ground  must  have  been  applied  after 
the  first  of  these  processes,  while  the 
cloth  was  purple.  The  mantle  and  tunic 
were  both  edged  with  a  deep  gold  lace.** 
—pp.  115, 116. 

Will  none  of  our  naturalists  find 
out  what  the  two  shdl-fish  were,  of 
whidi  Pliny  speaks  in  the  above  pas- 
sage? The  re-discovery  of  the  Tyrian 
dye,  would  possibly  make  the  fortune 
of  whoeyer  should  achieve  it. 

We  are  now  come  to  the  more  im- 
portant work  of  the  Chewier  Bun- 
sen — a  work  of  greater  pretension 
than  any  which  has  appeared  for  many 
years ;  but  one  whicui,  so  far  as  it  has 
yet  appeared,  is  as  little  likdy  to 


•atisfy  itf  readerf  aa  any  that  we 
know.  It  abounds  in  oonndent  state- 
ments, but  is  defident  in  proofii.  The 
author  promises  to  do  much,  but,  in 
the  present  volume,  he  actually  does 
yery  little.  What  he  professes  to  do 
in  it  is,  indeed,  almost  exclusiyely,  to 
lajr  down  his  method  of  action,  ^  to 
criticise  bis  authorities,  and  review 
the  labours  of  his  predecessors,  and  to 
collect  a  number  of  detached  facts,  to 
be  compared  together,  and  reasoned 
upon  hereafter.  All  this  is,  we  admits 
very  necessary  in  such  a  work  as 
M.  Bunsen  has  undertaken  ;  but  it  is 
most  unsatisfactory  to  his  readers  that 
he  should  have  stopped  here.  Before 
he  can  form  an  opinion  as  to  whether 
even  the  first  stages  of  his  ioumey  be 
in  the  right  direction,  the  English 
reader  is  asked  to  wait  for  the  second 
volume  of  the  work,  which  will  pro- 
bably not  be  published  for  several 
years;  and  as  to  the  remaining  volume, 
to  which  even  this  is  but  the  pre- 
lude— ^looking  merely  to  the  numerous 
engagements  of  the  author,  and  not 
tiding  into  account  the  difficulties  it 
presents — ^we  may  reasonably  doubt 
whether  it  will  ever  be  finished. 

This  piecemeal  mode  of  publication 
may  have  some  advantage.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  there  may  be  per- 
sons who  would  undertake  the  perusal 
of  a  single  volume  like  the  present, 
but  who  would  shrink  from  tne  task 
of  going  through  three  such  volumes 
at  once.  Such  persons,  however,  will 
have  foreotten  what  they  now  read, 
long  before  a  second  portion  can  be 
prepared  for  them ;  nor  are  they  the 
class  of  readers  that  would  be  ukely 
to  feel  an  interest  in  the  work,  or 
that  would  be  Qualified  to  pass  judg- 
ment upon  it.  There  may  oe  others, 
again,  it  is  allied,  who  may  be  so 
much  interested  m  the  present  volume, 
as  to  engage  in  the  study  of  the  hiero- 
glyphic legends,  with  a  view  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  forming  a  correct 
opinion  of  the  remainder  of  the  work. 


•  •'  A  similar  party-coloured  dress  prevailed  in  Europe  about  the  time  of  the  Cru- 
sades ;  not  improbably  the  fashion  was  imported  from  Syria,  where  it  had  remained 
from  those  remote  periods.  The  cloth  of  which  they  were  made  was  called  Tar- 
tan ;  in  French,  Tyre-teint,  i.e.,  the  tint  colour  of  Tyre."  See  "  Planche's  British 
Costume,"  p.  lia 

t  "  Historia  Naturalis,"  Lib.  ix.  c.  3& 

i  **  Cocdneum,  that  is,  the  colour  of  a  scarlet  berry.  It  has  generally  been  sup* 
posed  that  the  Hebrew  word  sAoai,  which  signifies  'scarlet,  and  also  *  twice,' 
take's  its  former  meaning  from  the  double  process  in  dymg  scarlet,''  (See  Gesenius.) 
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We  r^iber  wish  that  tbi»  may  be  a 
numerowa.clasa,  thaii  expect  that  it 
will  be  80.  On  the  whole,  we  are 
quite  satisfied  thf^t  the  disadvantages 
of  this  mode  of  publication  greatly 
prei>onderate ;  and  the  only  excuse 
for  it,  that  we  can  admit  to  be  valid, 
is  necessity.  The  author  not  having 
finished,  nor  being  likely  to  finish, 
what  he  has  undertaken,  he  must 
either  publish  in  parts,  or  keep  back 
the  entire  for  an  uncertain,  and, 
probably,  a  very  considerable  time. 

When  the  work  shall  be  completed, 
if  it  ever  be  so,  it  will  consist  of  five 
books.  The  present  volume  contains 
the  first  of  tnese.  It  was  published 
in  German  about  four  years  ago,  along 
with  the  second,  and  part  of  the  third 
books ;  and  we  were  then  led  to  ex- 
pect that  the  remainder  of  the  third 
and  the  fourth  books  would  follow 
these  very  speedily.  The  end  of  1845 
was  mentioned.  Nearly  three  years 
have  elapsed  since  this  period,  and  as 
vet  there  has  been  no  additional  mat- 
ter published  in  German;  nor,  we 
believe,  any  announcement  that  such 
is  about  to  be  published.  The  pre- 
paration  of  this  English  translation  of 
the  first  book,  in  wnich  some  material 
improvements  have  been  introduced 
by  the  author  and  his  friends,  has,  of 
course,  been  partly  the  cause  of  thia 
delay;  but  other  causes  have,  no 
doubt,  combined  with  this,  some  of 
which  may  be  easily  imagined. 

The  first  book  is,  as  we  have  already 
intimated,  a  mere  opening  statement, 
which  lets  us  know  what  the  author 
expects  to  be  able  to  do,  and  explains 
his  intended  method  of  proceeding; 
but  which  does  not  exhibit  his  proofs, 
and  is,  consequently,  not  intended  to 
enable  us  to  judge  how  far  he  may  be 
deceiving  hmaself.  The  task  which 
he  has  undertaken  is,  he  tells  us,  '*  that 
of  establishing  the  exact  position  of 
^gypt»  '^^  relation  to  general  history." 
In  accomplishing  this  task,  he  says 
that  **  there  are  many  and  serious  dif- 
ficulties to  encounter  before  the  goal 
is  reached;"  and  in  the  present 
volume  he  will  "endeavour  to  point 
out  wherein  these  difficulties  consist, 
the  means  and  conditions  requisite  for 
overcoming  them,  as  well  as  the  para- 
mount importance  of  the  object  pro- 
posed, which  can  only  be  attained  by 
the  laborious  process  adopted  in  its 
pursuit." 

Thb  is  not  a  very  definite  state- 


ment  <kf  what  h  pr^poaed»  nor  is  the 
following  mort  intelligible: — 

•♦  If  the  place  of  Egypt  can  be  fixed 
at  all,  it  must  first  be  done  according 
to  time,  by  settling  the  chronology; 
and,  secondly,  accoraing  to  its  own  m- 
trinsic  importance  to  general  history. 
These  two  points,  each  of  which  is  de- 
pendent on  the  other,  will  form  the  main 
divisions  of  the  whole  work,  as  well  as 
of  this  introductory  volume.  The  proof 
of  the  latter  rests  upon  the  adjostment 
of  the  former,  although  itself  the  prise, 
for  the  sake  of  which  the  prelimmary 
researches  have  been  made.' --p.  xxiiL 

The  first  sentence  in  this  paragraph 
appeared  to  us,  when  we  read  it,  so 
very  obscure,  that  we  were  induced 
to  turn  to  the  German  originid ;  and 
this  suggested  a  preliminary  inquiry 
into  the  merits  and  authority  of  thia 
translation.  Before  we  proceed  fur- 
ther, we  will  lay  before  our  readers 
the  result  of  this  inquiry. 

We  had  been  led  to  expect,  beibre 
the  translation  was  publi^ed,  that  it 
would  be  a  perfect  representation  of 
the  original,  as  corrected  and  enlarged 
by  the  author;  that  it  would  be,  in 
short,  a  second  edition  of  the  work, 
considerably  improved — in  Englid, 
instead  of  in  German,  through  Mr. 
Cottrell's  assistance ;  but  still,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes.  Chevalier  Bun- 
sen^  own.  This  expectationi^peared, 
from  the  auth(»r's  postscript  to  his 
preface,  to  have  been  too  high ;  but 
we  still  looked  for  ffeneral  accuracy  in 
a  translation,  whi<£  he  states  to  have 
been  <<mo6t  carefully  revised,"  he 
himself  *<  sparing  no  trouble  to  give 
his  assistance  in  the  revision." 

Now,  what  is  the  actual  state  of  the 
case? 

1.  There  appear  to  be  some  pas- 
sages in  the  translation,  which  have 
been  revised  by  the  author,  and  may 
be  depended  on  as  English  originals. 
We  are  inclined  to  think,  however, 
that  such  passages  are  very  few.  They 
are  chiefly  to  be  looked  for  among 
those  in  which  Divine  revelation,  or 
what  is  commonly  regarded  as  such, 
is  treated  of,  or  in  which  mention  is 
made  of  living  individuals. 

2.  There  are  other  passages,  in 
which  additions  or  corrections  of  the 
author  are  introduced  into  the  English 
text.  In  these  cases,  iJie  translator 
may  have  had  the  benefit  of  an  inter- 
leaved copy  of  the  work,  containing 
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^  author's  notes.  €rreat  earelets- 
nese  is,  however,  sometimes  shown  in 
working  them  into  the  translation  of 
the  German  edition.  Thus,  in  pp. 
46-48j  the  description  of  the  celebrated 
Tablet  of  Abydos  is  sadly  confused. 
in  the  German  edition,  the  author 
had  explained  it  on  the  supposition 
that  the  seated  figure,  of  which  a  frag- 
ment remains,  represented  the  king 
who  constructed  the  Tablet.  He  men^ 
tioned  in  a  note  that  Mr.  Birch  ex- 
plained it  in  a  different  manner,  sup- 
posing the  figure  to  have  been  Osiris  ; 
but  gave  reasons  for  thinking  this  view 
to  be  erroneous.  Having  ailerwards 
discovered  that  Lepsius  agreed  with 
Birch,  he  determined  to  adopt  their  • 
views  in  the  English  translation,  and 
accordingly  made  some  additions  and 
changes.  He  left,  however,  a  large 
part  of  the  description  uncorrected ; 
and  the  consequence  is  that  the  English 
reader  finds^tnat  in  the  first  part  of  it 
the  figure  is  Osiris,  and  in  tne  last  it 
is  the  king,  and  is  thus  involved  in  the 
greatest  confusion. 

3.  In  the  greater  part  of  the  work, 
the  translation  has  not  been  carefully 
revised  by  either  the  translator  him- 
self or  the  author.  It  is  generally 
inelegant,  often  unintelligible,  and 
abounds  in  mistakes,  the  result  of  haste 
and  inattention.  Of  its  inelegance 
and  actual  obscurity,  our  readers  have 
seen  one  instance  in  the  passage  which 
we  have  quoted ;  and  they  will  soon 
see  others.  It  is  quite  unnecessary, 
therefore,  for  us  to  produce  any  ex- 
amples of  it  here ;  but  we  will  quote  a 
few  instances  in  which  the  translator 
has  been  guilty  of  ffreat  carelessness — 
in  some  cases  completely  misrepresent- 
ing his  author's  meaning. 

We  shall  begin  with  some  blunders 
respecting  proper  names.  In  p.  69, 
we  find  *'Eusebius,  the  Armenian,'* 
meaning  '^  the  Armenian  translation  of 
Eusebius."  In  pp.  175,  176,  Uzziah, 
king  of  Judah,  is  tnrice  called  **  Uzzi," 
and  thus  confounded  with  a  priest  of 
this  last  name,  who  is  mentioned  in 
the  same  passage.  In  p.  100  we  have 
this  heading — **  The  more  ancient  tra- 
dition— that  of  Homer  and  the  later 
Thon  (Thonis)  and  Proteus."  The 
German  is  "  Die  altestelleberlieferung. 
Homer's  und  derSpater  Thon  (Thonis) 


und  Proteus."  The  English  of  this  is 
•^**  The  most  ancient  tradition.  The 
Thon  (Thonis)  and  Proteus  of  Homer 
and  of  later  writers."  Bunsen  con- 
trasts the  tradition  respecting  Proteus 
and  Thon,  which  is  found  in  the  Odys- 
sey, with  the  accounts  of  the  same 
personages  given  by  Herodotus  and 
other  later  writers.  English  Egypto- 
logists have  generally  used  the  term 
prtenomen  for  the  first  of  the  two  rings 
or  cartouches  used  by  Egyptian  kings. 
Bunsen  calls  these  rings  "  Vomamen ;" 
and  this  is  rendered,  p.  43,  ei  pass,, 
"surnames,"  which  conveys  to  an  Eng- 
lish reader  the  very  opposite  idea  to 
what  is  intended.  In  return  for  this 
rejection  of  a  good  Latin  word,  Mr. 
Cottrell  introduces  on  all  occasions  the 
misapplied  expression  **  data" — mean- 
ing sometimes  the  '<  results"  of  an  in- 
vestigation (Ergebniss),  and  some- 
times  the  "  statements"  of  an  autiior 
(Angaben).* 

In  p.  19,  we  have  ''usually**  for 
"in  some  rare  instances"  (ausnahm- 
weise);  in  p.  25,  «*  mentioned"  for 
**  published ;"  in  p.  53,  **  volume"  for 
"column,"  and  <*  decimals"  for  "tens;" 
in  p.  159,  "  a  century  and  a-half "  for 
"two  centuries  and  a-half"  (dritthalb 
Jahrhunderte).  The  "Glieder"  of 
a  genealogv  are  not  <«  branches,"  as  in 
p.  174  and  elsewhere,  but  <*  genera- 
tions ;"  and  the  "  Urzeit"  of  our  pla- 
net is  not  its  <*  material  stratum,"  as 
in  p.  36,  but "  the  most  remote  periods 
in  its  history." 

Our  attention  was  caught  by  the 
above  gross  blunders  in  reading  over 
a  few  sections  in  different  parts  of  the 
work — less  than  a  tenth  of  that  part 
of  the  volume  for  which  Mr.  Cottrell 
is  responsible.  We  noticed  many  other 
mistakes  of  a  minor  character,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  there  are  many 
others,  great  and  small,  which  esc^ed 
our  observation.  In  general,  indeed^ 
we  did  not  refer  to  the  German,  unless 
where  the  English  appeared,  on  Uie 
face  of  it,  to  be  erroneous. 

But,  apart  from  positive  misrepre- 
sentations of  the  author's  meaning, 
such  as  we  have  been  pointinjo^  out,  a 
translation  may  be  faulty  by  its  loose- 
ness of  expression,  when  words  of  de- 
finite meaning  occur.  The  words 
"Forscher"  and  "Forschung"  occur 


*  In  page  246,  the  word  "  data"  is  properly  used. 
Haltponkte." 


Herst  the  German,  has  "  feste 
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very  commonly^  and  hare  a  precise 
signifiicatioii  attadied  to  them.  A 
translator  should  choose  the  best  words 
to  represent  them,  and  adhere  to  them 
constantly.  "Forschung"  is  rendered 
by  **  research"  more  frequently  than 
by  anydiing  else ;  and  to  that  there 
could  be  no  objection,  if  our  language 
possessed  kindred  words  for  the  verb 
and  the  agent.  As  this,  howeyer,  is 
not  the  case,  *'  investigation"  or  **  in- 
quiry" is  preferable.  R)th  these  words 
are  occasionally  used  by  Mr.  Cottrell ; 
and  along  with  them  he  has  used  at 
least  six  others — "study,"  "adjust- 
ment," "systematic  pursuit,"  ** com- 
ments," "  critical  research,"  and  "  cri- 
ticism."  For  the  agent,  we  haye  again 
**  inquirers,"  "  expositors,"  "  stu- 
dents," "critics,"  "commentators," 
&c.  Some  of  these  expressions  con- 
vey erroneous  ideas,  especially  the 
two  last.  '•  Kritik,"  acam,  to  the  re- 
presentation of  which  the  word  **  cri- 
ticism" should  be  restricted,  is  in  one 
place  translated  by  **  illustration," 
and  in  another  by  "critical  study." 
Neither  of  these  expressions  is  any- 
thing like  an  equivalent  to  it. 

Now,  the  character  of  this  transla* 
tion  being  such  as  we  have  described, 
it  is  evident  that  no  confidence  can  be 
felt  in  its  giving  Uie  author's  meaninj; 
correctly,  except  in  passages  where  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  has 
been  subjected  to  his  revision.  We 
think,  however,  that  all  passages  which 
describe  the  author's  method,  or  set 
forth  his  intentions,  come  under  this 
class ;  more  especisJly,  when  obscure 
expressions  or  words  of  dubious  mean- 
ing occur  in  the  original.  The  author 
should  have  attended  to  these,  and 
seen  that  they  were  properly  trans- 
lated ;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  did 
so.  At  any  rate,  he  is  fairly  respon- 
sible for  such  passages,  <u  they  stand. 
We  cannot  pretend  to  put  our  inter- 
pretation  of  the  Grerman  original  in 
competition  with  that  of  a  person,  who 
has  nad  opportunities  of  conferring 
with  the  author,  and  has  had,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  the  benefit  of  his  revision. 

We  say  this  once  for  all ;  and  yet, 
even  in  the  cases  which  we  have  sup- 
posed, if  we  see  a  manifest  discrepancy 
between  the  original  and  what  appears 
as  its  translation,  we  may  feel  it  rijght 
to  suggest  a  more  correct  translation, 
by  way  of  a  various  reading.  Thus, 
in  the  passage  before  us,  £rom  which 
we  have  ma^  so  long  a  digression,  we 


would  read :— "  If  the  place  of]  ^. 
in  general  hiitory  can  be  fixed  aTi 
it  must  evidently  be  capable  of  bein«r 
discovered,  in  the  first  instance  with 
reference  to  time,  and  afterwards  with 
reference  to  intrinsic  importance  (der 
inneren  Bedeutung  nach)."  We  un- 
derstand this  to  mean,  that  it  should 
be  first  ascertained,  what  events  in 
Egyptian  history  synchronised  with 
events  in  the  history  of  other  nations; 
and  secondly,  what  influences  the 
changes  which  took  place  in  Esypt 
had  on  the  changes  which  took  ]^jioe 
in  other  countries. 

Of  these  two  problems,  the  solution 
of  the  first  will  occupy  the  second, 
•  third,  and  fourth  books,  to  which  the 
first  portion  of  the  pesent  volume  is 
introductory.  We  nere  see  our  au- 
thor's method  clearly  enough.  In  the 
second  and  third  books,  he  undertakes 
to  settle  the  chronology  of  Egypt  fixmi 
Menes  to  Alexander  from  JBgyptian 
sources;  partly  from  statements  of 
ancient  authors  derived,  or  purport- 
ing to  be  derived,  from  Egyptian 
priests,  and  handed  down  to  us  in 
Greek,  Latin,  or  Armenian — state- 
ments which  have  been  loiiff  in  pos- 
session of  the  learned,  and  have  been 
carefully  studied  by  many,  but  whidi, 
as  he  flatters  himself,  hiave  been  for 
the  first  time  prqierly  understood  by 
him ;  and  partly  from  hierofflyj^cal 
inscriptions  and  papyri  of  an  historical 
character,  the  knowledge  of  which  has 
been  only  recently  acquired.  In  the 
fourth  book,  he  will  verify  the  chrono- 
logy, which  he  deduced  m  the  second 
and  third  from  purely  Egyptian 
sources,  by  means  of  data  furnished 
by  astronomy,  and  of  the  chronology 
of  other  countries.  We  have  no  ex- 
pectation that  he  will  be  able  to  do 
what  he  promises.  We  anticipate 
failure;  but  we  must  admit  that  in 
this  part  of  his  work  he  has  a  definite 
object,  and  one  which  is  clearly  within 
the  limits  of  human  capacity.  We  be- 
lieve that  his  system  of  chronology  is 
completely  erroneous ;  but  we  nave 
reason  to  hope  that,  by  means  of  the 
inscriptions  and  papyri  already  found, 
when  they  are  more  perfectly  under- 
stood than  they  are  now,  and  by  means 
of  others  which  may  hereafter  be 
brought  to  light,  a  system  of  Egy])tian 
chronology  may  be  at  length  disco- 
vered, which  will  stand  these  tests, 
which  our  author  mentions  as  what  he 
will  apply  in  his  fourUi  book. 
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We  should  here  observe  that,  al- 
though inscriptions  and  papyri  in  the 
ancient  Egyptian  character  are  men- 
tioned by  our  author,  as  what  he  will 
use  in  the  second  and  third  books,  his 
chronological  system  is  not  in  any  de- 
me  founded  upon  them.  He  derives 
Uiat  exclusively  from  the  lists  of  kings 
attributed  to  Eratosthenes  and  Ma- 
netho>  and  from  a  statement  which 
Georgius  Syncellus  professes  to  have 
derived  from  the  latter  as  to  the  dura- 
tion of  his  thirty  dynasties.  This 
statement  ia,  indeed,  his  sole  authority 
for  his  epoch  of  the  foundation  of  the 
nxnuurchy  ;  but,  as  Syncellus  does  not 
say  where  he  obtained  it,  and  says 
nothing  else  which  would  lead  us  to 
snppose  that  he  knew  anvthing  more 
of  the  historical  work  of  li£uietho  than 
what  he  learned  from  Africanus  and 
Eusebius,  we  must  be  excused  if  we 
consider  it  as  unworthy  of  the  slightest 
attention.  The  most  probable  suppo- 
sition appears  to  be,  tnat  he  obtained 
the  number  of  years,  which  he  says  the 
thirty  dynasties  occupied,  by  adding 
up  the  numbers  given  by  Eusebius  for 
their  several  lengths.  To  be  sure,  the 
actual  sum  of  these  lengths  is  very 
different ;  but  this  only  proves  that 
the  worthy  monk,  in  addition  to  all 
his  other  literary  demerits,  was  a 
wretchedly  bad  arithmetician.  There 
is  a  bare  possibility,  but,  we  contend, 
nothing  more,  that  this  statement  is 
authentic;  and  if  M.  Bunsen  should 
he  able  to  prove  from  any  other  data 
that  his  era  of  Menes  is  i^proximately 
true,  we  will  admit  this  as  evidence 
that  is  exactly  so.  As  yet,  however, 
no  such  proof  has  been  adduced; 
nor  do  we  expect  that  it  ever  wiU. 
With  respect  to  the  hieroglyphical  do- 
cuments, ^e  only  use  which  is  made 
of  them  is  to  accredit'  the  lists.  The 
celebrated  Turin  papyrus,  called  '*  the 
Book  of  the  Kinfs,"  resembles  in  its 
form  the  lists  ofManetho,  and  con- 
tains in  its  fragments  some  names 
equivalent,  or  nearly  so,  to  names 
in  the  lists.  Many  others  of  these 
names  can  also  be  distinctly  recog- 
nised in  hieroglyphical  inscriptions. 
From  this,  it  is  a  fair  inference  that 


the  work  of  Afanetho,  if  we  possessed 
it  in  its  genuine  form,  would  convey  to 
us  authentic  information.  The  lists, 
however,  which  have  come  down  to 
us,  may  have  been,  through  careless- 
ness, or  design,  or  both,  corrupted  to 
such  an  extent,  that  little  or  no  de- 
pendance  can  be  placed  on  them.  M. 
Bunsen  considers  the  list  of  Theban 
kings,  which  Syncellus  gives  as  that  of 
Eratosthenes,  to  be  still  more  valuable 
than  tiiose  of  Manetho.  In  fact,  he 
determines  the  period  of  **  the  Con- 
quest of  the  Shepherds"  by  this  list. 
His  scheme  is  vexj  simple.  Syncellus 
says  that  the  thirty  dynasties  lasted 
3,555  years ;  they  ended  340,  b.  c.  ; 
and  they  therefore  beean  3,895,  b.  c* 
This  was  the  era  of  Sie  accession  of 
Menes.  The  1,076  years  of  Eratos- 
thenes were  those  of  the  Old  Empire. 
Tliey  ended  with  the  Conquest  or  the 
Shepherds,  the  date  of  which  was, 
therefore,  2,819,  b.  c.f  Now,  a  ques- 
tion here  arises — is  the  list  of  Eratos- 
thenes accredited  by  the  monuments 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  Mane- 
tho? This  list  resembles,  except  in 
one  particular,  "  the  list  of  the  Ano- 
nymous," paridlel  to  which  it  is  placed 
by  Syncellus.  Like  it,  it  contains  a 
number  of  kings  taken  fh)m  the  lists  of 
Manetho,  mixed  up  with  other  kings, 
not  elsewhere  to  be  found.  There  is 
placed  after  each  a  number:  of  years, 
which  he  is  said  to  have  reigned,  and 
the  year  of  the  world,  according  to 
S}rncellus*s  computation,  in  which  his 
reign  began.  So  far  the  lists  agree ; 
but  that  of  the  Theban  kin^s  contains, 
after  most  of  the  names,  alleged  inter- 
pretations of  them  in  Greek.  As  the 
names  and  tiieir  interpretations  stand 
in  the  MSS.  of  Syncellus,  nobody  pre- 
tends to  reconcile  them ;  nor  is  there 
any  trace  of  any  name  in  the  monu- 
ments, save  such  as  are  taken  from 
Manetho.  On  these  names  and  inter- 
pretations, however,  our  author  has 
exercised  his  critical  powers ;  and  we 
think  he  possesses  the  merit  of  having 
gone  beyond  all  his  predecessors  in  the 
field  of  conjectural  criticism.  For 
xUf*f£f  he  tells  us  to  read  itf^^ms ;  for 


*  In  the  German  text  of  his  third  book,  our  author  places  the  accession  of  Menes 
in  3643  b.  c.  The  3555  years  of  Syncellus,  on  which  he  seems  to  rely  in  his  intro- 
ductory Tolume,  have  here  dwindled  down  to  3303.  We  cannot  undertake  to 
explidn  this  inconsistency. 

t  In  Book  UI.,  2567  b.  c 
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"A^f  IfUh^iy  ha  gives  ut  T^x^fnt,  ^ 
irr/f  'HXiiitTH,  &c.  Having,  by  means 
of  this  sort,  identified,  to  his  own  sa- 
tisfaction, but  we  believe  to  that  of 
Bobodv  else,  the  names  of  several  an- 
eient  kings  which  are  found  in  hiero- 
glyphics with  kings  in  this  list,  he  as- 
sumed that  these  monumental  kings 
reigned  in  the  order  indicated  by  the 
list,  thoujgh  the  monuments  themselves, 
in  some  instances,  indicated  a  different 
order  ;  and  that  they  reigned  for  the 
precise  number  of  years  mentioned  in 
the  list.  The  genuineness  of  all  these 
numbers  he  assumed  as  certain,  thoueh 
experience  proves  that  numbers  are  Six 
more  likely  to  be  corrupted  than 
names,  and  though  he  admitted  that  the 
names  were  in  the  most  deplorable  state 
of  corruption.  It  is  quite  ridiculous  to 
try  to  bolster  up  this  list,  by  panegy- 
rizing its  allegea  author,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  **  no  Wilford ;" — alluding  to 
the  unfortunate  Germano-Indian  who 
brought  such  discredit  on  the  Asiatic 
Society,  by  the  readiness  with  which 
he  believed  and  published  the  pre- 
tended extracts  from  the  Puranas,  with 
which  his  pundits  furnished  him,  about 
Egypt,  and  about  England  and  Ire- 
land, those  *'  sacred  Isles  of  the  West.*' 
M.  Bunsen  might,  we  think,  have 
spared  this  cut  at  his  countryman. 
Eratosthenes  was  **  no  Wilford" — far 
from  it.  He  was  so  much  of  an  esprit 
fort  as  to  have  said,  *'  That  he  would 
believe  the  Homeric  legends,  when  he 
should  be  shown  the  currier  who  made 
the  wind-bags  which  Ulysses,  on  his 
vovage  home,  received  m)m  JBolus." 
After  thifl^  who  would  hesitate  to  be- 
lieve in  the  authenticity  of  any  list  of 
kings  which  may  have  been  put  for- 
ward under  his  name,  a  thousand  years 
after  his  death  ? 

To  say  more  on  this  subject  would, 
we  believe,  be  a  work  of  supereroga- 
tion. M.  Bunsen's  chronology  of  the 
Old  Empire,  with  all  its  monumental 
illustrations,  has  been  three  years  be- 
fore the  world,  and  we  have  never 
heard  a  single  person  profess  to  believe 
it  correct.  This  is  but  little  to  say, 
but  we  can  go  much  further.  We  have 
made  careful  inquiries,  and  we  have 
never  been  able  to  hear  of  a  single  in- 
dividual in  this  country,  on  the  Conti- 
nent, or  in  America,  who  professes  to 
believe  it  correct— always  excepting 
the  immediate  connexions  of  M.  Bun- 
sen. 

The  name  of  Manetho  carries  much 


more  weight.  And  here  we  will  rea- 
dily admit  that  the  actual  work  of  Ma- 
netho would  be  entitled  to  much  credit, 
and  that  it  probably  contained  an  au- 
thentic history  of  Egypt  from  the  time 
of  Amenemhe  I.,  if  not  from  that  of 
Menes.  This  work,  however,  has  pe- 
rished :  and  wo  shall  do  well  to  re- 
member how  far  removed  from  it  are 
the  lists  which  now  pass  under  the 
name  of  the  Sabennvte  priest.  It  is 
generally  said  that  the  copies  of  these 
lists  which  we  have,  taken  by  AMcanas 
and  Eusebius  respectively,  are  inde- 
pendent of  one  another ;  and  that  we 
have  thus  two  witnesses  to  their  oor* 
rectness,  and  mav,  consequently,  be 
satisfied  of  this,  wherever  the  witnesses 
agree.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means 
a  fair  statement.  Julius  Africanus  and 
Eusebius  both  lived  in  Csasarea,  both 
used  the  same  library  in  that  city,  of 
which  the  former  was  the  founder,  and 
consequently,  both  derived  their  in. 
formation  respectii^  Manetho  from 
the  same  channel.  It  does  not  appear 
that  they  had  access  to  his  work  itselfl 
The^^  haid  only  a  MS.,  oontaini^  lists 
of  kings  extracted  frx>m  it.  lifow  it 
i^pears  that  this  MS.  differed  from  the 
original  in  some  important  particulars. 
In  the  first  place,  it  gave  the  several 
dynasties  as  following  one  another, 
while  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose 
that,  in  Manetho 's  own  work,  many  of 
them  were  represented  as  reigning  at 
the  same  time  in  different  parts  of 
^^7P^*  Secondly,  from  comparing  the 
lists  which  we  now  have  with  the  ^nmn 
Book  of  Kings  (with  which  the  genuine 
work  of  Manetho  must,  doubtless,  have 
harmonised),  it  is  plain  that  the  author 
of  the  Csesarean  lists  omitted  many 
names  of  kings  who  rekned  but  a  short 
time,  adding  the  perio&  of  their  reigns 
to  those  of  other  kings;  and  that  he 
fr^uently  committed  other  errors  in 
the  figures,  so  that  hit  sums  were  in- 
correct. The  sixth  dynasty,  aocordii^ 
to  the  Turin  Papyrus,  consisted  of 
thirteen  reigns,  lasting  181  years.  Ac- 
cording to  Africanus,  who  probably 
a^eed  with  the  Csasarean  MS.,  it  con- 
sisted of  only  six  reigns,  but  lasted  303 
years.  From  this  it  is  plain  that,  if  we 
could  be  sure  that  we  nad  the  lengths 
of  the  different  dynasties,  exactly  as 
they  stood  in  this  MS.,  we  could  not 
be  at  all  sure  that  we  had  them  as 
Manetho's  own  work  exhibited  them. 
It  is,  however,  ouite  certain,  that  both 
Africanus  and  Eusebius  faU^d  the 
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lists,  with  a  view  to  make  them  kar- 
monise  with  their  respective  chronolb- 
gical  systems.  That  Ensebios  did  so, 
all  are  agreed ;  but  M.  Bunsen  would 
have  us  consider  Africanus  as  worthy 
of  credit.  The  fact  is,  however,  that 
he  was  just  as  unscrupulous  as  his  suc- 
cessor ;  and  it  is  not  much  to  our  au- 
thor's credit  that  he  should  have  sup- 
pressed facts  which  prove  him  to  have 
oeen  so. 

It  was  the  settled  opinion  of  all 
Christian  chronologers  of  the  a^e  of 
Africanus,  grounded  on  an  alleged 
apostolical  tradition,  that  the  incarna- 
tion of  our  Jjord  took  place  exactly 
d,500  years  after  the  Creation.  From 
this  they  deduced  the  epoch  of  the 
Exodus  by  tJie  Septua^t  chronology 
of  the  period  between  it  and  the  Crea- 
tion. In  general  they  placed  it  in 
1666,  B.  c,  allowing  130  years  for  the 

Sneration  of  the  second  Cainan ;  but 
[ncaauB  omitted  this  generation,  plac- 
ing the  Exodus  in  1796,  b.  c,  and  add- 
ing the  ISO  years  here  omitted,  to  the 
times  of  the  Judges.  Assuming,  as  he 
did,  that  the  Exodus  synchronised  with 
the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty,  he  so  doctored  the  periods  of 
the  diflerent  dynasties  between  the  se- 
venteenth and  twenty-seventh,  or  Per- 
sian dynasty,  that  their  sum  was  ex- 
actly equal  to  the  interval  between  the 
assumed  date  of  the  Exodus  and  the 
known  time  of  the  Persian  conquest. 
In  fact,  he  greatly  increased  the  length 
of  some  of  these  dynasties*  But,  as 
there  were  two  dates  of  the  Exodus, 
he  thought  proper  to  give  two  editions 
of  his  tables.  In  one,  he  made  the 
duration  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  393 
years,  which  was,  imquestionably,  the 
sum  of  the  reigns  mentioned  by  Mane- 
tho  (as  wpears  ^m  Josephus,  who 
had  seen  Manetho's  own  work,  and 

fives  this  number  as  derived  from  it.) 
Q  the  other,  he  reduces  this  duration 
to  263  years,  striking  off  without  ce- 
remony the  130  years  in  dispute.  We 
do  not  yet  know  what  theory  Afri- 
canus had  respecting  the  dynasties  im- 
mediately preceding  the  e^hteenth.^ 
what  biblical  syncl^onism  he  doctored 
them  in  order  to  produce ;  but  there  is 
every  reason,  from  analogy,  to  infer, 
that  he  altered  them  in  oraer  to  make 
them  suit  some  silly  system  of  his  own. 
As  to  the  earliest  dynasties  of  Manetho, 
his  lists,  as  well  as  those  of  Eusebius, 
are  less  liable  to  suspicion ;  because, 
as  they  both  rfigarded  these  dynasties  as 


altogether  fictitious,  they  had  no  temp- 
tation  to  altef  the  numbers  that  they 
found.  It  b  only,  however,  as  to  these 
earliest  dynasties,  that  M.  Bunsen  re- 
jects their  authority.  There  he  treats 
them  with  neglect,  taking  his  favourite 
Eratosthenes  as  a  guide. 

Our  readers  wiU  be  able  to  form  a 
pretty  correct  iudgmentforthemselve% 
from  what  we  nave  said,  as  to  the  value 
of  that  evidence,  on  the  strength  of 
which  M.  Bunsen  affects  to  consider 
the  era  of  Menes,  3,643  b.  c,  as  well 
established  as  that  of  the  Olympiads ! 
We  must  now  ask  them  to  accompany 
us  to  the  consideration  of  the  second 
part  of  the  work  which  he  has  under- 
taken ;  in  Which  he  intends  to  con- 
sider the  influence  of  Egypt  on  the 
{general  historjr  of  the  world,  not  only 
m  this  historical  period,  but  in  the 
many  thousands  or  years  which,  ac- 
cording to  his  notions,  must  have  pre-, 
ceded  \U  Before  the  time  of  Menes, 
he  affirms  that  there  was  a  period  of 
unknown  length,  during  which  Egypt 
existed  as  a  settled  and  civilized  na- 
tion ;  but  without  any  regular  chro- 
nology,  such  as  originated  with  Menes. 
He  estimates  this  ante-chronological 
period,  in  one  place,  as  a  thousand  or 
two  thousand  years.  In  another  he 
speaks  of  it  as  beginning  six  or  seven 
thousand  years  ago,  which  is  something 
more  moderate.  Before  this  is  the 
period  which  he  calls  ''  the  Origines  of 
Egypt.'*  **  It  is  still  (he  says)  histo- 
rical, belonging,  therefore,  to  time  and 
space,  Uiough  wholly  different  from'* 
the  period  last  spoken  of.  During 
this  period  the  language  and  mytho^ 
logy  of  Egjrpt  were  formed — a  mighty 
tree  which  slowly  grew  in  the  valley 
of  the  Nile,  but  trom  a  germ  which 
was  not  ind^nous  in  that  country. 

"  No  historical  inrestigator  will  con- 
sider the  Egyptians  as  the  most  ancient 
nation  of  the  earth,  even  before  he  has 
called  to  his  assistance  the  science  of 
the  philologer  and  mTthologist.  Their 
very  history  shows  them  to  belone  to 
the  great  middle  ages  of  mankind."— 
p.  32. 

In  addition,  then,  to  the  many  thou- 
sands of  years  required  for  the  Ori- 
gines of  Egypt,  we  have  a  demand 
made  upon  us  nere  for  many  thousands 
of  years  more,  which  we  must  suppose 
that  the  ancestors  of  the  Egyptians 
spent  in  Armenia  and  the  Caucasus, 
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while  the  haman  intellect  was  dere- 
loped,  and  language  and  religion  were 
brought  to  peneotion.  Language  and 
religion !    Eyen  so. 

<*  For  OTon  those  who  belleye  that  lan- 
guage and  religion  were  not  human  in- 
Tenuons,  bnt,  like  Prometheus*  fire, 
given  to  men  from  heaven,  cannot  but 
admit,  voithout  rejecting  all  the  evidence 
tf  research^  that  they  were  not  conunu- 
nicated  in  a  state  of  completeness.  The 
reverse  is,  indeed,  obvious,  viz.,  that 
man  has  never  received  more  than  the 
germ,  which  he  has  been  left  to  mould 
and  modify  according  to  his  own  will 
and  capabilities.**— p.  32. 

We  may  here  remark,  by  the  way, 
that  this  writer  is  in  the  habit  of  pro- 
nouncing any  peculiarly  bold  assump. 
tion  which  he  makes  to  be  quite  ob- 
yiousy  or,  at  least,  what  no  well-in- 
formed person  will  deny.  The  last 
remark  m  the  above  quotation  is  of 
peculiar  interest,  as  showing  the  views 
with  which  our  author  undertook  the 
construction  of  *'  the  Church  of  the 
Future." 

Now  the  fifth  book,  or  second  part, 
pf  this  work,  is  to  treat  of  the  Ori- 

fines,  Egyptian,  and  extra^Egyptian. 
t  might  oe  thought  that  these  were  be^ 
Yond  the  reach  of  human  knowledge ; 
but  our  author  infers  the  contrary  from 
two  facts.  First,  we  possess  monu- 
ments of  these  periods^  even  the  most 
remote  of  them ;  for,  to  say  nothing 
of  mythology,  we  have  language,  ''the 
earliest,  as  well  as  the  grandest,  monu- 
ment of  man.**  And,  secondly,  these 
laws  exhibit  development,  and  the 
laws  of  development  are  capable  of 
being  discovered.  By  the  arrange- 
ment and  classification  of  isolated 
facts,  M.  Bunsen  thinks  it  possible  to 
ascend  to  general  formulas  like  those 
of  Kepler.  Whether  it  be  possible 
also  to  prove  the  necessity  of^such  a 
development  from  the  nature  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  thus  to  demon- 
strate laws  like  those  of  Newton,  is  a 
question  with  which  he  tells  us  that 
he  does  not  meddle.  According  to 
this  view,  therefore,  general  hi^rv 
differs,  in  respect  to  the  mode  by  which 
it  is  to  be  investi^ted,  from  physical 
astronom;^  and  similar  sciences,  and 
agrees  with  geolosy.  M.  Bunsen 
thinks,  however,  that  it  possesses  a 
decided  advantage  over  this  last,  which 
we  will  state  in  the  words  of  his  trans- 
lator;-^ 


'*  For  in  the  evolution  of  nature  the 
law  of  matter  and  combination  predomi- 
nates; it  is  difficult  even  to  establish 
snooession,  impossible  to  discover  more 
than  an  external  law  of  development. 
In  history,  on  the  contrary,  which  is  the 
world  of  mind,  the  development  pro- 
oeeds  successively  in  time;  and  the 
thing  developed  is  the  human  mind  it- 
self. As  far,  therefore,  as  the  laws  of 
development  are  intelligible,  the  histonr 
of  the  human  mind  possesses  this  aj- 
vantage,  that  the  laws  of  the  invest!- 
prated  object  coincide  with  those  of  the 
mvestigatmg  subject.'*— p.  87. 

We  will  not  waste  our  time  in  re- 
plying to  this  strange  reasoning.  Our 
geological  friends  seem  to  be  all  of 
opinion  that  it  needs  no  other  answer 
than  Mr.  BurcheU's  significant  mono- 
syllable. We  quite  asree,  however, 
with  M.  Bunsen,  that  there  is  a  strik- 
ing analogy  between  tiie  subjects 
wmch  he  undertakes  to  discuss  and 
those  of  which  geology  treats,  and  tiiat 
analogous  methods  ought  to  be  pur- 
sued m  both.  We  b^eve,  too,  that 
M.  Bunsen  has  made  some  important 
observations  as  to  the  laws  under 
which  languages  are  developed;  and 
we  hope  to  derive  mudi  valuable  in- 
formation from  him  on  that  subject. 
But  we  think  he  has  fallen  into  a  great 
error,  and  we  will  illustrate  it  by  means 
of  the  ''  sister  science."  M.  Bunsen 
holds  views  analogous  to  those  of  Mr. 
Lyell  and  his  school.  As  the  latter 
attribute  all  changes  that  have  ever 
taken  place  in  the  crust  of  the  earth 
to  causes  now  in  operation,  rejecting 
catastrophes  and  cntical  periods  as  un- 
philosophical,  so  the  former  assumes 
it  as  an  incontrovertible  truth  that  the 
progress  of  man  has  in  all  past  ages 
been  gradual,  and  regulated  by  the 
same  laws  as  we  see  it  to  be  now,  and 
as  we  know  it  to  have  been  within  the 
limits  of  recent  history. 

But  is  this  the  case  with  man  him- 
self? The  investigations  of  the  geo- 
logist into  the  fossils  of  even  the  upper- 
most strata,  show  that  the  i4>pearance 
of  man  in  this  globe  which  we  inhabit 
is  quite  recent.  Yet  every  one  of  our 
species  that  now  lives,  or  that  has  lived 
for  many  generations,  had  parents,  and 
bore  the  marks  of  birth.  Assume  that 
in  all  past  ages  the  same  laws  prevail* 
ed  as  in  the  present,  and  it  foUowet» 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  evory 
man  that  ever  lived  was  bora  into  the 
worlds  and,  of  course,  that  the  humaa 
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ipecitf  was  in  it  from  etemity>  since 
uere  coold  never  haye  been  a  man 
who  was  not  preceded  by  parents. 
This,  as  we  have  already  stated,  is 
inconsistent  with  the  observations  of 
geologists.  There  was,  then,  9^  first 
man,  not  dom,  but  created.  The  laws 
that  now  prevail,  like  certain  mathe- 
matical formulas  in  extreme  cases,  are 
in  default  when  applied  to  the  Origines. 
We  are  persuaded  that  M.  Bunsen 
will  admit  this  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  he  will  also  admit  that  language 
was  not  the  invention  of  man-^that 
articulate  speech  was  not  a  develop- 
ment of  sucm  noises  as  might  be  nmde 
by  beasts.  But  he  holds,  as  we  have 
seen,  tiiat  the  germ  of  limguage  hav- 
ing been  orimnally  given  to  man  by  a 
Bimerior  Bemg,  that  superior  Bemg 
allowed  its  possessors  to  develop  it 
without  interference.  Surely,  now- 
erer,  the  power  which  taught  man 
speech,  may  have  taught  it  in  a  form 
which  was  not  the  mere  germ,  but 
aheady  considerably  developed.  Had 
it  not  been  so  taught,  religion  could 
not  have  been  taught  at  the  same 
time ;  and  yet  we  can  scarcely  doubt 
that  the  same  benevolent  Being  who 
created  man,  and  endowed  him  with 
n)eech,  would  teach  him  also  to  wor- 
floq>  himself— the  noblest  use  of  speech. 
We  do  not,  then,  consider  it  "ob- 
vious ",  that  God  gave  nian  only  the 
serm  of  speech ;  nor,  again,  can  we 
deny  the  possibility  that  Grod  may 
have,  at  a  subsequent  period,  inter- 
fered with  the  development  of  human 
speech,  so  as  to  turn  it  out  of  the  or- 
mnary  course.  He  who  gave  man  the 
power  of  speech,  and  established  the 
laws  of  its  development,  had  surely 
power  to  suspend  or  alter  those  laws, 
if  it  seemedgood  to  him  at  anj^  time 
to  do  so.  What  we  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  considering  a  divine  revela- 
tion, tells  us  that  God  has  done  this 
very  thing.  M.  Bunsen  denies  that 
any  revelation  has  been  given  with 
respect  to  this,  or  other  ''external 
things."  We  think,  however,  that  in- 
dependently of  revelation,  it  is  highly 
probable,  and  that  to  assume  the  con- 
trary is  most  unphilosophical,  as  well 
as  very  presumptuous.  The  iact  is, 
that  supposing  M.  Bunsen's  laws  of 
development  to  be  ever  so  weU  estab- 
lished by  induction  from  the  recent 


history  of  languages;  and  supposing 
the  obienraiions  req)ectinff  the  Egyp- 
tian language  of  the  Old  Empire,  firom 


which  he  starts,  to  be  ever  so  correct; 
the  process  of  reasoning  by  whidi  he 
would  infer  the  past  from  what  was 
the  present,  can  only  be  correct  when 
it  stops  short  of  "  the  b^innings*' — 
the  time  when  the  supreme  Being  either 
first  produced  the  language,  or  when 
he  subsequently  interfered  with  it,  in 
case  he  has  done  so.  Philosophical 
reasoning,  such  as  M.  Bunsen  uses, 
may  be  available  for  the  period  smce 
the  beginnings.  If  the  facts  were 
correctly  observed,  we  believe  his  pro- 
posed method  is  in  the  main  unobjec- 
tionable. But  it  cannot  go  back  to 
the  period  o/the  beginnings.  Informa- 
tion concerning  that  can  only  be  had 
firom  divine  revelation ;  and,  if  there 
be  really  no  divine  revelation  bearing 
on  the  question,  we  must  rest  con- 
tented to  remain  in  ignorance. 

To  conclude,  then,  our  remarks  on 
this  intended  fifth  book.  We  believe 
that  to  a  certain  extent  knowledge  is 
attainable  respecting  the  early  history 
of  the  Egyptian  people.  Their  com- 
mon origin  with  the  ^reat  Indo-Ger- 
manic  family  of  nations,  and  with 
those  people  usually  styled  Semitic, 
we  hold  to  be  demonstrated  from 
such  facts  as  our  author  here  deals 
with ;  but  a  great  deal  of  what  he 
professes  to  be  able  to  prove  in  con- 
nexion with  this,  we  regard  as  im- 
possible to  be  known,  and  as  scarcely 
to  be  the  subject  of  probable  conjec- 
ture. To  this  fifth  book  the  latter 
part  of  the  present  volume  is  intro- 
ductorv.  It  treats  of  the  language, 
mythology,  and  writing  of  theEgyp- 
tians,  enaeavouring  to  wow  how  much 
of  each  of  these  was  in  use  under  the 
old  empire.  This  will  be  found  a 
useful  mtroduction  to  the  study  of 
**  Egyptology,"  and  we  trust  that  it 
will  be  the  means  of  tempting  anany 
young  persons,  who  have  leisure,  to 
engage  m  it.  A  valuable  appendix  fol- 
lows, containing  a  vocabulary  of  the 
Egyptian  language,  and  a  list  of  the 
hierojglyphicaf characters,  arranged  in 
the  four  classes  to  which  M.  Bunsen 
reduces  them,  with  their  explanations 
or  values,  so  far  as  they  are  known. 
The  list  contains  620  ideoffraphics, 
164  determinative  signs,  130  phonetics 
in  use  before  the  f  tolemalc  period, 
and  100  introduced  in  later  times,  and 
bQ  mixed  signs.  There  are  some  cha- 
racters whidi  occur  in  more  than  one 
list ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have 
sought  in  vain  through  them  all  for 
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0ome  common  duuracten  which  haye 
been  omitted.  Variations  in  the  form 
of  characters,  snch  as  have  been  called 
callign^hic,  are  oflener  regarded  as 
distinct,  than  we  think  would  have 
been  advisable.  From  uncertainty  as 
to  whether  these  Characters  should  be 
classed  together  or  separated,  the 
exact  number  of  distinct  characters 
can  never  be  determined.  It  will, 
hwrever,  we  think,  never  be  consi- 
dered less  than  1000,  nor  greater  than 
1200.  This  list  is  verj  creditable  to 
Mr.  Birch,  of  the  Bntish  Museumi 
by  whom  it  has  been  compiled,  and 
also  to  Mr.  Bonomi,  who  drew  the 
characters.  They  have  been  neatly 
cut  by  Mr.  Martin,  and  accompany 
their  explanations  in  the  printed  text. 
This  is  a  great  improvement  upon  the 
German  edition,  where  they  were 
given  in  plates  to  which  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  refer.  By  the  way,  speaking 
of  Mr.  Bonomi,  we  should  not  omit 
to  notice  the  map  of  Egypt  under 
Antoninus  Pius,  which  Mr.  Sharpe, 
the  author  of  the  history,  and  he  have 
published.  It  gives  a  better  idea  of 
the  country,  a  narrow  stripe  between 
the  Libyan  and  the  Arabian  desert, 
than  any  that  we  have  seen.  The 
roads  from  the  itinerary  are  marked 
with  the  towns,  distinguishing  those 
of  which  the  ruins  remain,  from  those 
of  which  the  positions  are  fixed  by 
the  ancient  measurement.  In  the 
desert  are  re|)resented  its  sole  inha- 
bitants, the  wild  animals,  in  the  lati- 
tudes where  they  begin  to  be  found, 
and  groups  of  "the  ships  of  the  desert," 
in  full  sail,  lying  to,  and  seeking  shel*- 
ter  from  the  simoom.* 

We  have  seen  that  the  language  and 
the  mythology  of  Egypt  are  the  two 
great  facts,  on  which  our  author  means 
to  found  his  system  respecting  the 
primeval  history  of  Egypt,  and  of  the 
human  race.  It  is  important,  there- 
fore, to  ascertain  how  far  his  state- 
ments respecting  these  points  are  to 
be  depended  on.  With  regard  to  the 
language,  he  candidly  owns  that  "  no 
man  (t.  e.,  neither  he  nor  any  of  his 
friends)  is  competent  to  read  and  ex- 
plain the  whole  of  any  one  section  of 
the  Book  of  the  Dead,  far  less  one  of 
the  historical  p^^jrri."  Yet  he  seems 
to  feel  quite  confident  that  he  is  tho- 


roughly acquainted  with  the  pronounf 
and  verbal  forms,  and  able  to  int>- 
nounce  what  the  character  of  the  ao^ 
cient  languase  was  in  respect  to  its 
inflexions.  Did  it  never  occur  to 
him  that  his  inability  to  give  a  com- 
plete translation  of  a  hieroglyphical 
text,  was  a  proof  that  he  had  not  that 
knowledge  which  he  supposes  ?  This 
is  not  the  place  to  argue  the  point; 
but  we  do  not  hesitate  to  express  oor 
conviction  that  M.  Bunsen  has  shown 
himself  ignorant  of  some  of  the  most 
common  of  the  personal  pronounsy 
confounding  the  cases  of  some,  and 
omitting  those  of  others  altogether; 
that  he  is  ignorant,  also,  of  some  of 
the  most  characteristic  forms  of  verbs 
in  the  old  language ;  and  that  /w 
these  reasons  he  cannot  translate  pas* 
sages,  which  a  knowledge  of  these  pro- 
nouns and  verbal  forms  would  render 
quite  clear.  K  this  shall  turn  out  to 
be  the  case,  of  how  very  little  value 
must  be  his  deductions  from  factSt 
that  are  so  rashly  assumed  as  these 
that  we  have  mentioned  1 

His  mythological  facts  are  even 
more  questionable.  He  seems  to  alter 
them  to  suit  his  preconceived  theories, 
with  as  little  scruple  as  Africanus  and 
Eusebius  altered  the  numbers  in 
Manetho's  dynasties.  Take  the  case 
of  the  Osiris  Myth.  M.  Bunsen  ad- 
mits (p.  614)  that,  according  to  Pla- 
tarch,  there  were  three  brothers,08irii, 
Typhon,  andHarueri8,andtwo  sisters, 
Is'is  and  Nephthys,  the  children  of 
Rhea,  the  wife  of  Chronos,  as  Mr. 
Oottrell  writes  the  namci  t.  e,,  Eronos, 
or  Saturn.  These  have  been  hereto- 
fore identified  with  Pluto,  Neptune, 
and  Jupiter ;  and  both  of  these  sets 
of  three  brothers  have  been  supposed 
to  be  the  Ham,  Shem,  and  Jimhet» 
the  sons  of  Noah,  of  the  Hebreiv 
Scriptures.  M.  Bunsen,  however,  will 
not  admit  the  possibility  of  the  Egyp- 
tian deities  representing  deified  moo. 
Accordingly,  he  is  pleaded  to  say  that 
the  geneSogy  of  the  monuments  was 
different  from  that  of  Plutarch;  for 
these  represent  Harueris  as  the  son  of 
Isis  and  Osiris.  There  were  then  only 
four  children  of  Seb  and  Nutpe,  the 
Egyptian  names  of  Kronos  and  Rhea. 
Anubis  <*is  idways  represented  as 
son  of  Osiris,  except  in  one  smgle. 


*  **  Map  of  Ancient  Effvpt,''  under  Antoninus  Pius.,  ▲.  n.  140.  Londan:  Arrow- 
smith.    184a 
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instance,  where  he  is  called  the  son  of 
Isis." — p.  417.  Nevertheless,  as  it 
will  better  suit  his  hypothesis,  M. 
Bunsen  will  assume  him  to  have  been 
the  son  of  Typhon  and  Nephthys! 
He  has  thus  contrived  to  obtain  two 
triads,  Osiris,  Isis,  and  their  son 
Hameris,  and  Typhon,  Nephthys, 
and  Anubis ;  one  of  which  triads  is 
a  repetition  of  the  otKer.  In  the 
end,  then,  the  children  of  Nutpe  are 
reduced  to  two — "  the  great  goddess" 
and  **  the  mat  god."  Now,  we  will 
only  remark  that  the  assertion  hero 
made  by  our  author,  that  the  monu- 
ments represent  Harueris  as  the  son 
of  Osiris,  is  unsupported  by  a  single 
proof.  The  fact  is  the  very  reverse. 
The  monuments  agree  with  Plutarch 
in  making  him  his  brother.  In  the 
**  Book  of  the  Dead,"  (ch.  Ixix.  col.  2) 
we  find  this  sentence — "  He  is  Osiris, 
the  eldest  of  the  Jive  deities  begotten 
by  his  father  Seb."  In  *' Wilkmson's 
Manners  and  Customs,"  plate  38, 
there  is  a  representation  of  the  five 
children  of  Seb  in  a  cartouche — viz., 
Osiris,  Harueris,  Typhon,  Isis,  and 
Nephtiiys,  so  arranged.  In  the  **Book 
of  the  Dead,"  ch.  cxxxiv.  col.  2,  we 
read  of  the  destruction  of  the  Apopi, 
or  gigantic  serpent,  by  the  male  chil- 
dren of  Seb ;  whence  it  follows  that 
there  were  two  of  these,  besides  Ty- 
phon or  Suth,  who  is  here  named  as 
identical  with,  or  at  least  allied  to,  the 
Apopi ;  and  a  little  after  we  have  this 
series  of  deities,  **Seb,  Nutpe,  Osiris, 
Horus,  Isis,  and  Nephthys."  The 
only  Horus  that  could  be  named  in 
this  place  in  the  series,  was  Harueris, 
t.  c,  as  the  name  signifies,  **  the  elder 
Horus, "who is  a  distinct  mythological 
person  from  Harsiasis,  the  son  of  Isis 
an<f.  Osiris.  The  distinction  between 
these  deities  has  been  generallv  recog- 
nised by  those  who  have  written  on 
the  subject;  and  it  is  very  little  to 
our  author's  credit  that  he  should  have 
confounded  them,  and  then  built  so 
much  on  their  assumed  identity. 

We  must  now  pass  to  a  question 
which,  to  many  of  our  readers,  will  be 
far  more  interesting  than  any  which 
we  have  yet  treated  of.  How  far  do 
the  clironological  views  of  the  three 
authors,  whose  works  are  before  us, 
accord  with  the  statements  of  the 
Bible  ?  Assuming  that  the  dates  which 


are  inserted  in  the  margin  of  many 
editions  of  the  Bible,  are  fairly  de- 
duced from  the  statements  in  the  text 
(and  it  is  beyond  dispute  that  they  are 
so,  within  a  few  years  more  or  less, 
the  Hebrew,  from  which  the  transla- 
tion is  made,  being  of  course  regarded 
as  authentic,)  it  is  easy  to  answer  the 
proposed  question.  M.  Bunsen  rejects 
altogether  the  chronology  deduced 
from  the  Bible,  as  far  as  relates  to  its 
earlier  periods.  At  the  very  second 
page  of  his  preface,  after  affirming 
that  *'  there  is  in  the  Old  Testament 
no  connected  chronology  prior  to  So- 
lomon," he  is  pleased  to  say — *'A11 
that  now  passes  for  a  system  of  ancient 
chronology,  beyond  that  fixed  point, 
is  the  melanchohj  legacy  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries" — of 
the  labours  of  Ussher  and  Blayney — 
*'  a  compound  of  intentional  deceit  and 
utter  misconception  of  the  principles 
of  historical  research."  He  considers 
the  difference  between  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Septuagint  as  not  worth  dis- 
cussion, placing  the  origin  of  mankind 
many  thousands— perhaps  myriads — 
of  years  before  even  the  Septuagint 
date  of  the  Deluge.  Mr.  Sharpe  and 
Mr.  Osbum  only  treat  of  Egyptian 
history,  and  accordingly  they  do  not 
come  into  collision  with  scriptural 
dates  prior  to  the  call  of  Abraham,  or 
rather  the  migration  of  Jacob  and  his 
family  to  Egypt ;  but  as  to  the  inter- 
val between  that  event  and  the  Exo- 
dus, neither  of  thepi  adopts  the  com- 
putation of  the  margin  of  our  Bibles. 

Our  readers  have  probably  observed 
that  there  are  three  statements  in  the 
Bible  respecting  this  inter\'al.  It  is 
said  that  the  sojourning  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  who  dwelt  in  Egypt, 
was  four  hundred  and  thirty  years.* 
It  is  said  that  Moses,  who  conducted 
the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt,  was  the 
grandson  of  Kohath,  who  migrated  to 
it.;t  and  again  it  is  said  that  the 
seventy  souls  of  the  house  of  Jacobs 
which  came  into  Egypt,]:  had  multi- 
plied, when  they  leit  it,  to  six  hun- 
dred thousand  on  foot  that  were  men, 
beside  children. §  Now,  of  the  three 
writers  before  us,  each  seizes  upon  a 
different  one  of  these  statements,  and 
confines  himself  to  it  alone  ;  while  the 
maligned  framcrs  of  the  received  chro- 
nology looked  to  them  all,  and,  more- 
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over,  1x)  the  comment  upon  the  first 
(which  IS  worded  in  ratner  an  ambi- 

fuous  manner)  given  by  St.  Paul  in 
is  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  (iii.  17)> 
in  accordance  with  the  translation  of 
the  Septuagint.  They  made  the- 
whole  sojourning  of  Abraham  and  his 
descendants,  in  Egjpt  and  Canaan^ 
four  hundred  and  thirty  years ;  and,  as 
the  sojourning  in  Canaan  is  easily 
computed  to  have  been  two  hundred 
and  fifteen  years,  they  estimated  that 
in  Egypt  at  the  same  number.  M. 
Bunsen  considers  the  equality  of  these 
two  intervals  to  be  a  positive  proof 
that  one  at  least  is  fictitious ;  but  the 
framers  of  the  received  chronology 
believed  that  he  who  could  foresee 
distant  events,  and  predict  their  times, 
might  arrange  those  times  according 
to  a  plan  of  his  own ;  and  that  the 
equality  of  intervals  might  indicate 
previous  design,  as  well  as  subsequent 
forgery.  They  considered,  too,  that 
the  increase  of  population  in  a  critical 
period  might  not  oe  regulated  by  the 
same  laws  as  in  ordinary  periods.  The 
children  of  Israel,  settling  in  a  dis- 
trict,  where,  it  is  evident  from  the 
narrative,  thev  were,  from  whatever 
cause,  the  sote,  or  almost  the  sole, 
inhabitants ;  favoured  by  the  govern- 
ment,  as  they  were  till  shortljr  before 
the  Exodus — and  considering  it  a  reli- 
gious duty  to  multiply  their  race, 
would  do  so  with  much  ^eater  rapidity 
than  in  any  cases  which  have  come 
within  the  observation  of  modem  sta- 
tists. The  males  would  begin  to  have 
children  in  early  youth,  and  continue 
to  have  them  up  to  old  age  ;  so  that, 
while  the  grandson  of  one  of  the  immi- 
grants was  the  leader  of  those  who 
went  out  from  Egypt,  he  might,  with- 
out any  difficulty,  have  under  his 
command  the  descendants  of  the  same 
immigrant,  or  of  his  companions,  of 
the  twelfth  generation.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposecC  again,  that  the  men  of 
Jacob's  family  con  lined  themselves  to 
single  wives,  or  to  women  of  their 
own  race.  They  had  no  doubt,  like 
Jacob  himself,  children  by  their  female 
slaves,  who  were  probably  numerous ; 
nor  is  it  improbable,  that,  as  in  an 
instance  recorded  in  the  after  history,* 
the  male  slave  was  occasionally  allowed 
to  marry  the  daughter.  Taking  all 
thb  into  account,  and  that  they  were 


ander  the  influence  of  a  special  bless- 
ing from  heaven,  we  cannot  think  that 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  is  too  short 
an  interval  for  them  to  double  their 
numbers  in ;  and  this  would  afibrd 
them  ample  time  to  attain  the  number 
which  has  been  recorded,  even  before 
the  persecution  began. 

Now,  what  are  the  three  views  of 
the  length  of  this  period,  which  our 
three  authors  take  ?  Mr.  Osbum  looks 
only  to  the  statement  in  Exodus  xii. 
40.  He  assumes  that  the  Israelites  so- 
journed full  four  hundred  and  thirty 
years  in  Egypt ;  which,  of  course,  is 
quite  irreconcilable  with  the  statement 
that  Moses,  who  went  out,  was  the 
grandson  of  Eohath,  who  came  in. 
Mr.  Osbum  was,  however,  constrained 
to  adopt  this  hypothesis ;  for,  having 
followed  the  Egyptian  chronology  of 
ChampoUion  Figeac,  and  so  placed  the 
Exodus  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty,  he  would  have  brought  his 
earliest  kings  of  Egypt  to  the  time  of 
the  Deluge,  had  he  not  interpolated 
these  two  hundred  and  fifteen  years. 
They  seem,  indeed,  too  few  for  his 
purpose.  We  must  remark,  by  the 
way,  that  Mr.  Osbum's  statement  in 
p.  11,  that  those  dates  given  by  Cham- 
poUion Figeac  **are  entirely  founded 
upon  astronomical  and  historical  data 
given  by  ancient  authors,  and  are, 
Sierefore,  well  entitled  to  the  reader's 
confidence,"  is  incorrect.  M.  Bunsen 
has  pointed  out  very  clearly  the  blun- 
der which  this  French  writer  com- 
mitted, and  which  led  his  brother 
astray,  as  it  has  since  done  Mr. 
Osbum. 

Mr.  Sharpe  confines  his  attention  to 
the  statement,  that  the  interval  be- 
tween the  immigration  of  Jacob's 
family  and  the  Exodus  was  three  gene- 
rations ;  and  accordingly,  he  estimates 
this  interval  at  about  a  hundred  years. 
Of  course,  he  considers  the  number  of 
the  children  of  Israel  who  went  out  as 
enormously  exaggerated. 

M.  Bunsen,  on  the  contrary,  re- 
gards this  number  as  perfectly  correct, 
and  fancies  that  the  only  true  mode  of 
deducing  the  period  of  the  Israelites 
sojourning  in  Egypt  is  to  compute 
how  long  it  would  be,  according  to  the 
present  rate  of  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion, before  seventy  persons  could  mul- 
tiply to  about  two  millions.     We  can- 
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not  tell  the  number  of  centuries  that 
he  fixes  upon,  which  will  not  be  stated 
before  the  fourth  book ;  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  he  considers  the  two  hundred 
and  fifteen  years  of  the  received  chro- 
nology to  be  but  a  small  fraction  of 
the  true  interval.  With  inspect  to 
Abraham^  he  intimates  his  opinion 
pretty  clearly  that  he  visited  Egypt  in 
the  period,  when  chronology  haa  no 
existence,  which  preceded  3,643  b.c. 
This,  however,  by  no  means  implies 
that  Jacob  lived  at  such  a  remote 
period  ;  as  he  seems  to  hold  that — not 
two,  but — mamf  generations  separated 
these  two  patriarchs.  As  for  the  per- 
sons mentioned  in  Genesis  before  Abra- 
ham, **  it  is  obvious,"  he  says  (in  p. 
181),  "to  every  one,"  that  they  are 
all  mystic — "  eponyme  patriarchs,"  of 
cities  and  tribes,  among  whom  the 
ancestors  of  Abraham  had  by  turns 
sojourned  I 

And  is  this — our  readers  will  have 
been  tempted  to  ask  long  before  this — 
is  this  the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  *' whose 
praise  is  in  all  the  churches;"  who 
took  such  a  prominent  part  at  the  great 
meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in 
London ;  and  who  is  regarded  as  the 
main  support  of  "orthodox"  Christian- 
ity in  Prussia?  It  is  even  so.  For 
his  appearance  on  the  platform  of  the 
Alliance,  we  confess  ourselves  unable 
to  account.  Those  admitted  there 
were,  it  was  said,  only  such  as  held 
**what  are  usually  understood  to  be 
evangelical  views  in  regard  to  ...  . 
the  (fivine  inspiration,  authority,  and 
sufficiency,  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;" 
and  poor  Czerski  was  excluded  for 
what  appears  to  us  a  far  less  deviation 
from  the  Exeter  Hall  standard  of 
Orthodoxy  than  that  of  the  Prussian 
Ambassador.  In  such  matters,  how- 
ever, disclaim  it  as  they  may,  English- 
men are  apt  to  be  a  little  influenced 
by  considerations  of  worldly  rank  and 
respectability .  Ignorance  of  M .  B  un- 
sen's  views  could  not  be  pleaded. 
When  the  Alliance  met,  his  book  had 
been  a  year  published  in  German  ;  the 
nature  of  it^  contents  was  pretty  gene- 
ralljr  known,  from  the  various  reviews 
of  it  that  had  appeared  in  England  ; 
and  it  was  also  a  subject  of  common 
conversation,  that  the  highly-respect- 
able publishers,  who  had  in  the  first 
instance  undertaken  to  brin^  out  the 
present  translation,  had,  on  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  author's  views  in 
respect  to  Biblical    chronology,   re- 


fused, at  a  considerable  pecuniary  sa- 
crifice, to  have  any  connexion  wiui  it. 
TTiere  is  a  mystery  here  which  we 
cannot  unravel.  Oi  course,  the  tri- 
fling circumstance  that  it  was  the  He- 
brew Professor  at  Oxford,  who  first 
denounced  the  ambassador's  errors, 
could  have  had  no  possible  weight  with 
the  leaders  of  the  Alliance.  M.  Bun- 
sen,  however,  though  far  firom  being 
what  the  Evangelical  Protestants  of 
the  British  Isles  would  consider  ortho- 
dox, is  by  no  means  to  be  classed  with 
the  *«  Friends  of  Light,"  or  the  "Ger- 
man Catholics,"  or  the  great  majority 
of  the  so-styled  Protestants  of  Ger- 
many, who  are  infidels  with  scarcely 
any  disguise.  He  professes  to  hold 
the  kernel  of  revelation,  and  we  have 
no  right  to  pronounce  that  he  does 
not ;  though  we  may  be  a  little  shock- 
ed at  the  nard  blows  which  he  gives 
to  the  shell,  in  order  to  come  at  this 
hemeL 

M.  Bunsen  draws  abroad  line  of 
distinction  between  externals  and  in- 
ternals. As  to  the  latter  he  admits 
revelation,  but  not,  it  would  appear, 
as  to  the  former.  He  speaks  of  Moses 
having  "  the  law  of  God  in  his  heart  ;** 
but,  as  far  as  he  is  an  historian,  he 
considers  him  to  be  merely  a  credible 
witness  as  to  what  fell  under  his  own 
observation,  and  an  investigator  (For- 
scher)  into  the  past,  whc^  statements, 
the  result  of  investigation,  are  to  be 
valued  by  the  critical  judgments  of 
those  who  came  after  him,  just  as  those 
of  any  other  investigator.  Thus,  ac- 
cording to  him,  the  Bible  contains  a 
real  **  revelation  respecting  divine 
matters"  (Offenbarung  fiber  die  gottli- 
chen  Dinge — not  **  divine  revelation," 
as  Mr.  Cottrell  translates  the  words), 
mixed  up  with  a  historical  and  chro- 
nological element,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  true.  The  writers  of  the  seve- 
ral books  did  as  well  as  they  could  in 
respect  to  history ;  but  it  did  not 
enter  into  the  divine  plan  to  endue 
them  with  **  magical  powers"  for  the 
discovery  of  historical  truth. 

We  by  no  means  adopt  this  low 
view  of  the  historical  element  in  the 
Bible;  but  we  are  not  prepared  to 
denounce  the  man  who  does  so  as  an 
infidel ;  and  to  plead  a  sort  of  prcB- 
scriptio  contra  iryfideles,  as  a  reason  for 
not  examining  into  the  truth  of  his 
statements — nay,  we  will  go  farther. 
We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  may 
not  be  possible  to  strike  out  a  sound 
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mean  between  these  views  of  our  au- 
thor, and  these  generally  entertained 
by  Protestants  in  this  country,  which 
perhaps  err  in  the  other  extreme. 
This  is  not  the  place  for  discussing  the 
subject ;  nor,  if  it  were,  would  it  be 
proper  to  enter  upon  it  at  the  close  of 
an  article.  We  would,  however, 
throw  it  out  for  the  consideration  of 
our  divines,  whether  there  be  not 
some  ground  for  the  charge  of  Biblio- 
latry,  which  is  brought  against  the 
Protestants  of  the  United  Kingdom 
by  the  continental  Christians,  almost 
without  exception  ;  and  whether  there 
be  not  grounds  for  apprehension,  lest 
the  overdrawn  statements  commonly 
made  at  jwpulai*  mectin<is  respecting 
the  Bible — statements  wliich  are  not 
waiTanted  by  anything  in  the  book 
itself,  and  which  were  never  made 


dogmatically  by  any  of  the  early  fa- 
thers,  or  bjr  any  of  the  great  divines 
of  the  Retormation — may  lead^  at  no 
distant  period,  to  a  fearful  reaction. 

We  merely  throw  this  out  as  a  hint 
for  the  consideration  of  our  divines ; 
but,  lest  our  doing  so  should  be  mis- 
interpreted, as  implving  an  admission 
that  the  Eg^rptian  chronology  is  irre- 
concilable  with  that  of  the  Bible,  we 
think  it  right  to  add  that,  whatever 
nonsense  Miss  Martineau  and  others 
may  write  on  the  subject,  nothing  has 
yet  been  discovered  by  which  it  can 
be  proved  that  the  Egjptian  monu- 
ments go  back  to  an  epoch  inconsistent 
with  the  received  chronology  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  ;  or  by  which  it  is  ren- 
dered at  all  jirobable  that  they  extend 
beyond  the  wider  limits  supplied  by 
the  JScptuagint  version. 


I    LOVE    BUT     THEE    ALOME. 
BT  WILLIAM  FOBtYTO. 

No  distance  e*er  can  alter  me> 

No  time  my  heart  can  move. 
No  beauty  win  one  thought  from  thee, 

My  early,  only  love ! 
And  though  I  want  the  way  to  woo 

In  fancy's  flattering  tone, 
Yet  I  can  tdl,  I  love  thee  well, 

I  love  but  thee  alone, 
Alone,  alone,  alone. 

And  love  but  thee  alone ! 

I  love  the  best,  the  gentlest  grace — 

Then  dearly  art  thou  loved — 
The  fairest  form,  the  loveliest  face. 

The  heart  most  truly  moved ; 
But  there,  were  I  to  call  them  thine. 

Thy  blushes  would  disown. 
Though  such  thou  art,  as  in  my  heart 

1  love  but  thee  alone. 
Alone,  alone,  alone, 

I  love  but  thee  alone ! 

Of  lovelier  flowers  let  others  speak. 

That  bloom  'neath  lovelier  skies, 
I  know  no  blossoms  like  thy  cheek. 

No  sunshine  like  thine  eyes ; 
And  distance  ne'er  will  alter  me. 

Nor  time,  when  years  are  flown. 
One  change  will  know,  I  love  thee  so. 

And  love  but  thee  alone, 
Alone  of  all  the  world — 

Oh  I  I  love  but  thee  alone  1 
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At  the  base  of  the  most  beautiful  hills 
of  the  county  of  Antrim,  lies  the  vil- 
lage of  Cushendall.  Useful  and 
magnificent  roads  have  now  made 
common  to  the  trading,  travelling, 
sight-seeing  world,  what  used  to  be 
secluded,  almost  isolated.  Strangers 
seldom  came,  except  the  military  sta- 
tioned there,  and  travellers  passing 
and  repassing  to  the  Giant's  Cause- 
way, with  weary  feet  climbing  Court 
M<Martin,  at  the  top  of  the  hill  of  the 
high-street}  or  returning  with  drags 
at  their  carriage- wheels — gliding  down 
the  steep,  unmacadamised  road,  over 
a  rocky  surface,  as  smooth  as  the 
glassy  ice  in  winter — where  children 
then  upon  their  sledge-creels  antici- 
pated railways — their  terminus  the 
square,  dark  tower,  that  stood  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  in  the  midst  of  pure, 
whitewashed  walls,  with  its  projected 
windows,  and  embattled  summit. 

To  the  villagers,  in  their  simplicity, 
it  seemed  a  donjon-keep ;  yet  it  was 
built  by  their  benevolent  landlord, 
more  to  awe  than  to  punish.  Intend- 
ed for  a  temporary  prison,  it  has  been 
seldom  used  for  that  purpose,  and 
oftener  resounds  with  the  music  of 
flute  or  clarionet,  than  with  the 
moaiis  of  sorrow. 

In  one  of  the  spaces  of  the  embattle- 
ment,  is  hung  the  village  bell,  to  warn 
the  people  when  hours  of  rest  or  meal- 
time are  at  hand.  Cheerily,  to  the 
hill-top,  far  beyond  the  sound  of  horn 
or  shell,  comes  the  ringing  welcome, 
with  thoughts  of  dear  voices,  the  wife's 
bright  smile,  the  climbing  strife  for 
"&ddy'8  first,"  the  warm,  bright 
hearth,  the  potatoes  and  milk,  the 
friendly  **  shannagh"  with  the  neigh- 
bour— for  they  do  love  gossip,  and  sto- 
ries of  traditionary  lore.  In  the  quiet 
of  the  sabbath,  the  church-bell  sounds 
far — that  bell,  speaking  from  man  to 
man,  of  God's  ordinances ;  but  there 
seems  something  supernatural,  when 
at  night,  as  sweeping  blasts  come  swir- 
ling down  these  valleys,  the  tower- 
bell  tolls,  making  the  waking  listener 
tremble  and  pray ;  for  it  may  be  as 

noUowIy  and  flowly, 

B7  that  beU*!  dtsaitroin  tongue» 

!•  Uie  mcliutcholy  knell  of  death  and  burial  rung,** 


for  many  an  innocent,  many  a  gallant, 
and,  alas  I  many  a  sinful  creature,  as 
they  may  be  sinking  in  the  great  deep. 
Never  did  it  toll  with  a  more  dismal 
clangour,  than  in  one  fearful  night  of 
April,  18—,  which  brought  our 
hero  to  the  scenes  sketched  in  this 
humble  narrative.  Sadly  through  the 
night,  came  the  hollow  roar  of  tho 
wind,  mixed  with  the  booming  of  the 
breaking  wave,  while  ever  and  again 
the  harsh  clangour  of  the  bell  rose 
above  the  tumult. 

When  day  had  struggled  through 
the  heavy  clouds,  that  poured  their 
sheeted  torrents  on  land  and  sea,  a 
vessel  was  discerned  in  the  offing; 
sometimes  it  almost  disappeared  among 
mountain  waves — then,  with  bending 
masts  and  drii>ping  canvas,  rose  above 
each  huge,  black,  surf-crowned  mass, 
and  turned,  like  a  stout  wrestler,  to 
meet  the  next,  labouring  in  the 
trough  of  the  sea,  pitched  over  its 
enormous  ridges.  That  vessel  strove 
to  avoid  the  shore  all  day,  but  with 
night  came  fearful  presages  of  its  fate ; 
still,  skilful  seamen  thought  there  was 
a  chance  of  escape :  and  all  the  watch- 
ers hoped!  At  length  the  die  was 
cast;  and  just  with  the  descent ^of 
night,  it  became  apparent  that  the 
vessel  must  go  ashore.  The  sig- 
nal-guns, flashing  though  the  darkness, 
wrung  the  hearts,  and  almost  madden- 
ed the  courage  of  many  brave  fellows ; 
but  what  could  human  hardihood 
effect  to  save  the  crew  ? — the  attempt 
would  have  been  vain.  The  blackest 
midnight  fury  of  the  tempest  had  come 
down,  and  amid  the  lashing  of  waves, 
that  in  their  might  seemed  to  shake 
the  rocks,  whose  foundation  lay  old  as 
earth,  neither  boat  nor  swimmer  could 
have  lived  a  moment.  One  bruised 
and  fainting  man  was  cast  ashore,  the 
sole  survivor — all  the  rest  had  perish* 
ed !  In  the  morning,  the  ship  had  dis- 
appeared ;  her  materials  strewed  the 
beach  far  and  wide :  and  in  an  adjacent 
barn,  there  were  stretched  out  on  the 
threshing-floor,  no  fewer  than  fifteen 
of  the  crew.  One  man  had  a  child  in 
his  arms — a  father,  even  in  death  I 
The  spectacle  brought  tears  to  the 
eyes  of  even  the  strongest-minded  spec- 
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tators,  and  called  forth  loader  lamenta- 
tions from  the  females  among  the 
crowd>  than  any  other  ohject,  among 
the  various  dreadful  forms  of  death 
that  the  shore  presented.  Another 
pitiable  spectacle  was  discovered  in 
the  course  of  the  daj:  In  a  little 
silvery-sanded  creek — as  peaceful  as  if 
tempest  had  never  ruffled  its  rippling 
waters^was  found  the  body  of  a  fe- 
male>  evidently  of  rank,  and,  as  it  was 
subsequently  ascertained,  the  mother 
of  this  infant.  The  country-people 
describe  her>  as  being  arrayed  with 
magnificent  jewels,  and  in  a  splendid 
dress,  a  rich  and  massive  chain  of  gold 
round  her  throat,  and  dazzling  bril- 
liants on  her  fingers,  and  bearing 
traces  of  most  extraordinary  beauty, 
notwithstanding  the  dreadful  nature 
of  her  death.  The  vessel  had  been  a 
Spanish- American  trader,  bound  for 
Liverpool — The  lady  was  the  wife  of 
an  English  merchant  of  Carthagena, 
who  was  bringing  her  home  to  enjoy, 
in  her  native  country,  the  wealth  he 
had  accumulated,  and  to  procure  a 
suitable  education  for  the  child,  whose 
sad  fate  has  been  described.  Alas! 
what  a  dreadful  thing  is  a  shipwreck : 
bright  eyes,  kind  hearts,  longing  for 
home  ;  manly  strength,  womanly  ten- 
derness, chilahood*s  joyous  existence — 
all  swallowed  up  in  one  cold,  sweeping 
wave  of  the  ocean!  But  our  busi- 
ness is  with  the  survivor,  in  whom 
it  was  with  no  small  astonishment  that 
some  of  the  villagers  discovered  a 
well-known  face,  no  less,  indeed,  than 
that  of  young  Captain — so  they  called 
him,  though  but  a  lieutenant — James 
Mac  D.  of  L— — ,  who  was,  it  is  true, 
daily  expected  home,  on  sick  leave,  from 
his  regiment,  but  hardly  by  so  sum- 
mary and  rough  a  mode  of  debarka- 
tion. 

The  Spanish  trader  had  weighed  at 
Oporto,  and  by  her  he  had  taken  his 
passage  home.  Poor  fellow !  his  very 
arrival  was  a  romance  in  itself.  Equal- 
ly surprising  to  him,  when  he  opened 
his  eyes  after  recovering  from  his 
numbness  and  insensibility — and  to 
those  by  whose  kind  ministrations  he 
was  recalled  to  consciousness. 

It  was  at  the  house  of  Father  John 

C ,  the  priest  of  that  parish,  that 

the  young  Glensman  was  recognised 
and  restored  to  the  use  of  his  limbs 
and  faculties.  It  would  be  foreign  to 
the  purpose  of  a  tale  which  has,  per- 


haps, already  been  too  much  occupied 
with  preliminaries,  to  describe  the 
emotions  of  wonder,  joy.  and  grati- 
tude, that  agitated  the  host  and  his 
kind  neighbours,  as  well  as  the  object 
of  their  kind  solicitudes  on  these  re- 
spective discoveries.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  the  young  soldier  found  himself 
at  home  under  the  roof  of  one  who 
knew  not  only  *'  all  belonging  to  him,** 
in  the  local  sense  of  the  phrase — his 
parents,  relations,  and  family  at  large 
— but  also  all  that  more  peculiarly  be- 
longed to  him,  as  being  nearest  and 
dearest  to  his  heart — his  love,  and  the 
object  of  his  love,  and  she  within  a 
morning's  walk  of  the  very  spot  wjiere 
the  waves  had  cast  him  ashore.  It 
may  seem  like  romance,  that  he  should 
have  come  home  in  such  a  way ;  but 
stories  must  be  told  with  credibles,  as 
well  as  incredibles.  Romance  is  some- 
times less  strange  than  reality,  and  the 
writer  feels  a  relief  in  having  got  over 
the  only  part  of  it  that  might  appear 
to  lie  outside  the  limits  of  the  latter. 
Rind  treatment  and  a  sound  night's 
rest  have  restored  the  shipwrecked 
soldier  to  usual  health,  so  let  us,  with- 
out further  dallying  by  shore  or  sea, 
join  him  and  his  worthy  host,  as  they 
bend  their  way  across  the  hills  towards 
Glendun.  The  young  man's  eye 
lightened  with  pleasure  at  each  well- 
remembered  turn  of  the  road,  as  rocks, 
and  hills,  and  blue-spreading  bays  of 
the  sea,  opened  before  them. 

Question  after  question  of  all  who 
were  dear  to  him — all  were  answered 
with  sympathizing  kindness.     But  the 

one  for  whom  James  MacD felt 

most  interest  was  the  last  to  be  named. 
It  was  only  when  about  to  leave  home 
he  had  discovered  the  true  state  of  hb 
heart,  and  that  the  childish  attachment 
of  early  years  had  grown  into  a  deep 
and  tender  affection  for  Mary  Mac- 
Alister,  and  they  had  parted  with  a 
tacit  understanding  that  the  heart  of 
neither  could  change. 

Mary  was  a  dark-eyed,  graceful, 
bright  creature,  the  light  and  the  pride 
of  her  home — and  that  home  surround- 
ed by  the  grandeur  of  the  sunny  hills, 
with  their  uncertain  waterfalls,  and 
varying  rivers — flitting  lights  and  sha- 
dows on  the  hills  below  and  skies 
above,  and  the  solemn  beauty  of  the 
world  around,  had  impressed  her  with 
a  love  of  nature ;  and  in  her  heart 
grew  (independent  of  all  these)  a  love 
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of  all  that  was  tender,  benevolent*  and 
good — gaj  as  the  birds,  or  bees,  or 
butterflies  around  her.     Hers  was 

**  A  dAOcIng  dupe,  an  image  gay. 
To  haunt,  to  itartlOi  and  waylay.'* 

Her  image  did  haunt  James — in  the 
watches  of  the  night,  in  the  camp,  in 
the  march,  in  the  battle.  Thoughts  of 
his  mother  and  his  home  came  often ; 
but  always  in  his  hopes  and  memories 
mingled  the  Ijthe  and  graceful  figure 
of  Mary — true  love  in  her  eyes,  gen- 
tleness in  her  heart,  and  sweet,  unaf- 
fected tenderness  and  sympathy  in  the 
tones  of  her  soft  voice.  Her  first  sor- 
row had  been  their  parting;  since 
then,  she  had  suffered  much :  and 
James  had  a  presentiment  of  evil  and 
misfortune,  which  stopped  his  voice 
and  paralysed  his  spirit,  when  he  would 
have  asked  what  he  longed  to  know. 

"  Is  Mary  well,  sir  ?"  at  length,  he 
said. 

**  Yes,  James,  yes.  Our  dear  Mary 
is  well  now,  thank  God !  Well  after 
suffering  and  sorrow.  The  poor  thing 
has  had  almost  too  much  to  bear  since 
you  left  US — her  father  is  dead !  Many 
a  kind  and  true  heart  I  have  seen  laid 
under  the  sod ;  but  not  one,  of  late 
years,  I  miss  more  than  my  old  friend 
Donald  More." 

**  Ah  I  sir,"  said  James,  *'  no  won- 
der — no  wonder — we  shall  all  miss 
hiral  The  kindly,  blythe,  good  old 
man ;  and,  even  independent  of  his 
many  higher  qualities,  he  will  be  a  loss 
to  young  and  old,  as  a  cheerful,  witty 
companion.  He  was  the  life  of  our 
sports  when  he  would  join  us  up  the 
trouting-streams  (another  old  Isaac 
Walton)  ;  or  over  the  hills,  with  our 
dogs  and  guns,  he  used  to  delight  us 
with  his  wit,  and  wisdom,  and  droll 
sayings.  Poor,  kind  old  fellow  1  I 
think  myself,  while  we  speak,  that  I 
see  his  bright  face,  and  clear  eye,  and 
silver  hair,  under  his  red  nightcap  or 
blue  Kilmarnock ;  his  grey  spencer 
and  cord  breeches,  gartered  outside, 
and  keeping  so  sleek  ;  his  silver-grey 
stockings  on  his  well-turned  limbs— he 
was  a  remarkable-looking  man.  I  ne- 
ver saw  more  perfect  urbanity  of 
manner;  and  he  used  to  bow  like  a 
prince.  He  was,  sir,  a  fine  specimen 
of  a  fine  race  of  men — the  true  old 
Irish  gentleman ;  though  stripped  of 
all  extraneous  ornament  and  power, 
*  the  man  was  the  man  for  a*  that.' 


But,  sir,  how  is  the  widow,  and  Mary  ? 
They  will  grieve  deeply !" 

**  Deeply  ! — you  may  well  say  that ; 
and  the  poor  body  has  lost  her  eye- 
sight in  the  small-pox — Mary  and  she 
both  had  it  badly." 

"  Mary  I  Oh  I  sir,  is  she  marked?** 
**  No,  not  much ;  she's  not  disfi- 
grured.  There  are  some  little  marks, 
to  be  sure ;  but  doubtless  they'll  wear 
away  in  time.  She  is  thinner  and 
paler,  but  not  scarred;  and  you  ought 
to  know,  James,  the  beauty— 

*  Tb«  beauty  that  ia  bnt  akin-deep 
WiU  fade,  like  the  gowana  in  May  { 

But  inwardly-rooted  will  keep 
For  erer,  without  a  decay.*  " 

*•  That's  the  beauty  for  my  fancy, 
sir ;  though  you,  young  fools — more 
shame  for  you ! — so  very  often  under- 
value it — *  that  first  best  gift,'  a  right 
mind  and  kind  heart  I  She's  the  best 
girl  in  Ireland,  great  as  that  word  is  ; 
and  if  you  saw  her  tenderness,  her 
goodness  to  the  old  woman,  you  would 
say  so.     God  bless  her." 

This  punful  information  had  made 
James  silent  and  thoughtful  for  a  time ; 
but  the  involuntary  feeling  of  disap- 
pointment soon  wore  away,  under  the 
cheerful  views  in  which  everything  was 
placed  by  his  amiable  companion,  who, 
when  he  had  brought  him  to  the  last 
range  of  hills  that  lay  between  them 
and  the  object  of  their  anxieties,  con- 
siderately struck  into  another  road  to 
visit  a  sick  parishioner  ;  and  the  young, 
man,  left  to  his  own  impulses,  bounded 
on,  with  a  re-assured  heart  and  happy 
anticipations. 

Over  the  thymy,  heathery  hills  to 
Glendun  he  went,  like  a  hunter  of  old, 
with  springing  step  and  lightened 
spirit.  He  bared  his  exulting  fore- 
head "to  the  sweet  sea  breeze."  The 
blue,  calm  ocean  lay  in  glory  below ; 
beyond  lay  the  coast  of  Scotland — dis- 
tant, yet  distinct,  as  if  but  an  hour's 
row  could  reach  it. 

The  lark  carolled  its  shrill  delight 
from  many  a  sunny  cloud  above  him ; 
around  la^  the  wide-spread  magnifi- 
cence of  his  own  hills  and  mountains— 
Throsthan,  Thievaboulie,  Turgaiden, 
Thieverah — with  their  winding  streams 
and  rivers,  the  pools  in  which  he  had 
fished — the  glens  in  which  Mary  and  he 
had  gathered  nuts,  and  sloes,  and  rasps, 
all  brought  right  feelings  to  his  heart, 
and  before  he  had  reached  Glendun, 
he  had  forgotten  his  fears  and  his 
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doubts  of  himself,  and  said  in  his  soul 
**  she  shall  still  be  mine,  if  she  loves 
me."  But  the  heart  of  man  is  deceit- 
ful and  desperately  wicked ;  as  it  was 
of  old>  so  is  it  now.  As  he  passed  the 
garden  fence,  he  saw  a  young  woman 
tying  up  some  flowers  —  his  heart 
bounded^could  that  be  Mary  ?  The 
priest  had  said  she  was  paler  and  thin- 
ner. He  leaned  over  the  low  hedge* 
to  ffet  a  nearer  view,  thinking  it  might 
be  herself.  Time  changes  the  young 
so  fast,  and  the  good  father  may  have 
been  trying  me,  said  he,  and  almost 
certain  he  was  right  in  his  conjecture, 
he  was  about  to  speak,  when  she  turn- 
ed round — he  saw  not  Mary,  indeed, 
but  a  very  lovely  fair  girl,  as  ever  the 
sun  shone  upon.  Even  with  all  his 
home-longings,  thick  ; thronging  as 
they  were,  he  paused  until  she  passed 
through  the  little  arched  doorway, 
without  having  observed  him.  Cheer- 
ful, and  warm,  and  bright,  the  cottage 
looked  in  the  sunshine  that  morning, 
and  all  was  silence  within  and  around 
it,  yet  unheard  was  James's  quick,  light 
step.  As  he  passed  the  open  door- 
way, he  found  Mary  in  the  breakfast- 
parlour  settling  the  cushions  on  her 
mother's  chair ;  she  neither  saw  nor 
heard  him  till  ,he  stood  by  her  side, 
and  whispered  "  Mary !" — she  started, 

*'  She  gazed,  die  reddened  like  «  roec, 
Sync  pale  m  ony  Hly/' 

but  no  more.  Uer  first  impulse  would 
have  been  to  throw  herself  into  his 
arms ;  her  next— >to  kneel  to  God  in 
thanksgiving  for  his  perservation : 
then,  remembering  she  was  not  like 
what  she  had  been,  and  waiting  the 
effect  of  what  she  knew  must  shock 
him,  a  shuddering  chill  fell  on  her 
heart.  He  looked  long  and  anxiously. 
There,  with  her  tearful  eyes  bent  on 
the  ground,  stood  his  Mary,  the  same 
gpraceful  creature  —  the  same  gentle 
manner — the  same  in  heart  and  soul, 
but  (though  slightly)  her  pure  forehead 
was  scared,  and  her  bright  cheek  pit- 
ted— she  was  no  longer  '*  smooth-skin 
fentle,"  as  he  used  to  call  her  in  Irish, 
[e  was  shocked ;  yet  he  loved  her,  and 
so  long  as  she  was  his  Mary,  shame 
upon  his  wavering  heart,  that  could  for 
one  moment  chill  or  shrink  from 
all  that  was  good,  and  so  much  that 
was  lovely.  But  he  loved  her  still ; 
and  so  tenderly  and  fondly  he  as- 
sured her  of  his  unchanged  affection. 


that  every  fear  of  inconstancy  fled  be- 
fore the  beaming  of  his  dark  eves,  that 
rested  so  lovingly  on  her  blushing 
face.  For  some  minutes,  in  full,  but 
silent  thankfulness  of  love,  they  stood  ; 
then  Mary  left  him  to  bring  in  her 
mother  —  she  returned,  leading  the 
blind  old  woman,  and  had  James  not 
known  she  was  **  dark,"  as  the  Glens- 
people  say  of  the  blind,  he  could  not 
have  supposed  that  the  sun  was  for 
ever  set  from  those  mild,  hazel  eyes, 
that  turned  their  seeming  intelligence 
on  him,  as  almost  with  a  mother's  af- 
fection in  her  voice,  she  said — **  Ma 
haght  milliu  a  betdsort  achree  sa  roon, 
your  welcome'* — "  God  bless  you,  my 
child,  and  be  thanked !  though  I  can- 
not see  you  now,  acushia,  many's  the  eye 
will  be  glad  at  the  sight  of  you,  never 
to  speak  of  the  joyful  tears,  your  mo- 
ther, God  help  her  weak  heart,  will 
be  crying  over  you,  avick  I  well  may 
she  be  proud  and  happy,  to  see  one  of 
her  brave  boys  return  safe  at  last — 
You  left  our  poor  Alick  well  ?" 

<' Living  and  well,  ma'am,  and  as 
brave  as  a  lion." 

^'Ogh,  mamisin  sasthee,  God  look  to 
you  1  this  fighting  is  bad,  unchristian- 
like  work ;  but  James,  dear,  it's  a 
wonderful  thing  to  me  to  hear  your 
voice  again,  and  to  feel  the  touch  of 
your  kindly,  warm  hand.  Let  me 
draw  my  hand  over  your  face,  machree, 
till  I  feel  is  there  much  change  on  you." 

**  Oh,  not  much,  ma'am,  but  that 
the  growth  of  moustache  and  whisker 
may,  perhaps,  make  you  think  of  Esau*" 

"  Yes,  dear,  in  troth  you  have  lost 
your  boyish  face.  But — ^but,  James, 
if  there  was  no  worse  change  with  us 
— your  heart  would  be  sore  if  you 
knew  all  our  trouble,  my  poor  Do- 
nald. Mary,  my  dear,  where  is  Bell? 
— tell  her  who  is  come." 

Mary  went  out  to  bring  her  friend, 
and  then  the  mother's  heart  overflow- 
ed in  praises  of  her  Mary — enthusias- 
tic they  might  be  called-lbut  he  knew 
she  deserved  them,  and  listened  with 
pleasure,  till  the  girl  came  in.  He 
was  now  introduced  to  the  young,  fair 
gardener,  and  Bell  Maclelland  blushed 
on  being  introduced  to  the  Soldier, 
who  so  often  had  been  the  subject  of 
interest  in  their  conversations — so  of- 
ten a  theme  for  curling-chat,  when 
dressing  their  hair  at  night — that  time 
when  the  young  and  communicative 
unbend,  and  beaux,  and  adventures, 
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and  hopes^  and  fears,  dispute  the  hour, 
with  patterns  and  fashions,  while  a 
few  of  another  cast  may  be  venturing 
on  subjects  on  which,  perhaps,  they 
are  not  so  well  qualified  to  speak. 

Isabella  Maclelland  was  an  orphan, 
under  the  guardianship  of  her  uncle, 
a  Methodist  preacher  of  great  repute, 
and  since  her  removal  from  school,  had 
associated  solely  with  persons  of  that 
sect.  During  the  preceding  winter  she 
had  learned  to  love  as  well  as  to  pray, 
while  attending  their  meetings  in 
Derry.  Their  chief  singer,  a  dark- 
eyed  mani  one  endowed  with  external, 
as  well  as  spiritual  ^aces,  loved  her, 
and  both  ''  in  the  time  of  their  sweet 
sighs,*'  had  promised  to  live  for  each 
o&er.  But  Isabella  had  beauty,  and 
a  couple  of  thousand  pounds,  and 
might  hope  to  settle  in  a  higher  caste 
thui  the  poor  singer  belonged  to,  and 
her  uncle,  perhaps  tyrannicallv,  per- 
haps contrary  to  the  practice  which  he 
inculcated,  had  strongly  discounte- 
nanced  the  match,  and  actually  sent  the 
young  lady  into  her  present  seclusion. 

Isabella  did  not  complain,  but  she 
suffered  as  much  as  a  rather  phlegma- 
tic sjHrit  could  be  called  upon  to 
feel,  under  the  circumstances;  for 
her  sequestration  to  Glendun  was  a 
death-blow  to  any  hopes  on  the  part 
of  her  admirer  that  might  have  existed 
during  her  stay  in  Derry.  Selfish,  un- 
ezcitable,  and  what  some  persons  have 
called  gentle,  she  had,  it  is  true,  lost  a 
lover,  and  so  far  was  the  victim  of 
misfortune ;  but  Bell  Maclelland 
was  not  the  girl  to  deem  such  a  loss 
irreparable,  even  among  the  Antrim 
glens,  where  like  a  moonbeam,  or]  a 
snow-flake,  she  alighted  among  the 
country  beaux,  just  a  few  weeks  before 

Mac  D *s  arrival,  and  had  already 

excited  the  spirit  of  emulation  in  those 
lesser  heroes.  There  was  the  curate, 
the  squire,  the  doctor  too,  a  noted  flirt- 
ing man,  who  had  persuaded  half-a- 
dozen,  at  least,  of  the  young,  youngish, 
or  old  girls,  black,  brown,  or  fair,  that 
each  individual—she,  and  she;  alone— 
had  a  true  lover ;  even  he  sighed  in  her 
chains.  Admirers,  in  red  coats  and  black 
coats,  blue,  grey,  and  green  jackets,  vied 
with  each  other,  and  rowed,  and  walked, 
and  lounged,  and  raced,  to  win  the  la- 
dy's gprace.  Morning  after  morning 
she  saw,  she  heard,  she  smiled  upon 
them,  and  then  the  poor,  prim  singer, 
was   soon  forgotten.      But  now  this 


young  soldier — his  wounds,  his  laurels, 
his  gallant  tenderness  !  She  more  than 
half  envied  her  friend  Mary  the  atten- 
tions he  paid,  and  now  seemed  not  to 
see  or  to  feel  the  interest  she  excited 
elsewhere.  He  was  the  companion  of 
their  domestic  hours — their  twilight 
whisperings — their  moonlight  walks. 
The  red-coated  gentlemen,  who  flut- 
tered the  hearts  of  the  village  girls, 
were  beaux,  par  excellence,  for  the 
song  or  the  dance ;  but  she  did  not 
sing  profane  music,  and  would  not 
dance,  and  James  was  not  sufficiently 
recovered  for  much  exertion  (his  leave 
of  absence  bed  been  rendered  neces- 
sary by  honourable  wounds),  so  she 
had  many  hours  of  quiet  flirtation 
(while  Mary  glided  amongst  her  young 
companions,  in  all  the  lightness  of  her 
then  happy  heart),  flirtations  sometimes 
prolonged  even  till  the  morning's  dawn 
gleamed  into  the  doors  of  the  wide 
barn-loft  where  these  happy  parties 
used  to  assemble.  Mary  prided  her- 
self  on  the  decoration  of  that  sylvan 
hall,  for  the  bai*e  stone-walls  looked 
bright,  when  covered  with  glittering 
holly  and  laurel ;  uncovered  beams,  in 
their  high  duskiness,  were  unrevealed 
by  the  lights  of  the  rustic  chandeliers, 
suspended  by  slender  cords :  willow 
hoops  twined  with  leaves  and  green 
flowers,  held  the  lights,  and  no  one 
could  see,  amid  the  dim,  darl(  rafters, 
where  or  from  whence  came  the  echo, 
when  Hoolaghan,  or  Gallagher,  or 
Charlie  Martin,  with  pipes  or  violin, 
awakened  the  young  hearts  around 
them. 

Then  had  Isabel  full  leisure,  in  her 
own  style  of  gentle  languishment,  to 
ensure  her  conquest.  Then  her  regal 
white  neck  and  rounded  arm  might  be 
trusted;  and,  when  her  limbs  were 
shrouded  in  flowing  drapery,  the  ma- 
jesty of  bust  and  waist  might  be  fully 
honoured ;  for  she  was  far,  very  far, 
from  possessing  the  elastic  symmetry 
of  limb  that  made  poor  Mary  look  so 
light  and  graceful.  „  Abroad  or  at 
home,  James  was  constantly  at  Isabel's 
side — abroad  and  at  home 

"  They  could  not  in  the  «clf-8ame  mnnsion  dtrell, 
Without  Bome  ttir  of  heart,  some  malady  ; 

They  could  not  sit  at  meals,  but  feel  how  well 
It  suited  each  to  he  the  other  by. 

They  could  not,  iure,  beneath  the  same  roof  sleep, 
But  to  each  other  dreajn,  and  nightly  weep.'* 

Alas,  for  generous,  unsuspicious  Ma- 
ry !   Little  he  knew  or  valued  the  self- 
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sacrificing  love,  that  lay,  Jccp-lulled  in 
peaceful  trustfulness  in  her  soul  I  Often 
when  his  wavering  affection  began  to 
lean  towards  Bell,  Mary  would,  by 
some  artless  word  or  unsuspicious  look, 
draw  his  heart  back  to  old  times  and 
feelings. 

She  could  not  have  thought  it  pos- 
sible he  could  do  wrong  I  Sore  puzzled 
was  he,  one  day,  when,  after  a  long 
walk  with  the  girls,  they  stopped  to 
rest  on  the  spot  called  **  Cruck-na-na- 
vig,"  on  the  hill  above  Red  Bay.  Isa- 
bel sat  on  a  little  mossy  knoll  at  his 
feet,  her  soft  blue  eyes  now  raised,  now 
lowered,  with  the  light  of  dawning 
love  gleaminff  under  her  veined  eye- 
lids. Beautiful  she  looked  ;  her  little 
rice-like,  pearly  teeth,  her  pure  bright 
mouth,  her  self-satbfied,  but  not  con- 
ceited air  !  The  girls  had  their  bon- 
nets off,  after  the  exertion  of  climbing 
the  hill.  Mary  stood  at  his  side,  look- 
ing happy,  undoubting  confidence,  to 
both  friend  and  lover,  as  she  called 
their  attention  to  the  various  beauties 
around  them ;  her  rich,  dark  curls, 
lifted  by  the  breeze — her  colour,  clear 
as  carmine,  pure  as  a  gipsy's — so  dif- 
ferent from  her  usual  pale  complexion 
— her  eyes,  bright  intelligence  speak- 
ing without  words — and  then  her  voice, 
which  gave  whatever  she  was  saying— 

*'  Or  grave,  or  gay,  a  music  of  it«  own/' 

She  was  a  perfect  picture  of  innocence 
and  happiness.  Sometimes,  when  Isa- 
bel looked  up  at  her,  there  was  an  ex- 
pression which  clouded  even  her  beau- 
ty from  the  consciousness  of  wrong 
and  injustice  to  her  friend.  Who  but 
a  cold-hearted  coquette  could  hourly 
witness  her  truth  to  others,  yet,  night 
and  day,  deceive  her  without  pain  ? 

*'  Look,"  said  Mary,  **  look  James, 
at  that  white- winged  ship  coming  round 
Tor  Head — the  sunlight  is  so  bright 
upon  its  sails,  like  a  welcoming  smile 
after  its  far  voyage.  And  oh,  how  very 
beautiful! — the  Point  of  Garron! — the 
clouds  and  sunshine  chasing  each  other, 
over  rocks,  and  waterfalls,  and  green 
slopes." 

But  James  had  his  eyes  fixed  on 
Bell. 

**  Yes,  Mary ! — the  hills  will  be  there 
hundreds  of  years  hence,  when  we, 
with  all  our  joys  and  sorrows,  shall  be 
gone ! — 

**  *  I  cart  not,  I,  for  the  lights  above, 
The  lights  on  earth  aie  the  lights  I  love/  '* 


"  Well,  really  now,  James,  this  is 
indeed  too  bad.  Neither  you  nor  Bell 
seem  to  sympathise  with  me  in  any- 
thing.  When  I  see  and  say,  this  is 
pretty,  or  that  is  beautiful,  you  keep 
looking  at  each  other,  as  if  that  epi> 
thet  should  rest  between  yourselves. 
Well,  I  can't  but  look  and  admire,  and 
I  must  be  talking,  it  seems.  Ob, 
there's  a  gannet  I — how  high  it  soars ! 
almost  out  of  sight ;  and  now  it  darts, 
straight  as  an  arrow,  and  swift  as 
light,  into  the  waves.  Is  that  not  like 
the  longings  for  goodness  and  holiness 
which  sometimes  come  over  the  son]. 
Soaring  on  the  wings  of  Faith  and 
Hope,  we  might  rise  to  heaven,  till, 
tempted  by  some  earthly  bait,  down  we 
plunge  headlong.  How  few  of  us  can, 
like  that  little  bird,  as  it  rises  agaiD, 
and  shakes  the  glittering  drops  from 
its  wings — how  few  can  shake  off  tbe 
taint,  the  pitch  that  deflleth,  from  the 
spirit  I  —  for  not  like  the  pure  deep 
sea,  is  the  deep,  dead  sea  of  habit  and 
of  sin." 

**  Well  done,  Mary!  fair  moralist," 
cried  James ;  "  I  could  wish  that 
every  one  in  this  world  loved  the 
good,  and  knew  as  little  of  the  bad 
as  you  do.  I  did  not  mean,  Mary, 
dear,"  he  added,  in  a  lower  tone  of 
affection — <«  I  did  not  mean  to  be 
thoughtless  of  your  good  taste  and 
quick  feeling;  but  I  never  see  that 
Point  of  Garron  without  miserable 
recollections  I  am  glad  to  banish  even 
by  levity.  When  you  see  sunshine, 
and  silver-fringed  clouds,  and  dancing 
waves,  I  see  what  makes  me  shudder. 
At  remembrance  of  that  night,  black 
clouds  hide  the  sunshine,  and  under 
those  waves  I  see  the  companions  of 
my  voyage." 

The  girls  shuddered,  and  Mary  sat 
down  beside  him  while  he  pursued  bis 
story. 

**  There  was  one  poor  lad — I  often 
think  of  him  with  painful  regret,  as  if 
I  could  have  saved  him — he  had  en- 
deared himself  to  all  on  board  ;  I  have 
seldom  met  a  more  prepossessing  per- 
son. About  six  years  before,  under 
one  of  those  wild,  restless  impulses, 
with  which  the  spirit  of  adventure  pos- 
sesses the  young,  he  had  stolen  away 
from  his  mother:  she  was  a  widow, 
and  he  the  only  son.  For  a  length  of 
time  he  had  talked  to  her  of  foreign 
countries ;  of  men  who  had  returned 
from  abroad,  laden  with  wealth,  after 
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a  few  years*  absence  from  home^  to  live 
in  comfortable  independencey  and  to 
share  that  independence  with  those 
dearest  to  them  1  Then  travellers  and 
sailors  had  such  wit,  and  knowledge, 
and  manner,  never  to  be  attained  bj 
these  apron-stringed,  fireside  young 
men,  the  keepers-at-home,  of  stupid 
life  and  poor  fortunes.  He  pictured 
to  himself  so  vividly  the  pleasures  of 
a  voyage,  the  wonders  of  other  coun- 
tries, the  dollars  he  would  pour  into 
his  mother's  lap,  on  his  return — the 
peace  of  her  old  age,  when  his  affec- 
tion and  honour  would  leave  her  with- 
out a  care,  but  the  cares  of  affluence  I 
Ah  I  bright  dreams !  how  seldom  real- 
ised !  But  though  they  too,  too  often 
fade  before  stern  realities,  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, or,  it  may  be,  untimely 
death ;  yet  honoured  be  the  motive, 
blessed  be  the  affection  that  impelled, 
and  guarded  by  all  holy  power  be  the 
wanderers!  So  this  poor  fellow,  in 
all  the  strength  of  hopeful  seventeen, 
left  his  mother  without  a  farewell  be- 
yond the  usual  good  night*s  blessing. 

**  His  romantic  love  of  the  sea  was 
soon  satisfied:  harsh  realities  there, 
and  nothing  else  on  shore.  He  re- 
conciled himself  to  his  disappointments, 
and  worked  late  and  early  at  some  em- 
ployment he  procured  in  one  of  the 
seaports  of  the  States,  till  he  had  real- 
ised what  to  him  seemed  a  large  sum 
of  money  ;  but  he  could  not  be  happy. 
He  had  written  letter  after  letter  to 
his  mother,  but  received  no  answer. 
*Twas  not  like  his  mother  to  be  so 
unforgiving.  He  wrote  again,  filling 
his  letter  with  prayers,  blotting  it 
with  tears.  This  letter  was  an- 
swered as  a  happy  mother  might  an- 
swer a  beloved,  long  lost  child;  his 
other  letters  had  never  reached  her. 
He  had  no  sooner  received  this  than 
he  set  out  on  his  return.  With  us, 
on  his  passage  home,  he  would  talk  of 
the  delights  of  the  fireside  scene,  the 
joy  of  his  mother  and  his  sisters  over 
the  wanderer  returned ;  then  he  would 
siog— 

*•  •  II«ine  1  hame  I  home  I  fain  voold  I  be— 
Hame  I  hame  I  hamel  In  my  ain  countrie  V  ** 

till  I  envied  the  boyish,  unsubdued 
confidence  of  hope. 

*<  When  the  danger  of  our  situation 
became  known  on  the  night  of  our 
shipwreck,  nothing  could  exceed  his 
exertions.      We  had  all  worked  hard 


at  the  pumps  till  we  found  that  our 
efforts  were  useless.  1  had  missed 
him  a  few  minutes,  and  went  down  to 
the  cabin  ;  he  was  there,  and  writing. 

**  *  There  is  no  hope  now,*  said  he — 
*  no  hope,  and  1  cannot  swim  ;  but  if 
I  could,  that  would  not  save  me.  Oh, 
my  beloved  mother!  God  pity  her, 
and  forgive  me  my  sins  and  my  selfish- 
ness !  My  daily  prayer  has  been  that 
I  might  be  enabled  to  make  her  inde- 
pendent ;  that  I  might  see  her,  and  be 
forgiven  the  pain  my  ambitious  folly 
has  caused  her  1* 

'<  He  knelt  to  pray,  laid  his  head 
upon  his  arms,  and  sobbed. 

*'  I  never  saw  him  again ;  his  bodv 
was  found  early  in  the  morning,  with 
a  rouleau  of  doubloons  tied  round  his 
waist,  and  a  line  or  two  for  the  nearest 
magistrate,  where  his  remains  might 
be  cast  ashore,  requesting  him  to  take 
charge  of  the  money,  his  watch,  and 
a  farewell  blessing  to  his  mother. 
These  lines  were  enclosed  in  water- 
proof silk,  the  cover  of  an  old  hat. 
I  have  often  wondered  at  his  pre- 
sence of  mind.  But  I  have  sad- 
dened both  bright  faces ;  and  I  feel 
almost  womanish  in  my  sentimentality. 
Our  conversation  has  taken  a  very  dif- 
ferent turn  from  what  I  wished,  or 
from  what  it  should  be,  either  in  heart 
or  in  word,  prompted  by  the  blessings 
around ;  for  which,  if  you  did  not  sus« 
pect  me  of  hypocrisy,  I  would  gladly 
say  the  Lord  make  me — yes  I  the  Lord 
makes  me  thankful. 

«*  How  delightful  it  would  be  to 
me,  could  I  give  myself  up  to  a  long, 
long  life  of  love  and  peaceful  quiet 
like  this,  doubly  valuable  to  me,  now 
that  I  know  the  miseries, '  the  pomps, 
the  bustling  nothingness  of  a  soldier*s 
life*— 

*'  <  Most  gladly  wonld  I  gire  the  blood-rtalned  laarela 
For  the  flnt  violet  of  the  leaflcw  spring, 
Flacked  in  those  qoict  fields.* 

«*  Verily,  I  think  my  fighting  spirit 
is  fainting  away.  You  both  unsol- 
dier  me.*' 

*'  Well,  James,  is  not  that  so  much 
the  better  ?  Convert  your  sword  into 
a  reaping-hook,  and  keep  your  gun  to 
wage  war  upon  the  innocent  birds  and 
beasts.  If  we  cannot  offer  you  the 
royal  sport  of  hunting  savage  beasts, 
or  ithooting  men,  we  may  let  you 
shoot  a  sheep  for  us  one  of  those 
days,*' 
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"Shoot  a  sheep!"  said  Bell;  "I 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing.** 

"  Oh,  then,  indeed,  there  is  such  an 
atrocity  committed  in  this  country. 
There  is  no  other  way  of  persuading 
the  poor  things  to  come  and  be  killed. 
I  have  often  known  this  plan  taken 
with  ours,  for  when  large  flocks  are 
turned  out  to  the  mountains,  on  the 
long  range  of  pasture  from  Lurgaiden 
to  the  top  of  Glenariff,  with  only  the 
shepherd  and  the  dogs  (though  the 
wisest  of  their  kind),  when  the  sheep 
got  upon  the  rocks,  it  is  no  easy  matter 
to  get  near  enough  to  choose  or  to 
select  the  fattest  one,  except  by  siffht. 
If  they  don't  keep  the  poor  thmgs 
long  in  pain,  it  can't  make  much  dif- 
ference to  the  creature  how  it  dies. 
I  only  wish  from  my  heart  we  could 
keep  the  letter  as  well  as  the  spirit  of 
the  law,  which  says,  «  Thou  shalt  not 
kill.*  Then  the  pretty,  graceful,  happy 
things  might  live  their  time  in  peace, 
and  be  swift  as  Glendun  deer,  and,  I 
should  think,  nearly  as  pretty." 

**  You  talk  very  strangely,".'  said 
Bell ;  "  is  there  such  a  thing  as  deer 
in  Glendun  ?" 

**  Not  now  ;  but  there  were  plenty 
of  them  not  many  years  ago,  at  least 
in  my  grandfather^s  time.  Long  ago, 
Glendun  was  an  oak  forest,  from  Ora 
mountain  to  the  bay  of  Cushendun, 
and  there  were  herds  of  wild  deer 
where  there  now  is-  scarcely  shelter 
for  the  fox  to  hide  in.  We  may  guess 
what  the  trees  must  have  been,  from 
the  stumps  which  remain,  surrounded 
by  shoots  that  now  are  very  respect- 
able trees  themselves." 

**  Speaking  of  Glenariff  sheep,"  said 
James,  **  reminds  mo  of  a  pet  I  once 
had.  When  I  was  a  little  lonely  boy, 
living  among  the  rocks  at  Murloch,  I 
had  a  lamb,  which  was  my  constant 
companion  and  playfellow.  Wherever 
I  went  it  followed.  I  cannot  tell  how 
much  I  loved  that  creature ;  and  when 
I  was  about  to  be  sent  to  school  at  a 
distance  from  home,  neither  father, 
nor  mother,  nor  sisters,  nor  dogs,  nor 
horses,  grieved  me  so  to  part  from 
them,  nor  drew  such  showers  of  tears 
from  me,  as  leaving  Darby.  I  put 
my  arms  round  his  neck,  laid  my  bead 
down  upon  him,  and,  choking  with 
sobs,  cried  '  Dhea  henitore  Darby, 
slanlat  go  bragh  /'  I  could  not  speak 
much  English,  and  so,  when  my  heart 
was  full,  my  tongue  was  Irish.     But 


Darby  and  I  both  changed  our  na- 
tures— I  went  to  the  wars,  and  he 
became  an  old  antlered  patriarch ;  and 
such  an  old,  troublesome  villain  as 
never  was  seen.  He  led  all  the  tres- 
passers of  the  flock ;  he  had  no  sense 
of  propriety  or  bounds ;  his  horns 
grew  so  long  he  became  the  terror  of 
the  neighbourhood,  and  at  last  he 
nearly  killed  an  old  woman  crossing 
the  hill,  and  he  was  condemned  to  die. 
But,  girls,  'tis  late ;  the  sun  is  setting; 
it  will  be  chill  and  dark  before  we 
reach  home:  yet  'tis  a  pity  to  turn  our 
backs  upon  the  beautiful  Red  Bay; 
and  there  are  the  fishers  hauling  their 
nets  I" 

They  waited  to  see  the  finny  trea- 
sure landed — ^the  salmon  and  mackerel 
sparkling  on  the  beach,  and  then 
turned  homeward. 

James  had  little  sleep  that  night; 
for  though  Mary  had  borne  the  chief 
part  in  their  conversation,  Bell's  eyes 
had  been  equally  eloquent.  Day  after 
day  our  party  made  some  pleasant  ex- 
cursion, or  some  bond  of  common 
sympathy  in  prose  or  poetry,  which 
James  read  to  them,  and  awoke  a 
world  of  new  enjoyments.  They 
watched  the  daily  glide  of  the  season, 
in  health,  and  peace,  and  social  in- 
terest ;  but  a  gradual  change  was 
working  in  their  hearts. 

Goodness  and  happiness,  alas  I  are 
too  often  but  a  seeming :  as  the  canker 
in  the  flower,  so  the  blight  of  deceit  in 
the  heart  can  destroy  all  within  its 
influence.  James  had  some  hard 
struggles  with  himself,  when  he  first 
began  to  fail  in  his  faith  to  Mary,  and 
her  unsuspicious  temper  only  served 
to  increase  his  difiiculties.  'Tis  true, 
there  was  no  absolute  pledge  between 
them,  though  more  than  once  he  had 
urged  such  an  irrevocable  promise,  and 
had  in  most  solemn  words  tendered  his 
own,  and  had  meant  to  keep  it.  This, 
however,  she  steadily  refused,^but  did 
not  refuse  to  love  him,  and  to  be  true  to 
him.  He  was  dear  to  her  as  existence, 
but  if  ever  that  willing  love  she  valued 
should  fail,  then  he  should  be  free. 
And  well  he  knew  there  was  no  change 
in  her  heart ;  then  how  could  he  be 
so  selfish  ?  Again,  he'd  apologise  for 
himself: — an  almost  portionless  wife 
for  a  poor  lieutenant  is  a  dragging 
load,  with  her  crying,  ill-kept  children, 
on  a  long  march,  so  often  ill  attended, 
she  herself  pale,  worn,  and  anxious, 
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fatigued  and  fretting^  or  bearing  pa- 
tiently and  skilfully  the  perpetual  strife 
between  poverty  and  rank.  How 
could  he  bear  to  think  of  his  wife  being 
subjected  to  the  shifts^  the  expedients, 
and  the  actual  miseries,  of  which  he 
so  often  had  seen  painful  examples? 
Then,  were  he  to  sell  out  now,  what 
an  enormous  sacrifice !  A  short  time 
would  certainly  give  him  promotion. 
No,  in  justice  to  Mary  he  should  not 
think  of  marrying  her!  He  deter- 
mined not  to  involve  her  in  such 
trials.  Oh,  no  !  she  had  now  a  quiet 
home  with  her  mother  and  sisters, 
besides,  who  could  ensure  her  a  steady 
independence  ?  And  he — why,  he 
would  gradually  change  his  manner  to 
her ;  she  had  sense,  and  would,  no 
doubts  see  the  justice  of  his  views. 
It  would  be  much  more  prudent  of 
him  to  marry  Isabella :  she  had  two 
thousand  pounds  and  good  expecta- 
tions. Then  he  might  sell  out,  and 
turn  farmer ;  and  though  Bell  had 
neither  Mary's  generous  spirit  nor 
warm  affections,  she  had  a  calm,  easy 
temper.  Certainly,  were  it  not  for  her 
pretty  face,  she  would  be  but  a  stupid 
companion.  But  then,  a  man  who  likes 
an  active  life  need  not  care  much  on  that 
account.  Should  his  wife  be  pretty, 
and  hou8ewife*like,  and  tolerably  good- 
humoured,  why,  she  might  do  well 
enough.  Yet  Mary  has  such  superior 
qualities ;  such  easy,  kind,  agreeable 
manners ;  little  as  she  has  seen  of  the 
world,  any  man  might  be  proud  of  her 
taste,  her  gentle  grace,  her  quiet  con- 
sideration for  others.  *^  Really  she  has 
8o  much  sense^  that  I  need  not  feel  so 
awkward  after  all,"  said  he,  <<and  I 
shall  explain  my  views  to  her ;  I  know 
I  can  reason  her  into  anything.  ** 

So  with  such  sophistry,  such  vanity, 
such  worldly  wisdom,  did  he  cheat 
himself  of  a  treasure.  For  in  sick- 
ness, or  sorrow,  or  adversity,  Mary 
never  thought  of  herself;  and  in 
peaceful  home-happiness,  who  could 
be  better  fitted  to  add  to,  and  to  par- 
ticipate in,  a  good  man's  best  enjoy- 
ment? 

On  one  of  these  many  unclouded 
summer  days,  our  party  set  out  for 
the  top  of  Glenariff,  to  see  the  water- 
falls, and  spend  the  day  among  the 
mountains.  Little  as  this  beautiful 
valley  is  known,  some  tourists  and 
painters  have  visited  it;  and  thanks 
to  the  ingenious  and  tasteful  Nichol, 


there  are  some  beautiful  paintings,  to 
gratify  those  who  are  unable  or  un- 
willing to  go  80  far  to  see  the  ori- 
ginals. But  let  the  lover  of  nature 
who  has  time  and  means,  go  and  see 
that  fairy-haunted,  Swiss-like  solitude 

•♦  Where  up  among  the  moantftins, 
In  Boft  and  mo«ty  cell, 
By  the  silent  ttrcami  and  fountaius, 
The  happy  wild  flowers  dwell." 

Where  the  song  of  the  lark,  and  the 
hum  of  the  bee,  and  now  and  then  the 
bleat  of  a  straggler  of  the  flock,  aro 
the  only  sounds  that  interfere  with  the 
chorus  of  the  elements.  There  the 
gentle  welling  of  the  waters  is  noise- 
less, till  many  streams  meet  in  one, 
which  flowing,  with  a  light  ripple,  be- 
tween soft  rising  green  banks,  pre- 
sently rushes  over  a  mountain  pre- 
cipice at  one  leap,  tumbling  over  rocks, 
boiling  in  deep  pools,  and  so  battles 
its  way  down  the  glen  to  Eass-na- 
cruib.  Unlike  the  solitary  leafless 
grandeur  of  the  upper  fall,  here  the 
banks  are  dotted  with  variegated  ver- 
dure, nature's  own  glorious  shrubbery; 
here  the  glittering  holly  and  arbutus 
brighten  its  sides  in  winter,  and  in 
summer  vie  with  the  beauty  of  the 
rowan  tree ;  the  hazel  and  sweet  haw- 
thorn, with  the  woodbine  and  wild 
roses,  and  many  a  bright-eyed  flower 
of  lowly  growth,  scattered  around 
their  stems,  on  the  green  mantled 
ferny  bank. 

Our  light-hearted,  light-footed, 
shall  we  say  light-headed?  party  set 
out  early.  The  sun  was  shining  glo- 
riously, as  they  drove,  or  walked,  or 
cantered  up  the  glen ;  for  the  narrow, 
hilly,  rugged  road  compelled  them  fre- 
quently to  alter  their  paces  and  their 
mode  of  travelling.  Altnagraine  was 
the  first  waterfall  of  any  conseouence 
that  tempted  them  to  alight,  and  wan- 
der up  its  little  glen  of  raspberries 
and  hazel.  Severed  other  falls  along 
the  valley  gleamed  like  silver  threads 
over  the  face  of  the  black  rocks ;  but 
the  weather  having  been  dry,  this  one* 
though  reduced,  still  asserted  its  pre- 
eminence over  its  brethren  ;  and  there, 
above  Glasmullin,  it  came  foaming 
down  the  precipice,  though  smiling  in  its 
summer  aspect,  and  flinging  its  glitter- 
ing spray  in  rainbows  to  the  sunbeam. 
The  eagle  and  the  raven  were  circling 
high  overhead,  and  the  cattle  on  the 
cilgc  of  the  precipices  above  looked  not 
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much  bigger  than  the  Iambs  in  the 
nearest  field.  Thej  passed  Upper 
and  Lower  Doury,  and  many  pictu- 
resque hamlets  and  cottages—^otrTU, 
as  they  call  them,  wherever  the  house 
and  bam  entitles  the  owner  to  say, 
"  YeVe  welcome  to  our  town  1"  There 
were  decent,  clean-clad  matrons,  pretty, 
tidy  girls,  or  curly-headed  children, 
striving,  in  their  scanty  store  of  Eng- 
lish, to  answer  the  questions  of  the 
**  quality,"  and  to  show  them  that  the 
Glenariif  people  are  as  English  as  their 
neighbours.  A  very  mistaken  notion 
is  amongst  them,  that  Irish  is  a  vulgar 
language  ;  and  as  we  think  of  French 
and  Italian,  they  think  of  English, 
that  it  is  an  actual  accomplishment  to 
be  able  to  answer  the  strangers,  not 
in  the  vernacular.  But  for  our  part, 
it  is  far  more  interesting  to  witness 
the  courteous  gesture — the  anxious, 
yet  gratified  look,  when  the  homely 
native  answer  seems  understood,  with 
its  accompanying  characteristic,  the 
civil,  proud,  hospitable  refusal  of  ten- 
dered reward,  than  to  hear  the  com- 
mon tongue,  or  see  the  common  ways 
of  the  people  of  "our  toum.'*  Fancy 
may  have  much  to  do  with  this,  for 
human  nature  is  much  the  same  in 
town  or  country  ;  and  that  meanness, 
and  knavery,  and  imbecility,  and  folly, 
may  exist  among  them,  we  do  not  ven- 
ture to  dispute.  But  to  themselves  be 
it  told;  we  can't  help  that!  They 
ought  to  be  different ;  for  God  has 
blessed  them  in  the  air  they  breathe, 
in  the  food  they  eat,  in  the  earth  be- 
low, and  in  the  heavens  above  them ! 
No  wonder  that  the  Glenspeople  sel- 
dom emigrate,  and  that  when  they  do, 
they  return  to  die  at  home. 

At  this  part  of  the  glen,  the  road 
turns  off,  and  our  party  pursued  their 
way  down  a  narrow  "  radeen*'  to  the 
river  side,  at  Eass-na-cruib  ;  but  turn- 
ing up  to  the  hall,  to  get  a  smoother 
path,  they  found  themselves  involved 
m  a  hazel-wood,  which  extends  a  good 
way  up  the  acclivity  from  the  river. 
It  is  intersected  by  so  many  paths,  no 
one  knowing  exactly  the  way  to  choose, 
each  (for  the  party  was  pretty  nume- 
rous) chose  his  own  way,  every  one 
imagining,  as  the  various  churches  do, 
that  his  was  the  straight  and  narrow 
path.  Nearly  half  an  hour  passed  in 
struggling  through  the  wood-lab vri nth, 
and  the  whistle,  and  the  call,  **  Where 
are  you?"  and  "  where  are  you  ?"  "I'm 


here,  Vm  here,"  resounded  on  all  sides, 
though  only  a  few  yards  separated 
them.  Mary  had  lingered  to  gather 
a  branch  of  the  little  musk-scented 
thorny  rose,  so  common  on  those  hills. 
Not  having  observed  by  which  way 
the  others  might  have  gone,  she  took 
a  different  direction,  and  had  wan- 
dered a  good  way  before  they  missed 
her.  Suddenly  she  thought  she  beard 
soft  whispering,  and,  suspecting  they 
might  mean  to  play  some  trick  upon 
her,  she  advanced  cautiously,  and  si- 
lently putting  aside  the  branches,  she 
saw  James  and  Isabella,  seated  on  a 
mossy  slope,  his  arm  round  her  waist, 
her  hand  locked  in  his,  and  his  eyes  I 
— ah  I  how  often  had  she  read  their 
eloquence — too  often  now  !  She  heard, 
she  saw  his  treachery;  she  sickened, 
and  as  she  staggered  back,  her  ankle 
caught  amongst  the  branches,  and 
twisted  in  the  effort  she  made  to  es- 
acpe  unseen.  Pain  and  sickness  over- 
came her.  The  rustling  noise  startled 
James,  who  rose,  exclaiming — 

"  Ah!  who's  there?" 

He  saw  Mary;  his  heart  smote 
him ;  he  felt  humbled  and  afraid  be- 
fore that  pale,  trembling  girl.  How- 
ever, she  summoned  her  pride,  and 
calmly  said  her  ankle  was  sprained, 
and  begged  to  be  left  alone  till  their 
return  from  the  waterfall,  which  would 
not  be  long ;  and  James  ran  off  to 
bring  the  doctor  of  the  party,  whose 
laugh  they  now  heard  not  far  firom 
them. 

Was  it  unnatural  that  Mary  should 
shrink  from  I^^abella's  touch,  or  that 
she  kept  her  tearful  eyes  turned  upon 
the  ground,  while  with]  quivering  and 
aching  heart,  she  prayed  that  God,  by 
some  speedy  mercy,  might  end  her 
days.  Her  ankle  was  examined,  and 
as  there  was  no  apparent  injury,  the 
doctor  thought  a  little  rest  would 
restore  its  usual  strength.  She 
rejected  the  many  offers  of  the  others 
to  remain  with  her ;  and  alone,  as  she 
desired,  seated  herself  by  the  little 
stream  from  one  of  the  smaller  falls. 

She  could  not  have  chosen  a  sweeter 
seat — a  sheltered  mossy  rock,  near 
which  briar-roses  and  honeysuckles 
dipped  their  garlands  in  the  stream. 
When  quite  alone,  her  thoughts  and 
tears,  so  painfully  repressed,  gained 
mastery  of  her  patience  and  prudence. 
Hot  and  fast  her  tears  fell,  and  sighs 
and  sobs  shook  her  slight  frame.  Pnde 
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and  passion  triumphed  for  a  time  ;  at 
length  she  said — 

"  I  have  no  right — I  have  no  right 
to  be  so  angry.  I  am  not  his  wife, 
and  I  should  thank  God  for  that !  It 
would  be  worse  then.  It's  hard  to  find 
him  deceitful,  who  I  was  so  sure  was 
upright,  true,  and — oh!  how  gentle, 
kind.  But  this  maj  have  been  Bell's 
work ;  I'm  sure  it  has.  She  flirts 
with  every  one ;  James  himself  might 
aee  that.  Tm  sure  the  doctor  seems 
as  great  a  favourite  as  he  is ;  James 
himself  might  see  that! — indeed,  he 
sometimes  seems  to  have  more  influ- 
ence. Well,  if  1  never  should  be  his 
wife,  I  hope,  for  his  own  sake,  he  may 
not  marry  the  heartless,  deceiving  crea- 
ture !  1  can  scarcely  believe  she  could 
treat  me  so.  Now  I  remember  many 
little  incidents,  I  scarcely  noticed  at 
the  time.  How  often  have  I  seen  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  her  with  such  tender- 
ness !  I  was  not  jealous,  for  I  thought 
that  gentle  look  their  natural  expres- 
sion ;  but  now  I  see  t  The  other  day, 
as  I  came  into  the  room,  now  I  know 
why  he  blushed  and  looked  so  con- 
fused, for  he  seemed  to  have  been 
whispering  to  her.  Yet  may  not  all 
this  be  my  own  imagination  ? — and  may 
not  he  consider  himself  at  liberty?  or 
may  not  Bell  have  persuaded  him  that 
she  loves  him  ?  Perhaps  he  loves  me 
still.  Well,  at  all  events,  though  he 
may  be  only  gratifying  his  vanity,  on 
either  side,  I  am  glad  I  had  command 
of  myself.  If  he  has  been  trifling  with 
her,  he  is  wrong,  to  be  sure ;  but  he 
would  just  think  me  a  jealous  fool  to 
he  so  hurt.  So  PU  dry  my  eyes,  and 
put  away  the  signs  of  my  foolishness. 
1*11  not  let  him  think  that  I  see  or  feel 
his  conduct,  though  I  fear  he  thinks  I 
suspect.  Tm  better  now,  and  will  try 
to  be  calm,  when  he  comes  back." 

Her  heavy  sighs  and  sobs  had  not 
half  subsided,  for  convulsively  and  bit- 
terly she  had  wept.  She  rose,  took 
off  her  bonnet,  and  bathed  her  temples, 
and  cooled  her  burning  palms,  in  that 
delightful  stream.  She  felt  calmer 
and  more  assured.  She  sat  down 
again,  and  watched  the  goldfinches  and 
redbreasts  fluttering  through  the 
branches,  or  alighting  for  a  moment  to 
sip  or  splash  in  the  shallow  water,  or 
the  little  fish  staying  their  wavy  bodies 
up  against;  the  current.  Then  she 
would  think  over  her  honey- store  of 
poetry.     Her  elastic  spirit  had  almost 


regained  its  tone,  when  James,  in  ad- 
vance of  the  others,  came  to  seek  her. 
She  was  singing,  low  and  sweetly,  that 
old  Irish  melody,  "  Dhrinan-dhon," 
or  the  sloe-thorn.  He  came  round  the 
rock,  unperceived  by  her,  and  near  her, 
with  a  theatrical  air,  said — 

"  My  own  Medora,  sure  thy  song  is 
sad?" 

**  In  Conrad's  absence,  wouldst  thou 
have  it  glad  ?'*  returned  she,  with  a 
blush  and  a  smile,  that  made  him 
think  his  secret  as  yet  undiscovered  ; 
though  it  could  not  be  long  so.  "  Yes, 
James,  my  song  is  sad  enough;  but 
there  is  a  moral  in  it.  It  treats  of 
constancy." 

"  Oh !  I  remember,"  said  he,  as- 
suming an  unconscious  look,  far  from 
what  he  felt.  "  That  is  where  he 
speaks  of  preferring  his  first  love, 
though  of  lowly  birth,  to  all  the  ladies 
of  high  rank,  comparing  them  to  the 
bright  red  berries  on  the  rowan-tree, 
showy  to  look  at,  and  hard  to  attain, 
but  not  half  so  sweet  as  the  strawberry 
at  its  base,  Mary." 

So  saying,  he  offered  his  arm,  with 
a  gallant  and  tender  air,  and  they  re- 
joined their  companions.  He  sat  be- 
side her  on  their  way  home,  and  the 
anxious  desire  he  felt  to  lighten  the 
pain  his  meditated  desertion  might  cost 
her,  aided  by  Mary's  unresentful  gen- 
tleness, gave  a  tenderness  to  his  looks 
and  manner  greater  than  he  could  have 
been  supposed  capable  of  exhibiting  on 
the  eve  of  inflicting  such  an  injury  on 
her  peace.  So  he  pressed  her  hand, 
and  talked  poetic  prose,  and  recalled 
old  scenes,  and  pleasant  memories  of 
old  times,  as  together  they  watched 
the  lengthening  shadows  on  the  west- 
ern sides  of  the  glen.  Vivid  and  deep 
in  Mary's  soul,  years  and  years  after, 
was  the  recollection  of  that  day's 
mingled  pain  and  pleasure;  even  the 
form  of  the  clouds  in  the  sunset,  and 
the  golden  gleams  as  they  slanted 
round  the  velvet  slope  of  Lurgaiden, 
and  the  deepening  of  the  cool,  blue 
twilight  WIS  they  neared  home,  all  was 
remembered  as  if  it  had  been  yester- 
day. And  all  that  time  her  heart  had 
been  gathering  confidence,  and  reco- 
vering her  trust  in  him,  who  little  de- 
served it.  She  instinctively  tempered 
her  hopes  and  fears,  notwithstanding 
all  that  had  occurred  ;  she  knelt  that 
night  in  happy  prayer,  and  slept  the 
sweet  sleep  of  content. 
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Surely  such  love  as  hers,  felt  in  the 
country,  is  nearer  akin  to  holy  and 
pious  feeling,  than  that  of  even  pure 
and  youthful  hearts  amidst  the  dusky 
huildiD^s  of  cities. 

The  influences  of  sky  and  sunshine, 
of  brilliant  fluttering,  sweet-voiced 
creatures,  whose  harmony  "  Rory  Oge 
compared  to  the  talking  together  of 
angels,  or  the  flne  ould  ancient  airs  of 
Ireland  ;*'  the  flowers,  and  trees,  and 
murmuring  waters  ;  **  the  dawn-light 
and  the  star-light;  and,  oh,  blessed 
moon !  by  thy  light"  (only  seen  between 
chimney-tops  in  cities) — surely  such 
sights  and  sounds  soften  the  heart,  as 
surely  as  they  should  elevate  the  soul 
to  prayer  and  praise.  **  O  ye  children 
of  men,  bless  ye  the  Lord  ;  praise  him, 
and  magnify  him  for  ever  T'  This  may 
be,  or  ought  to  be,  our  universal  song. 
But  let  the  people  of  the  country  know 
and  be  thanlcful  for  their  far  happier 
lot.  Let  them  say — ''  Hallelujah  I 
the  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth" 
everywhere,  but  most  visibly  here. 


Shortly  after  their  visit  to  Easa-na- 
cruib.  Bell  went  to  stay  for  a  time  with 
another  friend,  and  James  only  spent  a 
short  time  of  each  day  at  the  cottage. 
Fishing  or  shooting  excursions  occu- 
pied his  forenoons,  and  frequent  engage- 
ments in  the  village  left  him  few  even- 
ings at  his  disposal,  or,  ostensibly  so. 
When  Mary  and  he  met,  there  was  little 
to  awaken  her  suspicion,  but  she  grew 
daily  paler,  thinner,  sadder — waning 
hope  and  trembling  confidence,  fainting 
under  repeated  disappointments,  yet 
still  trusting  in  him — apologising  for 
him — thinking  of  his  excellencies,  pray- 
ing for  his  happiness. 

There  were  some  lines  that,  in  one 
of  her  lonely,  anxious  days,  she  had 
written,  expecting,  God  help  her! 
a  time  of  more  confidential  inter- 
course with  the  object  of  them, 
when  she  could  show  these  thoughts. 
Though  they  seemed  to  her  to  be  rea* 
son  without  rhyme,  to  others  they 
may  seem  to  have  nor  rhyme,  nor  rea- 
son : — 


"  I  love  thee,  dearest,  fondly  love  thee  ! 

Beyond  this  life  that  love  shall  last ; 
I  love  the  soal  which  God  has  given, 
Whose  faith,  truth,  worth,  shall  live  in  heaven. 

When  this  wild,  weary  world  hath  passed. 
I  love  thee  for  thy  generous  nature — 

I  love  thee  for  thy  manly  pride — 
Thy  warm,  yet  pure  imagination — 

With  clear,  strong  reason,  still  its  g^de. 
Ah,  dearest  friend  I  ah,  that  for  ever 

I  might  be  near,  and  ever  loved  I 
Then  you  should  gently  guide  and  strengthen 

My  mind  and  heart  in  ways  approved. 
No  longer,  then,  I'd  fear  the  younger, 

Fairer,  or  more  fortune-blessed! 
No  I  but  each  day  (my  faith,  still  stronger 

In  thee  and  heaven)  I  then  should  rest. 
No  longer  anxious  watchin&^s,  ending 

In  disappointment's  rankling  smarts  ; 
But  peace,  and  love,  and  hope  ascending. 

From  tranquil  and  from  trustful  hearts. 
Careful  and  anxious  but  to  serve  thee. 
To  love,  to  honour,  and  deserve  thee — 
To  soothe,  to  comfort,  and  to  calm  thee, 
And  in  my  heart  of  hearts  embalm  thee. 

Whom  of  mankind  I  think  the  best !" 


These,  her  heart-thoughts,  were  depo- 
sited in  her  treasury,  with  his  keep- 
sakes. They  had  only  the  worth  of 
having  once  been  his,  or  given  by  him 
— a  lock  of  glossy  dark  hair,  as  nearly 
black  as  might  be,  forming  almost  a 
a  ring  in  its  mystical  curve,  but,  alas! 
a  broken  one — some  withered  llowers 
— some  withered  leaves — even  a  bunch 


of  rowan-berries— ominous  gift ! — bil^ 
ter,  sour,  showy — why  did  she  value 
these  ?  What  sad  thoughts  hover  over 
the  tokens  of  our  loves  and  friend- 
ships ! — too  often  the  lapse  of  a  few 
years  brings  little  else  than  woe  to  the 
hoarder  of  keepsakes — the  trustee  to 
the  pleasures  of  memory.  'Tis  saiJ 
there  are  such  pleasures.       But   na 
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youth  is  to  age — as  Spring  is  to  Au* 
tumD — so  is  hope  when  compared  to 
memoryf  whose  hest  pleasures  must  be 
melancholy.  I  remember  !  I  remem- 
ber !  is  ever  a  sorrowful  burden — it 
must  have  sad  music  I  The  falling  ca- 
dence of  the  truth-telling  voice  sounds 
of  sorrow.  When  we,  who  are  travel- 
ling westward,  look  back  through  the 
dim  distance  of  our  years,  do  we  not 
see  the  pale  phantoms  of  changed 
friends,  with  hearts  grown  cold  or 
sordid,  or,  it  may  be,  vicious,  or  feel 
our  own  chilled  and  saddened,  think- 
ing  of  those  who  now  live  only  in  our 
hearts  or  glide  through  our  dreams 
with  the  mournful  wail,  no  more,  oh, 
never  more  ?  It  is  wiser  to  look  for- 
ward to  the  light,  though  it  may  be 
setting,  where  Hope,  like  the  glory  of 
the  evening  west,  can  gild  even  the 
portals  of  the  tomb ! 

The  scenery  of  Glendun,  where  Ma- 
ry's home  was,  is  not  so  grand  as  that 
of  Glenariff.  There  are  no  great  falls 
in  its  river,  and  but  one  or  two  small 
ones  irom  the  hills.  Its  magnificence 
departed  with  its  oaks,  but  its  peaceful, 
pastoral  beauty  remains ;  and  time, 
which  impairs  most  things,  makes  that 
more  beautiful — every  year  adds  shoots 
to  the  oak-sapling,  and  gives  a  new 
honeysuckle  arch,  or  garland,  to  the 
rocks,  that  rise  so  rugged  ft'om  the 
shamrock  pasture. 

At  the  back  of  Mrs.  Mac  Alister's 
cottage  is  a  bum,  or  little  river,  which 
tumbles  over  rocks  from  above,  and 
then  hurries  precipitously  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  through  a  wooded  glen 
of  hazel  and  rowan-tree.  There  na- 
ture has  made  many  a  sheltered  seat, 
to  tempt  lovers  to  forget  time,  friends 
to  forget  reserve,  and  childhood  to  ga- 
ther hips-full  of  wild  flowers,  and 
plumes  of  feathery  fern.  Here  Mary 
and  James  had  many  a  happjr  hour ; 
and  here,  but  a  few  weeks  since,  he 
had  renewed  his  protestation  of  affec- 
tion, and  thought  himself  sincere.  To 
this  seat  he  led  her,  not  many  days  af- 
ter their  visit  to  Glenariff— he  wished, 
yet  feared  to  speak.  There  was  a  war 
within  his  heart.  An  easy,  self-indul- 
gent life,  a  pretty  wife,  novelty,  and 
independence — these  were  the  idol.  His 
first  love's  grace,  goodness,  gentleness, 
faith,  and  no  common  share  of  love- 
liness—these  were  the  offerings  he  was 
about  to  immolate  on  that  idol's  altar. 
Ob,  that  mistaken  self  I  On  this  even- 
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ing  they  were  alone  in  the  fflen.  He 
talked,  half-friendship,  half-love,  little 
differing  from  what  he  had  latterly  ac- 
customed her  to,  yet  not  much  under 
her  hopes,  till  they  sat  down  on  a  bank 
of  moss,  close  by  the  stream. 

"  Mitry,**  he  said,  "  we  have  loved 
each  other  long.  It  was  before  I  went 
abroad  I  told  you  I  loved  you  ;  and 
here,  Mary,  with  gentle  firmnehs  for 
which  I  honour  you,  you  refused  any 
kind  of  bond  between  us,  except  that 
which  is  alone  worth  having,  the  love 
of  the  whole  heart.  I  am,  come,  Mary, 
to  humble  myself  in  your  eyes.  I  am 
come  to  tell  you  that  1  love  another — 
I  cannot  help  it.  You  refused  the  pro- 
mise I  offered  you — you  were  right. 
I  did  not  know  myself  then.  I  don't 
deserve  you,  Mary.*' 

Mary  was  already  sobbing,  and  could 
not  speak.  Astonishment,  and  a  pas- 
sion of  tears,  choked  her.  At  last  she 
said — 

*'  I  feared  this,  James ;  I  almost 
knew  it  that  day  in  Glenariff.  But  I 
won't  reproach  you — I  will  pray  to 
God  for  strength.  I  thought  I  had 
loved  you  better  than  myself.  I  do  not 
wish  to  forget  entirely.  I  may  try  to 
be  glad  if  you  should  be  happy — I  may 
still  love  you  as  a  sister  or  a  friend.*' 

"  Now,  Mary,  Mary,  what  am  I  to 
do  ?  I  have  asked  Bell — she  loves  me. 
I  am  ashamed  of  myself,  but  she  has 
consented  to  marry  me." 

She  dried  her  tears.  Henceforth, 
for  evermore,  those  hopes  and  fears, 
those  joys  and  sorrows,  so  dearly  nursed 
and  loved  so  long,  must  be  as  nothing 
to  her — her  world  is  empty — 

«•  The  heart  U  deed,  rarely.    la  her  world  pleisly 
All  leemeth  emif*. 
To  thy  heaven,  Holy  One  1  call  home  Uiy  little  one, 
•  She  hath  partaken  of  all  earth**  bliae— 
LiTing  andloring.** 

A  long  paused  ensued.  At  length, 
"Oh,  Mary!" he  cried,  "how  meanly 
you  must  think  of  me  ;  but  indeed  it 
has  not  been  deliberate  wrong  to  you — 
I  grieve  for  the  pain  I  have  given — 
but  you  have  strength  of  mind,  and 
you  will  yet  meet  some  one  far  more 
deserving  of  your  excellence." 

"  There  now,  James,  don't  talk — 
don't  make  speeches  now— we  part 
friends— I'll  try  to  believe  th^  best  of 
you — ^I'U  be  reconciled  to  my  lot  in 
time ;  but  there  is  one  thing  I  fear, 
I  am  sorry  for  my  poor  mother — how 
ill  she  will  take  what  she  must  think  a 
2e 
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slight  upon  me,  and  she  has  had  so 
much  to  hear,  and  is  so  full  of  hope 
for  me  ;  we  must  not  let  her  know  all 
the  truth  ;  she  must  be  led  to  think 
the  fault  mine,  if  fault  there  be — she 
can  know  this  truth,  that  I  would  not 
marry  you  now,  knowing  your  altered 
feelings — I  would  not,  for  my  own  sake, 
yet  'tis  to  save  her  pride,  not  my  own, 
I  beg  this ;  let  her  not  think  that  you^^ 
let  her  think  me  capricious — anything 
— but  save  her  heart  this  blow — let  us 
go  now — I  am  not  well — 1  am  so  sick— 
Oh,  James,  take  me  home.** 

The  shock,  and  the  effort  to  express 
her  feelings,  was  too  much,  and  she 
fainted.  He  carried  her  to  the  stream, 
sprinkled  her  face  with  the  clear,  cold 
water,  and  used  every  means  to  restore 
her.  The  faint  lasted  long,  and  he, 
dreading  he  had  killed  her,  was  in  de- 
spair, and  about  to  carry  her  home, 
when  she  began  to  recover.  He  re- 
proached himself,  and  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  said  all  he  could  to  entreat 
forgiveness,  and  to  assure  her  of  his 
unalterable  friendship  ;  and  there  was 
the  end  of  poor  Mary's  dream  of  hap- 
piness. As  soon  as  she  was  able  to 
walk)  she  rose,  and  leaning  on  his 
arm,  reached  home.  A  heart-ache 
and  a  head-ache  sent  her  to  bed, 
there  to  come  to  peace  as  she  might, 
and  James,  half  in  shame,  half  in  sor- 
row, went  to  spend  the  evening  with 
Bell.  There  they  talked  over  their 
future  prospects,  and  built  their  hopes 
upon  the  quicksands  of  selnshness. 

For  several  days  Mary  kept  her 
bed ;  not  that  she  was  so  very  sick,  but 
that  she  might  get  leave  to  weep  in 
peace,  without  letting  any  one  see* 
James  came  often  to  ask  for  her,  and 
the  poor  mother  never  doubted  but 
that  all  was  as  usual.  As  soon  as  she 
sat  up  again,  he  would  visit  them 
either  morning  or  evening.  Mary 
would  gladly  have  left  the  parlour 
when  he  came,  but  could  not,  as  her 
mother  sat  there  to  spin  or  knit ;  so, 
without  exciting  suspicion  of  careless- 
ness, or  puzzling  questions,  she  seldom 
could  do  that ;  when  obliged  to  stay, 
she  talked  upon  indifferent  subjects,  or 
sometimes  read  aloud,  as  a  resource 
from  the  awkwardness  of  her  situation. 
She  contrived,  however, to  keep  up  a 
show  of  cheerfulness,  far,  far  from  her 
heart ;  the  double-sobbing  sigh,  broken 
between  her  words,  sometimes  forced  its 
way,  sometimes  mixed  with  the  hum- 
ming of  an  old  tune,  but  was  oftencr 


crushed  back  to  its  home,  in  her  own 
sad  heart.  These  arts  did  not  entire- 
ly avail  to  deceive  even  a  blind  mo- 
ther's watchful  ear. 

•*  Mary,  machree  I  what  wis  you  ? — 
you're  not  getting  better,  I  think — ^your 
hands  are  burning — your  brows  throb- 
bing— God  be  good  to  you,  my  child, 
is  it  fever  you're  taking  ? — or,  dear, 
has  anything  happened  to  vex  you  ? 
Is  it  James  that's  fretting  you  ?" 
Mary  did  not  answer. 
<'  Something  is  wrong  between  you 
— there  is  something  in  the  tones  of 
your  voices  I  never  heard  before  ;  and, 
Mary,  you  speak  proudly — I'm  sure 
he's  as  good-natured,  and  the  fault 
is  your  own,  Mary.** 

<'  It  may  be,  mother,  but  I  cannot 
pretend  one  thing  and  think  another — 
1  never,  never  can  be  his  wife — he  will 
be  very  happy  without  me — he  can  get  a 
wife  with  money  and  beauty — he  knows 
I  don't  love  him  as  I  did — the  change 
just  came  by  degrees,  but  that  does 
not  make  him  so  unhappy  as  you  think 
— I  won't  marry  him !" 

"  Now,  Mary,  aroon,  what  makes 
you  speidc  that  way? — 'tis  not  like 
yourself — nobody  shall  urge  you,  my 
child — may  the  saints  and  the  Lord 
Jesus  guide  you !  Sure  you  know  I'd 
be  content  with  what  pleases  you  best. 
I  might  have  been  glad,  dear,  to  have 
left  yott  with  a  husband  like  him,  and 
your  change  will  vex  him.  Sure  be 
loves  you  ten  times  better  than  when 
you  were  children  together — whefi,  if 
I'd  find  a  fault  with  you,  or  you  would 
cry,  he'd  be  as  bad  as  if  'twas  himself 
was  punished.  Agh,  it  will  be  the 
sore  heart  to  him,  poor  fellow,  this 
turn  in  you,  I'm  thinking." 

**  Well,  mother,  he  will  soon  be  go- 
ing out  to  Spain  again,  and  if  I  loved 
him,  I'd  break  my  heart.  He  does  not 
care  so  much  as  you  think,  and  all  is 
best  as  it  is,  except  that  I  am  not  welL 
I  feel  as  if  what  you  said  of  fever  may  be 
true — there  is  a  heavy  illness  upon  me.** 
The  fever  set  in  rapidly,  and  for 
some  weeks  her  recovery  was  doubtAiI. 
Her  ravings  were  too  wild  to  be  made 
anything  of;  jret  general  suspicion 
rested  on  the  mmds  of  her  friends  that 
the  fault  had  not  been  hers,  though  the 
suffering  was.  The  priest,  the  kind 
old  man,  felt  for  her  like  a  father ; 
reasoned  with  James,  comforted  the 
mother,  who  was  gradually  reconciled, 
as  day  by  day  Mary  gave  signs  of  re- 
covery. 
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Had  8he  died»  James  wonld  have 
suffered^  no  doubt.  The  lingering 
remains  of  affection  was  not  altogether 
extinguished^  selfish  as  he  was,  and 
wavering;  yet  he  was  often  deeply 
pained,  though  not  sufficiently  so  to  see 
his  conduct  in  the  light  that  his  good 
friend  the  priest  would  willingly  have 
made  him  view  it ;  and  no  one  rejoiced 
more  sincerely  in  Mary's  recovery  than 
he  did ;  that  heavy  pressure,  at  least, 
was  removed  from  his  conscience* 
He  was  unremitting  and  brotherly  in 
his  kindness:  and  she  was  able  to  move 
about  once  more  unrepining  and  al- 
most cheerful,  anxious  to  perform  an- 
other painfiil  task,  even  yet  a  formi- 
dable one  to  her  feelings  ;  but  she  felt 
that,  if  his  letters  and  presents  were 
returned,  she  would  be  better  satisfied 
with  herself.  Some  she  packed  up 
and  sent  to  him  ;  the  others  she  heap- 
ed upon  the  fire,  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
and  sorrow  in  her  heart,  over  the 
ashes  of  her  hopes. 

*•  Well,'*  she  said,  drying  her  eyes, 
«« he  shall  see  I  am  neither  foolish  nor 
mean.  I  can  be  a  sister  and  a  friend, 
at  all  events." 

In  the  meantime,  James  wrote  to 
Isabella's  uncle  and  guardian,  to  ask 
his  consent  to  his  marriage  with  Bell. 
Two  or  three  weeks  passed  without 
any  reply  to  his  letter,  and  he  might 
be  daily  seen  waiting  the  arrival  of  the 
post,  and  inquiring,  with  feverish  anx- 
iety, for  his  letters,  and  then  turning 
awaj,  with  slow  step  and  thoughtful 
eye.     At  length  an  answer  came» 

Mr.  M had  been  from  home, 

had  onlv  arrived  the  day  before,  but 
hastened  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  his  letter,  and  the  honour  of  his 
proposal.  However,  an  insurmount- 
able obstacle  existed  in  the  difference 
of  their  faith— James  being  a  Roman 
Catholic.  It  was  impossible,  with  the 
principles  he  had  so  deeply  implanted 
in  Isabella's  heart,  that  they  could  hope 
for  happiness,  &c.,  &c. ;  and  ended  in 
the  most  decisive  manner,  by  a  direct 
refusal  of  his  consent. 

Another  letter,  nearly  as  important- 
ly painful,  drove  him  almost  distracted 
— a  letter  from  a  brother-officer.  His 
leave  was  on  the  point  of  expiring ; 
an  engagement  had  taken  place ;  whis- 
pers and  insinuations,  injurious  to  his 
character  as  a  soldier,  were  prevailing, 
to  his  ruin.  Late  as  it  was,  however, 
these  envious  cavillers  might  be  si- 
lenced ;  opportunities  awaited  him,  as 


glorious  as  those  in  which  he  had 
already  distinguished  himself;  not  to 
lose  one  day,  but  return,  as  he  va- 
lued all  a  soldier  should  prize.  Here 
was  matter  for  his  thoughts  ;  his  state 
of  mind  could  scarcely  be  guessed. 
His  soldierly  fame  jeopardised  1  Isa- 
bella refused  to  him !  yet  neither  were 
absolutely  lost.  If  she  loved  him, 
she  would  marry  him,  even  without 
her  uncle's  consent;  then  he  would 
join  his  regiment,  and  retrieve  his 
lost  ground. 

"  Oh,"  said  he, "  let  me  but  be  sure 
of  Bell — let  her  be  my  wife,  and  they 
shall  see — I  can  be  *  treble-sinewed, 
hearted,  breathed,  and  fight  mali- 
ciously.' " 

With  these  thoughts  and  hopes  he 
went  to  Isabella ;  she  read  her  uncle's 
letter  composedly,  and,  with  a  languid 
voice  and  soft  sigh,  handed  it  back  to 
James. 

"  What  do  yon  say,  Isabella  ?" 

<*  Oh,  that  must  decide  the  affiur.  I 
cannot  displease  my  uncle!  You 
know  by  my  father's  will  I'd  lose  one- 
half  my  fortune,  if  I  marry  without 
his  approbation." 

"  Is  it  possible,  Isabella !  Can  you 
be  serious?  Why  should  even  the 
the  fear  of  that,  the  loss  of  money,  or 
the  prejudices  of  a  doting  fanatic 
make  us  give  up  our  mutual  happi- 
ness? 1  cannot  offer  your  wealtn — 
I  cannot  say  I  have  a  home  to  take 
you  to  ;  but  I  do  not  care  for  money  : 
1  have  my  sword  and  my  commission. 
We  will  .ha^o  means  enough  in  the 
meantime — one-half  of  the  money  is 
yours,  at  all  hazards :  marry  me  with- 
out his  consent.  I  shall  then  have 
confidence  in  the  future — I  must  join 
my  regiment  for  a  time,  to  save  my 
honour,  and  do  credit  to  you,  mv 
pearl  of  the  golden  hair  I  but  God  will 
protect  me  for  your  sweet  sake  ;  then 
when  I  shall  have  got  a  company,  or, 
it  may  be,  a  step  ftirther,  I  '11  oome 
home,  love,  and  take  you  to  some 
sweet  spot  in  this  delightful  land,  and 
live  in  love  and  peace.   Say  yes.  Bell." 

**  I  am  very  sorry,  James,  we  ever 
thought  of  each  other.  I  cannot 
marry  you — my  uncle's  will  shall  al- 
ways rule  me.  I  am  quite  determined ; 
so  you  should  join' your  r^ment  as 
soon  as  possible ;  you  need  not  say 
another  word  to  me  on  the  subject." 

No  arguments  be  oould  use— no 
pleading  could  change  her  decision,  he 
rushed  from  the  house  Kke  atncdnaa. 
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To  any  one  who  had  met  him>  as  he 
crossed  the  hill — ^his  swift,  firm  step, 
steady,  but  glaring  eye,  compressed 
lips,  and  pale  face,  would  have  told, 
that  he  was  a  man  bent  upon  some 
wild,  hopeless,  daring  deed.  Mary 
was  in  tne  hall,  as  he  came  to  the 
door  :  she  said, «  Oh,  James  what  is 
the  matter  ? — are  you  unwell  ?" 

"  Oh,  only  a  little  uncomfortable ; 
I'll  be  better  presently — are  you  going 
out?" 

"  Yes  ;  I  was  just  going  down  to  the 
bay.  Will  you  come?  You  will  be 
better  out  in  the  air.  I'll  wait,  if  you 
are  not  disposed  to  come  immediately/* 

**  Thank  you,  Mary  I  I'll  just  go 
up  for  my  gun." 

"  Oh,  then,  James,  I  must  make  a 
bargain  with  you.  If  you  come  with  me, 
you  must  not  fire  very  near  me ;  I  am 
weak  even  yet,  and  might  appear  Ri- 
diculously nervous ;  you,  strong  peo- 
ple, can't  understand  what  some  good- 
natured  people  call  fine-lady  airs  ;  but 
come,  make  haste  now,  and  I'll  talk 
away  our  sad,  or  sick,  or  sorry  fancies, 
for  I  feel  well  to-day." 

He  stopped  half-way  up  the  hall, 
came  back — put  his  arm  round  her 
waist — kissed  her  passionately,  and 
said,  ''  Mary,  my  own  kind,  gentle 
love !  my  first  love,  good  and  true — 
God  bless  you  I" 

Mary  released  herself,  blushing, 
half-crying,  and  almost  angry. 

*<  James,  this  is  unjust,  unkind,  fool- 
ish!— 1  don't  understand  you :  remem- 
ber we  are  friends.  Now,  I  trust  to 
be  always  that  to  you,  so  don't  vex 
me  again." 

He  turned  away  with  a  look — such  a 
look  of  sorrow  I — and  she  walked  out 
to  wait  his  coming,  or  almost  inclined 
to  go  alone :  but  she  relented,  and 
turned  back,  for  she  wondered  at  his 
unusual  manner,  and  saw  that  some- 
thing had  distressed  him.  Just  as  she 
entered  the  hall  again,  she  heard  a  gun 
fired  ;  the  report  startled  her  so,  she 
nearly  screamed,  and  thought  for  an 
instant,  he  must  have  intended  it  to 
try  her ;  then  she  was  sure  he  could 
not  be  so  illnatured,  and  thought  it 
must  have  been  to  clear  or  re-charge  it. 
She  waited  awhile,  then  called  two  or 
three  times,  and  becoming  impatient, 
went  to  the  stairs,  but  there  was  no  an- 
swer ;  all  was  silence  ;  then  the  awful 
thought  struck  her  heart  like  an  ar- 
row— she  ran  up  stairs,  and  there  was 
blood  coming  out  under  the  doorway  : 


the  lobby  was  swimming,  and  the  slow, 
smoking  steam  was  trickling  down 
the  staircase  I  She  called,  she  scream- 
ed— and,  sick  as  death,  she  fainted, 
just  as  the  other  persons  of  the  house 
came,  terrified  by  her  cries. 

They  forced  the  door,  and  there 
the  body  of  poor  James  was  found ; 
his  feet  towards  theVioor — his  g^n  be- 
side him — his  face  disfigured — his 
skull  shattered — and  his  spirit  fled! 
From  the  position  of  the  body,  there 
was  a  hope  that  his  death  might  have 
been  accidental — but  God  alone  knew  I 
and  the  wild  lament  of  the  mourners 
was  blended  with  the  petition,  for  in- 
tercession and  pardon  for  his  madness. 

Bell  Macletland's  feelings,  never 
hitherto  very  acute  or  lasting,  were 
painfully  so  on  this  occasion.  For  a 
year  she  mourned — 

**  She  monmed,  bnt  imDedt 
At  length,  yet  raxUing  moarned.** 

She  married  happilv,  and  lived  three 
years  a  wife  and  mother,  blessed  with 
all  that  wealth  and  love  could  g^ve,  to 
lighten  the  gloom  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  that  too  often  hovers  for  years 
over  the  path  of  the  consumptive, 

*' And  nuket  A  twilight  of  a  lanny  plioe.** 

She  died  young,  and  beautiful,  and  be- 
loved— ^her  short  trials  had  improved 
her  charl^!ter,  and  rendered  her  fitter 
for  a  happier  world. 

Dark  as  Mary's  future  prospects  ap- 
peared, time,  the  sorrow-killer,  brought 
her  contentment.  She  found  calmer 
pleasure  in  the  fulfilment  of  her  con- 
stant duties.  In  our  disappointments 
and  sorrows  here — when  misfortunes, 
like  dark  clouds,  hang  heaviest — we 
should  remember,  that  the  sunbeams 
are  bright,  behind  those  clouds,  and 
will,  in  God's  good  time,  break  through, 
and  clear  the  gloom — 

*'  For  though  tanbeamf  now  are  tarryiiig 

Away  beyond  the  ahadow, 
That  in  cold  gloom  is  burying 

Etch  greenwood  here  and  meadow. 
And  round  our  hills  and  ralicyt  la 

A  prison,  chill  and  black  t 
Yet  hare  they  built  them  palacea 

Ofgold  upon  its  back, 
With  roofli  of  rainbow  trellises, 

Out  of  the  drifted  rack." 

Mary  lived  unmarried,  though  be- 
loved by  all  who  knew  her.  She  dwells 
among  her  own  people,  and  might 
never  have  been  heard  of  out  of  her 
own  mountain  glen,  but  for  the  me- 
lancholy fate,  and  mad  romance,  of 
her  soldier-lover. 
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RECENT  TOURISTS  IN  ITALY.* 


Despite  of  all  the  modem  facilities 
of  travel,  the  iron  wheel  that  furrows 
the  sea,  and  the  iron  rail  that  traverses 
the  land— throwing  open  to  the  traipel- 
ler  the  northern  regions  of  Earope,  as 
well  as  the  whole  of  the  oriental  world 
of  elder  time,  and  the  new  world  of 
the  West — Italy  still  maintains  her 
attractions,  and  invites  the  denizens  of 
every  land  to  its  shores.  Little  won- 
der that  it  should  be  so.  To  the  scholar, 
the  poet,  the  artist,  the  man  of  refined 
taste,  Italy  teems  with  charms.  For 
him  it  is  still 

"  The  garden  of  the  world,  the  home 
Of  all  Art  yields,  and  Nature  can  decree.** 

For  hun,  too,  its 

**  Very  ireedi  are  beantlAil,  U»  waste 
If  ore  rich  than  other  climes*  fertility } 
Its  wreck  a  glory,  and  Its  ruin  graced 
With  an  immaculate  charm,  which  cannot  be  de- 
faced.** 

While  the  seeker  aflerlost  health,  and 
most  miserable  of  all  mortals — the  tho- 
roughly idle  man — each  turns  his  lan- 
guid steps,  with  something  like  hope- 
fulness, to  those  salubrious^skies  and 
luxurious  regions. 

If  Italy  hM  ever  been  thronged  with 
travellers,  the^  have  also  lefl  abundant 
memorials  behind  them.  To  enumerate 
all  the  descriptive  works  on  that  coun- 
try, tour-books,  and  guide-books,  ro- 
mance and  novel,  history  and  poem, 
truth  and  fiction,  would  be  no  light 
task  ;  and  one  would  imagine  that  no- 
thing short  of  some  physical  convul- 
sion, working  a  change  on  the  face  of 
the  country — an  irruption  from  the 
slumbering  craters  of  her  volcanoes, 
or  from  the  tideless  waters  of  the  Me- 
diterranean— could  justify  another  to- 
pographer to  give  us  his  incidents  of 
travel. 

No  such  physical  change,  it  is  true, 
has  taken  place  in  Italy ;  but  in  the 
moral  features  of  the  land  a  change 
has  been,  and  is  in  progress — ^partly  of 


slower  growth,  and  partly,  as  of  late, 
rapid  and  violent  as  the  earthquake 
shock.  The  spirit  of  revolution  which  * 
has  swept  over  the  face  of  Europe, 
shaking  thrones  and  perplexing  na- 
tions, has  not  passed  without  breathing 
on  Italy.  From  north  to  south — from 
the  snow-clad  barriers  of  Helvetia  to 
the  vine-clad  hills  of  Sicily — a  struggle 
has  convulsed  her.  Lombardy  has  risen 
against  the  iron  rule  of  Austria,  and 
has  struggled  with  a  valour  worthy  of 
a  better  fate  than,  alas!  is  now  at 
all  likely  to  be  the  issue  of  the  con- 
test. Rome,  long  suffering  from  the 
vices  of  a  system  as  anomalous  as  it  is 
incompatible  with  political  liberty,  has 
organised  the  rudiments  of  popular 
freedom,  and  a  representative  govern- 
ment ;  and  Sicily,  in  an  indescribably 
short  space,  has  separated  from  Na- 
ples, and  worked  out  for  herself  a  new 
constitution.  With  matter  so  deeply 
interesting,  there  is  yet  room  for  one 
who  has  an  investigating  spirit,  and  a 
philosophic  mind,  to  produce  some- 
thing still  new  upon  Italy. 

Two  works  now  lie  before  us,  each 
the  production  of  fellow-citizens,  who 
have  not  gone  vapouring  through  the 
land  during  a  three-months*  steam  tour, 
but  have  resided  for  a  period  of  two 
years  in  Italy,  and  have  noted  men 
and  manners,  according  to  their  diffe- 
rent opportunities  and  powers  of  ob- 
servation. Acting  on  the  good  old 
ada^e  of  *'  First  come  first  served,"  we 
shall  give  precedence  to  Mr.  G^eale. 
Passing  down  the  Rhone  from  Lyons 
to  Marseilles,  where  he  embarked  for 
Leghorn,  Mr.  Geale's  tour  may  be 
said  to  commence  from  that  point ; 
thence  he  visited  Florence,  where  he 
passed  a  considerable  time,  and  after- 
wards proceeded  to  Rome  by  way  of 
Perugia,  returning  to  the  former  city 
by  way  of  Siena.  His  next  tour  was 
to  Venice,  by  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and 
Padua,  returning  by  Este,  Mantua, 
and  Modena,  as  far  as  Pistoja,  in  which 


•  "  Notes  of  a  Two  Years'  Residence  in  Italy."  By  Hamilton  Geale,  Esq.,  Bar- 
rister-at-law.     Dublin  :  James  McGlashan,  21,  D'OIier-street.     1848. 

"  Italy  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  contrasted  with  its  Past  Condition."  By 
James  Whiteside,  Esq.,  A.M.,  M.R.I. A.     London:   R.  Bentlcy.     1848. 
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town,  and  at  Lucca,  lie  q^pears  to  have 
passed  the  summer.  Finally,  embark- 
ing  at  Leghorn,  he  reached  Naples,  vi- 
sited, of  course,  Pompeii  and  Psestum, 
wintered  in  Rome,  and  returning  once 
more  to  Florence,  he  passed  through 
Bologna,  Parma  to  Milan,  and  thence 
by  Como  and  the  Spleugen  into 
•  Switzerland.  Mr.  Greale  is  evidently 
of  that  class  of  travellers  who  have  a 
very  keen  relish  for  the  beautiful,  both 
in  nature  and  art.  His  book  abounds 
with  vivid  and  well-written  descrip- 
tions, and,  occasionally,  judicious  cri- 
ticisms. His  style  is  picturesque  and 
polished,  abounding  a  little  too  much 
in  sentimentalism  and  poetical  quota- 
tions—a fault,  indeed,  uiis  last,  which 
it  seems  impossible  for  a  tourist  in 
Italy  to  avoid — and  his  personal  im- 
pressions evince  that  his  taste  is  cor- 
rect and  cultivated.  However,  as  we 
remarked  just  now,  the  field  of  descrip- 
tive writing  on  Italy  is  so  entirely  pre- 
occupied by  his  sedulous  predecessors, 
that  we  shall  not  largely  transfer  to 
our  pages  details  which  can  only  differ 
from  those  with  which  every  reader  is 
familiar,  in  the  mode  or  force  of  ex- 
pression. Let  it,  then,  be  understood, 
once  and  for  all,  that  in  every  appropri- 
ate locality  the  muse  of  Byron,  the  bril- 
liant imaginativeness  of  De  Stael,  the 
elegant  annotations  of  Hobhouse,  and 
the  lively,  dashing,  and  fearless  pU 
quancies  of  Miladi  Morgan,  have  all 
been  evoked  to  illustrate  and  adorn  the 
sights  and  scenery  of  **  sunny  Italy  ;" 
and  this  observation  we  mav  as  well 
announce  as  applicable  to  both  our 
fellow-countrymen  whose  books  are 
before  us. 

Mr.  Whiteside  sought  Italy  princi- 
pally to  restore  the  health  which  se- 
vere application  to  professional  toil 
had  somewhat  impaired.  In  Ireland* 
the  reputation  of  this  able  lawyer  is 
too  well  known  to  require  any  com- 
ment. As  an  orator,  vigorous,  sar- 
castic, and  full  of  playful,  but  most 
trenchant  humour;  dexterous  as  an 
advocate,  smashing  at  a  cross-exami- 
nation  j  an  accomplished  scholar,  and 
a  man  of  an  inquisitive  and  well-stored 
mind.  Every  one  looked  forward  to 
his  promised  tour  as  a  work  to  enter- 
tain, to  interest,  and  to  enlighten. 
Happily,  returning  health  enabled  him 
to  fulfil  the  expectations  of  the  pub- 
lic. The  invalia  seems  to  have  shaken 
off  lassitude  and  depression  at  an 
early  stage  of  his  joumeyings ;  and 


we  can  scarce  lay  our  finger  on  a  line 
in  which  he  is  dull — ^never  upon  a 
page  in  which  the  peculiar  features 
of  his  mind,  a  quick  conception,  and 
a  clear  intellect,  have  not  left  their 
impress. 

As  both  our  tourists  have  travelled 
pretty  much  over  the  same  ground, 
we  may  conveniently  consider,  in  jux- 
taposition, the  observations  of  each, 
in  relation  to  subjects  somewhat  out 
of  the  general  routine  of  sight-seers. 
The  social  state,  the  political  rela- 
tions, the  habits  and  nationalities  of 
the  various  Italian  states,  have  formed 
the  study  of  each.  Each,  however, 
seems  to  have  studied  in  different 
lights,  characteristic,  no  doubt,  of 
their  several  moral  and  intellectual 
diatheses.  Mr.  Geale  has  contented 
himself  rather  with  those  salient  points 
of  national  character,  which  are  ob- 
vious to  ordinary  observers,  and 
rarely  looks  far  beneath  the  surface. 
Hence  he  is  seldom  original.  Mr. 
Whiteside  abounds  in  acute  observa- 
tions, masterly  views,  clear  sketches, 
a  mass  of  information  gathered  in 
every  direction,  politics,  jurispru- 
dence, statistics,  and  general  history ; 
and  adopted,  we  must  say,  with  a 
spirit  of  frank  and  unbounded  appro- 
priation, which  the  generous  and 
modest  nature  of  an  Irishman  could 
alone  be  capable  of  achieving. 

From  every  one  who  visits  Italy, 
Tuscany  solicits  a  very  principal 
share  of  consideration.  Tne  h^h 
state  of  cultivation  to  which  her 
people  have  attained  beyond  the  sister 
states,  in  laws,  social  polity,  agricul- 
ture, and  substantial  comfort,  engage 
the  attention  of  the  philosopher ;  whUe 
the  magnificent  collections  of  statuary 
and  paintings  in  the  capital,  consti- 
tute Florence,  in  the  eyes  of  the  man 
of  taste,  the  **  Etrurian  Athens," 
which  holds  him  bound  by  irresistible 
attractions. 

Agriculture  in  Tuscanjr  is  efficiently 
promoted  both  in  practice  as  well  as 
m  theorjr.  Every  acre  of  land  is 
brought  into  cultivation — every  new 
improvement  in  farming  is  introduced. 
Farming  societies  are  extensively  es- 
tablished, and  prizes  awarded;  and 
Mr.  Geale  assures  us  that  •*  Florence 
may  now  nearly  vie  with  England  or 
Scotland"  in  the  state  of  her  agricul< 
ture.  Amongst  his  other  great  re- 
forms, the  Archduke  Leopold,  after- 
wards Emperor  of  Austria,  introduced 
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into  Tuscany  the  meiark  system, 
which,  notwithstanding  some  evils  ne- 
cessarily concomitant  upon  its  inter- 
ference with  the  previous  rights  of 
property,  has,  we  believe,  been  at- 
tended with  the  happiest  results,  in  the 
encouragement  of  the  small  property 
class  of  farmers.  Still  we  are  disposed 
to  agree  with  Mr.  Geale,  that  such  a 
system  is  manifestly  inapplicable  to  a 
large  and  powerful  state,  and  would 
not  be  tolerated  in  a  free  country. 
Mr.  Whiteside  has  considered  this  sub- 
ject at  great  length,  and  with  much 
ability.  Having  first  examined  the 
state  of  agriculture  in  Tuscany  during 
the  middle  ages,  he  gives  us  a  very 
laudatory  picture  of  its  character  at 
present : — 

"  The  whole  country  Is  cultivated  (so 
far  as  it  is  capable)  as  a  beautiful  gar- 
den. The  lands  at  either  side  of  the 
road  from  Cortona  to  Florence  (some 
sixty  miles)  present  a  picture  of  cleanli- 
ness, skill,  variety  of  tillage,  comfort  in 
the  dwellings  and  appearance  of  the 
people,  not  to  be  surpassed  in  any  part 
of  Europe.  The  vale  of  Arno  is  cele- 
brated ior  the  superiority  of  its  tillage. 
I  bad  never  seen  such  an  appearance  of 
perfect  cultivation  ;  there  is  not  a  spot 
remaining  of  natural  turf,  nor  a  meadow 
left  to  its  natural  produce ;  every  inch 
is  planted  or  dressed  by  the  hand  of 
man ;  even  the  rivulets  are  changed  into 
a  thousand  canals.  There  is  a  variety 
of  vegetation,  while  the  surface  of  the 
land  is  shaded  by  the  leaves  of  the  vine. 
The  character  of  the  landscape  is  wholly 
artificial.*' 

He  then  proceeds  to  show^  from 
tables  constructed  by  Yon  Raumer, 
the  allocation  of  the  land  to  the  various 
brancbes  of  agriculture,  the  amount 
of  produce,  the  net  rent,  the  number 
of  landed  proprietors,  and  their  net 
incomes ;  and  gives  us  the  following 
results : — 

"  The  mass  of  Tuscan  landholders 
enjoy  an  income  varying  from  eightpenoe 
to  £8  6s.  8d.  per  year.  This  class 
amounts  nearly  to  88,000.  The  next 
largest  class  of  31,006  proprietors,  have 
an  income  varying  between  £3  Os.  8d. 
and  £16  ISs.  4d.,  per  annum.  These 
two  classes  outnumber  infinitely  all  the 
rest,  and  this  fact,  coupled  with  the 
perfect  system  of  cultivation  which  ex- 
ists, serves  to  prove  that  small  holdings 
are  not,  as  is  very  commonlv  supposed, 
incompatible  with  high  skill,  industry, 
and  marked  superiority  in  agriculture." 


We  shall  not  follow  our  author 
through  his  very  able  and  discursive 
inquiry,  in  which  he  institutes  a  com- 
parison between  the  land  tenures  of 
several  continental  states.  He  con- 
cludes his  disquisition  with  the  follow- 
ing application : — 

**  It  might,  however,  be  a  useful  in- 
quiry, whether  something  like  the  Tus- 
can system  of  letting  could  not,  to  some 
extent,  be  introduced  into  Ireland  with 
advantage.  Upon  what  ground  in  rea- 
son or  justice,  for  example,  should  a 
landlord  receive,  where  he  has  not  grant- 
ed a  lease,  one  farthing  of  rent,  when 
the  whole  crop  is  destroyed  by  unfore- 
seen calamity,  and  famine  overspreads 
the  land  ?" 

The  proposition  contained  in  this 

?ucstion  is  more  specious  than  sound, 
a  the  abstract,  the  case  put  never 
arbes  save  in  the  con-acre  system,  the 
evils  of  which  cannot  be  sufficiently 
reprobated ;  yet,  even  in  that  case,  na- 
tural justice  does  not  interdict  the 
owner  from  seeking  the  performance  of 
a  contract  which  he  enters  into  irre- 
spective of  providential  casualties,  and 
long  previous  to  their  occurrence, 
though  charity  or  expediency  may 
suggest  a  partial  or  total  remission  of 
it.  But  in  the  ordinary  cases,  *' where 
the  landlord  has  granted  no  lease,'*  the 
tenant  holds  from  year  to  year  at  a  fix- 
ed rent,  and  is  seldom  disturbed  while 
he  pays  it.  In  practice  this  does  not, 
so  tar  as  the  question  under  considera- 
tion, difTer  from  that  of  a  tenure  by 
lease.  The  rent  in  each  case  is  based 
on  the  estimated  average  product  of 
the  land  during  a  number  of  years ; 
and  in  each  case  the  tenant  has  the 
surplus  profits  of  a  favourable  year  to 
compensate  for  the  deficiency  of  a  year 
of  failure.  Indeed  Mr.  Whiteside 
seems  to  answer  himself  in  a  subse- 
quent paragraph : — 

"Rent  should  be  considered  as  the 
setting  apart  a  reasonable  portion  of 
the  crop  for  the  owner  of  the  land ;  it 
follows,  when  there  is  no  crop,  not  ow- 
ing to  any  default  in  the  farmer,  there 
ought  to  be  no  rent.  The  owner  it  en- 
titled to  the  whole  produce  of  the  land, 
minus  the  hire  of  the  time,  labour,  and 
skill  which  sive  that  produce.  In  this 
view,  if  nothing  could  be  or  had  been 
produced  without  default  in  the  tenant, 
the  owner  would  be,  and  should  be,  the 
sufferer.  If,  owing  to  the  character  of 
the  people,  the  division  of  crop  could 
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not  in  our  country  be  adopted,  the  long 
term  and  fixed  moderate  rent,  which 
seems  now  generally  preferred  abroad, 
might.  This  system,  which  many  per- 
sons in  Tuscany  would  prefer  to  tneir 
mezzadria,  can  easily  be  adopted  when 
landholders  wish  to  act  justly ;  and  then, 
as  the  landlord  would  not  share  the  be- 
nefit of  any  excessire  crop,  neither  ought 
he  to  suffer  from  any  unexpected  loss." 

Both  our  authors  are  eloquent  upon 
the  fine  arts  in  Tuscany.  Mr.  Geale 
details  his  own  impressions,  and,  of 
course,  tells  us  what  he  thinks  of  the 
rival  Venuses — the  Madonna  del  Seg- 
giola.  La  Fornarina,  and  the  ch^s 
d  onivre  of  Guido,  Rembrandt,  Carlo 
Dolci,  and  Rubens.  •  Mr.  Whiteside 
gives  us  a  disquisition  on  the  fine  arts, 
clever,  though  not  original,  and 
from  some  othis  views  we  claim  the 
right  to  dissent.  Nor  yet  can  we  ex- 
press much  admiration  of  the  tone  or 
spirit  in  which  he  has  very  unneces- 
sarily  introduced,  and  somewhat  dog- 
maticall^r  discussed  a  polemical  ques- 
tion which  unhappily  agitates  and 
rends  the  bosom  of  our  Anglican 
Church.  That  Low  Church  Evan- 
gelism and  Oxford  Tractarianism  are 
proper  subjects  for  the  discussion 
of  every  member  of  our  Reformed  re- 
li^on,  we  admit ;  but  a  hasty  and  in- 
cidental assault  upon  the  religious  opi- 
nions of  men,  many  of  whom  are  as 
learned  as  they  are  practically  pious, 
and  unafifecteoly  sincere,  is  not  likely 
to  effect  much  good,  or  indeed  to  have 
any  effect  at  all.  To  assume  the  mat- 
ter which  one  is  bound  to  establish,  is 
an  easjr  method  of  argumentation — ^too 
easy,  indeed,  for  one  of  Mr.  White- 
side's logical  acumen  to  condescend 
to.  To  give  hard  names,  and  attri- 
bute unworthy  conduct  to  others,  is 
the  commonest  weapon  of  every  puny 
assiulant.  Therefore  we  think  Mr. 
Whiteside's  text  for  his  polemical  ser- 
mon is  unjustifiable,  both  in  point  of 
dialectics  and  fair  play,  when  he  states 
that  the  recent  movement  at  Oxford 
is  to  undo  the  work  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  that  this  object  has  been  pro- 
secuted with  craft. 

No  doubt  the  movement  has  led 
some  to  err  deplorably ;  but  Mr. 
Whiteside  knows  their  errors  do  not 
necessarily  establish  against  all  high- 
churchmen  the  wholesale  charge  of 
attempting  craftily  to  undo  the  Re- 
fornijition  ;  and  while  we  regard,  with 
feelings  .similar  to  his  own,  the  exam- 


ples of  religious  corruption,  error,  and 
credulity,  which  he  exhibits  to  our 
view,  we  cannot  but  feel  that,  till  he 
proves  Popery  and  Tractarianism  iden- 
tical, he  has  left  the  question  in  dis- 
Eute  just  where  he  found  it.  Let  us, 
owever,  pass  from  this  ungrateful 
topic,  and  put  ourselves  once  more 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Whiteside 
in  secular  matters,  than  whom,  we 
cheerfully  acknowledge,  we  could  not 
readily  find  a  more  agreeable  or  in- 
structive companion. 

Lawyers  are  notoriously  a  book- 
making  tribe.  To  collect  and  collate 
— to  borrow  from  their  predecessors, 
rather  than  originate  for  themselves — 
is  with  them  a  necessity,  rather  than 
a  choice.  Mr.  Whiteside  has  borrow- 
ed largely  from  the  stores  of  others ; 
but  he  has  done  so  in  many  cases  judi- 
ciously, and  in  general  candidly.  He 
may  fully  claim,  too,  as  a  merit,  ra- 
ther than  plead  as  an  excuse,  that  he 
has,  in  more  than  one  instance,  made 
us  for  the  first  time  acquainted  with 
facts  and  essays  which  had  not  hereto- 
fore passed  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
Italy,  and  in  some  cases  beyond  the 
circle  of  a  limited  class  of  Italians. 
We  are  thus  indebted  to  our  author 
for  an  admirable  and  Very  interesting 
account  of  the  benevolent  institutions 
of  Tuscany,  extracted  from  a  work  by 
Si^or  Turchetti  (a  summary  of 
which  he  prints),  as  well  as  from  other 
authorities.  This  is  a  branch  of  sta- 
tistics of  great  importance  ;  and  yet, 
strange  to  say,  not  very  much  is  to 
be  found  on  the  subject  in  the  works 
of  Italian  tourists  :— 

•*  Possibly  we  may  find  the  germs  of 
the  best  of  our  own  benevolent  societies 
existed  in  Tuscany  centuries  before  they 
were  known  by  us.  A  brief  examina- 
tion into  these  remarkable  institutions 
may  also  enable  us  to  estimate  theu* 
effect  on  the  morality  and  habits  of  the 
Tuscan  people,  and  it  nuiy  prove  that 
some  charitable  institutions,  meant  for 
the  encouragement  of  virtue  and  proteo* 
tion  of  life,  have  damaged  morality  and 
destroyed  life,  and  so  tne  right  applica- 
tion of  practical  benevolence  may  be 
learned. 

Mr.  Geale,  too,  has  some  excellent 
observations  on  the  same  subject 
Upon  one  subject,  Mr.  Whiteside 
seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  active 
in  his  researches  in  every  Italian  ca- 
pital— we  mean  on  the  laws  and  their 
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administration.  For  this  his  profes- 
sional habits  eminently  qualified  him, 
and  he  has  in  these  volames  collected 
an  amount  of  information  on  these 
matters  that  form  a  very  valuable  ac- 
cession to  our  hitherto  limited  know- 
ledge of  Italian  jurisprudence.  One 
of  the  principal  sources  of  information 
upon  Uie  Florentine  laws  which  our 
author  has  consulted,  is  a  treatise  by 
an  advocate  and  eminent  jurist  of  the 
name  of  Agostino  Ademollo  upon 
•«Leoi)old*s  Criminal  Code."  The 
work  is  in  five  volumes ;  but  Mr. 
Whiteside  gives  a  brief  summary  of 
its  principalpoints.  We  shall  preter- 
mit the  historical  disquisition  in  which 
the  learned  jurist  indulges,  touching 
the  gradual  progress  of  criminal  pro- 
cedure from  its  remotest  origin,  and 
content  ourselves  with  some  of  the 
more  striking  characteristics  of  the 
code  as  cited  by  Mr.  Whiteside.  All 
crimes  must  be  prosecuted  within  ten 
years ;  lesser  oflences  within  five,  and 
judicial  transgressions  within  one  year 
after  the  deposition  of  the  judge.  This 
limitation  does  not,  however,  preclude 
a  civil  action  by  the  injured  party  for 
reparation : — 

«  Undoubtedly,  there  is  much  reason 
in  this  law,  so  contrary  to  ou^s.  It  is 
more  humane,  and  not  less  repuenant  to 
reason.  The  crime  against  society  may 
be  atoned  by  a  long  nfe  of  repentance ; 
bat  the  best  principle  on  which  to  rest 
the  Tuscan  law  is  the  difficulty  in  which, 
mfter  a  long  period,  the  accused  might 
be  placed,  from  the  absence  or  loss  of 
the  e? idence  essential  to  prove  his  inno- 
cence. In  our  system,  should  a  prose- 
cutor dela^  his  information  twenty 
years,  although  competent  at  any  time 
previously  to  make  it,  the  long  conceal- 
ment womd  affect  the  credit  of  his  state- 
ment; in  Tuscany,  the  prosecution,  in 
such  a  case,  would  be  impossible,  and  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether  the  limitation 
fixed  by  Leopold  would  not  be  the 
wiser  rule.** 

Another  peculiarity  which  differ- 
ences the  coae  from  that  which  obtains 
with  us,  is,  that  the  criminal  prosecu- 
tion, and  the  civil  injury  resulting 
firom  the  same  act,  are  prosecttjed  at 
Uie  same  time,  and  beiore  the  same 
judffe.  We  are  not  disposed  to  concur 
with  our  author  in  his  conunendation 
of  this  course.  No  doubt,  it  has  ob- 
vious advantages,  but  we  doubt  if  it 
could  be  made  to  harmonize  with  the 
very  artificial  state  of  our  jurispru- 
dence,  without  confounding  distinc- 


tions between  the  civil  and  criminal 
procedure,  now  too  well  established 
to  be  destroyed  with  facility,  or  per- 
haps safety.  The  manner  in  which  the 
proceedings  preliminary  to  the  trial 
are  conducted,  appears  to  us  to  be  very 
admirable.  We  shall  offer  no  apology 
for  a  lengthened  extract  :— 

"  The  Judge  of  Instruction  now  be- 
gins his  labours,  to  digest  all  the  preli- 
minary information,  and  systematize 
everything  bearing  on  the  material  fact 
of  the  crime.  Thus  such  a  brief  is  pre- 
pared for  the  crown  prosecutor  9^  few 
counsel  in  our  country  ever  receives. 
The  most  scrupulous  exactness  is  en- 
joined as  to  the  identification  of  the 
person  accused.  We  have  now  another 
functionary,  called  the  Ctiminal  Notary, 
in  action.  His  duty  consists  in  the  care- 
ful compilation  of  the  process,  that  is, 
the  indictment,  only  of  a  much  more 
full  nature  than  ours.  This  officer,  re- 
sponsible for  the  duty  of  compiling  the 
process,  is  commanded  by  the  code  to  be 
laborious  and  careful,  and  he  is  made 
responsible  for  breach  of  duty.  The 
process,  neatly  corrected  and  paged,  is 
now  forwarded  to  i7  Regio  Procuratore, 
and  the  accused  is  apprised  of  this  fact, 
and  then  must  be  added  any  facts  or 
statements  the  prisoner  may  think  fit  or 
wish  to  make,  and  the  whole  in  a  com- 
plete form  must  be  forwarded  to  the 
tribunal  of  theirs/  instance, 

**  Now,  the  evidence  for  the  public 
trial  must  be  got  up  by  the  officer 
named  Judc^e  of  Instruction,  and  the 
rules  are  given,  divided  into  six  heads. 
He  is  to  apply  his  care — first,  to  the 
original  relation  of  the  crime  {processi 
veroali) ;  second,  to  the  time  and  in- 
spection of  the  place,  and  instruments, 
&c.,  of  the  crime ;  third,  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  witnesses  ;  fourth,  to  a  care- 
ful analysis  and  examination  of  the  do- 
cuments ;  fifth,  to  the  statements  of  the 
prisoner ;  sixth,  to  the  identification  of 
the  accused.  This  officer  has  express 
power  given  by  the  code  to  summon  all 

Sersons  before  him,  and  oblijee  them  to 
eclare  what  they  know  of  the  case. 
If  witnesses  voluntarily  appear  before 
him,  he  must  make  a  note  of  that  fact 
in  taking  down  their  statement.  With 
respect  to  the  mode  of  identification, 
this  officer  must  introduce  the  accused 
amidst  several  other  persons,  into  an 
apartment,  and  the  accuser  is  called 
upon  then  to  identify  the  person  he  pro- 
secutes— his  mode  of  doing  which  must 
be  carefully  noted  by  the  official  in  the 
process.  This  Judge  of  Instruction  is 
authorised  by  law  to  issue  his  warrant 
against  the  accused,  not  only  to  appear 
before  hiiu  for  interrogation,  but  also 
to  secure  his  person,  when  not  before 
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done,  for  future  trial.  The  cases  are 
serious  in  which  imprisonment  before 
trial  is  warranted.  Immediately  on  the 
arrest  being  made,  a  brief  preliminary 
examination  is  bad,  to  ascertain  that  a 
wrong  person  has  not  been  seized,  and 
a  formal  warrant  must  now  be  pro- 
duced. A  rational  system  of  bad  is 
established,  applicable  to  cases  not  in- 
famous. The  celebrated  habeas  corpus 
act  of  EIngland  is  explained.  In  award- 
ing punishment,  the  time  during  which 
the  accused  may  have  been  imprisoned, 
previous  to  the  trial,  is  taken  into 
account. 

**  Before  we  enter  upon  the  subject  of 
the  fourth  book,  I  may  remark  that  the 
pains  taken  to  prepare  the  case  for 
trial,  and  ensure  the  punishment  of 
guilt,  far  exceed  the  system  prevailbg 
in  England — most  certainly  in  Ireland. 
We  have  excellent  laws,  but  the  guilty 
constantly  escape  the  punishment  of 
their  crimes,  by  the  careless  and  hasty 
manner  in  which  the  preliminary  in- 
quiries and  preparations  for  the  trial 
are  made.  The  whole  system  of  crown 
prosecutions  might,  on  the  Tuscan 
principle,  be  thoroughly  reformed ;  and 
if  coercive  laws  are  to  be  shunned,  the 
existing  laws  should  bo  carefully  and 
vigorously  enforced.  But  more,  per- 
haps, depends  in  the  preparation  for  the 
trial,  than  in  the  mode  of  conducting  it 
in  court.  In  Tuscanjr,  both  depart- 
ments of  the  public  business,  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  justice,  are 
filled  by  officers  capable  and  responsible ; 
and  the  result  is  that  crime,  which  is 
not  scanty,  is  punished  with  certainty, 
although  the  code  is  the  roost  humane 
and  gentle  in  Europe.  Death  is  very 
seldom  inflicted.  Moderate  punishments, 
applied  with  certainty,  are  supposed  to 
be  sufficiently  efficacious  in  the  repres- 
sion of  serious  crime." 

Previous  to  the  public  trial,  the 
case  is  submitted  to  a  tribunal  called 
•*  la  camera  di  ojccuse,*  which  dis- 
charges the  same  functions  as  our 
grand  jury.  Neither  the  parties  nor 
counsel  are  heard,  but  the  whole  pro- 
cess and  inquiries  are  laid  before  the 
court,  which  decides,  in  three  days, 
by  a  plurality  of  voices,  whether  the 
accused  is  to  be  put  on  trial,  or  libe- 
rated. If  the  case  be  fit  for  trial,  it 
goes  before  the  court  "di  Prima 
Istanza,"  the  proceedings  of  which 
are  thus  stated : — 

**  The  trial  is  public ;  all  the  wit- 
nesses on  both  sides  are  in  attendance, 
and  the  advocate  for  the  prisoner  has 
the  last  word,  after  which  the  tribunal 
pronounces  judgment,  which  is  to  be 


according  to  the  moral  conviction  of  the 
judge  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  as 
established  by  legal  proof.  Absent 
witnesses  are  fined ;  witnesses  pre- 
sent, should  there  be  an  adiournment, 
are  detained :  the  oath  administered 
is  exactly  according  to  the  English 
form ;  questions  may  be  suggested  by 
any  judge,  or  by  the  advocates  on  either 
side,  but  must  always  be  put  through 
the  president.  The  previous  examina- 
tions are  referred  to  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  contradiction.  When  the  court 
withdraws,  in  Camera  di  consiglio,  to 
deliberate  privately,  it  cannot  separate 
until  final  jud^ent  is  given.  The 
accused,  if  acquitted,  cannot  be  tried  a 
second  time.  Should  an  equal  number 
of  judges  declare  for  a  different  mea- 
sure of  punishment,  the  lesser  must  be 
inflicted.  There  is  no  appeal  from  this 
court,  by  either  side,  except  to  the 
Court  of  Cassation.  This  last  and 
highest  court,  established  in  1838,  by 
the  reform  then  effected,  consists  of  five 
judges,  a  majority  of  whom  decide ;  and 
its  jurisdiction  relates  to  the  right  ap- 
plication of  the  law,  all  forms,  and 
clashing  of  jurisdiction,  but  it  does  not 
decide  upon  the  merits  in  fact.  The 
forms  are  precise  in  prooeedings  for 
great  crimes  before  il  Corte  Regia.  The 
accused  may  select  his  advocate  from 
amongst  the  number  attached  to  that 
court;  if  he  does  not,  or  cannot,  an 
advocate  will  be  assigned  to  defend  him." 

There  are  peculiarities  in  relation 
to  the  competency  of  witnesses,  which 
are  worthy  of  observation.  Parents 
and  children,  husband  and  wife,  ste]>- 

Earents  and  step-children,  are  prohi- 
ited  from  giving  testimony  each 
against  the  other  ;  and  the  same  rule 
extends  to  some  other  relationships,  if 
the  parties  are  living  under  the  same 
roof.  This  rule  is  sought  to  be  Jus- 
tified  on  the  law  of  nature,  as  well  as 
the  civil  law.  We  ma^  remark  that 
our  own  code  adopts  a  similar  rule,  in 
the  case  of  husband  and  wife,  upon 
the  ground  of  public  policjr.  The 
Tuscan  rule,  however,  admits  of  a 
very  extensive  qualification  in  cases 
of  serious  premeditated  crimes  and 
homicide,  if  one  has  injured  some 
other  member  of  the  family,  and  it  be 
not  possible  to  procure  evidence  else- 
wher^k  We  may  also  observe  that 
the  evidence  of  informers  is  received  * 
under  restrictions  very  similar  to  those 
known  to  our  own  laws,  but  the  judge 
has  the  power  of  interrogating  the  ac- 
cused. The  exact  punishment  awarded 
by  the  code  must  be  pronounceoT  but 
it  is  requbite  that  the  judges  should 
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be  unanimous  in  awarding  capital 
punishment;  and  if  there  be  a  dis- 
sentient voice,  as  is  almost  universally 
the  case,  the  next  punishment  in  the 
scale  is  awarded. 

TVTiile  there  is  so  much  to  admire  in 
this  code,  there  is  one  subject  of  cri- 
minal iurisprudence  that  presents  a 
melancholy  and  discreditable  contrast, 
betraying  all  the  bigotiy  and  intole- 
rance 01  the  religion  irom  which  it 
springs,  and  the  leaven  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion,  of  which  it  is  the  last  bequest  to 
Florence.  We  allude  to  the  law  in  re- 
lation to  i^re^.  Mr.Whitesideputafor- 
mal  case  to  an  eminent  advocate,  asking 

"  *  What  species  of  liberty,  as  re- 
gards religion,  exists  in  Tuscany — may 
a  Tuscan  change  bis  religion,  and  con- 
tinue to  dwell  in  bis  native  country,  and 
occupy  any  situation  wbich  he  may 
haye  before  held  under  the  govern- 
ment T  The  answer  is  highly  interest- 
ing— •  The  Catholic  religion  is  the  pre- 
dominant reliffion  in  Tuscany.  Preach- 
ing against  this  religion,  seekine  to  sow 
sects,  and  to  separate  the  faithful  from 
the  church,  is  a  crime  which,  according 
to  circumstances,  may  be  punished  either 
with  exile  or  capital  punishment. — (Law 
of  the  5tb  July,  1782 ;  law  of  30th  Nov., 
1786,  article  60;  law  of  30th  August, 
1795,  article  9.)  Our  legislature,  how- 
ever, includes  principally  in  heresy^  the 
disturbance  of  social  order.  lience, 
with  us,  there  cannot  exist  presumed 
heresy  for  non-observance  of  religious 
precepts — nor  mav  the  private  opinion 
of  each  individual,  as  regards  religion, 
be  inquired  into.  The  inquisition  being 
abolished,  the  precepts  of  reason  come 
into  operation ;  therefore,  not  by  ap- 
pearance, but  by  the  actions,  are  inward 
thoughts  Judged  of.  Hence,  a  person 
cannot  be  reputed  a  heretic  from  out- 
ward signs,  except  he  obstinately  main- 
tains  heretical  propositions,  and  refuse  to 
submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  church. 
Much  less  can  any  civil  law  be  applied 
to  injure  the  temporal  interests  of  here- 
tics, except  it  be  formally  declared  that 
the  persom  against  whom  such  application 
of  the  law  is  demanded  is  guilty  of  heresy. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  Tuscans, 
bom  Catholics,  are  not  permitted  to 
abjure  the  Catholic  religion,  and  pro- 
fess another.  If  this  took  place,  the 
criminal   punishment    could  not    exceed 


exile.  The  apostate  would  be  excluded 
from  offices  requiring  particularly  a 
Roman  Catholic ;  consequently,  they 
could  not  practise  the  law,  or  be  judges, 
or  wear  the  religious  habit  of  Saint 
Stephen's.  They  might,  however,  fill 
everv  other  office  ;  but,  in  civil  affifiirs, 
the  laws  of  common  right  relative  to 
heretics  would  be  applicable.     Capital 

?unishment,  prescribed  by  the  law  of 
795,  appears  to  be  only  applicable  to 
heresiarcnsf  a  class  of  people  almost 
imaginary,  according  to  our  present 
customs.  Therefore,  the  laws  are 
framed  rather  in  terrorem  than  to  be 
executed.  In  fact,  there  is  no  law  in 
Tuscany  that  punishes  private  opinion, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  we  have  no  law 
that  permits  a  Catholic  openly  to  pro- 
fess a  different  religion.*  " 

By  far  the  most  characteristic  por- 
tion of  Mr.  Whiteside's  work  is  his  vi- 
gorous assault  upon  Mr.  Eoscoe's  his- 
tory of  the  Medici.  Never  did  knight 
in  olden  times  more  chivalrously  ad- 
dress himself  to  defending  innocence 
and  redressing  wrongs,  than  does  our 
author  to  demolish  the  eulogies  of  the 
Mcdicean  biographer,  to  vilify  the  cha^ 
ractersand  impugn  the  motives  of  each 
and  every  member  of  these  lordly  and 
magnificent  merchants.  The  afifair  is 
absolutely  brilliant,  and  one  is  almost 
seduced  iy  the  liveliness  of  his  humour, 
the  pungency  of  his  burlesque,  and  the 
incessant  play  of  his  verbal  artillery, 
to  assent  to  all  that  he  advances,  and 
believe  that  the  Medici,  despite  of  all- 
the  imperishable  memorials  of  their  ge- 
nius, learning,  and  ability,  were  Uie 
heaviest  curses  that  Providence  ever 
inflicted  on  Tuscany.  That  Mr.  Ros- 
coe  has  magnified  their  merits,  and  ex- 
tenuated their  faults,  few  who  read 
and  judge  for  themselves  will  now 
deny.  At  the  same  time,  we  believe 
their  faults  were,  in  a  great  measure, 
those  of  the  age  and  country ;  and  we 
are  convinced  that  their  vigorous  rule, 
though  it  infringed  on  the  popular 
libertVf  advanced  Florence — that  their 
wealth  and  commerce  aggrandised  her 
— ^their  learning  and  taste  adorned  her, 
and  their  name,  with  all  its  deprecat- 
ing accompaniments,  is  associated  in- 
separably with  her  palmiest  memories.* 


*  We  cannot  think  bi;2:hly  of  the  enthusiasm  of  him  who  could  wander  through 
the  treasures  of  the  '*  Pitti,"  with  his  heart  filled  with  *' hatred,  malice,  and  all 
uncharitableness/'  against  those  whose  taste  and  munificence  so  largely  contributed 
to  its  riches.  We  hope  the  author's  stomach,  rather  than  his  heart,  was  in  fault 
when  he  "  fell  foul"  of  the  Medici,  as  Smollett  did  of  their  Venus,  for  which  he  was 
so  sharply  rallied  by  Sterne.  *'  *  I  will  tell  it  to  the  world,*  said  Smellfungus. 
•  You  had  better,'  said  I,  •  tell  it  to  your  physician.'  ** 
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Indeed,  too  deprectaiinff  an  estimate 
of  those  **  upstarts  from  tne  counting- 
house  "  had  been  previously  made  by 
Mr.  Forsyth,  in  a  concise  and  eloquent 
contrast  with  Leopold,  to  render  this 
attack  by  Mr.  Whiteside  needful.  But 
the  trutn  is,  **  our  learned  friend"  has 
evidently  been  retained  in  the  cause—. 
by  his  prejudice,  or  his  pure  love  of  a 
scrimmage — and  we  view  him  accord- 
ingly, as  we  have  often  before  done 
with  delight  and  admiration,  throwing, 
as  an  advocate,  all  the  vigour  of  his 
eloquence  and  his  intellect  into  the  case 
which  he  was  bound  to  sustain.  *'  The 
History  of  the  Medici,"  says  he,  **  is  as 
interesting  as  a  fairy  tale."  As  told  by 
Sismondi,  it  is  more — it  is  as  interest- 
ing as  a  reality.  As  travestied  by  Mr. 
Whiteside,  with  admirable  and  auaint 
humour — a  humour  that  we  would  say 
was  all  his  own,  but  that  it  reminds  us 
forcibly  of  Gilbert  a-Becket*s  **  Comic 
History  of  England  " — ^it  is  a  most  fe- 
licitous specimen  of  that  dashing, 
slashing  nisi-prius  speech  to  a  jury  by 
which  we  have,  many  a  time  and  oft, 
seen  him  invest  sober  truth  with  an  air 
of  irresistible  ridicule,  and  laugh  a 
case  out  of  court.  Let  any  one  take 
up  Sismondi's  chapters,  in  his ''  History 
of  the  Italian  Republics,"  which  nar- 
rate the  history  of  the  Florentine  re- 
public during  the  time  of  the  Medici, 
and  compare  them  with  Mr.  White- 
side's clever  sketch,  and  he  will  not  be 
less  surprised  at  the  wholesale  appro- 
priation of  the  very  language  of  the 
matter-of-fact  Grenevese,  than  he  will 
be  amused  at  the  dexterity  with  which, 
by  the  change  of  a  single  phrase,  or 
the  introduction  of  a  sly  word  or  two, 
the  adroit  advocate  contrives  to  mould 
facts  to  his  own  views,  and  suggest  in- 
ferences which  will  help  to  **  carry  a 
verdict." 

From  our  author's  onslaught  upon 
the  Medici,  we  turn,  with  unmixed 
gratification,  to  his  valuable  sketch  of 
the  life  and  labours  of  one  whose  cha- 
racter no  eulogist  can  overdraw,  and 
from  whose  sterling  and  practical  vir- 
tues no  tongue  can  detract.  If  the  be- 
nefits which  Florence  derived  from  the 
Medici  have  been  largely  alloyed,  as 
doubtless  they  have  been,  the  vast  and 
beneficial  reforms  of  the  illustrious 
Leopold  have  brought  unmingled  bless- 
ings, and  raised  Tuscany  to  its  pre- 
sent prosperous  condition. 

And  now  *' Farewell  to  Florence." 
Our  tourists  both  entered  Rome  by  the 


same  route— by  Civita  Castellana,  and 
through  the  Campagna  di  Roma. 
**  Dnlce  est  desipere  in  loco."  Every 
traveller  is  entitled  to  be  eloquent  or 
poetical,  according  to  his  taste,  as  he 
catches  the  first  sight  of  ''Imperial, 
peerless  Rome."  For  once,  then,  we 
shall  let  each  describe  his  sensations. 
From  the  summit  of  the  Hill,  Mr.  Geale 
first  catches  sight  of  the  Dome  of  St. 
Peter's,  the  Mole  of  Adrian,  and  the 
yellow  Tiber,  in  the  glory  of  an  Italian 
sunset : 

*'  What  a  tide  of  reflections  occupy 
the  mind — what  emotions  stir  the  heart, 
on  first  beholding  Rome.  There  is  not 
only  fi;randeur  in  the  sight,  but  in  the 
thought  that  we  behold  her ;  we  feel  as  if 
ennobled  by  the  destiny  which  has 
brought  us  hither  to  ponder  amidst 
scenes  so  renowned  and  sacred.  Rome, 
still  seated  on  her  seven  hills,  stretched 
away  before  us ;  the  city — ^the  vicissi- 
tudes of  whose  fortunes  in  vol  re  the  his- 
tory of  our  race ;  the  fruitful  mother  of 
heroes  ;  the  imperial  mistress  of  the 
world ;  exalted  by  the  loftiest  achiere- 
ments  of  valour  and  patriotism ;  and 
adorned  by  the  most  varied  and  con- 
summate genius;  till,  degenerate  and 
self-enthraJled,  she  became  the  victim  of 
the  saneuinary  crimes  and  lust  of  power 
which  she  herself  had  engendered.  No 
other  dty  on  earth  has  been  the  theatre 
of  such  events,  or  suggests  the  same 
associations.  Who  can  behold  it  for 
the  first  ^une  unmoved  ?  The  states- 
man— the  philosopher  and  man  of  letters 
— ^the  disciple  of  Lutber  or  Calvin— all 
alike  regard  it  with  the  deepest  interest, 
althouG^h  with  the  feelings  which  belong 
to  the&  different  characters ;  but  it  is 
the  devout  and  believine  in  infallible 
Rome  who  behold  her  with  one  common 
feeling  of  enthusiastic  veneration,  and 
enter  her  gates  with  exultation  as  the 
*  Holy  City,*  hallowed  by  the  blood  of 
martyrs,  and  the  residence  of  the  fisher- 
man and  bis  successors.** 

Mr.  Whiteside  thus  moralizes  :-i- 

*'  I  stood  on  the  Campagna,  the  mo- 
ment it  was  possible,  to  b^old  the  glo- 
rious dome  of  St.  Peter's.  The  view  of 
some  broken  monument  was  interrupted 
by  the  strange  figure  of  the  Italian  shep- 
herd, clad  m  sheep-skin,  tendinc^  his 
flock;  or  the  stranger  fip^re  of  the 
mounted  peasant,  muffled  m  his  cloak, 
and  with  pointless  spear  driving  the 
buffiftloes  before  him. 

"  I  passed  the  site  of  the  ancient  Veil, 
and  near  those  fields  which  Cincinnatos 
cultivated  with  his  victorious  hands.    It 
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seemed  as  if  1  trayersed  a  plain  showing 
still  traces  of  a  ciyiUzation  and  grandeur 
which  had  been  swept  away  by  a  whirl- 
wind, or  scattered  by  an  earthquake. 

*'  Surely  this  approach  to  Rome  teaches 
the  most  awful  lesson  of  the  yicissltude 
of  human  things  1 

*'At  the  Aulvian  Bridge  I  stop  to 
eaze  with  rererence  on  the  yellow  Tiber, 
here  a  noble  riyer,  rolling  through  gar- 
dens and  plantations.  I  remembered 
the  historic  associations  connected  with 
the  spot — Cicero  and  Cataline,  and  the 
fearful  narratiye  of  Sallust — the  victory 
of  Constantino  over  Maxentius,  estab- 
lishing Christianity  in  the  world.  In 
buch  a  place,  a  crowd  of  great  events 
rush  at  once  into  the  mind,  and  a^tate 
the  soul  with  various  and  conflicting 
feelings.  I  look  up,  and  behold  upon 
the  miffhty  dome  of  St.  Peter's,  the 
cross  triumphant  over  the  power  of  the 
Caesars.  Crossing  the  Tiber,  a  spacious 
road  passing  through  imposing  suburbs, 
conducts  in  a  straight  line  of  two  miles 
to  the  Flaminian  Gate. 

'*  Poets,  undaunted  patriotSf  heroes, 
emperors,  conquerors  or  the  world,  have 
troa  this  path.  Their  power,  but  not  their 
glory  has  passed  away,  for  their  history 
18  written  m  characters  meffaceable. 

w  *  still  to  the  icmnanti  of  thdr  tplendonr  ptst. 
Shall  pUgrins  penstre,  bat  anwMried,  throng.* 

"  Still  are  we  taught  by  their  wisdom, 
animated  by  their  eloquence,  exalted  by 
their  chivaJrous  courage,  educated  in 
their  learning,  and  fired  by  their  genius. 
I  stop  before  the  yenerable  walls  of 
Rome— they  tell  a  wondrous  history; 
1  enter  "  the  City  of  the  Soul,*'  forget- 
ful of  what  is  passine  around  me — 
burning  thoughts  will  here  inflame  the 
coldest  heart;  I  peopled  the  streets 
with  the  famous  men  of  the  mighty  re- 

Sublic,  and  fancied  I  beheld  a  race  of 
eroes.  Coriolanus,  haughty  Scipio, 
stem  Brutus,  the  eloquent  Gracchi, 
great  Pompey, '  triumphant  Sylla,'  and 
thdr  yarious  fortunes  were  vividly  be- 
fore me.** 

The  first  sight  of  Rome  is  an  era  in 
every  traveller's  existence  :  he  feels 
himself,  as  it  were  in  bodily  presence, 
associated  with  the  past,  a  denizen  of 
Uie  commonwealth  of  the  Csesars.  He 
looks  rather  to  see  the  praetor  or  the 
edile,  the  chariot  or  the  mounted 
knight,  than  the  red-stockinged  cardi- 
nal, the  sleek,  black-cassocked  priest, 
the  burly,  rope-cinctured  friar,  or 
Campaena  peasant,  in  his  picturesque 
attire,  half  sylvan,  half  bandit.  To 
our  own  thinking,  no  approach  to  the 
Borne  of  our  boyish  memories,  the 


city  of  the  Cffisars,  is  so  favourable  to 
those  early  impressions,  as  by  the 
Porta  San  Giovanni — ^no  time  so  im- 
pressive as  a  full-mooned  midnight 
On  Uie  right  stretches  away  towards 
Naples  the  colossal  arches  of  the  Aqua 
Crabra,  and  then  turning  to  the  lefl, 
the  gently  rising  ground  carries  the 
eye  to  wnere  Constantine's  Christian 
Temple,  St.  Giovanni  in  Laterano, 
rears  its  stupendous  facade,  solemn 
and  vast,  in  the  ghostly  midnight. 
Passing  on  through  the  ancient  city, 
the  Colosseum  starts  up  before  you,  a 
spectre  of  decayed  glory,  with  its  giant 
hmbs  and  graceful  tiers  of  arches,  ris- 
ing one  above  the  other  in  a  triple  gal- 
lery, while  the  broken  masses  of  light 
flood  through  them  in  full  radiance, 
leaving  portions  plunged  in  black  obscu- 
rity ;  and  so,  with  the  mind  full  of  old- 
world  thoughts,  and  the  spirit  elevated 
and  solemnized,  you  reach  the  Forum 
— yes,  the  old  Forum,  disentombed  from 
the  ruins  of  earthquakes,  disentangled 
firom  all  modem  associations,  and,  like 
the  corpse  of  Lazarus,  stript  of  its 
cerements,  and  standing  forth  vital  and 
erect.  Frequent  arches,  columns,  tem- 
ples—all spieak  of  old  Rome. 

**  Ben  moiti  archi  e  coUonne  in  pin  d*nn  segno 
Serbftn  del  valor  priaca  alU  memoria.*' 

And  the  words  of  Ghedini  involunta- 
rily rise  to  our  lips  :— 

"  Qneate  le  mnra  ton  cut  trema  e  Inchtna, 

Pur  anche  11  mondo  non  che  pregla  e  ammira, 

Qneate  lo  vie,  per  cui  con  icoma  ed  ira 
Portar  barbari  re  la  ftonte  china  t 

E  qnestl  che  ▼*  inoontro  a  ciaaonn  paMO 
Aranal  ion  dl  memorabil  opre.'* 

Well,  but  we  are  not  going  to  com- 
mit poetry  or  topography ;  uierefore, 
gentle  reader,  we  commend  you  to  one 
of  the  very  best  guides  you  can  have 
through  the  Eternal  City,  whether 
your  walks  be  by  moonlight  or  by  day, 
right  a-head  from  the  Porta  del  ropolo 
to  the  Porta  San  Sebastiano,  from  the 
Vatican  to  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  ; 
or  if  you  be  disposed,  whioi  we 
think  far  the  better  way,  to  divide 
the  city  into  districts,  and  go  me- 
thodically to  work,  afler  having  first 
had  a  few  days  of  indiscriminate  re- 
velling everywhere.  In  this  last  plan, 
Mr.  Whiteside's  book  is  admirable,  and 
we  rejoice  to  find  he  is  about  to  con- 
fer ou  the  British  public  a  translation 
of  a  most  excellent  and  delightful  to- 
pography of  Rome;  we  mean,  of  course, 
that  of  Canina.     At  the  same  time, 
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we  arc  not  snre  that  in  matters  of  taste 
he  18  as  safely  to  be  depended  on  ;  and 
we  would  rather  incline  to  trust  our- 
selves to  Mr.  Geale,  where  the  beauti- 
ful and  imaginative  are  the  subjects  of 
our  investigation.  The  former  has  a 
cultivated  mind,  but  we  are  not  much 
impressed  with'  his  natural  gift  of  ap- 
preciating as  acutely  as  a  more  delicate 
and  finer  organization,  such  as  the  lat- 
ter seems  to  possess,  can  do.  We  have 
read  with  great  pleasure  Mr.  Geale's 
descriptions  of  the  Forum,  the  Capitol, 
the  Colosseum,  and  of  many  of  the 
pictures  and  statuary  at  Rome  ;  and 
we  felt  that  he  recalled  our  own 
thought,  and  realised  our  past  impres- 
sions, with  more  vividness  and  picto- 
rial power  than  his  bolder  co-labourer. 

In  the  last  room  on  the  ground  floor 
of  the  Palazzo  Barberini,  the  eye  of 
every  visitor  is  arrested  by  the  strange 
yet  painftil  fascination  of  a  solitary 
portrait.  It  is  from  the  divine  pencil 
of  Guide  Reni ;  it  is  the  loveliest,  the 
most  wretched  of  her  sex.  What  man 
ever  looked  upon  the  face  of  Beatrice 
Cenci  without  a  rush  of  feelings, 
conflicting,  undefinable — ^pity,  indig- 
nation, horror,  almost  sickness — as  the 
story  of  her  sufferings  and  her  woes 
rises  to  his  memory.  "  Oh,  wonderful 
magician  !" — As  Propertius  said  of  one 
who  painted  the  god  of  love,  so  may 
we  more  truly  exclaim  of  Guide, 

••  NonxM  pntM  miru  banc  habulttc  niAnat  V 

How  well  canst  thou  shake  and  sub- 
due the  heart  with  th^  tiny  wand, 
tipped  with  the  mimic  pigment  I  Look 
at  the  tender,  girlish  loveliness  of  that 
countenance — its  noble,  yet  haggard 
beauty;  its  gentle,  melancholy  abaji- 
don  ;  the  languid  dejection,  expressed 
in  the  head  turned  aside  and  slightly 
upwards  ;  the  pallor  of  that  oval  face, 
save  where  the  faintest  flushing  tinges 
the  cheek  ;  the  forehead,  clear  and 
smooth  as  if  chiselled  from  veinless 
marble ;  the  sad  eye  of  rich  hazel,  with 
its  swollen  lid ;  the  small,  full  red  lips, 
slightly  apart  in  relaxed  langour,  as  if 
j'Ct  tingling  from  the  torture — look  at 
that  visage  where  is  blent,  with  marvel- 
lous power,  the  troubleof  affliction  with 
the  calmness  of  innocence — look  at  all 
this,  man  of  crime  and  of  passion,  and 
be  unmoved  if  you  can  I  Who  is  there 
that  knows  not  the  main  incidents  of 
this  fearful  story  ?  The  muse  of  Shel- 
ley has  given  it* to  fame,  though  Italy 


long  struggled  to  suppress  it;  and 
more  recently,  a  writer  in  a  contem- 
porary periodical  gives  a  different  ver- 
sion. Each  puts  forward  a  plausible 
claim  for  the  authenticity  of  ms  narra- 
tive: Shelley  assures  us  his  was  co- 
pied from  the  Archives  of  the  Colonna 
Palace.  Mr.  Whittle  asserts  his  in- 
formation is  taken  from  a  mmiuscript 
which  he  discovered  in  a  private  li- 
brary at  Rome,  and  which  he  supposes 
was  written  by  her  confessor.^  Mr. 
Whiteside  is  too  inquisitive  a  spirit  to 
be  satisfied  with  either,  and  institutes 
his  own  inquiries,  which  result  in  pro- 
curing a  Florentine  book,  professing 
to  be  the  '^History  of  Beatrice  Cenci," 
which  he  conjectures  to  have  been 
written  by  the  jurist  AdemoUo.  Tliis 
narrative  is  given  at  length,  and  dif- 
fers in  many  respects  from  both  the 
former  ;  but  it  has  much  about  it  that 
bears  the  stamp  of  truth,  and  com- 
mends Beatrice  more  than  ever  to  our 
pity  and  admiration.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
tale  of  harrowing  interest,  and  its 
simple  and  unstrained  statements  move 
us  far  more  than  the  tragedy  a£  the 
poet.  There  is  one  piece  of  evidence, 
to  us  of  irresistible  weight  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Whiteside's  version:  the  lovely 
face  which  Guide  has  bequeathed  to 
the  world  could  never  have  meditated 
parricide,  or,  were  that  even  possible, 
could  not  have  retained  its  impress  of 
touching  innocence  after  the  conc^ 
tion  of  the  crime. 

We  have  some  clever  descriptions 
of  men  and  manners,  things  holy  and 
unholy,  in  Rome,  from  both  our  guides. 
Mr.  Geale  gives  us  a  good  sketch  of 
the  late  pope's  visit  to  St.  Peter's  in 
lent,  and  the  doings  during  the  holy 
week.  Mr.  Whiteside  presents  us 
with  a  very  lively  but  somewhat  too 
ludicrous  a  picture  of  the  pope  in  con- 
clave with  his  cardinals,  on  the  occa* 
sion  of  creating  a  new  member  of  the 
sacred  college.  We  cannot  quite 
agree  with  him  in  the  farcical  view  he 
takes  of  these  ceremonies.  Democri- 
tus  would  have  made  quite  as  qnizzi- 
cal  an  affair  of  a  royal  coronation  or 
christeninff,  the  installation  of  a 
Knight  of  the  Garter  or  St.  Patrick, 
or  an  ordinary  court  levee  ;  and  yet 
sober,  sensible  people  can  go  through 
these  matters  without  a  sense  of  the 
ridiculous,  or  the  slightest  tax  on  their 
gravity.  Here  is  a  sketch  of  the  cele- 
brated Padre  Ventura,  done  to  itte 
life:^ 
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"  A  popular  orator  he  Is,  and  of  a 
high  order ;  his  age  seems  to  be  fifty, 
sixe  a  Httle  above  the  middle  stature, 
mcIiniDg  to  the  muscular.  Right  elo- 
quentlv  did  he  harangue  for  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour,  being  the  most  easily 
understood  by  a  foreigner,  of  all  Italian 
speakers  or  preachers  I  ever  heard.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  the  vigorous  di- 
vine spoke  without  cessation;  on  the 
contrary,  he  wisely  divided  his  discourse 
into  compartments,  and  after  an  impe- 
tuous torrent  of  twentv  minutes,  re- 
ceived by  the  audience  in  silent  atten- 
tion, down  he  sat,  and  this  was  the  sig- 
nal  for  an  universal  burst  of  coughing, 
nose-blowing^,  and  spitting,  a  practice 
most  convenient — ^for  in  England,  in  the 
influensa  months,  a  constant  barkinp^  is 
maintained  during  the  sermon,  agamst 
which  the  preacher  can  hardly  bear  up ; 
whereas  in  Italy,  by  a  violent  effort  of 
nature,  all  the  disagreeable  customs  of 
the  people  are  repressed  while  the 
preacher  speaks,  and  explode  when  he 
stops.  Padre  Ventura  arises  with  re- 
newed vigour,  and  declaims,  with  unhe- 
sitating fluency,  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
closing  this  part  of  his  discourse  with 
•n  incentive  to  alms-giving;  when  he 
sits  down,  there  is  another  nt  of  cough- 
ing, during  which  boys  hand  round  bags 
suspended  to  long  poles,  collecting  ba- 
jocchi ;  every  person  gives  a  little.  In 
the  same  interval  an  indulgence  was 
proclaimed,  on  certain  conditions  to  be 
performed  the  ensuing  Sabbath.  II 
radre  Ventura  arises  for  the  third  time 
like  a  giant  refreshed  with  sleep,  and 
sweeps  onward  in  his  course  in  a  whirl* 
wind  of  declamation ;  the  subject  lastly 
touched  on  inflames  his  eloquence — the 
church — the  ancient  church — the  only 
church — ^the  infallible  church — the  true 
church  —  the  charitable  church  —  the 
apostolic  church — the  falseness  of  all 
other  churches — the  dismal  fate  of  here- 
tics and  unbelievers — the  joyful  triumph 
of  the  faithful,  and  those  who,  like  the 
audience,  believe  in  her.  Suppressed 
sighs  were  just  audible ;  the  preacher 
had  done,  the  people  were  dismissed 
with  a  benediction,  they  to  an  immorta- 
lity of  bliss  through  the  church,  all  he- 
retics to  eternal  flames ;  the  congrega- 
tion seemed  highly  pleased  with  this  po- 
sitive announcement  of  the  judgment  to 
be  awarded  in  a  future  state  bv  Al- 
mijghty  God.  U  Padre  Ventura  did  all 
this  admirably  well,  but  if  there  be  any- 
thing in  Italy  more  revolting  to  a  Chris- 
tian man  than  another,  it  is  when  he 
hears  a  coarse  monk,  with  flippant  bi- 
gotry, sentence  all  mankind,  not  within 
the  pale  of  his  church,  to  eternal  damna- 
tion." 

The  legal  tribunals  of  Rome  and  its 
codes  of  jurisprudence  arc  investigated 


bjr  Mr.  Whiteside,  and  of  neither  is 
his  account  very  flattering.  The  hand 
of  the  admirable  reformer  of  Florence 
was  wanted  here,  as  indeed  in  most  of 
the  other  Italian  states  :— 

'*  Ascending  by  a  flight  of  steps,  we 
reached  a  lofty  hall,  whore  shabby  peo- 
ple walked  to  and  fro.  The  judges  had 
not  yet  sat — I  saw  some  men  in  coarse 
gowns,  who  1  supposed  to  have  been 
beadles.  About  eleven  o'clock  there 
was  a  rush  towards  the  door — our  guide 
hastened  forward,  and  we  were  soon  in 
an  oblong  room  ;  opposite  the  entrance 
sat  five  judges  in  arm-chairs  elevated 
on  a  raised  floor ;  the  man  in  the  centre 
I  concluded  was  a  priest — all  resembled 
ecclesiastics  in  their  dress  :  a  large  cru- 
cifix stood  on  a  table  covered  with  green 
cloth.  About  a  foot  fVom  the  table  was 
a  ledge  of  wood  running  along  the  en- 
tire room;  behind  this  sat  the  advo- 
cateSf  whom  I  now  saw  were  the  men  I 
had  mistaken  for  beadles.  Their  gowns 
were  similar  to  those  worn  by  our  tip- 
staffs, the  dress  and  appearance  of  the 
owners  were  unprepossessing  in  the 
extreme ;  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room 
lounged  a  crier,  who  called  on  each  case. 
The  pleadings  were  made  up  in  little 
bundles  of  paper,  which  the  advocates 
held,  and  as  his  case  was  called  each 
counsel  rose  and  spoke,  and  the  cross 
chief-justice  pronounced  the  rule,  sel- 
dom consulting  his  learned  brethren. 
These  causes  were  disposed  of  quickly 
enough,  but  the  parties  had  their  ap- 
peal. There  was  a  total  absence  of 
dignity  in  the  aspect  of  the  court,  iudges, 
and  practitioners  ;  the  room  and  its  ar- 
rangements were  immeasurably  inferior 
to  a  London  policc-oflice ;  yet  this  was 
a  court  of  superior  jurisdiction.  Quit- 
ting this  supreme  court,  we  were  con- 
ducted to  the  other  civil  tribunals.  One 
of  these  resembled  a  noisy  court  of  con- 
science ;  a  sinde  judee  sat  here  without 
dignity,  and  nis  judgments  were  re- 
ceived by  a  crowd  of  vulgar  people, 
who  pressed  round  him  without  respect. 
The  jurisdiction  of  this  inferior  court 
reached  the  amount  of  200  scudi  (each 
scudo  4s.  6d.},  a  considerable  sum  in 
Rome." 

Having  then  requested  the  advocate 
who  accompanied  them  to  lead  them 
to  the  criminal  coart» 

"  He  showed  us  a  closed  door  leading 
to  a  chamber,  wherein  a  criminal  cause 
was  proceeding,  but  regretted  he  could 
not  gratify  our  curiosity,  inasmuch  as 
he  himself  had  no  right  of  entrance. 
The  judges,  the  prisoner,  his  advocate, 
the  procuratore  fi scale  prosecuting,  and 
the  guard,  were  the  only  persons  per- 
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mitted  to  be  present  at  tlie  trial.  No 
relative  or  friend  of  the  accused  dares 
to  cross  the  threshold  of  the  court — ^no 
part  of  the  evidence,  trial,  or  sentence, 
can  be  published ;  the  proceedings  of 
the  criminal  tribunals  are  wrapped  in 
impenetrable  mvsterpr.  Mr.  Pakenham 
asked,  within  what  tune  after  his  arrest 
must  a  prisoner  be  tried  ?  The  advo< 
cate  answered  there  was  no  time  fixed, 
nor  any  means  of  enforcinG"  a  trial ;  he 
admitted  a  prisoner  might  oe  from  one 
to  eight  years  in  gaol,  without  being 
brou^t  before  any  legal  tribunal.  This 
gentleman  was  a  stranger  to  us,  until 
the  day  of  our  visit;  he  said  nothing 
against  the  system  of  Roman  Criminal 
Justice,  he  merely  described  it;  we 
took  our  leave,  having  learned  some- 
thing, even  by  a  first  visit  to  the  courts 
of  justice  in  the  Eternal  City.  I  con- 
fess the  contrast  between  the  meanness 
of  the  judicial,  and  the  excessive  splen- 
dour of  the  ecclesiastical  system,  sur- 
prised me.  I  had  beheld  the  unrivalled 
grandeur  of  the  church  in  Rome,  its 
pompous  ceremonies,  splendid  churches, 
the  gorgeous  finery  of  its  priests — ^in 
comparison,  the  courts  of  justice  re- 
sembled a  barn  or  hay-loft,  and  its  ad- 
ministrators were  only  on  a  level  with 
the  humblest  sacristans." 

With  such  a  system  of  law«  such 
jud^esj  and  such  remuneration,  is  it 
to  bo  wondered  that  the  profession 
which  we  look  on  as  the  highest  and 
most  honourable,  should  in  Rome  be 
esteemed  a  base  pursuit.    Tet  so  it 


"  The  advocate,**  observes  Mr.  White- 
side, "  is  seldom,  if  ever,  admitted  into 
high  society  in  Rome;  nor  can  the 
prmces  (so  called)  or  nobles  compre- 
hend the  position  of  a  barrister  in  Eng- 
land. They  would  as  soon  permit  a 
facchino  as  an  advocate  to  enter  their 
palaces,  and  they  have  been  known  to 
ask  with  disdain  (when  accidentally  ap- 
prised that  a  younger  son  of  an  English 
nobleman  had  embraced  the  profession 
of  the  law),  what  could  induce  his  fa- 
mily to  suffer  the  degradation  ?  Priests, 
bishops,  and  carding,  the  poor  nobles, 
or  their  impoverished  descendants,  will 
become — advocates  or  judges,  never.** 

This  is  a  fact  of  which  English  bar- 
risters have  in  general  no  idea,  when 
they  first  set  out  on  their  travels. 
Well  do  we  recollect  one  fine  sum- 
mer's  morniug,  \yhen,  entering  Italy 
at  the  frontier  near  Domo  d'Ossolo, 
a  friend  of  ours  **  wrote  himself  down 
an  ass,"  by  having  attached  to  his 
passport    the  suflix  of  *«avvocato.'* 


Little  law  had  he  then  in  his  head, 
and  less  experience ;  but  he  fancied, 
in  his  simplicity,  that  the  word  would 
be  a  panoply  to  a  traveller,  as  an- 
nouncmg  tnat  he  was  of  a  class  pro- 
verbially  ''wide  awidke,**  and  on  wh^i 
padrone  or  vetturino  should  not  **  run 
a  buck  **  with  impunity.  Soon,  alas ! 
he  discovered  his  error — ^the  simple 
**  rentier**  took  the  lead  of  him  on  all 
occasions,  and  he  found  invariably 
every  young  puppy  with  the  fore- 
shadowing of  mannood  on  his  upper 
lip,  and  a  bit  of  red  ribbon  in  his 
button-hole,  and  calling  himself  count 
or  captain,  save  the  mark  I  go  a-head 
of  him  by  a  long  chalk.  But  a  bit- 
terer humiliation  was  in  store.  An 
ill-favoured-looking  fellow  in  Rome, 
a  courier,  made  overtures  to  him, 
which  moved  our  friend's  indignation 
to  the  utmost.  He  had  been  in  the 
service  of  some  English  **  eccelenza" 
who  had  died.  The  fellow  was  under 
the  delusion  that  he  had  left  him  a 
legacy,  which  the  executor  was  not 
disposed  to  pay,  and  he  had  the  hardi- 
hood  to  propound  certain  questions  to 
our  *'  avvocato,**  touching  the  law  erf 
England  as  to  such  bequests,  propos- 
ing to  retire  to  a  neighbouring  "  trat- 
toria," and  pay  the  fee  in  a  •*  oottiglia 
del  vino  !**  Need  we  say  how  our 
friend  acted?  The  pride  of  brother- 
hood with  *•  Roper  on  Legacies,*'  and 
*'  Feame  on  Contingent  Remainders," 
sustained  him — ^he  looked  a  thousand 
"  Littletons**  at  the  rascal,  and  dis- 
missed him  from  his  presence. 

The  criminal  code  of  Gr^ory  is  a 
melancholy  contrast  to  that  of  Leo- 
pold. Mr.  Whiteside  states  it  at 
length  in  a  note,  and  gives  the  fol- 
lowing brief  summary  of  its  provi- 
sions :— 

'*  Secret  trials  ;  suppression  of  names 
of  witnesses  and  prosecutors ;  refusal 
of  means  of  making  defence  against  a 
charge  alleged,  it  may  be,  by  a  private 
enemy;  special  commissions ;  torture  of 
the  accused  by  personal  interrogatories 
in  his  prison ;  the  code,  barbarous  as  it 
IS,  giving  no  definition  of  sedition  or 
treason,  and  leaving  it  to  a  court  so 
constituted,  to  condemn  (upon  an  ex- 
torted, or  perverted  answer)  the  un- 
fortunate accused  to  death.** 

Such  is  the  system,  dificring  little 
from  its  original,  the  Inquisition,  un- 
der which  thousands  of^  the  Roman 
laity  suffer — while,  for  the  ecclesias- 
tics, a  milder  trial  and  a  lighter  sen- 
tence is  prescribed. 
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While  Mr.  Geale  reached  Ni^iles  by 
sea,  Mr.  Whiteside  sought  it  by  land, 
trayelliiij^,  of  course,  as  far  as  Capua 
in  the  footsteps  of  Horace.  Every- 
body has  read  Horace,  and  knows 
what  pleasant  days  and  nights  he  made 
of  it  to  Brundusium.  We,  therefore, 
can  scarcely  pardon  the  introduction 
of  the  whole  tour  at  this  time  of  day, 
neither  do  we  feel  surprise  or  gratifi- 
cation at  the  novel  intelligence,  that 
Vellctri,  Foro-Appio  and  Foudi  were 
the  ancient  Velletraj,  Forura  Appii, 
and  Fundi,  or  Uiat  Saint  Paul  stopped 
at  *•  the  Three  Taverns." 

The  first  impression  which  one  re- 
ceives of  Naples  and  its  motley  people,  is 
such  as  Mr.  Geale  describes  it;  passing 
the  charming  isles  of  Frocida  andlschia, 
the  bay,  one  of  the  loveliest  on  earth, 
is  entered  ;  Miseno,  Pozzuoli,  and 
PosMipo  are  successively  passed,  •«  the 
country-houses  gleaming  from  amidst 
orange  groves  and  vineyards:" — 

"  Naples  itself,  in  all  its  glory,  burst 
npon  our  view,  in  the  clear  light  of  an 
autumnal  morning,  its  churches  and 
palaces  reflecting  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
and  the  deep  azure  of  the  skies  of  *  the 
blessed  (Dampania.'  Not  a  cloud  was  to 
be  seen,  save  those  which  rested  on  the 
summit  of  Vesuvius  ;  and,  turning  for 
a  moment  from  the  gay  and  lovely  city, 
our  regards  became  fixed  on  that  black 
mountain,  so  deeply  and  fearfully  asso- 
ciated with  the  history  of  this  land  and 
its  Inhabitants,  the  only  dark  and 
threatening  feature  in  the  smiling  and 

lovely  scene  before  us 

'*  I  thought  London  noisy,  but  com- 
pared with  Naples,  it  is  tranquillity 
Itself.  In  London,  the  population  pour 
themselves  along  the  great  thorough- 
fares in  a  steady  and  continuous  stream, 
and  at  regular  periods — eastward,  or 
'  city-ways,'  in  the  morning,  and  west- 
ward in  the  afternoon ;  and  all  wear  the 
same  occupied  and  business  look  ;  but 
the  vast  and  motley  crowds  of  Naples 
whirl  about  in  groups  like  eddies,  or 
collect  in  crowds  brought  together  by 
the  mere  exigencies  of  their  animal  and 
vagabond  existence.  Here  we  come 
npon  a  mob  collected  round  a  showman, 
screaming  and  gesticulating^  with  de- 
light— yonder  is  a  crowd  listening  to 
some  crack-brained  and  half-starved 
poet,  who  b  reading  from  a  dirty  manu- 
script his  verses.  A  little  farther  on, 
we  come  upon  a  group  of  fishermen, 
'  i  pescatori  di  Napoli,'  who,  with  loud 
cries,  are  launching  their  boats,  or 
hauling  them  in,  whue  their  wives  are 
occupied  selling  their  scaly  prey,  and 
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adding,  with  all  the  proverbial  volu- 
bility of  their  craft,  their  sweet  voices 
to  swell  the  general  uproar.  Here  hun- 
gry crowds  stand  impatiently  round  the 
stalls  of  the  maccaroni  venders ;  while 
others  collect  round  the  stalls  where 

fried  fish  is  sold 

*•  Any  description  of  Naples  would  be 
incomplete  that  did  not  introduce  the 
countless  fiacres,  cabriolets,  and  car- 
riages of  all  sorts,  and  the  miserable 
animals  that  draw  them,  as  well  as  the 
attem[)t  to  give  an  idea  of  the  noise  and 
confusion  of  Naples,  without  taking 
into  account  the  cries  and  crackine  of 
tho  whips  of  their  wild  and  ruthless 
drivers,  as  if  their  legs  could  not  carry 
them  fast  enough  in  the  maddening  pur- 
suit of  pleasure  or  excitement.  All 
classes  take  to  carriages,  and  whirl 
about  from  one  end  of  the  city  to  the 
other,  with  a  mad  rapidity  that  is  truly 
astonishing — the  nobleman,  in  his  gaudy 
carriage,  and  lackeys  in  tawdry  live- 
ries— ofiicers  in  bright  uniforms — priests 
in  couples,  and  burly  friars — broken- 
down  soldiers  and  buffoons,  and  washer- 
women and  lazzaroni,  all  seem  equally 
to  regard  carriage  exercise  as  a  thing 
essential  to  existence." 

At  Naples  we  have  Mr.  Whiteside 
at  his  old  occupation,  investigating  <he 
laws,  and  the  mode  of  their  adminis- 
tration. All  that  is  rational  in  the 
scheme  of  criminal  law,  dates  from 
1819.  The  preliminary  proceedings, 
preparatory  to  the  pubbc  trial,  though 
by  no  means  comparable  to  those  of 
Tuscany,  are  infinitely  superior  to  the 
barbarous  provisions  of  the  papal  Gre- 
gorian code,  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded.  The  trial  is  public,  as  far  as 
being  accessible  to  the  accused,  his 
friends  and  advisers — the  prisoner  may 
select  his  advocate,  or  will  have  one 
assigned  him.  The  prosecutor  and  pri- 
soner exchange  lists  of  their  respective 
witnesses,  who  are  fully  described; 
the  evidence  of  parents  and  children, 
brothers  and  sisters,  husbands  and 
wives,  paid  informers,  or  defenders  of 
the  accused,  who  have,  in  that  capa- 
city, gained  the  knowledge  of  the  facts, 
is  excluded  absolutely  ;  witnesses  un- 
der fourteen  are  not  sworn ;  nor  is  the 
prisoner,  though  interrogated,  bound 
to  answer — the  public  prosecutor  has 
the  final  reply,  and  then  the  judges 
deliberate  on  the  facts  and  the  law  in 
private.  Each  party  has  an  appeal  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  giving  notice 
within  three  days.  The  punishments 
are  not  severe,  except  for  offences 
2f 
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against  tbe  church,  which,  as  is  usual  in 
Koman  Catholic  countries,  are  dictated 
by  a  spirit  of  bigotry  and  intolerance, 
and  deliberate  murders  and  treason  are 
alone  punished  capitally.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  benefit  of  public 
trial  is  not  accorded  to  any  political  of-^ 
fender.  His  trial  is  secret,  and  publica- 
tion of  the  procedure  is  not  permitted, 
and  what  becomes  of  the  party  is  often 
unknown.  The  administration  of  civil 
justice  in  Naples  is  in  a  wretched  con- 
dition— there  seems  to  be  no  public 
opinion  to  bear  upon  the  political  de- 
cisions, which  are  capricious,  and  often 
corrupt.  An  illustration  is  furnished 
by  an  advocate  to  Mr.  Whiteside : — 

"  *  I  had  two  will  cases  lately,  which 
fljcemplify  this  uncertainty.  Having  in 
the  first  instance  to  maintain  the  formal 
execution  of  a  will,  I  failed,  and  an  ho- 
nest man's  will  was  set  aside  on  a 
trifling  protest ;  in  one  week  after  1  had 
a  win  to  attach  on  the  same  identical 
grounds,  and  failed  again.  Reminding 
the  Judges  of  their  own  decision  on  the 
former  case,  they  answered  me  by  ob- 
serving. '*  They  were  older  and  wiser 
men  that  week  than  thev  were  the  week 
before.'** 

"  *  Why  did  you  not  print  the  two  de- 
ciiions  in  juxta-position?'  I  asked. 

•*  *  Because  we  cannot  here  print  a 
law  case  in  the  civil  courts  without  the 
leave  of  the  Minister  of  Justice,  and  he 
will  not  grant  leave  when  the  judges  de- 
sire him  to  refuse  it ;  thus  you  see  what 
a  system  ours  is.'" 

Both  our  tourists  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  present  at  the  eighth  congress 
of  the  Italian  Sciensati  (somewhat  si- 
milar to  our  Bristol  Association),  which 
met  at  Genoa,  in  September,  1846.  If 
we  may  judge  irom  the  proceedings  of 
this  body,  and  the  tone  and  sentiments 
of  the  orators,  we  may  hope  better 
things  for  Italy,  and  believe  that  the 
spirit  of  nationality,  and  the  love  of 
free  institutions,  are  yet  too  strong  in 
their  hearts  to  be  repressed  or  extin- 
guished. In  the  appropriate  sections, 
every  subject  of  arts,  science,  and  sta- 
tistics, were  debated  with  ability  and 
boldness : — 

"  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  ap- 

Sropriate  ceremonies  of  the  week,"  says 
f r.  Oeale,  "  was  the  auspicious  inaugu- 
ration of  the  statue  of  Columbus ;  and, 
while  attending  one  of  the  sections  of 
the  University,  I  heard  a  resolution 
brought  forward  in  favour  of  free  trade. 


during  the  discussion  of  which  senti- 
ments were  uttered  (in  spite  of  repeated 
attempts  to  silence  the  speakers),  that 
abundantly  shewed  the  uberal  tenden- 
cies of  the  pubUc  mind  of  Italy." 

Similar  testimony  is  borne  by  Mr. 
Whiteside.  We  are  inclined,  notwith- 
standing, to  believe  that  as  yet  the 
principles  of  free  trade,  as  understood 
and  now  reco^ised  in  England,  have 
made  but  smtdl  progress  in  Italy.  In- 
deed the  diffusion  of  economical  science, 
or  of  any  views  which  do  not  suit  their 
rules,  is  still  too  rigorously  restrained 
by  the  censorship  of  the  press. 

Mr.  Whiteside  had  many  opportuni- 
ties of  seeing  the  present  pontiff,  both 
in  private  and  public,  and  of  forming 
an  estimate  of  his  character  as  an  indi- 
vidual and  a  sovereign — a  temporal 
prince  and  a  priest.  Ue  has  given  us 
a  few  sketches  of  Pio  None : — 

**  His  manner  is  frank,  and  even  sim- 
ple. There  is  not  the  slightest  tinc- 
ture of  pride  or  stateliness  in  his  de- 
portment ;  Pius  IX.,  addressing  his  fel- 
low-men, utters,  like  a  man  of  sense, 
what  he  really  at  the  moment  thinks 

and  feels He  is 

not  what  some  would  call  dignified  ;  he 
appeared  as  if  royalty  sat  awkwardly 
upon  him ;  in  appearance  very  unlike  tlu 
portraits  of  Pius  VL  The  countenanoe, 
stout  figure,  and  whole  bearing  of  Pius 
IX.  denote  plain,  vigorous  sense,  reso- 
lution, and  manliness  of  character,  and 
true  benevolence,  more  than  refined  or 
polished  taste,  lofty  dignity,  royal  j^ride, 
or  grandeur  of  thought.  Strip  bim  of 
bis  robes  of  state,  he  never  would  bo 
mistaken  for  a  subtle  Jesuit  or  crafty 
priest,  but  would  pass  all  the  world  over 
for  a  sagacious,  clear-headed,  English 

country  gentleman 

His  true  political  character  appears  to 
have  been  that  of  a  benevolent  sovereign, 
who  wished  to  govern  honestly,  but  a6- 
solutely ;  to  execute  useful  administra- 
tive reforms,  but  retain  all  legislative 
authority  in  his  single  person  ;  to  soothe 
the  laymen,  but  confine  the  honours  and 
emoluments  of  the  state  to  bis  order — 
the  priesthood ;  to  permit  a  liberty  of 
discussion,  saving  from  its  influence  all 
corrupt  institutions  and  the  despotic 
character  of  the  government ;  to  pre- 
serve without  alteration  all  the  obnox- 
ious privileges  of  the  sacred  college,  and 
the  unlimited  power  of  the  popedom. 
Such  do  I  believe  to  have  been  the  true 
character  of  Pope  Pius  in  things  politi- 
cal  With  respect 

to  the  ecclesioKtical  character  of  rius 
IX.,  he  proved  himself  to  be  every  inch 
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a  Pope.  To  all  the  prerogatives  of  the 
infallible  head  of  the  Church  he  laid 
claim  ;  to  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
he  rigidly  subscribed ;  its  ceremonies  he 
scrupulonslj  performed." 

Of  the  abilities  of  Pius  IX.  as  a  po- 
litician, and  the  principles  ^hich  enid* 
edhim  in  the  important  reforms  wnich, 
from  the  eommencement  of  his  pontifi- 
cate, have  taken  place  in  Rome,  very 
conflicting  opinions  are  entertained. 
Many  concur  with  our  author  in  the 
belief,  that  he  was  a  reformer  more 
from  the  force  of  circumstances,  than 
from  a  genuine  love  of  liberal  institu- 
tions and  a  free  people,  so  utterly  at 
variance  with  all  the  policy  and  instincts 
of  the  head  of  a  priestly  oligarchy. 

*•  He  was  shouted,"  says  Mr.  White- 
side, **  into  popularity,  without  meaning 
to  be  the  assertor  of  liberty.  The  bit- 
tar  opposition  he  met  with  from  some 
cardiuals — his  critical  position — the  cir- 
eomstances  of  the  times — the  loud  de. 
mands  of  his  people — ^forced  him  onward 
in  a  track,  glorious,  I  admit,  but  which 
I  do  not  believe  he  meant  originally  to 

Eursue.  The  good  Pope  forgot,  when 
is  oppressed  subjects  tasted  the  sweets 
of  partial  freedom  that  they  never  would 
be  content  with  less  than  the  entire 
blessing,  and  that  the  acquisition  of  a 
little  liberty  the  better  enabled  them  to 
secure  the  whole." 

We  believe  ourselves  that  Pius  is 
a  man  of  excellent  intentions,  though 
we  do  not  think  him  vain  or  weak,  as 
some  assert ;  but  his  intentions  can 
never  get  fair  play,  even  from  himself. 
The  system,  of  which  he  is  at  the 
head,  is  anomalous  and  contrariant. 
Two  antagonistic  principles  are  at 
work  within  it — the  temporal  and  the 
spiritual.  The  priest  is  ever  thwart- 
ing the  prince.  The  social  happiness 
of  the  people  over  whom  he  is  placed 
admonish  him  that  liberty  of  action, 
toleration  of  thought,  free  institutions, 
and  a  voice  in  the  legislation,  are  the 
birth-right  of  men,  and  as  needful  to 
their  welfare  as  the  air  of  heaven  is  to 
their  bodily  health  ;  but  the  infallible 
head  ofan  all-exacting  church  sanctions 
no  freedom,  tolerates  no  schisms,  admits 
the  rights  of  none,  who  are  not  in- 
vested with  that  infallibility,  to  share 
in  its  counsels.  So  it  has  ever  been, 
so  it  will  ever  be,  till  this  union — not 
of  God  but  of  man — ^is  rent  asunder 
once  and  for  ever.    No  real  permanent 


progress,  in  securing  political  liberty 
can  be  achieved  in  the  papal  states 
while  this  anomaly  continues.  It  is 
impossible  to  make  the  liberal  institu- 
tions, which  the  enlightenment  of  the 
age  demands  and  the  advancement 
in  political  science  which  the  free  na- 
tions of  Europe  have  attained  to, 
harmonise  or  consist  with  a  system, 
whose  very  foundation-stone  is  abso- 
lutism, which  can  admit  of  no  modifi- 
cation, because  it  pretends  to  infalli- 
bility. Pius  IX.  has  tried  it,  but  how 
has  ne  succeeded?  So  far  as  popu- 
lar liberty  has  been  won  or  yielded, 
it  is  an  encroachment  on  the  vital 
principle  of  the  Papacy.  To  stand 
still  seems  now  impossible — progress 
is  inevitable.  Either  the  people  will 
press  their  victory,  or  the  priest  will 
reassume  his  enslaving  sway.  The 
latter  is  hard  to  accomplish — let  us 
hope  for  the  former  :— 

"  No  future  Pope,"  reflects  Mr.  White- 
side, "  dare  retrograde;  if  the  rash  at- 
tempt to  undo  what  has  been  done  were 
made,  the  Pope  and  the  Papacy  would 
perish  together. 

**  The  elections  have  been  held  ;  de- 
puties have  been  chosen ;  the  parliament 
has  met,  and  already  stormy  discussions 
have  taken  place. 

*'  The  Jesuits  have  been  expelled ; 
and.  I  verily  believe,  had  the  Pope  longer 
resisted  the  popular  demand  for  a  decla- 
ration of  a  war  against  Austria,  he  would 
have  been  expelled  also. 

**  What  the  future  condition  of  the  pa- 
pacy may  be,  or  what  effect  this  free 
constitution  mav  produce  on  the  spiri- 
tual authority  or  the  Pope,  it  is  not  easjr 
to  prophesy.  Some  maintain  the  spi- 
ritual power  will  be  greater,  and  more 
respected  and  obeyed,  when  divested  of 
the  arbitrary  temporal  power  with  which 
it  has  been  so  long  associated  and  de- 
filed. Others  insist,  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  authorities  have  been  so  long 
connected,  that  they  cannot  exist  in  full 
independent  action,  separate  and  apart. 
I  incline  to  the  latter  opinion  ;  the  habit 
of  examining  and  criticising  the  Pope's 
acts,  as  a  temporal  ruler,  will  lead  to  the 
like  practice  in  reference  to  his  acts  as  a 
spiritual  ruler;  and  reason  may  be  applied 
to  the  consideration  of  his  conduct  in 
both  capacities  alike.  Moreover,  how  is 
the  Pope  to  enforce  his  spiritual  edicts  ? 
Will  the  laity  of  Rome  longer  submit  to 
be  imprisoned  if  they  do  not  attend  con- 
fession ?  Most  unlikely ;  and  if  the  ce- 
remonies of  the  Church  cannot  be  en- 
forced, what  becomes  of  their  value  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people  ?     How  long  will 
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the  Index  Expurgatorius  exist?  How 
long  the  monasteries  and  convents,  and 
the  religious  corporations  ?" 

We  now  close   these  works,    and 
commend    them  to    the  public.     In 
each  there  is  much  to  entertain ;  and 
each  traveller,  in  his  way,  has  afforded 
us  instruction.     Of  Mr.  Geale's  little 
tome>  we  have  already  said  tliat  it  is 
written  with  taste  and  feeling,  making 
little  pretensions,  and  yet  showing  the 
scholar  and  the  man  of  observation. 
Mr.  Whiteside's  volumes  aim  higher, 
and    challenge    a    stricter    scrutiny. 
They  have  merits,  which  call  for  high 
praise,  with  faults,  to  which  we  cannot 
readily  accord  pardon.      Lively,  for- 
cible, humorous,  and  caustic,  his  style 
is  constantly  careless,  obscure,  abrupt, 
and  even  coarse.     A  capital  guide, 
but  an  indifferent  describer,  he  points 
out  what  you  are  to  see  and  under- 
stand,  yet  conveys  to  you  but    an 
inadequate  impression.     He  is  scho- 
larly, yet  not  elegant,  erudite  without 
enthusiasm,  and  a  book-maker,  in  the 
worst  sense  of  that  term.     This  is  a 
monster  grievance,  and  deserves  grave 
reprehension.     In  the  three  volumes 
he  has  published,  we  venture  to  assert, 
one-third,  at  least,  will  be  found  to  con- 
sist of  the  works  of  others.  To  what  ex- 
tent this  is  justifiable,  nay,  laudable,  we 
have  already  stated.    But  how  will  he 
justify  inserting  whole  pages  from  Eus- 
tace, and  Matthews,  Ue  Stael,  Addi- 
son, Hobhouse,  Bell,  and  Sir  James 
Clarke?      How  will  he  justify   the 
introduction  not  only  of  well-known 
poems  of  Manzoni,  but  even  a  whole 
scene  from  the  **Promessi  Sposi"  of 
that  author,  with  the  English  trans- 
lation appended,  though  every  Italian 
scholar  is  familiar  with  the  original, 
and  every   boarding-school  miss  has 
been  thumbing  the  ** Betrothed, "since 
Mr.  Bentley  made  it  a  five-shilling  mat- 
ter for  all  circulating  libraries  ?    Per- 
haps, afler  all,  we  are  unreasonably 
querulous,  and  that  considering  Mr. 
Whiteside,  while  in  Italy,  was  ani- 


mated less  by  the  **  genius  loci " — the 
spirit  of  improvisation — ^than  possessed 
by  the  demon  of  plagiarism,  we  should 
rather  be  thankful  that,  in  passing 
through  the  domains  of  literature,  be 
has  arrayed  himself  in  so  moderate  a 
share  of  plunder.  Should  we  not  be 
grateful  for  the  abstinence  that  saved 
us  in  Florence  from  a  canto  of  Dante, 
or  a  novel  of  Boccaccio,  and  that  car- 
ried him  unfeloniously  through  Fer- 
rara  without  rifling  one  page  from 
Tasso  or  Ariosto  ? 

But  to  be  serious,  this  extension  of 
the  principle  of  Communism  in  lite- 
rature is  neither  decent  nor  ho- 
nest, and  Mr.  Whiteside  must  know 
that  it  is  not.  The  rules  of  lite- 
rary appropriation  are  well  known. 
To  illustrate  a  sentiment,  or  fortify  a 
position,  short  quotations  are  always 
allowable ;  they  who  write  best,  use 
them  most  sparingly,  simply  because 
they  feel  they  can  say  things  as  well 
as  others ;  but  neither  writers  or 
readers  will  tolerate  numerous  or 
lengthened  extracts  from  books  within 
the  reach  of  all  the  world.  He  who 
lards  his  own  leanness  with  the  fat  of 
others,  shews  not  the  capacity  of  his 
mind  for  thought,  but  of  his  fingers 
for  filching ;  and  the  motley  pages  of 
a  plagiarist,  like  the  parti-coloured 
patches  of  a  beggar's  coat,  may  eke 
out  its  dimensions,  but  betokens  not 
wealth  but  poverty.  Let  us  then  en- 
treat Mr.  Whiteside,  if  his  book 
reach  a  second  edition,  as  we  think 
it  well  deserves,  to  cut  out  his  quota- 
tions with  as  liberal  a  hand  as  he  put 
them  in.  Let  the  scissors  once  more 
do  its  work,  and  the  two  volumes  will 
be  an  improved  edition.  We  promise 
him  a  place  for  it  in  every  library. 
Abounding  in  information  of  every 
kind,  discursive  as  well  as  minute,  no- 
thing is  left  untouched,  every  subject 
is  explored,  and  the  whole  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  accessions  to  our 
stock  of  continental  knowledge,  which 
has  for  years  been  given  to  the 
public. 
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PYTHONIC   AND   DE3I0NIAC  POSSESSIONS    IN   INDIA   AND   JUDEA.* 


Besumino  our  examination  of  the 
language  employed  in  the  Gospels,  in 
reference  to  the  daimcmiac  possessions 
of  Judea,  we  must  point  it  out 
as  a  very  remarkable  circumstance, 
and  one  deserving  of  great  weight, 
that  nowhere  in  the  gospels  does  our 
Lord  himself  use  the  term  daiman,  or 
any  of  its  derivatives,  in  our  sense  of 
devil.  "Wherever  a  spiritual  being, 
morally  wicked,  is  spoken  of  in  the 
goepeb,  it  is  either  Satan,  or  the  wicked 
one,  or  diabolos,  the  proper  word  for 
deTil,  that  is  used.  This  latter  word 
occurs  fifteen  times  in  the  evangelical 
narratives ;  it  is  applied  nine  times  to 
the  tempter  of  our  I^rd  in  the  wilder- 
ness ;  once,  to  the  enemy  who  steals 
the  good  seed ;  once,  to  the  enemy 
who  sows  the  tares ;  once,  to  the 
spirit  that  animated  the  wicked  Jews, 
**Ye  are  of  your  father  the  devil;" 
once,  in  the  condemnation  of  the 
wicked  at  the  general  judgment,  to 
*'  the  fire  prepared  for  the  devil  and 
his  angels;"  once,  to  the  devil,  who 

5ut  it  into  the  heart  of  Judas  to  betray 
esus ;  once  to  Judas  himself,  where 
it  is  used  without  the  definite  article, 
and  is  properly  translated  "  a  devil ;" 
the  first  fourteen  of  these  cases  re- 
ferring to  the  wicked  spirit,  who  is  the 
tempter  of  mankind,  and  the  last  to  a 
man  morally  evil.  Now,  although  the 
words  "daimon"  its  neuter  form,  *'dau 
nundon,"  and  the  participle  *'  daimoni- 
zomenost*  which  is  translated,  **  pos- 
sessed by  devils,"  or  ** tormented  by 
devils,**  occur  no  less  than  sixty-three 
times  in  the  gospels,  in  no  one  of  these 
cases  are  the  terms  applied  in  a  purely 
moral  sense.  In  forty-eight  instances, 
the^r  are  applied  to  those  cases  of  pos- 
session, wnich,  in  common  with  other 
diseases,  our  Lord  healed — a  term  re- 
peatedly applied  to  them;  twice  to 
the  case  of  Magdalen,  in  connexion 
with  **  evil  spu'its  and  infimdties,'* 
and  evidently  referring  to  cases  of 
physical  sufiering  or  weakness  like  the 
rest ;   four  times — still  in  connexion 


with  these  bodily  cures  —  to  **the 
prince  of  daimons,**  an  exorcist  power^ 
through  whom  these  daimoniac  affec- 
tions or  paroxysms  were  supposed  to 
be  expelled — of  whom  more  hereafter ; 
and  twice  in  reference  to  St.  John  the 
Baptist's  having,  and  seven  times  in 
reference  to  our  Lord  himself  having 
a  daimon,  where  it  is  clear,  &om  the 
context,  daimon  has  the  same  sense  as 
the  Mahratta  pvthachu,  alluded  to  in 
our  former  paper,  and  referred  to 
madness ;  for  we  read,  in  John,  x.  20, 
''  And  many  of  them  said,  he  hath  a 
devil  [dainton],  and  is  mad ;  why 
hear  ye  him?"  Here  we  have  the 
sense  in  which  the  Jews  understood 
having  a  daimon,  precisely  that  of  the 
Hindoo  of  this  day.  For,  as  we  said 
in  our  former  paper,  in  reference  to 
the  application  of  the  term  pishachu, 
and  its  derivatives,  **The  ideas  of 
lunacy  and  of  devil-action,  are,  there- 
fore, one  ;  to  have  a  devil,  is  to  be 
mad  ;  all  forms  of  lunacy  are  forms  of 
demoniacal  possession."  This  is  clearly 
a  very  difierent  sense  from  the  notion 
attached  to  our  word  devil,  or  the 
Greek  diabolos,  which  is  applied  to 
the  cases  of  moral  evil,  as  above  no- 
ticed. In  no  one  instance  in  the  gospels 
is  the  word  daimon,  or  any  of  its  deri- 
vatives, so  applied. 

It  is  true  that  our  Lord,  when  the 
Pharisees  said  he  cast  out  devils 
[daimonid]  by  Beelzebub,  the  prince 
of  devils  Idatmorda'],  uses  the  pnrase, 
"  How  can  Satan  cast  out  Satan  ?" 
But  here  Satan  is  evidently  used,  not 
as  daimon  was  by  the  Jews,  to  denote 
an  ^individual  possessing  power,  but 
to  indicate  the  great  head  of  the  king- 
dom of  evil  upon  earth,  his  works,  and 
his  dominion  over  man ;  and  thus 
used,  it  would  justly  apply  to  these 
cases  of  bodily  torture  and  mental 
derangement,  whatever  their  intrinsic 
nature,  as  one  branch  of  his  work  of 
evil.  For,  it  should  never  be  for- 
gotten, in  considering  this  subject, 
that  our  Lord  speaks  of  aU  disease 
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alike,  nay,  of  all  physical  evil,  as 
••the  bondage  of  Satan,"  as  **the 
power  of  the  enemy.'*  Thus,  of  the 
"  woman  which  had  a  spirit  of  infir- 
mity  eighteen  years,  and  was  bowed 
together,  and  could  in  nowise  lift  up 
herself,"  and  whom,  addressing  in 
these  words,  "Woman,  thou  art  loosed 
from  thy  in/trmityy  he  laid  his  hands 
on  her,  and  immediately  she  was  made 
straight;"  whereupon  ''the  ruler  of 
the  synagogue  answered  with  indigna- 
tion, because  that  Jesus  had  healed 
on  the  sabbath  day" — of  this  case  of 
infirmity,  some  form,  evidently,  of 
spinal,  muscular,  or  nervous  disease, 
which  our  Lord  thus  healed,  he  says, 
answering  his  adversaries  and  con- 
futing them,  as  it  is  very  remarkable 
he  always  does,  upon  their  own  prin- 
ciples and  ideas,  without  either  im- 
tugning  or  admitting  these  principles, 
»ut  usmg  them  by  some  application, 
either  literal  oi  figurative,  as  the  rea- 
diest instruments  lor  inculcating  moral 
truth,  •*  Thou  hypocrite,  doth  not 
each  one  of  you,  on  the  sabbath,  loose 
his  ox  or  his  ass  from  the  stall,  and 
lead  him  away  to  watering  ?  And 
ought  not  this  woman,  being  a  daugh- 
ter  of  Abraham,  whom  Satan  hath 
bound,  lo,  these  eighteen  years,  be 
loosed  from  this  bond  on  the  sabbath 
day?" — Luke,  xiii.  15,  16. 

And  with  this  view  perfectly  con- 
sorts our  Lord's  language  on  another 
remarkable  occasion,  when  **  the 
seventy  returned  again  with  joy,  say- 
ing. Lord,  even  the  devils  [daimonia] 
are  subject  unto  us  through  thy 
name.  And  he  said  unto  them,  / 
beheld  Satan  as  lightning  fall  from 
heaven.  Behold,  I  give  unto  you 
power  to  tread  on  serpents  and  scor- 
pions, and  over  all  the  power  of  the 
enemy." — Luke,  x.  18,19.  Here,  even 
the  malignant  instincts  and  energies 
of  nature  are  set  down  bj  our  Ix)rd  as 
portions  of  Satan's  dommion  ;  and  he 
deems  this  power  conferred  upon  his 
disciples  over  venomous  reptiles, 
through  faith  in  him  and  a  union  of 
their  wills  with  his,  to  constitute, 
equally  with  the  subjection  of  the 
daimonia,  a  part  of  that  downfall 
of  Satan's  empire,  which  he  depicts 
with  such  vivid  brevity,  in  the  vision 
of  his  lightning-like  fall  from  heaven  : 
of  which  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
it  is  figurative,  or  prophetic  of  some 
future  final  decadence  of  the  rebel 
archangel,  and  the  extinction  of  the 


moral  evil  which  he  introduced  into 
the  universe ;  or  contains  a  brief  and 
vivid  glance  into  the  past  records  of 
the  spiritual  world,  such  as  is  supposed 
to  be  veiled  under  the  bold  figure 
which  the  Hebrew  prophet  applies  to 
the  prince  of  Babylon : — **  How  art 
thou  fallen  from  heaven,  O  Lncifer, 
son  of  the  morning !  for  thou  hast 
said  in  thine  heart,  I  will  ascend  unto 
heaven,  I  will  exalt  my  throne  above 
the  stars  of  Grod :  I  wul  ascend  above 
the  heights  of  the  clouds ;  I  will  be 
like  the  Most  High.  "—Is.  xiv.  12-14. 
From  this  contemplation,  howerer,  of 
the  fall  of  Satan's  dominion,  our  Lord 
immediately  turns  to  warn  his  dis- 
ciples that  this  subjection  of  the  spi- 
rits IxnvfAarm]  constitutes  no  proper 
object  of  rejoicing  to  them,  because 
this  power  of  heating  (for  such  it  evi- 
dently was)  had  in  it  nothing  intrin- 
sically  moral ;  it  was  a  sanative  power 
bestowed  by  him ;  it  was  an  exercise 
of  faith,  which  might  indeed  more 
mountains,  and  yet  be  devoid  of  that 
charity,  without  which  it  was  but  as 
a  sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling  cym- 
bal ;  it  was  shared  by  the  traitor, 
Judas.  The  true  ground  for  their  joy 
is  added — ••  But  rather  rejoice  be- 
cause your  names  are  written  in 
heaven  ;"  because  ye  are  chosen  to  be 
my  followers — to  learn  and  proclaim 
ray  message  of  truth  to  the  world — to 
imitate  ray  example — ^to  carry  my 
cross — to  glorify  God  by  your  lives 
and  in  your  death. 

The  whole  argument  used  by  our 
Lord  in  his  reply  to  the  Pharisees,  as 
completed  by  a  collation  of  the  tlu-ee 
first  evangelists,  may  be  thus  express- 
ed : — «  You  allege  that  I  cast  out  the 
powers  of  darkness,  manifest  in  these 
visitations,  bv  a  league  with,  or  by  the 
authority  of  beelzebub,  the  prince  of 
these  powers.  But  how  can  evil  over- 
come evil,  or  one  member  of  the  Sa- 
tanic kingdom  expel  another  ?  Every 
kinordom  and  house  divided  against 
itself  is  brought  to  desolation.  If  Sa- 
tan rise  up  against  himself  and  cast  out 
Satan,  he  is  divided  against  himself, 
how  shall  then  his  kingdom  stand  ?  And 
if  I,  by  Beelzebub,  cast  out  daimoma, 
by  whom  do  vour  children  cast  them 
out?  Therefore  they  shall  be  your 
judges.  But  if  I,  with  the  finger 
and  the  spirit  of  Grod,  cast  out  daimo^ 
nia,  then  the  kingdom  of  Grod  is  come 
unto  you  ;  for  as  these  visitations  upon 
man  indicate  the  presence  of  evil  and 
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tlie  dominiou  of  Sutan,  their  cure 
eTioces  the  presence  and  the  power  of 
a  greater  than  Satan — the  presence 
and  the  power  of  God.  For  no  one 
can  enter  into  a  strong  man's  house, 
and  spoil  his  goods,  except  he  first 
bind  tne  strong  man,  and  tnen  he  will 
spoil  his  house.  Satan  cannot  cast 
out  or  spoil  Satan :  evil  cannot  van- 
quish evu.  The  power,  therefore,  by 
nrhich  I  have  bound  and  spoiled  Satan, 
and  expelled  his  powers,  and  healed 
his  victims,  and  loosed  his  captives 
from  their  bondage,  cannot  be  evil, 
cannot  be  from  Satan :  it  must  be  good 
and  holy — it  must  be  from  God." 
The  argument  is  most  perfect  and  ir- 
refragable, whether  we  suppjose,  with 
the  Jews  of  that  day,  that  living  wick- 
ed spirits  tabernacled  in,  and  tormented 
the  sufferers  whom  Jesus  healed  and 
restored  to  their  right  mind  ;  or,  that 
they  were  cases  of  cerebral  disease, 

Eurely  physical  in  their  nature — yet, 
ke  all  physical  disease,  a  portion  of 
the  triumph  obtained  in  the  realms  of 
nature,  by  the  principle  of  evil, 
through  the  sin  and  fall  of  man. 

But  there  is  another  point  to  be  re- 
marked in  the  answer  of  our  Lord. 
He  asks  **  If  I,  by  Beelzebub,  cast 
out  daimoma,  by  wnom  do  your  chil- 
dren cast  them  out  ?" 

First,  then,  it  appears  from  this, 
as  we  have  elsewhere  said,  that  the 
Jews  had  the  power  of  casting  out 
daimoma,  either  by  the  process  hand- 
ed down  from  the  days  of  Solomon, 
who  was  so  great  a  natural  philoso- 
pher, and  wrote  so  many  boots,  now 
lost,  **  of  trees,  from  the  cedar-tree 
that  is  in  Lebanon,  even  unto  the 
hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall, 
of  beasts,  and  of  fowl,  and  of  creeping 
things,  and  of  fishes"  (1  Kings,  iv.  33), 
or  by  some  other  means. 

Secondly — who  is  this  Beelzebub — 
this  '*  Lord  of  Flies,"  as  his  name 
denotes — introduced  by  the  three  first 
evangelists  in  this  dialogue,  and  in  one 
other  passage  evidentlv  referring  to 
it,  •*  IT  they  have  called  the  master 
of  the  house  Beelzebub"  (Matt.  x. 
25),  but  no  where  else  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testament  ?  Is  this,  like 
Satan,  **  the  adversary,"  which  term, 
in  laying  down  the  foregoing  princi- 
ple of  judgment,  our  Lord,  it  will  be 


observed,  prefers  employing,  an  an- 
cient, recognised,  and  orthodox  name 
for  the  chief  of  the  fallen  angels,  the 
author  of  evil  and  of  death  in  the  uni- 
verse ?  Or,  is  it  a  name  borrowed 
from  some  petty  neighbouring  system 
of  idolatry,  pythonic  superstition,  or 
demonology,  with  which  parties  among 
the  Jews  themselves,  had,  to  some 
extent,  become  infected,  and  to  which 
the  attributes  of  Satan  had  thus  be* 
come  ultimately  transferred  by  the 
more  orthodox  ?  We  have  strong 
ground  for  supposing  the  latter  to  be 
the  case.  In  the  first  place,  the  very 
name  *<  Lord  of  Flies"  bears  this  su- 
perstitious impress,  and,  what  is  re- 
markable, corresponds  exactly  with 
the  great  devil-fly,  Daruj  Nesosh  of 
the  Magian  system,  who,  in  the  Ven- 
didad  Sade,  the  most  important  among 
the  sacred  books  of  the  r  arsees,  is  de- 
scribed as  tormenting  man,  and  whom 
Ilormuzd,  the  good  principle,  or  deity, 
is  represented  as  instructing  the  pro- 
phet Zertusht,  or  Zoroaster,  to  drive 
away,  by  a  succession  of  ablutions, 
from  one  part  of  the  body  to  another, 
and  ultimately  to  expel  from  the  toes 
to  the  regions  of  torment. 

**  When  the  pure  water  has  reached 
the  crown  of  his  head,  the  Dart^  Ne- 
sosh  shall  go  to  the  back  of  the  head ; 
when  the  pure  water  shall  go  to  the 
back  of  the  head,  this  devil  shall  go  to 
the  front ;  when  the  pure  water  has 
reached  the  front,  the  devil  shall  go 
to  the  riwht  ear ;  when  the  pure  water 
has  readied  the  right  ear,  the  devil 
shall  go  to  the  lett  ear,  and  in  this 
manner  he  shall  be  driven  about  till 
he  reaches  the  toes,  and  then  be  driven 
out  in  the  form  of  a  fly."* 

But,  independently  of  this  analogy 
in  the  name  and  character,  we  have 
only  to  turn  to  2  Kings,  chap,  i.,  to 
be  convinced  of  the  true  origin  of 
this  Beelzebub.  ^Xe  read  there,  in 
verses  2  and  3,  that  when  Ahaziah  fell 
down  through  a  lattice  in  his  upper 
chamber  in  Samaria,  and  was  sicK,  he 
sent  messengers,  and  said  unto  them, 
**  Go,  enquire  of  Baal-zebub  thegod  of 
Ekron,  whether  I  shall  recover  of  this 
disease ;"  and,  thereupon,  the  prophet 
Elijah  is  sent  to  meet  and  reproach 
the  messengers  with  these  words: — 
« Is  it  not  because  there  is  not  a  God 
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in  Israel,  that  ye  go  to  enquire  of 
Baal-zebub  the  god  of  Ekron  ?"  From 
this  it  appears,  that  at  Ekron  there 
was  an  oracular  or  pythonic  shrine, 
dedicated  to  this  Baal-zebub,  which, 
in  the  Hebrew,  is  essentially  the  same 
name  as  Beelzebub,  and  that  even  the 
Jews  themselves  occasionally  sent  to 
consult  it.  Now  we  have  to  observe, 
that  at  all  the  analogous  pythonic 
shrines  which  exist  in  India,  the  ora- 
cular and  the  sanatory  go  hand  in 
hand ;  and  exorcism  of  persons  sup- 
posed to  be  possessed,  is  reduced  to  a 
system.  And  it  is  a  very  singular 
fact,  for  the  correctness  of  which  we 
can  vouch  from  our  own  knowledge, 
that  in  the  oracular  and  exorcist 
shrines  of  Kanoba,  whom  we  take  to  be 
a  perfect  counterpart  to  the  Ekronito 
Baal-zebub,  as  well  as  to  the  Egyptian 
Kanobos,  the  supposed  daimotis,  i.e., 
the  epileptic,  hysteric,  and  nervous 
paroxysms,  arc  frequently  expelled 
by  other  parties,  alleging  themselves 
to  be,  for  the  time,  possessed  by,  and 
to  wield  the  power  and  authority  of 
Vetaht,  the  prince  of  Hindoo  devils. 
Is  it  not  extremely  probable,  that 
something  of  the  same  kind  was  done 
at  the  exorcist  seances  of  those  vaga- 
bond Jewish  perierchomenoi  above  al- 
luded to,  in  forms  and  words  borrow- 
ed from  the  rites  of  the  Ekron  deity, 
which  probably  live  at  this  day  m 
Hindostan?  And  if  this  be  so,  does 
not  our  Lord's  answer  to  the  Phari- 
sees convey,  not  only  a  noble  vindi- 
cation of  the  divine  character  of  his 
own  cures,  by  the  moral  inconsistency 
involved  in  their  accusation,  but,  also, 
a  silent  reproof  of  the  superstitious 
notions  current  regarding  Beelzebub, 
and  the  supposed  expulsion  of  demons 
through  sucn  a  demoniac  power  ? 

To  complete  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject, on  the  terminology  of  the  Gospel 
narratives,  we  may  observe  that  the 
terms  "wicked  spirit"  and  •*  unclean 
spirit,"  are  everywhere  therein  used, 
as  convertible  with  daimoUf  invariably 
applied  to  cases  of  physical  sufiering 
and  derangement,  and  never  to  those 
of  moral  evil ;  for  wherever  this  last 
is  clearly  intended,  if  the  words  Satan 
or  diabolos,  be  not  used,  it  is  •  traffi^af, 
the  wicked  one,  which  is  emploved. 
The  passage  regarding  the  **  unclean 
spirit,"  quoted  above  from  Matt.  xii. 
43,  is  no  exception  to  this  remark,  if 
the  interpretation  of  Gilpin  and  New- 
come  be  correct ;  and  if  it  be  under- 
stood to  refer,  in  the  i)opular  language 


of  the  Jews,  to  the  case  of  relapsed 
maniacs,  as  affording  a  striking  exem- 
plification of  the  moral  condition  of 
the  Jews  in  their  now  reli^sed  and 
impenitent  state.  The  very  phrase 
iTftofucTct  rm  VBrn^Mf  which  is  rendered 
*' wicked  spirits**  in  this  and  similar 
passages,  is  in  others  translated  •*  evil 
spirits, "  as,  for  example,  in  Acts,  xix. 
12,  13,  15,  16 ;  and  the  original  word 
is  undoubtedly  equally  applicable  to 
phvsical,  or  to  moral  evil. 

i3ut  we  must  further  remark,  as  the 
sense  of  the  word  *wv^«,  or  "spirit,** 
in  these  narratives  of  the  Gospel  mi- 
racles, is  very  important,  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Hindoos — that  ancient 
people,  who  preserve,  still  fresh  and 
unchanged  amidst  a  modernized  world, 
so  much  of  the  manners  and  ideas  of 
the  highest  antiquity,  and  thus  afford 
a  living  commentary  on  many  points, 
that  were  otherwise  obscure  in  Holy 
Writ,  and  other  ancient  records- 
throws  a  great  additional  light  upon 
this  particular  subject.  We  noticed, 
in  our  former  paper,  the  close  con- 
nexion in  the  mind,  as  well  as  in  the 
speech  of  the  Hindoo,  between  wind, 
spirit,  and  nerve,  or  nervous  aether ;  a 
connexion  so  intimate,  that  the  same 
word,  which  at  one  time  denotes  the 

{)lastic  element,  at  another  signifies  a 
iving  and  moving  intelligence ;  and, 
in  a  third  application,  expresses  a  dis- 
eased or  excited  condition  of  the  nerves 
or  the  brain.  This  connexion,  which 
is  so  perceptible  in  the  terms  wara  and 
waren,  current  in  the  vernacular  dia- 
lect of  the  Mahrattas,  who,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  Professor  Orlebar, 
are  the  most  legitimate  representatives, 
both  in  language  and  sentiment,  of  the 
ancient  Hindoos,  is  to  be  traced  also 
in  Sanscrit,  the  classic  language  of  the 
Bramhins,  of  all  ancient  languages 
which  still  exist,  perhaps  the  most  an- 
cient— certainly  the  most  wonderfiil 
for  its  scientific  structure,  and  its  ex- 
quisite synthetic  beauty.  In  this  Ian- 
guage,  Wayoo  is  the  radical  and  com- 
mon term  for  the  elemental  wind,  as  in 
the  following  verse,  taken  from  the 
Hindoo  Law-giver  Menu's  account  of 
the  creation  (Menu,  cap.  i.  v.  76)  : — 

*^  Akuhat  ^too    Yikoorvonat     lunmgtindhuTahoh  : 
shoochc : 
BulT&n  jayute  Wayooh  :    sn  Tui  spanhofoono 
mutuh." 

*'  From  ether  then  operttlng  «  chsnge,  Uie  all-odoar- 
bearing,  pure, 
And  powerful  Wixd  U  bom ;  and  that  Is  held  en- 
dowed  wUh  the  quality  qftotuM,** 

This  is  an  example  of  its  most  simple 
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and  primitive  use  ;  though,  even  here, 
the  endowing  wind  with  the  quality  of 
touch — u  «.,  making  it  the  medium  of 
touch,  as  light  is  of  vision — shows  the 
inseparable  connexion  in  the  Hindoo 
intellect  between  the  wind  and  the 
nervous  system.  But,  in  the  fol- 
lofwing  and  many  similar  passages  from 
the  hymns  in  the  Rig-Vedu,  the  most 
venerable  probably  of  all  existing 
writings,  if  we  except,  perhaps,  the 
book  of  Job,  containing  tne  ritual  of  a 
worshif)  instituted  before  idolatry,  in 
the  strict  and  grosser  sense  of  that 
word,  arose  among  mankind ;  and  pro- 
bably, not  long  wler,  or  even  before 
the  separation  of  nations  on  the  plains 
of  Shinar,  we  have  thb  same  W  atoo 
endow^  with  life  and  worshipped — 
an  invisible  spirit,  whose  presence, 
heralded  by  ^oiian  murmurs,  is  wooed 
by  the  sacnficer  to  partake  of  the  juice 
of  the  moonplant :  — . 

**  Watuta  Tahi  dnnhunte-me  wotom,  nrankrltalui, 
Tesham  p«hi  ihroodhee  hurum !" 

•*  Come,  oh  Wayoo  I  [living  wind] —Utete  moon- 
plant!,  diligently  prepared,  await  tliy  pre- 
tence: drink  thou  thereof:  hearken  to  our 
inTitation  1" 

**  Watoo  tuvu  pruprinchniee  dhcua :  Jigati  da- 
ahoothe  ooroochee  wma  pitnyo.'* 

•*  Oh  t  Watoo  [llTlng  wind],  thy  Tolce  leeound- 
eth  the  praisci  i  it  adranceth  to  the  home  of 
the  Mcrifloer,  to  qoaif  the  juice  of  tke  moon- 
plant."* 

From  this  most  ancient  deification 
of  the  element  into  a  moving  power, 
the  brush  of  whose  wing  was  visible  on 
the  waving  grass  and  the  bending  corn, 
which  it  swept  in  its  passage;  and 
whose  voice,  wild  and  mournful,  was 
heard  rushing  at  intervals  through  the 
otherwise  si&nt  solitude,  like  some 
solemn  sacrificial  chant,  or  the  swell 
of  choral  anthem  from  some  far-off 
fane — but  whose  form  was  ever  invi- 
sible— of  whom  no  man  could  tell 
whence  it  cometh,  or  whither  it  goeth, 
we  are  prepared  for  seeing  it  gra- 
duallv  become,  as  the  ^nvfim,  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  spiritus  or  breathing  of 
the  Latins,  and  the  on  of  the  Hebrews 
and  Arabs,  the  figurative  representa- 
tive of,  and  eventually  the  very  name 
for  spirit  itself,  that  wonderful  and 
analogous  agent,  which  speakcth  forth 
from  the  invisible,  and,  itself  unseen, 
produces  such  sensible  effects  upon  the 
material  universe.     We  are  prepared, 


too,  to  find  it  ere  long  applied  to  those 
sudden  appearances  in,  and  utterances 
from,  the  numan  frame,  which,  foreign 
to  its  daily  movements  and  its  familiar 
voice,  were  deemed  the  result  and  the 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  a  spirit, 
different  from  that  which  made  its  ha- 
bitual tabernacle  in  the  tenement  of 
clay.  Accordingly,  although  the  Sans- 
crit, in  its  copiousness,  possesses  an- 
other term  for  pure  spirit,  abstracted 
alike  from  all  notion  of  individuality 
and  of  corporeal  contact,  and  applied 
abo  to  the  numan  soul,  as  the  manifes- 
tation of  that  universal  spirit  in  a  state 
of  isolation  and  false  individualization, 
like  the  air  of  the  atmosphere  isolated 
and  quasi-individualized  in  an  earthen 
vessel — namely,  the  word  atma,  or,  in 
its  crude  form',  atmun  [a  term,  by  the 
way,  which  also  signifies  toind,  and 
which  seems  closely  related  to  the 
Greek  «r/»#f — breath,  vapour,  derived 
from  a  root  which  signifies  to  breathe] ; 
yet  this  term,  except  where,  by  a  con- 
descension to  popular  notions,  used  in 
its  secondary  sense  of  the  human  soul 
or  self,  seems  more  employed  in  refe- 
rence to  spirit  regarded  as  a  subject 
for.  metaphysical  inquiry,  or  abstract 
contemplation — spirit  self-subsisting, 
eternal,  infinite,  universal,  and  quies- 
cent— than  for  a  spirit  in  any  way 
limited  or  individuahzed,  or  witnessed 
in  active  operation  upon  organised  liv- 
ing beings.  For,  although  the  whole 
of  the  vital  functions  are  alleged  to  be 
performed  through  a  power  derived 
from  this  universal  atma,  which  exists 
pervadingly  in  every  living  being,  and 
m  which  all  living  beings  exist,  as  ves- 
sels  of  many  shapes  and  sizes  exist  in 
the  atmosphere  which  both  fills  and 
surrounds  them;  though,  to  use  the 
language  of  St.  Paul,  in  it  they  live, 
and  move,  and  have  their  being ;  yet 
it  is  always  represented  as  something, 
though  close  and  most  intimately  pre- 
sent, still  ever  aloof  from  us ;  the  wit- 
ness of  all  things,  itself  unseen ;  un- 
moved and  immoveable  in  our  motions; 
untouched,  untarnished  by  our  actions. 
In  a  word,  it  corresponds  to  the  idea 
of  a  pure,  all-comprehending  intelli- 
gence, infinite,  absolute,  universal — 
transcending  alike  all  bodily  existence, 
all  ideas  of  action  and  motion,  and  all 
true  individuality ;  a  subject  of  spe- 
culation to  the  philosopher,  of  con- 


Sunhitu  of  the  Rig-Veda,  hymn  ii.  verses  1  and  3. 
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tempkiion  to  ibe  sage,  of  experience 
or  realization  to  the  yogee,  or  mystic, 
who,  withdrawing  himself  from  exter- 
nal things,  and  calling  in  his  mind,  by 
resolute  effort,  from  the  five  windows 
of  the  senses,  where  it  sits  looking 
forth  on  the  outer  world,  and  gather- 
ing it  up,  and  concentrating  it  in  the 
innermost  recess  of  his  own  being,  there 
beholds  this  spiritual  sun  arise  within 
and  around  him,  plunges  himself  into 
its  luminous  depths,  and  thus  becomes 
co-universal,  co-luminous,  and  co-spi- 
ritual with  it.  Such,  so  universal,  so 
devoid  of  personality,  of  action,  and  of 
motion,  is  the  idea  of  spirit  conveyed 
by  the  word  atma.  On  the  other  hand, 
whenever  spirit  is  contemplated,  if  we 
mav  so  speak,  less  si)iritually,  and  less 
unfversaUy  ;  as  locally  limited  in  shape 
or  space ;  as  possessing,  therefore,  tne 
attribute  of  motion  ;  as  connected  with 
the  ideas  of  rushing,  of  filling,  of  agi- 
tating the  human  frame — then  it  is 
Wayoo,  the  personified  element  of 
wind,  that,  like  the  Greek  trnvfui,  is 
employed  to  convev  this  idea.  Thus 
we  find  it  used  in  the  incantations  ad- 
dressed to  evil  spirits :  we  find  it  also 
employed  in  the  very  singular  cere- 
mony o£  prcmupnUishta — i.e.,  the  con- 
secration, or,  more  literally,  the  life 
ijifusion  into  idols  destined  for  wor- 
ship; the  curious  rituals  of  which 
might  suggest  profound  reflections  to 
thoughtful  men,  on  some  of  the  dis- 
putes which  divide  and  embitter  the 
Christian  world.  We  find  it  used  in 
a  variety  of  connexions  to  indicate  a 
motive  spirit  in  the  human  body — a 
nervous  spirit  it  may  be — different 
from  the  sublime,  quiescent,  eternal 
atma ;  different  also  from  the  human 
mind  or  intellect;  maintaining  by  a 
dynamic  opposition  with  this  nund,  the 
"balance  of  healthy,  normal  life,  and  in 
certain  peculiar  states — spiritual  states 
shall  we  say,  or  nervous  states  ? — ob- 
taining an  ascendancy  and  mastery 
over  tnis  regulating  mind  itself.  We 
find  it  abo,  like  waren,  employed  in 
reference  to  those  convulsive  trem- 
blings and  other  manifestations,  which 
are  looked  upon  as  the  result  of  a  spi- 
ritual possession.  But,  what  is  of 
most  importance,  and  more  imme- 
diately germane  to  our  subject,  this 
same  word  wayoo  [wind  or  spirit]  is 
employed  in  all  standard  or  medical 
works,  and  even  in  the  popular  lan- 

*  From  a  case  of  poisoning  by  camphor,  detailed  in  the  Medical  Times  of  1st 
April,  last,  p.  451,  it  would  seem  that  this  drug  produces  similar  effects.    It  is 


guage  of  the  present  day^,  to  deaoie  all 
forms  of  disease  depending  upon  disar- 
rangement of,  or  injury  to,  the  ner- 
vous and  cei*ebral  systems.  ThuSf 
hendplegy  is  texmo^  pukshu-wayoa — Le. , 
the  hcUf-mnd  or  half -spirit:  palsy  is 
called  Kumpu-wayoo,  the  trembUng  tmad 
or  tremhUng  spirit :  dnyanu-wayoOf  the 
hnowledge-wind  or  knowledge-spirit,  de- 
notes that  kind  of  delirium  which 
makes  the  patient  chatter  volubly  on 
learned  or  abstruse  matters ;  and  dhu- 
noor-ioayoo,  the  bow-wind  or  bow-spirit, 
designates  that  affection  of  the  nerves 
or  the  spine,  which  bends  tho  patient 
double  Irke  a  bow,  which  literally  bows 
him  down  ;  the  very  '*  spirit  of  infir- 
mity," which  '*  bowed  together"  the 
woman  whom  our  Lord  loosed  from 
this  bondage  of  Satan  on  the  Sabbath- 
day  (Luke,  xiii.  11).  These  sev^^ 
loayoos,  winds,  or  spirits,  are,  we  see, 
named  from  their  effects  on  the  hu« 
man  frame  and  functions:  they  are, 
in  a  word,  diseases  personified,  and 
designated  from  their  peculiar  symp- 
toms and  results. 

Have  we  not  here  the  very  key  to 
the  employment  of  the  correlative 
Greek  rnvftttra  in  a  precisely  similar 
manner  in  the  Gospels,  in  accordance 
with  the  popular  language  of  the  day ; 
the  popular  ideas  of  the  Jews  follow- 
ing, apparently,  the  same  train  of 
thought,  the  same  mystic  or  personify- 
ing process  as  those  of  the  Hindoos  ? 
"W  e  discern  the  correspondence  clearly 
in  the  case  of  the  woman  who  had  the 
spirit  of  infirmity — ^the  dhunoor-tcayoo, 
the  *' bow-spirit,**  or  bow-wind,  which 
bent  her  together  like  a  bow.  We 
also  see  that  the  affection  which  made 
the  patient  deaf  and  dumb,  is  termed 
a  deaf  and  dumb  spirit  (Mark,  ix.  25) ; 
that  which  made  him  blind  and  dumb, 
is  named  a  blind  and  dumb  spirit 
(Matt.  xii.  22).  Is  not  **  unclean 
8pu*it,**  then,  a  popular  term,  origi- 
nating in  the  same  figurative  and  per- 
sonifying process,  to  designate  a  form 
of  madness  which  led  the  sufferer  to 
exhibit  acts  and  habits  of  self-neglect, 
uncleauness,  and  abandoning  of  clothes: 
such  as  all  persons  to  whom  the  datura 
strammdum,  or  thorn-apple,  is  adminis- 
tered, as  it  constantly  is  in  India  for 
the  purpose  of  inducing  stupefaction, 
and  thereby  facilitating  robbery,  in- 
variably exhibit  while  under  its  in- 
influence  ?*     Of  the  daimoniac  in  the 
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country  of  the  Gadarenes,  who  is  call- 
ed, in  Mark,  v.  2,  ''  a  man  with  an 
unclean  spirit,"  Luke  says,  (viii.  27), 
**  There  met  him  out  of  the  city  a  cer- 
tain man  who  had  devils  (datmonia) 
long  time,  and  tcore  no  clothes,**  And 
on  his  cure  he  is  described  (Luke,  viii. 
35)  as  ''sitting  at  the  feet  of  Jesus, 
clothed,  and  in  his  right  fnind'* — and  in 
IMark,  v.  15,  as  "  sitting,  and  clothed, 
and  in  his  right  mind,**  And  very  re- 
markable is  what  we  read  of  Saul,  of 
whom  it  is  said,  1  Sam.  xix.  9,  10 : — 
"  The  evil  spirit  from  the  Lord  was 
upon  Saul,  as  he  sat  in  his  house  with 
his  javelin  in  his  hand :  and  Saul 
sought  to  smite  David,  even  to  the 
wall,  with  his  javelin" — an  evident  de- 
scription of  madness — and  of  whom  it 
is  further  related,  that,  after  having 
sent  two  sets  of  messengers  to  take 
David,  who  were  seized  with  a  conta- 
gious spirit  of  prophecy,  **  when  they 
saw  the  company  of  the  prophets  pro- 
phesying" (1  Sam.  xix.  20) — ^he  him- 
self went  to  Naioth  in  Kamah,  where 
Samuel  and  the  prophets  were — "  And 
the  Spirit  of  God  was  upon  him  also, 
and  he  went  on,  and  prophesied,  until 
he  came  to  Naioth  in  Ramah."  And 
now  let  us  remark  what  he  does  in  his 
prophetic  fury — **  And  he  stripped  off 
his  clothes  also,  and  prophesied  before 
Samuel  in  like  manner,  and  lay  down 
miked  all  that  day  and  all  that  night." 
— 1  Sam.  xix.  23,  24. 

In  the  Old  Testament  we  find  the 
same  act  attributed,  under  different 
points  of  view,  to  God  and  to  Satan. 
Thus  we  read,  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  1 — 
**  And  a^ain  the  anger  of  the  Lord 
was  kindled  against  Israel,  and  He 
moved  David  against  them  to  say,  Go, 
number  Israel  and  Juda."  While,  in 
1  Chron.  xxi.  1,  on  the  contrary,  we 
read  of  the  very  same  fact — "And 
Satan  stood  up  against  Israel,  and 
provoked  David  to  number  Israel." 
Are  we  not  justified,  then,  upon  the 
f^ame  principle  of  interpretation,  to 
which  we  must  have  recourse,  in  order 
to  harmonize  these  and  similar  pas- 
sages, in  concluding,  that  the  very 
same  state  which  is  described  in  the 
first  passage  of  Samuel,  by  the  phrase, 
"The  ev3  spirit  from  the  Lord  was 


upon  Saul,"  is  meant  also  in  the  last 
passage  by  the  words — "  And  the  Spi- 
rit of  God  was  upon  him  ;"  and  that 
the  prophesying  here  attributed  to 
him  was  a  delirious  raving — ^like  the 
dnycmU'Wayoo,  or  delirious  knowledge-' 
spirit  of  the  Hindoo  physicians — since 
in  the  latter  instance,  as  in  the  former, 
his  actions  were  those  of  one  deranged? 

And  is  not  the  phrase  **  wicked  spi- 
rit" applied,  on  similar  principles,  to 
the  more  violent,  and  apparently  more 
malevolent  forms  of  madness  ?  A  spi- 
rit, from  its  very  nature,  could  not 
possibly  be  blind — ^it  is  called  blind, 
or  deaf,  or  dumb,  because  the  hu- 
man body  which  it  affects  becomes 
so.  On  the  same  grounds  we  may 
safely  conclude  these  irnv/Aara,  or  spi- 
rits, whether  we  consider  them  as 
winds  attacking  the  nerves  and  brain 
— as  nervous  spirits — or  as  nervous 
and  cerebral  affections — are  in  the 
other  cases  called  **  unclean,"  and 
**  wicked,"  not  because  they  (whatever 
they  may  be)  are  themselves  of  a  na- 
ture morally  impure  or  malignant,  but 
because  the  human  patients,  in  whom 
they  appear,  exhibit  these  characters 
in  their  outward  actions,  while  under 
their  influence. 

We  believe  the  foregoing  offers  a 
true  explanation  of  the  language  of  the 
Gospels  regarding  these  affections. 
This  figurative  language  may  be  the 
result  of  popular  superstition  alone. 
It  may,  on  the  other  hand,  have  ori- 
ginated accidentally^  as  it  were,  from 
those  notions  on  physiology  which  con- 
nected the  nerves  with  the  element  of 
wind,  and  therefore,  through  the  me- 
dium of  language,  with  9ie  idea  of 
spirit.  The  use  of  the  same  terms 
to  denote  physical  conditions,  which 
were  applied  to  spiritual  powers,  may 
have  first  engendered  the  idea  of  the 
influence  of  the  latter  on  the  former, 
and  led  to  those  personifications  of  dis- 
ease ;  and  thus  langu^e  will  have  first 
helped  to  create  superstition,  which  it 
certainly  has  tended  to  confirm  and 
keep  alive.  But  it  seems  to  us  more 
probable,  that  the  connexion  between 
the  nerves,  the  wind,  and  spirit  was  not 
wholly  accidental — that  these  notions 
did  not   arise   out  of  the  fortuitous 


there  stated  of  the  patient,  who  had  swallowed  two  drachms  of  camphorf  that 
**  after  some  gambols  ho  went  into  his  own  room,  whence  he  came  out  very  soon, 
stripped  entirely  naked,  dancing,  and  seeking  to  leap  out  of  a  window."  Had  the 
immediate  caiise  been  unknown,  would  not  the  Jews  have  deemed  this  man  pos- 
sessed of  an  unclean  spirit  ? 
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employment  of  a  common  term  for 
three  different  objects  of  thought ;  but 
that  this  community  of  name  was  it- 
self the  result^  and  a  true  representa- 
tive of  the  ideas  and  belief,  in  times 
when  the  spiritual,  the  medical,  and 
the  natural,  were  intimately  connect- 
ed ;  when,  according  to  Le  Croix,  in 
his  **  Paganism,"  the  first  germs  of 
civilization  were  sown  simultaneously 
in  many  countries,  by  bands  of  priest- 
physicians,  the  Rosicrusians,  andPara- 
celsi,  and  mesmcrisers  of  remote  anti- 
quity ;  who,  worshippers  and  searchers 
of  nature,  employeii  their  knowledge 
in  healing  ana  instructing  mankind, 
with  all  the  prestige  of  a  thaumaturgic 
power. 

At  such  a  period,  both  to  the  priest, 
who  himself  worshipped  and  searched 
out  her  secrets,  and  to  the  rude  tribes 
whom  he  healed  and  whom  he  taught, 
all  nature  was  alive.  A  living  spirit, 
of  evil  or  of  good,  was  imprisoned  in 
every  metal,  in  every  chemical  com- 
pound, and  in  every  drug.  To  them 
the  wind  was  not  merely  a  representa- 
tive of,  but  was  actuallv,  as  in  the 
Vedu,  a  living  spirit ;  and  every  blast, 
and  gust,  and  vapour,  and  exhalation — 
nay,  every  fever  and  fit  of  sickness, 
was  a  spiritual  power,  a  living  wind, 
a  spirit,  entering  into  the  nervous 
tubes  and  cerebral  cells  of  man's  sprs- 
tem,  and  oppressing  his  own  vital  spirit 
tabernacled  there.  As  a  consequence 
of  such  a  belief,  the  whole  practice  of 
medicine  b^  these  priest -physicians 
was  a  species  of  religious  exorcism ; 
and  the  remnants  or  such  a  system 
existed  in  Syria  at  the  time  of  our 
Lord,  as  it  exbts  at  this  day  all  over 
the  East,  and  even  in  some  of  the  po- 
pular superstitions  still  prevalent  in 
Europe. 

In  whichsoever  way  this  figurative 
language  arose,  however,  it  may  still 
be  concurrent  with,  and  a  true  repre- 
sentative of  certain  facts  in  the  spi- 
ritual world.  For  although  we  would 
show  that  there  is  an  adequate  expla- 
nation for  this  language,  without  ad- 
mitting, as  a  necessary  consequence, 
from  its  use,  the  reality  of  these  sup- 
posed possessions  in  their  literal  sense, 
we  are  by  no  means  desirous  of  ex- 
cluding their  possibility,  or  of  drawing, 
at  present,  any  conclusion  on  this  point 
one  way  or  the  other.  And  we  most 
fully  aomit  that  they,  in  common  with 
all  the  sufferings  of  man,  and  all  the 
groaning  and  travailing  of  creation. 


must,  in  some  true  sense,  and  through 
some  form  of  mediation,  whether  in- 
stant or  remote,  be  the  effects  of  that 
dominion,  which  the  author  of  evil, 
through  the  fall  of  man  from  his  first 
righteousness,  and  from  the  lordship 
over  all  God's  works,  which  was  his 
original  heritage,  has  been  permitted 
to  obtain  in  the  realms  of  natare. 
Our  Lord,  indeed,  though  he  carefnlly 
warns  us  against  jud^ng  every  natural 
misfortune  to  flow  immediately  and 
necessarily,  and  in  an  exact  retribu- 
tive proportion,  from  the  personal  sin 
of  the  sufferer  or  his  parents ;  as  in 
the  case  of  the  man  born  blind— John 
ix.  3 — of  those  Galileans  whose  blood 
Ilerod  mingled  with  their  sacrifices, 
and  of  those  on  whom  the  tower  of 
Siloam  fell — Luke,  xiii.  2-4  ;  yet,  in 
more  than  one  passage,  seems  to  indi- 
cate, as  before  observed,  that  all  dis- 
ease is,  in  some  measure,  the  work  of 
Satan ;  and  that  sin  brings  man  more 
under  the  temporal  and  scourging 
power  of  this  enemy  of  our  race. 
Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  he  alleges  the 
spirit  of  infirmity  which  bent  the  wo- 
man down,  to  be  a  bonda^  of  Satan  ; 
on  the  other,  he  says  to  the  paralytic 
whom  he  heals  at  the  well,  **  Behold 
thou  art  made  whole,  sin  no  more,  lest 
a  worse  thing  come  unto  thee." — John, 
V.  14  —  thus  apparently  implying 
that  a  connexion  does  exist  betwixt 
the  commission  of  sin  and  the  subjec- 
tion to  physical  evil.  And  this  same 
idea  seems  to  be  in  the  mind  of  St. 
Paul,  when  he  says,  **  To  deliver  suck 
an  one  to  Satan,  for  the  destruction  of 
the  fieihi  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved 
in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus." — 1  Gear. 
V.  5.  And  again,  speaking  of  Hyme- 
neus  and  Alexander,  "whom  I  nave 
delivered  unto  Satan,  that  they  may 
learn  not  to  blaspheme." — 1  Timothv, 
i.  20. 

So  fiir  for  our  Lord's  language  in 
the  Gospels.  Let  us  now  consider  the 
phraseology  of  the  other  portions  of 
the  New  Testament.  For,  althoaeh 
the  modes  of  expression  used  by  the 
disciples  cannot  affect  the  argument 
drawn  from  the  distinction  observable 
in  our  Lord's  own  language,  they  still 
merit  an  examination.  Now,  although 
we  find  in  the  Epistles  the  terms  dtd- 
mones  and  daimoniat  the  respective 
plurals  of  daimon  and  datmomon,  in 
the  phrases  which  hav^  been  trans- 
lated "sacrifice  to  devils,"  "fellow- 
ship with  devils,"  **  the  cup  of  devils," 
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"  the  tableof  devils"  (1  Cor.  x.  20, 21) 
— "  doctrines  of  devils"  (1  Tim.  iv.  1) 
— "the  devils  believe  and  tremble" 
(James,  ii.  19);  and  in  the  Revela- 
tions, in  the  passages  rendered  "wor- 
ship devils"  (Kev.  ix.  20),  and  "spi- 
rits of  devils"  (Rev.  xvi.  14) — yet, 
even  in  these  portions  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, it  is  to  be  remarked  that, 
whenever  the  devil — i.e.,  the  wicked 
spirit  who  tempts  mankind — is  spoken 
of,  it  is  still  diabolost  or  Satan,  or  the 
dragon,  or  the  serpent,  or  the  wicked 
one,  that  is  invariably  used ;  never 
the  daiman,  or  daimonion.  Thus,  for 
example,  we  read  in  Acts,  xiii.  10, 
*'Thou  child  of  the  devil  [diabolos'J, 
and  enemy  of  all  righteousness  ;"  in 
Eph.  iv.  27,  "  neither  give  place  to 
the  devil"  [diabolos]  ;  in  Eph.  vi.  11, 
**  that  ye  may  be  able  to  stand  against 
the  wiles  of  the  devil"  [diabohsl ;  in 
1  Tim.  iii.  6,  "  the  condemnation  of 
the  devil"  [diabolos]  ;  in  1  Tim.  iii.  7* 
*•  the  snare  of  the  devil"  Idiabolos'] ; 
in  2  Tim.  2-6,  "the  snare  of  the  de- 
vU"  Idiabolos]  ;  in  James,  iv.  7,  **  re- 
sist flie  devil"  [diabolos] ;  in  Pet.  v. 
8,  '*your  adversary  the  devil"  Idia- 
bolos] ;  in  1  John  iii.  8,  "he  that 
committeth  sin  is  of  the  devil  Idia- 
bolos] ;  for  the  devil  [diabolos]  sinneth 
from  the  beginning.  For  this  purpose 
the  Son  of  God  was  manifested,  that 
he  ought  destroy  the  works  of  the  de- 
vil" [diabolos].  In  1  John,  iii.  10, 
**  in  this  the  children  of  Grod  are  ma- 
nifest,  and  the  children  of  the  devil" 
[diabolos]  ;  in  1  John,  ii.  13,  **  be- 
cause je  have  overcome  the  wicked 
one ;"  m  Jude  ix.,  •*  Michael  the  arch- 
angel, when  contending  with  the  de- 
vil" [diabolos]  ;  in  Rev.  xii.  12,  **  woe 
to  the  inhabiters  of  the  earth  and  of 


the  sea,  for  the  devil  [diabolos]  is  come 
down  unto  you,  having  great  wrath ;" 
in  Rev.  xx.  2,  <*he  laid  hold  on  the 
dragon,  and  bound  him  a  thousand 
years  ;"  in  Rev.  xx.  10,  <*and  the  de- 
vil [diabolos]  that  deceived  them  was 
cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brim- 
stone :"  and  so  in  many  other  passages 
which  it  were  needless  to  quote,  there 
being  not  one  where  the  word  daimon, 
or  daimonion,  is  applied  to  the  devil. 
And,  in  regard  to  the  above  phrases, 
in  which  these  words  have  been  ren- 
dered in  the  plural  by  "devils,**  upon 
examination  of  the  original  Greek 
passages  where  they  occur,  and  a  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  context,  we 
shall  find  that  they  constitute  no  real 
exception  to  the  position  which  wo 
advance  ;  and  that  they  were  written 
in  a  sense  very  different  from  that 
which  attaches  to  diabolos,  and  to  our 
English  word  devil.  Those  among  our 
readers  who  are  conversant  with  the 
biblical  commentators,  must  be  aware 
that  the  phrase  which  has  been  render- 
ed, from  1  Tim.  iv.  1,  "doctrines  of 
devils,"  in  the  original  **  doctrines  of 
daimonia,"  has  been  very  generally  un- 
derstood to  mean,  not  doctrines  in- 
vented by  the  enemy  of  the  human 
race — ^he  who  is  called  Satan  and  dia- 
bolos— or  by  wicked  spirits,  his  minis- 
ters ;  but  doctrines  inculcating  the 
mediation  and  worship  of  datnums, 
beings  higher  than  man,  but  inferior 
to  (S>d,  that  very  "worshipping  of 
angels**  denounced  in  Col.  ii.  18— 
though  under  a  different  form;  the 
latter  applying,  apparently,  more  es- 
pecially to  the  Gnostic  doctrine  and 
worship  of  the  Eons  or  inferior  emana- 
tions of  deity  ;•  the  former,  as  under- 
stood by  most  Protestants,  referring 


*  The  second  chapter  of  Colossians  is  evidently  addressed  against  two  forms  of 
error — ^the  bondage  of  the  Jewish  ceremonial  law,  and  the  vain  deceit  of  human 
philosophy;  and  that  the  peculiar  philosophy  intended  was  the  Gnostic,  seems 
evident  from  the  studied  use  of  Gnostic  terms ;  for  example,  "  the  Pleroma,**  or 
"  Fulness  **  of  Godhead,  in  v.  9.  The  allusions  to  circumcision,  the  Sabbath,  &c. 
(v.  11  and  16),  are  plainly  directed  against  Jndaizing  Christians  The  ordinances 
mentioned  in  v.  21,  "  Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not,"  w^uld  apply,  perhaps, 
equally  to  the  Levitical  prohibitions,  and  to  the  Gnostic  denunciations  of  marriage 
and  of  animal  food.  The  passage  regarding  the  worshipping  or  religion  of  angels 
{i^n^Ktm  is  the  phrase  used)  has  received  various  interpretations.  St.  Jerome  con- 
siders it  directed  against  the  whole  Jewish  religion,  which,  according  to  Acts,  vii. 
53,  and  Gab  iii.  19,  was  given  by  angels.  Others  apply  it  to  the  worship  which 
many  of  the  Pagan  philosophers  paid  *'  to  angels  or  daimons  by  sacrificing  to  them, 
as  carriers  of  intelligence  between  God  and  man."  But  from  the  use  of  the  word 
angel  here,  instead  of  daimon,  as  well  as  from  the  Gnostic  phraseology  of  parts  of 
the  chapter,  we  have  adopted,  as  the  best  interpretation,  that  which  applies  it  more 
especiaUy  to  the  divine  emanations,  secondary  divinities,  or  angels  of  the  Gnosticp, 
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to  the  dulia  oficred  to  and  the  media- 
tion sought  from  the  angelic  hierarchy, 
and  canonized  saints,  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  Churches  ;  the  prophecy  itself 
connecting  with  these  "doctrines  of 
daimons**  two  other  characteristics, 
the  '*  forbidding  to  marry  and  com- 
manding to  abstam  from  meats,"  and — 
what  seems  to  overthrow  the  applica- 
tion usually  made  by  Roman  commen- 
tators of  this  passage  also,  to  the 
Manichcans,  Marcionitea,  and  other 
Gnostic  sects — expressly  fixing  the 
period  of  this  departure  from  the  faith 
to  *'the  latter  times." 

The  passage  in  1  Cor.  x.  20,  2], 
where  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  sacri- 
fices to,  the  fellowship  with,  the  cup 
and  the  table  of  daimons  (for  daimonia 
is  the  word  used  in  these  passages)  are 
not  only  capable  of  a  similar  interpre- 
tation, but  the  analogy  of  the  apostle's 
arguments,  and  the  harmony  of  his 
sentiments,  demand  it.  For,  although 
the  notion  that  the  sacrifices  offered 
by  the  heathens,  were  really  offered  to 
and  received  by  actual  devils,  t.e.,  by 
wicked  angels,  ministers  of  Satan,  and 
true  diaholoi,  would  fall  in  most  with 
the  popular  ideas  which  prevailed  in 
the  patristic  Church ;  and  which  were 
salutary,  and,  one  might  almost  say, 
providential,  inasmuch  as  they  greatly 
contributed  to  the  extinction  of  the 
Pagan  idolatry  throughout  Europe — 
that  wonderful  fact  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  which  even  Gibbon  pauses 
for  a  moment  to  contemplate,  as  merit- 
ing the  attention  of  the  philosopher ; 
yet,  if  we  weigh  well  the  various  pas- 
saojes  of  St.  Paul,  and  endeavour  to 
raise  ourselves  to  the  height  of  his 
great  argument,  we  think  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  his  ideas  were  of  a 
different,  and  of  a  far  more  lofty  cha- 
racter, as,  indeed,  they  ever  are,  when 
brought  into  comparison  with  those 
which  predominate  in  the  writings  of 
the  Fathers.  In  Colossians,  ii.  18,  19, 
he  warns  the  members  of  the  Church 
against  that  **  voluntary  humility," 
which,  instead  of  leading  them  to 
**  hold  the  Head,"  should  beguile  them 
into  a  "worshipping  of  angels."  In 
the  table  and  cup  of  the  Lird,  they 
held  and  were  united  to  that  Head,  and 


through  him  to  God  the  Father — (*'I 
in  them  and  thou  in  me.**— John,  xvii. 
23).  Why,  then,  worship  or  seek 
union  with  these  Eons  or  secondary 
emanations  of  divinity,  which  the 
Gnostics,  •*  intruding  into  the  things 
which  they  had  not  seen,"  proclaimed 
as  the  chain  of  celestial  intelligences 
descending  from  the  Deity  to  man,  and 
forming  the  ladder  by  which,  on  the 
other  hand,  man  must  reascend  up  to 
the  Deity  ;  and  which  Eons,  from  tneir 
professed  analogy  to,  and  identity  with 
the  Jewish  Sephiroth,  or  angelic  ema- 
nations, the  apostle,  with  great  pro- 
priety, calls  angels?  And  as  it  was 
in  regard  of  these  Sephiroth,  Eons,  or 
angelic  powers  of  the  half  judaizing 
hau  philosophising  Gnostic,  so  was  it  in 
respect  of  the  daimons,  not  devils,  but 
secondary  dimnities,  and  subordinate 
ministering  powers  of  the  supreme  God, 
worshipped  by  the  Gentiles.  For  ac- 
cording to  the  belief  of  the  polite  and 
educated  Gentiles,  with  which  St. 
Paul,  it  is  manifest,  was  well  acquaint- 
ed, their  whole  pantheon  consisted  of 
these  daimoniac  or  secondary  numina, 
operating  intermediately  between  roan 
and  the  inaccessible  God  ;  and  their 
sacrifices  and  divinations  reached  no 
higher  than  the  former.  This  is  evi- 
dent from  the  following  passage  from 
Plato,  Sympos  I.  e — *•  Through  this 
(the  daimon  agency)  doth  the  whole 
of  the  divining  art  hold  its  course  ; 
and  the  skill  of  the  priests,  and  of 
those  engaged  about  the  sacrifices,  and 
initiations,  and  incantations,  and  the 
whole  of  divination  and  sorcery.  But 
Ood  doth  not  mingle  with  man*' — and 
the  whole  Platonic  system  presents 
the  same  view  of  those  gods  whom 
man  worships,  that  they  are  merely 
daimons,  genii,  or  angels. 

Thus  also  we  read  in  Leslie's 
"Case  Stated,**  section  32  : — 

"  The  word  gods  is  frequently  given 
in  Scripture  to  angels  ;  and  to  men,  as 
ministers  of  God  ;  and  thus  the  heathens 
understood  it,  and  supposed  their  gods  to 
be  such  miniiters ;  as  ^olus  to  govern 
the  winds,  Neptune  the  sea,  &c.  There- 
fore they  called  them  Dii  Mediorumi, 
inferior  gods,  ax  standing  in  the  middle 
between  the  supreme   God   and   us,  to 


and  other  early  heretics,  who  mixed  ideas  borrowed  from  Plato,  from  Zoroaster* 
and  even  from  India,  with  the  teachings  of  the  Rabbis  and  the  doctrines  of  the 
Redeemer ;  and  endeavoured  to  render  them  acceptable  to  the  Church,  by  clothing 
them  in  a  Hebrew  or  Christian  phraseology. 
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succour  or  punish  us  according  to  his 
orders.** 

And  St.   Aagu8tine>  whom  Leslie 

Suotesy  represents  the  heathens  as  thus 
eclaruigy  in  their  own  defence,   on 
this  point : — 

"  Non  colimus  maladsmonia;  angelos 
qios  dicitis,  ipsos  et  nos  colimus,  virtu- 
t€8  Dei  Magm  et  mysteria  Dei  Magni.'* 

"  We  do  not  worship  evil  demons  or 
spirits,  but  we  worship  those  whom  you 
(Christians)  call  angels,  the  powers 
of  the  Great  God,  and  the  mysteries 
of  the  Great  God," 

And  this  is  precisely  the  sense  in 
which  St.  Paul  everywhere  employs 
the  word  daimons,  viz.,  as  supposed 
inferior  numina  or  ministering  powers, 
standing  in  the  middle  hettoixt  the  Su^ 
preme  God  and  man.  Nowhere  does 
the  apostle,  as  St.  Augustine  and  the 
Others  did,  assert  that  these  dainuma 
were  devils,  or  evil  spirits.  lie  con- 
demns, indeed,  everywhere  the  wor- 
ship of  any  but  the  one  Grod ;  and  the 
acknowlec^ment  of,  or  fellowship  with, 
any  other  intermediate  protecting  or 
interceding  power,  standing  in  the  mid" 
die  betwixt  tne  Supreme  God  and  man, 
than  the  one  mediator  between  God 
and  roan,  the  man  Jesus  Christ.  He 
condemns,  therefore,  as  alike  opposed 
to  this  single  worship,  and  this  one 
mediation,  the  two  kindred  forms  of 
error,  that  of  the  Gnostics  worshipping 
and  depending  on  the  mediation  of 
angels,  and  that  of  the  heathens  wor- 
shipping and  depending  on  the  media- 
tion of  daimoTis,  or  Dii  medioxumi. 
The  error  was  in  essence  the  same. 
For  what,  in  reality,  were  the  dairao- 
niac  powers  worshipped  by  the  Gen- 
tiles— what  were  these  Dii  niedioxumi, 
these  powers  and  mysteries  of  the  Great 
God,  out  another  name  for  the  divine 
emanations  of  the  Gnostics  ?  And  as  St. 
Paul,  on  account  of  the  latter  claiming 
to  be  identical  with  the  angelic  Seph- 
iroth  of  the  Jews,  condemns  them 
under  the  Jewish  phraseology  of  an- 
gels ;  so,  in  condemning  the  Gentile 
error,  he  employs  that  term  which  the 
Gentiles  themselves  used  to  denote  an 
inferior  divinity  or  angelic  power, 
namely,  the  term  daimon ;  and  he 
employs  it,  beyond  all  question,  in  a 
GentQe  sense. 

Let  us  examine  carefully  the  apos- 
tle's language  regarding  the  eating  and 


drinking  of  things  offered  to  idols : — 
*'  We  know  that  an  idol  is  nothing  in 
the  world,  and  that  there  is  none  other 
God  but  one.  For  though  there  be 
that  are  called  gods,  whether  in  heaven 
or  in  earth  (as  there  be  gods  many  and 
lords  many)  ;  but  to  us  there  is  but  one 
God,  the  Father,  of  whom  are  all 
things,  and  we  in  him  ;  and  one  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  are  all  things, 
and  we  by  him.  Howbeit  there  is  not 
in  every  man  that  knowledge^  for  some, 
with  conscience  of  the  idol  unto  this 
hour,  eat  it  as  a  thing  offered  unto  an 
idol,  and  their  conscience,  being  weak, 
is  defiled."—!  Cor.  viii.  4-7. 

Now  what,  we  would  here  ask,  is 
meant  by  the  conscience  being  weak, 
or  by  eating  with  conscience  of  the  idolf 
This  scrupulosity,  which  proceeded 
from  deficiency  of  knowledge,  could 
not  refer  to  any  deliberate  and  volun- 
tary worship,  either  of  the  material 
idol,  or  of  the  power  supposed  to  be 
tabernacled  in,  or  represented  by  it ; 
for  these  had  been  manifest  sins  against 
the  first  and  second  commandments, 
which  no  amount  of  knowledge  could 
render  less  sinful — sins,  too,  unlikely 
to  have  been  committed  by  these  con- 
verts, who  are  represented  not  as  wick- 
ed, but  only  as  unenlightened,  and,  in 
consequence,  scrupulous.  This  weak- 
ness of  conscience,  therefore,  this  eat- 
ing with  conscience  of  the  idol  unto 
this  hour,  must  refer  to  those  converts 
who,  still  imagining  the  idol  to  be 
really  and  truly  something  in  the 
world,  felt  it  wrong  to  eat  of  the  meat 
and  drink  of  the  cup  offered  to  it,  lest 
this  act,  which  was  held  of  a  sacra- 
mental character,  might  involve  some 
constructive  worship,  some  religious 
connexion,  some  spiritual  fellowship, 
with  that  inferior  numen,  whom  they 
still  supposed  to  be  a  true  existence, 
either  innerent  in,  or  represented  by, 
the  material  idol.  And  such  a  scruple 
nothing  but  the  knowledge  to  which 
St.  Paul  alludes,  of  the  utter  nothing- 
ness of  an  idol  in  the  world — of  there 
being  but  one  God,  and  but  one  Lord 
and  Mediator  between  God  and  man 
— and  that,  consequently,  all  other 
gods,  and  lords,  and  mediating  numi- 
na, were  absolutely  nonentities  in  the 
universe  to  him  who  held  these  two 
fast — could  suffice  to  remove.  Al- 
though, therefore,  **  meat  commendeth 
us  not  to  God,  for  neither  if  we  eat 
are  we  the  better,  neither  if  we  eat 
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not  are  we  the  worse  ;**  although  the 
mere  eating,  to  those  who  had  know- 
ledge, was  no  sin  in  itself,  and  on  their 
own  account,  St.  Paul  adds,  "  Take 
heed  lest  by  any  means  this  liberty  of 
yours  become  a  stumbliTig-bloch  to  tliem 
that  are  weak.  For,  if  any  man  see 
thee,  which  hast  knowledge,  sit  at  meat 
in  the  idol's  temple,  shall  not  the  con- 
science of  him  which  is  weak  be  em- 
boldened to  eat  those  things  which  are 
offered  to  idols;  and  through  thy  know- 
ledge shall  the  weak  brother  perish, 
for  whom  Christ  died"  (v.  9,  11).  But 
how  perish,  if  there  be  intrinsically  no 
sin  in  the  action  ?  By  violating,  or, 
as  it  is  said  in  the  above  quotation, 
defiling  his  own  weak  conscience ;  by 
doing  that  which  he  fears  is  wrong, 
which  he  is  not  firmly  persuaded  is 
lawful,  according  to  that  imperishable 
canon  of  the  conscience,  contnined  in 
the  concluding  words  of  the  subjoined 
extract  —  words  so  often  misunder- 
stood, so  often  quoted  isolated  from 
their  context,  and  applied  in  a  doc- 
trinal sense  to  an  intellectual  belief; 
but  which,  read  with  that  context,  con- 
tain the  sum  and  essence  of  a  consci- 
entious morality, and  clearly  mean,  that 
whatever  we  do  with  the  least  doubt 
or  scruple,  without  a  full  persuasion 
of  its  being  right,  is  thereby  alone  sin 
to  us — because,  however  intrinsically 
innocent,  we  thereby  violate  our  con- 
science, and  go  on  to  do,  when  the.  in- 
ternal monitor,  devoid  of  knowledge, 
but  ffuthfu),  commands  us  to  refrain. 

**  Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded 
in  his  oum  mind,  Rom  xiv.  5 ;  there  is 
nothing  unclean  of  itself:  but,  to  him 
that  esteemeth  anything  unclean^  to  him 
it  is  unclean,  v.  14 — ^he  that  doubteth 
is  damned,  [condemned],  if  he  eat, 
because  he  eateth  not  of  faith,  [not 
fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind  of  its 
being  lawful]  :  for,  whatsoever  is  not 
of  faith,  is  sin,"  v..  23. 

Thus,  therefore,  in  the  foregoing 
passage  from  1  Cor.  viii.,  St.  Paul, 
maintaining  the  absolute  nothingness 
of  idols  in  the  world — which  he  could 
hardly  have  done,  were  they  the  real 
tabernacles  of  evil  spirits — yet  counsels 
the  enlightened  brethren  to  abstain 
fi»om  eating  meats  offered  to  them, 
out  of  tenderness  to  the  weak  con- 
sciences of  the  unenlightened.  But, 
in  chap.  x.  of  the  same  epistle  he  re- 
turns to  the  subject,  and  advances 
another  argument,  grounded  upon  the 


effect  such  otherwise  innocent  partici- 
pation would  have,  and  the  infidelity 
it  would  apparently  imply  to  their  own 
Lord,  in  a  sphere  where  the  Gentile 
ideas  regarding  the  power,  ministry* 
tion,  and  mediation  of  dcdmons,  or  a 
multitude  of  intermediate  secondary 
deities,  prevailed.  It  is  true,  argues 
the  apostle,  that  the  material  idol  itself 
is  nothing  in  the  world :  and  that 
which  is  offered  in  sacrifice  to  idols  is 
nothing.  But,  though  this  be  so, 
what  are  the  ideas  connected  with 
these  things  ?  What  is  the  bdief  and 
intention  of  the  Gentiles  in  sacrific- 
ing ?  The  things  which  they  sacrifice 
they  sacrifice  not  to  God — not  to  that 
one  only  supreme  God,  the  Father 
whom  we  worship ;  but  to  dedntont; 
to  a  multitude  of  inferior  numina — of 
those  that  are  called  gods,  whether  in 
heaven,  or  in  earth  (viii.  5) — to  tbe 
powers  and  mysteries  of  the  great 
God — to  Dii  Medioxumi,  or  inferior 

ministering  and  mediating  powers 

standing  in  the  middle  betwixt  the 
supreme  Ood  and  man.-» The  worship 
of  such  mediate  ministering  powers, 
or  inferior  gods,  whether  called,  as  by 
the  Manichean,  and  other  Gnostic 
sects,  who  adopted  a  Persian  and 
Jewish  phraseology,  angels ;  or,  as  bj 
the  Greek  Gentiles,  didmaus — the 
apostle  everywhere  condemns,  pro- 
nouncing it  an  intruding  into  thoM 
things  which  we  have  not  seen,  and 
an  abandoning  of  the  Head.  Every- 
where he  preaches  the  Onb  God,  and 
the  One  Mediator  between  God  and 
man,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other. 
And,  as  the  partaking  of  the  meats, 
and  the  cup,  offered  to  these  idols, 
would  have  symbolized,  both  to  the 
Christian  devoid  of  knowledge,  and 
weak  in  conscience,  and  who  eat  with 
conscience  of  the  idol  unto  this  hour ; 
and  to  the  Gentiles  who  performed 
and  assisted  at  the  sacrifice,  and  wit- 
nessed the  subsequent  participation 
on  the  part  of  the  Christians—an  ac- 
knowledgment of,  and  a  sacrificial  fel- 
lowship with  these  dcnmons,  or  secon- 
dary mediating  gods,  would  have  been 
inconsistent,  therefore,  and  incom- 
patible with  that  fellowship  which  they 
had  with  their  own  Lord,  by  the 
broken  bread,  which  was  the  partak- 
ing of  his  body — and  the  cup  of  bless- 
ing, which  was  the  communion  of  his 
blood ;  would  have  been,  in  the  face 
of  the  Gentile  world,  a  treason  against. 
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and  a  renunciation  of  Christ's  sole 
mediatorship^  and  a  pernioioas  sanc- 
tion to  the  Gentile  belief  in^  and 
dependance  on>  this  multitude  of  in« 
ferior  mediating  divinities  ;  the  apostle 
would  not  have  them  hold^  even  in 
appearance,  a  fellowship  with  these; 
and  would  wish  them  to  refrain  from 
participations^  the  intention  and  ideas 
attached  to  which,  by  the  Gentiles, 
were  a  contradiction  of,  and  wholly 
incompatible  with  those  symbolized  in 
their  own  holy  sacrament.  *'  What  say 
J,  then  ?  that  the  idol  is  anything  ?  or 
that  which  is  offered  in  sacrince  to 
idols  is  anything?  But  I  say,  that 
the  things  which  the  Gentiles  sacrifice, 
they  sacrifice  to  daimons,  and  not  to 
God — and  I  would  not  that  ye  should 
have  fellowship  with  daimons.  Ye 
cannot  drink  the  cup  of  the  Lord, 
and  the  cup  of  daimons.  Ye  cannot 
be  partakers  of  the  Lord's  table,  and 
of  the  table  of  daimons.  Do  we  pro- 
voke the  Lord  to  jealousy?"^!  Cor. 
X.  19,  22.  Now,  jealousy  would  not 
be  the  term  for  the  sentiment  which 
their  conduct  would  jastly  excite,  if 
these  participations  constituted  a  wor- 
ship of,  and  sacramental  fellowship 
with,  infernal  spirits.  Such  a  crime 
were  the  most  deliberate  apostasy  and 
worship  of  Satan.  But  the — even 
apparent  and  constructive — acknow- 
ledgment of  and  holding  fellowship  with 
any  but  the  One  Mediator,  through 
whom  they  had  fellowship  with  the 
One  God  the  Father ;  this  infidelity— 
before  the  eyes  of  the  Gentile  world— 
to  their  own  Lord,  is  appropriately 
described  as  provocative  of  jealousy 
in  Him  who  loved  them,  and  washed 
them  in  his  blood,  and  would  have 
their  undivided  love  in  return.  **  All 
things,"  adds  the  apostle,  immediately 
after  the  above  passage,  "  are  lawful 
for  me,  but  all  things  are  not  expe^ 
dient."  And  why  ?  Because  "  all 
things  edify  not.  Let  no  man  seek  his 
own,  but  every  man  another's  wealth 
(welfare),"  v.  23, 24.  Thus,  it  is  clear 
that  the  prohibitive  counsel  is  given, 
not  on  account  of  anything  intrinsic-^ 
any  real  fellowship  with  daimons^ia 
the  act  itself;  but  on  account  of  its  ef- 
fect upon  the  mind  and  belief  of  otheirs. 
*'  Whatsoever  is  sold  in  the  shambles, 
that  eat,  asking  no  questions  for  con- 
science sake" — but,  "  If  any  of  them 
that  believe  not  (t.  e.,  any  of  the 
Gentiles)  bid  you  to  a  feast,  and  ye 
VOL.  XXXII. — NO.  CXC. 


be  disposed  to  go ;  whatsoever  is  set 
before  you,  eat,  asking  no  questions 
for  conscience  sake.  But  if  any  man 
say  unto  you,  this  is  offered  iu 
sacrifice  unto  idols,  eat  not,  fitr  his 
sake  that  shewed  it,  and  for  conscience 
sake ;— conscience,  I  say,  not  thine 
own,  but  of  the  other ;  for  why  is  my 
liberty  judged  of  another  man's  con- 
science? For,  if  I  by  grace  be  a 
partaker,  why  am  I  evil-spoken  of  for 
that  for  which  I  give  thanks  ?" — 1  Cor. 
X.  27,  30. 

From  the  whole  of  the  above,  it  is 
apparent  that  there  was  no  intrinsic 
evil  in  eating  meats  offered  to  idols. 
The  evil  arose,  first,  when  those  who 
had  not  this  knowledge — viz.,  that  an 
idol  is  nothing  in  the  world,  and  that 
there  is  but  one  God,  and  one  Lord, 
and  Mediator — eating  with  conscience 
of  the  idol,  defiled  their  weak  con- 
science. Secondly,  when  those  who 
had  knowledge,  by  eating  those  meats 
in  the  idol's  temple,  or  elsewhere,  in 
presence  of  the  wesdc,  emboldened  the 
latter,  by  their  example,  to  sin  against 
their  own  secret  scruples  and  convic- 
tions. Thirdly,  when  those  more  en- 
lightened Christians,  by  participating 
in  meats  offered  to  idols,  in  presence 
of  the  Gentiles,  whether  in  the  idol's 
temple,  or  in  the  house  of  the  heathen 
entertainer  after  some  one  had  said, 
«  This  is  sacrificed  to  idols"— (for, 
this  may  be  either  the  warning  of  a 
scrupulous  Christian,  or  a  declaration 
and  invitation  to  the  sacrificial  particl- 

Eation,  on  the  part  of  the  Gentile 
ost) — when  they,  by  such  sacramen- 
tal participation,  in  presence  of  the 
Gentiles,  lent  the  apparent  sanction  of 
their  example  to  the  belief  in,  and 
worship  of,  and  dependance  on,  and 
fellowship  with,  a  multitude  of  dai- 
mons, t.  e,,  of  subordinate  gods  and 
mediators,  instead  of  signiMng,  by 
their  refusal,  and  reirainmg  nrom  par- 
ticipations connected — by  religious  as- 
sociations  and  rites — with  such  ideas, 
their  belief  in,  and  worship  of  the  one 
sole  God — and  their  dependance  on, 
and  fellowship  with,  the  one  sole  Me- 
diator between  God  and  man.  For, 
had  their  offerings  been  reaUy  made 
to,  and  really  received  by  wicked 
spirits — diaboioi — truly  elisting  in  or 
about  the  idols,  as  the  patristic  church 
believed — and  had  a  participation  in 
them,  as  in  that  case  it  must  have 
done«-constituted  a  real  sacramental 
2g 
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fellowship  with  such  diabohi,cou\d  the 
apostle's  eating  have  heen  thus  harm 
less  ?  Could  he  hy  grace  have  been 
a  partaker,  and  have  given  thanks? 
Undoubtedly  not. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  accordant 
is  our  interpretation  with  the  language 
of  St.  Paul  on  another  occasion,  when 
he  addressed  the  Athenians  from  the 
Hill  of  Mars,  as  related  in  Acts,  xvii. 
We  are  there  told  that  "his  spirit 
was  stirred  in  him,  when  he  saw  the 
city  wholly  given  to  idolatry"  (v.  16)  ; 
and  thus  he  addressed  its  inhabitants 
(v.  22) — "  Ye  men  of  Athens,  I  per- 
ceive that  in  all  things  ye  are  too  su- 
perstitivus/*  In  the  original,  deisi- 
c2aimon-esterous  puri^«/^»irrt(0i/f],  a 
word  which  signifies  literally  **  over- 
given  to  fear  or  reverence  daimons" — 
t.e,  (according  to  the  belief  of  the 
Athenians,  to  whom  this  language  is 
addressed)  mediate  celestial  powers, 
superior  to,  and  exercising  providence 
over  man,  but  inferior  to  the  supreme 
and  highest  God :  for  such  the  multi- 
tude of  deities  worshipped  by  the  hea- 
thens, whose  shrines  rose  on  every  side 
of  the  speaker  and  his  auditory,  con- 
fessedly were,  according  to  their  own 
account*  And  thus  Leslie  says,  upon 
this  very  passage  : — *'  They  (the  Athe- 
nians) bad  blended  the  worship  of  God 
with  these  inferior  gods  or  demons, 
which  was  their  superstition,  for  so 
tha  word  signifies — lu^Hm/Anta. — the 
fear  of  these  demons."  And  again — 
"  They  owned  these  to  be  lesser  gods, 
and  only  the  virtues  Sind  potcers  of  the 
Great  God."  To  proceed,  however, 
with  the  Apostle's  address  :—•*•'  For, 
as  I  passed  by,  and  beheld  your  devo- 
tions, t  found  an  altar  with  this  in- 
ftcription — to  the  unknown  God"  (v. 
83).  This  is  the  proof  St.  Paul  ad- 
duces. So  addicted  were  they  to  fear 
and  propitiate  by  their  worship  a  mul- 
titude of  these  daimons  or  celestial 
protectors,  that,  lest  perhaps  they  had 
missed,  and  should  incur  the  anger  of 
any,  they  bad  erected  and  dedicated 
Ihis  altar  to  the  unknown  God.  Now, 
it  is  self-evident  that  St.  Paul  here 
attaches  to  the  idea  of  daimon,  which 
is  embodied  in  the  word  he  makes  use 
of,  not  the  sense  of  a  wicked,  infernal 
spirit,  but  the  favourable  sense  of  the 
Athenians  themselves — viz.,  a  subor- 
dinate celestial  power — an  angelic 
protector  and  mediator — using  tho 
word  angelic  to  denote  the  nature  in- 


termediate between  God  and  man. 
And  what  is  the  remedy  he  proposes, 
to  cure  them  of  this  servile  fear  and 
propitiation  of  subordinate  daimoniac 
powers  —  this  **  voluntary  humility" 
and  "  worshipping  of  angels  ?"  Pre- 
cisely that  which  he  holds  forth  in  all 
his  writings.  Taking  advantage  of 
the  inscription  to  the  unknown  god, 
he  makes  this  happy  transition — , 
"  Whom,  therefore,  ye  ignorantly 
worship,  him  I  declare  unto  you — God 
that  made  the  world,"  &c.  And  then 
he  leads  them  gradually,  and  with 
consummate  skill,  to  that  *'  day  when 
he  will  judge  the  world  in  righteous- 
ness, BY  that  man  whom  HE  HATH  OE- 

DAiNED,  whereof  he  hath  given  assu- 
rance unto  all  men,  in  that  he  hath 
raised  him  from  the  dead'*  (v.  31). 
Thus,  whether  he  warn  against  Gnos- 
tic errors,  or  caution  against  wound- 
ing weak  brethren's  consciences,  and 
countenancing  the  Gentiles  in  their 
false  belief  and  worship,  by  an  inexpe- 
dient participation  in  the  meats  sacri- 
ficed by  the  latter,  as  they  themselves 
supposed  and  intended,  to  a  multitude 
of  daimons,  or  secondary  celestial 
powers,  or  preach  to  the  dmnum- 
fearing  Athenians,  or  refer  to  the 
revival  of  this  (iaimon-worship  in  the 
latter  times,  one  idea  is  ever  upper- 
most in  his  mind,  one  theme  upon  his 
tongue — the  one  true  God,  and  the 
one  Mediator  between  God  and  man : 
the  renunciation  of  that  voluntary  hu« 
mility  or  self-abasement,  which  deem- 
ed itself  unworthy  of  access  to  the 
Most  High  ;  of  all  worshipping  of  an- 
gels ;  of  all  reverence  of  and  fellow- 
ship with  daimonSf  or  secondary  celes- 
tial mediators ;  or  with  any  divine 
powers  short  of  the  very  highest.  He 
would  raise  man  above  all  this,  and 
place  him  on  that  elevated  position  in 
the  celestial  hierarchy,  which  Christ 
had  purchased  fur  him  by  his  death. 
He  would  have  him  hold  the  Head, 
admit  of  no  spiritual  fellowship  but 
that  of  his  own  Lor^i ;  and,  having 
this  great  High  Priest,  he  would  have 
him  go  boldly  unto  the  throne  of 
grace,  and  prepare  himself  to  judge 
angels,  rather  than  worship  them.  In 
all  these  views,  as  propounded  and  en- 
forced, in  different  forms  of  speech, 
upon  three  or  four  different  classes  of 
men,  there  is  a  wonderful  elevation 
and  harmony,  which,  if  not  utterly 
destroyed,  is  at  least  very  much  low- 
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ered,  bj  the  popular  sense  of  deml 
given  to  the  term  daimon^  as  used  in 
the  passages  we  have  been  discussing. 
Now,  as  St.  Paul  uses  the  term  dai- 
mon  in  this  Gentile  or  Pagan  sense,  in 
special  connexion  with  the  idol-worship 
of  the  old  Pagan  world  which  prevail- 
ed in  his  own  time,  and,  in  1  Tim.  iv. 
1,  in  reference  to  the  revived  Pagan 
notions  of  subordinate  mediators,  fore- 
told by  the  Spirit  for  the  apostasy  of 
the  latter  times ;  so  the  author  of  the 
Revelations  applies  it  in  precisely  a 
similar  sense,  in  connexion  with  the 
idol-worship  of  this  corrupt  and  Pa- 
ganized Christianity.  In  this  sense 
only  can  we,  consistently  with  the 
truth  of  prophecy,  and  the  facts  of  ec- 
clesiastical history,  understand  the 
word  daimonia,  as  used  in  Rev.  ix.  20 
— **  And  the  rest  of  the  men — yet  re- 
pented not  of  the  work  of  their  hands, 
that  they  should  worship  devils  [dau 
mons]9  and  idols  of  gold  and  silver,** 
&c.  For  this  passage  occurs  in  the 
description  of  events  which  follow  the 
sounding  of  the  sixth  angel's  trumpet, 
and  refers,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
all  commentators,  to  the  judgments  in- 
flicted upon  the  corrupted  nations  of 
Christendom,  more  especially,  per- 
haps, the  Eastern  churches,  by  the  in- 
vasions of  the  Arabian,  Turkish,  and 
Tartar  hordes,  symbolized,  in  the  pro- 
phecy, by  the  loosing  of  "  the  four  an- 
gels, which  are  bound  in  the  great 
river  Euphrates,  which  were  prepared 
for  an  hour,  and  a  day,  and  a  month, 
and  a  year,  for  to  slay  the  third  part 
of  men.'*  Now,  none  of  the  Christians 
of  the  Eastern,  the  African,  or  the 
Spanish  Churches,  upon  whom  this 
judgment  principally  fell,  or  indeed  of 
any  Christian  Church  whatever,  since 
the  first  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  have 
ever  been  guilty  of  worshipping  devils 
or  infernal  spirits.  But  a  very  large 
portion  of  Christendom,  both  East  and 
West,  fell  into  the  worship  of  daimons 
or  intermediate  beings — namely,  of 
angels,  and  deified  or  canonized  men 
and  women,  and  conjoined  with  this 
the  use  and  worship,  or  veneration,  of 
images,  or  idols  of  gold  and  silver,  &c. 
This,  therefore,  must  be  the  sin  here 
imputed  to  them,  since  the  other  never 
existed.  Here,  therefore,  also,  as  in 
1  Tim.  iv.  1,  and  1  Cor.  x.  20,  21, 
daimon  means  something  very  different 
from  devil  in  our  sense,  and  had  better 
have  been  rendered  by  (kemon,  or  some 


other  word  which  would  have  marked 
its  distinction  from  diabolos. 

As  for  the  "three  unclean  spirits 
like  frogs,'*  that  are  called  "  the  spi- 
rits of  daimons'*  in  Rev.  xvi.  13,  14, 
they  must  denote  wicked  doctrines  or 

Erinciples,  and  not  individuals ;  for 
ow  could  one  personal  spirit  come 
out  of  the  mouth  of  another  ?  Com- 
mentators are,  we  believe,  agreed  upon 
this  point,  that  the  going  forth  of  these 
three  spirits  "  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
dragon,  and  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
beast,  and  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
falsd  prophet,"  symbolizes  the  simul- 
taneous rise  and  spread  of  three  diffe- 
rent forms  of  evil  principle  over  the 
earth.  This  interpretation  we  shall 
vindicate  upon  gp*ound8  not  before 
brought  forward,  which  will  place  the 
nassage  in  a  new,  and,  we  trust,  a 
fuller  light. 

If  it  should  be  asked  why  they  are 
designated  "  unclean  spirits" — mtvfutra, 
like  frogs — the  spirits  of  daimons,  work- 
ing miracles,  we  would  point  to  the 
part  which  they  enact  on  the  prophe- 
tic scroll.  They  "  go  forth  unto  the 
kings  of  the  earth  and  of  the  whole 
world,  to  gather  them  to  the  battle  of 
that  great  day  of  God  Almighty." 
Now  if,  as  we  have  shown,  or,  as  we 
hope  to  show  before  we  conclude  this 
paper,  the  term  daimon,  everywhere 
in  the  New  Testament,  except  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles, 
by  whom  it  is  used  in  a  Gentile  or 
Pagan  sense,  and  in  that  passage  of 
Revelations,  which,  referring  to  a  Pa- 
gan  condition  of  apostate  Christendom* 
to  a  worship  of  daimoniac  mediators, 
and  of  idols  or  images,  employs  the 
term  in  the  same  Pagan  sense  and  con- 
nexion, if  everywhere  else  it  indicates 
the  phenomena  of  some  species  of  lu- 
nacy, madness,  epilepsy,  or  other  dis- 
ease, manifested  by  convulsive  action 
and  mental  derangement  (as  we,  from 
association,  to  this  day,  say  "he  is 
possessed,"  to  express  extravagant  and 
unaccountable  conduct) — if  the  phrase 
"  unclean  spirit,"  constantly  used  as 
synonymous  with  daimon,  is,  as  we 
have  seen  above,  but  another  name — 
among  the  Jews  as  among  the  Hin- 
doos— for  affections  either  of  a  luna- 
tic, an  epileptic,  or  an  hysteric  type, 
from  the  abandonment  of  clothes,  and 
other  acts  and  habits  of  an  uncleanly 
and  repulsive  character,  which  persons 
thu&  affected  commonly  exhibit ;  and 
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if  the  prophet  mean  to  designate  the 
sudden  rise^  and  contagious,  and,  as  it 
were»  coDVulsionarj,  propagation  of 
n^ild  principles  and  doctrines,  whether 
of  political  phrenzy,  or  social  madness^ 
or  spiritual  delusion,  circulating  from 
city  to  city,  from  throne  to  throne, 
with  electric  speed  and  galvanic  ac- 
tion, literally  convulsing  the  world, 
producing  in  a  few  days  the  revolutions 
and  changes  which  centuries  of  syste- 
matic effort  in  man's  regular  progress 
were  necessary  to  accomplish,  and 
boding  the  catastrophe  of  universal 
war  and  confusion  upon  earth,  may  we 
not  recognise  a  most  just  and  appro- 
priate picture,  of  such  a  startling 
phase  in  the  world's  hbtory,  in  the 
striking  words  which  he  employs,  with- 
out supposing  that  any  personal  fallen 
angel  is  at  aU  designated  ?  And,  fur- 
ther, have  we  not,  apparently,  some 
reason  to  fear>  from  the  signs  in  the 
heaven  and  upon  the  earth,  that  the 
exodus  of  these  three — spirits  of  dot* 
mons — these  three  contagious  and  con- 
vulsing phrenzies — ^has  already  com- 
menced in  these  our  days  ? 

It  is  a  curious  point,  that  nowhere 
in  the  New  Testament,  nowhere,  in- 
deed, in  the  whole  Bible,  is  there  indi- 
cated any  connexion  or  resemblance 
between  Satan,  the  diabolos,  or  proper 
devil — who  is  called  "  the  wicked  one,*' 
**the  dragon,*'  and  **the  serpent" — 
and  these  daimons,  such  as  would  lead 
us  to  conclude  them  personal  wicked 
spirits,  similar  to  him  in  his  moral  na- 
ture, and  obedient  to  his  will ;  or  to 
infer  any  relation  whatever  to  exist 
between  them,  other  than  that  by  which 
they,  in  common  with  death,  and  sick- 
ness, and  infirmity,  and  all  other  hu- 
man misery,  and  even  serpents  and 
scorpions,  and  the  unwilling  subjection 
of  the  creature  to  vanity  and  the  bon- 
dage of  corruption,  and  the  groaning 
and  travailing  of  the  whole  creation, 
are  represented  as  a  result  and  a  por- 
tion of  his  permitted  power  upon  earth. 
Never  are  they  termed  his  ministers. 
Whenever  the  fallen  spirits  who  obey 
the  behests  of  Satan  are  alluded  to, 
they  are  called  **  his  angels.'*  Thus, 
in  Matt.  xxv.  41,  we  read,  "  Depart 
from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting 
fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  [diabolos] 
and  his  angeU,*^  So  also  in  Rev. 
xii.  7,  *^  And  the  dragon  fought,  and 
his  angels  ;*'  and  v.  9,  *<  And  the  great 
dragon  was  cast  out,  that  old  serpent, 


called  the  devil  [dkibolos']^  and  Satan* 
which  deceiveth  the  whole  world  ;  he 
was  cast  out  into  the  earth,  and  his 
angels  [not  dcdmons']  were  cast  out 
with  him.'* 

But  there  is  one  other  important 
passage  that  must  not  be  passed  over, 
and  which,  being  apparentuf  the  strong- 
est, we  have  reserved  to  the  last.  St. 
James  says — Epistle  ii.  19 — <' The 
devils  Idaimons']  also  believe,  and 
tremble."  This,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
seems,  at  first  sight,  very  much  op- 
posed to  the  views  we  have  been  pro- 
posing ;  and  yet,  it  is  but  a  seeming 
opposition,  which,  upon  consideration, 
entirely  disappears,  or  rather  is  changed 
into  a  confirmation.  For  is  not  the 
apostle  here  alluding  to  the  very  belief 
and  confessions  made  by  the  dedmomacM 
and  pythonic  spirits,  both  to  our  Lord 
and  to  St.  Paul,  as  formerly  noticed, 
and  doubtless  to  the  other  apostles 
also,  when  sent  forth  to  heal  the  sick 
and  cast  out  dmmonsf  And  does  not  the 
trembling,  spoken  of  by  St.  James,  re- 
fer to  that  convulsive  tremor  and 
shuddering  which  was  the  unfiiiling 
indication  and  accompaniment  of  a 
paroxysm  of  the  daimoruac  disord^*, 
which,  it  will  be  found,  is  the  charac- 
teristic symptom  of  the  approach  of 
the  afflatus  to  the  Hindoo  Pythonics 
of  the  present  day,  and  which  is  the 
common  symptom  attending  the  acces- 
sion of  epileptic,  hysteric,  and  similar 
convulsive  seizures?  The  history  of 
the  convulsionaries,  and  of  the  first 
quakers  [p'emblers']9  show  the  invari- 
able connexion  that  exists  between 
convulsive  action  of  the  body,  and  spi- 
ritual exaltation  of  whatever  kind, 
whether  hysteric,  enthusiastic,  or  what 
the  Jews  considered  daimaniac  After 
having  witnessed  the  phenomena  of 
Hindoo  possession,  and  looking  to  the 
sense  in  which  these  words  daimon  and 
dainumiac  are  so  invariably  employed 
in  the  Gospels,  we  believe  the  ^rego- 
ing  to  be  the  true  sense — or,  at  least, 
a  very  probable  explanation — of  the 
passage.  And  should  this  interpreta- 
tion appear  strange,  as,  doubtless, from 
its  novelty  it  may,  we  would  pray  those 
who  doubt  its  correctness  to  look  into 
the  church  history  of  the  first  ages, 
to  mark  the  importance  attached — as 
in  the  case  of  SS.  Gervasius  and 
Protanius  before  alluded  to — to  the 
trembling,  and  convulsions,  and  horri- 
fied cries  of  the  daimoniacs  at  the 
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ugfat*  or  touchy  or  approach  of  relics,  for 
the  testing  of  which  they  were  retained 
as  a  sort  of  spiritual  alembic— to  note 
the  degree  of  conclusive  proof  which 
this  shuddering  testimony  was  supposed 
to  afford ;  and  then  to  say>  is  not  this 
the  terrified  credence,  the  believing 
and  trembling  of  the  daimons,  to  which 
St.  James  refers?  Was  the  apostle 
alluding  to  what  passes  in  the  world  of 
spirits  among  the  fallen  angels,  of  which 
our  Lord  himself  never  vouchsafes  a 
hint,  and  to  which,  were  they  even 
revealed  to  himself,  St.  James  could 
hardly  refer  as  an  argument  calculated 
to  influence  forcibly  those  he  was  ad- 
dressing ?  Or  was  he  not,  rather,  re- 
ferring to  the  fearful  cries,  and  the 
confessions  made  amid  tremblings  and 
convulsions  of  the  frame,  by  parties 
under  the  daimoniac  paroxysm,  which 
they  had  all,  probably,  frequently  wit- 
nessed ;  and  which  they,  as  well  as  he, 
in  common  with  their  times,  believed 
to  proceed  from  tabernacling  daimons  f 
We  find  this  very  mode  of  speech, 
this  treating  the  acts  of  the  possessed, 
as  if  performed  immediately,  and  al- 
most visibly,  by  the  daimons  them- 
selves, in  many  other  portions  of  the 
New  Testament.  Thus,  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  Gadarene  daimoniac  al- 
ready quoted,  Mark,  v.  10,  we  read, 
"  He  [the  possessed]  besought  him 
much  that  he  would  not  send  them 
[the  daimons']  out  of  the  country.**  But 
immediately  afterwards,  v.  12,  the  man 
is  lost  sight  of  altogether,  and  the  dai* 
mans  are  introduced  as  the  sole  actors. 
**  All  the  devils  [daimons']  besought 
him,  saying.  Send  us  into  the  swine.'* 
And  so,  also,  in  Matt.  viii.  31.  <<  So 
the  devils  [daimons]  besought  him, 
saying.  If  thou  cast  us  out,  suffer  us 
to  g^  away  into  the  herd  of  swine.*' 
If  we  may,  and  must  understand  the 
entreaty  here  nakedly  described  as  one 
made  by  the  daimons,  to  mean  an 
entreaty  preferred  in  the  persona- 
lity, indeed,  of  daimons,  but  through 
the  bodily  form  and  organs  of  pos- 
sessed man,  may  we  not  with  equal  jus- 
tice^ must  we  not  upon  consistent  prin- 
ciples of  interpretation,  understand  the 
belief  of  the  daimons  alluded  to  by  St. 
James,  to  be  a  belief,  expressed,  indeed, 
in  like  manner,  in  the  personality  of 
daimons,  but  through  the  frame  and 
mouth  of  possessed  man  also,  the  very 
addition  of  trembling,  or  convulsive 
shuddering,  being  an  emphatic  cha- 


racteristic of  that  condition ;  and  the 
revelations  of  this  condition — when 
raan*s  own  consciousness,  turned  back 
from  and  blinded  to  the  relations  of 
the  outer  world,  and  losing,  or  bewil- 
dered as  to  his  own  true  identity,  may 
only  be  the  more  awakened  to  an  in- 
tuitive and  perhaps  painful  perception 
of  the  reality  of  deity,  and  the  awful  beau- 
ty of  holiness — ^the  revelations  of  such 
a  condition  constituting,  possibly,  as  we 
before  suggested,  as  true,  nay,  more  true 
and  unexceptionable  testimonies  to  the 
truth  of  the  divine  existence,  than  ut- 
terances proceeding  from  the  angels 
of  him  who  is  the  father  of  lies — 
spirits  irreparably  lost,  and  therefore 
irretrievably  wicked  ;  whose  sole  and 
eternal  thought  and  feeling  towards 
God  and  his  beloved,  must  be  hopeless 
hatred ;  whose  eternal  word,  denial ; 
whose  eternal  action,  the  endeavour  to 
destroy  his  works,  and  mar  the  pur- 
poses of  his  love  ? 

But  we  do  not  wish,  nor  is  it  requi- 
site, to  press  this  point  of  criticaWn- 
terpretation  any  further.  We  are 
profoundly  impressed  with  the  marked 
distinction,  which  is  everywhere  pre- 
served in  the  original  of  the  New 
Testament — as  we  imagine  every  Greek 
scholar  must  be — between  the  two 
terms,  diabolos  and  daimon.  We  see 
in  the  former  everywhere  indicated  a 
being,  whose  nature  is  morally  wicked ; 
in  the  latter  we  see  denoted — when 
not  applied  by  St.  Paul,  in  the  Greek 
sense,  to  the  mediate  divinities  wor- 
shipped by  the  Gentiles,  or  by  him 
and  the  author  of  Revelations,  to 
a  similar  worship  revived  in  cor- 
rupted Christendom  —  that  state  of 
man's  altered  consciousness,  when  he 
is  said  expressly  to  be  beside  himself, 
and  an  intelligence  different  from  his 
sane  and  ordinary  self  seems  to  direct 
his  words  and  actions — a  state  which 
the  heathens  (as  the  modern  Turks) 
looked  upon  as  having  something  di- 
vine, or,  as  Plato  would  express  it, 
something  daimoniacal  in  it;  which 
the  Jews,  like  the  modern  Hindoos,  in 
one  phase  of  their  pythonic  system — 
for  in  the  other  they  resemble  the 
Greeks  and  Romans — supposed  to  re- 
sult from  the  indwelling  of  an  evil 
spirit ;  but  which  medical  men  of  the 
present  day  would  pronounce  to  be 
epilepsy  or  lunacy,  and  which  the  ex- 
press language  of  the  Gospels  them- 
selves warrants  them  in  doing  so.  For^ 
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as  already  remarked^  we  have  the  boy 
who,  in  Matt.  xvii.  15,  U  said  to  be 
''sore  vexedf*'  and  whoniy  in  Mark, 
ix.  20,  "the  spirit  tare,"*  and  out  of 
whom  the  daimont  after  having  been 
rebuked  by  Jesus,  departed,  Matt, 
xvii.  18 — this  same  boy  is,  in  Matt, 
xvii.  15,  called  by  his  father,  expressly, 
a  "  lunatic^**  or  person  afflicted  with 
an  aiTection  depending  on  lunar  influ- 
ence, and  immediately  afterwards  is 
described  as  being  "  cured."  Again, 
we  find  the  two  ideas  of  the  daimon 
and  madness  identified  in  John,  x.  20 — 
"  He  hath  a  daimon,  and  is  mad."  And 
the  difficulty  of  this  language,  which 
may  to  a  European  appear  strange, 
and  to  present,  as  one,  two  utterly 
different  ideas,  receives  its  f\ill  solution 
in  the  East,  where  the  identification 
between  (iatmon- action  and  madness — 
and,  indeed,  all  cerebral,  nervous,  and 
anomalous  disease — is  rooted  in  the 
popular  mind,  and  has  for  centuries 
maintiuned  the  schools  of  medical  ex« 
orcism  presided  over  by  the  Bhnktus. 
And  lest  any  one  should  contend  that 
this  distinction  between  the  two  terras, 
which  our  translation  has  confounded, 
is  not  one  of  character,  as  we  main- 
tain, but  merely  of  dignity  and  de- 
gree ;  that  diabolos,  or  "  the  calum- 
niator," is  a  title  limited  to  the  devil, 
i,  e,,  to  the  fallen  archangel — the  au- 
thor of  evil  and  of  death,  the  father 
of  lies,  and  the  accuser  of  man — 
whereas  daimon  is  used  to  denote  any 
subordinate  evil  spirit,  we  would  point 
to  the  passage  in  St.  John,  vi.  70, 
where  our  Lord,  imputing  moral  guilt 
to  Judas,  calls  him  a  devil — '<  Have  I 
not  chosen  you  twelve,  and  one  of  you 
is  a  demlf*  in  which  not  daimon,  but 
tills  very  word,  diabolos,  or  •'  calum- 
niator," is  used;  whereas,  as  above 
observed,  when  the  Jews  impute  mad- 
ness to  our  Lord,  it  b  a  daimon  which 
they  allege  him  to  have.  With  the 
reality  of  this  distinction,  and  that  it 
is  intentionally  preserved  throughout 
by  our  Lord  himself,  and  probably  by 
St.  John  also,  we  feel  strongly  im- 
pressed; that  even  those  of  the  dis- 
ciples, who  followed  the  current  be- 
lief among  the  Jews,  and  believed  these 


states  of  madness  to  result  from  a 
foreign  spirit  predominating  over  the 
proper  intelligence  of  the  patient, 
always  use  daimon,  and  its  synonyms, 
•*  wicked  spirit"  and  "  unclean  spirit," 
in  this  restricted  sense,  that  is,  in  as- 
sociation with  human  madness  or 
derangement,  or  disease  of  a  convul- 
sive character  ;  that  wherever  they 
designate  an  evil  spirit  by  these 
terms,  they  designate  them,  not  as  in 
their  own  essence,  or  abstracted  froai 
body,  but  as  manifested  in  their  effects 
in  the  sphere  of  living  humanity — in 
the  tremor  and  the  palsy,  the  gnash- 
ing and  the  foam,  the  convulsive 
action,  the  frantic  gestures,  the  wild 
words,  the  terrible  expression,  the  up- 
turned eye,  the  death-like  coma,  the 
altered  consciousness,  and,  occasion- 
ally, perhaps,  the  awakened  vision,  or 
exalted  faculties,  of  man  beside  him- 
self. 

Our  interpretation  of  the  passage  in 
St  James's  Epistle  is  in  accordance 
with  this  view,  that  he  refers  to  the 
confessions  made  by  daimonized  man.* 

The  same  with  our  explanation  of 
the  three  spirits  of  daimons  in  the 
Revelations — that  they  refer  to  three 
forms  of  epidemic  phrenzy  or  delusion^ 
whether  political,  social,  or  spiritual, 
in  its  immediate  character,  which, 
propagated  like  a  contagious  madness 
on  living  man,  shall  hurry  him  [if 
they  be  not  already  doing  so]  into  the 
gpreat  and  final  war,  which  shall  con- 
stitute the  catastrophe  of  his  tragic 
history  on  earth. 

The  several  passages  of  St.  Paul, 
on  the  other  hand,  all  of  which,  ex- 
cept one,  refer  expressly  to  the  reli- 
gious ideas  prevalent  among  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  connected  with  their  idol 
worship,  and  that  one,  to  a  future 
departure  or  apostasy  from  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  whicn  shall  be  characterised 
by,  among  other  things,  a  return  to 
Gentile  doctrines  upon  daimomac  in- 
tercession and  worship,  we  are  led, 
from  a  comparison  of  texts,  and  a  con- 
sideration of  the  profound  harmony  of 
the  apostle's  ideas,  to  explain  on  an- 
other principle,  which  equally  excludes 
his  intending  by  the  word  daimon  a 


*  This  word  represents  far  more  justly  the  participle  iMfMfii§fi%ft,  employed  in 
the  original  Gospels,  than  the  phrase  *' possessed  by  devils,**  used  in  our  translation. 
There  Is  nothing  in  the  Greek  term  at  all  corresponding  with,  or  suggesting  the  idea 
of  "  possession,"  strictly  speaking. 
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disembodied  wicked  spirit — namely^ 
that  sense  in  which  the  Greeks  tm 
selves — with  whose  philosophy  and 
theosophic  poetry  he  was  manifestly 
conversanty  and  whom,  be  it  remem- 
bered, he  is  addressing,  whether  still 
heathens  like  the  Athenians,  or  recent 
Gentile  converts  like  the  Corinthians 
and  Colossians — understood  the  term, 
that  of  a  divine  numen,  superior  to 
man  aiid  lower  than  the  one  supreme 
God,  the  Hypsistos  and  Agathos — in 
a  word,  a  secondary  protecting  power, 
or  angelic  mediator.  And  this  Gen- 
tile explanation  of  St.  Paul's  language 
affords  a  key  to  that  passage  in  Reve- 
lations, where  the  word  daimon  is  ap- 
plied in  a  precisely  similar  connexion, 
to  the  same  Gentile  ^m>/ion- worship 
and  idolatry  revived,  in  another  form, 
in  the  corrupted  Christian  Church. 

Yet,  having  thus  done  justice  to 
very  profound  distinctions,  in  the  lan- 
guage even  of  the  apostles,  and  shown 
from  parallelisms  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression current  in  the  East,  and  from 
the  deductions  of  a  higher  synthetic 
criticism,  that  passages,  the  most  ap- 
parently opposed  to  the  physical  im- 
port of  the  word  daimon,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  moral,  and  the  view 
of  possession  which  it  will  suggest, 
can  be  interpreted  in  the  roost  perfect 
harmony  with  it,  we  do  not  desire  to 
press  this  point  further.  For,  admitting 
that  our  interpretations  were  wholly 
wrong,  and  that  the  popular  sense  of 
devil  wore  the  true  one  in  every  one 
of  these  instances,  in  the  Epistles  and 
Revelations,  it  would  only  show,  what 
we  have  already  allowed,  that  the  dis- 
ciples themselves,  or  the  greater  num- 
ber of  them,  regarded  these  pheno- 
mena like  the  rest  of  their  country- 
men, as  resulting  from  the  actual 
indwelling  of  foreign  evil  spirits. 
What  we  mainly  contend  is,  that  our 
Lord  himself  never  applies  the  word 
daimon  to  a  morally  evil  spirit ;  for 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  ever  employs 
either  **  Satan,"  "  diabolos,"  or  «*  the 
wicked  one ;"  but  to  cases  of  epilepsy 
and  madness,  or  of  some  similar  phy- 
sical ailment  or  mental  aberration — 
cases  placed  in  juxtaposition  with 
•* diseases,"  "sicknesses,"  and  "infir- 
mities;" which,  like  them,  were  brought 
to  oar  Lord  to  be  healed;  which  ac- 
cordingly he  "  healed"  and  "  cured ;" 
and  the  casting  out  of  which,  in  the 
commission  given  his  disciples,  is  asso- 


ciated with  the  healing  of  the  sick,  the 
lame,  and  the  blidd.  And,  whatever 
the  belief  of  the  Jews,  which,  we  never 
questioned,  was  similar  to  that  of  th6 
Hindoos  of  this  day,  and  whatever  the 
belief  and  language  of  the  disciples 
thereon,  so  remarkable  a  reserve  and 
distinction  in  the  language  of  our 
Lord  himself,  should  not  be  wholly 
overlooked. 

But,  although  we  are  desirous  of  es- 
tablishing, what  we  are  convinced  is 
the  truth,  and  will  one  day  be  recog- 
nized as  such,  that  the  demoniac  pos- 
sessions in  the  Gospels,  those  among  the 
Hindoos,  and  the  exhibitions  of  peculiar 
forms  of  mania,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  cho- 
rea, &c.  among  ourselves,  are  absolutely 
identical  phenomena,  between  which  no 
true  line  of  distinction  can  be  drawn,  we 
by  no  means  wish,  nor  do  we  feel  our- 
selves competent,  to  pronounce  on  the 
real  character  of  the  phenomena  thus 
identified.  On  the  one  hand,  the  py- 
thonic  spirits  of  the  heathen  nations, 
whether  Greek  or  Hindoo,  and  the 
Jewish  daimoniacs,  may  be  simply  epi- 
leptics, or  the  victims  of  other  physical 
disease,  viewed  through  the  media  of 
those  mythic,  or  superstitious  notions, 
which  prevailed  in  Greece  and  Syria, 
and  which  still  prevail  in  Hindostan. 
On  the  other,  those  perversions  of  the 
human  reason,  or  consciousness,  which 
modern  European  medicine,  influenced 
perhaps  by  the  rationalistic  tendency 
of  all  modern  science,  pronounces  to 
be  mere  results  of  the  destruction 
or  derangement  of  physical  parts  or 
functions,  may,  for  aught  we  know, 
depend,  even  immediately,  on  causes 
far  more  spiritual  than  medulla,  and 
nerve,  and  blood — may  arise,  even  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  material  causa- 
tion, as  Bayle  has  well  shewn,  from 
the  disorder  introduced  into  these 
finer  portions  of  our  org^isation^  by 
spiritual  beings,  armed  with  profound 
knowledge,  and  moving  in  the  minutest 
vehicles.  They  may,  in  a  word,  be 
real  demoniac  possessions  in  the  most 
literal  sense.  And,  truly,  a  close  ob- 
servation of  the  intrinsically  evil  cha- 
racter often  exhibited  by  parties  suf- 
fering under  such  afflictions — of  the 
apparently  immodest,  as  well  as  the 
malignant  tendencies  which  they  some- 
times evince — tendencies  quite  opposed 
to  the  natural  and  sane  dispositions 
of  the  sufferers — may  well  have  led 
thoughtful  observers  to  recognize,  in 
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these  manifestations,  some  influence 
transcending  the  sphere  of  mere  phy- 
sical agencies ;  in  a  word,  some  power 
of  a  moral  kind,  characterised  hy  ma- 
lignity of  nature  and  depravity  of  sen- 
timent.  "  Many  facts,*'  says  Schlegel, 
in  his  "  Philosophy  of  Life" — "  many 
facts  in  medical  experience,  and  pecu- 
liar phenomena  of  disease — as  well  as 
the  loathsome  generation  of  insects  in 
the  atmosphere,  or  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  many  diseased  states  in 
both — appear  to  point  rather  to  some 
intrinsically  evil,  and  originally  wild, 
demoniacal  character  in  the  sphere  of 
nature.'*  The  opinion  thus  modestly 
suggested  by  the  great  modern  Ger- 
man philosopher,  is  precisely  that  which 
was  held  as  undoubted,  and  authori- 
tatively maintained  by  the  great  lights 
of  the  Church,  during  her  conflict  with 
paganism  and  the  platonic  philosophy. 
The  Fathers  abound  with  passages  at- 
tributing to  "  the  blast  of  dsemons  divers 
sicknesses  and  severe  accidents,  sudden 
and  strange  extravagances,  blight  in  the 
grain,  taint  in  the  atmosphere,  pesti- 
lential vapours,  foul  madness,  and  ma- 
nifold delusions*' — especially  those  con- 
nected with  ^'offerings  to  idols,  the 
practice  of  magic,  and  the  deceits  of  a 
false  divination."  One  of  the  most 
curious  passages  on  this  latter  subject 
is  the  following,  from  Tertullian,  Apo- 
logy, i.  18.  It  indicates  clearly  the 
practice  of  mesmerism  at  the  time  when 
tie  wrote  that  work,  a.  d.  1 98  to  202  : 
'<  Moreover  if  magicians  also  produce 
apparitions,  and  disgrace  the  souls  of 
the  departed ;  if  they  entrance  children, 
to  make  them  utter  oracles,"  &c. 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  however,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  to  offer  here  any 
decision  upon  the  pythonic  question,  or 
pronounce  upon  the  real  character  and 
causes  of  these  phenomena  of  the  hu- 
man system,  which  have  existed  in  all 
ages  and  countries,  under  different 
names,  exhibiting  convulsive  action 
of  body  in  conjunction  with  a  cer- 
tain derangement  of  the  individual 
consciousness,  and  an  occasional  ex- 
altation of  the  mental  powers.  Our 
object  is  rather  to  furnish  some 
additional  materials  to  those  which 
already  exist,  towards  aright  solution 
of  this  question.  Having,  in  our 
former  paper,  traced  up  to  its  origin 
the  notion  of  a  twofold  possession 
among  pagan  nations,  to  which  we 
are  led    by    philosophical    reasoning 


upon  the  actual  pythonic  data  which 
we  have  in  India,  and  upon  the  rela- 
tion which  natural  phenomena  assume 
towards  the  human  mind  at  different 
stages  of  man's  spiritual  progess,  of 
which  relation  these  data  afford  con- 
clusive proof;  such  reasoning  being 
the  only  guide  we  can  follow,  when 
the  spiritual  machinery  introduced  in 
this  pythonic  system,  with  its  duality 
and  antagonism,  is  manifestly  false* 
and  we  can  neither  admit  a  possession 
genuinelv  divine,  nor  one  harmoniously 
and  consistently  demoniac  in  its  opera- 
tions ;  and  having  now  brought  before 
our  readers  the  two  different  aspects 
in  which  these  phenomena — divested 
of  this  false  duality — divested  also  of 
the  variety  which  they  assume,  from 
the  different  modes  of  belief,  religiouSf 
superstitious,  or  scientific,  prevailing 
in  different  countries  and  times,  and 
reduced  to  one  single  class  of  facts* 
whether  as  presented  in  the  Hindoo 
system  of  possession,  or  in  the  evan- 
gelical narratives,  or  in  the  records  of 
medical  experience  of  our  own  days* 
may  be  regarded  by  Christians;  the 
purely  spiritual  aspect,  which  shall 
represent  all  such  phenomena,  as  the 
immediate  effect  of  a  personal  demo- 
niac indwelling ;  or  the  mediate  phy- 
sical aspect,  which,  looking  upon  them 
still,  indeed,  as  the  effect  of  Satanic 
power,  not  in  the  former,  personal* 
but  in  that,  perhaps,  far  profounder, 
and  more  universal  sense,  in  which 
death  and  disease,  and  all  the  bodily 
sufferings  of  man,  are  the  undoubted 
work  of  that  old  Serpent,  who  was  a 
miurderer  from  the  beginning,  and  who 
is  expressly  declared  to  have  the  power 
of  death — presents  them  only  as  one — 
though,  doubtless,  a  very  peculiar— 
branch  of  that  great  upas-tree  of  dis- 
ease and  mortality,  which  spreads  its 
shadow  over  the  earth,  giving  the  lie 
to  every  system  of  philosophic  opti- 
mism, rebuking  by  its  stem  reality  all 
the  glorious  dreams  of  poetry,  all  the 
sun-lit,  cloud-built  visions  of  romance, 
and  standing  upon  our  planet,  the  ever- 
present  record  and  proof  of  the  rebel 
angel's  conquest  and  dominion  oyer 
fallen  man,  till  that  day  when  the 
Redeemer,  whom  the  shepherd  prince 
of  Chaldea  foresaw  in  his  aflliction, 
shall  stand  upon  the  earth,  and  the  last 
enemy — death — shall  be  destroyed  be- 
fore him  :  having  thus  brought  before 
•ur  readers  all  that  we  deem  essential 
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they  should  have  present  to  their  minds^  Waren,  or  the  di?Ine  afflatus  of  the 

to  enable  them  to  understand  rightly,  Hindoos,  by  laying  before  them  a  series 

and  judge  comprehensively  the  novel  of  pythonic  sketches,  drawn  up  on  the 

facts  upon  which  we  are  about  to  enter,  spot  several  years  ago,  as  memoranda 

we  return  from  our  long  and  discur-  of  a  system,  the  existence  of  which 

siTe   circuit,  and  shall,  in  our  next,  we  discovered  with  some  surprise^  and 

proceed  to  redeem  the  promise  which  the    various  ramifications  of   which, 

we  made  at  the  close  of  our  former  formed  for  some  time  a  subject  of 

paper,    to  illustrate   the   subject    of  interesting  inquiry. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

[Since  the  foregoing  was  in  type,  our  eye  has  fallen  upon  a  critical  notice  of  the 
first  part  of  this  paper,  which  describes  it,  as  having  for  its  scope  and  object,  *'  to 
explain  the  miracles  of  the  Redeemer  on  natural  principles,  ana  to  limit  his  power 
by  the  faith  of  those  on  whom  it  was  exercised.'     A  jad&^ment  thus  pronounced 
upon  an  isolated  portion  of  a  very  extensive  and  complicated  argument,  which 
referred  for  its  completion  to  an  antecedent  and  a  succeeding  part,  must  necessarily 
be  precipitate,  and  could  hardly  fail  of  proving  unjust.    But  it  is  very  evident,  that 
eyen  the  brief  fragment  thus  characterised  was  either  read  very  hastily,  or  very 
imperfectly  comprehended.    Of  the  power  of  faith  to  triumph  over  matter,  and  the 
necessity  of  its  presence  to  such  triumph,  not  representing  that  power  as  indepen- 
dent of  the  divine  will,  or  that  necessity  as  a  limitation  of  the  divine  power,  but 
both  as  laws  of  the  spiritual  universe  and  the  divine  action, — ^the  miraculous  itself, 
the  suspension  of  the  natural  laws  of  the  material  world,  being  only  the  result  of 
other  higher  laws  of  the  spiritual  world,  with  which  we  are  imperfectly  acquainted, 
but  according  to  which  laws,  flowing  as  they  do  from  the  attributes  of  his  own 
perfect  and  unchangeable  nature,  the  Deity  must  ever  be  supposed  to  act,  and  not, 
as  man,  from  passion,  caprice,  or  expediency, — of  this  power  and  necessity  of  faith 
we  have  said  nothing  but  what  is  to  be  adduced  from  the  words  of  our  Lord  him- 
self and  his  disciples,  as  quoted  by  us.     And,  so  far  from  attemptino^,  or  wishing, 
to  explain  the  Redeemer's  mira^iles  on  natural  principles,  we  expressly  pronounced 
the  power  which  wrought  those  miracles,  to  be  a  power  as  inysterious,  and  as  far 
removed  from  human  comprehension,  as  the  dominion  which  Satan  had  obtained  in 
the  world  through  sin.     We  specialljr  appealed  to  our  Lord's  restoring  the  dead 
son  of  the  widow,  calling  back  the  tainted  Lazarus  from  the  tomb,  and  command- 
ing the  winds  and  waves  to  be  still,  in  proof  of  his  omnipotence,  and  his  consequent 
power  to  command  homage  and  acknowledgment,  even  from  the  shattered  intellect 
of  the  maniac.     We  maintained  these  cures  of  the  daimoniacs  to  be  rightly  selected 
as  triumphant  evidence  of  the  power  and  mission  of  Him,  who  came  to  destroy  the 
works  of  the  devil.     We  placed  them  in  the  same  category  as  the  cure  of  the 
paralytic,  the  cleansing  of  tne  lepers,  the  raisine  of  the  dead,  the  pardon  and  resto- 
ration of  the  penitent  sinner ;  as  exertions  of  a  divine  power,  manifestly  above 
nature,  which  rebuked  Satan,  and  drave  him  out  of  his  usurped  dominion  over 
man.     In  all  this  there  is  surely  no  attempt  to  deny  or  explain  away  the  miracles 
of  our  Divine  Redeemer.     The  one  sole  point  which,  either  in  the  former  or  the 
present  portion  of  the  paper  we  have  suggested  as  debatable,  was  this, — ^whether 
the  daimons  or  pneumata  expelled,  were  really  and  objectively  [and  not  merely  sub- 
jectively in  the  minds  of  the  patients  and  spectators,]  Satanic  spirits  ;  or  whether 
they  ought  not  rather  to  be  regarded  as  peculiar  forms  of  physical  disease,  which, 
owmg  to  the  convulsive  action,  mental  derangement,  and  temporary  loss  of  proper 
consdousness  which  attended  them,  had  assumed,  in  the  popular  superstition  of  the 
later  Jews,  this  supernatural  character ;  as  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  they 
were  regarded  as  the  visitations  of  Apollo  and  Dindymene.    And  this  view  of  the 
question  we  considered  not  only  as  strongly  pressed  upon  our  examination  by  the 
system  of  possession  and  exorcism  which  we  encounter  in  Hindoo  life,  and  the  ideas 
which  we  nnd  stereotyped  in  the  Hindoo  languages,  classic  as  well  as  vernacular  ; 
but  perfectly  warranted,  and  almost  forced  upon  our  acceptance  bythe  peculiar 
phraseology  of  the  New  Testament  itself,  as  already  pointed  out.     We  have  pre- 
sented this,  not  as  the  sole,  but  as  one  of  the  views  which  may  be  taken  of  these 
daimoniacal  affections  by  believers ;  as  one  which  has  already  been  openly  adopted 
by  several  Christian  commentators  in  regard  to  some,  at  least,  of  these  cases,  and 
is  very  widely  diffused  among  medical  men ;  and  one  which  our  daily  increasing 
acquaintance  with  the  facts  of  Eastern  life,  and  the  language  and  ideas  of  Eastern 
nations,  is  likely  to  force  still  further  upon  our  attention,  however  unwilling.    And 
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this  view,  the  consideration  of  which  b  thus,  at  no  dbtant  day,  inevitable,  we 
have  presented,  for  the  first  time,  we  believe,  fully  developed,  and  developed  frona  a 
Christian  point  of  view,  fully  harmonised  with  the  most  entire  and  nndoubtSng  belief 
in  our  Lord's  divinity,  and  with  every  difficulty  of  language  or  of  fact  considered 
and  removed ;  thus  rescuing  this  view  of  the  question  from  the  arsenal  of  infidelity, 
which  it  has  hitherto  contributed  secretly  to  strengthen.  This  harmony  we  have 
based  upon  two  principles,  ever  necessary  to  maintain ;  the  distinction  between 
that  knowledge  which  is  given  to  purify  the  heart  of  man,  and  to  direct  him 
in  his  moral  and  religious  conduct,  and  that  which  is  merely  calculated  to 
inform  his  intellect ;  and  the  economy  of  instruction,  observed  in  the  Scriptures 
and  in  our  Lord's  own  teaching,  in  other  words,  its  adaptation  to  the  ideas,  the 
culture,  and  the  capacity  of  those  to  whom  the  instruction  is  addressed.  Our  Lord 
himself  has  taught  us,  that,  even  in  moral  instruction,  there  is  such  an  economy ; 
that  even  in  the  law,  which  he  came  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil  and  perfect ;  that 
even  in  that  Scripture,  which  cannot  be  broken,  there  are  precepts,  intrinsically 
short  of,  nay  opposed  to,  moral  justice  and  perfection,  as  He  came  to  reveal  them ; 
precepts  avowedly  given,  because  the  Jews  were  incapable  of  receiving  better; 
**  Moses,  because  of  the  hardness  of  your  hearU,  suffer^  you  to  put  away  your 
wives ;  but  from  the  beginning  it  was  not  so"  (Matt.  xix.  8).  Thus  there  was  a 
sufferance  of  moral  imperfection  and  wrong,  of  that  which  the  Redeemer  pro* 
nounces,  in  the  very  next  verse,  to  constitute  adultery,  because  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual condition  of  the  Jews  was  unsuited  to  a  more  perfect  dispensation.  And  if 
this  adaptation  to  the  capacity  of  his  people,  this  condescending  regard  to  their 
weakness,  and  unwillingness  to  break  too  rudely  and  suddenly  through  ideas,  which 
were  the  result  of  thpir  social  condition,  characterise  the  teaching  of  Divine  Wisdom 
in  the  moral  education  of  the  human  race,  how  much  more  so  in  reg^ard  to  matters 
of  natural  or  speculative  truth,  of  medical  and  psychological  inquiry?  0«r  Lord 
expressly  tells  nis  disciples,  *•  I  have  yet  many  things  to  say  unto  yon,  hut  ye  can^ 
not  bear  them  now*'  (John,  xvi.  12).  Thus  also  St.  Paul,  **  I  have  fed  yon  with  milk 
and  not  meat,  for  hitherto  ye  were  not  able  to  bear  t7,  neither  yet  now  are  ye  able** 
(1  Cor.  iii.  2).  And  to  him  who  does  not  see  throuehout  the  whole  Scripture,  and 
will  not  admit  as  necessary  elements  for  understanding  and  interpreting  it,  these 
two  great  principles,  the  sacred  volume  will  present  difficulties  far  more  insuperable 
than  any  which  their  concession,  or  the  theory  which  we  have  based  upon  them, 
would  involve.  We  humbly  conceive,  that  in  endeavouring  to  illustrate  this  difficult 
4md  obscure  subject,  from  analogies  of  fact  and  language,  never  before  made  avail- 
able, and  hitherto  accessible  to  few,  and  to  reconcile  with  Christian  belief  that  view 
of  it,  which  so  manv  considerations  seem  to  suggest,  but  which  hitherto  might  sciefli 
at  variance  with  faith,  we  have  done  a  servioe  to  the  cause  of  Christian  truth.  To 
harmonise  faith  in  those  great  divine  truths,  which  must  ever  be  held  unchanged 
and  unchangeable,  with  the  advances  which  knowledge  is  daily  making  in  the  realms 
of  nature,  of  history,  and  of  science,  is  a  task,  the  performance  of  which  is  indispen- 
sable in  the  Church.  For,  unless  faith  ever  permanent,  and  science  ever  advancing, 
ever  widening  its  intellectual  views,  and  chan^ng  its  intellectual  formulas,  be  con- 
tinually brought  into  concord,  absolute  infidelity  must  ere  long  be  the  result.  Who, 
let  us  ask,  best  serves  the  cause  of  religion — the  ecclesiastical  authority,  who  issues 
a  decree  against  the  motion  of  the  earth,  "  decretum  suwtmi  Pontificis  contra  wt^twm 
terr€f"  as  a  Jesuit  mathematician  significantly  terms  it,  or  the  commentator  who 
humbly  confesses  the  fact  which  he  finds  written  in  one  revelation,  the  heavens 
which  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  which  sheweth  his  handiwork ; 
and  endeavours,  with  earnestness  and  reverence,  to  reconcile  it  with  the  forms  of 
expression  employed  in  another  revelation  of  a  difierent  character,  and  having  a 
different  object, — ^the  law  of  the  Lord  which  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul ;  the  tea* 
timony  which  is  sure,  making  wise  the  simple :  the  statutes  which  are  right,  re- 
joicing the  heart ;  the  commandment  which  is  pure,  enlightening  the  eyes  ?  The 
same  holds  good  in  regard  to  the  discoveries  in  geological  science;  to  unforeseen 
but  well-established  results  of  historic  research;  and  to  these  daimoniac  cases, 
which,  always  a  difficulty,  our  recent  advances  in  ethnographical  knowledge  begin 
to  place  in  quite  a  new  light.  And  if  any  one  should  object,  *'  But  why  moot  unne- 
cessarily this  difficult  question,"  our  answer  is,  that  we  have  not  done  so  unnecessa- 
rily. Our  readers  should  remember  that  translations  of  the  Gospels  are  now  widely 
diflused,  and  frequently  discussed,  through  that  land  where  the  dual  system  of  de- 
moniac and  divine  possession  obtains,  where  men  or  women  possessed  with  (iamows, 
or  with  divinities,  damsels  with  spirits  of  divination,  and  vagabond  exorcists  or 
'*  perambulators'*  [«^'*CA;v^'*<]>  1>^®  ^h®  ^^^*  of  Sceva,  abouiM ;  that  the  pbeno* 
mena  thus  regarded  by  the  common  people,  and  even  by  the  higher  classes,  who 
have  not  come  into  much  contact  with  JSuropeans,  are,  when  enconntered  by  our 
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medical  practitioners  tbere,  looked  upon  and  treated  simply  as  cases  of  physical 
disease,  madness,  or  epilepsy,  or  neryous  affections,  or  the  result  of  obstructed 
functions ;  and  many  of  the  Hindoos  themseWes  who  attend  our  medical  schools, 
or  whom  an  English  education  has  taught  to  think  for  themseWes,  are  beginning  to 
take  the  same  purely  medical  view  of  them.  It  is  difficult,  perhaps,  for  one  who 
has  not  himself  come  into  contact  with  it,  te  realise  the  extent  of  the  difficulty  which 
the  evangelical  demoniac  narratives,  as  commonly  and  literally  understood,  present 
to  the  Hmdoo  mind.  Thus  literally  understood,  they  are  to  the  orthodox  Hindoo, 
who  believes  in  bis  own  dual  system  of  possession,  only  a  confirmation  of  his  own 
creed  ;  they  strengthen  his  belief  in  the  daimona  and  the  divinities^  and  the  exorcists 
of  his  own  land  ;  and  to  him,  therefore,  our  Lord  is  only  one  of  many  divine  men. 
The  educated  Hindoo,  on  the  contrary,  who  sees  these  cases  treated  in  our  hospitah 
as  disease,  not  by  thaumaturg^sts  or  clergymen,  but  by  surgeons  and  apothecaries, 
draws  from  thence  an  argument  against  our  Lord's  divinity,  and  against  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  New  Testament.  We  believe  that  in  the  two  principles  we  have  laid 
down  is  to  be  found  the  best,  if  not  the  only,  answer  to  such  objections.  The  very 
paper  now  concluded  owes  its  origin  to  the  remarks  made  to  us  upon  the  case  of  the 
Gadarone  daimoniac^  by  a  well-educated  Hindoo  gentleman,  who  was  familiar  with 
the  demoniac  system  prevalent  among  his  own  people,  on  returning  to  us  a  copy  of 
Warner's  Diatessaron.  He  and  many  of  his  friends  are,  we  know,  readers  of  this 
magazine ;  and  we  trust,  that  in  the  very  views  which  have  elicited  the  hasty  cen- 
sure of  our  fellow  countryman  and  co-religionist,  our  Hindoo  readers  will  discover 
some  of  their  greatest  difficulties  removed,  and  find  our  Lord's  divinity  and  wisdom 
vindicated  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  facts  and  the  ideas,  in  the  midst  of  whidi 
they  are  themselves  living.  We  must  here,  however,  repeat  emphatically,  what  we 
have  before  said,  that  we  have  presented  the  physical  theory  of  possession  as  one 
side  of  the  question  onlv  ;  as  one  meriting  great  consideration,  and  fully  reconcile* 
able  with  Christian  faith ;  but  not  as  excTuding  the  spiritual  view.  Between  these 
two  views  we  leave  every  one  to  select  that  which  best  consorts  with  his  own  cou- 
victions  and  mode  of  thmking.  But  this  we  consider  as  undeniable,  that  what- 
ever view  be  taken  of  the  Jewish,  must  be  taken  also  of  the  Hindoo  daimoniac 
cases,  and  of  the  analogous  phenomena,  lunacy,  epilepsy,  chorea,  hysteria,  &c., 
among  ourselves.  These  may  be  all,  as  Schlegel  seems  to  hint,  the  result  of  demo- 
niac action.  Such  a  view  would  be  more  consistent  and  harmonious,  and  one  we 
could  far  more  readily  embrace,  than  that  which  characterises  the  same  class  of 
facts,  as  spiritual  in  one  country  and  epoch,  and  physical  in  another.  In  conelu- 
sbn,  as  the  investigation  of  truth,  and  not  the  triumph  of  particular  opinions  is 
our  object,  we  cheerfully  commit  our  ideas  to  a  candid  examination,  and  the  test  of 
time ;  well  assured,  that,  if  founded  on  truth,  they  will  ultimately  prevail ;  con- 
tented, that,  if  erroneous,  they  should  encounter  that  failure,  which  is  the  due  meed 
of  error.] 
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CONTEMPORABT  WRITERS — MB«    THACKBRAT.* 


We  hA?e  long  marked  the  literary 
career  of  Mr.  Thackeray  with  great 
interest^  for  a  variety  of  reasons^  of 
which,  perhaps  the  foremost,  was  that 
we  descried  in  him^  through  the  haze 
of  some  imperfections,  the  shining 
sparkle  of  qualities  of  a  very  high  or- 
der— qualities  which,  we  think,  have 
at  length  heen  fairly  recognised  by  the 
public.  That  most  attractive  in  our 
eyes  was  the  honesty  of  purpose — the 
vigorous,  healthy  tone  of  thought  with 
reference  to  the  various  abuses  of  so- 
ciety, which,  quite  apart  from  the 
wonderful  power  he  {Assesses  of  dis- 
criminating character,  his  keen  and 
exquisite  perception  of  the  foibles  of 
human  nature,  and  the  charming 
quatntness  of  his  style,  were  quite  sut- 
ncient  to  give  him  a  high  place  in  the 
first  rank  of  the  writers  of  the  day. 

Long  before  we  were  aware  of  the 
connexion  —  now,  we  believe  openly 
avowed  —  which  Mr.  Thackeray  has 
with  that  weekly  publication,  whose 
admirable  drollery,  well-sustained  wit, 
and  inimitable  caricatures,  have  long 
afforded  delight  to  all  classes  of  the  pub- 
lic within  these  isles,  we  observed  in  its 
pages  the  traces  of  a  higher  cast  of  intel- 
lect, and  a  loftier  tone  of  thought,  than 
any  which  belonged  to  the  mere  throng 
of  ephemeral  writers  which  this  age  of 
adventurers  had  ever  produced.  Who 
is  there  among  us  that  has  not  recog- 
nised, for  example,  in .  the  *'  Snob 
Papers,"  which  have  since  been  col- 
lected and  published,  with  their  au- 
thor's name,  many  instances  of  that 
peculiar  species  of  power  to  which  we 
allude  ?  We  do  not  think  the  master 
spirit  of  the  age  has  ever  displayed  a 
more  profound  and  intimate  knowledge 
of  human  nature  than  is  to  be  found 
in  those  incomparable  productions. 
The  portraits  there  presented  to  our 
notice  are  possibly  somewhat  over- 
drawn, and  are  seasoned  with  that 
amount  of  exa^ration  which,  it  may 
be,  was  essential,  in  order  to  attract 
the  attention  of  superficial  readers ; 
but  a  murror  is  held  up  to  nature,  of 


extraordinary  clearness,  and  the  most 
minute  traits  of  the  human  heart  are 
exposed  to  view  with  a  microscopic 
power  which  Is  truly  wonderful.     A 
lady  of  our  acquaintance^  so  amiable, 
so  accomplished,  and  so  entirely  tho- 
roughbred, as  to  place  her  above  the 
reach  of  even  the  suspicion  of  tiiis 
prevailing  vice,  aAer  reading  the  book 
m  question,  confessed  to  us,  in  confi- 
dence, that  she  feared  she  was  not  en- 
tirely free  from  some  of  the  foibles 
which  its  pages  delineate.     We  differ- 
ed from  her  in  opinion,  and  do  so  still ; 
but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  these 
masterly  sketches  have  demonstrated 
the  fact,  that  there  are,  indeed,  few  of 
us  who  are  exempt  from  that  infirmly 
which  it  is  their  purpose  to  correct. 
May  the  effect  of  these  gentle  castiga- 
tions  be  as  permanent  as  it  is  salutary; 
and  may  we  learn  to  look  in  upon  our 
own  hearts,  and  pluck  up  by  the  roots 
those  small  weeds,  of  whose  existence 
we  were,  perhaps,  previously  uncon- 
scious 1     But  to  return.     We  became 
aware,  from  these  and  other  similar  pa- 
pers, appearing  at  intervals  in  the  pages 
of  our    esteemed   cotemporary,   Mr. 
Punch,  that  there  was  one,  at  least,  be- 
hind the  scenes,  of  whom  we  should 
some  day  or  other  hear  more ;  and  the 
work  whose  title  stands  at  the  head  of 
this  paper,  beyond  all  question,  estab- 
lishes the  reputation  of  Mr.  Thackeray 
as  a  writer  of  fiction,  upon  a  basis  far 
too  secure  to  be  ever  hereafter  disturbed 
by  the  fickle  breath  of  popular  applause. 
In  *'  Vanity  Fair  "  he  has  given  to  the 
world  a  work  which  will  endure  as 
long  as  the  joys  and  sorrows,  the  pas- 
sions and  the  emotions,  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  have  power  to  charm  the 
minds  of  men.     We  feel  cordial  plea- 
sure in  making  this  avowal,  uninflu- 
enced by  fear,  favour,  or  affection— 
a  pleasure  the  more  cordial,  from  the 
circumstance  of  our  having,  upon  a 
former  occasion,  in  noticing  another 
work,  administered  to  Mr.  Thackeray, 
<*  a  punch  on  the  head,'*  which  we  are 
of  opinion  he  then  most  richly  de- 
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served.  But  as  we  have  never  smce 
obserred  any  dispodtion  npon  his  part 
to  renew  the  offence,  we  do  herebj 
forgive  him,  for  the  sake  of  the  many 
bright  and  pleasant  images  which  he  has 
called  into  life — for  the  sake  of  old  Dob- 
bin of  Oars,  the  major,  so  loving,  so  true, 
so  constant,  and  so  good — for  the  sake 
of  that  wonderful  Mr.  Joseph,  the  fat 
collector  of  Boogley  Wallah— of  Os- 
borne, the  vulgar  old  city  snob — of 
dear  Peggy  O'Dowd,  glancing  with 
wistful  eye  at  the  major's  nightcap 
lying  on  the  connubial  pillow,  the 
wearer  thereof  being  in  the  thick  of 
the  fight  at  Waterloo — for  the  sake  of 
joUy  old  Rawdon  Crawley,  polishing 
up  his  pistols,  same  with  which  he  shot 
C24)tain  Marker,  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  a  bullet  into  the  bald-head- 
ed and  profligate  Lord  Steyne,  and 
giving  to  his  friend  hb  gold  sleeve- 
buttons,  all  the  poor  fellow  had,  to  be 
presented,  in  case  of  accidents,  to  that 
reg^nlar  trump,  the  youthful  Rawdon, 
upon  whose  conduct,  in  regard  of  sit- 
ting the  kicker  in  the  riding-school, 
the  father,  in  that  hour  of  difficulty 
and  danger,  dwelt  with  such  fond  re- 
collection— for  the  sake  of  the  artful, 
green-eyed  Rebecca,  and  the  amiable, 
kind-hearted  Amelia.  And  here,  as 
we  stand  upon  the  stage  occupied  by 
the  fine  creations  of  his  genius,  deriv- 
ing instruction  from  some,  and  amuse- 
ment from  all,  we  extend  to  him  the 
inky  hand  of  fellowship,  and  thank 
him  heartily  for  the  many  pleasant 
hours  the  pages  of  **  Vanity  Fair"  have, 
in  common  with  all  his  readers,  afford- 
ed to  us.  Thb  work  professes  to  be  a 
novel  without  a  hero,  although  so 
many  of  them  rise  before  us  that  we 
are  m  some  difficulty  which,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  subject  to  our  critical 
ken.  It  is  not  a  love  story,  properly 
so  called ;  in  which  opinion,  we  may 
remark,  en  passant,  we  widely  differ 
from  a  distinguished  literary  contem- 

Sorary.  We  cannot  discover  any  suf- 
cient  reason  why  it  should  be  called 
so;  for,  save  in  the  tender  passages 
between  George  and  Amelia,  and  in 
the  carefully  -  concealed  self-  devo- 
tion of  Captain  William  Dobbin  to 
this  lady,  we  have  almost  nothing  of 
*'la  g^ande  passion;"  and,  we  must 
confess,  we  are  rather  glad  of  it.  We 
are  tired  of  love — not  in  the  abstract, 
but  in  novels.  At  this  advanced  age 
of  the  world,   fsw  people  are  siuy 


enough  to  fall  in  love ;  if  they  do, 
they  get  laughed  at  for  their  pams, 
and  there's  an  end  of  it ;  and  what 
does  not  exist  in  the  world  should  not 
exist  in  books;  and,  therefore,  Mr. 
Thackeray,  we  presume  in  order  to  suit 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  has  very  wisely  in- 
fused as  little  as  possible  of  this  sen- 
timent into  his  book.  Works  of  fiction 
now  begin  where  formerly  they  used 
to  end.  The  doubts,  the  fears,  the 
struggles,  and  the  triumphs  of  love, 
were  formerly  the  subjects  chosen  for 
a  display  of  the  artist's  skill — a  happy 
marriage,  and  then  the  curtain  fell.  Now 
it  is  the  fashion — one,  probably,  derived 
from  the  German  and  Swedish  school 
of  writers — to  begin  where  the  curtain 
used  to  fall ;  and  to  present  to  us,  in 
animated  colours,  the  disagreements, 
the  petty  incidents,  and  other  details  of 
the  connubial  state,  with  such  excruci- 
ating accuracy,  that  we  are  inclined  to 
think  he  must  be  either  a  very  cou- 
rageous, or  a  very  reckless  individual, 
who  allows  himself  to  be  entangled  in 
the  fatal  noose.  "  Caveat  emptor," 
he  is,  at  all  events,  a  purchaser  with 
notice,  and  must  take  the  conse- 
quences of  his  rashness.  We  think 
this  class  of  writers  err  in  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  fall  rather  too  much  into 
the  vice  of  petty  detail.  Mr.  Thackeray, 
in  following  the  plan  has,  however, 
avoided  the  vice.  And  the  shifts,  con- 
trivances, and  perplexities  of  his  artful 
heroine — the  immense  difficulties  which 
must  be  encountered  by  those  who  will 
keep  a  horse  and  carriage  in  May  Fair, 
upon  nothing  a-year,  has  rather  a 
stronger  attraction  for  us,  than  the 
dull  details  of  German  domestic  eco- 
nomy, or  the  internal  arrangement  of 
some  Swedish  judge's  thriftv  establish- 
ment. But  ere  we  proceed  to  the  in- 
cidents of  the  story,  let  us  cast  a  rapid 
glance  at  the  position  occupied  by  its 
author,  whom  many  circumstances 
have  combined  to  lift  into  notice. 

The  reading  public,  before  the  time 
of  Mr.  Dickens,  were  a  lord-loving 
class ;  nothing  would  go  down  with  them 
but  the  tale  of  fashionable  life.  The  **  in- 
terior  of  the  perfumed  chambers  of  the 
great"  possessed  an  attraction  for  vul- 
gar eyes,  of  the  highest  interest :  hence 
Uie  shelves  of  our  circulating-libraries 
were  crowded  with  a  collection  of  the 
most  miserable  and  flimsy  trash,  con- 
taining histories  of  the  intrigues  of  the 
used-up  votaries  of  fashion*     No  no- 
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vel  would  go  down  unless  the  hero  or 
heroine  had  a  handle  to  their  name ; 
and  to  so  great  an  extent  did  this  ca- 
rious mania  once  prevail,  that  some 
traces  of  it  may  be  observed  even  at 
the  present   day.      Let   us    instance 
the   novels    of    that    clever    writer, 
Mr,  D'Israeli,   no  one  of  which  he 
he  seems  to  consider  complete  without 
the  presence  of  a  duke,  and  one  or  two 
viscounts.      We  adduce  this  as  a  re- 
markable illustration  of  the  vast  ex- 
tent to  which  this  morbid  craving  af- 
ter the  details  of  fashionable  life  per- 
vaded the  world  of  novel-readers  ;  for 
when  the  wielder  of  so  clever  and  ac- 
complished a  pen  as  Mr.   D'Israeli's 
was  not  exempt  from  the  foible  of  the 
day,  how  was  it  to  be  expected  that 
minor  stars  should  not  share  in  the 
common   weakness?     Such    was    the 
state  of  things  when,  in  the  literary 
horizon,  arose    the  star  of  Dickens, 
and  great  was  the  amaze  of  our  bre- 
thren of  the  ungentle  art ;    a  distin- 
guished contemporary  critic,    if    we 
recollect  aright,  foretelling,  with  much 
solemnity,  that  he  would  go  up  like  a 
rocket,  and  come  down  Hkc  the  stick, 
thus  affording  another  remarkable  il- 
lustration of  how  extremely  fallacious 
are  some  of  these  literary  predictions. 
The  career  of  this  writer   has   been 
bright,   brilliant,   and  beautiful,   and 
seems  likely  to  continue  to  its  close 
with  undiminished  lustre — (but  of  this^ 
more  anon).     He  opened  up  ancient 
wells  of  fresh  and  living  beauty  in  the 
homely  walks  of  every-day  life ;  and 
Mr.  Thackeray  has,  in  availing  him- 
self of  the  bent  thus  imparted  to  the 
public  mind,  so  far  followed  his  ex- 
ample. 

Mr.  Thackeray,  we  think,  obtains 
his  hold  over  men's  minds  by  present- 
ing, with  a  few  graphic  touches,  fea- 
tures with  which  we  were  long  fami- 
liar, but  which  we  had  never  thought 
before  of  observing,  and  feelings  which 
seemed  hidden  almost  from  ourselves. 
He  holds,  as  it  were,  "a mirror  up  to 
nature,"  and  exhibits  the  imperfect  man, 
with  all  the  weaknesses  and  foibles  of 
his  heart,  with  an  artistic  power  and 
skill,  the  rare  excellence  of  which  those 
only  who  by  experience  know  the  dif- 
ficulty can  properly  appreciate.  He 
is  also  a  very  wonderful  scene-painter. 
He  can  seize  upon  the  principal  fea- 
tures.of  a  place,  and  lay  them  before 
his  readers  with   such   extraordinary 


power,  that  they  can  scarcely  fail  to 
think  they  must  often  have  witnessed 
it  before.  We  recollect  a  description 
in  one  of  those  papers  in  Punch,  to 
which  we  have  just  alluded,  of  the 
dilapidated  and  melancholy  mansion  of 
an  absentee  nobleman,  drawn  with 
such  perfect  skill  and  cunning,  that  it 
would  be  difficult,  in  the  whole  com- 
pass of  English  literature,  to  produce 
anything  better.  There  are  some  fine 
lines  upon  a  somewhat  similar  subject 
in  the  poems  of  Barry  Cornwall,  which 
we  must  trust  to  our  memory  to  quote. 
They  are,  we  think,  as  follows : — 

**  The  w«ed  motmif  on  the  castle  irall. 

Hie  gnwi  lies  on  the  chamber  floor. 
And  on  the  hearth,  and  in  the  haU, 

Where  the  merry  mnt ic  daneed  of  yore ; 
And  the  blood>red  wine  no  longer 

Rnns  (how  it  UKd  to  run  !)  ; 
And  the  shadows  within  frown  stronger^ 

Look  blaclc  on  the  midnight  son. 
The  gardens  feed  no  fruit  nor  flowtts. 

But  childless  seem,  and  in  decay  i 
The  tmitor  dock  forsakes  the  hours. 

And  points  to  times— oh  1  fiur  awi^. 

The  lord  of  all  that  lone  domain. 

An  undeserving  master,  flies. 
And  lesTes  a  home  where  he  might  reign. 

For  alien  hearts  and  stranger  eyes. 
And  the  peasant  disdains  the  story 

He  loTcd  to  recount  of  yore— 
And  the  name  that  was  once  a  glory. 

Is  heard  in  ttxe  land  no  more.*' 

We  cannot  accord  to  Mr.  Thack- 
eray higher  praise  than  in  saying,  that 
his  prose  description  of  the  house  of 
the  absentee,  in  our  opinion,  fully 
equals  these  beautiful  lines. 

•* Vanity  Fair"  proposes  to  bepen- 
and-pencil  sketches  of  English  society ; 
and  we  think  the  taate  of  the  public 
mind  is  altogether  in  favour  of  sketches, 
properly  so  called.  The  work  before  us 
consists  of  aseries  of  very  brilliant  ones 
— with  a  description  of  the  effect  which 
the  combinations  of  fate  or  fortune  pro- 
d  uces  upon  each  of  the  dramcUispergoiue, 
rather  than  any  deep  analysis  oftlie  pas- 
sions or  feelings  of  the  human  heart. 
Many  extraneous  circumstances  have 
possiblycombined  to  lead  Mr.  Thackeray 
into  this  peculiar  style  of  writing,  id 
which  he  has  certainly  attained  a  rare 
excellence.  The  foibles  and  the  weak- 
nesses  of  mankind,  rather  than  their 
deeper  vices  or  virtues,  are  the  sub- 
jects of  the  story,  the  scene  of  which 
is  laid  during  the  regency  of  George 
the  Fourth.  And  here  we  may  as 
well  notice  a  blunder  into  which  the 
Edinburgh  Review  has  fallen,  in  alliid- 
ing  to  the  costume  then  the  faahion. 
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and  that  in  which  it  has  pleased  Mr. 
Thackeray,  in  the  illustrations,  to  re- 
present  his  heroes  and  heroines.  *'  It 
was  at  the  time,"  saith  the  reviewer, 
"when  top-coats  and  hessians  were 
the  common  wear,  hlack  neckcloths 
were  confined  to  the  military,  and  tight 
integuments  for  the  nether  man  were 
held  to  be  indispensable,  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  when  some  rash  innova- 
tors attempted  to  introduce  trowsers 
at  Almacks',  the  indignant  patronesses 
instantly  posted  up  a  notification*  that 
in  '  future  no  gentleman  would  on  any 
account  be  admitted  without  breeches.'" 
The  reviewer  then  proceeds  to  arid  that, 
curiously  enough,  this  fact  has  been  for- 
gotten— in  the  woodcuts,  the  dramatis 
personce  being  represented  in  trowsers. 
Let  us  turn  to  what  Mr.  Thackeray 
says  upon  the  subject.  "It  was,"  he 
states, "  my  intention,  faithful  to  history, 
to  depict  all  the  characters  of  this  tale 
in  their  proper  costumes,  as  they  were 
then  at  the  commencement  of  the  cen- 
tury ;  but  when  I  remember  the  ap- 
pearance of  people  in  those  days,  I 
have  not  the  heart  to  disfigure  my  he- 
roes and  heroines  by  costumes  so  hi- 
deouSf  and  have,  on  the  contrary,  en- 
gaged a  model  of  rank  drawn  accord- 
ing to  the  present  fashion."  Were  it 
the  custom  to  review  a  reviewer,  it 
might  not  be  out  of  place  to  hint  quiet- 
ly that  it  would  have  been  as  well  if 
our  brother  of  the  craft  had,  before 
he  reviewed  the  book,  adopted  the  pre- 
liminary caution  of  reading  it. 

But  let  us,  without  further  preface, 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
story.  It  seems  to  us  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, that  "Vanity  Fair"  has  been  writ- 
ten month  by  month,  as  occasion  requir- 
ed, or  as  the  printers  called  for  it,  for 
the  pages  abound  with  minute  deviations 
from  the  original  conceptions  of  the 
author.  Thus  the  author  occasionally 
sketches  a  character,  and  losing  sight, 
as  the  story  progresses,  of  the  outline 
which  he  had  originally  drawn,  throws 
in  other  ingredients  which  have  the  ef- 
fect of  materially  altering  the  character 
he  intended  to  paint.  Several  instances 
of  this  occur  ;  but  let  the  portrait  of 
Rawdon  Crawley  serve  as  a  specimen 
of  what  we  mean.  He  sets  out  with 
describing  this  gambling,  racing,  tan- 
dem-driving guardsman — this  heavy 
dragoon  "  with  small  brains  and  strong 
desires" — to  be  about  as  thorough  and 
worthless  a  profligate  as  it  is  possible 


to  conceive.  He  tells  us  of  his  fleec- 
ing greenhorns  at  play,  swindling 
tradesmen,  and  committing  all  the 
vices  common  to  such  distinguished 
members  of  society.  He  says  that  the 
only  honest  act  in  his  very  wicked  and 
depraved  life,  was  his  marriage  with 
the  little  governess — he  makes  him 
not  only  connive  at  her  flirtation  with 
the  superannuated  General  Tufto,  but 
actually  shows  him  on  the  general's 
staff,  and  living  in  his  quarters  ;  and 
then,  utterly  oblivious  of  the  character 
he  had  intended  to  draw,  towards  the 
conclusion  he  develops  in  him  some  of 
the  finest  and  most  beautiful  qualities 
in  our  nature — such  as  his  affection 
for  the  child,  and  his  lofty  and  soldier- 
like bearing  in  regard  of  the  amorous 
advances  to  the  green-eyed  Rebecca 
of  the  profligate  peer.  These  faults, 
incidental  to  the  serial  mode  of  writ- 
ing, are,  however,  after  all,  but  trivial ; 
and,  upon  the  whole,  we  have  seldom 
read  a  story  which  has  given  us  greater 
pleasure  than  "  Vanity  Fair."  Our 
interest  has  never  for  a  moment  been 
allowed  to  flag;  and  although  there 
occasionally  occur  some  pages  of  "fill- 
ing-up,"  which  are  in  nowise  neces- 
sary to  the  progress  of  the  tale, 
they  but  serve  as  settings  for  the 
brighter  and  more  sparkling  gems  with 
which  it  abounds.  In  point  of  style 
Mr.  Thackeray  is  behmd  none  of 
his  contemporaries.  There  is  nei- 
ther affectation  nor  mannerism  to  be 
found  in  his  pages  ;  and  as  a  writer  of 
the  pure,  good,  honest  Saxon  school, 
he  is,  beyond  all  question,  unrivalled  ; 
he  is  vigorous,  and  at  the  same 
time  agreeable — commonly  terse,  and 
always  humorous ;  but  there  is  no 
straining  after  effect,  no  attempt  at 
fine  writing.  The  details  of  his  story 
are  woven  together  with  careless  ease, 
and  the  incidents  narrated  in  the  most 
offhand  and  pleasant  manner  possi- 
ble. 

The  great  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Thackeray's  style  is  the  species  of 
quaint  and  quiet  humour  with  which, 
by  one  little  touch,  he  opens  the  se- 
cret doors  of  the  heart.  His  personages 
are  so  real,  and  described  with  so 
much  graphic  power,  that  our  in- 
terest is  strongly  excited,  and  never 
allowed  to  drop.  We  used  actually 
to  long  for  the  appearance  of  each 
successive  number,  with  an  ardour 
only  to  be  equalled  by  that  excited  by 
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his  great  contemporarj^  Dickens ;  and 
upon  looking  over  *«  Vanity  Fair," 
now  that  its  nnmbers  have  been  col- 
lected, we  are  in  nowise  surprised  at 
the  pleasure  we  then  felt ;  for,  to  the 
true  lover  of  fiction,  there  has  scarcely 
ever  heen  served  up  a  dish  of  more 
exquisitely-seasoned  food. 

The  knowledge  which  the  author  of 
"  Vanity  Fair"  seems  to  possess  of  the 
fair  sex  is  tolerably  extensive ;  but  it  is 
a  species  of  knowledge  which  in  our  opi- 
nion rather  goes  to  prove  that  it  is  with 
the  less  amiable  portion  of  it  he  has,  for 
the  most  part,  associated  ;  he  has  cer- 
tainly more  power  in  delineating  the 
foibles  and  the  weaknesses  of  woman's 
heart,  than  in  displaying  the  attractive 
charms  of  her  better  nature.  Lady 
Jane  it  amiable,  so  is  the  poor  little 
Amelia ;  but  they  are  only  milk-and- 
water  heroines  after  all :  there  is  no- 
thing noble  about  them — there  is  no- 
thing of  the  generosity  and  self-devo- 
tion so  inherent  in  the  nature  of  a  true 
woman. 

We  have,  in  consequence  of  our 
pages  being  recently  occupied  by  more 
pressing  matter,  been  anticipated  in 
our  notice  of  "  Vanity  Fair,"  by  so 
many  of  our  contemporaries,  that  any 
analysis  of  the  plot,  or  any  details  of 
the  incidents  of  the  story,  would  now 
be  quite  superfluous.  We  must,  there- 
fore, content  ourselves  with  pointing 
out  what  we  consider  the  peculiar  ex- 
cellencies of  the  book ;  and  assuming 
that  our  readers  are  already  familiar 
with  the  story,  select  a  few  extracts 
which  illustrate  our  remarks,  without 
attempting  to  connect  them  by  any 
thread  of  narration.  And  first  we  think 
in  order,  in  regard  of  merit,  comes  the 
portraitof  the  heavy  dragoon,  which  is 
delineated  with  wonderful  power  and 
accuracy,  notwithstanding  the  slight 
inconsistency  to  which  we  have  already 
adverted.  He  was,  we  are  told,  a 
very  large  young  dandy,  of  *•  dread- 
ful reputation"  among  the  fair  sex, 
with  enormous  whiskers  and  prodi« 
gious  debts ;  jovial,  reckless,  and 
good-natured ;  a  bold  rider  and  des- 
perate gambler  with  every  vice  (ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  the  Rev. 
Butt  Crawley)  under  the  sun ;  he 
has  shot  Captain  Firmbrace  in  a 
duel ;  robbed  young  Lord  Dovedale  at 
the  *'  Cocoa  Tree ;"  and  crossed  the 
fight  between  Bill  Soames  and  the 
Cheshire  Trump,  Greville— (in  the  re- 


verend gentlemen's  eyes  bis  greatest  en- 
ormity, that  worthy  parson  having  lost 
thereby  forty  pounds) ;  with  not  an  idea 
in  the  world  beyond  his  horses  and  bis 
regiment;  so  delightfully  wicked  that  he 
is  bis  aunt*s  darling;  without  a  shilling 
in  the  world ;  who  walks  by  starlight 
with  the  little  Rebecca,  looking  into  her 
green  eyes,  twirling  his  moustaches,  and 
puffing  his  cigar  into  a  blase  which  glows 
red  in  the  dark ;  making  love  by  swearing 
the  said  Rebecca  was  a  neat  little  filly ; 
eventually  becoming  the  victim  of  her 
powers  of  fascination ;  entering  into  the 
holy  bonds  of  matrimony;  leaving  off 
gaming  and  racing ;  becoming  utterly 
love-stricken  and  submissive;  forsak- 
ing all  his  former  vicious  habits  and 
haunts  ;  judiciously  economising  on 
*'  his  large  capital  of  debts"  and  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  his  commission ; 
then  revelling  in  all  the  glory  of  petU 
soupers,  in  his  mansion  in  May  Fair ; 
now  sojourning  in  the  spunging-honse 
of  Mr.  Moses,  in  Chancery-lane; 
walking  out  with  his  son,  the  youthful 
Rawdon,  introducing  him  with  pride  to 
the  soldiers  of  his  company,  at  Knights- 
bridge  ;  behold  him  at  last  metamor- 
phosed into  a  submissive,  middle-aged, 
and  rather  corpulent  gentleman,  carry- 
ing up  his  wife's  cup  of  chocolate  to 
her  dressing-room,  or  performing  a 
duet  on  his  shaggy  head  with  a  pair  of 
brushes,  casting  the  while  admiring 
glances,  from  under  his  long  hair,  at 
the  green-eyed  mistress  of  his  affec- 
tions ;  glad  to  be  employed  about  any 
little  errand,  brave  as  a  lion,  much  in 
love,  and  dreadfully  in  debt,  the  por- 
trait of  the  genus  to  which  the  dra- 
goon belongs,  is  as  perfect  as  any- 
thing of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen. 
To  his  many  imperfections  we  are 
inclined  to  extend  forgiveness,  for 
the  sake  of  his  good  nature,  and  the 

?lnck  he  exhibited  in  regard  of  the 
^ord  Steyne.  The  sketch  of  this  col- 
lision, with  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  it,  and  the  results  which  fbl- 
lowed,  is  perhaps  among  the  very  best 

Earts  of  "Vanity  Fair."  We  would 
ave  great  pleasure  in  extracting  it 
for  the  amusement  of  our  readers,  did 
our  space  admit. 

If  *'  Vanity  Fair"  be  a  novel  witboot 
a  hero,  it  most  assuredly  is  not  with- 
out a  heroine.  Her  character  is  well 
worthy  an  attentive  study.  It  is  an 
accurate  portrait  of  a  clever  adven- 
turess, thoroughly  devoid  of  any  j^n- 
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ciploy  and,  in  our  opinion^  not  in  the 
least  overdrawn.  The  daughter  of  a 
clever,  drunken,  careless,  profligate 
artist,  slight  in  person,  pale  in  fea- 
tures, with  an  intellectual  head  and 
attractive  eyes,  brought  up  in  the  so- 
ciety of  his  reckless  and  dissipated 
companions — familiar,  from  her  child- 
hood, with  every  variety  of  difficulty 
and  embarrassment,  as  well  as  the  shifts 
and  contrivances  by  which  they  might 
be  evaded — having  considerable  expe- 
rience in  duns,  and  an  eye  not  inapt 
for  the  recognition  of  a  bailiff.  Miss 
Sharp  proves  an  admirable  helpmate 
for  the  heavy  dragoon,  with  whose 
creditors  she  effects  a  compromise 
—whose  future  fortunes  she  directs 
with  an  able  and  experienced  hand. 
She  is  also  a  clever  intriguante,  ex- 
tracting, with  admirable  skill,  from 
the  elderly  gentlemen,  with  whom 
she  carries  on  flirtations,  a  preca- 
rious means  of  livelihood ;  **  do- 
ing" tradesmen ;  getting  something 
out  of  every  person  with  whom  she 
comes  into  contact ;  setting  up  a  man- 
sion in  the  most  fashionable  part  of 
London,  and  teaching  the  world  how 
to  live  upon  nothing  a-year ;  obtain- 
ing, in  despite  of  the  formidable  diffi- 
culties of  low  birth  and  want  of  money, 
ingress  into  the  most  fashionable  of 
London  society  ;  snubbing  countesses, 
receiving  dukes  and  personages  of 
royal  lineage  at  her  petits  soupers — 
the  portrait  of  Rebecca  is,  indeed, 
drawn  with  a  piquancy  and   power 

?aite  charming  and  irresistible.  Miss 
Jrawley's  arrival  in  town,  and  Raw- 
don's  courtship,  are  also  admirably 
told:— 

"  About  this  time  there  drove  up  to 
an  exceedingly  snug  and  well-appointed 
house  in  Park-lane,  a  travelling  chariot 
with  a  lozenge  on  the  panels,  a  discon- 
tented female,  in  a  green  veil  and  crimp- 
ed curls,  on  the  rumble,  and  a  lars^e  and 
confidential  man  on  the  box.  It  was 
the  equipage  of  our  friend  Miss  Crawley, 
returning  from  Hants.  The  windows 
of  the  carriage  were  shut ;  the  fat  spa- 
niel, whose  head  and  tongue  ordinarily 
lolled  out  of  one  of  them,  reposed  on  the 
lap  of  the  discontented  female.  When 
the  vehicle  stopped,  a  large  round  bun- 
dle of  shawls  was  taken  out  of  the  car- 
riaee,  by  the  aid  of  various  domestics 
ana  a  young  lady  who  accompanied  the 
heap  of  cloaks.  That  bundle  contained 
Miss  Crawley,  who  was  con?eved  up- 
sUirs  forthwith,  and  put  into  a  bed  and 
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chamber,  warmed  properly  as  for  the 
reception  of  an  invalid.  Messengers 
wont  off  for  her  physician  and  medical 
man.  They  came,  consulted,  prescribed, 
vanished.  The  young  companion  of 
Miss  Crawley,  at  the  conclusion  of  their 
interview,  came  in  to  receive  their  in- 
structions, and  administered  those  anti- 
phlogistic medicines  which  the  eminent 
men  ordered. 

"  Captain  Crawley,  of  the  Life  Guards, 
rode  up  from  Knightsbridge  Barracks 
the  next  day ;  his  black  charger^  pawed 
the  straw  before  his  invalid  aunt's  door. 
He  was  most  affectionate  in  his  injiui- 
ries  regarding  that  amiable  relative. 
There  seemed  to  be  much  source  of  ap- 
prehension. He  found  Miss  Crawley's 
maid  (the  discontented  female^  unusu- 
ally sulky  and  despondent;  he  found 
Miss  Briggs,  her  dame  de  campagnie, 
in  tears,  alone  in  the  drawing-room. 
She  had  hastened  home,  hearin^f  of  her 
beloved  friend's  illness;  she  wished  to 
fly  to  her  couch — ^that  couch  which  she, 
Briggs,  had  so  often  smoothed  in  the 
hour  of  sickness.  She  was  denied  ad- 
mission to  Miss  Crawley's  apartment; 
a  stranger  was  administering  her  medi- 
cines—a stranger  from  the  country — an 

odious  Miss  .     Tears  choked  the 

utterance  of  the  dame  de  compa^ie,  and 
she  buried  her  crushed  affections  and 
her  poor  old  red  nose  in  her  pocket- 
handkerchief. 

"  Rawdon  Crawley  sent  up  his  name 
by  the  sulky  femme  de  chambre,  and 
Miss  Crawley's  new  companion,  com- 
ing tripping  down  from  the  sick  room, 
put  a  little  hand  into  his  as  he  stepped 
forward  eagerly  to  meet  her,  gave  a 
glance  of  ^reat  scorn  at  the  bewildered 
8riggs»  and  beckoning  the  youngGuards- 
man  out  of  the  back  drawing-room,  led 
him  down  staurs  into  that  now  desolate 
dining -parlour  where  so  many  a  good 
dinner  had  been  celebrated." 

It  is  in  touches  such  as  these  that 
Mr.  Thackeray  is  so  inimitable.  No- 
thing could  be  better  than  the  des- 
cription above  quoted,  as  well  as 
the  exit  of  the  gallant  Captain  Craw- 
ley, who  emerges,  curling  his  mous- 
taches, and  having  mounted  the  black 
charger  which  stands  before  the 
door,  pawing  among  the  straw,  to  the 
great  admiration  of  a  crowd  of  little 
boys  collected  in  the  street,  casts  a  ra- 
pid glance  in  passing  all  the  drawing- 
room  windows,  nuiking  his  horse  ciurvet 
and  caper,  doubtless  to  the  exceeding 
admiration  of  the  lady  who  might 
have  been  seen  for  an  instant  at  the 
window,  ere  she  departed  up  stairs  to 
2h 
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resume  her  disinterested  duties  of  be- 
neTolence.  Then,  when  the  young 
person  sits  down  with  Miss  Briggs,  the 
poor  "dame  de  compagnie,"  to  supper, 
l^riggs  becomes  so  choked  with  emo- 
tioui  that  she  cannot  eat  a  morsel ; 
"the  joung  person  carved  a  fowl  with 
80  much  delicacy,  and  asked  so  dis- 
tinctly for  egg. sauce,  that  poor  Briggs, 
before  whom  that  delicious  condiment 
was  placed,  started,  made  a  great  clat- 
tering with  the  ladle,  and  once  more 
fell  back  in  the  most  gushing,  hysteri- 
cal state."  "  Had  you  not  better  give 
Miss  Briggs  a  glass  of  wine  ?"  said  the 
person  to  Mr.  Bowls,  the  large,  confi- 
dential man  ;  he  did  so.  Briggs  seized 
it  mechanically,  gasped  it  down  con- 
vulsively, moaned  a  little,  and  began  to 
play  with  the  chicken  upon  her  plate. 
"  I  think  we  shall  be  able  to  help  each 
other,"  said  the  person,  with  great 
suavity,  "  and  shall  have  no  need  of 
Mr.  Bowls'  kind  services.  Mr.  Bowls, 
if  you  please,  we  will  ring  when  we 
want  you."  He  went  down  the  stairs, 
where,  by  the  way,  he  vented  the  most 
horrid  curses  upon  the  unoffending 
footman,  his  subordinate."  There  is 
more  real  knowledge  of  human  nature 
displayed  in  slight  touches,  like  these, 
than  in  whole  scores  of  the  productions 
of  such  manufacturers  as  Mr.  James, 
or  many  others  of  the  authors  most 
popular  among  the  circulating-library 
class  of  readers  of  the  day.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  vain,  worldly,  stout,  el- 
derly gentlewoman.  Miss  Crawley,  is, 
upon  the  whole,  as  exquisitely  deline- 
ated as  anything  we  have  ever  seen  in 
the  annals  of  fiction.  We  think  her 
portrait  is  possibly  even  better  drawn 
than  that  of  Rebecca.  Her  illness  is  so 
well  described,  that  we  incline  to  think 
Mr.  Thackeray  must,  at  some  former 
period,  have  nurse-tended  some  similar 
corpulent  gentlewoman  himself.  One 
touch  of  his  art,  with  reference  to  this 
passage  in  the  life  of  Miss  Crawley, 
where  he  describes  the  sedulous  and 
careful  attendance  of  Miss  Sharp  upon 
the  invalid,  and  her  indomitable  endu- 
rance of  the  tedium  of  the  sick  cham- 
ber :— 

"  Sharp  watched  this  graceless  bed- 
side with  mdoraitable  patience.  Nothing 
escaped  her;  and,  like  a  prudent  steward, 
she  found  a  use  for  everything.  During 
the  illness  she  never  was  oiit  of  tcmp(  r, 
always  alert.  She  sh  pt  H;?ht,  laving;  ;i 
perfectly   Hear   conM-ienco,    and   could 


take  that  refreshment  at  almost  any  mi- 
nute's warning,  and  so  you  saw  fevr 
traces  of  fatigue  in  her  appearance. 
Her  face  might  be  a  trifle  paler,  and  the 
circles  round  her  eyes  a  little  blacker 
than  usual ;  but  whenever  she  came  out 
from  the  sick  room,  she  was  always  smil- 
ing, fresh,  and  neat,  and  looked  as  trim 
in  her  little  dressing-gown  and  cap,  as 

in  her  smartest  evening  suit 

**  She  never  told  until  long  afterwards 
how  painful  that  duty  was  ;  how  peevish 
a  patient  was  the  jovial  old  ladv — how 
angry — how  sleepless — in  what  horrors 
of  death — during  what  long  nights  she 
lay  moaning,  and  in  almost  delirious 
agonies  respecting  that  future  world, 
which  she  quite  ignored  when  she  was 
in  good  health.  Picture  to  yourself,  oh, 
fair  young  reader !  a  worldly,  selfish, 
graceless,  thankless,  religionless  old  wo- 
man, writhing  in  pain  and  fear,  and 
without  her  wig — picture  her  to  your- 
self, and  ere  you  be  old,  learn  to  love 
and  pray !" 

We  remember  a  .sprightly  young 
friend  of  ours  narrating  to  us  an  inci- 
dent somewhat  similar,  which  happen- 
ed to  herself,  in  a  house  where  we 
were  both  guests,  which,  whether  from 
the  piquancy  of  her  description,  or  the 
ludicrous  nature  of  the  circumstance, 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  our  mind. 
There  was  a  verv  fashionable  and  mag- 
nificently attired  dame,  with  a  benig- 
nant smile,  which  disclosed  a  row  of 
beautiful  teeth,  also  a  visitor  in  the 
same  house  ;  and  she  one  night,  being 
taken,  as  she  imagined,  dangerously 
ill,  sent  for  our  friend,  in  order  to 
communicate  her  latest  wishes.  She 
was  in  bed,  but  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  uncover  her  head  ;  and  the 
sort  of  mumbling  noise  which  she 
made  under  the  clothes  was  neither 
very  articulate  nor  intelligible.  Vanity 
was  her  ruling  passion,  and  she  would 
rather  have  died  in  silence  than  let  her 
face  be  seen ;  for,  dear  reader,  the 
truth  must  be  told — **  her  teeth  were 
outr 

Mr.  George  Osborne's  introduction 
to  the  aristocratic  residence  in  Park- 
lane,  is  not  one  of  the  least  amusing 
passages  in  the  history  of  his  life. 
Amelia  Osborne  has  gone  over  to  pay 
a  visit  to  her  friend,  Miss  Sharp  ;  and 
the  old  lady.  Miss  Crawley,  is  so  cap- 
tivated by  her  artless  and  innocent 
beauty,  that  she  insists  upon  having 
her  invited  as  soon  as  she  becomes  con- 
valescent. Miss  Sharp,  with  woman's 
instinct  (this  conversation  having  pass- 
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ed  in  the  presence  of  Captain  Rawdon 
Crawley),  at  once  Informs  her  patron- 
ess that  Amelia  is  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried to  Lieut.  Osborne  ;  and  it  being 
demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Life  Guardsman^  that  this  gentleman 
is  the  same  who  has  displayed  so  much 
anxiety  to  be  seen  in  the  company  of 
people  of  rank  and  fashion,  as  to  have 
allowed  him.  Captain  Crawley,  to  win 
some  hundreds  from  him  at  billiards, 
instantly  declares  that  he  must  be  in- 
cluded in  the  invitation  also,  for  the 
praiseworthy  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  he  can  play  at  picquet  with 
the  same  facility  of  losing  money. 
The  invitation  to  Park-lane  is  de- 
spatched accordingly;  and  George 
goes  in  the  great  family  coach  of  the 
Osbornes,  from  Russell-square,  where 
the  young  ladies,  his  sisters,  not  profes- 
sing to  care  in  the  least  whether  they 
were  invited  or  not,  nevertheless  loot 
out  for  Sir  Pitt  Crawley's  name  in  the 
Baronetage,  and  learn  off  by  heart 
every  interesting  particular  which  that 
book  contained  relative  to  the  Crawley 
family,  and  their  pedigree,  the  Binkies, 
and  every  other  branch,  lineal  as  well 
as  collateral,  of  that  illustrious  tree. 
George  Osborne,  seeing  the  little  go- 
yerness,  Miss  Sharp,  determines  to  be 
yery  condescending  and  kindindeed,  un- 
der the  circumstance  of  his  resuming 
his  acquaintance  in  so  distinguished  a 
house  ;  and  he  accordingly  walks  up 
to  her  with  a  very  patronising,  easy 
sort  of  swagger.  But  the  interview 
is  so  felicitously  told,  that  we  must  al- 
low the  author  to  narrate  it  in  his  own 
words : — 

*'  He  would  even  shake  hands  with 
her,  as  a  friend  of  Amelia's  ;  and  say- 
ing, *  Ah,  Miss  Sharp !  how-dy-doo  ?' 
held  out  his  left  hand  towards  her,  ex- 
pectine^  that  she  would  be  quite  con- 
founded at  the  honour. 

•*  Miss  Sharp  put  out  her  right  fore- 
finger, and  gave  him  a  little  nod,  so  cool 
and  killing,  that  Rawdon  Crawley, 
watching  the  operations  from  the  other 
room,  could  hardly  restrain  his  laughter 
as  he  saw  the  lieutenant's  entire  discom- 
fiture ;  the  start  he  gave,  the  pause, 
and  the  perfect  clumsiness  with  which 
he  at  length  condescended  to  take  the 
finger  which  was  offered  for  his  em- 
brace— 

"  *  She'd  beat  the  devil,  by  Jove !'  the 
captain  said,  in  a  rapture ;  and  the 
lieutenant,  by  wav  of  bc^nning  the  con- 
versation, agreeably  asked  Rebecca  how 
she  liked  her  new  place. 


•*  *  My  place  ?*  said  Miss  Sharp,  cool- 
ly ;  *■  how  kind  of  you  to  remind  me  of 
it!  It's  a  tolerably  good  place:  the 
wages  are  pretty  good — ^not  so  good  as 
Miss  Wirt's,  I  believe,  with  your  sis- 
ters in  Russell-square.  How  are  those 
young  ladies  ? — ^not  that  I  ought  to 
ask.' 

«*«Why  not?'  Mr.  Osborne  said, 
amazed. 

**  *  Why,  they  never  condescended  to 
speak  to  me,  or  to  ask  me  into  their 
house,  whilst  I  was  staying  with  Ame- 
lia ;  but  we  poor  governesses,  you  know, 
are  used  to  slights  of  this  sort.' 

"  *  My  dear  Miss  Sharp  I'  Osborne 
ejaculated. 

'*  *  At  least  in  some  families,'  Rebecca 
continued.  *You  can't  think  what  a 
difference  there  is  though.  We  are  not 
so  wealthy  in  Hampshire  as  you  lucky 
folks  of  the  city.  But  then  I  am  in  a 
gentleman's  family — good  old  English 
stock.  I  suppose  you  know  Sir  Pitt's 
father  refused  a  peerage.  And  you  see 
how  I  am  treated.  1  am  pretty  com- 
fortable. Indeed,  it  is  rather  a  good 
place.  But  how  very  good  of  you  to 
mquire !' 

**  Osborne  was  quite  savage.  The 
little  governess  patronised  him  And  per- 
s{ffleah\m  until  this  young  British  Lion 
felt  quite  uneasy  ;  nor  could  he  muster 
sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  find  a  pre- 
text for  backing  out  of  this  most  delec- 
table conversation. 

**  •  I  thought  you  liked  the  city  fami- 
lies pretty  well,'  he  said,  haughtily. 

•*  *  Last  year  you  mean,  when  I  was 
fresh  from  that  horrid  yulgar  school? 
Of  course  I  did.  Doesn't  every  girl 
like  to  come  home  for  the  holidays? 
And  how  was  I  to  know  any  better? 
But  oh,  Mr.  Osborne,  what  a  difference 
eighteen  months'  experience  makes  I — 
eighteen  months  spent,  pardon  me  for 
saying  so,  with  gentlemen.  As  for  dear 
Amelia,  she,  I  grant  you,  is  a  pearl, 
and  would  be  charming  anywhere. 
There  now,  I  see  you  are  beginning  to 
be  in  a  good  humour ;  but  ah,  these 
queer,  odd  city  people !  And  Mr.  Jos 
— ^how  is  that  wonderful  Mr.  Joseph  ?* 

**  *  It  seems  to  me  yon  didn't  dislike 
that  wonderful  Mr.  Joseph  last  year,' 
Osborne  said,  kindly. 

**  *  How  severe  of  you !  Well,  entre 
nous,  1  didn't  break  my  heart  about 
him  ;  yet  if  he  had  asked  me  to  do  what 
you  mean  by  your  looks  (and  very  ex- 
pressive and  kind  they  are,  too),  I 
wouldn't  have  said  no.' 

"  Mr.  Osborne  gave  a  look,  as  much 
as  to  say,  'Indeed,  how  very  oblig- 
ing!* 

**  *  What  an  honour  to  have  had  you 
for  a  brother-in-law,  you  are  thinking  ? 
To  be  sister-in-law  to  George  Osborne, 
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Esquire,  son  of  John  Osborne,  Esqalre, 
son  of — what  was  your  grandpapa,  Mr. 
Osborne  ?  Well,  don't  be  angry.  You 
can't  help  your  pedigree,  and  I  quite 
agree  with  you  tnat  I  would  have  mar- 
ried Mr.  Joe  Sedley :  for  could  a  poor, 
penniless  girl  do  better  ?  Now  you  know 
the  whole  secret.  Tm  frank  and  open ; 
and,  considering  all  things,  it  was  very 
kind  of  you  to  allude  to  the  circum- 
stance— very  kind  and  polite.  Amelia 
dear,  Mr.  Osborne  and  I  were  talking 
about  your  poor  brother  Joseph.  How 
is  he?'" 

The  chapter  which  contains  the  de- 
parture of  the  various  dramatis  per' 
soncB  from  Brussels  and  the  field  of 
Waterloo^  is  not  one  of  the  least  en- 
tertaining in  the  volume,  displaying, 
as  it  unquestionably  does,  the  author's 
vast  and  varied  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart.  But  no  incident  which  occurred 
there,  when  the  great  alarm  sounded, 
is  half  so  interesting  to  us  as  the  de- 
scription of  the  method  in  which  the 
witty  Mrs.  O'Dowd  prepares  her  lord 
and  master,  the  major,  for  the  en- 
counter. Not  having  been  invited 
to  the  Duchess  of  Richmond's  ball, 
they  had  gone  quietly  to  bed ;  the 
major  expressing  a  wish  that  his 
lady  should  have  his  things  ready  for 
bim,  and  that  he  should  be  wakened 
at  half-past  one.  Mrs.  O'Dowd,  ar- 
rayed in  curl-papers  and  a  camisole, 
feelbg  that  it  was  no  part  of  her  duty 
to  sleep  ("Time  enough  for  that," 
says  the  worthy  lady,  "when  Mick's 
gone  1")  proceeds  to  pack  up  the  ma- 
jor's valise,  brush  his  cloak,  cap,  and 
other  martial  habiliments,  stowing 
away  refreshments  in  his  pockets, 
among  which  she  did  not  forget  a 
flask  of  good  Cognac,  getting  his 
breakfast  ready  for  him,  and  then 
leaning  out  on  the  balcony  to  see  the 
regiment  pass  by,  the  officers  of  which 
all  saluted  her,  is  as  perfect  a  picture 
of  a  pattern-soldier's  wife  as  ever  was 
drawn.  And  then  when  the  music  of 
the  departing  regiment  had  faded  on 
her  ear,  Mrs.  O'Dowd  betakes  herself 
to  a  huge  volume  of  the  sermons  of 
her  uncle  the  dean,  to  which  it  was 
her  invariable  custom  to  resort  on 
Sundays,  and  other  periods  of  a  so- 
lemn or  an  exciting  nature.  But 
her  eyes  did  not  rest  much  upon  the 
print — they  turned  of^en,  with  a  sad- 
dened glance,  to  where  poor  Mick's 
nightcap  by  apon  the  deserted  pil- 


low. Let  us  contrast  the  demeanor 
of  this  worthy  woman  with  that  of  the 
heavy  dragoon's  cunning  little  wife — 
the  parallel  will  be  as  amusing  as  it 
is  instructive.  **  Look  here,"  said  the 
good-natured  dragoon,  "at  what  is 
left  you,  in  case  of  accidents.  Here's 
two  hundred  and  thirty  pounds,  my 
winnings  at  play.  I  shall  not  take 
either  of  my  own  horses,  but  will  ride 
the  general's  grey  charger.  If  I  drop, 
they  will  fetch  you  something.  There's 
the  dressing-case,  that  cost  me  two 
hundred — that  is,  I  owe  two  for  it ; 
and  the  gold  tops  and  bottles  must  be 
worth  something — they  can  go  up  the 
spout  with  my  pins,  and  rings,  and 
watch  and  chain,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  things."  And  then  he  proceeds 
to  jot  down,  with  a  pencil  in  his  "  big 
school-boy  hand,"  all  the  various  ar- 
ticles of  his  personal  property,  which 
might  be  disposed  for  the  benefit  of 
his  widow — "  My  double-barrel,  by 
Manton,  say  forty  guineas ;  my  driving 
cloak, lined  with  sable  fur,flfty  pounds; 
my  duelling-pistols,  in  rosewood  case, 
same  which  I  shot  Captain  Marker, 
twenty  pounds  ;  my  regulation-saddle, 
holsters,  and  housings ;  my  laurie  ditto, 
and  so-forth."  The  worthy  captain 
then  proceeds  to  dress  himself  in  his 
oldest  and  shabbiest  uniform,  leaving 
his  best  in  charge  of  his  wife,  whom 
he  lifts  up  from  the  ground,  holds  in 
his  arms,  tight  pressed  against  his 
strong-beating  heart ;  then,with  purple 
face  and  dim  eyes,  he  puts  her  down 
and  departs,  riding  by  the  general's 
side,  and  smoking  his  cigar  in  silence 
for  several  miles,  until  at  last  be  left 
off  twirling  his  moustache,  and  broke 
silence.  But  let  us  return  to  Rebecca. 
Having  witnessed  her  lord's  depar- 
ture, she  looks  at  herself  in  the  mirror, 
deposits  in  a  glass  of  fresh  water  a 
bouquet,  presented  to  her  at  the  ball 
of  the  night  before,  and  goes  com- 
fortably to  bed  ;  whence,  emerging  at 
ten  o'clock,  and  having  partaiken  of 
coffee,  she  proceeds  to  review  the  in- 
ventory of  her  effects.  There  was 
her  little  mare,  the  general's  gift; 
there  were  a  whole  array  of  watches, 
or,  as  Raw  don  called  them,  "  tickers," 
presented  by  various  admirers  ;  there 
were  cashmere  shawls/  and  trinkets  of 
various  descriptioa,which,  upon  minute 
calculation,  she  thought  conid  not 
realize  less  than  seven  hundred  pounds ; 
and  then  discovering,  among  the  notes 
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in  the  dragoon's  pocket-book,  a  cheque 
for  twenty  pounds  on  Osborne's  banker, 
she  bethinks  her  of  poor  little  Mrs. 
Osborne,  and  determines  to  pay  her  a 
visit,  and  get  the  cheque  cashed. 

The  parting  of  Amelia  from  her 
husband  is  a  stronger  contrast  stiJl, 
but  upon  this  we  may  not  dwell, 
but  shall  proceed  to  the  escape  of 
the  corpulent  collector  of  Boogley 
Wallah  from  Brussels,  which  is  replete 
with  humour,  and  possibly  as  fair  a 
specimen  as  we  can  produce  of  Mr. 
Thackeray's  comic  powers.  Jos  Sedley 
had  been  full  of  valorous  determina- 
tion to  remain  in  Brussels  as  long  as 
he  entertained  no  doubt  of  the  prowess 
of  our  armies ;  but  a  flying  Bruns- 
wicker  having  arrived  from  the  scene 
of  action,  covered  with  blood,  to  an- 
Dounce  the  disastrous  retreat  of  the 
allies,  and  the  death  of  the  Duke,  with 
other  matters  of  a  similar  import — 

"  Isidor,  who  had  come  into  the 
kitchen,  heard  the  conversation,  and 
rushed  out  to  inform  his  master.  '  It 
is  all  over,'  he  shrieked  to  Jos.  '  Milor 
Duke  is  a  prisoner,  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
-wick  is  killed,  the  British  army  is  in 
full  flight ;  there  is  only  one  man  es- 
caped, and  he  is  in  the  kitchen  now; 
come,  and  hear  him.' 

"  So  Jos  tottered  into  that  apartment 
where  Re^ulus  still  sat  on  the  kitchen 
table,  and  clung  fast  to  his  flagon  of 
beer.  In  the  best  French  he  could  mus- 
ter, and  which  was,  in  sooth,  of  a  very 
nng^ammatical  sort,  Jos  besought  the 
hussar  to  tell  his  talc.  The  disasters 
deepened  as  Regulus  spoke.  He  was 
the  only  man  of  bis  regiment  not  slain 
on  the  field.  He  had  seen  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick  fall,  and  the  Ecossais 
pounded  down  by  the  cannon. 

"  *  And  the  — th  ?'  gasped  Jos. 

'* '  Cut  in  pieces,'  said  the  hussar. 

••  Upon  which  Pauline,  crying  out, 
*  Oh,  my  mistress,  ma  bonne  petite  dame  /* 
went  off  fairly  into  hysterics,  and  filled 
the  house  with  her  screams. 

•*  Wild  with  terror,  Mr.  Sedley  knew 
not  how  or-  where  to  seek  for  safety. 
He  rushed  from  the  kitchen  back  to  the 
sitting-room,  and  cast  an  appealing  look 
at  Amelia's  door,  which  Mrs.  Ol>owd 
had  closed,  and  locked  in  his  face.  So 
seizing  a  candle,  he  looked  about  for 
his  gold-laced  cap,  and  found  it  Iving 
in  its  usual  place  on  a  console-table  in 
the  ante-room,  placed  before  a  mirror,  at 
which  Jos  used  to  coquet,  always  giving 
his  side-locks  a  twirl,  and  his  cap  the 

? proper  cock  over  his  eye,  before  he  went 
brth  to  make  appearance  in    public. 


Such  is  the  force  of  habit,  that  even  in 
the  midst  of  his  terror  he  began  mecha- 
nically to  twiddle  with  bis  hair,  and 
arrange  the  cock  of  his  hat.  Then  he 
looked  amazed  at  the  pale  face  in  the 
glass  before  him,  and  especially  at  his 
monstachios,  which  had  attained  a  rich 
growth  in  the  space  of  seven  weeks, 
since  they  had  come  into  the  world. 

*  They  will  mistake  me  for  a  military 
man,'  thought  he,  remembering  Isidor's 
warning  as  to  the  massacre  with  which 
all  the  defeated  British  army  was 
threatened,  and  staggering  back  to  his 
bed-chamber,  he  began  wildly  pulling 
the  bell,  which  summoned  his  valet. 

"  Isidor  answered  that  summons. 
Jos  had  sunk  in  a  chair ;  he  had  torn 
off  his  neck-cloths,  and  tamed  down 
bis  collars,  and  was  sitting  with  both 
his  hands  lifted  to  his  throat. 

*'  *•  Coupez  moiy  Isidor,'  shouted  he ; 

*  vite  t  coupez  moi  P 

**  Isidor  thought  for  a  moment  he 
had  gone  mad,  and  that  he  wished  his 
valet  to  cut  hb  throat. 

••  *  Les  momtachest  gasped  Jos,  *  lea 
moustaches^  covpez^  rasy,  vite  /' 

•*  His  French  was  of  this  sort — 
voluble,  as  we  have  said,  but  not  re- 
markable for  grammar. 

**  Isidor  swept  off  the  moustachios  in 
no  time  with  the  razor,  and  heard,  with 
inexpressible  delight,  his  master's  or- 
ders that  he  should  fetch  a  hat  and  a 
plain  coat.  *  Ne  porty  ploo — habit  mili^ 
tair — bonny — donny  a  voOf  prenny  de- 
horSf  were  Jos's  words.  The  coat  and 
cap  were  at  last  his  property. 

'*  This  gift  being  made,  Jos  selected 
a  plain  black  coat  and  waistcoat  from 
his  stock,  and  put  on  a  large  white  neck- 
cloth, and  a  plain  beaver.  If  he  could 
have  got  a  shovel  hat,  ho  would  have 
worn  it.  As  it  was,  you  would  have 
fancied  he  was  a  flourishing  large  parson 
of  the  Church  of  England. 

**  *  Veney  maintenony,*  he  continued, 

*  sweevy  —  ally — party — dong  la  roo* 
And  so  having  said,  he  plunged  swiftly 
down  the  stairs  of  the  house,  and 
passed  into  the  street 

**  It  was  while  enjoying  the  hnmilia- 
tion  of  Lady  Bareacres  that  Rebecca 
caught  sight  of  Jos,  who  made  towards 
her  directly  he  perceived  her.  That 
altered,  frightened  fat  face  told  his  se- 
cret well  enough.  He,  too, wanted  to  fly, 
and  was  on  the  look-out  for  the  means 
of  escape.  ^  He  shall  buy  my  horses,* 
thought  Rebecca,  *  and  I'll  ride  the 
mare.' 

"  Jos  walked  up  to  his  friend,  and 
put  the  question  for  the  hundredth  time 
during  the  past  hour,  *Did  she  know 
where  horses  were  to  be  had  ?' 

"•What,    you    fly?'    said   Rebecca, 
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with  a  laugh  ;  *  I  thought  you  were  the 
champion  of  all  the  ladies,  Mr.  Sedley.' 

**  *  I — Fm  not  a  military  man,*  gasped 
he. 

*' '  And  Amelia?  who  is  to  protect  that 
poor  little  sister  of  vours,*  asked  Rebecca, 
•  jou  surelj  would  not  desert  her  ?' 

**  '  What  good  could  I  do  her,  sup* 
pose — suppose  the  enemy  arrive/  Jos 
answered;  'they'll  spare  the  women,  but 
my  man  tells  me  that  they  have  taken 
an  oath  to  give  the  men  no  quarter.* 

**  '  Horrid  I'  cried  Rebecca,  enjoying 
his  perplexity. 

*'  *  Besides,  I  don't  want  to  desert  her,' 
cried  the  brother;  'she shan't  be  desert- 
ed ;  there's  a  seat  in  the  carriage,  and  one 
for  vou,  dear  Mrs.CrawIey,  if  you'll  come, 
and  if  we  can  get  horses,'  sighed  he. 

*'  '  I  have  two  to  sell,'  the  lady  said. 

«  Jos  could  have  flung  himself  into 
her  arms  at  that  news.  '  Get  the  car- 
riage, Isidor,'  he  cried ;  *  we've  found 
them — we  have  found  them.' 

**  *  Mv  horses  never  were  in  harness,* 
added  the  lady ;  '  BuIBnch  would  kick 
the  carriage  to  pieces  if  you  put  him  in 
the  traces.' 

'*  *■  But  he  is  quiet  to  ride  ?'  asked  the 
civilian. 

**  '  As  quiet  as  a  lamb  and  as  fast  as 
a  hare,'  answered  Rebecca. 

**  *  Do  vou  think  he's  up  to  my 
weight  ?'  Jos  said.  He  was  already  on 
his  Dack  in  imagination,  without  ever 
so  much  as  a  thought  for  poor  Amelia. 

"  The  bargain,  at  an  enormous  price, 
being  concluded,  Jos  and  Isidor  went 
off  to  the  stables  to  inspect  the  pur- 
chase. Jos  bade  hb  man  saddle  the 
horses  at  once.  He  would  ride  away 
that  very  night,  that  very  hour ;  and  he 
left  the  valet  busy  in  getting  the  horses 
ready,  and  went  homewards  himself  to 
prepare  for  his  departure.  It  must  be 
secret;  he  would  go  to  his  chamber  by 
the  back  entrance.  He  did  not  care  to 
face  Mrs.  O'Dowd  and  Amelia,  and 
own  to  them  that  he  was  about  to  run. 
By  the  time  Jos's  bargain  with  Rebecca 
was  completed,  and  his  horses  had  been 
visited  and  examined,  it  was  almost 
morning  once  more 

••  As  Mrs.  O'Dowd  was  reading  the 
English  service,  with  Amelia  and  the 
wounded  ensiirn  for  a  congregation,  the 
cannon  at  Waterloo  began  to  roar. 
When  Jos  iieard  that  dreadful  sound, 
he  made  up  his  mind  ho  would  bear  thi.4 
recurrence  of  terrors  no  longer,  and 
would  fly  at  once.  He  rushed  into  the 
sick  man's  room  where  our  three  friends 
had  paused  in  their  prayers,  and  inter- 
rupted them  by  a  passionate  appeal  to 
Amelia. 

'*  *  I  can't  stand  it  any  more,  Emmy,' 
he  said,  *  1  won't  stand  it,  and  you  must 


come  with  me.  1  have  bought  a  horse 
for  you,  never  mind  at  what  price,  and 
you  mu<«t  dress,  and  come  with  me,  and 
ride  beside  Isidor.' 

*'  •  God  forgive  you,  Mr.  Sedlev  ;  but 
you're  no  better  than  a  coward !  Mrs. 
O'Dowd  said,  laying  down  the  book. 

"  *  I  say,  come,  Amelia,'  the  civilian 
went  on  ;  '  never  mind  what  sh^  saya. 
Why  are  we  to  stop  here,  and  be 
butchered  by  the  Frenchmen  !' 

*•  *  You  foreet  the  — th,  my  boy,*  said 
the  little  stubble,  the  wounded  hero 
from  his  bed,  and  you  won't  leave  me — 
will  you,  Mrs.  O'Dowd  ?' 

"  '  No,    my  dear  fellow,'    said  she, 

foing  up  and  kissing  the  boy  ;  *  do 
arm  shall  come  to  yon  while  I  stand 
by.  I  don't  budge  till  I  get  the  word 
from  Mick.  A  pretty  figure  I'd  be, 
stuck  behind  that  chap  on  a  pillion !' 

"  This  image  made  the  young  patient 
to  burst  out  a-laughing  in  his  oed,  and 
even  made  Amelia  smile, 

•*  '  I  don't  ask  her,*  shouted  he,  *  I 
don't  ask  that — that  Irishwoman.  Bat 
you,  Amelia,  once  in  all,  will  you  come  ?' 

"  'Without  my  husband,  Joseph?' 
Amelia  said  with  a  look  of  wonder,  and 
gave  her  hand  to  the  major's  wife. 

"  Jos's  patience  was  exhausted — 
'  Good  bye,  then,'  he  said,  shaking  his 
fist  in  a  rage,  and  slamming  the  door 
by  which  he  retreated. 

"  And  this  time  he  really  gave  orders 
for  march.  Mrs.  O'Dowd  heard  the 
clattering  hoofs  of  the  horses,  as  they 
issued  from  the  gate,  and  looking  on, 
made  many  scornful  remarks  on  poor 
Joseph,  as  he  rode  down  the  street 
with  Isidor  after  him  in  the  laced  cap. 
The  horses,  which  had  not  been  exer- 
cised for  some  days,  were  lively,  and 
sprang  about  the  street.  Jos,  a  clumsy 
and  timid  horseman,  did  not  look  to 
advantage  in  the  saddle. 

"  •  Look  at  him,  Amelia,  dear,  drivinjp 
into  the  parlour  window.  Such  a  buU 
in  a  china  shop  /never  saw.' 

"  *  And  presently  the  pair  of  riders 
disappeared  at  a  canter  down  the  street, 
leadmg  in  the  direction  of  the  Ghent 
road,  Mrs.  O'Dowd  pursuing  them  with 
a  tire  of  sarcasm  as  long  as  they  re- 
mained in  sight." 

But  we  bad  almost  forgotten  to 
draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
that  chapter  in  which  the  disinheritiiu^ 
of  George  is  so  admirably  describeo. 
In  regard  of  breath  and  nicety  of  co- 
lourings and  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  human  hearty  it  has  seldom  besn 
equalled :«. 

"  Behind  Mr.  Osborne's  dining-room 
was  the  usual  apartment  which  went  in 
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his  house  by  the  name  of  the  study  ;  and 
was  sacred  to  the  master  of  the  house. 
Hither  would  Mr.  Osborne  retire  of  a 
Sunday  forenoon  when  not  minded  to  go 
to  church ;    and  here  pass  the  morn- 
ing in  his  crimson  leather  chair,  reading 
the  paper.     A  couple  of  glazed  book- 
cases were  here,   containing  standard 
works  in  stout  gilt  bindings.  The  "  An- 
nual Register,*^  the  "  Gentleman's  Ma- 
gaaine,"  "  Blair's  Sermons,"  and  "  Hume 
and  Smollet."  From  year's  end  to  year's 
end  be  never  took  one  of  these  volumes 
from  the  shelf;  but  there  was  no  mem- 
ber of  the  family  that  would  dare  for 
his  life  to  touch  one  of  the  books,  except 
upon  those  rare  Sunday  evenings  when 
there  was  no  dinner  party,  and  when 
the  great  scarlet  Bible  and    Prayer- 
book  were  taken  out  from  the  corner 
where  they  stood  beside  his  copy  of  the 
Peerage,  and  the  servants  being  runff 
up  to  the  dining.parlour,  Osborne  read 
the  Evening  Service  to  his  family  in  a 
loud,  grating,  pompous  voice.  No  mem- 
ber or  the  household,  child  or  domestic, 
ever  entered  (hat  room  without  a  cer- 
tain terror.  Here  he  checked  the  house- 
keeper's accounts,  and  overhauled  the 
butler's  cellar-book — hence  he  could  com- 
mand across  the  clean,  gravel  court* 
yard  the  back  entrance  of  the  stables, 
with  which  one  of  his  bells  communica- 
ted ;  and  into  this  yard  the  coachman 
issued  from  his  premises  as  into  a  dock, 
and  Osborne  swore  at  him   from   the 
study  window.  Four  times  a-year  Miss 
Wirt  entered  this  apartment  to  get  her 
salary,  and  his  daughters  to  receive 
their  quarterly  allowance.     George,  as 
a   boy,  had  been  horsewhipped  in  this 
room  many  times;  his  mother  sitting 
sick  on  the  stair  listening  to  the  cuts  of 
the  whip;  the  boy  was  scarcely  ever 
known  to  cry  under  the  punishment — 
the  poor  woman  used  to  fondle  and  kiss 
him  secretly,  and  give  him  money   to 
soothe  him  when  he  came  out.      .    .     . 
'*  To  this  study  old  Osborne  retired 
then,  greatly  to  the  relief  of  the  small 
party  whom  he  left.     When  the  ser- 
vants had  withdrawn,  they  began  to 
talk  for  a  whiU^  volubly,  but  very  low  ; 
then  they  went   up  stairs  quietly,  Mr. 
Bullock  accompanyingthem  stealthily  on 
his  creaking  shoes  ;  he  had  no  heart  to 
sit  alone  drinking  wine,  and  so  close  to 
the  terrible  old  gentleman  in  the  study 
hard  at  band.     An  hour  at  least  after 
dark,  the  butler,  not  having  received 
any  summons,  ventured  to  tap  at  his 
door,  and  take  him  in  wax  candles  and 
tea.      The  master  of  the  house  sate  in 
his  chair,  pretending  to  read  the  paper, 
and  when  the  servant,  placing  the  lights 
and  refreshment  on  the  table  by  him,  re- 
tired, Mr.  Osborne  got  up  and  locked 


the  door  after  him.  This  time  there 
was  no  mistaking  the  matter ;  all  the 
household  knew  that  some  great  catas- 
trophe was  going  to  happen,  which  was 
likely  direly  to  affect  Master  George. 

**  In  the  large,  shining,  mahogany  es« 
crutoire  Mr.  Osborne  had  a  drawer  es- 
pecially devoted  to  his  son's  affairs  and 
papers.    Here  he  kept  all  the  documents 
relating  to  him  ever  since  he  had  been  a 
boy ;  here  were  his   prize  copy-books 
and  drawing-books,  all  bearing  George's 
hand  and  that  of  the  master — here  were 
his  first  letters  in  large  round  hand, 
sending  his  love  to  papa  and  mama,  and 
conveying  his  petitions  for  a  cake ;  his 
dear  godpapa   Sedley  was  more  than 
once  mentioned  in  them.      Curses  qui- 
vered  on  old  Osborne's  livid  lips,  and 
horrid  hatred  and  disappointment  writh- 
ed in  his   heart,   as,  looking  through 
some  of  these  papers,  he  came  on  that 
name.    They  were  all  marked  and  doc- 
keted, and  tied  with  red  tape.  It  was— 
*  From  Georgy,    requesting  five  shil- 
lings.    April  1&,  18 — ;  answered  April 
25 :'  or,  *  Georgy  about  a  pony.     Octo- 
ber 13,'  and  so  forth.  In  another  packet 
were  Dr.    S.'s  accounts,  G.'s,  tailors* 
bills  and  outfits,  drafts  on  me  by  G.  Os- 
borne, jun.,   &c. ;  his  letters  from  the 
West  Indies— his  agent's  letters,  and 
the  newspapers  containing  his  commb- 
sion — here  was  a  whip  he  had  when  a 
boy,  and  in  a  paper  a  locket  containing 
his  hair,  which  his  mother  used  to  wear. 
"Turning  one  over  after  another, 
and  musing  over  these  memorials,  the 
unhappy  man  passed  many  hours.     His 
dearest  vanities,  ambitions,  hopes,  bad 
all  been  here.     What  pride  he  had  in 
his  boy  I  he  was  the  handsomest  child 
ever  seen.    Everybody  said  he  was  like 
a  nobleman's  son.       A    royal  princess 
had  remarked  him,  and  kissed  him,  and 
asked  his  name  in  Kew-Gardens.  What 
city-man    could    shew  such    another? 
Could  a  prince  have  been  better  cared 
for  ?     Anything  that  money  could  buy 
had  been  his  son's.     He  used  to  go 
down  on  speech-days  with  four  horses 
and  new  liveries,  and  scatter  new  shil- 
lings  among  the  boys    at  the  school 
where  George  was.      When  he  went 
with  George  to  the  depot  of  his  regi- 
ment, before  the  boy  embarked  for  Ca- 
nada, he  gave  the  officers   such  a  din- 
ner as  the  Duke  of  York  might  have  sat 
down  to.     Had  he  ever  remsed  a  bill 
when  George  drew    one?    there    they 
were — paid  without  a  word.     Many  a 
■general  in  the  army  couldn't  ride  the 
horses  he  had  I      He  had  the  child  be- 
fore  his   eyes,   on  a  hundred  different 
days   when   he   remembered  George — 
after  dinner,  when  he  used  to  come  in 
as  bold  as  a  lord  and  drink  off  his  glass 
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by  his  father's  side,  at  the  head  of  the 
table — on  the  pony  at  Brighton,  when 
he  cleared  the  hedge,  and  kept  up  with 
the  huntsman — on  the  day  when  be  was 
presented  to  the  Prince  Kegent  at  the 
feree,  when  all  St.  James's  couldn't 
produce  a  finer  young  fellow.  And  this, 
this  was  the  end  of  all:  to  marry  a 
bankrupt,  and  fly  in  the  face  of  duty 
and  fortune.  What  humiliation  ana 
fury — ^what  pangs  of  sickening  rage, 
balked  ambition,  and  love  —  what 
wounds  of  outraged  vanity,  tenderness 
eren,  had  this  old  worldling  now  to  suf- 
fer under  I 

'*  Having  examined  these  papers,  and 
pondered  over  this  one  and  the  other,  in 
that  bitterest  of  all  helpless  woe,  with 
which  miserable  men  think  of  hapuy 
past  times,  George*s  father  took  the 
whole  of  the  documents  out  of  the 
drawer  in  which  he  had  kept  them  so 
long,  and  locked  them  into  a  writing- 
box,  which  he  tied  and  sealed  with  his 
seal ;  then  he  opened  the  book -case  and 
took  down  the  great  red  Bible  we  have 
spoken  of— a  pompous  book,  seldom 
looked  at,  and  shming  all  over  with 
gold;  there  was  a  frontispiece  to  the 
volume,  representing  Abraham  sacrific- 
ing Isaac.  Here,  according  to  custom, 
Osborne  had  recorded  on  the  fly-leaf, 
and  in  his  large,  clerk-like  hand,  the 
dates  of  his  marriage,  and  his  wife's 
death,  and  the  birtns  and  Christian 
names  of  his  children.  Jane  came  first, 
then  George  Sedley  Osborne,  then  Ma- 
ria Frances,  and  the  days  of  the  chris- 
tening of  each.  Taking  a  pen,  he  care- 
fully obliterated  George's  names  from 
the  page ;  and  when  the  leaf  was  quite 
dry,  restored  the  volume  to  the  place 
from  which  he  had  moved  it :  then  he 
took  a  document  out  of  another  drawer, 
where  his  own  private  papers  were  kept, 
and  having  read  it,  crumpled  it  up, 
and  lighted  it  at  one  of  the  candles,  and 
saw  it  burn  entirely  away  in  the  grate. 
It  was  his  will ;  which  being  burned,  he 
sat  down  and  wrote  off  a  letter,  and 
rang  for  his  servant,  whom  he  charged 
to  deliver  it  in  the  morning.  It  was 
morning  already :  as  ho  went  up  to  bed 
the  whole  house  was  alight  with  the  sun- 
shine, and  the  birds  were  singing 
among  the  fresh  green  leaves  in  Russell- 
square." 

We  hope,  for  the  sake  of  the  Co- 
rinthian capitals  of  the  state,  that  if 
such  a  disgrace  to  their  order  as  the 
old  baronet,  who  is  described  under 
the  name  of  Sir  Pitt  Crawley,  ever  did 
existy  it  must  have  been  very  rare — a 
hundred  years  back — far  less  thirty  ; 
but  if  Mr.  Thackeray  has  overdrawn 


this  portrait,  as  we  are  inclined  io 
think  he  must,  we  forgive  him  for 
the  sake  of  old  William  Dobbin,  to 
whom  we  have  ahready  adverted — than 
whose  a  finer  or  a  nobler  nature  does 
not  exist  in  the  annals  of  fiction. 
Plain  and  homely-looking,  ungainly^ 
blundering,  and  stupid,  even  from  his 
schoolboy  days,  the  rugged  exterior 
of  "  Honest  old  Dob**  concealed  a  fine 
and  generous  heart,  true  in  friendship* 
constant  in  love,  and  unshaken  during 
all  the  changes  and  chances  of  his  mili- 
tary career,  to  the  one  fair  image  who  oc- 
cupied his  thoughts.  The  elder  Osborne 
is  of  too  coarse  a  nature  to  afford  us 
any  pleasure.  We  hope  there  are  very 
few  English  merchants  so  savage,  so 
brutal,  and  so  selfish,  as  he  is  repre- 
sented ;  and  yet  there  is  an  air  of 
reality  about  him  which  is  rather 
alarming.  We  can  only  say,  that  we 
hope  it  may  never  be  our  ill- fortune 
to  be  a  guest  at  one  of  his  splendid 
and  dreary  banquets  in  Russell-square. 
For  George  we  have  not  much  to  say. 
His  character  hardly  affords  reason- 
able grounds  for  criticism,  and  is  not 
developed  or  worked  out  with  such 
elaboration  as  many  of  the  others  we 
have  mentioned.  A  careless,  gay, 
good-looking,  and  good-for-nothing 
spendthrift,  with  some  selfishness  and 
a  good  deal  of  generosity,  George  Os- 
borne, like  many  another  of  his  class 
in  the  world,  has  but  little  to  recom- 
mend him  to  our  sympathies*  or  our 
regard.  He  did  right  in  marrying 
Amelia,  but  he  would  not  have  done 
so,  it  is  to  be  feared,  but  for  his 
friend  Dobbin.  Sir  Pitt  Crawley, 
the  son  of  the  profligate  old  baro- 
net, is  inimitably  sketched.  There 
is»  possibly,  among  the  characters 
which  figure  in  the  pages  of  **  Vanity 
Fair,"  nothing  better  drawn  than  his 
portrait*  as  presented  to  the  reader  on 
that  Tuesday  morning  when  the  un- 
fortunate Rawdon  comes  to  unfold  his 
tale  of  misery  to  the  sympathizing  ear 
of  his  brother.  His  table,  on  which 
orderly  blue-books  and  letters,  bills 
neatly  docketed,  'pamphlets  and  des- 
patch-boxes,  the  Bible  and  the  Quor- 
terhj  Review,  and  a  book  of  sermons* 
are  ail  paraded — the  Observer  news- 
paper, damp  and  neatly  folded — the 
baronet  himself  making  his  appearance 
precisely  as  the  clock  strikes  nine,  so 
cleanly  shaved,  with  his  rosy  face,  his 
stiff  »hirtcol!ur,  trimming  his  nails  as 
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he  majestically  enters  the  apartment,  in 
a  starched  cravat^  and  a  grey-flannel 
dressing-gown — the  very  model  of 
neatness  and  propriety ;  in  short,  a 
real  old  English  gentleman,  affording^ 
in  his  trim  respectability,  so  strong  a 
contrast  to  his  reckless,  good-natur- 
ed brother,  with  blood-shot  eyes,  di- 
shevelled hair,  and  tumbled  clothes. 
But  there  is,  perhaps,  within  the  pages 
of  this  most  attractive  and  amusing 
novel,  no  passage  more  pregnant  with 
that  peculiar  power  in  which  lies  the 
forte  of  Mr.  Thackeray,  than  in  the 
description  of  a  London  house ;  it 
is  so  replete  with  these  peculiar  gra- 
phic touches  in  which  Mr.  Thackeray 
so  much  excels,  that  we  are  sure  we 
shall  be  forgiven  if  we  present  it  to 
the  notice  of  our  readers  without  any 
further  comment : — 

"  There  came  a  day  when  the  round  of 
decorous  pleasures  in  which  Mr.  Joseph 
Sedley's  family  indulged,  was  inter- 
rupted by  an  event  which  happens  in 
most  houses.  As  you  ascend  the  stair- 
case of  your  house,  from  the  drawing 
towards  the  bedroom  floors,  you  mav 
have  remarked  a  little  arch  in  the  wall, 
wRich  at  once  gives  light  to  the  stair 
which  leads  from  the  second  story  to  the 
third,  where  the  nursery  and  servants* 
chambers  commonly  are,  and  serves  for 
another  purpose  of  utility,  of  which  the 
undertakers*  men  can  give  you  a  notion 
— ^they  rest  the  coffins  upon  that  arch,  or 
pass  them  through  it,  so  as  not  to  dis- 
turb, in  any  unseemly  manner,  the  cold 
tenant  slumbering  within  the  black  arch. 
That  second-floor  arch  in  a  London 
house,  looking  up  and  down  the  well  of 
the  staircase,  and  commanding  the  main 
thoroughfare  by  which  the  inhabitants 
are  passuig — by  which  the  cook  lurks 
down  before  daylight  to  scour  her  pots 
and  pans  in  the  kitchen — by  which  young 
master  stealthilv  ascends,  having  left 
his  boots  in  the  hall,  and  let  himself  in, 
after  dawn,  from  a  jolly  night  at  the 
club — down  which  miss  comes,  rustling 
in  fresh  ribbons  and  spreading  muslins, 
brilliant  and  beautiful,  and  prepared  for 
conquest  and  the  ball ;  or  Master  Tommy 
slides,  preferring  the  banisters  for  a  mode 
of  convey ance^  and  disdaining  danger, 
and  the  stairs-l-down  which  the  mother 
is  fondly  carried,  smiling  in  her  strong 
husband's  arms,  as  he  steps  steadilv, 
step  by  step,  and  followed  by  the  monthly 
nurse,  on  the  day  when  the  medical  man 
has  promised  the  charming  patient  may 
go  down  stairs  ;  up  which  John  lurks  to 
bed.  Yawning,  with  a  sputtering  tallow- 
candle,  and  to  gather  up,  before  sunrise. 


the  boots  which  arc  awaiting  him  in  the 
passai^os  ;  that  stair  up  or  down  which 
oabies  are  carried,  old  ueople  are  helped, 
guests  arc  marsliallea  to  the  ball,  the 
parson  walks  to  the  christening,  the  doc- 
tor to  the  sick  room,  and  the  under- 
taker's men  to  the  upper  floor.  What 
a  memento  of  life,  death,  and  vanity  it 
is,  that  arch  and  stair,  if  you  choose  to 
consider  it,  and  sit  on  the  landing, 
looking  up  and  down  the  well !  The 
doctor  will  come  up  to  us,  too,  for  the 
last  time  there,  my  friend  in  motley. 
The  nurse  will  look  in  at  the  curtains, 
and  you  take  no  notice ;  and  then  she  will 
flin^  open  the  windows  for  a  little  and 
let  m  the  air.  Then  they  will  pull  down 
all  the  front  blinds  of  the  house  and  live 
in  the  back  rooms  ;  then  they  will  send 
for  the  lawyer,  and  other  men  in 
black,  &c.  Your  comedy  and  mine  will 
have  been  played  then,  and  we  shall 
be  removed,  oh,  how  far  I  from  the 
trumpets,  and  the  shouting,  and  the 
posture-making.  If  we  are  gentlefolks, 
they  will  put  hatchments  over  our  late 
domicile,  with  gilt  cherubim,  and  mot- 
toes stating  that  there  is  *  quiet  in  hea- 
ven.* Your  son  will  new  furnish  the 
house,  or  perhaps  let  it,  and  go  into  a 
more  modern  quarter — your  name  will 
be  among  the  *  members  deceased,'  in 
the  lists  of  your  clubs  next  year.  How- 
ever much  you  may  be  mourned,  your 
widow  will  like  to  have  her  weeds  neatly 
made.  'I'he  cook  will  send,  or  come  up 
to  ask  about  dinner — the  survivors  wiU 
soon  bear  to  look  at  your  picture  over 
the  mantel-piece,  which  will  presently 
be  deposed  from  the  place  of  honour, 
to  make  way  for  the  portrait  of  the 
son,  who  reigns. 

"  Which  ot  the  dead  are  most  tenderly 
and  passionately  deplored  ?  Those  who 
love  the  survivors  the  least,  I  believe. 
The  death  of  a  child  occasions  a  passion 
of  CTief  and  frantic  tears,  such  as  your 
end,  brother  reader,  will  never  inspire. 
The  death  of  an  infant  which  scarce 
knew  you,  which  a  week's  absence  from 
you  would  have  caused  to  forget  you, will 
strike  you  down  more  than  the  loss  of 
your  closest  friend,  or  your  flrst-born 
son — a  man  grown  like  yourself,  with 
children  of  his  own.  We  may  be  harsh 
and  stern  with  Judah  and  Simeon — our 
love  and  pity  gushes  out  for  Benjamin, 
the  little  one.  And  if  you  are  old,  as 
some  reader  of  this  may  be  or  shall  be, 
old  and  rich,  or  old  and  poor,  you  may 
one  day  be  thinking  for  yourgelf — 
*  These  people  are  very  good  round 
about  me;  but  they  won't  grieve  too 
much  when  I  am  gone — I  am  very  rich, 
and  they  want  my  inheritance — or,  very 
poor,and  they  are  tired  of  supporting  me. 

*•  The  period  of  mourning  for   Mrs. 
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Sedley*s  death  was  only  just  concluded, 
and  Jos  scarcely  had  had  time  to  cast  off 
his  black,  and  appear  in  the  splendid 
waistcoats  which  he  loved,  when  it  be- 
came evident  to  those  about  Mr.  Sedley 
that  another  event  was  at  hand,  and  that 
the  old  man  was  about  to  go  seek  for 
his  wife  in  the  dark  land  whither  she  had 
preceded  him. 

"'The  state  of  my  father's  health,' 
Jos  Sedley  solemnly  remarked  at  the 
club,  *  prevents  my  giving  my  large 
parties  this  season ;  but  if  you  will  come 
in  quietly  at  half-past  six.  Chutney,  my 
boy,  and  take  a  homely  dinner  with  one 
or  two  of  the  old  set,  1  shall  be  always 
glad  to  see  you.'  So  Jos  and  his  ac- 
quaintance dined  and  drank  claret  among 
tnemselves  in  silence,  whilst  the  sands 
of  life  were  running  out  in  the  old  man's 
glass  up  stairs.  The  velvet-footed  but- 
ler brought  them  their  wine,  and  they 
composed  themselves  to  a  rubber  after 
dinner,  at  which  Major  Dobbin  would 
sometimes  come  and  take  a  hand  ;  and 
Mrs.  Osborne  would  occasionally  de- 
scend, when  her  patient  above  was  settled 
for  the  night,  and  had  commenced  one 
of  those  lightly-troubled  slumbers  which 
visit  the  pillow  of  old  age. 

"  The  old  man  clung  to  his  daughter 
during  this  sickness — he  would  take  his 
broths  and  medicine  from  scarcely  any 
other  hand.  To  tend  him  became  al- 
most the  sole  business  of  her  life.  Her 
bed  was  placed  close  by  the  door  which 
opened  into  his  chamber,  and  she  was 
alive  at  the  slightest  noise  or  disturbance 
from  the  couch  of  the  (]^uerulous  invalid. 
Though,  to  do  him  justice,  he  lay  awake 
many  an  hour,  silent  and  without  stir- 
ring, unwilling  to  awaken  his  kind  and 
vigilant  nurse." 

Among  the  host  of  minor  charac- 
ters which  flit  before  us^  General 
Tufto  and  Lord  Steyne,  the  admirers 
of  Rebecca,  are  exquisitely  delineated. 
The  latter  is  a  portrait  drawn  from  life 
— alasl  already  too  familiar  to  our 
readers ;  but  with  regard  to  \t,  we  can 
only  add,  that  we  have  never  seen  one 
done  with  more  telling  truth.  The 
sketch  of  the  former  is  also  most  gra- 
phic. The  description  of  the  inter- 
ruption  of  his  flirtation  with  Rebecca, 
and  his  rage  thereat,  is  perfect.  What 
passage  was  ever  penned  more  replete 
with  power  than  that  which  describes 
the  general's  curses  :  "  they  came  from 
his  heart ;  and  it  is  a  wonderful  thing 
to  think  that  the  human  heart  is  capa- 
ble of  generating  such  produce,  and 
can  throw  out,  as  occasion  demands, 
such  a  suvply  of  lust  and  fury,  rage 
and  hatrea. 


The  sketch  of  Mr.  Wenham  is  also 
inimitable.  The  cool  efl^rontery  by 
which  he  succeeded  in  baffling  the  fury 
of  the  enraged  dragoon,  is  drawn  with 
marvellous  skill. 

We  have  dwelt  at  such  length  upon 
what  we  consider  the  excellence  of 
this  work,  that  there  b  no  chance  of 
our  incurring  the  censure  of  ill  nature, 
if  we  now  point  to  what,  it  must  be 
admitted,  are  its  defects.  Among  all 
the  characters  which  rise  before  us 
when  we  have  closed  the  book,  there 
is  not,  with  the  exception  of  William 
Dobbin,  one  thoroughly  good  or 
honest  man.  In  the  mingled  elements 
of  their  nature,  that  of  evil  is  too 
largely  blended.  We  sincerely  hope 
wo  may  never  discover  that  the  real 
**  Vanity  Fair,"  of  which  this  work 
professes  to  reflect  the  image,  is  so 
entirely  peopled  with  knaves  and  fools. 
In  short,  we  have  a  better  opinion  of 
human  nature  than  Mr.  Thackeray. 
Our  experience  is  possibly  shorter,  and 
far  more  limited ;  and  frail  and  imper- 
feet  as  is  the  heart  of  man,  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  it  is  not  so  tho* 
roughly  imbued  with  selfishness,  so 
steeped  with  vanity,  and  so  d^praded 
by  vice,  as  it  has  been  represented  to 
us.  We  should  be  sorry  to  coincide 
in  the  view  of  that  high  authority, 
whose  worldly  experience  would  lead 
us  to  believe  every  one  a  rogue  until 
we  find  him  out  to  be  honest.  Such 
a  philosophy  is  naturally  repugnant 
and  distasteful  to  us.  With  all  its 
faults  and  all  its  foibles,  we  have  a 
kindly  feeling  for  poor  human  nature ; 
and  we  would  be  sorry  to  strip  our* 
selves  of  the  delusion,  if  one  it  be* 
that  we  have  been  gifted  with  more 
high  and  generous  impulses,  with 
loftier  feelings,  and  honester  hearts, 
than  is  represented  by  this  great  sa- 
tirbt.  But,  then,  it  may  be  said,  his 
work  is  meant  to  deal  only  with  our 
foibles,  and  to  exhibit  our  vices. 
True,  and  therefore  the  contemplation 
of  the  dark  side  of  the  picture  is  the 
more  distasteful.  The  tone  of  Mr. 
Thackeray's  mind  is  essentially  sar- 
castic ;  he  is  too  prone  to  indulge  his 
inclination  of  representing  men  or 
things  in  a  satirical  point  of  view,  and, 
like  Lord  Byron,  whenever  a  genial 
or  sunshiny  trait  of  our  better  nature 
is  exhibited,  it  is  spoiled  with  a  dash  of 
sarcasm,  which  mars  its  beauty,  and 
prevents  us  from  enjoying  the  full 
pleasure  of  its  effect.     Even  in  the 
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less  equivocal  characters  which  figure 
upon  its  pi^^es,  some  fatuity,  selfish- 
ness, or  vanity  arises,  to  break  the 
spell.  We  should  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Thackeray  if  he  believes  that  in  the 
real  "  Vanity  Fair"  no  good  man,  or 
DO  virtuous  woman  exists,  who  is  not, 
at  the  same  time,  silly  and  selfish,  for 
such,  we  fear,  is  the  inevitable  im- 
pression this  book  is  calculated  to 
convey  ? 

We  are  by  no  means  disposed  to 
cavil  or  to  find  fault  with  the  author 
that  he  has  not  visited,  with  more  se* 
verity,  upon  the  head  of  Rebecca,  the 
consequences  of  her  moral  transgres- 
sions,— that  he  has  omitted  to  visit 
upon  her  that  amount  of  retributive 
justice  which,  had  the  subject  been 
handled  by  one  of  the  common-place 
writers  of^  the  day,  would  assuredly 
have  been  the  result.  In  the  ultimate 
disposition  of  her  destiny,  he  has  ex- 
hibited a  knowledge  of  the  world  far 
too  intimate  and  far  too  fine,  to  err  in 
following  so  ordinary  a  track.  Alas  I 
too  little  do  we  know  what  lies  be- 


neath the  mask  of  many  of  those  whom 
we  see  fulfilling,  with  a  zeal  apparently 
so  fervent,  the  ordinary  duties  of  life, 
and  affecting  the  semblance  of  a  rigid 
adherence  to  the  rules  of  virtue  and 
religion.  We  fear  Mr.  Thackeray  is 
not  astray  on  this  point,  and  that 
hypocrisy  is  one  of  the  commonest 
vices  in  **  Vanity  Fair.** 

Notwithstandmg,  however,  the  de- 
fects to  which  we  have  adverted,  and 
which  we  think,  regarding  the  work 
in  an  artistic  point  of  view,  are  its  only 
blemish,  "  Vanity  Fair**  bears  upon 
its  pages  the  inaelible  impress  of  a 
genius  so  original  and  so  striking,  that 
it  must  at  once  lift  the  author  into  a 
high  position  among  the  writers  of 
his  age  and  country.  But  we  think 
the  genius  and  the  power  displayed  in 
this  work  are  capable  of  still  higher 
flights ;  and  if  he  have  only  the  incli- 
nation, we  see  no  reason  why  an 
exalted  place  among  the  standard 
writers  of  England  should  not  yet  be 
occupied  by  the  author  of  **  Vanity 
Fair." 
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THE  BRIDE  OF  THE  FIOBD. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Old  Norway,  crowned  in  snow,  and 
embraced  in  ocean's  waters,  be^rt 
with  rock  and  mountain,  with  ner 
forests  of  pine  and  her  living  lakes — 
the  primitive  habits  of  her  people, 
their  industry,  and  their  national  en- 
thusiasm, is,  indeed,  a  remarkable 
land.  As  remarkable  to-day  in  her 
character,  as  she  was  a  thousand  yeard 
ago;  when  her  sea-kings  were  upon 
the  coasts  of  many  European  lands, 
giving  laws  and  customs  to  the  civi- 
used  nations,  who  now  look  down 
upon  modei'n  Norway,  and  forget,  or 
are  ignorant  of,  the  past.  But  if 
scenery  and  national  habits  stamp 
noble  peculiarities  upon  the  land  and 
its  people,  still  more  should  that 
people's  warm-heartedness  make  them 
objects  of  European  interest.  A 
warm-heartedness  which,  whether  it 
displays  itself  in  deep  national  love  of 
**  Fader-land,"  in  generous  hospitality 
to  the  stranger,  or  in  the  relations  of 
man  to  man  and  to  society,  of  hus- 
band, wife,  and  child,  is,  in  its  inten- 
sity and  truthfulness,  markedly  illus- 
trative of  an  uncorrupted  people. 
Somewhat  of  this  is  conveyed  in  the 
true  story  of  Olaf  and  Margaret, 

It  was  summer  on  the  Fiord,  whose 
waters  slept  without  a  ripple,  as  their 
clear  surface  reflected  back  the  sha- 
dows of  the  abrupt  rocks,  upon  whose 
summits  grew  lofty  pines,  and  within 
whose  clefts  the  wall-flower,  and  the 
red  and  yellow  cloud-berries,  con- 
trasted their  gaudy  colours  with,  here 
and  there,  a  hly  of  the  valley,  rearing 
its  modest  head  through  scanty  grass 
and  sreen  moss.  So  narrow  was  the 
inlet  for  its  waters,  that  the  Fiord  might 
have  seemed  a  closed  lake ;  and  so 
surrounded  was  it  by  its  lofty  and 
rocky  boundaries,  that  no  light  fell 
upon  its  surface,  save  that  which  shot 
down  vertically  from  a  cloudless  sky. 
Far  beyond  tnose  rocks  arose  moun- 
tain piled  on  mountain,  until  they 
blended  with  the  heavens ;  and  their 
tops,  capped  with  the  unmolten  snow 
of  centuries,  contrasted  their  silvery 
whiteness  with  the  black  rocks  and 


dark  trees  which  surrounded  that  glassy 
Fiord.  Above  it,  and  opposite  to 
those  mountains,  wound  one  of  liiose 
precipitous  roads,  over  which  it  is 
impossible  for  horse  or  machine  to 
travel,  save  when  the  Norwegian  snow 
fills  up  all  chasms,  and  strong  ice, 
from  clefl  to  clefi;,  makes  winter 
bridges,  over  which  die  sledge  is  then 
drawn,  with  a  security  marvellous  to 
such  as  could  have  seen  its  irregular 
summer  surface  and  gaping  chasms, 
down  whose  sides  nought  save  the 
fox,  the  squirrel,  or  the  hare,  could 
be  expected  to  find  footing.  Yet,  at 
the  upper  end,  through  an  open  be- 
tween two  rocks,  the  waters  passed 
out  into  a  wider  space  and  onward, 
until  miles  above  tnat  Fiord  arose  a 
little  village,  of  some  dozen  farm- 
houses, and  a  plain  white  church. 
Here,  on  that  Fiord,  the  village  found 
its  fishing,  and  its  inhabitants  were 
sustained  principally  from  its  waters, 
together  with  such  game  as  the 
Fjelde,  beyond  its  rocky  boundaries, 
afforded. 

It  was  yet  morn,  and  no  boat  was 
out ; .  nothing  disturbed  the  perfect 
stillness  of  the  hour,  except  the  screech 
of  some  alarmed  sea-bird,  as  the  fox 
or  the  wolf  neared  its  dwelling.  One 
human  being  only  was  visible  in  its 
neighbourhood ;  and  she,  with  a  light 
and  agile  foot,  yet  with  cautious  steps, 
wound  her  way  along  that  boundary 
road — now  up  amid  the  topmost  pines, 
now  down  the  side  of  some  declivi- 
tous rock,  now  along  the  moss-bank 
at  its  foot,  and  then  up  again  ;  now  in 
sight,  and  now  obscured  from  view  by 
some  projecting  prominence.  Her 
figure  was  light  and  graceful,  and  her 
dress  picturesque  in  the  extreme. 
Upon  her  head  she  wore  a  cap  of  blue 
and  scarlet  cloth,  fastened  in  upon 
her  temples  with  a  golden  band.  A 
dress  of  reindeer  skin,  closed  in  at  the 
waist  by,  a  worsted  sash,  fell  to  her 
knees,  and  beneath  it  her  limbs  were 
clad  in  a  lighter  skin,  which  fitted  her 
close  as  stockings,  and  surrounded  the 
feet  as  shoes ;    while  her  neck  was 
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covered  with  a  red  wrapper,  fastened 
in  a  neat  tie  beneath  her  chin.  Her 
dress  alone  bespoke  her  not  of  Nor- 
wegian blood  ;  and  the  remarkable 
characters  of  her  exquisitely-delicate 
shape,  her  dark-brown  eyes,  sloping 
somewhat  to  the  temples;  her  black 
hair  and  sallow  skin,  stamped  her  one 
of  the  Lapland  race.  She  was  of  that 
outcast  blood.  Her  tribe  was  sure  to 
be  near  at  hand — their  tents  cast  in 
y  some  neighbouring  Fjelde, where  were 
^  n-azing  their  troops  of  reindeer.  Every 
foot  of  that  way  seemed  known  to 
her ;  she  must  have  trod  it  often  be- 
fore. Does  she  seek  flower  or  fruit  ? 
No  ;  she  looks  to  neither.  Journeys 
she  to  the  village  ?  No ;  for  now  she 
stops,  and  seating  herself  upon  the 
bank,  close  to  the  water's  ea^e,  she 
seems  to  await  in  silence  the  object  of 
her  mission.     From  her  bosom  she  has 

{»ulled  forth  a  pair  of  fur  mittens, 
ooked  at  them  with  a  pleased  earnest- 
ness ;  then  slanced  hastily  along  the 
waters  in  the  direction  of  the  cleft 
leading  to  the  village,  and  with  a  lis- 
tening but  a  disappointed  expression 
of  face,  she  has  replaced  them  in  her 
dress  again.  There,  until  the  noon- 
day sun  lay  reflected  on  those  waters, 
she  sat,  statue-like  and  motionless, 
except  that  at  intervals  her  head  in- 
clined in  a  listening  attitude,  as  though 
she  watched  for  some  oar  upon  the 
water.  At  length  a  look  of  pleasure 
beamed  over  her  dark  features,  and 
her  head  and  ears  became  fixedly  at- 
tentive to  some  coining  sound.  It 
was  a  boat,  approaching  from  the  vil- 
lage; its  oars  splashed  steadily  but 
gently  in  the  water,  worked  by  a 
female's  hands,  who  sat  alone  within 
it.  Again  the  Laplander's  counte- 
nance relaxed  into  its  passive  sadness, 
and  expressed  disappointment.  She 
made  a  first  motion,  as  though  she 
would  retire,  and  then  hesitatingly  re- 
sumed her  seat.  Presently  the  boat 
neared  her,  and  she  had  a  closer  view 
of  its  inmate.  A  sweet-looking  girl, 
upon  whose  regular  features  twenty 
smnmers  had  told  their  time,  and  ri- 
pened into  glorious  womanhood  a  thing 
of  angel  beauty,  her  soft  blue  eyes, 
from  the  midst  of  light  flaxen  hair, 
that  curled  naturally  over  her  temples. 


looked  laughingly  upon  everything; 
and  her  weU-devclopcd  frame,  full,  yet 
graceful,  with  every  move  of  the  oars 
was  moulded  into  fresh  outlines  of 
loveliness.  A  glance  at  her  could  tell 
that  her  heart  was  a  happy  home,  and 
the  music  of  peace  it  breathed  was  on 
her  countenance.  It  was  Margaret, 
the  betrothed  of  Olaf,  and  she  was  out 
in  her  light  skiff*  upon  the  waters  to 
meet  him,   to  whom  her  heart  was 

Eledged.  She  looked  not  for  the  Lap- 
inder — the  Laplander  looked  not  for 
her — but  their  eyes  met,  and  Marga- 
ret's boat  was  speedily  at  the  bank, 
where  that  young  Laplander  sat  mus- 
ing.    And  Margaret  addressed  her — 

**  Ho !  are  your  tribe  near  the 
Fiord  ?     Have  you  any  furs  to  sell  ?" 

**  None  to  sell,"  was  the  calm  reply, 
distinctly  spoken  in  passable  Norse. 

"Then  what  do  you  at  the  Fiord, 
and  alone,  unless  you  came  to  sell  or 
buy  ?  If  on  your  way  to  the  village, 
I  will  row  you  there  in  my  boat." 

The  Laplander  looked  up,  and  the 
tears  were  in  her  eyes.  In  Norway 
there  is  a  superstition  against  sitting 
with  a  Laplander,  whose  outcast  tribe 
are  at  once  despised  as  inferior,  and 
dreaded  as  supernatural.  The  Lap- 
lander knew  and  felt  all  this,  and  the 
unexpected  and  kindly  offer  touched 
upon  her  heart.  She  expressed  her 
thankfulness,  and  shook  her  head,  as 
she  looked  up  into  the  sunny  face  of 
her  who,  standing  in  her  boat,  looked 
down  upon  that  **poor  Fin"*  with  an 
expression  of  touching,  but  warm  sad- 
ness, as  though  she  grieved  for  the 
outcast  fate  other  race. 

"I  have  nothing  to  sell,"  said  the 
*  Fin,*  **  and  I  want  to  buy  nothing." 
Then,  after  a  pause — *'  I  have  not  b^n 
here  for  two  years ;  my  tribe  has  been 
up  far  north,  and  now,  when  on  their 
way  to  Drontheim,  I  ventured  to  this 
Fiord  with  these  gloves,"  said  she, 
drawing  them  fromner  bosom,  **  which 
I  have  made  for  one  to  whom  I  owe 
the  rescue  of  my  life,  even  from  this 
water,  two  years  ago." 

Pleasure  again  lit  up  the  young 
Norwegian's  countenance,  as  she  ex- 
claimea — 

•*  Oh,  I  know  it,  I  know  it  all ;  you 
are  the   young  Laplander,   who  fell 


*  Mallett,  in  his  '*  Northern  Antiquities,*'  considers  Fins  and  Laps  as  distinct ; 
but  these  wandering  and  gipsy  tribes  appear  to  be  called,  in  modern  Norway,  in- 
differently, Fin  or  Lap. — See  the  Works  of  Inglis  and  Laing* 
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from  yonder  rock,  and  whom  noble 
Olaf  plunged  into  the  waters  for,  and 
saved." 

Warmly  and  passionately  the  youn* 
Fin  exclaimed,  **  I  am,  1  am ;"  and 
her  dark  eyes  lit  up,  and  the  flush  of 
gratitude  came  in  warm  red  blood  upon 
her  sombre  features. 

Two  years  before,  in  clambering 
over  these  rocks,  her  skin  shoes  had 
slipped  upon  a  shelving  bank,  from 
whose  edge  she  was  precipitated  into 
the  waters  beneath.  Olaf,  a  bold 
young  waterman, living  near  the  Fiord, 
and  who  happened  to  have  been  then, 
from  his  boat,  casting  his  flshing-net 
upon  the  waters,  saw  her  fall,  and 
with  the  instinctive  courage  of  true 
manhood,  aided  by  his  skill  in  swim- 
ing,  as  a  child  of  the  water,  he  res- 
cued her.  In  his  boat  she  came  to 
consciousness,  as  his  manly  form  knelt 
over  her,  and  from  his  corn-spirit 
flask  he  poured  upon  her  temples,  and 
applied  to  her  lips,  the  rude  stimulant 
and  restorative  of  his  country.  She 
recovered  with  that  intense  sense  of 
gratitude  which  such  an  event  was 
sure  to  beget.  She  looked  up  into 
his  open  and  gallant  features,  as  tnough 
some  genius  of  the  spot  above  the 
measure  of  humanity  had  been  her 
deliverer.  And  she,  the  poor  Lapland 
girl,  an  outcast  from  Norwegian  homes 
— one  with  whom  the  sons  of  old  Nor- 
way would  neither  sit  nor  eat — was 
there  tended  by  a  Norseman,  to  whom 
she  was  debtor  for  her  life.  It  has 
been  somewhere  beautifully  said,  **  We 
plant  a  rose,  and  then  we  water  it  be- 
cause wo  planted  it.**  Olaf  felt  the 
Influence  of  some  such  feeling :  he 
would  fain  have  carried  home  the  gen- 
tle and  subdued  being  he  had  rescued ; 
but  the  superstitions  of  his  country 
were  strong  upon  him,  and  as  soon  as 
he  felt  that  she  was  sufficiently  re- 
stored to  leave  his  boat,  he  raised  her 
in  his  arms,  and  laid  her  upon  that 
very  bank  where  she  now  sat.  Thence 
he  helped  her  along  the  rude  footings 
of  the  rocky  path,  and  as  she  indicated 
the  direction  of  her  tribe,  he  led  her 
to  the  Fjelde  where  her  people,  with 
their  flocks  and  tents,  had  gathered. 
There,  lefl  in  security,  he  parted  her, 
scarcely  returning  the  warm  and  pas- 
sionate hand-grasp  she  bestowed  upon 


him,  as  kneeling  at  his  feet,  she  prayed 
her  earnestly  honest  thankfulness  to 
him  and  **Nipen"*  for  her  deliver- 
ance. 

'*  Pray  to  Nipcn,"  said  he,    **  to 
guard  me  on  the  Fiord — 'tis  all  I  ask.** 

And  the   poor    Fin   prayed,    and 
warmly  prayed. 

They  met  to  know  each  other  no 
more ;  but  his  image,  and  the  thought 
of  him,  and  the  warm  prayer  to  Nipen 
for  him,  for  her  brief  life,  filled  the 
heart  and  soul  of  that  young  Fin. 
She  and  her  tribe  passed  far  north  ; 
but  wherever  they  struck  their  tents— 
wherever  she  led  her  aged  and  sight- 
less mother,  victim  of  the  Lapmnd 
blindness,!  there  her  mental  vision 
carried  Olaf.  Her  filial  duties  of 
guiding  and  caring  that  feeble  parent, 
her  duties  to  her  tribe,  her  needlework, 
which  she  plied  dexterously,  were  still 
pursued  as  constantly  as  before ;  but 
the  Lappish  song  no  longer  kept  time 
with  her  employment :  her  gaiety  was 
gone.  She  no  longer  sat  before  her 
tent,  surrounded  by  the  youth  of  her 
tribe,  listening  to  the  music  of  her 
gentle  voice,  or  delighting  in  her  tales 
of  tent-scenes  ana  olden  Lapland 
times,  and  reindeer  adventures,  and 
stories  of  the  Fiord  demon  and  the 
Nipen  vengeance.  The  poor  Laps 
shook  their  neads,  and  marvelled  what 
had  fallen  apon  **  Una."  Her  whole 
character  was  changed.  One  all-ab- 
sorbing thought  filled  her  mind.  **  Olaf, 
her  saviour  I — should  she  ever  meet 
him  M:ain?  What  could  she  do  to 
show  nim  the  depth  of  her  gratitude 
for  that  kindness  from  the  liands  of 
one  of  his  race  ?"  Still  it  never  sug- 
gested itself  to  Una*s  simple  nature, 
that  this  feeling  of  gratitude  was  gra- 
dually extending  itself  into  a  deeper 
passion.  For  two  whole  years,  while 
with  her  tribe,  she  had  gone  north, 
and  now  south  again,  back  to  the  old 
and  well-remembered  encampment. 
Her  thoughts  had  been  upon  that  man 
and  that  hour.  At  her  blind  mother's 
knee  she  had  wrought  those  gloves  of 
the  loveliest  skin  sne  could  procure, 
and  fastened  with  such  needlework  as 
never  Fin-girl  had  given  to  skin  be- 
fore, and  made  to  fit  him — **  Oh !  she 
knew  they  would  fit  him  1"  Poor  in. 
nocent  I — and  yet  she  knew  not  it  was 


*  *'  Nipen  "  is  the  demon-god,  to  whom  the  Norwegians  make  such  propitiating 
offerings :  he  is  the  author  of  good  and  e?il. 


t  Bhndness  is  sadly  prevalent  amongst  the  Laps  and  Fins. 
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love.  And  now,  upon  the  first  morn- 
ing she  had  reached  that  Fiord,  she 
was  down  upon  it,  and  there,  upon  the 
well-remerabered  bank  she  had  placed 
herself,  patiently  to  await  the  (ishing- 
hour  tiat  would  bring  the  object  of 
her  mission  upon  those  waters.  And 
who  was  the  Norwegian  girl  with 
whom  she  now  conversed  ? 

Margaret  Franz  was  the  pride  of  the 
village  above  that  Fiord.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  the  farmer,  or  landowner, 
who  held  all  those  lands  stretching 
up  from  its  boundaries  to  the  moun- 
tain foot.  Every  one  liked  Margaret 
Franz.  She  was  so  good,  and  then 
there  was  so  much  of  that  good- 
ness shining  out  in  her  open  features. 
And  all  the  ^oung  men  loved  her,  she 
was  so  beautiful  and  so  gay — so  cheer- 
ful at  their  feasts,  so  free  from  guile ; 
she  sang  so  sweetly,  she  danced  so 
well,  and  she  was  so  kind  to  all.  Alas, 
poor  Fin  I — and  Olaf  loved  her  warmly 
and  wildly  as  ever  man  loved  a  wo- 
man ;  and  Olaf  had  won  return-love. 
And  ere  the  winter  set  in,  Olaf  and 
Margaret  were  to  be  wed  together, 
and  he  was  to  live  with  her  upon  her 
father's  land ;  and  everything  was  set- 
tled, and  the  day  named ;  and  Olaf 
had  gone  down  to  Drontheim,  to  lay 
in  the  necessary  stores  for  a  wedding, 
and  a  winter  home  in  Norway. 

All  this,  with  the  open  franknessof  her 
nature  and  her  nation,  Margaret  Franz 
told  to  the  poor  Fin.  She  told  it, 
partly  because  every  one  knew  it,  and 
partly  because  she  thought  that  grate- 
ful Lapland  girl  would  be  glad  to  hear 
that  Olaf  was  about  to  be  happy ; 
she  told  it,  because  she  felt  proud  to 
have  a  listener  who  knew  that  Olaf 
was  good,  and  Olaf  was  brave ;  she 
told  It,  because  her  heart  was  full  of 
joy,  and  she  thought  every  one  must 
participate  that  joy;  and  sure  the 
outcast  Fin,  who  owed  her  life  to  him, 
must  rejoice  in  it  too  I 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  that  poor 
Lapland  girl  felt  the  truth.  She  knew 
not  till  now  she  loved,  but  now  I — 
she  felt  it  in  the  envy  of  Margaret 
which  sprang  up  in  her  bosom  at  that 


moment.  She  felt  it  in  the  hot  tears 
which  rolled  down  her  cheek,  as  she 
stooped  to  pluck  the  flowers  that  lay  at 
her  feet,  to  hide  her  bitter  secret. 
She  felt  it  in  the  heart-sinking  which 
made  her  wish  she  was  beneath  those 
waters  again,  and  no  Olaf  near  to  res- 
cue her.  But  to  bear  and  suffer  was 
the  destiny  of  her  race,  and  she  knew 
it,  and  she  must  endure  it.  Still  it 
came  so  suddenly  upon  her,  that  though 
she  knew  she  durst  never  hope  that 
Norway  Olaf  would  wed  Lapland 
Una,  she  never  thought  of  it  at  all  till 
now,  and  now  it  was  all,  all  upon  her ; 
now  she  understood  herself— she  saw 
it  all.  Slowly,  as  the  tears  dried  off, 
she  raised  her  head,  and  looking  into 
the  sunny  and  happy  face  before  her, 
said — 

**  And  he  cannot  be  back  to-day  ?" 

**  No  ;"  was  Margaret's  reply  ;  **  as 
he  has  not  been  here  before  this  hour, 
he  comes  not  till  to-morrow." 

"  Then  you  will  give  him,"  said  the 
Fin,  and  ner  measured  words  were 
scarcely  audible — **  you  will  give  him 
the  present  I  have  made  for  him  ;" 
and  she  placed  the  gloves  in  Marga- 
ret's hands.  '*  Tell  him  the  Lapland 
girl  he  saved  made  them  for  him ! 
Tell  him  she  never  forgot  to  pray,  and 
give  cakes  to  Nipen,*  as  Norway  men 
do,  that  he  might  be  good  to  Olaf. 
Tell  him,"  said  she,  and  her  bosom 
swelled  as  she  spoke,  *•  that  if  you  do 
make  him  happy — and  oh,  you  will — 
that  it  was  Una's  prayers  to  Nipen 
that  got  you  for  him."  And  the  not 
tears  rolled  down  again,  but  she  brush- 
ed them  aside,  and  rushing  up  the  de- 
clivity, was  speedily  out  of  sight. 

Margaret  looked  after  her — she  was 
puzzled  what  to  think.  She  never 
dreamed  of  an  outcast  Fin  loving  Olaf. 
And  then  these  Fins  were  so  wild ; 
they  partook  so  much  of  the  preterna- 
tural ;  their  manners  were  so  strange, 
that  Margaret  thought  no  more  of  it, 
save  that  she  stored  up  the  grateful 
creature's  gloves  in  her  own  bosom  for 
Olaf,  and  casting  her  light  oars  into 
the  water,  she  was  again  afloat  for  her 
business  up  the  Fiord. 


CHAPTER  U. 

And  at  length  Okf  has  returned  from      been  completed,  and  the    Saturday's 
Drontheim.  All  his  preparations  have      first  feast  is  over,t  and  the  Sabbath 

*  Sweet  and  richly-seasoned  cakes  arc  left  out  at  night,  In  Norway,  for  Nipen 
to  eat. 
f  Wedding  feasts  commence  on  Saturday — the  ceremony  on  Sunday. 
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morn  has  opened  with  its  glorious  light, 
and  the  waters  are  calm,  the  trees 
green,  and  the  hoats  are  all  asserohled, 
that  are  to  carr}'  that  hridal  party  to 
the  parish  church.  And  the  waters 
are  smooth,  as  is  to  he  i\k(i  life  of  that 
young  hride  and  hridegroom.  Now 
the  oars  strike  into  the  water,  and  the 
three  boats  are  off  from  the  bank.  The 
first  carries  Margaret,  and  her  female 
friends  and  relatives,  and  they  are 
dressed  in  gay  attire,  and  Margaret  is 
all  in  white,  and  upon  her  head  she 
wears  a  gilt  crown,  Norwegian  emblem 
of  a  virgin  bride.  Her  eyes  are  laugh- 
ing, and  gay  eyes  are  answering  their 
meaning  looks.  At  the  head  of  that 
first  boat  sit  two  youths  with  pan-pipes, 
playing  their  sweetest  music,  all  arms 
have  laid  down  their  oars  to  listen  to 
that  music,  a  light  sail  has  been  un- 
furled to  catch  the  favouring  breeze, 
and  all  are  happy  there — happy  as 
though  life  had  no  ills  in  the  future. 

Within  the  second  boat  sits  Olaf; 
he  handles  no  oar  now,  and  around 
him  sit  his  friends  and  relatives,  and 
some  of  them  carry  fiddles,  and  some 
carry  the  rifle,  wherewith  the  Norway 
peasant  is  found  to  be  expert  in  killing 
wolves  and  cock ;  and  the  third  boat 
carries  more  friends,  and  one  of  them 
has  a  drum,  and  around  them  are  piled 
the  wedding  presents  of  numerous 
friends,  making  a  store  of  winter  food 
and  clothing — the  kegs  of  spiced-meat 
puddings,  the  dried  fish,  the  frozen 
venison,  the  cock  of  the  north,  the 
ptarmigan,  and  the  hare,  the  cloaks 
and  shawls  of  fur,  the  cloth,  woven  in 
domestic  looms,  and  the  various  arti- 
cles of  furniture  ;  and  nearly  all  are 
the  gifts  of  those  loving  Olaf  and  Mar- 
garet— the  food  from  the  hands  of  fair 
kinswomen — the  clothes  and  furniture 
wrought  by  the  skill  of  brother.pea> 
sants  and  brother-boatmen.  How  beau- 
tifully illustrative  of  the  generous  and 
simple  habits  of  this  natural  people! 
And  as  the  boats  moved  onward  for  the 
Church,  now  the  pandean-pipe  pours 
out  its  music,  and  woman*s  voice  goes 
with  it,  and  then  the  drum  peals  out 
its  louder  joy,  and  presently  the  music 
ceases,  and  the  rifles  are  dicharged 
along  the  water,  and  the  distant  echoes 
reiterate  their  discharge,  again  and 
again.  And  these  rough  men,  with 
their  large  slouched  hats  and  tightened 


jerkins,  and  long  knives,  stuck  in  at 
their  waists,  and  reaching  down  to  their 
large  water-boots,  are  all  joyous,  too, 
and  they  sing  in  loud  and  spirited  cho- 
rus their  national  anthem  of  "  For 
Norge  ;"  and  then,  as  its  chorus  dies 
upon  the  waters,  the  rifles  are  again 
discharged.  Then  some  old  Norseman, 
whose  age  precludes  his  singing,  but 
who  is  venerable  in  his  knowledge  of 
the  historic  records  of  his  country ; 
who,wending  back  intoprimitive  times, 
can  recount  the  Saga,*  which  he  now 
recites  with  the  energy  of  younger 
days — the  Saga  of  many  a  noble  "  sea- 
king,*'  who  carried  war  and  conquest 
down  into  England,  and  off  far  south — 
who  gave  Norway  laws,  and  made  her 
name  ring,  a  thing  of  terror  upon 
southern  ears.  How  intently  that  na- 
tional people  regard  his  historic  tales^ 
and  thank  their  aged  historian  when  he 
ends.  And  then  the  flasks  of  corn- 
whiskey,  and  the  fiery  potato-spirit,  and 
the  birch-tree  wine,  are  handed  round, 
and  the  toast  of  **  Gamle  Norge"t  is 
drank  with  an  enthusiasm  becoming 
the  sons  of  that  mountain,  anow-clad 
land.  Oh,  it  is  a  happy  scene! — and 
when  a  pause  comes  in  their  joyous 
music,  the  tinkling  of  bells  can  be 
heard  upon  these  waters,  from  the  vil- 
lage church,  where  the  clergyman 
awaits  their  coming. 

Nearer  and  nearer  they  make  for 
that  village;  and  already  Margaret's 
boat,  lightest  made  and  lightest  filled, 
strikes  a-head  of  the  others,  and  bids 
fair  to  win  in  this  bridal  race  to  reach 
the  church.  And  now  the  rough  jest 
is  thrown  by  his  male  companions  to 
Olaf— 

**  His  bride  and  her  bright  crown 
are  fleeing  from  him." 

"  His  lazy  boat  had  best  pull  hard, 
or  she  will  be  to  the  church  and  wed 
to  his  rival  before  he  can  reach  her." 

And  Olaf  looks  serious,  not  because 
his  honest  nature  disrelishes  the  joke, 
but  his  seaman's  knowledge  has  looked 
a-head,  and  dark  clouds  are  rolling 
down  from  behind  that  pinewood 
forest,  and  the  gathering  shadows  por- 
tend that,  ere  the  evening  closes,  the 
storm-demon  may  screech  over  those 
calm  waters.  He  shouts  to  Marga- 
ret's boat  to  have  her  sail  lowered, 
and  to  work  with  their  oars.  But 
that  boat  is  too  far  a*  head  to  hear,  or 


*  Early  Norwegian  hbtory. 


t  "  Old  Norway. 
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else  the  laughter  and  the  music  ahoard 
of  it  drowns  OlaTs  voice,  which  blends 
and  dies  away  with  the  surrounding 
echoes.  His  comrades  have  lowered 
their  sailsj  and  pull  their  oars  lustily 
to  gain  upon  the  maiden's  boat,  and 
still  the  jest  goes  round ;  but  Olaf 
does  not  heed  it :  his  whole  attention 
seems  fastened  upon  that  cloud,  and 
that  treasure-freighted  boat  which  still 
skims  those  waters  libe  a  spirit  of  liv- 
ing beauty.  It  may  be  but  the  fears 
of  an  anxious  bridegroom ;  but  Olaf 
has  lived  upon  these  waters,  and  tossed 
upon  them  in  many  storm,  and  from 
his  boyhood  has  been  schooled  to  see 
it  coming,  to  prepare  for  it,  and  to 
fight  it ;  and  his  friends  erow  serious 
as  they  mark  the  anxiety  depicted  upon 
his  face.  A  wild  anxiety — and  now, 
without  a  word  from  the  foremost 
rower,  he  has  seized  the  oars,  and 
pulls  with  an  energy  and  force  that 
he  alone  is  capable  of. 

**  Aye,  there  goes  Olaf— none  other 
than  he  could  do  that,"  cries  many  a 
voice. 

He  shouts  agun,  and  vainly  shouts, 
while  the  crimson  blood  distends  his  fea« 
tares,and  the  veins  are  s w  oUen  like  cords 
in  his  sinewy  arms,  as,  with  renewed  ef- 
forts, he  seeks  to  reach  that  fated  boat. 

A  few  heavy  drops  patter  upon  the 
water ;  a  low,  murmuring  sound,  now 
swelling  louder,  gains  upon  the  ear. 
Olaf  has  cast  down  his  oars  ;  he  leans 
from  the  head  of  the  boat ;  his  whole 
strength  seems  gathered  into  one  wild 
shout — a  shout  of  fearful  energy. 
That  shout  is  heard.  Margaret  has 
heard  it,  and  turns  to  look  upon  him. 
The  sailor-boys  fly  to  furl  the  sail ; 
but,  oh !  it  is  all  too  late.  Olaf  has 
looked  his  last  on  Margaret.  He 
caught  the  last  glance  of  her  sunny 
eyes.  From  that  open  in  the  side- 
rocks,  as  from  the  mouth  of  a  cannon, 
the  storm-cloud  has  burst  upon  the 
waters,  and  burst  at  the  moment  the 
boat  was  beneath  its  power;  the 
storm  had  fastened  upon  its  sail,  and, 
with  the  rapidity  of  a  lightning-flash, 
the  boat  was  cast  upon  its  side,  and 
with  its  inmates  went  down  for  ever 
from  the  surface  of  that  Fiord  !  One 
short  cry — a  feeble  and  a  startled  cry 
—from  that  sinking  boat,  and  then  the 
heavy  splash,  and  the  waters  were  for 
a  moment  troubled,  then  rippled  in 
drcliug  eddies  around  the  grave  of  the 
Bride  of  the  Fiord ! 

TOL.  XXXII.— N0«  CXC. 


It  went  down  full  of  life  and  beauty, 
full  of  joy  and  hope — hope  that  was 
pressing  into  future  times,  and  carry- 
ing happy  years.  And  this  is  life  I 
Alas  !  the  uncertain  life — the  dreamy 
thing  of  blasted  wishes  and  drowned 
hopes,  to  which  we  all  so  fondly  cling. 

Olaf  made  no  plunge  into  the  water 
to  seek  for  Margaret;  the  power  to 
do  so  had  passed  away  with  that  mo- 
ment of  intense  mental  agony.  It  was 
too  much  for  his  simple  nature;  he 
had  lost  the  object  of  his  life,  and  with 
the  loss,  reason  had  fled  for  ever. 

As  that  boat  went  down,  his  com- 
panions raised  the  short,  quick  cry  of 
men  who  are  horrified.  A  moment's 
cry — a  shout  of  terror.  Is  it  echo  ?— 
that  shrill,  and  rapid,  but  prolonged 
scream — that  comes  firom  yonder  rock? 
The  boatmen  look  at  Olaf,  and  at  each 
other,  and  speak  not  as  they  listen. 
Poor  Olaf,  he  hears  it  not,  or  heeds  it 
not ;  that  fatuous  and  vacant  stare  of 
his,  it  hath  no  intelligence,  no  con- 
sciousness. And  now  their  eyes  fol- 
low in  the  direction  of  that  unearthly 
screaming,  and  there,  her  head  unco- 
vered, her  long  black  hair  and  wild- 
skin  dress  floating  like  banners  in  the 
wind,  wringing  her  hands  with  a  pas- 
sionate motion,  stands  **  Una."  And 
the  boatmen  are  seized  with  a  sudden 
awe,  and  marvel — "It  is  all  her  doing." 
And  some  will  have  it  she  is  the  wood- 
demon,  for  no  Norseman  ever  saw  the 
water-demon  ;  and  some  recognise  her 
as  a  Lapland  girl,  whose  evil  eye  or 
wish  has  done  it  all. 

How  superstition  wrongs  our  na- 
ture. Poor,  hapless,  broken-hearted 
Una.  She  who  had  prayed  so  con- 
stantly to  Nipen  to  make  Olaf  and 
Margaret  happy.  She,  too,  who  had 
beside  her  the  presents,  efforts  of  her 
skilful  needlework,  to  cast  to  Marga- 
ret as  she  passed.  She  who  had  come 
down,  for  she  knew  the  day  and  watch- 
ed the  day,  with  a  bleeding  heart, 
but  a  heart  full  of  gratitude,  to  see 
her  benefactor  and  his  bride  upon  the 
dav  that  was  to  gfive  them  joy,  though 
it  brought  worse  than  death  to  her. 
She  who  would  have  poured  out  her 
life  for  that  young  couple,  was  now 
regarded  with  a  fearful  awe  by  those 
simple  boatmen,  who,  in  their  hearts, 
charged  her  with  it  all.  She  knew  it, 
and  she  durst  not  come  down — durst 
not  speak  to  them.  For  a  few  mo- 
ments longer  there  she  stood,  her 
2i 
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scream  responded  to  by  the  affrighted 
sea-birds  it  aroused  from  their  restiDg- 
places.  The  ripple  died  awaj — the 
storm  passed  as  rapidly  as  it  came— 
but  that  boat  or  its  inmates  was  never 
given  back  to  the  surface.  And  as  the 
boatmen  knelt  in  prayer  around  the 
senseless  Olaf,  and  over  the  young 
bride's  watery  grave,  the  Fin  darted 
up  the  heigh t8>  and  disappeared  from 
all  eyes. 

It  was  a  strange  destiny,  though,  to 
a  highly- superstitious  people,  easily 
explainable,  that  those  three  true 
hearts  should  perish  thus — for  perish 
is  a  word  as  applicable  to  those  that 
lived,  as  to  her's  that  died.  Her's 
had  ceased  its  warm  palpitations,  and 
slept  beneath  the  ocean.  One,  the 
man's,  still  worked,  but  it  urged  the 
stream  of  life  through  the  frame  of  a 
senseless  idiot.  And  she  who  fled, 
she  bad  life,  and  she  had  reason  still, 
but  her  simple  heart  had  broken. 
There  is  no  literal  truth  in  the  expres- 
sion, '*  broken  heart" — but  it  is  figu- 
ratively true  of  that  state  wherein 
grief  has  poured  the  full  measure  of 
her  poison,  through  the  blood  of  life, 
and  thenceforth  all  life- things  are  sha- 
dowy, all  appetite  for  pleasure  dies, 
and  enjoyments  pall,  and  are  painful 
on  the  senses,  which,  though  they  still 
exist,  yet  but  endure  life. 

Years  after  the  sad  event  we  have 
described,  the  lunatic  asylum  of  Chris- 
tiania  gave  refuge  and  protection  to 
one,  whose  mamy  form  and  handsome 
features  ill-accorded  with  the  vacant 
expression  of  a  countenance,  whose 
dim  eyes  fell  meaningless  upon  all  sur- 
rounding objects.  He  sat  upon  a  low 
stool,  and  every  now  and  then,  his 
closed  hands,  as  though  grasping  oars, 
went  up  and  down  with  a  uniform 
rowing  motion — and,  at  times,  his 
breath  came  quick,  and  his  motions 
became  more  rapid.     He  never  spoke. 


unless  when  spoken  to— and  tben»  ibe 
one  response  was  given  to  all  ques- 
tions, "  Hush,  the  storm  is  comings 
and  we  must  be  quick,  or  she  Koes 
down/'  But,  beyond  this,  he  had  no 
language,  no  mind,  no  thought.  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  event  which 
drove  poor  reason  from  her  citadel^ 
efiFected  its  purpose  just  at  the  instant 
of  time  when  one  all-absorbing  thought 
monopolised  his  whole  mind.  That 
one  thought  survived  the  wreck  of 
intellect,  but  it  was  all  that  remained. 
And  the  superintendent  who  showed 
that  institution,  shook  his  head  feel- 
ingly, as  he  regarded  him,  and  said : 
"  For  years  he  has  never  spoken  but 
those  words."  Beside  that  hopeless 
idiot  tended  a  female,  who,  though 
dressed  in  Norwegian  stuff,  displayed 
features  that  seemed  to  have  come 
from  some  other  clime.  Her  dark 
hair  and  eyes,  and  sallow  skin,  and 
peculiar  outline  of  feature,  and  deli- 
cately-moulded frame,  were  not  of 
Norwegian  cast.  She  was  evidently 
of  foreign  blood.  But  there  was  in 
her  sad  and  gentle  kindness  a  some- 
thing more  than  that  of  a  mere  ser- 
vant— this  was  evident  even  in  the  very 
tones  of  her  voice,  as  she  occasionally 
sought  to  quiet  the  tiresome  motioi^ 
of  his  frame,  or,  as  a  nurse  tends  a 
child,  offered  him  some  food.  Her 
gentleness,  her  sadly  sympathetic  man- 
ner might  have  been  that  of  a  sister, 
but  there  was  no  blood,  no  resemblii^ 
link  between  them.  **  She  tends  him," 
said  the  superintendent,  '*  like  a  sister 
or  a  daughter — she  followed  htm  here, 
and  became  a  servant,  without  reward 
in  return  for  permission  to  be  about 
him,  and  to  feed  him.  She  is  of  a 
bad  race,  no  doubt — but  she  is  all 
kindness  to  him  ;  and  one  would  not 
expect  to  find  such  nature  in  a  poor 
Fin." 

C . 
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▲  DAT  IN  THE  HEBRIDES. 


At  this  season  of  relazAtion  from  bnsi- 
ness^  pleasure  trips  are  as  eagerly 
toaght  for  as  were  the  mines  of  El 
Dorado  in  the  times  of  Raleigh.  While 
the  Highland  mountains  are  traversed 
by  sportsmen,  the  lochs  and  glens  are 
swarming  thick  with  tourists,  who» 
being  shut  out  from  the  Continent  for 
reasons  too  obvious  to  require  expla- 
nation^  are  glad  to  recompense  them- 
selves for  their  disappointment,  by  pe- 
netrating the  picturesque  wilds  of  an- 
eient  Caledonia.  In  these  sequestered 
regions,  foreigners  are  now  as  abundant 
as  grouse,  and  the  traveller  cannot  eat 
or  sleep  at  a  rural  inn  without  hearing 
around  him  the  jabber  of  unknown 
tongues.  To  this  throng  of  pleasure- 
bunting  tourists,  it  fell  to  my  lot,  some 
weeks  ago,  to  add  a  couple  of  units, 
including  myself  and  a  fellow-passen- 
ger. Perhaps  the  multitudinous  read- 
ers of  the  Dublin,  will  do  me  the 
honour  to  recollect,  that  last  year,  at 
this  very  season,  I  endeavoured,  in  the 
character  of  a  gleaner  in  the  Queen's 
wake,  to  contribute  a  few  pages  for 
their  amusement.  Having  again  re- 
visited many  of  the  same  charming 
localities,  and  pushed  my  excursions 
farther  among  the  famed  western  Cy- 
clades  of  Scotland,  perhaps  it  may  not 
be  unacceptable  to  them  to  hear  the 
remainder  of  my  topographical  journal 
— left,  like  the  story  of  Cambuscan, 
•* half  told" — taking  up  the  narrative 
at  the  spot  where  we  parted — the  an- 
cient fortress  that  terminates  the  great 
central  glen,  with  its  chain  of  lakes 
and  rivers  forming  the  Caledonian  Ca- 
nal. 

Fort  William  is  a  small,  dull  market- 
town,  with  few  traces  of  business  about 
it,  and  little  to  excite  or  reward  the  tra- 
veller's curiosity.  The  fortress,  from 
which  it  takes  its  name,  was  erected  in 
the  reign  of  William  III.,  on  the  site  of 
a  former  one,  constructed  by  General 
Monk,  which  was  then  called  the  Gar- 
rison of  Inverlochy.  It  is  situated  on 
the  upper  extremity  of  Loch  Linnhe, 
which  here  makes  a  detour  to  the  west- 
ward, and  changes  its  name  to  Loch 
Eil.  The  fortress  is  of  a  triangular 
form,  defended  by  a  ditch  and  a  glacis. 


and  a  few  pieces  of  cannon.  The  bar- 
racks have  no  great  amount  of  accom- 
modation, and  for  lack  of  military  oc- 
cupants, whose  duties  here  must  be 
very  light,  the  rooms  are  partly  let 
out  to  private  families. 

Fort  William  has  no  pretensions  as 
a  military  stronghold,  although  it  re- 
sisted the  attempt  made  upon  it  by  the 
Highlanders  in  1715;  and  again,  in 
1746,  it  withstood  a  siege  by  Prince 
Charles's  army,  which  was  forced  to  re- 
treat, with  considerable  loss.  The  fort, 
when  first  built  by  General  Monk,  was 
constructed  of  turf,  and  its  erection  met 
with  determined  resistance  from  some 
of  the  native  chiefs,  who  regarded  it  as 
intended  to  be  a  restraint  and  unwar- 
rantable infringement  upon  their  feudal 
privileges.  Among  the  fiercest  and 
most  formidable  of  these  opponents, 
was  Sir  Ewen  Cameron  of  Lochiel, 
of  whose  life  a  strange  passage  in  con- 
nexion with  this  matter  is  recorded  by 
Pennant,  an  amusing  old  tourist  who 
visited  these  localities  above  seventy 
years  ago.  The  anecdote  is  long,  but 
worthy  of  abridgement,  as  a  curious 
trait  of  the  ferocious  and  daring  man- 
ners of  the  times. 

When  Cromwell  had  overawed  the 
North  of  Scotland,  in  the  expedition 
of  1652,  all  the  Highland  chieftains 
had,  one  after  another,  made  their 
peace  with  the  conqueror,  except  Sir 
Ewen.  He  had  at  first  joined  the 
Covenanters,  having  been  brought  up 
under  the  auspices  of  the  famous  Mar- 
quis of  Argyle,  who  was  beheaded  after 
the  Restoration.  But  he  afterwards 
abandoned  the  Presbyterians,  and  ten- 
dered his  services  to  the  king,  who 
honoured  him  with  a  letter,  addressed 
to  "  our  trusty  and  well-beloved  the 
Laird  of  Lochiel,"  inviting  him  and 
his  clan  *'  to  arm  themselves  for  relief 
of  their  country  and  sovereign." 
Monk,  then  the  Republican  general, 
left  no  means  untried  to  bribe  him  into 
submission.  His  offers  were  so  tempt- 
ing, that  many  of  Lochiel's  friends  ad- 
vised him  to  accept  them ;  but  their 
importunities  were  in  vain.  At  length. 
Monk,  finding  all  his  proposals  reject- 
ed, determined  upon  constraoting  a 
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fort  or  g^arrison  on  the  Lochy,  in  or- 
der to  keep  the  county  in  awe^  and  the 
refractory  chief  within  due  hounds. 
His  troops  arrived  by  sea>  and  brought 
with  them  such  abundance  ofmaterials^ 
that  they  erected  the  fort  in  a  single 
day  after  their  landing,  and  thus  se- 
cured themselves  against  the  attack 
which  the  Camerons  were  meditating. 
Sir  Ewen  kept  watch  upon  their  pro- 
ceedings from  a  neighbouring  emi- 
nence, and  retired  into  the  wood  of 
Achadalliui  on  the  north  side  of  Loch 
Eil,  where  he  dismissed  all  his  follow- 
ersy  excepting  thirty- eight  chosen  men ; 
but  he  had  spies  in  and  around  the 
garrison,  who  informed  him  of  all  that 
was  passing. 

Five  days  after  their  arrival,  the 
ffovemor  of  the  fort.  Colonel  Bigan, 
despatched  three  hundred  of  his  men 
on  board  of  two  vessels,  which  were 
to  sail  westward  up  Lochiel,  and  an- 
chor on  both  sides  near  Achadallin. 
The  vigilant  chief,  being  informed  that 
the  design  of  this  expedition  was  to 
cut  away  his  wood,  and  carry  off  his 
cattle — determined  to  make  them  pay 
dearly,  if  possible,  for  every  tree  and 
every  hoof  they  might  plunder.  Con- 
cealed by  the  thickets,  he  approached 
dose  to  the  shore,  and  counted  the 
soldiers  as  they  landed  from  the  ships, 
when  he  found  their  number  exceeded 
one  hundred  and  forty  armed  men, 
besides  a  considerable  body  of  work- 
men, provided  with  axes  and  other 
instruments.  Having  ascertained  the 
strength  of  the  foe,  Lochiel  returned 
to  hold  a  council  of  war.  The  older 
men  of  the  clan  remonstrated  against 
80  rash  and  hazardous  an  enterprise 
as  attacking  a  force  so  very  superior ; 
but  the  younger  were  eager  for  the 
encounter.  The  chief  himself,  then 
in  the  vigour  of  life  (he  was  born  in 
1629),  and  prompted  by  emulation  of 
the  renowned  Marquis  of  Montrose, 
*'  who  was  always  in  his  mouth,**  and 
with  whom  some  of  his  men  had  served, 
insisted,  in  a  short  spirited  harangue, 
that  if  his  people  had  any  regard  for 
their  king,  or  their  chief,  or  any  prin- 
ciple of  honour,  the  marauding  Eng- 
lish should  instantly  be  attacked ; 
«*  for,  (says  he),  if  every  man  kills 
his  man,  which  1  hope  you  will  do,  / 
mU  answer  for  the  rest  /**  This 
appeal  could  not  be  withstood,  and 
his  followers  consented  to  the  pro- 
posal, on  condition  that  he  and  his 


younger  brother,  Allan,  should  re- 
main at  a  distance,  until  the  fate 
of  the  day  was  decided. 

Lochiel  spurned  the  terms,  so  far  as 
regarded  himself,  but  caused  his  bro- 
ther to  be  bound  to  a  tree,  and  placed 
under  the  charge  of  a  boy,  in  order  to 
prevent  him  from  mingling  in  the  fray. 
The  gallant  youth,  however,  flattered 
or  threatened  his  keeper  to  disencage 
him,  and  hastened  to  the  conflict.  The 
Camerons,  says  Pennant's  narrative, 
being  more  than  thirty  in  number, 
armed  partly  with  muskets  and  partly 
with  bows,  kept  up  their  pieces  and 
arrows  till  the  very  points  and  muzxles 
almost  touched  the  breasts  of  the 
enemy,  when  the  very  first  fire  took 
down  above  thirty.  They  then  drew 
their  swords,  and  laid  on  with  incre* 
dible  fury.  The  English  defended 
themselves  with  their  muskets  and 
bayonets  with  great  bravery,  but  to 
little  purpose.  The  skirmish  conti- 
nued long  and  obstinate.  At  last  the 
English  gave  way,  and  retreated  to- 
wards their  ship,  with  their  faces  to 
the  enemy,  fighting  with  astonishing 
resolution.  To  prevent  their  escape, 
Lochiel  commanded  two  or  three  of 
his  men  to  run  before,  and  make  a 
noise  from  behind  a  bush,  as  if  there 
were  another  party  of  Highlanders  to 
intercept  their  retreat.  This  strata- 
gem took  so  effectively,  that  the  fugi- 
tives stopped,  and  actuated  by  rage, 
madness,  and  despair,  they  renewed 
the  combat  with  greater  fury  than 
ever,  and  wanted  nothing  but  proper 
arms  to  make  Lochiel  repent  of  his 
rashness.  But  at  last  they  were  forced 
to  give  way,  and  betake  Uiemselves  to 
their  boats,  the  Camerons  pursuing 
them  chin-deep  in  the  loch.  Of  the 
English,  138  were  counted  dead,  but 
of  the  Camerons  only  ^ve  were  killed. 

In  this  engagement,  Lochiel  himself 
had  several  wonderful  escapes.  Dur- 
ing their  retreat,  one  of  the  strongest 
and  bravest  of  the  English  officers  re- 
tired behind  a  bush,  where  he  observed 
the  infuriate  chief  pursuing ;  and  seeing 
him  quite  unaccompanied,  he  leapt 
upon  him,  thinking  to  make  him  his 
prey.  They  met  with  equal  fury,  and 
the  combat  was  long  and  doubtful. 
The  Englishman  had  by  far  the  advan- 
tage in  strength  and  size,  but  Lochiel 
exceeded  him  in  activity  and  agili^, 
and  in  the  end  succeeded  in  striking 
the  Bword  out  of  his  hand.    Upon  this. 
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the  disabled  officer  flew  upon  his  anta- 
gonist with  tiger-like  rapidity.  They 
closed*  and  wrestled,  till  both  fell  to 
the  ground  in  each  other's  arms.  The 
Englishman  got  abovo  Lochiel,  and 
pressed  him  hard  ;  but  in  attempting 
to  disengage  himself,  and  stretching 
forth  his  neck,  Lochiel,  who  by  this 
time  had  his  hands  at  liberty,  seized 
him  by  the  collar,  and  catching  hb  ex- 
tended throat  with  his  teeth,  he  bit  it 
quite  through,  and  kept  such  a  hold  of 
his  grip,  that  he  brought  the  mouthful 
entirely!  away,  declaring  afterwards, 
''that  this  was  the  sweetest  bite  he  ever 
had  in  bis  lifetime  I*'  When  he  had 
disengaged  himself  from  this  antago- 
nist, he  followed  his  men  into  the  loch, 
to  attack  the  ship;  and  observing  a 
soldier  on  deck  aiming  his  flrelock  at 
him,  he  plunged  in  the  water  and 
escaped,  but  so  narrowly  that  the  hair 
on  the  back  part  of  his  head  was  cat, 
and  the  skin  a  little  ruffled.  A  second 
attempt  was  made  to  shoot  him,  when 
he  owed  his  life  to  the  devoted  gene- 
rosity of  his  foster-brother,  who  threw 
himself  before  him  (no  uncommon 
thing  in  the  Highlands  at  that  time), 
and  received  the  shot  in  his  mouth  and 
breast,  nobly  preferring  his  chiefs 
safety  to  his  own. 

Within  a  few  days  after,  Lochiel 
attacked  another  party  of  the  garrison, 
who  were  marching  into  the  country, 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  fort,  killing 
a  few,  and  capturing  several  prisoners. 
On  another  occasion  he  fell  upon  a 
large  detachment  of  nearly  Ave  hun- 
dred men,  who  had  come  out  to  cut 
and  bring  in  wood.  Having  watched 
their  motions  from  a  convenient  spot, 
he  attacked  and  routed  them  with  great 
slaughter ;  above  a  hundred  were  slain, 
on  the  spot,  and  the  pursuit  was  con- 
tinued to  the  very  walls  of  the  gar- 
rison. Not  an  officer  of  the  English 
escaped,  they  being  the  only  persons 
that  made  active  resistance.  For  a 
long  time  this  daring  chief  continued 
the  pest  and  terror  of  the  garrison, 
frequently  cutting  off  small  parties  by 
stratagem  or  force ;  but  his  name  was 
held  m  such  dread,  that  they  soon 
learned  to  keep  out  of  his  reach. 
Lochiel  at  last  consented  to  give  in  his 
submission  to  Cromwell,  in  1655,  and 
pledged  his  word  of  honour,  which 
was  held  equivalent  to  an  oath,  <<to  live 
in  peace.'*  He  and  his  gallant  clan 
were  allowed  to  retain  their  arms,  as 


before  the  war  broke  out.  Reparation 
was  also  made  to  him  for  the  wood 
which  the  governor  of  Inverlochy  had 
cut  on  his  grounds,  and  to  his  tenants 
for  all  the  losses  they  had  sustained 
from  the  garrison.  Lochiel  performed 
the  ceremony  of  submission  in  presence 
of  the  governor,  which  was  merely  lay- 
ing down  his  arms  in  name  of  Charles 
II.,  and  taking  them  up  again  in  name 
of  the  States.  His  loyalty  returned^ 
however,  after  the  death  of  Cromwell^ 
and  he  continued  to  the  last  a  firm  sup- 
porter of  the  Stuarts.  He  fought  with 
Viscount  Dundee  at  Killiecrankie,  and 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  victory 
which  the  partisans  of  James  gained 
on  that  occasion  ;  but  when  the  cause 
became  hopeless,  he  accepted  of  King 
William's  indemnity.  This  singular 
man  outlived  not  only  all  his  perils 
and  broils,  but  survived  his  own  facul- 
ties, having  reached  the  extraordinary 
age  of  ninety,  hb  mind  and  body  being 
so  impaired  that  he  required  to  be 
rocked  in  a  cradle,  in  a  state  of  second 
childhood. 

The  stupendous  mountain  of  Ben  Ne- 
vis is  quite  a  land-mark  on  all  sides,  and 
is  certainly  the  most  prominent  feature 
in  the  vicinity.  In  our  contracted  no- 
menclature, we  would  scarcely  recog- 
nise its  Gaelic  name  of  Beinn-neamh 
Bhathais,  which  means  the  cloud- 
capped  hill,  the  mountains  with  its 
summit  in  the  heavens.  This  monarch 
of  the  Scottish  Alps,  has  been  often 
described ;  and  in  any  account  of  it 
we  might  give,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  avoid,  or  supersede,  what  has  been 
said  already.  It  lies  to  the  eastward 
of  Fort  William,  rising  abruptly  from 
the  plain,  to  the  height  of  4,370  feet. 
The  circumference  at  the  base  is  sup- 
posed to  exceed  twenty-four  miles ;  and 
as  it  is  close  to  the  sea,  and  almost 
completely  isolated  from  the  adjoining 
hills  by  two  yawning  ravines,  its  circuit 
is  well  defined,  and  none  of  its  vast  pro- 
portions are  lost  to  the  eye.  This  ren- 
ders its  appearance  peculiarly  impos- 
ing, and  sets  off  its  rugged  and  mas- 
sive majesty  to  great  advantage.  The 
ascent  must  be  a  journey  of  great 
labour,  and  when  the  summit  is  gamed^ 
the  noble  panorama,  which  we  had  not 
the  pleasure  of  beholding,  is  said  to 
surpass  all  imagination. 

But  what  we  cannot  describe 
from  personal  inspection,  we  may  be 
allowed,  perhaps,  to  supply  from  the 
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experience  of  another.  And  we  pre- 
fer the  homely  account  given  by  Sir 
John  Sinclair^  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury ago : — 

"It  is  easily  ascended  by  a  ridge  of 
the  mountain,  towards  the  west,  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  up  the  river  Nevis. 
There  is  good  pasture  for  iheep  here, 
as  well  as  on  the  surrounding  hills,  for  a 
great  way  up.  The  view  is  entirely 
confined  within  Glenevishill,  till  you 
have  got  up  about  500  yards,  perpen- 
dicular. The  valley,  though  confined, 
presents  an  agreeable  prospect ;  the 
vista  is  beautified  with  a  diversity  of 
bushes,  shrubs,  and  birch-woods,  the 
seats  of  roes  and  deer,  besides  many  love- 
ly spots  of  green.  A  river  at  the  bottom 
of  the  vale,  which,  after  being  broken  by 
a  heap  of  mis-shapen  stones,  glides  away 
!n  a  clear  stream,  and  wandering 
through  woods,  vales,  and  rocks,  loses 
itself  m  the  sea.  This  is  such  a  prospect 
as  must  expand  the  heart,  and  delight 
the  spectator,  attached  to  the  charms 
of  nature  ;  and  recall  to  the  mind  the 
days  of  old,  when  princes  and  prin- 
cesses are  said  to  nave  tended  their 
herds  and  flocks,  amidst  the  beauties  of 
Arcadia. 

"  Upon  ascending  above  this  height, 
the  prospect  opens  and  enlarges  to- 
wards the  south-west,  and  you  behold 
the  strait  of  Corran,  the  islands  of  Shu- 
na  and  Lismore,  the  south-east  part  of 
Mull,  together  with  the  islands  of  Suite 
and  Kerrera,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Ar- 
ffyle.  At  this  altitude,  two  elevated 
hills  make  their  appearance  over  these 
isles ;  which,  by  their  shape  declare  them- 
selves to  be  the  Paps  of  Jura.  Turn- 
ing to  the  west,  you  see  the  small  isles, 
particularly  Rum  and  Canna,  and  the 
sound  that  seperates  them  from  Skye ; 
and  beyond  all  these,  the  Cullin  hills. 
From  the  altitude  of  600  or  700  yards 
upward,  there  is  no  vegetation  at  all, 
but  merely  rocks  and  stony  parts,  with- 
out even  a  mixture  of  earth.  These 
parts  are  called  Scarnachs;  they  are 
quite  flat,  and  may  be  walked  over 
without  any  detriment.  Upon  entering 
into  them,  some  excellent  springs  of 
water  are  to  be  found. 

**  Here  one  is  deceived  with  the  appear- 
ance of  a  high  post,  which  seems  to  be 
the  top  of  the  hill.  The  deception  re- 
turns, and  is  repeated  twice  or  thrice 
before  you  reach  the  summit,  which  is 
flat,  and  bears  some  resemblance  to  the 
segment  of  an  arch,  held  in  a  horizontal 
position.  The  left  side  appears  to  be 
the  highest,  hence  you  walk  with  ease 
over  the  flat,  weather-beaten  stones 
that  lie  close  to  each  other,  with  a  gen- 
tle decUvity,  and  form  an  easy  pave- 


ment to  the  foot.  You  now  come,  all 
at  once,  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice  on 
the  north-east  of  the  mountain,  almost 
perpendicular,  certainly  not  less  than 
four  hundred  or  five  hundred  yards, 
perhaps  more.  A  stranger  is  astonish- 
ed at  the  sight  of  this  dreadful  rock| 
which  has  a  quantity  of  snow  lodged  in 
its  bosom  through  the  whole  year.  The 
sound  of  a  stone  thrown  over  the  cliff 
to  the  bottom  cannot  be  heard  when  it 
falls,  so  that  the  height  of  the  precipice 
cannot  be  ascertained  by  that  easy  ex- 
periment. Looking  to  the  east.  Loch 
Laggan  appeals,  and  to  the  south-east. 
Loch  Rannoch,  in  Perthshire,  &c.  The 
whole  of  the  great  glen  of  Scotland, 
from  Fort  George  to  the  Sound  of  Mull, 
is  at  once  in  view ;  comprehending  the 
fresh- water  lakes  of  Kess,  Oich,  and 
Lochy,  and  all  the  courses  of  these  rivers, 
from  their  source  to  the  place  where 
they  enter  into  salt-water,  running  in 
opposite  directions — ^the  one,  north-east, 
the  other,  south-west.  The  extent  of 
view,  on  the  horizon  of  the  sea,  is  about 
eighty  miles.  One  sees,  at  once,  across 
the  island,  eastward,  to  the  German 
Sea,  and  westward,  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  high  hills  on  each  side, 
opening  like  huge  walls  or  ramparts  on 
every  hand,  yield  a  curious  variety  of 
afirreeable,  wild  prospects,  the  vast 
windings  whereof  make  the  several 
turnings  of  the  mountains  rather  di- 
versify the  scene  than  obstruct  the  eye. 
Their  extremities,  declining  graduailly 
from  their  several  summits,  open  into 
valleys,  where  one  has  variegated  views 
of  woods,  rivers,  plains,  and  lakes.  The 
torrents  of  water,  which  here  and  there 
tumble  down  the  precipices,  and  in  many 
places  break  through  the  cracks  and 
cliffs  of  the  rocks,  arrest  the  eye,  and 
suspend  the  mind  in  awful  astonisnment. 
In  a  word,  the  number,  the  extent,  the 
variety  of  the  several  prospects — ^the 
irregular  wildness  of  the  hills,  the 
rocks,  and  precipices — the  noise  of  rivu- 
lets and  torrents,  breaking  and  foam- 
ing among  the  stones  in  such  a  diversity 
of  shapes  and  colours — the  shining 
smoothness  of  the  seas  and  lakes,  the 
rapidity  and  rumbling  of  the  rivers, 
falling  from  shelve  to  shelve,  and  forcing 
their  streams  through  a  multitude  of 
obstructions — ^the  serenity  of  the  aiure 
skies,  and  the  splendour  of  the  glorious 
sun,  riding  in  the  brightness  of  nis  ma- 
jesty, have  something  so  charmingly 
wild  and  romantic,  and  so  congenial  to 
the  contemplative  mind,  as  surpasses  all 
description,  and  presents  a  scene,  of 
which  the  most  fervid  imagination  can 
scarcely  form  an  idea.  The  traveller 
who  is  so  callous  as  to  behold  all  this, 
and  not  feel  the  g^atness  and  majesty 
of  the  Almighty  architect  impressed 
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upon  his  heart,  must,  Indeed,  be 
itrangely  void  of  taste,  of  sense,  and  of 
tetatiment.  It  affords  a  lesson,  worthy 
of  traTelling  up  the  mountain  to  learn. 
Few  ean  perform  a  journey  to  the  top 
of  Boi  NeTis,  and  make  proper  obser- 
Yations,  going  and  returning,  in  less 
than  seven  hours  ;  and  still  fewer,  with- 
out feeling  in  their  limbs  the  effects  of 
the  fatigpie  for  a  day  or  two  after." 

However  much  we  might  regret  the 
loss  of  all  this  picturesque  mountain 
scenery,  the  disappointment  was  not 
without  its  advantages.  Our  limbs 
had  undergone  no  fatigue,  and  we  had 
gained  a  diay,  which  allowed  us  to  pre- 
pare an  excursion  to  Loch  Laggan. 
The  whole  of  this  route  is  extremely 
beautiful  and  romantic.  On  the  brink 
of  a  tremendous  precipice,  overlooking 
the  river  Lochy,  are  the  remains  of  Tor 
Castle*  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and 
alleged,  by  tradition,  to  have  been  the 
residence  of  Banquo.  The  parish  kirk 
is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  canal ;  and 
at  no  great  distance  from  it,  is  a  monu- 
ment, a  handsome  obelisk,  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Colonel  John  Cameron,  el- 
dest son  of  Sir  £  wen  Cameron  of  Fass- 
fern,  who  closed  a  life  of  twenty  years' 
active  military  service  on  the  memora- 
ble 16th  of  June,  1815.  The  obelisk, 
overshadowed  by  a  clump  of  trees, 
stands  on  the  margin  of  Loch  Eil, 
opposite  the  entrance  to  the  Caledo- 
nian Canal.  This  parish  (Kilmalie) 
has  been  long  celebrated  as  a  nursery 
for  the  army,  and  has  produced  many 
brave  soldiers ;  and,  amongst  other 
natives  who  have  distingpaished  them- 
selves, was  the  identical  Samuel  Came- 
ron, who  struck  down,  with  his  enor- 
mous Lochabar  axe,  the  brave  and 
pious  Colonel  Gardiner,  at  the  battle 
of  Prestonpans,  in  1745.  He  and  his 
comrades  on  that  occasion  used  to 
allege,  that  they  acted  in  self-defence, 
as  the  Colonel  attacked  them,  gallop- 
ing up  to  set  an  example  to  his  men. 
In  the  rebellion  of  that  vear,  the 
Camerona  followed  their  chief,  who 
joined  Prince  Charles — a  measure,  of 
which  they  had  sufficient  cause  to  repent. 
The  present  mansion  of  Locheil  is 
Achnacarry,  near  the  small  bay  of 
Arkaig,  on  the  north  side  of  Loch 
Lochpr.  Close  beside  the  modem 
building,  are  the  walls  of  the  old  man- 
sion, which  was  burnt,  in  1746,  by  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland. 

The  glen  which  we  were  now  tra- 


versing, extends  to  the  north  of  High 
Bridge  about  ten  milen.  It  gradually 
becomes  narrower  for  fourteen  miles, 
until  the  whole  breadth,  a  little  above 
Keppoch,  is  occupied  by  the  bed  of 
the  rapid  river  Spean — three  miles 
above  that,  it  begins  to  widen  again, 
and  terminates  at  the  west  end  of 
Loch  Laggan.  The  hills  forming  the 
northern  boundaries  of  this  glen,  are 
not  so  majestic,  nor  so  continuous  as 
those  on  the  south  side.  Nothing 
astonishes  the  traveller  so  much  as  the 
varied  aspect  of  the  country. 

On  approaching  it,  one  is  apt  to 
conclude  that  he  is  entering  a  wild  re- 
gion of  barren  and  heath-covered 
mountains,  unfitted  by  nature  for  the 
habitation  of  man.  So  dreary  and 
gloomy  is  the  scene,  that  he  is  ready 
to  imagine  he  has  left  behind  him 
every  spot  in  which  human  wit  and 
industry  can  be  exercised  to  any  bene- 
ficial purpose.  And  his  surprise  is 
increased  when,  amidst  this  barrenness 
and  desolation,  he  occasionally  gets  a 
glimpse  of  green  vales  and  fertile 
fields  ;  particularlv  about  the  bridge 
of  Spean,  where  it  is  joined  by  the 
river  Roy.  The  space  between  is 
well  cultivated,  and  boasts  of  several 

food  farm-houses,  such  as  that  of 
Leppoch.  The  chieftains  of  this  clan 
(Macdonalds)  have  always  been  dis- 
tinguished for  their  bravery,  and  fre- 
quently shown  the  mettle  of  the  hardy 
mountaineers.  Beyond  the  bridge  of 
Roy  the  channel  of  the  Spean  gets 
deep  and  rocky,  the  cultivated  region 
disappears,  and  a  bleak  moorland, 
studded  with  coppice  and  birch,  con- 
tinues to  the  margin  of  Loch  Laggan. 
Here,  however,  the  scenery  is  really 
splendid  and  imposing.  The  Benalder 
hilb  to  the  south,  rise  in  sharp  preci- 
pitous peaks,  one  above  another,  as  if 
they  had  been  torn  asunder  and 
thrown  into  their  fantastic  attitudes 
by  some  violent  convulsion  of  nature. 
Ben  Nied  towers  above  the  loch,  and 
the  lodge  of  Ardverikie,  with  dark 
woods  covering  its  base,  and  green 
heather  spreading  high  up  its  sides; 
while  the  Aberarder  range  towards 
the  north,  appear  to  lose  themselves  in 
the  rugged  heights  of  Corryarick. 

The  situation  of  Ardverikie  is 
truly  romantic;  and  if  its  internal 
accommodations  at  all  correspond 
with  the  scale  of  its  erection,  it  might 
be  a  residence  fitting  for  a  Queen,  for 
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it  Is  said  to  pay  taxes  for  sixty  win- 
dows. The  loch  is  eight  or  nine  miles 
in  length,  and  ahout  one  and  a-half  in 
breadth.  The  extensive  wood  (CoiU- 
more)  on  the  sooth  side,  is  said  to  be  a 
remnant  of  the  Caledonian  forest, 
which  was  a  famous  hunting-place, 
abounding  formerly  with  deer  and  roe. 
This  is  probable  enough,  as  memo- 
rials of  this  royal  sport  are  still  asso- 
ciated with  the  spot.  Two  small  is- 
lands in  the  loch,  near  Ardverikie,  are 
called  Eilan  an  Righ,  the  king's  is- 
land ;  and  JEiUm  nan  Con,  the  dog's 
island,  where  it  is  supposed  the  ani- 
mals were  kennelled  or  secured  after 
the  chase.  Here,  too,  is  a  place  held 
sacred  from  the  most  remote  antiquity, 
and  said  to  mark  the  graves  of  seven 
kings  of  the  Caledonians,  about  the 
period  when  the  Scots  were  driven  by 
the  Picts  beyond  the  Tay»  and  had 
their  seat  of  government  at  Dunkeld. 
The  house  of  Cluny  is  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  in  the  district.  An 
ancestor  of  the  present  chief  figured 
in  the  rebellion  of  1745,  and  many 
anecdotes  are  told  of  the  singular 
artifices  by  which  he  contrived  to 
secrete  himself,  after  the  battle  of 
Culloden,  for  many  years,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  his  own  castle.  At  first 
he  was  in  the  king's  service,  but  being 
taken  prisoner,  he  consented  to  join 
tho  Prince's  standard.  When  Charles 
marched  south,  Cluny  accompanied 
him  to  Edinburgh,  was  present  with 
his  regiment  at  the  battle  of  Preston- 
pans,  followed  him  to  England,  had 
the  rear-guard  in  the  skirmishes  of 
Clifton  and  Penrith  ;  and,  with  about 
600  Macphersons,  put  two  regiments 
of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  dragoons 
to  flight.  He  was  not  at  Culloden, 
but  after  that  battle  he  became  the 
object  of  tb«  Duke's  special  vengeance. 
Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  that  he 
and  his  spies  could  do,  the  chief  con- 
tinued to  set  their  vigilance  at  defiance, 
and  to  conceal  himself  for  nine  years 
in  Laggan.  He  had,  however,  many 
narrow  escapes,  in  which  he  evinced 
much  adroitness  and  presence  of  mind. 
On  one  occasion,  when  residing  at  a 
gentleman's  house,  a  party  of  soldiers 
was  seen  approaching ;  escape  was  im- 
possible ;  but  having  quickly  equipped 
himself  in  the  habiliments  of  one  of  the 
gillies  of  the  house,  with  hands  and  face 
half  blackened  for  the  occasion,  and 
with  head  and  legs  quit©  bare,   he 


went  out  to  meet  his  pursuers.  The 
officer  gave  him  his  horse  to  hold, 
while  he  and  the  party  made  search 
for  the  obnoxious  chief  within ;  and 
after  the  search  was  over,  he  rewarded 
him  with  half-a-crown  for  his  pains! 

Among  other  contrivances,  he  had 
a  small  hiding-hole,  formed  of  sticks 
and  turf,  in  the  salient  angle  of  a 
wooded  hill,  and  with  so  much  art 
that  the  soldiers  stationed  in  the  dis- 
trict, though  they  suspected  he  was  in 
concealment  very  near  them,  and,  of 
course,  kept  a  good  look-out,  were 
never  able  to  discover  his  place  of 
retreat.  But  at  length  he  became 
so  adventurous,  as  frequently  to  in- 
dulge in  the  pleasures  of  his  famUy 
fire-side,  and  in  this  way  his  pursuers 
got  notice  of  his  movements.  A  party 
was  dispatched  to  the  place,  and  as 
Cluny  had  plied  his  glass  rather  freely, 
they  might  have  easily  secured  their 
prey,  had  not  a  kindly  messenger  given 
timely  intelligence  of  the  enemy's  ap- 
proach. Hastily  wrapping  him  in  a 
plaid,  his  domestics  carried  him  out, 
and  concealed  themselves  in  the  brush- 
wood which  skirted  the  river,  till  the 
red-coats,  who  had  just  gained  the 
opposite  bank,  crossed  the  ford«  and 
proceeded  to  the  castle,  when  they 
passed  in  safety.  In  this  humble  re- 
treat, Cluny  had  another  very  narrow 
escape — one  of  his  clansmen  having 
accidentally  stumbled  through  the 
roof  of  his  chieftain's  bower,  was 
astonished  to  discover  that  the  in- 
mate was  the  ''laird  hinasel."  The 
recognition  was  mutually  surpris- 
ing. "  What !  is  this  you,  Cluny  ? 
I'm  glad  to  see  you."  "But,  I'm  no 
glad  to  see  you,  Donald,"  was  the 
reply.  The  clansman  vowed  secrecy, 
but  the  chief,  knowing  the  story  would 
spread  like  wild-fire,  thought  it  the 
more  prudent  course  to  change  his 
abode.  He  succeeded,  at  last,  in 
making  his  escape  to  France,  where 
he  died.  The  estate  was  forfeited, 
but  afterwards  restored,  as  others  hare 
been  since. 

By  far  the  most  remarkable  natural 
features  in  the  valley  of  the  Spean, 
are  the  celebrated  parallel  roads  of 
Glenroy,  which  have  puzzled  and  per- 
plexed geologists,  since  the  time  of  the 
deluge.  It  lies  entirely  out  of  our 
province  to  enter  upon  these  discus- 
sionsj  farther  than  to  convey  some 
idea  of  their  singular  structure.  These 
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**  roads*'  are  said  to  be  composed  of 
sand  and  gpraveU  and  run  longitudi- 
nallj  aloDff  each  side  of  the  gleo^  at 
various  heights^  forming  those  slightly 
marked  lines^  and  exactly  parallel  to 
each  other.  At  some  parts  they  are 
not  to  be  seen,  such  as  where  they 
cross  the  bare,  hard  rock^  where  loose 
soil  or  gravel  would  not  rest,  and 
where  the  surface  of  the  hill  is  gently 
inclined.  Very  often,  the  appearance 
ifl  so  fainty  that  a  spectator  may  find 
himself  standing  on  one,  without  be- 
ing aware  of  its  existence — ^but,  at 
other  parts,  they  swell  out  into  pretty 
broad  terraces ;  and,  what  seemed 
obscure  to  a  spectator  in  juxta^posi- 
tion  with  it,  becomes  more  distmct, 
when  seen  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  valley,  where  the  eye  takes  in  the 
lines  for  the  length  of  some  miles. 
Each  of  these  terraces,  by  the  test  of 
tin  level,  have  been  found  to  be  ex- 
aeUj  horizontal  with  each  other — and, 
also,  as  regards  the  corresponding 
terraces  on  the  opposite  side.  The 
first,  or  lowest  terrace,  is  972  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  the  second 
is  1^184  feet;  and  the  third,  1,266 
feet.  When  viewed  from  the  entrance 
to  Glen  Roy,  which  is  a  lateral  branch 
of  Glen  Spean,  they  appear  like  a  belt 
of  ropes,  running  horizontally  along 
the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  sir  etching 
&r  up  the  steep  narrow  ravine. 

The  origin,  or  structure  of  these 
eurious  terraces,  has  long  been  a  theme 
of  scient^c  discussion  ;  nor  is  the 
question  yet  settled ;  but  to  those  who 
wish  to  study  the  subject,  we  recom- 
mend the  latest  published  work  that 
treats  of  it — '<  Uhambers's  Ancient 
Sea-margins." 

Quitting  these  wonderful  roads,  and 
leaving  the  old  Fingalians  and  the 
modem  philosophers  to  adjust  their 
conflicting  theories  between  them,  we 
took  our  departure  for  Fort  William, 
resolved,  next  day,  weather  and  steam 
permitting,  to  push  our  adventures 
into  the  Hebrid  Isles.  Already,  "  the 
boat  was  rocking  in  the  bay,*'  impatient 
to  convey  her  freight  of  delighted 
passengers  to  Oban.  Travellers  have 
the  option  of  proceeding  by  land  or 
water :  the  former  commands  some 
charming  scenery,  but  the  latter  is 
more  convenient,  and  so  we  preferred 
it*  The  coasts  about  the  junction  of 
Loch  Eil,  and  Loch  Linnbe,  abound 
in  romantic  landscape  views.  On  either 


side,  the  hills  are  bold,  sprinkled  with 
green  pasture  and  grey  rock.  They 
are  often  intersected  by  lateral  valleys, 
and  here  afford  a  great  diversity  of 
sky  and  shore  outline.  Loch  Linnbe 
is  a  beautiful  expanse  of  water,  and 
as  we  ploughed  its  surface,  we  expe- 
rienced, in  looking  back  towards  the 
huge  Ben  Nevis,  and  "  the  cradle  of 
the  rebellion/'  something  of  the  feel- 
ings of  the  exiled  Cameron,  when 
compelled  to  bid  adieu  to  his  wild 
fastnesses,  and  seek  refuge  on  the 
continent — 


'  To  hit  blue  hilli,  that  rose  in  Tlew, 
As  o'er  the  deep  hit  gaUey  bore. 
He  often  look'd,  and  sighed  •  adieu  1* 
We'll  nerer  wo  Lochaber  more.'* 


At  Corran,  where  there  is  a  ferry, 
the  loch  swells  out  very  consider- 
ably. Farther  to  the  left  is  the  village 
of  Onich,  the  last  of  the  Lochaber 
country;  and  some  few  miles  to  the 
eastward,  is  Ballaheellish  ferry,  which 
crosses  Loch  Leven,  and  joins  the 
road  that  traverses  the  celebrated  pass 
of  Glencoe.  The  broad  Linnbe  is 
studded  with  islands,  the  largest  of 
which  is  Shuna  and  Lismore.  On 
the  left  it  is  bounded  by  the  craggy 
knolls  of  Appin;  on  the  opposite 
side,  by  the  g^een  shores  and  purple 
hills  of  Morven.  Lower  down,  at  the 
mouth  of  Loch  Leven,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  level  ground  on 
both  sides,  skirted  by  wooded  crags, 
and  planted  with  several  gentlemen's 
seats,  embosomed  in  pleasure-grounds, 
and  adorned  with  full-grown  trees. 
Among  these  sequestered  residences 
are  Castle  Stalker,  an  old  square  build- 
ing in  ruins;  Barcaldine  Castle,  a 
lofty,  heavy  structure ;  and  some  miles 
nearer  Loch  Etive,  are  the  remains 
of  a  druidical  circle,  on  the  summit  of 
an  eminence,  where  antiquarians  con- 
jecture stood  the  famous  city  Bergan, 
ovBeregoniumoi the  later  geographers. 
The  island  of  Lismore,  opposite  the 
mouth  of  Loch  Etive,  is  low  and 
fertile,  carrying  on  a  considerable 
trade  in  limestone,  of  which  it  is  en- 
tirely composed.  On  nearing  the 
island  of  Kerrera,  and  before  entering 
the  Bay  of  Oban,  we  pass  two  places 
of  historical  celebrity — Dunstaffnage 
Castle  and  DunoUy  Castle.  The 
whole  of  this  district  is  classic  ground. 
It  was  in  the  island  of  Kerrera  that 
Alexander  II.  died  of  a  fever,  when 
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engaged  in  wresting  the  sovereignty 
of  certain  islands  from  the  Nor* 
wegians.  He  had  gone  on  that  expe- 
dition to  compel  Anffus  of  Argyle  to 
do  homage  to  himself,  and  not  to  the 
kin^  of  Norway,  for  his  lands ;  but 
expired  before  effecting  his  object. 
Tradition  says,  his  body  was  buried 
**  near  the  Horse-shoe  harbour»  where 
his  fleet  lay  at  the  time/*  in  a  field, 
still  called  Dalree,  or  the  Ring's  Field. 
Dunstaffnage  Castle  is  of  unknown 
antiquity  ;  and  neither  its  founder  nor 
the  time  of  its  construction  are  re- 
corded. It  was»  however,  once  the 
seat  of  the  British  kings  and  Scottish 
princes ;  and  here,  for  a  long  time, 
was  preserved  the  famous  coronation 
stone,  reckoned  the  palladium  of  Scot- 
land, brought,  according  to  the  le- 
fend,  from  Spain,  and  alleged  to  have 
een  Jacob's  pillow.  It  was  after- 
wards removed  to  Scone  Palace,  by 
Kenneth  II.,  and  carried  thence  to 
Westminster  (where  it  now  is)  by 
Edward  I.,  among  other  sacred  monu- 
ments of  ScotUsh  independence.  The 
belief  of  the  Scots  in  its  mystical  vir- 
tues was  cherished  by  an  old  monkish 
inscription,  in  doggrel  Latin : — 


^  Nl  OUUt  fktum,  Sootit  quocumqne  loc»tiini, 
Inyenlent  lApidem,  regnAretcnentar  ibidem.** 


Some  of  the  ancient  regalia  are 
still  preserved  bv  the  owner  of  the 
castle,  Mr.  Campbell,  amongst  which 
are  the  spurs  and  stirrups  of  King 
Robert  Bruce;  a  battle-ax(e,  and  an 
ivory  image,  mentioned  by  Pennant, 
who  has  given  a  drawing  of  it ;  and 
which,  he  thinks,  '*  was  certainly  cut 
in  memory  of  the  celebrated  chair, 
and  appears  to  have  been  an  inaugu- 
ration sculpture :  a  crowned  monarch 
is  represented  sitting  in  it,  with  a  book, 
or  scroll,  in  one  hand,  as  if  going  to 
take  the  coronation-oath."  The  book 
is  supposed  to  contain  the  laws  of  the 
land,  which  the  monarch  was  swearing 
to  observe ;  the  mode  of  taking  the 
oath  being,  not  by  kissing  the  bible, 
but  by  holding  up  the  right  hand.  It 
was  about  the  year  843  that  Kenneth 
M' Alpine  transferred  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment from  Dunstaffnage  to  Scone ; 
and  then  it  vanishes  from  history  for 
several  centuries,  till  it  rises  again  to 
view  in  the  eventful  reign  of  Bruce, 
who  encountered  many  struggles  and 
adversities  in  this  part  of  Argyleshire. 


It  was  then  possessed  by  Alexander, 
father  to  John,  the  Lord  of  Lorn ; 
and,  more  than  a  centurv  later,  it  was 
transferred  to  the  knight  of  Lochan 
rCampbell),  the  direct  ancestor  of  the 
family  in  whose  possession  as  "  Cap- 
tains of  Dunstaffnage,"  it  has  remained 
to  the  present  day.  From  that  period, 
the  castle  has  been  carefully  main- 
tained as  the  principal  stronghold  of 
the  clan  Campbell  in  that  district,  as 
a  defence  against  the  hostile  incursions 
of  the  warlike  islanders,  down  to  the 
rebellions  of  1715  and  1745,  when  it 
was  garrisoned  by  the  royal  forces. 
This  castle  is  of  a  square  form,  having 
round  towers  at  three  of  the  angles. 
The  average  height  of  the  walls  is 
sixty-six  feet,  and  nine  in  thickness. 
The  interior  of  the  quadrangle  is 
eighty-seven  feet;  and  the  external 
measurement  of  the  walls  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy  feet.  It  has  its  en- 
trance from  the  sea  by  a  staircase ; 
but  it  is  supposed  that  in  former  ages 
the  access  was  by  means  of  a  draw- 
bridge. 

To  imagine  that  this  castle  was 
founded  by  a  certain  Pictish  king, 
Evan,  and  called  after  him  Evanum, 
in  the  time  of  Julius  Cassar,  would 
be  to  tax  credulity  rather  severely. 
The  present  building  may  have  been 
erected  towards  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  was  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  Robert  Bruce  after  his  vic- 
tory over  the  Lord  of  Lorn  in  the  Pass 
of  Awe ;  till  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  it  was  inhabited  by  the 
lords  of  Argyle ;  and  during  the  wars 
of  Montrose,  Macdonald  of  Colkitto 
(the  left-handed)  narrowly  escaped 
falling  into  the  hands  of  its  hostile 
governor.  Believing  it  to  be  held  by 
his  friends,  he  was,  unsuspectingly,  ap- 
proaching it  in  a  boat,  when  a  faithful 
piper,  then  a  prisoner  in  the  castle, 
struck  up  a  well-known  air,  which  be- 
ins  perfectly  understood  by  Macdo- 
nald, he  hastily  shifted  his  course  and 
escaped.  The  luckess  piper  was  not 
so  fortunate,  for  so  exasperated  were 
the  garrison  at  an  incident  which  had 
lost  them  a  prisoner  of  distinction, 
that  they  wreaked  their  vengeance  on 
the  faithful  clansman.  On  me  battle- 
ments are  preserved  the  brass  guns 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  flag- 
ship of  the  Spanish  Armada  (the 
<<  Florida,")  when  it  was  blown  up  at 
Tobermory.     A  portion  of  a  plank  of 
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this  ship  was  presented  to  George  IV. 
when  he  visited  Bdinburgb. 

A  singular  custom  is  said  to  have 
been  used  by  the  chiefs  of  Dunstaff- 
nage,  and  discontinued  not  many  years 
affo.  When  a  company  of  unexpected 
visitors  arrived,  an  event  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  Highlands,  a  flag-staif  was 
immediately  erected  on  tne  battle- 
ments, with  the  expressive  ensigp:)  of  a 
table-cloth  affixed  to  it.  This  served 
as  a  signal  to  the  tenants  on  certain 
lands  bordering  the  sea,  to  repair  to 
the  castle  with  salmon,  or  other  fish, 
then  in  season  ;  while  others,  embrac- 
ing the  opportunity  of  thus  paying 
their  court  to  the  laird,  presented 
everything  else  that  was  rare,  or  which 
they  might  think  acceptable.  But  at 
that  period  luxury  had  not  reached  these 
retired  shores ;  the  proprietors  lived 
chiefly  at  home,  subsisting  on  the  pro- 
duce of  their  own  lands  and  lakes,  and 
exercising  a  liberal  hospitality.  Near 
by  the  castle  is  a  small  roofless  chapel, 
of  elegant  workmanship,  within  whose 
hallowed  enclosure,  it  is  ssdd,  several 
of  the  Scottish  kings  are  interred.  On 
the  south  side  is  a  rock,  one  point  of 
which  stretches  towards  the  chapel, 
where,  if  a  person  be  placed  on  one 
side  of  it,  and  speak  low,  the  sound 
of  his  voice  is  so  distinctly  reverbe- 
rated from  the  ruin,  as  to  make  him 
imagine  that  the  voioe  comes  from  a 
person  within  the  walls.  Report  states 
that  a  man,  some  years  ago,  contracted 
a  fatal  illness  in  hearing  a  sermon  on 
mortality  read  to  him  by  an  unearthly 
voice,  proceeding  from  a  person  who, 
in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  had  con- 
cealed himself  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  echoing  rock,  but  which  the  fright- 
ened hearer  believed  came  from  the 
dead,  who  had  left  the  sepulchre  of 
kings,  to  warn  him  of  his  approaching 
dissolution. 

Dunolly  Castle,  between  DunstaiF- 
nage  and  Oban,  stands  in  a  very  pictu- 
resque situation,  upon  the  summit  of  a 
grey  basaltic  rock,  precipitous  on  three 
sides.  It  is  an  ivy-clad,  square  tower, 
four  stories  high ;  but  with  the  excep* 
tion  of  the  vaulted  donjon,  which  is 
still  entire,  the  building  is  now  a  mere 
shell.  It  was  once  a  place  of  import- 
ance, beine  the  ancient  castle  of  the 
Macdougalls  of  Lorn,  whose  lineal  de- 
scendant occupies  a  mansion  in  its  vi- 
cinity, built  partly  out  of  the  quarry 
of  the  old  ruin.     It  may  have  been  a 


Danish  fort,  as  some  suppose ;  but  it 
is  recorded  to  have  been  lifted  by  the 
famous  thane,  Somerled  of  the  Isles,  to 
one  of  his  sons,  Dugal,  whose  suc- 
cessor, AUaster  de  Argadia,  married 
the  third  daughter  of  the  red  Comyn, 
whom  Robert  Bruce  slew  in  Dumfries. 
Hence,  the  Macdougalls  became  the 
mortal  enemies  of  Bruce,  and  in  one 
of  their  encounters  they  got  possession 
of  the  king*s  brooch,  better  Known  in 
song  as  the  "  brooch  of  Lorn."  This 
royal  trophy  was  long  carefully  pre- 
served as  an  heir-loom,  but  did  not 
escape  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  family. 
At  tne  period  of  the  civil  war  it  hap- 
pened to  be  deposited  in  Gylen  Castle, 
another  stronghold  belonging  to  the 
Macdougalls,  romantically  situated 
upon  a  rocky  promontory,  in  the  is- 
land of  Kerrera.  In  1647,  that  for- 
tress was  beleagured  and  taken  by  a 
detachment  from  the  main  army,  sent 
into  Argyleshire  by  General  Leslie, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Mont- 

fomery.  Campbell  of  Loch  Awe, 
appening  to  serve  in  that  detach- 
ment, became  possessor  of  the  Bruce*8 
brooch  ;  and  by  his  descendant  it  was 
faithfully  preserved  down  to  1826, 
when  it  was  purchased  from  the  re- 
presentatives of  that  family  by  General 
Duncan  Campbell,  of  Lochnell.  By 
him,  however,  it  was  restored  to  the 
propietor  of  Dunolly,  who  became 
agam  the  custodier  of  the  Ions-lost 
treasure.  In  1715,  the  lord  of  Lorn 
and  Dunolly  incurred  the  forfeiture 
of  his  estate  for  joining  the  insurrec- 
tion of  that  period ;  but  the  property 
was  afterwards  restored  ;  and  con- 
tinues in  the  direct  line.  A  more 
delightful  spot  than  this  old  ruin  can 
hardly  be  conceived.  About  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  it,  on  the  shore,  is  a 
huge  upright  pillar,  or  detached  frag- 
ment of  the  sort  of  rock  calledplum- 
pudding  stone.  It  is  called  Ctachna 
Con^  or  the  Dog's  Pillar,  because 
Fingal  is  said  to  have  used  it  as  a 
stake,  to  which  he  bound  his  celebrated 
dog,  Bran.  Others  say,  that  when  the 
Lord  of  the  Isles  was  upon  a  visit  to 
the  chief  of  Lorn,  the  dogs  brought 
for  his  sport  were  kept  beside  this  piU 
lar. 

About  a  mile  or  so  beyond  Dunolly 
is  Oban,  where  the  steamer  makes  a 
halt,  to  ffive  tourists  a  choice  of  the 
locality  they  may  desire  to  visit.  The 
village  is  neat,  handsome,  and  beauti- 
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fully  situated;  its  appearance  from 
the  bay  is  particularly  striking.  The 
houses,  drawn  out  in  a  semi-circle> 
rise  from  the  water's  edge  ;  and,  with 
a  bold  undulating  range  of  mountains 
behind,  they  present  an  amphitheatre 
highly  picturesque.  It  belongs  to  the 
Marquis  of  Breadalbane,  and  Camp- 
hell  of  Sonnachan,  and  is  indebted  for 
its  present  thriving  condition  to  the 
encouragement  afforded  by  its  late 
and  present  proprietors  to  house-build- 
ing, by  giving  sites,  on  payment  of  a 
small  ground-rent.  For  several  years  it 
has  been  frequented,  during  the  summer 
and  autumn,  by  temporary  visitors,  and 
has  now  a  name  among  the  fashionable 
watering.places  of  the  country.  In 
addition  to  its  attractions  as  an  excel- 
lent sea-bathing  station,  it  has  also  se- 
veral powerful  chalybeate  and  sulphu- 
reous springs,  lately  discovered  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood.  From  its 
central  situation,  in  the  west  High- 
lands, its  safe  and  spacious  harbour, 
and  good  quays,  it  is  visited  daily  in 
summer  by  steamers,  with  passengers, 
to  and  from  Glasgow,  Inverary,  lona, 
Staffa,  and  Skye.  There  is  a  good 
hotel,  plenty  of  the  finest  whiskey,  and 
several  boarding-houses,  which  afford 
strangers  comfortable  accommodation. 
Our  destination  being  the  Hebrides, 
ve  were  informed  that  the  excursion 
to  Staffa  and  lona  would  be  performed 
either  by  the  ferries  from  Oban  to 
Kerrera,  and  to  Achnacraig  in  Mull 
(six  miles) — from  thence  by  land  to 
Aros ;  or,  what  is  considered  prefer- 
able, from  Oban,  along  the  Sound  of 
Mull,  to  Aros.  The  navigation  of  the 
sound  presents  a  combination  of  sub- 
lime and  romantic  scenery,  which  as- 
sumes a  variety  of  striking  aspects,  as 
the  steamer  advances.  The  scenes  in 
the  Sound  of  Kerrera  are  remarkably 
picturesque,  bounded  on  each  hand  by 
bare  rocks  and  headlands.  The  land 
itself  abounds  in  objects  of  natural 
curiosity,  and  affords  the  scientific  tra- 
veller a  wide  field  of  interesting  inves- 
tigation. The  western  part,  which 
rbes  to  a  great  elevation  abovig  the  sea, 
exhibits  many  appearances  of  volcanic 
origin.  It  was  in  this  island  that 
Hakon,  King  of  Norway,  met  the  great 
body  of  the  Highland  chiefs,  his  vas- 
sals, when  he  landed  here,  in  his  me- 
morable expedition,  with  the  largest 
fleet  that  had  ever  left  the  Scandi- 
navian ports.   By  them  he  was  accom- 


panied in  his  disastrous  attempt  upon 
Ayrshire,  when  a  tempest,  and  the 
Scottish  host  at  Largs,  broke  his 
mighty  power,  and  reduced  the  He- 
brides to  the  sceptre  of  the  youthful 
Alexander  III.  In  this  sound  General 
Campbell  lay,  in  1746,  waiting  instruc- 
tions from  the  Earl  of  Albemarle  to 
regulate  his  conduct  respecting  the 
capture  of  Prince  Charles,  who  was 
then  in  concealment  at  Glendossorie ; 
but  before  the  general  had  received 
his  orders,  the  prince  found  means  to 
provide  for  his  safety,  by  a  timely  re- 
treat Gylen  Castle  again  makes  its  ap- 
pearance, with  its  ivy-crowned  battle- 
ments, beetling  on  the  extreme  veree 
of  its  almost  perpendicular  rock.  In 
front  are  two  stone  effigies,  called 
the  Piper  and  the  Nurse — two  cha- 
racters of  great  importance  in  all 
Highland  families. 

When  passing  the  mouth  of  Loch 
Etive,  the  mountainous  district  of  Ard- 
chattan  appears  on  the  right.  The 
landscape  is  rugged  and  wild,  compos- 
ed of  a  whole  congregation  of  Bens,  of 
the  most  fantastic  shape  and  outline, 
overtopped  by  the  gigantic  Ben  Cru- 
achan,  towering  to  the  height  of  3,669 
feet,  with  a  circumference  at  its  base 
of  more  than  twenty  miles.  The  names 
of  these  mountains  are  generally  ex- 
pressive of  some  peculiarity  about 
them.  We  had  pointed  out  to  us, 
by  a  topographical  friend  on  board, 
JBen  nan-aighean,  **  the  mountain  of 
the  heifers;"  Ben  Chaorach,  "the 
mountain  of  the  sheep;"  BuachcaU 
JEtive-ar,  "  the  great  keeper  of  the 
Etive ;"  and  BuachaUbeg,  "  the  lesser 
keeper ;"  Ben  Nambian,  "  the  moun- 
tain of  the  deer-skins,'*  from  the  num- 
ber of  these  animals  slaughtered  there. 
The  glens  abound  in  roaring  cascades* 
and  are  often  clothed  with  yew  trees, 
from  which  Glen  Ure  (the  g;len  of  the 
yews)  takes  its  name.  It  was  men- 
tioned to  us  as  a  curious  fact,  though 
scarcely  noticed  in  the  history  of  ^e 
dans,  that  the  bow  was  at  one  time  as 
important  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of 
the  Highlanders  as  of  the  Scottish 
borderers,  and  the  English  in  the  days 
of  the  Edwards.  In  more  recent  times, 
the  bows  of  the  Celtic  warriors  were 
made  of  the  yew  of  Easragain,  in 
Lorn,  which  were  esteemed  superior 
to  all  others.  The  feathers  most  in 
vogue  for  their  arrows  were  furnished 
by  the  eagles  of  Loch  Treig ;  the  wax 
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for  the  string  by  Biull-na-gail-chinn  ; 
and  the  arrow-beads  bj  the  smiths  of 
the  race  of  M'Pheidearain.  Ardchattan 
can  boast  of  many  historical  relics. 
There  are  the  ruins  of  a  once-cele- 
brated priory,  founded  in  I23I9  and 
belonging  to  monks  of  the  order  of  St. 
Benedict.  It  was  the  pious  endowment 
of  John  M'Dougal,  ancestor  of  the 
bouse  of  Lorn.  Here  Robert  Bruce 
held  a  parliament,  said  to  have  been 
one  of  the  last  in  which  the  business 
was  conducted  in  the  Gaelic  language. 
After  a  flourishing  existence  of  several 
centtiriesy  this  venerable  structure  was 
finally  burnt  and  destroyed,  by  Col- 
kitto^  during  the  wars  of  Montrose. 
At  no  great  distance  is  another  place, 
famous  in  antiquity,  now  called  Dun- 
mac- Sinachan,  "the  fortified  hill  of 
the  son  of  Suiachan."  It  is  a  fort, 
and  said  to  mark  the  site  of  the 
fabled  city  of  Beregonium,  already  men- 
tioned, the  erection  of  which,  tradition 
ascribes  to  Fergus  II.  The  stupen- 
dooB  clifiSs,  in  the  back-ground,  over- 
hanging the  road  and  the  sea,  are 
called  « the  Hill  of  the  King's  Town." 
The  distinction  is  further  claimed  for 
this  spot  as  being  the  Selena  of  Ossian, 
and  tne  site  of  tne  palace  of  the  Fin- 
gal  djnasty.  The  Cond  of  the  same 
poet  IS  identified  with  the  noisy  falls 
of  Connel,  a  little  to  the  south,  and 
the  adjacent  widely- extended  moss  of 
Archnacree,  studded  with  ancient 
cairns,  rude  druidical  temples,  obe- 
lisks, and  other  relics  of  the  olden 
time,  has  aptly  enough  been  regarded 
as  the  celebrated  "Plains  of  LaraT' 
Among  the  distinguished  persons 
connected  with  Ardchattan,  is  the  late 
Bishop  of  Madras,  Daniel  Corrie, 
whose  name  is  intimately  associated 
with  the  progress  of  Christianity  in 
India.  He  was  the  friend  of  Brown 
and  Buchanan,  of  the  missionary  Mar- 
tin, of  Bishops  Middleton,  Heber,  and 
Turner,  and  of  other  devoted  men, 
whose  lives  and  labours  in  the  East 
shed  so  briffht  a  lustre  on  the  Church 
of  England.  For  more  than  thirty 
years,  he  discharged  faithfully  his 
apostolic  mission  ;  and  after  having 
'*  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
day,"  he  was  raised  from  being  archdea- 
con of  Calcutta,  to  the  see  of  Madras. 
Though  himself  a  native  of  Ard- 
chattan, Bishop  Corrie's  ancestors 
were  from  Dumfrieshire.  His  grand- 
father followed  the  humble  trade  of  a 


miller,  and  leased  the  corn-mills  of 
Duncow,  in  the  parish  of  Kirkmahoe^ 
about  five  miles  from  Dumfiries,  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  last  centuir. 
The  miller's  son  studied  for  the  church, 
an  ambition  which  is  not  uncommon 
among  the  poorer  classes  in  Scotland ; 
and  which  the  facilities  of  a  cheap 
and  excellent  classical  education,  in 
the  parish  schools,  bring  within  the 
reach  of  the  poorest  parents  to  gratify. 
In  course  of  his  studies  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  he  got  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  parochial  school  of 
Ardchattan,  and  formed  the  acquaint- 
ance of  one  of  the  principal  heritors, 
or  land-owners,  of  the  name  of  Camp- 
bell. Being  then  a  theological  student, 
he  miffht  have  procured  a  living  in  the 
church,  through  Mr.  Campbell's  in. 
teresty  who  had  promised  hmi  his  in- 
fluence. But  the  handsome  school- 
master, having  fallen  in  love  with  a 
respectable  young  woman,  of  the  name 
of  Mac  Nab,  said  to  have  been  lady's 
maid  to  Mrs.  Campbell,  he  resolved 
to  marry  her  at  all  hazards,  and 
against  the  remonstrances  of  his  pa- 
tron, who  vainly  pointed  out  the  folly 
of  his  embarking  in  the  cares  of  a 
family,  without  any  adequate  means 
of  provision  for  them.  The  advice 
was  thrown  away-^^love  got  the  better 
of  prudence.  The  divinity-student 
clave  to  his  sweetheart,  and  for- 
feited his  patron's  interest.  A  young 
family  was  the  consequence ;  and,  in 
coarse  of  time,  it  became  necessary 
to  look  out  for  some  more  remune- 
rative employment,  than  teaching  kilted 
urchins  to  read  and  write.  With  his 
Highland-  wife,  and  several  children, 
he  removed  to  his  father's  humble 
mansion,  at  the  mill  of  Duncow,  and, 
at  the  parish-school  there,  about  the 
close  of  last  century,  the  future  bishop 
of  Madras,  received  his  education. 

Leaving  his  family  under  the  shel- 
ter of  the  paternal  roof,  he  resolved 
to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  south,  as 
many  of  his  countrymen  had  done 
before  him.  Like  the  ancient  patri- 
arch, with  his  staff  in  hand,  and  almost 
in  a  state  of  apostolic  poverty,  with 
neither  purse  nor  scrip,  he  crossed 
the  Borders  into  England,  and  wan- 
dered as  far  as  Yorkshire,  or  Lincoln- 
shire, without  meeting  with  a  single 
offer  or  engagement.     Happening  to 

Eass  some  place  on  the  way,  where  the 
ishop  of  the   diocese  was  holding 
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a  viutation^  be  thought  of  Tentoring 
to  introduce  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
holy  orders.  He  was  examined  by  the 
bishop ;  read  Latin  and  Greek  with 
great  fiuency»  received  orders,  and  was 
soon  presented  to  a  living  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Being  a  very  handsome, 
tall,  fine-looking  man,  and  not  ge- 
nerally known  to  be  married,  he  Be- 
came very  popular,  and  had  "  Highland 
Mary"  not  been  in  the  way,  he  might 
have  formed  a  wealthy  matrimonial 
alliance.  From  Yorkshire  he  removed 
to  Colsterworth,  near  Grantham,  in 
Lincolnshire,  the  birth-place  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  where  he  continued 
curate  until  his  death.  He  held  an- 
other curacy,  and  was  also  rector  of 
some  place  near  Donnington  in  the 
same  county.  His  eldest  son,  who  re- 
moved with  the  rest  of  the  family  to 
England,  studied  at  Cambridge,  where 
he  evinced  no  ordinary  piety  and 
talenU ;  and  about  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  he  received  an  appoint- 
ment as  chaplain  in  the  East  India 
Company's  establishment,  in  the  Pre- 
sidency of  Bengal,  the  duties  of  which 
he  discharged  with  a  zeal  and  success 
that  will  make  his  name  long  remem- 
bered with  veneration  in  the  East. 

Eight  or  nine  miles  from  Oban,  we 
again  pass  Lismore,  the  name  of  which 
is  siud  to  mean,  *«  the  great  garden," 
from  its  fertility.  It  was  anciently 
a  possession  of  the  bishops  of  Argyle 
and  the  Isles,  and  gave  them  their 
title.  There  are  some  relics  of  the 
cathedral  and  the  bishop*s  house  left ; 
and  it  contained,  till  very  lately,  a 
Roman  Catholic  college,  where  the 
priests  in  that  district  were  educated. 
Vast  quantities  of  elk  and  bison  horns 
of  prodigious  size,  are  found  on  the 
soil.  Tradition  says,  the  island  was 
was  once  a  deer-forest,  where  the  ubi- 
quitous Fingal  used  to  hunt ;  and  we 
were  shewn  the  Shanon-nan-Fwur, 
*Hhe  hillof  Fingal*s  fair  ladies,"  whence 
these  sports  were  viewed.  To  the 
south,  the  eye  commands  the  slate- 
island  Easdale,  Luing  Suil ;  further 
away,  Scarba,  Jura,  Islay,  Oransay, 
and  Colonsay.  On  the  ri^ht,  appear  still 
the  huge  mountains  of  Lorn,  raising 
their  stupendous  bulk ;  northward  lies 
the  district  of  Morven,  bounded  by 
the  distant  hills  of  Ardnamurchan  ; 
and  on  the  west,  is  the  rugged  coast 
of  Mull.  The  sound  is  a  long  narrow 
channel,  of  great  depth,  and  command- 


ing a  Tariety  of  strikiDg  prospects, 
mny  ruinous  castles,  standing  ge- 
nerally on  diffs  overhanging  the  ocean, 
add  interest  to  the  scene,  and  call  up 
many  historical  reminiscences.  If  the 
weather  b  fair,  a  gprander  or  more 
impressive  panorama,  both  from  its 
pictorial  beauties,  and  its  legendary 
associations,  can  hardly  be  imagined. 

Near  the  opening  of  the  sound,  on 
the  Mull  coast,  is  Uie  village  of  Arch- 
nacraig  ;  and  farther  on,  are  the  ro- 
mantic ruins  of  Duart  Castle,  the 
ancient  seat  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Ma- 
cleans,  seated  upon  a  bold  headland, 
and  alleged  to  be  of  Danish  construc- 
tion. It  was  one  of  these  chiefs, 
whose  cruelty  towards  his  wife  fur- 
nished the  tale  of  horror  which  serves 
as  the  groundwork  of  Miss  Baillie's 
tragedy  of  the  "  Family  Legend." 
Having  conceived  a  violent  dislike  to 
his  lady,  who  was  a  daughter  of  the 
family  of  Argyle,  Madean  caused  her 
to  be  left  upon  a  rock*  near  the  point 
of  Lismore,  (still  called  the  Lady's 
Rock)  with  the  barbarous  intention 
that  she  should  be  drowned  by  the 
first  tide.  Some  of  her  kindred  clan, 
however,  happening  to  pass  in  a  boat, 
they  rescued  the  unhappy  victim,  and 
conveyed  her  to  her  friends.  Duart, 
believing  her  to  have  perished,  gave 
out  that  she  had  died  suddenly ;  Aud 
after  causing  a  mock  funeral  to  be 
solemnized,  with  all  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  woe,  he  hastened  to 
Inverary  to  condole  with  her  relations. 
In  the  midst  of  a  festival,  held  in  ho- 
nour of  Maclean's  arrival,  he  was  con- 
founded bv  the  sudden  appearance  of 
his  injured  wife.  The  heartless  hus- 
band was  allowed  to  leave  the  house 
unmolested ;  but  the  lady*s  brother 
pursued  and  slew  him.  The  family 
of  Duart,  in  the  reign  of  the  Jameses, 
was  one  of  the  most  powerful  in  the 
Hebrides,  and  by  their  turbulence 
and  their  incessant  feuds  with  the 
MacDonalds,  they  gave  a  vast  deal  of 
trouble  to  the  government 

Advancing  onwards,  to  the  right,  up- 
on the  Morven  coast,  appear  the  frown- 
ing remnants  of  Ardtornish  Castle,  one 
of  the  principal  seats  of  the  lords  of  th« 
isles  during  the  period  of  their  stormj 
independence.  Here  these  old  chiera 
held  their  courts  and  parliaments ;  and 
here,  in  1461,  John  of  the  Isles,  as- 
suming the  style  of  a  sovereign  prince, 
granted  a  commission  for  entering  into 
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ft  trenltj  with  Edward  IV.,  the  ohject 
of  which  wasy  to  assist  that  monarch 
in  suhdoing  the  realm  of  Scotland. 
The  situation  of  Ardtornish  is  ezceed- 
inglj  wild  and  romantic,  having  on  the 
one  side  the  entrance  to  Loch  Alline^ 
ft  beaotifiil  salt-water  lake,  fringfed  here 
and  there  with  coppice- wood ;  and  on 
the  other,  a  loftj>  precipitous  chain  of 
rocks  overhanging  the  sea,  where  the 
spot  is  still  pointed  out,  down  which 
the  transgressors  of  feudal  laws  were 
hurled.  All  that  now  remains  of  this 
ancient  fortress  are  the  ruins  of  a 
single  keep,  and  the  outer  defences. 
Its  very  name  might  have  perished, 
had  not  Sir  Walter  Scott  re^invested 
it  with  heroic  fame,  in  his  *'  Lord  of 
the  Isles,'*  by  weaving  around  it  the 
adventures  of  Robert  Bruce. 

Two  other  ruinous  castles  on  this 
coast  are .  Killundine  and  Kenloch- 
alline ;  the  former  supposed  to  have 
been  a  hunting-lodge,  and  hence  it  is 
known  bj  the  name  Caistecd-nan-Corif 
or  **  Castle  of  the  Dogs."  A  curious 
fact  of  this  parish  (which  still  holds 
true)  is  mentioned  by  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
who  says,  <*  It  has  been  remarked  of  old 
that  rats  would  not  live  in  Morven ;  and 
this  remark  seems  to  be  confirmed  by 
several  circumstances  consistent  with 
the  knowledge  of  most  of  the  inhabi- 
tants now  alive.  A  few  years  ago, 
some  vessels  were  put  ashore  in  Loch- 
alline  Bay,  when  a  vast  multitude  of 
rats  flocked  to  the  houses  on  each  side 
of  the  harbour :  so  numerous  and  mis- 
chievous were  they,  it  was  apprehend- 
ed they  would  spread  and  devour  the 
whole  parish ;  yet  it  happened  that  in 
a  few  years  they  disappeared,  and  now 
none  are  to  be  seen  from  one  end  of 
^e  parish  to  the  other."  Other  strange 
anecdotes  are  told  of  the  docility  of 
animals  in  this  region,  and  of  the 
wonderful  progress  they  have  made  in 
what  might  be  called  brutal  educa- 
tion. Here  it  was  that  AUan-nan-Can 
(the  dog- tamer)  lived,  whose  great  de- 
hght  was  the  society  of  terriers  and 
collies,  which  he  kept  in  excellent  order 
with  the  aid  of  a  huge  pike-staff.  He 
taught  them  to  understand  his  conver- 
sation, to  obey  his  behests,  carry  mes- 
sages, observe  the  rules  of  good  breed- 
ioff,  and  even  keep  order  among  them- 
selves. This  latter  duty  was  perform- 
ed by  a  dog  appropriately  named 
^'sheriff,"  wno  acted  as  judge-ordi- 
nary of  the  district,  to  punish  trans- 


gressors ;  but  he  was  bound  to  main- 
tain strict  neutrality,  and  never  to  in- 
terfere until  an  affray  began  to  be 
desperate.  Some  of  this  leai'ned  fra- 
ternity could  give  an  opinion  of  the 
state  of  the  weather,  and  tell  whether 
it  was  safe  to  travel  or  not.  When 
sent  out  for  this  purpose,  if  the  day 
looked  unpropitious,  the  canine  mes- 
senger returned,  and  crouched  beneath 
his  master*8  chair ;  if  the  report  was  fa- 
vourable,he  uttered  a  significant  growl, 
which  was  taken  as  the  signal  of  depar- 
ture. Another  person  is  recorded,  who 
some  years  ago  rented  the  ferry  and 
small  inn  of  Lochalline,  as  having  suc- 
ceeded wonderfully  in  training  a  mag- 
pie, which  repaid  the  expenses  of  her 
education  by  not  unfrequently  subject- 
ing her  teacher  to  the  very  unnecessary 
trouble  of  paddling  the  boat  to  the 
opposite  shore,  where,  in  place  of  the 
expected  passenger,  he  found  his 
docile  pupil  perched  upon  a  rock, 
chuckling  with  hearty  mirth  at  the 
success  of  her  imitations.  The  same 
individual  taught  an  otter  to  be  one 
of  the  most  expert  fbhers  on  the 
coast ;  but  always  taking  care,  when 
the  spoil  was  divided,  as  is  the  wont 
of  all  fishermen,  to  reserve  a  sufficient 
share  for  self-consumption. 

Two  places  of  some  note  on  the 
opposite  coast  of  Mull,  are  the  castle 
of  Arcs  and  the  village  of  Tobermory. 
The  former  occupies  the  summit  of  a 
high,  rocky  peninsula,  and  was  one  of 
the  many  strongholds  of  the  island 
kings ;  it  is  a  complete  ruin,  enough 
only  being  left  to  present  an  interesting 
memento  of  the  gloomy  gprandeur  of 
former  days.  Tobermory  may  be  con- 
sidered the  capital  of  Mull.  It  de- 
rives its  name  from  a  celebrated  well, 
which,  with  a  small  chapel  now  in 
ruins,  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Mary.  It  was  commenced  only  about 
fifty  ye&rs  <^o,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
the  British  Fisheries,  and  has  now 
sprung  up  into  a  flourishing  sea-port 
The  situation  is  advantageous,  being 
at  the  extremity  of  the  inner  recess  of 
a  close  bay,  encircled  bv  high  perpen- 
dicular banks,  and  in  ftont  protected 
from  the  winds  and  waves  by  a  low 
island ;  thus  rendering  it  one  of  the 
most  secure  harbours  on  the  coast. 
The  Virgin  seems  to  be  its  peculiar 
patron,  for  the  name  signifies  the 
•«  Well  of  our  Lady  Mary ;"  and  near  it 
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18  a  romantic  spot,  called  St.  Mary's 
Lake,  where  there  are  several  fine 
cascades.  It  was  in  this  bay  that  the 
"  Florida,"  one  of  the  ships  of  the  Ar- 
roada,  was  blown  up  or  sunk,  in  1588; 
and  with  this  event  is  connected  the 
story  of  the  Spanish  lady  or  princess 
who  is  recorded  to  have  sailed  thither 
in  quest  of  an  imaginary  personage 
whom  she  had  seen  in  a  dream,  and 
whom  she  afterwards  recognised  to 
be  Maclean  of  Duart.  Having  dis- 
covered the  object  of  her  search,  she 
made  a  declaration  of  her  attachment; 
but  the  avowal,  however  complimen- 
tary to  the  chief,  was  rather  unfortu- 
nate, as  he  was  already  provided  wjth 
a  wife ;  and  tradition  says,  that  in 
order  to  secure  the  affection  and  fide- 
lity of  her  husband,  she  caused  the 
"Florida"  to  be  destroyed.  The  unlucky 
princess  was  among  the  sufferers ;  and 
her  remains,  according  to  the  legend, 
were  conveyed  to  Kiel-challum-chille, 
where  a  stone  coffin  is  pointed  out  as 
containing  her  ashes. 

A  tragical  anecdote  was  mentioned  to 
us,  connected  with  another  of  the  district 
chiefs  (Lochbuy)  of  this  island,  one  of 
the  Macleans.  It  is  said,  he  had  appoint- 
ed a  grand  bunting  excursion ;  and, 
to  grace  the  occasion,  his  lady  attend- 
ed with  her  only  child,  an  infant  in 
the  nurse's  arms.  The  deer,  driven 
by  the  hounds,  and  hemmed  in  by  sur- 
rounding rocks,  flew  to  a  narrow 
?ass,  as  the  only  outlet  they  could  find, 
lere  the  chief  had  stationed  one  of 
his  followers,  to  guard  the  outlet,  and 
prevent  the  animals  from  escaping ; 
but  such  was  their  impetuosity,  that 
be  was  unable  to  resist  them.  In  the 
rage  of  the  moment,  Maclean  threat- 
ened to  put  him  to  death  on  the  spot ; 
but  the  punishment  was  commuted  to 
a  whipping  in  the  face  of  his  clan, 
which  was  considered,  in  these  feudal 
times,  the  last  disgrace  that  could  be 
inflicted — ^fit  only  for  the  lowest  me- 
nials*  and  the  worst  of  crimes.  Burn- 
ing with  anger  and  revenge,  the  clans- 
man sprang  forward,  plucked  the  ten- 
der infant,  the  heir  of  Lochbuy,  from 
the  nurse's  arms,  and  bounding  to  the 
rock,  in  a  moment  stood  on  an  almost 
inaccessible  cliff  overhanging  the  ocean. 
The  screams  of  the  agonized  parents 
at  the  awful  jeopardy  in  which  their 
child  was  placed,  may  be  easily  con- 
ceived. Maclean  implored  the  n*antic 
man  to  give  him  back  his  son,  and  ex- 


pressed his  deep  contrition  for  the 
degradation  he  had,  in  a  moment  of 
passion,  inflicted  on  his  clansman. 
The  other  replied,  that  the  only  con- 
ditions on  which  he  would  consent  to 
the  restitution  were,  that  the  chief 
himself  should  bare  his  back  to  the 
lash,  and  be  publicly  scourged  as  he 
had  been.  In  despair,  Maclean  con- 
sented, saying  he  would  submit  to 
anything  if  his  child  were  restored ; 
and  to  the  grief  and  astonishment  of 
his  clan,  he  submitted  to  the  insult. 
When  the  punishment  was  inflicted^ 
he  implored  the  man  to  return  from 
his  perilous  situation,  with  the  young 
chief.  The  prayer  was  disregarded, 
and  with  a  smile  of  demoniac  rage,  he 
lifted  the  infant  high  in  the  air,  and 
plunged  with  him  into  the  abyss  below. 
The  sea  closed  over  them,  and  neither 
ever  emerged*  it  is  said,  from  the  tem- 
pestuous whirlpools  and  basaltic  ca- 
verns that  yawned  around  them,  and 
still  threaten  the  inexperienced  navi- 
gator on  the  shores  of  Mull.  The 
narrator  cannot  vouch  for  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  above  drama,  but  the 
story  is  current  and  believed  in  that 
part  of  the  country. 

The  appearance  of  Mull  is  nigged 
and  mountainous ;  and  it  is  also  so  in- 
tersected with  arms  of  the  sea,  that* 
while  its  greatest  breadth  is  only  about 
twenty- five  miles,  its  circumference 
exceeds  three-hundred.  The  highest 
mountain  in  the  island  is  Benmore, 
near  the  head  of  Loch-na-Keal,  on  the 
west  coast;  rising  some  3,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  com- 
manding a  view  of  nearly  all  the  He- 
brides. Another  lofty  summit,  BieU' 
nan-luidle,  or  the  **  Sugar-Loaf,"  also 
commands  an  extensive  prospect. 
There  are  numerous  caverns  among 
the  rocks,  some  of  them  very  remark- 
able, especially  those  called  the  **  Lad- 
der Cave,"  and  •*  Mackinnon's  Cave." 
At  Tobermory,  the  sound  may  be  said 
to  terminate,  and  no  one  can  pass  it 
without  assenting  to  the  description  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  scenes  which  the  He- 
brides afford  to  the  traveller :— . 

*•  Where  purting  tidei  with  mingled  roar. 
Fart  Mali's  twart  hills  fh>m  Morren*!  shore.** 

The  outline  of  Morven,  when  viewed 
from  the  sound,  is  no  way  striking ; 
for  though  there  are  high  mouBtains» 
yet^  when  compared  with  the  bold 
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ranges  of  Appin  and  Mull,  they  are 
rather  tame.  The  streanis  and  tor- 
rents fall  in  numherless  cascades,  some 
of  them  very  beautiful.  The  falls  of 
Ardtomish  occasionally  present  a  very 
singular  appearance,  and  are  remark- 
ably descriptive  of  the  name,  ArcU 
Thor-neass,^'^  The  High  Cliff  of 
Waterfalls."  The  whole  district  an- 
ciently belonged  to  the  Norwegians, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  re- 
covered by  the  redoubted  Somerled, 
Thane  of  Argyle,  forms  a  curious 
chapter  in  the  history  of  that  chief. 
After  being  deprived  of  his  pater- 
nal demesnes,  he  retired  to  a  cave  on 
the  shore  of  Loch  Linnhe,  still  called 
GUle-Bride,  (his  Gaelic  name)  and  it 
was  here  that  a  deputation  of  his  coun- 
trymen found  him,  and  induced  him 
to  attempt  the  expulsion  of  the  Nor- 
thern usurpers.  Perceiving  the  utter 
inadequacy  of  his  own  force,  in  nu- 
merical strength,  lie  had  recourse  to 
the  following  stratagem.  He  ordered 
a  herd  of  cattle  that  were  quietly  pas- 
turing in  the  valley,  to  be  slain  and 
skinned  ;  and  having  made  this  strange 
preparation,  he  waited  the  advance 
of  the  enemy.  As  soon  as  he  saw  a 
portion  of  them  in  motion,  he  caused 
his  small  force  to  march,  several  suc- 
cessive times,  round  the  hill  where 
they  lay,  descending  at  each  circuit 
into  a  small  glen  underneath,  which 
appeared  to  the  foe  to  lie  towards  the 
shore,  bat  from  which  the  advanced 
portion  regained  the  summit  unseen  as 
the  rest  were  descending,  thus  exhi- 
biting the  appearance  of  a  continuous 
host.  After  a  short  interval,  he  made 
eyery  man  equip  himself  in  a  cow*8- 
hide,  again  practising  the  former 
movement ;  and  to  give  them  a  still 
more  formidable  appearance,  he  caused 
them  to  reverse  their  savage-looking 
uniform,  and  continue  the  same  manoeu- 
vre. The  stratagem  succeeded.  The 
Norsemen,  believing  themselves  about 
to  be  attacked  by  a  whole  array,  fell 
into  great  confiision ;  while  Somerled, 
with  his  gallant  associates,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  this  sudden  panic,  put  them 
to  the  route  with  great  slaughter. 
Two  of  their  leaders  were  killed  in 
the  adjoining  corries,  which  still  bear 
their  name ;  and  a  third,  Stangadill, 
was  so  closelv  pursued,  that  to  escape 
the  sword,  he  leaped  into  a  boiling 
linn,  known  yet  as  Eass-Stanga-diU, 
or  »  Leap  of  the  Chief."  This  first 
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achievement  was  followed  up  by  other 
successes.  In  a  short  time,  Somerled 
drove  the  invading  Northerns  from 
Morven  ;  and  thus  the  humble  occu- 
pant of  the  cave,  became  the  power- 
ful Thane  of  Argyle. 

Leaving  Tobermory,  the  sound  ex- 
pands into  Loch  Sunart,  an  arm  of 
the  sea,  about  twenty-miles  long,  and 
supposed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  Suard,  or  Sveno,  a  Danish  king, 
who  is  said  to  have  taken  refuge  there. 
On  the  right,  is  the  long  headland  of 
Ardnamurchan,  extending  far  to  the 
westward;  after  rounding  the  point 
of  Cullich,  the  last  promontory  of 
Mull,  we  find  ourselves  running  freely 
on  the  heaving  bosom  of  the  Atlantic ; 
and  in  clear  weather,  the  view  is  mag- 
nificent. At  once,  the  panorama  seems 
to  embrace  the  entire  Hebrides.  The 
Dutchman's  Cap,  and  Treshnish  isles, 
Tiree,  Coll,  Muck,  Eigg,  with  its  wild 
and  lofty  Scuir,  and  the  high  serrated 
chain  of  mountains  in  Riem,  like  those 
of  Skye  and  Arran,  burst  upon  the 
eye,  and  assure  us  of  our  near  approach 
to  the  sounding  caves  of  Staffa,  and 
the  calm  resting-places  of  lona.  Be- 
fore us,  the  mighty  ocean  rolls  its  blue 
expanse  to  the  distant  horizon ;  and  if 
the  atmosphere  be  remarkably  serene, 
we  may  descry,  far  to  the  north-west, 
the  faint  outlines  of  south  Uist  and 
Barra. 

Ardnamurchan,  which  means  the 
*'  promontory  of  the  narrow  seas,"  is 
a  bold  headland,  being  the  western- 
most point  of  the  mainland  in  Great 
Britain.  From  the  era  of  Somerled  to 
the  reign  of  James  VI.,  it  constituted 
the  geographical  boundary  between 
the  Western  Isles,  which  were  divided 
into  Northern,  or  Nordereis,  and 
Southern,  or  Sudereis,  according  to 
their  position  in  respect  to  this  pro- 
montory. These  distinctions  have  long 
been  abolished ;  and  the  only  memo- 
rial of  the  fact  that  remains,  is  the 
title  of  a  bishopric, — that  of  Sodor 
and  Man;  the  latter  island,  having 
been  included  in  the  Sudereis,  and  at- 
tached to  the  see  of  the  southern  isles. 
Not  far  from  the  point  of  Ardnamur- 
chan stands  the  Castle  of  Mingary, 
the  ancient  hold  of  the  Mac  lans, 
whose  feuds  with  the  Macleans  and 
Camerons,  as  well  as  their  predatory 
exploits,  are  yet  fresh  in  the  traditions 
of  the  district.  One  of  them,  called 
Mac  Ian  Ghier,  was  a  notorious  thief 
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and  robber ;  and  of 'his  crafty  depre- 
dations many  stories  are  told.  In  one 
night  he  swept  the  cattle  from  the  neigh- 
bonring  island  of  Muck,  and  shot  to 
death  the  proprietor,  a  brave  and  strong 
man,  while  defending  his  property. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  tried  for  the 
crime,  and  escaped  the  gallows  by  the 
evidence  of  Sir  Duncan  Campbell,  of 
Lochnell,  whom  he  had  prepared  as 
the  unconscious  instrument  of  his  ex- 
culpation. Sir  Duncan  swore,  that  on 
the  night  in  question,  Mac  Ian,  whose 
manners  were  remarkably  mild  and 
insinuating,  was  in  Mingary  Castle, 
and  *^  fast  asleep,  all  the  time,  at  his 
bedside,  relating  a  sgeulachd,  or  tale, 
and  that  when  he  awoke  in  the  morn- 
ing, he  was  there  also,  and  resumed 
the  thread  of  his  discourse.'*  This  de- 
position was  perfectly  true ;  but  the 
deponent  was  not  aware,  that  during 
the  interval  of  his  slumbers,  the  rob- 
bery and  murder  had  been  committed. 
The  death  of  one  of  these  chiefs, 
the  renowned  Mach-Mhic-Ian,  more 
celebrated  for  personal  prowess  than 
for  more  estimable  qualities,  is  record- 
ed in  history  as  having  taken  place  in 
1625.  This  happened  in  a  skirmish 
with  the  Camerons,  to  which  clan  he 
had  become  very  obnoxious,  having 
murdered  his  own  uncle,  John  Og- 
Mac  Ian,  the  betrothed  husband  of 
LochiePs  daughter.  In  the  local  nar- 
rative of  the  event,  it  is  said,  that  the 
respective  clansmen  were  drawn  out, 
and  about  to  engage.  One  of  the  Ca- 
merons having  observed  Mac  Ian  up- 
lifting his  enormous  helmet,  he  drew 
an  arrow  from  his  quiver,  remarking, 
"though  mighty,  this  will  do  for  him." 
The  bow  was  instantly  bent ;  the  swift 
arrow  winged  its  unerring  course ; 
and  the  hand  of  the  warrior,  which 
was  at  that  moment  passing  over  his 
forehead,  was  pinioned  to  his  skull. 
He  fell,  and,  for  a  moment,  regaining 
his  strength,  he  expressed  a  desire  to 
deliver  his  sword  to  Lochiel,  but  for 
a  treacherous  purpose,  as  the  event 
showed.  He  clutched  the  huge  wea- 
pon, in  the  last  agony  of  death,  and 
missing  the  unsuspecting  chief,  he 
transfixed  it,  to  the  hilt,  in  the  earth, 
and  fell  to  rise  no  more.  On  his  tomb 
there  is  the  fitting  representation  of  a 
mailed  warrior,  with  a  ponderous 
broadsword  ;  and  his  bossy  shield  still 
remains  in  the  possession  of  a  gentle- 
man residing  ne^r  Leach-nam  Saighid, 


or  the  *'  Ledge  of  Arrows,*'  where 
the  tragical  event  took  place. 

We  were  now  approaching  StafTa 
and  lona,  which  have  nothing  impos- 
ing about  them  when  seen  from  a  dis- 
tance. The  former  has  the  appearance 
of  a  round,  lumpish  rock  ;  and  the 
latter  is  so  low,  that  it  seems,  at  first, 
but  a  dark  speck  of  cloud,  resting  on 
the  surface  of  the  ocean.  Opposite 
the  mouth  of  Loch-na-keal,  we  pass 
the  islands  of  Ulva«  Gometra,  little 
Colonsay  ;  and  beyond  these,  Fladda, 
Linga,  Bach,  or  the  Dutchman's  Cap, 
and  the  two  Caimburghs.  Ulva, 
which  is  said  to  mean  the  isle  of  wolves, 
occupies  about  eighteen  square  miles, 
and  is  separated  from  Mull  by  a  narrow 
channel  into  the  sound  of  Ulva.  Here 
there  are  many  basaltic  columns,  often 
as  insular  as  those  of  Staffa,  but  smaller. 
The  shore  is  skirted  with  numerous 
castles  and  for tal ices ;  one  of  these  is 
named  Ardna-Callich,  or  the  "  Old 
Wife's  Point,"  being  the  termination  of 
a  promontory  only  seen  from  a  cer- 
tain point,  when  sailing  out  of  the 
sound  towards  Inchkemuth.  A  more 
striking  and  well-defined  figure  of  an 
old  woman's  head  and  face,  with  all 
the  features  distinct,  cannot  well  be 
conceived,  standing  out  in  alto  relievo^ 
as  the  guardian  genius  of  the  West. 
Ulva  was  visited  by  Dr.  Samuel  John- 
son, in  his  celebrated  tour,  and  was 
condemned  by  him,  like  many  other 
spots,  for  its  want  of  plantation.  This 
reproach  is  no  longer  applicable ; 
woods  and  young  trees  are  making 
great  progress,  as  if  in  censorious 
triumph  on  the  great  lexicographer. 
The  room  where  he  spent  the  night  in 
Ulva,  indulging  his  bile  against  the 
then  unclothed  barrenness  of  the  land- 
scape, is  yet  to  be  seen  in  the  old  Mao- 
quarrie  mansion-house. 

It  is  here,  and  after  passing  the  small 
island  of  Gometra,  that  the  beauties 
of  Staffa  begin  to  unfold  themselves ; 
but  if  the  reader  expects  a  "  full,  true, 
and  particular  account,"  either  of  this 
wonderful  rock,  or  of  the  venerable 
lona,  he  must  prepare  himself  for  dis- 
appointment. Descriptions  of  these 
places  have  been  supplied  by  writers 
innumerable,  and  may  be  found  in 
every  Tourist's  Guide- Book.  Beside^, 
the  time  allowed  by  the  steamer — a 
couple  of  hours  or  so — is  too  short  for 
the  gratification,  either  of  antiquarian 
research   or   topographical   curiosity. 
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SUffa  is  about  eight  miles  from  the 
coast  of  Mu]],  and  presents  a  very 
singular  rugged  table-land,  of  an  irre- 
gular»  oval  shape,  about  a  mile  and  a- 
balf  in  circumference,  resting  on  co- 
lumnar cliffs,  of  considerable  height, 
and  broken  into  numerous  recesses 
and  promontories.  The  greatest  ele- 
vation is  144  feet,  which  is  on  the 
south-western  side.  The  finest  view  of 
the  island  is  got  bj  sailing  round  it, 
which  gives  the  spectator  the  oppor- 
tunity of  passing  the  entrances  of  all 
the  most  celebrated  caves,  such  as 
Fiogall's,  Mackinnon's,  the  Herds- 
man's, the  Clam,  or  Scallop-shell,  the 
Boat  Cave,  &c.  and  the  great  colon- 
nade and  causeway.  The  dimensions 
of  all  these  have  been  given  in  various 
works ;  and  many  of  them  the  artist's 
pencil  has  made  familiar  to  the  eye. 
Near  the  landing-place  occurs  the  first 
group  of  pillars ;  they  are  small  and 
irregular,  twisted  in  different  direc- 
tions, but  their  size  increases  consider- 
ably in  approaching  the  Clam-shell 
cave,  where  these  magnificent  pillars 
commence,  which  form  the  principal 
attraction  of  this  celebrated  spot.  Fin- 
^11*8  Cave,  called  in  Gaelic  Uaimh 
JBinne,  the  **  Musical  Cave,"  from  the 
echoes  of  the  dashing  waves,  is  the 
most  stupendous  of  all.  The  wonders 
of  this  cavern  cannot  be  seen  to  advan- 
tage, unless  it  be  entered  in  a  boat. 
The  archway  is  about  sixty  feet  high, 
and  forty-two  wide ;  and  the  roof, 
composed  of  broken  columns,  resem- 
bles the  lofty  aisle  of  a  Gothic  cathe- 
dral. It  is  here  the  visitor  is  most 
struck  with  the  massy  grandeur  of 
this  great  natural  temple  of  the  ocean. 
The  name  of  Staffa  is  said  to  be  Nor- 
wegian, and  signifies  the  island  of  pil- 
lars— it  must  have  been  a  familiar 
object  to  the  rovers  in  those  seas,  from 
the  earliest  ages;  yet  it  is  remark- 
able, that,  though  one  of  the  greatest 
curiosities  in  nature,  it  should  have 
remained  unnoticed,  almost  unknown, 
till  near  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. 

About  nine  miles  south-west  from 
Staffa,  lies  lona,  or  Icolumbkill,  the 
Isle  of  St.  Columba;  or,  according 
to  monkish  etymology,  the  "  Island  of 
Waves."  Few  places  in  the  world 
have  acquired  so  wide  a  celebrity,  for 
its  name  and  history  have  become 
familiar  to  every  reader  of  our  eccle- 
siastical annals.     Much  of  its  fame. 


doubtless,  is  borrowed  from  its  sanc- 
tity as  an  ancient  seat  of  religion ; 
for  tradition  says  the  Druids  had  pos- 
session of  it  before  the  birth  of  Christ; 
that  they  had  there  a  college,  or  school 
of  theology,  which  continued  to  flou- 
rish, until  their  expubion  by  Columba, 
about  the  year  565,  At  all  events, 
there  is  no  question  that  lona  deserves 
the  eloquent  compliment  bestowed 
upon  it  by  Dr.  Johnson,  pf  being 
"  once  the  luminary  of  the  Caledonian 
regions,  whence  savage  clans  and 
roving  barbarians  derived  the  benefits 
of  knowledge,  and  the  blessings  of 
religion.**  But  there  is  also  truth  in 
what  another  elegant  writer.  Doctor 
Macculloch,  says — that  the  descrip- 
tions published  of  it  have  given  it  an 
importance  to  which  it  scarcely  pos- 
sesses a  sufficient  claim,  either  from 
the  simple  extent,  the  beauty,  curio- 
sity, or  even  antiquity  of  its  architec- 
tural remains,  apart  from  the  associa- 
tions connected  with  them.  It  is  only 
when  viewed  as  a  solitary  monument 
of  the  religion  and  literature  of  a 
remote  age — when  reflecting  upon  it 
as,  at  our  time,  the  light  of  the  western 
world,  "  a  gem  in  the  ocean,*'  that  we 
are  led  to  contemplate  with  venera- 
tion, its  silent  and  ruined  structures. 
Without  these  reminiscences,  the  me- 
morable "ruins  of  lona*'  would  hardly 
have  attracted  sufficient  interest  to 
preserve  them  from  oblivion. 

The  island  is  about  three  miles  in 
length,  and  one  and  a-half  in  breadth  ; 
the  surface  being  low  and  unequal, 
rising  into  eminences,  or  small  hills, 
the  highest  of  which  does  not  exceed 
400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  is  supplied  with  abundance  of  the 
finest  springs,  and  possesses  quarries 
of  beautiful  white  marble,  and  exten- 
sive rocks  of  sienite,  of  which  all  the 
remnants  of  antiquity  upon  it  are  con- 
structed. Those  relics  are  altogether 
ecclesiastical ;  the  tower  of  the  ca- 
thedral forming  a  conspicuous  object 
on  approaching  the  island.  It  is  called 
the  church  of  St.  Mary,  and  must 
have  been  splendid,  considering  the 
remote  period  at  which  it  was  built. 
The  other  ruins  are  those  of  the  mo- 
nastery, the  bishop's  house,  the  chapel 
and  burying-place  of  Oran,  one  of  the 
companions  of  St.  Columba. 

lona  is,  par  excellence,  the  island  of 
saints  and  sepulchres.  A  long  dynasty 
of  bishops,  sprung  from  the  founder. 
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under  whom,  for  Beveral  ages,  their 
school  continued  to  he  the  only  uni- 
rersity  in  Great  Britain ;  and  so  much 
was  it  famed  for  its  theology,  and  the 
severity  of  its  manners  and  discipline, 
that  it  became  a  general  place  of  edu- 
cation, not  only  for  the  Scottish,  but 
for  the  English  and  Irish  churches. 
It  soon  was  regarded  as  consecrated 
ground ;  and  the  records  of  the  island 
inform  us,  that  here  are  deposited  the 
ashes  of  forty-eight  Scottish  kings — 
four  kings  of  Ireland — eight  of  Nor- 
way— and  one  of  France — besides 
most  of  the  lords  of  the  isles,  and 
other  chieftains  of  note.  The  honour 
of  interment  here  was  long  an  object 
of  religious  ambition  with  the  great 
families  in  Scotland,  and  the  grandees 
of  Norway  and  Ireland — so  that  lona 
became  one  vast  cemetery,  to  which 
the  illustrious  characters  of  ancient 
time  were  carried  for  inhumation,  by 
their  own  desire,  or  the  pious  wish  of 
surviyinff  relatives,  from  a  supersti- 
tious notion  that  this  holy  island  would 
escape,  at  the  last  day,  the  general 
doom  of  the  world,  lona  was  often 
desolated,  and  its  cathedral  burnt,  in 
the  wars  of  the  Norsemen;  but  it 
suffered  most  severely  at  the  Reforma- 
tion, in  1561,  when  the  Estates  passed 
an  Act  ''for  demolishing  all  abbeys, 
monasteries,  and  other  monuments  of 
idolatry  in  the  realm."  Armed  with 
this  decree,  the  zealous  mob  fell  upon 
the  island,  as  the  most  corrupt  and 
venerated  seat  of  Popery — and  no- 
thing escaped  destruction  bat  such 
parts  of  the  building^  and  relics  as 
were  proof  against  the  hands  of  vio- 


lence. Of  three  hundred  and  axty 
crosses,  said  to  have  been  standing, 
only  three  were  left.  Some  were 
thrown  into  the  sea — others  carried 
off,  and  many  are  still  to  be  seen,  as 
ffrave-stones,  in  every  church-yard  in 
Mull,  and  the  surrounding  islands. 

Gladly  would  we  have  lingered  in 
this  Golgotha  of  the  west,  and  prose- 
cuted our  "  meditations  among  the 
tombs,"  but  our  pious  reveries  were 
interrupted  by  a  volume  of  black, 
dense,  curling  smoke,  which  sent  its 
trailing  length  across  the  island. 
There  was  no  mistaking  the  vapoury 
signal.  The  steam  began  to  hiss  and 
roar,  the  paddies  to  move,  and  the 
inexorable  captain  proclaimed  that 
"  time  was  up."  Bidding  adieu  to 
the  Druids'  graves,  and  the  scattered 
fragments  oi  monkish  devotion  and 
Presbyterian  rage,  we  hurried  on 
board,  and,  in  ten  minutes,  were  again 
careering  on  the  great  Atlantic,  full 
sail  towards  the  Clyde.  The  towers 
of  lona  sank  below  the  horizon.  Co- 
lonsay  and  Oransay  glided  past,  on 
the  one  hand — while,  on  the  oliier, 
appeared  Scarba,  Luinga,  Jura  with 
its  lofty  **  Paps,"  and  the  eddying 
dangers  of  the  loud  CorryvreckeD, 
which  seemed  to  us  rather  exagge- 
rated, and  indebted  for  part  of  its 
horrors,  to  superstition  and  poetry. 
The  various  sounds  and  kyles  of  these 
intricate  waters  were,  happily,  passed 
in  safety  ;  and  before  the  shadow  of 
the  evening  fell,  we  were  treading  the 
firm  pavement  of  the  Broomielaw,  in 
quest  of  a  cab,  to  catch  the  last  nul- 
way  train. 
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BONNETS. 


TO    OCTOBER. 


Of  all  the  months  which  variegate  the  year 
I  love  this  month  the  best ;  for  as  aware 
That  Winter  soon  will  come  to  strip  her  bare. 

Nature  with  pensive  gait  approaches  near 

The  confines  of  her  taskmaster  severe. 
No  longer  panting  in  the  Summer  air^ 
Wreathmg  her  face  with  smiles  ;  but  not  less  fair, 

Tho'  deeper  shades  are  darkening  round  her  sphere— 
Ah !  would  that  this  sweet  month  with  longer  stride 

Would  take  a  wider  range  of  fleeting  time, 
Or  that  the  star  which  o*er  it  doth  preside 

Were  fixed  for  ever  in  ascendance  prime. 

Then  would  no  meaner  cares  our  hearts  divide. 

Nor  poets  sigh  for  a  more  genial  clime. 


n. 

England !  thou  still  art  strong :  where'er  I  look 
Watching  the  aspect  of  tny  lowering  sky : 
An  earnest  speaks  in  many  a  kindling  eye. 

Of  hope  and  power  that  will  not  tamely  brook 

To  sec  thy  harvest  fall  before  the  hook 
Of  traitors  that  unseen  in  ambush  lie 
With  wolf-like  hunger  and  with  iackal  cry. 

Gathering  for  murderous  ends  in  shades  forsook. 
Who  fears  for  England  while  that  heart  still  beats 

Which  quailed  not  at  Napoleon  !  while  a  head 

Still  sways  our  councils,  called  from  faction's  heats 

To  noble  triumphs :  while  l>uth*s  light  is  shed 

From  her  pure  altars ;  and  while  Heaven  takes  part 
With  her  who  reigns  in  every  Briton's  heart. 


m. 

**  The  voice  of  that  etenul  ditty  tingi 
Hamming  of  future  thingi.'* — ClaRB. 

A  voice  came  to  me  from  the  fields  of  sleep, 

A  mournful  voice,  as  of  a  troubled  wind 

Seeking  for  something  which  it  could  not  find. 
And  always  restless.    Thus  it  spoke — *'  I  sweep 
On,  on  for  ever ;  but  no  purpose  reap : 

I  coast  the  skirts  of  neaven,  but  still  am  blind ; 

I  see  no  goal  before  me  or  behind. 
No  barrier  meets  me  in  that  unknown  deep — 

Yet  am  I  baffUed."    Words  like  these  methought 
Were  uttered  to  my  soul,  and  it  replied — 

**  Oh,  wandering  echo  of  all  hearts  I  be  taught 
An  humbling  lesson.     Here  with  me  abide. 

Till  I,  like  thee,  can  wander,  and  the  while 

We  may  with  song  the  weary  hours  beguile." 

B.  B.  Fbltsbs. 
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**  HiSTOBT,"  Lord  Bacon  tells  us,  "  is 
philosophy  teaching  by  examples/' 
How  few  the  number  who  are  quali- 
fied to  extract  from  it  lessons  of  true 
wisdom  I  Lord  Plunket  seldom  exhi- 
bited the  sardonic  sagacity,  of  which 
he  is  possessed,  more  happily,  than 
when  he  said,  of  some  of  his  antiqua- 
rian antagonists  on  "  the  Catholic 
question/'  that  their  references  to  his- 
tory, in  its  application  to  present 
events,  were  no  better  than  references 
to  an  old  almanac ;  and  he  would  him- 
self, perhaps,  now  acknowledge,  that 
those  whom  he  so  severely  censured, 
were  not  then  more  ill-judging  in  their 
retrospect  of  the  past,  than  he  was 
himself  erroneous  and  unhappy  in  his 
anticipations  of  the  future. 

To  see,  in  their  principles,  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  society  is  modified,  so 
as  to  discern  the  future  from  the  past ; 
to  take  in,  at  one  steady  and  compre- 
hensive glance,  the  various,  contradic- 
tory, and  subtle  influences,  which  de- 
termine, in  any  given  country,  the  con- 
dition of  the  human  race  ;  to  possess 
such  a  grounded  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  man,  in  all  his  moral,  social, 
and  political  combinations,  as  may  lead 
to  just  deductions  respecting  the  work- 
ing of  any  given  system  of  polity,  the 
accidents  to  which  it  is  exposed,  and 
the  tendencies  which  it  is  calculated  to 
foster  and  generate — this  may  be  pro- 
nounced to  be  one  of  the  rarest  gifts 
of  the  human  mind,  and  to  raise  the 
possessor  of  it  to  the  very  nearest  ap- 
proach to  inspired  humanity,  or  even 
the  angelic  nature  ;  leaving  far  behind 
him  the  most  successful  of  those  whose 
labours  have  obtained  for  them  high 
distinction,  in  those  sciences  of  which 
the  principles  had  been  already  deter- 
mined, the  paths  already  pointed  out, 
and  where  each  succeeding  investiga- 
tor  has  been  enabled  to  build  upon  the 
foundation  laid  by  another. 

When  we  consider  the  steady  lights 
which  guide  the  discoverer  in  the  ex- 
act sciences,  and  the  settled  and  cer- 
tain rules  which  he  must  follow,  if  he 
would  arrive  at  truth,  as  compared 
with  the  chaotic  mass  of  facts,  the 
*'  rudis,  indigestaque  moles/'  in  which 


the  moral  investigator  is  involved,  and 
out  of  which  he  must  deduce  his  pres- 
cient conclusions,  in  the  mental  la- 
bours of  each  the  difference  is  almost 
as  great  as  that  between  working  by 
instinct,  and  working  by  reason. 

That  moral  propositions  could  be 
demonstrated  with  the  certainty  of  the 
physical  and  mathematical  sciences,  is 
a  notion  which  no  one  now  entertains. 
The  chameleon  shiftings  of  aspect  under 
which  they  may  be  viewed,  must  im- 
part, to  any  definitions  which  may  be 
formed  of  the  terms  employed,  some- 
thing of  their  own  mutation  and  in- 
stability ;  so  that  as  men,  intellectual- 
ly, or  even  complexionally,  differ,  the 
same  truth  will  appear  different  to  dif- 
ferent minds.  The  ardent  and  the 
sanguine  will  take  one  prognostic  from 
events  or  measures,  which,  to  the  cold 
and  cautious,  suggest  another.  The 
hopeful  will  often  anticipate  good, 
where  the  desponding  can  only  see 
coming  evil.  And  thus  men's  tem- 
peraments will  influence  their  judg- 
ments ;  so  that  the  same  propositions 
may  often  be  understood  in  opposite 
senses,  and  the  same  data  lead  to  op- 
posite conclusions.  Thus,  when  Mr. 
Fox  talked  of  the  French  Revolution 
''  as  a  glorious  edifice  raised  up  to  Li- 
berty," Mr.  Burke  could  only  regard 
it  *<  as  a  wall  daubed  with  untempered 
mortar." 

But  there  are  certain  broad  princi- 
ples of  action  which  the  master-mind 
alone  is  competent  to  discern,  amidst 
all  the  confusion  and  perplexity  of  hu- 
man affairs ;  and  by  the  aid  of  which 
human  sagacity  may  learn  to  divine 
the  future,  with  a  certainty  very  little 
short  of  that  derivable  from  strictly 
scientific  demonstration. 

We  speak  not  of  those  lucky  guesses, 
those  casual  hits,  which  have  been  ve- 
rified by  events,  and  look  like  prophe- 
cies. Of  these,  the  instances  are  suf- 
ficiently numerous,  and  may  excite  our 
surprise  without  moving  our  wonder. 
But  what  we  allude  to  is,  that  projec- 
tion of  the  mind  upon  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery into  the  future,  which  has 
sometimes  resulted  in  the  ascertain- 
ment,   by    anticipation,    of  changes 
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wToapht  In  the  constitution  of  society, 
ihe  frame-work  of  government,  and 
the  nature  of  man,  by  the  tendencies 
of  principles  which  were  but  recently 
discoyered,  or  adopted,  when  the  in- 
quiry into  their  working  and  influence 
was  first  entertained.  Here  we  hare 
a  moral  phenomenon  somewhat  analo- 
gous to  that  which  would  be  presented 
to  us,  if  human  sagacity  should,  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  seed,  be  en- 
abled to  deduce  its  successive  develop- 
mentSy  until  it  arose  and  expanded  into 
a  tree. 

Of  isolated  facts,  discerned  in  the 
remote  future,  the  poet,  George  Her- 
bert, who  lived  in  the  reign  of  James 
the  First,  furnishes  us  with  a  striking 
instance,  when  he  says — 

**  I  Me  religion  on  tlpto«  stand, 
Beadj  to  fly  to  the  American  itrand.** 

How  came  he  to  vaticinate  with  so 
much  correctness  ?  Manifestly  because 
he  saw  the  working  of  principles  which, 
sooner  or  later,  must  rise,  in  their  an- 
tagonism, to  such  a  height,  that  the 
one  must  either  yield  to,  or  overthrow 
the  other ;  and  that  the  monarchical 
and  the  high  church  principle  was  far 
too  strong,  in  his  day,  not  to  compel  a 
treatment  of  their  opponents  similar 
to  that  which  Abraham  was  compelled 
to  adopt  towards  Hagar,  when  the 
latter  was  driven  into  the  wilderness. 
It  was  not  given  to  the  poet  to  see 
farther  into  futurity ;  to  see  Puritan- 
ism, at  first,  at  bay ;  and  then,  in  its 
reaction  upon  an  obnoxious  establish- 
ment ;  until,  in  the  end,  its  multiplied 
extravagancies  provoked  a  reaction 
against  itself ;  when  better  principles, 
both  religious  and  political,  began  to 
prevail,  and  a  very  weariness  of  anar- 
chy, disgust  of  fanaticism,  and  dread 
of  military  despotism,  led  to  the  happy 
restoration. 

The  same  far-seeing  sagacity,  the 
judicious  Hooker  exhibited,  in  the 
preface  to  his  "  Ecclesiastical  Polity," 
wherein  he  describes  the  progress  and 
development  of  Puritanism,  in  lan- 
guage which  much  more  resembles 
a  description  of  what  is  past,  than  a 
prediction  of  what  was  to  come ;  and 
appears  to  have  been  as  familiarly 
conversant  with  its  wildest  extrava- 


gancies, as  ever  were  those  who  wit- 
nessed them  in  their  coarsest  or  most 
revolting  manifestations. 

Of  Burke's  prescience  respecting  the 
revolutionary  war,  but  little  need  be 
said ;  as  all  our  readers  are  familiar 
with  the  sagacity  which  foresaw  its 
long  duration,  and  predicted  its  ulti- 
mate result — and  that,  not  at  hap- 
hazard, but  from  principles  inherent 
in  human  nature  ;  which  his  compre- 
hensive mind,  penetrating  genius,  and 
extensive  acquaintance  with  public  af- 
fairs, had  rendered  as  familiar  to  him, 
as  are  the  elementary  truths  of  any 
particular  science  to  those  who  make 
It  their  peculiar  care. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  re- 
marks by  the  almost  accidental  perusal 
of  a  very  rare  and  curious  work,*  the 
publication  of  which,  if  it  may  be  said 
to  have  been  published,  bears  date 
1730.  The  author.  Doctor  Samuel 
Madden,  was  an  Irish  gentleman  of 
good  family,  and  a  beneficed  clergy- 
man of  the  Established  Church.  Dr* 
Johnson,  who  authenticated  upon  his 
authority  the  marriage  of  Swift  and 
Stella,  speaks  of  him  as  an  honour  to 
Ireland.  He  was  a  great  benefactor 
to  the  University  of  Dublin,  where  he 
received  his  education ;  and  the 
founder  of  the  Dublin  Society,  which 
has  since  done  so  much  to  mature  and 
invigorate  the  germs  of  Irish  genius  in 
painting,  statuary,  and  architecture, 
and  preceded,  if  it  did  not  suggest, 
the  formation  of  the  London  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts  and 
Manufactures,  which  aimed  at  similar 
objects. 

The  work  of  which  we  are  about  to 
give  some  account,  is  entitled  "  Me- 
moirs of  the  Twentieth  Century  ;  be- 
ing original  letters  of  state  under 
George  the  Sixth,  relating  to  the  most 
important  events  in  Great  Britain  and 
Europe,  as  to  Church  and  State,  arts 
and  sciences,  trade,  taxes,  treaties* 
peace  and  war  ;  and  characters  of  the 
greatest  persons  of  those  times  ;  from 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  to  the 
end  of  the  twentieth  century,  and  the 
world ;  received  and  revealed  in  the 
year  1728,  and  now  published  for  the 
instruction  of  all  eminent  statesmen, 
churchmen,  patriots,  politicians^  pro- 


don; 


«  History  of  the  Twentieth  Cefttury," 
WoodfaU.    1780. 


&c.    By  Samuel  Madden,  D.D.    Lon- 
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jectorfl,  Papists*  Protestants.  In  six 
Tolumes.     Volume  first. ** 

It  is  addressed*  in  an  ironical  dedi- 
cation* to  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales. 
Of  the  six  promised  volumes*  onlj  one 
appeared ;  which  was  hurried  through 
the  press  with  marvellous  rapidity 
(Boyer*  WoodfaII*and  Roberts*  having 
been  idl  simultaneously  employed  in 
bringing  it  out)*  and  suppressed  almost 
as  soon  as  it  was  completed.  One 
thousand  copies  were  printed*  of  which 
Dr.  Madden  received*  and  it  is  sup- 
posed destroyed*  nine  hundred.  What 
became  of  the  remainder  does  not  ap- 
pear; any  more  than  the  motives 
which  could  have  induced  the  inge- 
nious author  first  to  take  such  pains 
in  maturing  his  work*  and  passing  it* 
at  so  much  expense*  through  the  press ; 
and  then  consigning  it  to  oblivion.  All 
that  is  certain  is*  that  it  is  now  ex- 
tremely scarce.  Mark  Cephas  Tutet, 
Esq.,  who  had  a  copy  of  it*  never 
heard  but  of  one  other*  though  he  fre- 
quently inquired  after  it.  A  second 
copy  of  it  (marked  only  at  10s.  6d.) 
appeared  in  the  catalogue  of  H.  Chap- 
man, in  January*  1782*  and  was  bought 
by  Mr.  Blundly. 

We  are*  however*  at  present*  more 
interested  by  the  substance  than  by 
the  history  of  this  remarkable  pro- 
duction. 

In  the  following  passage*  which  we 
extract  from  his  preface*  the  reader 
will  be  reminded  of  Swift*  whom  this 
writer  frequently  resembles*  in  the 
sportive  wit*  the  solemn  irony*  and  the 
caustic  vivacity*  by  which  that  extra- 
ordinary man  was  distinguished  :-^ 

"  Another  motive  I  had  for  making 
these  papers  public,  was,  that  by  mag- 
nifying the  glorv  of  succeeding  minis- 
ters, I  might  sink  and  lessen  the  repu- 
tation of  those  that  at  present  sit  at  the 
helm,  since  they  have  been  so  regardless 
of  all  true  merit  as  to  do  little  or  nothing 
for  me  or  my  family.  I  saw  it  in  vain 
to  attempt  their  ruin  by  downright 
railing,  throwing  dirt  at  random,  call- 
ing them,  at  all  adventures,  rogues  and 
knaves  in  print ;  for  they  have  so  de- 
luded the  world  by  their  cursed  admi- 
nistration, that  they  will  not  listen  any 
longer  to  general  declamations,  to  witty 
insinuations,  or  the  boldest  satires,  with- 
out some  real  facts  to  vouch  them,  and 
prove  they  are  well-founded.  Now  as  I 
found  this  an  insuperable  difficulty, 
since  they  manage  with  such  vile  art  to 
keep  all  proofs  of  that  sort  from  our 


knowledge,  so  I  know  no  better  method 
to  nullify  their  measures,  and  serve  his 
Majesty  and  my  country,  than  shewing 
the  world  that,  notwithstanding  the  po* 
pular  cry  of  prosperity  in  our  affairs, 
there  will,  some  ages  hence,  be  much 
greater  and  more  successful  ministers 
than  they  are,  and  who,  by-the-bye,  may 
then  remember  to  their  posterity  the 
little  respect  these  gentlemen  pay  one 
of  their  ancestors  now,  whom  (out  of 
that  modesty  so  natural  to  all  great  spi- 
rits) I  shall  not  mention  here.* 

Our  author's  motto  is— « 

— EURIP. 

And  undoubtedly  his  sagacity  was  not 
at  fault*  when  he  saw*  in  distinct  per- 
spective* the  decadence  of  the  Turkish, 
and  the  aggrandisement  of  the  Russian 
empires.  When  be  wrote*  the  domi- 
nions of  the  sultan  stretched  from  the 
northern  coast  of  Africa  to  the  Caspian 
Sea*  embracing  almost  every  variety  of 
soil  and  climate*  while  his  army  was  in 
a  most  flourishing  condition;  and* 
wielded  as  it  was  by  an  energetic  des- 
potism* founded  on  fatalism*  seemed 
the  very  sword  of  fate  for  deciding  the 
controversies  of  nations:  That  Europe 
would  be  overrun  by  the  Turks*  was 
an  apprehension  not  uncommonly  en- 
tertained ;  and  that  they  should  suffer 
any  serious  reverses*  so  as  to  be  re- 
duced to  a  comparatively  insignificant 
power*  was,  we  believe*  not  regarded* 
by  any  of  the  leading  statesmen  and 
politicians  of  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
eighteenth  century*  as  a  contingency 
to  be  reasonably  apprehended.  But  Dr. 
Madden*  even  then*  saw  in  that  vast 
empire  the  germs  of  decay.  He  fore- 
saw the  effects  which  an  intercourse 
with  European  states*  and  the  progress 
of  civilisation*  must  have*  in  abating 
the  fervour  of  fanaticism*  which  eave 
an  almost  superhuman  energy  to  their 
arms ;  and  as  he  knew  that  what  was 
got  by  the  sword*  could  only  be  main- 
tained by  the  sword*  he  hesitates  not 
to  give  expression  to  his  full  belief* 
that  the  decline  of  their  military  power 
would  be  rapidly  followed  by  the  loss 
of  their  territories*  and  the  con- 
traction of  their  empire.  He  even 
states  the  stages  of  this  process*  in  the 
corruption  of  the  janissaries*  who  are 
no  longer  trained  or  recruited  after 
the  old  fashion*  and  whose  faith  in  the 
prophet  has  been  undermined*  until  it 
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has  become  a  mere  hollow  profession* 
utterly  incapable  of  stimulating  to  the 
deeds  of  daring  by  which  they  were 
formerly  immortalised.  This*  observes 
Dr.  Madden,  in  his  anticipative  his- 
tory, is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  any  con- 
tests with  European  powers,  in  which 
they  were  unsuccess^L  **  It  is  plain 
that  these  were  not  the  causes,  but  the 
effects,  of  their  decayed  valour  and 
discipline,  by  which  they  have,  by  de- 
grees, lost  all  their  conquests  in  Persia, 
and  their  territories  round  the  Black 
Sea,  together  with  the  greatest  part  of 
Transylvania,  Moldavia,  and  WaU 
lachia,  and  almost  to  the  gates  of 
Adrianople.'* 

Now,^we  do  regard  this  as  a  singu- 
larly  sagacious  anticipation  of  events ; 
as  a  progress  of  affairs  seen  in  its 
causes,  and  estimated  and  calculated 
with  a  correctness  and  confidence  that 
is  almost  akin  to  the  prophetic  vbion. 
Let  us  now  see  what  he  says  of  Russia, 
which  was,  when  he  was  engaged  in 
the  composition  of  his  work,  between 
1720  and  1730,  little  better,  as  com- 
pared  with  its  present  enormous  mag- 
nitude, than  a  barren  and  frozen  desert. 
Our  ambassador  at  Moscow  is  thus 
supposed  to  write  to  the  prime  minis- 
ter of  England  :-* 

"  Your  lordship,  who  is  so  well  ac- 

aoainted  with  the  vast  encroachments 
tiis  powerful  empire  has  made  on  all  her 
neighbours  around  her,  both  on  the  side 
of  Turkey,  Poland,  Sweden,  and  Perna, 
and  how  dangerous  an  enemy  and  useful 
a  friend  she  may  prove  to  the  affairs  of 
Germany,  can  never  want  inclination  to 
tie  the  czar  to  our  interests,  by  all  the 
ways  and  means  that,  in  good  policy,  we 
can  make  use  of." 

In  Turkey,  the  causes  were  not  la- 
tent, to  a  sagacity  like  Dr.  Madden's, 
which  would  eventuate  in  the  changes 
which  he  foresaw  and  predicted,  but 
in  Russia,  at  that  period,  the  antece- 
dents were  but  few  upon  which  he 
could  base  any  calculations  respecting 
the  future,  reter  the  Great  died  in 
the  year  1725,  and  had  done  no  more 
than  laid  the  rude,  but  strong  founda- 
tions of  the  colossal  empire  which  has 
since  been  realized  ;  and  the  hordes  of 
undisciplined  savages,  who  acclaimed 
him  as  their  lord  and  master,  were  but 
inapt  instruments  to  work  out  the  stu- 
pendous projects  upon  which  he  had 
resolved.      But  the  central  power  of 


a  vigorous  despotism,  controlling  and 
directing  theenergiesof  a  hardy  and  de- 
voted people — guided  by  a  never-tiring 
circumspection,  and  an  ever-watchful 
vigilance,  and  always  prepared  to  take 
instant  advantage  of  such  opportuni- 
ties as  were  pr^ented  in  the  chances 
and  changes  of  human  affairs,  were,  he 
clearly  saw,  in  a  long  lapse  of  time, 
amply  sufficient  to  extend  and  to  con- 
solidate the  conquests  and  the  acquisi- 
tions of  the  czar.  A  people  in  a  low 
stage  of  civilisation — numerous,  but 
scattered,  and  therefore  not  likely  to 
combine  for  any  popular  object — and 
each  identifying  himself  with  the  glory 
and  the  greatness  of  their  common 
Father — must  in  time,  under  wise  and 
steady  guidance,  become  a  preponde- 
rating power ;  and,  what  is  most  ex- 
traordinary, the  very  course  of  policy 
which  Russia  has  invariably  pursued 
towards  this  country,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  is  clearly  marked  out  in  the 
following  curious  extract : — 

**  The  court  has  not,  indeed,  forgot 
the  blow  we  gave  to  their  naval  power 
formerly  in  the  Baltic,  and  the  great 
restraint  we  kept  them  under  ever  since 
— ^yet,  as  they  see  there  is  no  hope  of 
betterin|^  their  affairs,  by  living  on  ill- 
terms  with  us,  they  seem  determined  to 
try  to  gain  upon  us  by  all  the  friendship 
and  favour  they  can  shew  us  in  our  com- 
merce here.  I  shall  omit  no  opportunity 
to  improve  their  inclination  towards  us, 
according  to  my  former  instructions, 
and  your  lordship's  commands  ;  and,  as 
this  people  are  vastly  improved  in  everv 
way,  have  made  great  advances  in  all 
polite  arts,  as  well  as  the  learned  sci- 
ences, and  are  ^rown  considerable  in  the 
world,  by  their  arms,  conquests,  and 
riches,  I  doubt  not  we  shall  And  our  ac- 
count in  keeping  up  a  constant  inter- 
course of  fnenaship  and  amity  with 
them.  The  great  caravan  for  China 
went  off  yesterday,  with  near  twenty 
British  merchants  in  their  company,  all 
provided  with  sufficient  passports,  and 
allowed  the  same  privileges  as  the  czar's 
subjects  ;  and  I  hope  to  see  this  branch 
of  our  commerce  turned  to  greater  ac- 
count than  it  has  been  represented  to 
the  commissioners  of  trade  in  London." 

Here  we  have  presented  to  us,  by 
anticipation,  a  progress  of  Russian  ag- 
grandisement which  has  since  been 
fully  realised.  She  has  arisen,  since 
the  date  of  the  publication  of  this  re- 
cord, from  what  was  scarcely  a  fourth, 
to  a  first-rate  power  in  Europe.     The 
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great  augmentation  of  her  navj  is  dis- 
tinctly intimated — and  the  check  given 
to  it  by  British  victories  in  the  Baltic^ 
plainly  declared  ;  an  event  which  may^ 
surely,  be  regarded  as  having  been  ve- 
rified, when  the  battle  of  Copenhagen, 
and  the  capture  of  the  Danish  vessels, 
gave  an  effectual  blow  to  the  northern 
coalition,  which  so  seriously  menaced 
our  maritime  independence — all  this, 
nearly  eighty  years  before  it  took  place  \ 
The  sagacity  could  not  have  been 
blind,  or  aimless,  by  which  events  thus 
in  the  womb  of  time  were  so  confi- 
dently predicted. 

But  this  is  not  all.  In  another  pas- 
sage the  prime  minister  directs  the  am- 
bassador at  Moscow  to  send  by  the 
next  caravan  to  China  for  a  fresh  sup- 
ply of  hands  skilled  in  the  pottery  bu- 
siness, stating  that  those  previously  im- 
ported had  done  very  well ;  and  that 
the  manufacture  of  our  earthenware 
was  vastly  improved ;  and  that  there 
was  every  ground  for  hoping  that  we 
should  soon  become  an  exporting  na- 
tion ;  rivalling  the  Chinese  themselves, 
and  even  excelling  them,  in  the  baking 
and  the  planting. 

Now,  Dr.  Madden's  work  was  pub- 
lished in  1730,  when  our  pottery  was 
of  a  very  poor  description  indeed.  All 
the  better  sort  of  that  ware  was  im- 
ported from  France,  in  which  some 
very  flourishing  establishments  for  its 
production  existed.  In  1763,  Wedg- 
wood turned  his  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  under  that  ingenious  and 
enterprising  man,  the  manufacture  in 
England  continued  to  improve,  until 
the  sagacious  anticipations  of  the  Dr. 
were  realised,  and  in  those  very  parti- 
culars which,  thirty  years  before,  he 
80  confidently  predicted. 

The  following  is  the  passage  in  his 
extraordinary  work  to  which  we  al- 
lude : — 

*'  I  am  sorry  I  bad  not  notice  early 
enough  of  the  last  departure  of  the  cara- 
van for  China,  because,  as  the  Chinese  we 
formerly  brought  over,  and  who  have 
taught  our  people  here  to  be  good  pot- 
ters, and  to  make  as  fine  vessels  as  any 
in  China,  arc  growing  old  and  crazy, 
and  as  we  would  be  the  better  to  have 
some  more  skilful  bands  from  thence,  £ 
must  beg  your  care  to  have  twenty  or 
thirty  of  the  best  that  can  be  hired  at 
any  expense,  sent  to  me  by  the  return  of 
the  next  caravan.  Our  chief  want  is 
painters  and  bakers ;  though  the  truth 
IS,  we  are  already  such  masters  in  the 


art,  that  we  export  vast  duantities  of 
our  manufactures  for  real  China ;  and  it 
is,  in  my  opinion,  only  to  be  distinguish- 
ed from  it  by  its  beinf  difierently,  and, 
perhaps  I  might  say,  better  painted." 

Of  the  great  improvement  in  ma- 
chinery which  would  take  place  in 
England,  he  bad  a  clear  anticipation^ 
although  not  to  the  extent  in  which 
it  was,  in  our  days>  to  be  realised : — 

'*  And  though  in  Frederick  the  First's 
and  George  the  Third's  days  there  were 
hardly  forty  engines  for  throwing  silk 
in  the  nation,  it  is  certain  there  are  noW 
above  one  hundred ;  and  yet  there  are 
daily  new  ones  set  up  by  the  company, 
which  throw  more  silt  with  two  or  three 
hands,  than  by  a  vast  number  of  work- 
men in  our  ordinary  way.  The  demand 
for  our  eoods  and  manufactures  there, 
are,  within  the  last  century  ^as  I  am 
assured),  risen  to  double  wnat  they 
were  before  ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  your 
excellency  will  live  to  see  our  Thames, 
like  the  famous  river  of  Tibiscus,  of 
which  it  was  said,  that  one-third  of  it 
was  water,  a  second  fish,  and  another 
shipping  and  boats." 

Nor  of  the  vast  improrement  which 
was  to  be  made  in  the  telescope,  did 
the  good  genius  leave  him  ignorant, 
to  whom  he  confesses  himself  indebted 
for  bis  revelations.  Of  that  instru- 
ment he  thus  writes : — 

"Though  it  be  but  of  moderate 
length,  yet  it  is  altogether  as  good  as 
the  larger  ones,  and  the  expense  of  fix- 
ing it  up  much  less  ;  and  you  may 
discern  evidently  with  this,  not  only  thie 
hi}ls,  rivers,  valleys,  forests,  but  real 
cities,  in  the  moon,  that  seem  nearly  to 
resemble  our  own;  and  what  is  still 
more,  even  mountains  and  seas  in  Venus 
and  other  planets.  Nay,  some  of  our 
astronomers  have  gone  so  far  as  to  aver 
they  could  distinguish  the  times  of 
ploughing  and  harvest,  by  the  co- 
lour of  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  to 
specify  those  times,  that  others  might 
make  a  judgment  of  their  observation ; 
and  some  have  maintained  that  thef 
have  plainly  seen  in  the  moon  conflRgra- 
tions,  and  smoke  arising  from  them. 

That  this  sagacious  man  should 
have  erred  in  supposing  the  moon  in- 
habited by  beings  like  ourselves,  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at ;  for  all  analogy,  in 
his  day,  favoured  such  a  notion  ;  but 
that  he  should  have  so  clearly  fore- 
seen the  improvements  in  the  teles- 
cope^ is,  indeed>  surprisiBg—omproTe- 
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ments  which  enable  us  to  pronounce^ 
with  almost  absolute  certainty,  that 
the  moon  is  not  inhabited ;  and  which 
would  enable  us  to  see  its  cities^  if 
there  were  an/  to  be  seen. 

The  following  obserrations  upon  the 
changes  which  he  anticipated  in  the 
Roman  states^  will,  at  the  present  day, 
have  an  especial  interest  for  the 
thoughtful  reader : — 

**  There  Is  nothing  more  certain  than 
that  this  see  has  resolved  on  new  mo- 
delling their  church,  finding  by  expe- 
rience the  absolute  necessity  there  is  for 
it.  For  although  the  power  of  the 
Roman  Vatican  has  vastly  increased,  it 
is  evident  their  interest  with  all  Catholic 
princes  is  greatly  sunk ;  indeed,  they 
are  almost  on  the  wing  to  depart  from 
her,  if  the  vast  height  of  that  deluge 
of  strength  and  interest  were  once  so 
far  abated,  that,  like  Noah^s  dove,  they 
could  find  a  safe  place  for  even  the  sole 
of  their  foot  to  retreat  to, when  they  have 
taken  their  flight  from  it.  The  onlv 
hold  this  see  has  of  them,  is  very  dif- 
ferent fk*om  that  they  had  in  ancient 
times ;  for  then  she  was  revered  as  the 
real  head  of  the  Christian  church,  armed 
with  Divine  authority.  Whereas,  she 
is  now  regarded  as  a  temporal  t  vrant, 
who  makes  religion  but  the  stalking- 
horse  to  universal  empire.  How  greatly 
this  has  shaken  her  authority  among  the 
princes  of  Europe,  and  alarmed  their 
jealousies,  is  perfectlv  well  known  to 
your  lordship ;  as  well  as  the  vast  in- 
crease  of  credit  and  reputation  the 
Protestant  faith  hath  hereby  obtained 
in  the  world.  And  though  reasons  of 
state  and  their  jealousies  of  our  trade 
keep  them  too  much  estranged  from  us, 
yet  such  a  crisis  of  affairs  may  come,  as 
may  unite  them  with  us,  so  far  as  to  re- 
nounce the  papal  authority,  and  as  pro- 
bably reform  the  faith,  as  alter  the 
government  of  their  church." 

Dr.  Madden  relied  upon  the  power 
and  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits  for 
the  upholding  and  aggrandisement  of 
the  court  and  Church  of  Rome  ;  and 
he  did  not  foresee  the  reaction  to 
which  their  machinations  would  eive 
rise,  and  which  would  occasion  their 
expulsion  from  so  many  of  the  states 
of  Europe.  But  he  did  clearly  fore- 
see the  corruption  of  faith  and  morals 
which  was  the  consequence  of  too 
great  an  influx  of  worldly  prosperity. 
*'Religio  pejierit  divitias,  et  filia  devo» 
ravU  matrem,*'  was  abundantly  exem- 
pUed  in  the  profligacy  and  the  abomi- 


nations, which  had  long  begun  to 
manifest  themselves  in  the  once  sacred 
city — until  the  "  omnia  Roma  venalia" 
was  not  more  true  of  Pagan  than  of 
Christian  Rome,  and  the  outward  for- 
malism of  an  ostensible  Christianity 
became,  as  exemplified  by  the  high  and 
the  low  of  the  Romish  communion, 
either  the  nurse  of  superstition,  or  the 
mere  incrustation  of  infidelity.  "  For," 
observes  this  keen  and  far-sighted 
observer-^ 

'*  Where  men  of  sense  and  figure  evi- 
dently see  such  flagitious  wickedness 
daily  practised  by  them,  under  such 
sanctined  professions,  they  enter  into  a 
distrust  of  their  religion,  as  some  do  of 
physic,  when  they  behold  many  die  by 
it ;  and  as  these  last  think  the  shortest 
way  to  health  is  by  plain,  constant  tem- 
perance, so  the  others  think  the  best 
and  surest  way  to  please  God  is,  by  a 
plain,  honest,  and  moral  conduct,  with- 
out regarding  particular  systems  of 
revelation  or  rules  of  faith." 

The  following  exhibits  both  a  deep 
insight  into  human  nature,  and  a  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  the  working  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  :-^ 

*'And  indeed,  it  must  be  confessed, 
there  is  no  religion  upon  earth,  where 
believing  or  doing  so  little  will  so  effec- 
tually serve  their  turn  (if  men  will  be 
silent  and  obedient),  as  that  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  these  good  fa- 
thers, with  theu*  distinctions  and  abso- 
lutions." 

We  are  again  reminded  of  Swiflt,by 
the  following  catalogue  of  relics^ 
which  he  describes  as  having  been  put 
up  for  sale,  to  supply  the  exigencies  of 
the  papal  treasury : — 

*'  The  ark  of  the  covenant ;  the  cross 
of  the  good  thief;  Judas's  lanthorn,  a 
little  scorched:  the  dice  the  soldiers 
played  with,  when  they  cast  lots  for 
our  Saviour's  garment ;  the  tail  of 
Balaam's  ass,  that  spake  when  she  saw 
the  angel ;  St.  Josepb^s  axe,  saw,  and 
hammer,  and  a  few  nails  that  he  had 
not  driven ;  St.  Christopher's  stone 
boat ;  and  St.  Anthony's  mill-stone,  on 
which  he  sailed  to  Muscovy ;  the  loaves 
of  bread  turned  into  stone  by  St.  Boni- 
face, on  a  soldier's  denying  him  a  piece 
of  them  when  he  was  starving,  for  which 
he  was  burned  for  a  sorcerer ;  crumbs 
of  the  bread  that  fed  the  five  thousand  ; 
a  bough  of  the  tree  carried  by  Christ 
entering  Jerusalem  in  triumph,  the  leaves 
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almost  fresh  still ;  the  towel  with  which 
he  wiped  his  disciple's  feet,  very  rotten ; 
part  of  the  money  paid  to  Judas  ;  twelve 
combs  of  the  twelve  apostles,  all  of 
them  very  little  used ;  the  head  of  St. 
Denys,  which  be  carried  two  miles  after 
it  was  cut  off,  under  his  arm,  praising 
God  the  whole  way ;  a  piece  of  the  rope 
that  Judas  hanged  hixnself  with ;  four 
crucifixes,  whose  beards  grow  regu- 
larly ;  seven  that  have  spoke  on  divers 
proper  occasions." 

And  so  on,  for  several  pages*  this 
shrewd  observer  proceeds  to  exhibit 
to  scorn  and  ridicule  "  the  lying  won- 
ders" of  the  papal  system. 

There  is,  we  believe*  this  moment 
being  carried  into  effect,  a  project  for 
changing  the  present  bed  of  the  Tibert 
with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  the 
remains  of  antiquity  which  are  sup- 
posed to  lie  there  in  concealment.  It 
IS  a  new  mode  of  accomplishing  the 
design  which  originated  in  the  zeal 
and  the  enterprise  of  the  munificent 
Duchess  of  Devonshire,  and  which  she 
hoped  to  have  carried  out  by  means  of 
the  diving-bell.  Hear  how  it  was  an- 
ticipated by  Dr.  Madden,  considerably 
more  than  a  century  before  it  entered 
into  the  heads  of  any  of  the  modern 
projectors : — 

"  The  study  of  antiquity,  which  is  the 
reignin?  passion  of  thb  court,  has  put 
his  Holiness  on  an  extraordinary  pro- 
ject, which  is  to  be  executed  early  next 
summer ;  and  that  is,  to  cut  a  new  bed 
for  the  Tiber,  by  a  vast  canal  from  its 
old  channel,  through  a  deep  valley,  hard 
by  the  Ponte  Molle.  As  it  is  expected 
(besides  the  convenience  of  raising  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  securing  it  from 
inundation)  that  prodigious  quantities  of 
antiquities  of  all  Kinds  will  be  found  by 
this  method,  and  much  more  than  will  an- 
swer the  charge,  they  propose  to  spare 
no  expence  in  executing  the  desigpi  with 
care  and  expedition,  before  the  fijeat 
heats  endanger  the  health  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, from  the  stench  of  the  filth  and 
slime  of  the  river." 

How  much  pregnant  truth  is  con- 
veyed in  the  following  pithy  observa- 
tion upon  France,  whose  conquests 
have  been  so  ^eat  and  so  unenduring ; 
and  whose  history  exhibits  so  many 
striking  vicissitudes  of  aggrandise- 
ment and  humiliation :— . 

**  The  truth  is,  this  nation  does  not 
seem  formed  for  conquest ;  and  though 


they've  often  made  mighty  efforts  and 
great  conquests,  they  never  preserve 
them.  They  seem  to  traffic  for  pro- 
vinces, as  Busbequius  tells  us  the  Turks 
do  for  birds,  to  take  them,  and  buy 
them,  just  to  let  them  go  again,  and 
that  they  may  thank  them  for  their  li- 
berty." 

The  judicious  reader  of  the  history 
of  France,  during  the  whole  period 
from  the  publication  of  this  work, 
down  to  the  commencement  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  will  reco^ise  the 
substantial  correctness  of  the  following 
extract.  Having  described  the  mise- 
ries occasioned  by  weak  and  vainglo- 
rious sovereigns,  and  corrupt  and  pro- 
fligate ministers.  Dr.  Madden  thus 
proceeds :— . 

*'  In  the  meantime,  this  unhappy  king- 
dom has  been  payine  severely  for  these 
mismanagements;  though  every  minis- 
try, in  their  turn,  have  been  applauding 
their  own  conduct,  and  on  every  little 
occasion,  crying  up  their  happy  times, 
and  striking  medals  to  the  glory  of  their 
king.  And,  certainly,  if  ratnre  histo- 
rians were  to  plan  out  their  chronicles 
of  these  days  from  such  vouchers,  they 
would  represent  this  monarch  as  con- 
siderable a  hero,  as  the  present  writers 
(if  they  impartially  represent  the  dis- 
tractions of  the  country,  the  defeat  of 
his  troops,  the  loss  of  his  provinces,  and 
the  cries  and  sufferings  of  his  distressed 
subjects)  must  paint  him  a  weak,  unfor- 
tunate, and  contemptible  tyrant. 

"  It  is  true,  indeed,  Mr.  Meneville, 
who  is  a  wise  and  able,  though  corrupt 
minister,  and  those  who  are  at  present 
at  the  helm  (and  depend  on  Blrs.  Du- 
vall,  the  reigning  mistress),  as  they 
seem  to  have  an  absolute  ascendant 
over  him,  and  are  likely  to  keep  it,  have 
managed  him  and  his  affairs,  these  three 
or  four  last  years,  somewhat  better  than 
their  predecessors,  and  are  endeavour- 
ing to  bring  things  into  tolerable  order. 
However,  after  all,  they  have  chiefly 
aimed  at  keeping  the  clergy  a  little 
humbler,  and  calming  the  parties  and 
factions  in  the  kingdom,  and,  by  stopping 
the  mouths  of  the  boldest  and  most  se- 
ditious leaders  by  preferments,  midcing 
everv  one  pay  more  submission  to  the 
king  s  authority. 

**  Though  tnis  has  not  sufficiently 
quieted  the  provinces,  yet  at  court  they 
have  taught  them  all  to  speak  entirely 
the  king's  language  and  sentiments, 
where  (as  in  Copenhagen,  everybody's 
clock  and  watch  is  set  to  go  exactly 
with  the  king's  ereat  clock  at  the  pa- 
lace) all  are  ready  to  answer  his  Ma* 
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jesty  and  his  ministers  subnussively,  as 
Menage,  an  ancient  French  writer,  tells 
vs,  in  his  time,  the  Doke  D'Use  did  the 
qneen  regent,  who,  when  she  asked  him 
what  hour  it  was,  answered,  '  Madame, 
what  hour  yonr  Majesty  pleases  V  " 

It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  our 
readers*  how  infidelity  in  France  su- 
penrened  upon  superstition,  until  it 
gradually  undermined  both  the  throne 
and  the  altar.  The  church  was  re- 
garded as  an  instrument  of  state ;  and 
the  abuse  of  patronage  rapidly  led  to 
a  corruption  of  morals  both  amongst 
clergy  and  people.  These  effects  Ur. 
Madden  foresaw  as  clearly  as  if  he  had 
studied  the  writings  of  the  encyclope- 
dists ;  and  seems  to  have,  with  an  in- 
stinctive sagacity,  estimated  at  its  full 
amount*  the  force  of  that  popular  re- 
action which  was  so  soon  to  level  to  the 
ground  all  obnoxious  establishments. 
The  concluding  portion  of  the  follow- 
ing extract*  which  we  mav  now  read 
by  the  light  of  events,  is  rail  fraught 
with  moral  and  political  wisdom  :— 

"Certainly,  when  the  king  and  the 
ministers  find  their  account  in  imitating 
the  maxims  of  Venice,  keeping  the  in- 
terest of  the  clergy  low,  and  their 
persons  contemptible,  relieion  and  the 
mfluence  of  the  mitre  will  be  utterly 
absorbed  in  reason  of  state  and  the 
power  of  the  crown ;  and  the  subjects 
must  necessarily  become  equally  scepti- 
cal in  their  belief,  corrupt  m  theur  prin- 
ciples, and  immoral  in  the  conduct  of 
their  lives.  Now,  though  this  will  evi- 
dently lessen  the  unreasonable  autho- 
rity of  the  Pope  and  the  Church  with 
the  nation,  yet,  whether  such  measures 
will  not,  at  the  same  time,  unloose  the 
sacred  bonds  by  which  religion  ties  the 
allegiance  of  the  people  to  the  supreme 
magistrate,  and  make  them  baa  sub- 
jects in  proportion  as  they  are  bad 
Christians,  is  worth  the  consideration 
of  the  mighty  Machiavels  of  France." 

This  is  surely  a  wisdom  which  saw^ 
in  embryo^  the  mighty  changes  and 
oonvnlsions  which  afterwaros  took 
plaoe  in  France^  and  from  the  very 
causes  which  he  indicates.  In  the  fol- 
lowing we  have  what  may  be  called  a 
retrospective  anticipation  of  the  French 
Revolution,  which  Dr.  Madden  con- 
templates as  having  taken  place  at  the 
precise  period  when  it  actually  affirigbt- 
ed  the  world :—. 

**By  such  a  model  as  this,   great 


thin^  might  be  done  here,  to  drive  out 
the  impertinence  of  reading  and  study ; 
and  in  a  few  years  we  might  see  this 
reign  rival  that  of  Louis  the  Seventeenth 
when  learning,  and  relieion,  and  arts, 
were  so  happUy  banishedthat  kingdom ; 
and  infidelity  united  all  it*  divided 
schisms  and  parties,  in  one  general  league 
against  superstitiony  pedantry,  and  priest^ 
craft,  or,  in  other  words,  against  piety, 
virtue,  and  knowledge,^ 

Louis  the  Seventeenth  I  The  child 
who  never  reigned  1  Whose  piteous 
fate  it  was  to  be  consigned  to  ''  the  ten- 
der mercies"  of  a  wretch  devoid  of  all 
humanity;  who  best  recommended 
himself  to  the  sanguinary  monsters  by 
whom  he  was  employed,  by  a  refine- 
ment of  barbarity  in  his  treatment  of 
his  ill-starred  captive*  of  which  the 
annals  of  human  brutdity  and  wicked- 
ness afford  no  more  harrowing  exam- 
ple! 

If  this  statement  stood  alone,  it 
would  pass  for  no  more  than  a  lucky 
guess,  of  which  the  accidental  verifi- 
cation should  not  surprise  us ;  but* 
connected  as  it  is  with  the  examples 
already  given  of  a  far-seeing  sagacity* 
it  is  impossible  to  refuse  Dr.  Madden 
the  credit  of  having  foreseen  and  cal- 
culated with  almost  exact  chronologi- 
cal precision*  both  the  events  and  the 
period  of  the  French  Revolution. 

In  the  extreme  democracy  of  the 
constitution  of  Poland,  he  discerned 
the  germs  of  decay ;  and  although  he 
does  not,  in  so  many  words*  foretel  the 
partition*  he  describes  such  a  state 
of  thin^  as  quite  inconsistent  with 
any  notion  of  its  long  continuance  as 
an  independent  kingdom.  The  fol- 
lowing are  his  scarcely  less  than  pro- 
phetic words :.« 
• 

**  As  that  crown  is  soon  to  be  set  up 
for  sale,  I  hear  there  are  alreadv  as 
many  new  kings  set  up  amongst  them, 
as  ever  were  made  on  a  tweUth-night 
for  diversion ;  and  will,  probably,  have 
the  same  fate,  and  be  unkinged  again, 
when  their  parties,  that  set  them  up, 
are  tired  of  them  and  their  silly  play, 
and  sick  of  the  puppets  they  have  cre- 
ated." 

Of  French  fashions,  we  have  the 
following;  whimsical  account*  aptly 
descriptive  of  the  cameleon  lerity  by 
which  that  versatile  people  are  charac- 
terised :—. 
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*'  It  would  be  entertaining  to  write  a 
history  of  the  fashions  for  the  last  four 
years  I  resided  here ;  and  I  am  confi- 
dent it  would  make  a  little  folio,  to  go 
through  them  all  in  their  diiferent  reigns 
and  seasons.  High  stays,  low  stays, 
and  no  stays ;  short-waisted,  long- 
waisted  stays;  short,  mid-leg,  all-leg, 
no-Ie^  petticoats  ;  broad  lace,  narrow 
lace,  Flanders  lace,  English  lace,  Spa- 
nish lace,  no  lace ;  fringes,  knotings, 
edgings  ;  high  heads,  low  heads ;  three- 
pinners,  two-pinners,  one-pinner ;  much 
powder,  all  powder,  little  powder,  no 
powder ;  mantuas  with  a  tail,  want-a- 
tail,  false  tail ;  four  flounces,  three 
flounces,  two  flounces,  no  flounce ;  wide 
sleeyes,  straight  sleeves,  long  sleeres, 
short  sleeves ;  many  ribbons,  all  ribbons, 
few  ribbons,  broad  ribbons,  narrow  rib- 
bons, rich  ribbons,  plain  ribbons,  flow* 
ored  ribbons,  stamped  ribbons,  no  rib- 
bons. Such  a  noble  and  important 
work  as  this,  with  the  dates  and  rise  of 
every  fashion,  the  councils  that  decreed 
it,  the  authors  and  the  inventors ;  and 
the  vast  revolutions  it  produced  in  the 
political  word:  and  dedicated  to  the 
lovely  Duchess  Monbazon,  who  is  able, 
my  lord,  to  prescribe  what  fashions  she 
pleases,  both  to  her  own  sex  and  ours, 
would,  I  am  sure,  raise  more  subscrip- 
tions than  the  works  of  Cicero  or  Livy." 

Let  the  reader  endeayoar  to  picture 
to  himself  the  meagreness  of  the  diur« 
nal  and  hebdomadal  press,  in  the  ear- 
ly portion  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
as  compared  with  its  present  prodi- 
gious extent  and  augmentation ;  and 
then  say,  whether  the  sagacity  was  at 
fault,  which  predicted  such  a  result — 
and  whether  the  following  pithy  des- 
cription of  it,  is  not  as  characteristic 
of  our  own  country,  as  the  changes  of 
fashion  set  forth  in  the  foregoing,  is  of 
our  gayer  and  more  lively  neigh- 
bours : — 

'*  It  was  really  a  surprise  to  me  to  see 
such  a  vast  spawn  of  the  productions  of 
these  insects,  that  thus  float  and  feed 
upon  the  air  we  breathe,  and  have  no 
appearance  of  existence,  but  in  their 
constant  buzzing  about,  hearkening  out, 
attendino^,  and  listening  to,  the  noise 
and  motions  of  their  neighbours.  They 
seem  to  make  their  ears  as  useful  to 
them  as  the  pygmies,  which  Pigafetta 
tells  us  he  found  in  the  Island  of  Aru- 
chet,  near  to  Moluccas,  who  lived  in 
dark  caverns  (like  the  garrets,  I  sup- 
pose, of  these  authors),  and  lay  upon 
one  ear  for  a  bed,  and  covered  them- 
selves, by  way  of  warm  bed  clothes, 
with  the  other." 


When  it  is  recollected  that  the 
above  was  written  long  before  parlia- 
mentary reporting  was  thought  of, 
and  when  our  press  was  little  more 
than  a  record  of  births,  deaths,  aod 
marriages,  some  court  news,  and  anec- 
dotes of  some  remarkable  men — ^it  will 
be  allowed,  that  the  prescience  which 
could  contemplate  it  in  its  present  de- 
veloped state»  was,  indeed,  not  a  little 
surprising. 

Of  our  colonies,  then  few  and  thinly- 
peopled,  let  those  who  are  best  ac- 
quamted  with  their  history  and  rite, 
say  whether  the  following  were  not 
sagacious  anticipations: — 

"  The  truth  is,  our  colonies  abroad 
have,  and  are  likely  to  acquire  still, 
such  an  increase  of  hands  and  strength, 
that  the  greatest  care  will  be  necessary  to 
keep  the  strongest  of  them  dependant ; 
and  yet  to  provide  that  the  weakest  of 
them  may  not  live  on  the  blood  and 
spirits  of  the  nation :  nor  suck,  if  I 
may  use  the  allusion,  on  her  breast  too 
long." 

And  again : — 

"  I  am  confident,  as  thev  will  require, 
so^  they  will  deserve,  and  fully  repay, 
this  care.  Besides  the  advantage  of  the 
commerce,  and  the  navigation  betwixt 
us,  it  is  certain  they  generally,  in  pro- 
portion, produce  greater,  more  sublime 
and  warlike  spirits ;  as  being  composed 
of  adventurous  and  daring  people,  or, 
at  worst,  of  melancholy  dispositions  ; 
which  last  (to  say  nothing  of  the  other, 
who  must  evidently  be  of  service  to  us  J 
are  the  best  seed-bed  for  ingenious  ana 
inventive,  as  well  as  learned  and  ju- 
dicious heads." 

The  Romanising  tendencies  of  many 
of  the  pious  and  learned  of  our  clergy 
and  laity  of  the  present  day,  together 
with  the  causes  to  which  they  owe 
their  origin,  are  thus  intimated : — 

"Your  excellency,  who  is  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  your  own 
country,  will  be  better  able  to  judge  of 
such  consequences  by  the  reign  of  Fre- 
derick the  Third,  in  the  nineteenth 
century ;  when  the  miserable  infection 
that  had  corrupted  both  the  lives  and 
the  faith  of  one  part  of  our  people,  had 
driven  the  other  to  an  absolute  revolt  in 
their  allegiance  and  principles  to  Borne 
and  her  superstitions.** 

We  believe  that  what  is  called  the 
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Puseyite*  moYement  could  not  be 
better  described,  botb  in  its  origin 
and  its  tendency,  than  in  these  words. 
A  latitudinarianism,  whose  toleration 
of  sects  amounted  to  intolerance  of  an 
establishment,  g^ve  rise  to  g^ave  ques- 
tionings respecting  church  principles ; 
which,  when  taken  up  bj  men  of  hasty 
judgments,  or  heated,  narrow  minds, 
ended  in  subjection  to  a  system  of 
dogmatic  belief,  which  o?erruled  both 
reason  and  scripture.  That  many 
sagacious  reasoners  of  the  present  day 
should  have  foreseen  such  a  result, 
when  the  fiercest  enemies  of  the 
Church  were  freely  admitted  into  par- 
liament, can  cause  no  surprise.  But, 
that  such  a  contingency  should  have 
been,  as  above,  distmctly  intimated,  as 
the  natural  and  necessary  result  of  a 
laxity  or  decline  of  faith,  more  than 
one  hundred  years  before  such  admis- 
sion, must  surely  excite  our  admi- 
ration. 

That  the  Greek  Church  in  Russia 
would  attract  the  zeal  of  Romish  mis- 
sionaries, it  was  natural  to  conjecture ; 
and  Dr.  Madden  accordingly  repre- 
sents the  Jesuits  as  making  great  in- 
roads upon  the  domain  of  the  eastern 
heresiarchs.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  con- 
template what  has  been  done  in  our 
day,  in  obtaining,  for  the  principles  of 
Romanism,  admission  into  the  domi- 
nions of  the  czar,  wherever  an  excuse 
for  so  doing  was  afforded  by  a  mixed 
population,  without  admitting  that,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  his  conjectures 
have  been  verified  by  results,  al- 
though not  quite  so  much  so  as  he  ex- 
pected. 

The  machinery  which  he  conceives 
to  have  been  set  in  operation  with  this 
view,  was,  we  are  fain  to  believe,  in- 
tended quite  as  much  to  teach  his  own 
church  how  the  true  faith  should  be 
preserved,  as  to  show  how,  by  the 
Church  of  Rome,  a  corrupted  faith 
had  been  extended. 

The  instruments  employed  are  able 
and  learned  men,  all  whose  powers 
are  concentered  upon  the  one  object. 
These  make  themselves,  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  useful  to  the  autocrat,  and 
win  his  respect  and  confidence.  By 
their  advice,  seminaries  for  the  clergy 
are  established,  which  they  take  good 
care  shall  be  superintended  by  their 
own  creatures.  Thus,  whatever  the 
book  lessons  that  may  be  learned,  the 
teaching  will  be  sure  to  subserve  their 


ends.  By  a  provident  care  for  the 
interests  of  the  poorer  clergy,  they 
obtain  great  influence  over  them. 
And  by  judicious  regulations  respect- 
ing the  disposal  of  patronage,  they 
ensure  that,  in  all  human  probability, 
the  most  advantageous  disposition  of 
it  will  be  made.  The  following  de- 
scription of  a  place-hunting  clergy 
was  surely  not  intended  for  Russia 
alone  ;  nor  can  it  be  read  without  a 
shrewd  suspicion  that,  even  at  the 
present  day,  the  race  is  not  quite  ex- 
tinct amongst  ourselves :-« 

**  There  are  in  all  churches,  and  es- 
pecially in  this,  a  kind  of  very  manag- 
ing and  roanagable  divines,  who  pay 
their  court  to  interest  or  power  where- 
erer  they  find  it;  by  a  servile  obse- 
quiousness in  prostituting  their  pens 
and  their  pulpits  to  defend  or  ex- 
plode all  tenets,  as  they  are  convenient 
and  proper  for  present  times,  or  the 
present  views  of  their  masters.  They 
are  a  race  of  creatures  who  are  still 
mighty  sticklers  for  all  seasonable  local 
truths  or  temporal  verities;  and  are 
too  often  founa  the  usefulest  tools  that 
ever  were  setjat  work  by  the  Machiavels 
of  the  world.  However,  the  malice  of 
some  envious  people  nick -name  them, 
sometimes,  the  professors  of  Engathro- 
mythic  divinity^  and  rail  at  them  a  little 
severely  as  teaching  trencher  truths; 
and  writing  and  preaching  from  that 
lower  kind  of  inspiration,  which  has  set 
so  many  great  souls  at  work,  and  fills 
the  head  with  the  fumes  of  the  belly.** 

To  the  great  ability  of  many  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  their  vast  power  in  sus- 
taining the  papal  system,  he  bears 
frequent  testimony,  while  the  wit  of 
Pascal  himself  was  not  more  keen  and 
piercing  in  detecting  their  sophistry 
and  unravelling  their  wiles.  "  Cor- 
ruptio  optimi  passima  ;**  and  the  more 
they  are  capable  of  good,  the  less  are 
they  excusable  in  doing  evil : — 

"  To  see,"  he  says,  **  such  excellent 
instruments  turned  to  corrupt  our 
morals,  and  wound  religion,  and  raise 
factions,  schisms,  and  rebellions  in  the 
earth,  to  serve  their  own  ambition^ 
must  raise  every  one's  indignation.  *Tis 
a  detestable  perverting  of  wit  and  rea- 
son, and  all  the  powers  of  the  human 
mind,  from  the  noble  purposes  they 
were  given  us  for  by  heaven,  to  the 
worst  that  could  be  suggested  by  hell ; 
and  bears  a  near  resemblance  to  their 
practice,  who  make  use  of  that  soul  of 
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vegetation  and  basis  of  nutriment,  the 
nitre  of  the  earth,  and  convert  it  into 
gunpowder  for  the  destruction  of  their 
rellow-creatures. 

"  The  savage  nations  in  America  are 
said  to  make  war  on  their  neighbours, 
who  do  not  use  the  same  customs  and 
speak  the  same  language  $  but  these 
gentlemen  go  a  few  steps  farther,  and 
pursue  you  to  death,  nay,  beyond  the 
grave,  because  vou  do  not  think  as  they 
do  (a  matter  m  no  man's  power),  in 
speculative  points  of  their  own  con- 
triving and  imposing.  For,  after  all, 
my  lord,  thev  nave  not  only  made  a 
perfect  manufacture  of  this  commodity, 
but  a  monopoly  too ;  and  have  managed 
with  their  faith,  as  to  the  world,  as  the 
French  king  has  done  with  his  salt,  as 
to  his  subjects.  At  first  it  lay  readv  in 
every  creek — a  plain,  useful,  healthful 
commodity,  which  all  that  pleased  had 
for  taking  up;  till,  by  his  absolute 
power,  the  king  seizes  it'  solely  into  his 
own  hands,  makes  it  up  his  own  way, 
and  refines  it  as  he  thinks  proper ;  and 
then  orders  every  one,  on  pain  of  death, 
to  take  such  a  proportion  of  it  as  he 
thinks  necessary  for  them,  whether  they 
want  it  or  not,  or  whether  they  will  or 
no ;  and  forbids,  under  severe  penal- 
ties, that  any  that's  foreign  should  be 
imported,  and  punishes  all  that  make 
use  of  any  other  (though  ever  so  much 
better),  that  is  privately  brought  in  by 
strangers." 

Of  the  acts  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment, the  introduction  of  which  he 
anticipates,  many  have  already  been 
passed  into  laws.  Take  the  follow- 
ing:— 

'*  An  act  for  translating  all  our  writs 
from  the  old,  unintelligible  English  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  into  our  present 
modern  tongue,"  &c.  &c. 

This  has  been  accomplished  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  revisal  and  amendment 
of  the  penal  code. 

•*  A  bill  for  ascertaining  the  fees  of 
all  offices,  officers,  and  counsellors  at 
law,  and  attorneys.*' 

This,  too,  has,  to  a  considerable 
degree,  been  made  subject  to  legal 
regulation. 

*'An  act  for  establishing  a  public 
bank  for  lending  small  sums  of  money 
to  the  poor,  at  the  lowest  interest,  to 
carry  on  their  trades  with,  such  as  the 
Mont  de  la  Pieta  at  Rome ;  but  bv  this 
act  no  sum  larger  than  ten  pounds,  or 


less  than  twenty  shillings,  can  be  bor- 
rowed,  and  it  must  be  lent  upon  suffi- 
cient pawns,  or  city  security." 

Such  an  act  was  actually  passed,  en- 
titled,  we  believe,  the  *<  Charitable 
Loan  Fund  Act.** 

An  act  for  the  augmentation  of  the 
funds,  and  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  bishopricks — objects  which  have 
been  partially  accomplished  by  recent 
enactments. 

"  A  law  for  new  modelling,  and  far- 
ther confirming  and  enlarging,  the  two 
corporations  of  the  royal  fishery  and 
the  plantation  company,  and  their 
rights,  privileges,  and  premiums,  as 
established  in  the  reign  of  Frederick 
the  First  and  George  the  Third."  The 
Hudson  Bay  Company  may  be  thus 
characterised,  and  became  chartered 
and  established  about  the  period  here 
indicated. 

"  An  act  to  take  away  the  privilege  of 
parliament,  in  case  of  arrests  for  debt^ 
when  the  house  is  not  sitting.*'  We 
need  not  add  that  this  subject  has  been 
recently  taken  tip  hj  some  dlstingruish- 
ed  men  of  the  legislature,  and  is  at 
present  receiving  the  gravest  considera- 
tion. 

Nor  can  we  regard  the  following, 
which  professes  to  describe  a  regula- 
tion adopted  in  Russia,  bat  as  intended 
to  convey  a  hint  to  the  politicians  of 
his  own  country  that  its  legislative  en- 
actment would  be  desirable.  It  de- 
scribes, substantially,  the  act  for  defin- 
ing and  limiting  the  qualifications  and 
the  practice  of  the  members  of  diffe- 
rent branches  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, which  is  at  present  under  the 
consideration  of  parliament,  and  has 
excited  so  much  public  attention : — 

'*  And  I  shall  be^  with  that  excel- 
lent one  of  prohibitmg  all  apothecaries 
to  practise,  on  the  severest  penalties. 
For,  besides  the  want  of  skill  in  a  nro- 
fession  they  can  never  be  supposed  to 
be  masters  of,  it  is  certain  those  gentle- 
men used  to  bestow  their  attention  on 
the  poor  Russians,  merely  with  a  view 
to  be  well  paid  for  their  drug^  (that 
would  otherwise  have  rotted  on  their 
shelves^  just  as  vintners  give  a  Sun- 
day's ainner  to  their  customers,  pro- 
vided they  pay  for  the  wine  thev  dnnk. 
After  all,  rav  lord,  there  is,  perhaps,  as 
good  grouna  for  this  law,  as  for  one 
we  have  in  Great  Britain,  that  forbids 
drovers  tp  be  butchers ;  it  being  unrea- 
sonable that  the  same  persons  who  pro- 
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Tide  the  cattle  we  jnake  use  of,  should 
alto  have  liberty  to  kill." 

If  the  following  project  has  not  yet 
been  realised^  it  is  not  because  it  would 
not  have  proved  very  useful.  Here 
the  Irish  Rabelais  is  again  brought  to 
our  rememberance.  A  royal  printing- 
house  is  established,  with  the  view  and 
for  the  reasons  thus  described  :^ 

"  Oyer  the  great  gate  there  is  a  lar^e 
inscription,  in  a  vast  marble  table,  m 
which  the  causes  of  the  foundation  are 
declared  to  be,  the  service  of  religion, 
the  ffood  of  the  state,  and  the  benefit  of 
the  learned  world.  Then  it  goes  on  to 
say,  that  as  the  number  of  books  is  infi- 
nite, and  rather  distract  than  inform 
the  mind,  by  a  mixed  and  confused  read- 
ing ;  some  being  well  writ,  but  ill  books ; 
others,  good  books,  but  ill  writ ;  some 
huddled  up  in  haste,  others  stinking  of 
the  lamp;  some  without  any  strength 
of  reasoniufi^,  others  overloaded  i\ith 
arguments,  half  of  which  are  insignifi- 
cant; some  books  being  obscure  through 
too  sheeted  a  brevity,  others  nerspicu- 
ons  throuf  h  an  unnecessary  reaundancy 
of  words  (like  a  bright  day  at  sea,  where 
yet  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  but  air 
and  water)  ;  some  treating  on  subjects 
that  thousands  have  handled  better  be- 
fore, others  publishing  useless  trifles, 
because  new  and  nnthought  of  by  others ; 
some  writing  as  if  they  never  read  any- 
thing, others  as  if  they  writ  nothing  but 
what  they  read,  and  then  borrowed ; — 
therefore  his  M^jestv  decrees  no  book 
should  be  printed  within  those  walls  but 
the  works  of  the  ancients,  and  such  only 
as  should  be  voted  most  proper  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  colleges  in  the  two  univer- 
sities, and  confirmed  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
for  the  time  being." 

But  there  was  one  thing  which  Dr. 
Madden  did  not  foresee;  and  that  was, 
the  Reform  BilL  The  sublime  wis- 
dom which  led  to  that  enactment^  tran- 
scended his  limited  capacity;  and  he 
certainly  did  not  anticipate  that  the 
time  would  ever  come,  when  physiciU 
force,  under  the  domination  of  faction 
and  ignorance,  should  over-ride  both 
the  aristocracy  aud  the  crown.  In 
the  following  he  contemplates  the  con- 
tinued security  of  our  constitutional 
form  of  government,  in  a  manner  that 
seems  to  prove  that  bis  '*good  genius** 
could  sometime  mislead  him : — 

*'  And  certainly,   as  our  ancestors 
used  to  say,  when  they  were  torn  in 
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pieces  bv  their  senseless  divisions,  that 
Euelana  could  only  be  ruined  by  Eng- 
lana ;  so  we  may  as  truly  maintam,  that 
our  happiness,  and  (that  greatest  of 
blessings)  our  liberties,  as  now  settled 
under  our  excellent  prince,  can  never  be 
destroyed  but  by  parliaments ;  and  our 
Church,  as  it  now  stands,  fenced  in  by 
human  laws,  and  founded  on  the  divine, 
can  only  be  overturned  by  the  fathers 
of  it,  the  bishops." 

Had  the  raging  tide  of  democracy, 
as  we  now  feel  it,  sounded  audibly  in 
his  ears,  he  would  have  learned  how 
parliament  itself  might  be  metamor- 
phosed, until  it  came  to  reflect  the 
passions  and  the  prejudices  of  the 
populace,  rather  than  the  wisdom  of 
the  people;  and  the  Church,  instead 
of  being  cherished  and  protected  by 
the  legislature,  be  left  at  the  mercy 
of  mountebank  or  profligate  minis- 
ters, and  become,  like  the  strong 
man  in  Scripture,  sightless  and  mana- 
cled, the  prey  and  the  sport  of  its  ene- 
mies. 

Of  the  rapid  decay  and  extinction 
of  the  great  aristocratic  families,  he 
would  seem  to  have  been  as  well  aware 
as  if  he  had  lived  to  study  the  statistics 
of  the  late  Michael  Thomas  Sadleir :— . 

*<I  have  been  comparing  this  last 
with  the  ancient  ones  that  remain  on 
record  with  us,  and  I  am  struck  with 
the  deepest  melancholy  when  I  see  so 
many  great  and  noble  families,  that  once 
made  such  a  figure  in  our  country, 
washed  away  by  the  devouring  flood  of 
time ;  without  leaving  any  more  remem- 
berance of  their  vast  fortunes,  stately 
houses,  and  magnificent  equipages,  than 
there  is  of  the  very  beegars  that,  in 
their  day,  were  refused  the  scraps  and 
crumbs  of  their  tables." 

We  have  now,  we  trust,  enabled  our 
readers  to  judge  for  themselves  whe- 
ther, in  our  estimate  of  Dr.  Madden*s 
far-seeing  wisdom,  we  have  used  any 
exaggeration. 

It  wiU,  we  think,  be  admitted  by  all, 
that  his  was  a  mind  singularly  well 
balanced  and  perspicuous — **  Ponderu 
bus  Ixbrata  suis.'* 

The  only  other  writings  of  this  ex- 
traordinary man  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  are  *'  Reflections  and  Re- 
solutions proper  for  the  Gentlemen  of 
Ireland,  as  to  their  conduct  for  the 
service  of  their  country,  as  Landlords, 
2l 
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as  Masters  of  Families,  as  Protestants^ 
as  descended  from  British  Ancestors, 
as  Country  Gentlemen  and  Farmers, 
as  Justices  of  the  Peace,  as  Members 
of  Parliament ;"  and  "  A  Letter  to 
the  Dublin  Society  on  the  Improving 
of  their  Fund,  and  the  Manufactures, 
Tillaffe,  &c.,  of  Ireland.*'  Strange  to 
say,  both  these  productions  were  al- 
most as  rare  as  the  one  to  which  we 
have  called  the  attention  of  the  reader, 
until  the  former  was  reprinted  for  g^ra- 
tuitous  distribution,  and  may  now 
sometimes  be  found  upon  our  stalls. 
The  copy  which  wo  have  seen  is  one 
of  the  original  edition,  at  present  in 
the  library  of  the  Dublin  Society.  It 
has  bound  up  with  it  the  letter  to  the 
Dublin  Society,  which  does  not  ap- 
pear, as  neither  does  the  preface,  in 
the  reprint.  Many  of  our  readers 
may  have  seen  it  referred  to,  with  con- 
siderable interest,  by  the  gentleman 
who  wrote  under  the  title  of  «  The 
Times  Commissioner,"  as  containing 
many  valuable  suggestions  which,  even 
at  the  present  day,  might  he  acted  upon 
with  advantage.  One  of  the  resolu- 
tions which  he  proposes  for  adoption 


«*  That  we  will,  as  Protestant  gentle- 
men in  Ireland,  do  allin  our  power  to 
bring  over  oar  couatrymen  from  the  de-« 
lusions  and  ignorance  they  are  kept  in 
by  their  Popish  priests,  as  the  greatest 
cause  of  their  misery.*' 

And  had  the  government  or  the 
gentry  of  that  day  been  only  duly 
sensible  of  the  importance  of  such  an 
object,  and  followed  the  advice  so 
ably  and  honestly  given  to  them,  how 
different  would  be  the  present  aspect 
of  Ireland  I 

The  following  observations  are 
scarcelv  less  applicable  now,  than  they 
were  then,  to  the  distracted  state  of 
our  unhappy  country : — 

"  It  is  but  too  well  known  to  the 
world,  and  too  much  felt  by  ourselves, 
that  this  poor  kingdom  is  divided,  or 
rather  torn  in  pieces,  by  two  religions  j 
and,  which  is  ever  the  consequence  of 
the  other,  into  two  opposite  factions  in 
the  state.  It  is  true,  the  terrible  con- 
tes  s  that  arise  from  hence,  and  which, 
after  spilling  oceans  of  blood,  laid  waste 
our  country,  are,  I  hope,  pretty  well 
over,  and,  humanly  speakins^,  can  never 
disturb  us  more;  for  though  there  is  a 


superiority  of  one  side  as  to  numbers, 
yet  the  advantages  of  arms,  strength, 
and  power,  is  so  entirely  on  the  other, 
that  there  is  not  the  remotest  prospect 
of  dangers  from  that  quarter.  How- 
ever, it  is  certain  that  our  continuing 
thus  divided,  has  had  very  mischievous 
consequences  to  the  kingdom  in  general, 
as  it  lessens  our  natural  weight  and 
strength,  and  makes  us  as  spiritless  and 
inactive  as  a  paralytic  body,  when  one- 
half  of  it  is  dead,  or  just  dragged  about 
bv  the  other.  It  often  puts  me  in  mind 
of  the  poor  Italian  in  London,  who  had 
a  little  twin  brother  that  erew  out  of 
his  breast,  whom  he  carefully  nourished 
and  cherished,  being  sensible  that  when 
his  brother  died,  he  could  not  lone  sur- 
vive him  ;  and  I  have  often  considered 
the  Catholics  and  the  Protestants  in  this 
light,  who  are  closel  v  united,  and  must 
as  inevitably  flourish  and  decay  toge- 
ther. With  the  utmost  regard  to  the 
welfare  and  the  general  good  of  Ireland, 
I  must  say,  that  whilst  our  religious 
differences  subsist  here  (at  least  on  the 
foot  they  now  stand),  we  can  never  be 
a  thriving  or  a  happy  people ;  and  that 
therefore,  until  the  state  thinks  fit  to 
interpose  further  than  they  have  yet 
done,  and  order  proper  methods  for 
converting  the  poor  natives,  every  Pro- 
testant gentleman  should  use  his  endea- 
vours to  that  good  end,  by  his  influence 
and  authority,  by  familiarity  and  fa- 
vour, by  persuasion  and  reasoning,  and, 
where  they  can  read,  by  dispersing  pro- 
per books  and  tracts  among  them." 

Having  described  the  vast  drain  of 
money  caused  by  the  necessity  for  sap- 
porting  their  own  enormous  ecclesias- 
tical system,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  also  the  vast  loss  of  labour,  equi- 
valent to  wealth,  occasioned  by  their 
numerous  holidays,  he  thus  proceeds — 

"  But  this  is  not  the  worst ;  for  it  is 
certain  that  our  priests,  with  their  old 
thirst  for  the  blood  of  heretics,  were  the 
chief  authors  of  the  dreadfhl  Rebellion 
and  horrid  murders  in  1641,  which  swept 
away  near  two  hundred  thousand  souh, 
destroyed  our  houses  and  towns,  and 
kept  us  to  this  day  without  peace,  or 
people,  or  trade;  whereas,  had  the 
happy  condition  Ireland  was  then  in 
continued  till  now,  we  should  have  been 
one  of  the  most  thriving  nations  in  Eu- 
rope. I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  guilt 
of  the  Popish  priests  herein  is  too  con- 
fest  and  evident  to  want  any  proofs; 
for  the  world  has  seen  it  fully  and  unde- 
niably charged  on  them  in  a  number  of 
histories  and  memoirs  of  those  times ; 
and  I  believe  no  Papist  who  has  read 
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thmn  can  doubt  this  fact.  Indeed  the 
encomiums  g^ven  by  Pope  Urban  the 
Eighth's  Bull  (dated  Majr  17,  1642),  to 
those  morderers  of  heretics,  is  in  itself 
so  glaring  an  evidence  of  this  miserable 
truth,  that  there  is  no  occasion  to  dwell 
upon  a  thousand  others  which  can  be 
produced  for  it.  It  is  certain  that  they 
had  also  a  great  hand  in  all  the  troubles 
of  "88,  and  the  slaughters,  and  ravage, 
and  boming  of  houses  which  it  occa- 
sioned; and  though  both  these  fatal 
events  tumbled,  like  ill-contrived  mines, 
on  their  own  heads,  who  set  them  on 
fire,  and  proved  an  increase  of  the  Pro- 
testant interest,  yet  the  nation  has  not 
yet  recovered  the  loss  of  bl^od  and  spi« 
rits  occasioned  thereby." 

It  is  surely  to  be  lamented  that  a 
geuius  so  rare  was  not  employed  upon 
the  production  of  other  works,  by 
wbichf  in  his  day,  he  might  have 
achieved  for  himself  a  high  repu- 
tation, and  which  an  enlightened  pos- 
terity would  gladly  recognise  as  worthy 
of  perpetual  remembrance.  But,  while 
he  was  a  great  benefactor  to  arts  and 
literature,  it  was  more  by  drawing 
forth  the  powers  of  others,  than  by 
exhibiting  his  own. 

That  he  should  have  shrunk,  in  his 
own  day,  from  giving  publicity  to  con- 
jectures and  speculations,  of  which  co- 
pious examples  are  to  be  found  in  the 
preceding  pages,  is  not  at  all  so  sur- 
prising as  that  he  should  have  ever 
embodied  them  in  a  readable  form,  and 
taken  so  much  pains,  by  passing  them 
through  the  press,  to  give  them  a  per- 
manent existence.  They  could  not  bo 
read  then  as  we  can  read' them  notr,  by 
the  light  of  events  ;  and  must  have  ap- 
peared the  hallucinations  of  a  crazy 
visionary,  rather  than  the  deeply- pon- 
dered forecastings  of  a  most  penetrat- 
ing understanding.  And,  as  there  was 
no  clas$  upon  whose  sympathy  he  could 
calculate — no  "  fit  audience,"  not  even 
*<  a  few,"  by  whom  his  speculative  ima- 
ginings would  be  gravely  entertained  — 
he  shrank,  with  the  instinctive  sensi- 
tiveness of  genius,  from  the  ridicule 
which  his  published  lucubrations  would 
be  sure  to  provoke — 

«*  And  back  reooQed,  he  knew  not  why, 
Eren  at  the  wand  hlmielf  had  made." 

That  he  judged  erroneously  in  some 
particulars,  may  be  fully  admitted ; 
and  that  whimsical  and  eccentric  no- 


tions are  to  be  found  mingled  in  strange 
confusion  with  his  most  felicitous 
thoughts  and  conjectures,  is  undoubt- 
edly true.  Nor  can  this  surprise  us. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  just  what  might 
be  expected.  Dr.  Madden  had  more 
of  Democritus  than  of  Heraclitus  in  his 
composition*  He  was  the  laughing 
philosopher,  who  blended  pleasantries 
with  his  wisdom ;  and  could  at  one 
time  be  as  sportive  and  volatile,  as  he 
was,  at  another,  erudite  and  profound. 
But,  that  he  should  have  been  right  in 
so  many  particulars  ;  that  the  then  fu- 
ture course  of  history  in  Turkey,  Rus- 
sia, France,  and  England,  should  have 
been  by  him,  in  its  leading  features,  so 
clearly  foreseen  ;  that  he  should  have 
intkaated,  with  an  emphatic  distinct- 
ness, terrible  convulsions  in  France,  at 
a  time  accurately  synchronising  with 
the  French  revolution  ;  and  that  very 
change  in  the  system  of  the  papacy 
which  is  now  being  realised,  as  far  as 
circumstances  will  permit  of  it,  by 
Pius  the  Ninth — all  this,  surely,  indi- 
cates not  only  a  very  profound  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  and  a  very 
extensive  acquaintance  with  public 
affairs,  but  what  is,  perhaps,  rarer 
still,  a  healthy  action  of  all  the  facul- 
ties, unperturbed  and  unclouded  by 
faction  or  prejudice,  and  a  calm  serenity 
of  contemplative  observation  and  re- 
flection, 

**  Abore  the  arrowf,  thontf,  and  feon  of  men,** 

of  which  we  know  no  more  signal 
example. 

It  is  not  a  little  curious,  that  while 
he  speculated  so  freely  respecting  every 
other  country,  he  has  no  anticipations 
respecting  his  own,  in  which  he  was,  at 
the  same  time,  strenuously  labouring 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  future  pros- 
perity ?  Was  it  that  Ireland  then,  as 
now,  presented  a  problem  to  the  poli- 
tician and  the  philosopher,  the  solution 
of  which  was  not  easy?  It  certainly 
did  exhibit  an  aspect  from  which  it 
would  have  been  very  difficult  to  divine 
the  future.  Liberty  secured,  and  the 
constitution  preserved,  by  the  slavery 
of  a  nation,  and  the  triumph  of  a  fac- 
tion ;  the  penal  laws  in  full  force  ;  a 
whole  people  prostrate ;  a  privileged 
few  ascendant,  and  this  ascendancy 
party  contented  to  be  mocked  by  the 
forms    of  constitutional  government. 
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and  exulting  in  a  species  of  legislative 
bondage !  Who  could  tell  what  the 
end  was  to  he  ?  Who  could  declare 
what  would  hecome  of  this  fantastic 
structure,  when  the  inert  masses  on 
which  it  was  huilt  should  become  in- 
stinct with  motion  and  life — when  the 
breath  of  the  agitator  should  summon 
into  activity  the  slumbering  energies 
that  had  so  long  been  spell-bound? 
Who  could  then  foresee  distinctly 
what  would  now  seem  such  an  inevita- 
ble  result  ?  And  if  that  end  was  visible 
to  Dr.  Madden's  mental  ken,  the  time 
was  not  propitious  for  anv  such  disclo- 
sure of  his  views  as  would  have  alarm- 
ed the  jealousy  of  our  rulers ;  who 
would  fain  kecnp  this  country  in  as  great 
subjection  to  England,  as  the  PoiHsh 
were  to  the  Protestant  party  in  Ire- 
land. The  then  recent  examples  of 
Swift  and  Molyneux,  afforded  but  lit- 


tle encouragemenl^  to  any  one  who 
might  be  disposed  to  speculate  upon 
his  country's  independence.  And  he, 
therefore,  wisely  contented  himself 
with  doing  what  he  could,  by  aiding, 
both  with  his  purse  and  his  personal 
influence,  in  every  project  by  which 
Ireland  might  be  advanced  in  social 
and  intellectual  improvement — while 
he  indulged  the  bent  of  his  genius,  as 
the  reader  has  already  seen,  in  those 
conjectures  respecting  foreign  states, 
which  are  marked  by  such  prophetic 
shrewdness  ;  a  liberty  which  he  could 
not  take  nearer  home,  without  alarm- 
ing the  fears,  and  provoking  the  jea- 
lousies, of  many  amongst  the  great  and 
powerful ;  and  probably  drawing  down 
upon  himself  a  suspicion  of  Jac(H>itism, 
or,  of  being  a  mover  and  contriver  of 
sedition,  and  an  enemy  to  the  settle- 
ment at  the  Revolution. 
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THX  PHILBLLENIfiT. 
CHAPTER  Z.— .▲  MIDNIGHT  ADYEMTUEE  AMONG  THE  BUIN8  OF  MTCEN£. 


There  is  a  pUun>  ^ride  and  exten8i?e» 
beautiful  as  it  is  desolate^  which  lies 
for  ever  basking  in  the  light  of 
Eastern  skies ;  where  the  soft  winds, 
freighted  with  the  sweet  odours  stolen 
from  the  far-off  burning  climesy  pass 
on  unheeded  with  their  fragrance  ; 
and  where  no  sound  is  heard  save  the 
faint  voice  of  the  distant  waves,  that 
seem  to  wail  feebly  like  the  lamenting 
of  spirits  that  cannot  rest.  All  around 
stands  a  noble  rampart  of  lofty  hills  ; 
on  one  side,  the  deep  purple  hue  of 
that  flowery  waste  seems  to  merge 
imperceptibly  into  the  yet  deeper  blue 
of  the  gently  undulating  sea ;  and  on 
tiie  wildest  and  most  desert  spot  in  all 
that  desert  phun  there  lie  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  city. 

Three  thoesand  three  hundred  years 
has  that  ancient  city  lain  there  even 
tm  we  BOW  behold  lU  unchanged  and 
undisturbed— oace  the  hovr  when  the 
prog^ress  of  its  ruin  was  mysteriously 
stayed,  and  the  hand  of  Decay  palsied 
in  the  midst  of  its  destructive  work, 
that  these  stupendous  monuments 
might  traverse,  Uke  things  imperish- 
able, the  oydes  of  unnumbered  cen- 
turies, and  stand  forth  before  each 
living  race  of  men,  the  solemn,  voice- 
less witnesses  of  an  imknown  past. 
Elsewhere  over  the  face  of  this  our 
world  the  waves  of  time  have  been 
violently  sweeping,  swallowing  up  the 
kingdoms,  making  a  wreck  of  empires, 
and  speeding  on  the  generations  to 
their  doom  ;  but  here  there  has  been 
no  change  save  in  the  fading  of  the 
glorious  day  into  the  mild  and  radiant 
night,  or  the  melting  of  the  morning 
loveliness  into  the  glowing  light  of 
noon.  Immovable,  impassible,  those 
two  great  headless  lions  have  kept 
their  watch  over  the  city's  gates, 
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whence  none  have  come  forth,  and 
where  none  have  entered,  except,  it 
may  be,  the  mournful  ghosts  of  the 
ancient  departed,  as  they  passed  and 
repassed,  to  visit  the  habitation  of  their 
clay.  And  daily  has  the  first  bright 
sun-ray  stolen  down  upon  the  giant 
sepulcnre,  where  reposed  the  roval 
corpse  of  him,  whom  Homer  stvled 
the  King  of  Men  ;  but  of  living  thmgs 
there  is  none,  save  one  hug^  serpent 
that  haunts  these  stately  ruins,  and 
sits,  coiled  on  a  mighty  pillar's  base, 
like  the  emblem  of  that  sm,  for  whose 
sake  the  cities  of  the  earth  are  shaken 
from  their  centre,  and  swiftly  over- 
thrown. 

To-night,  the  cold,  bright  moon- 
beams nestled  quietly  amongst  these 
huge  Cyclopean  ruins,  and  glittered 
steadily  upon  the  stupendous  blocks  of 
those  mysterious  structures,  whose 
original  purpose  none  can  now  ex- 
plain. Those  moonbeams  in  the  East 
seem  to  have  a  purifying  power, 
stolen  from  the  sphere  whence  they 
come,  which  gives  a  fairer  aspect  to 
all  things  on  which  they  beam ;  and 
they  had  turned  the  unspotted  marble 
to  a  deadly  whiteness,  and  shed  a  pale 
pure  light  all  round  that  mighty  tomb, 
as  though  they  had  veiled  it  m  an  ethe- 
real shroud.  In  this,  the  shrine  of  an 
eternal  solitude,  the  deep  silence  is 
less  profound  by  night  than  during 
the  sultry  day  ;  for  then  the  beasts  of 
prey  come  howling  round  the  desert 
city,  and  the  rushing  wings  of  the 
night-bird  disturb  the  quiet  air.  And 
now  to  these  another  sound  is  added, 
and  the  gallop  of  a  swift  horse  coming 
near,  echoes  loudly  on  the  plain;  it 
proceeds  directly  from  the  point  where. 


glaring  redly  amid  the  fairer  moon- 
light, there  may  be  distinguished  a 
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fire  that  has  heen  kindled  hj  human 
hands  ;  and  soon,  approaching  rapidly 
upon  the  hard,  drjr  ground,  the  horse 
and  his  rider  enter  within  the  circle  of 
the  ancient  ruins.  They  paused  hefore 
the  Gate  of  the  Lions,  and  the  horse- 
man, dismounting,  entered  on  foot 
into  the  City  of  the  Dead. 

He  was  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life, 
wearing  a  black  uniform,  with  a  cap,  on 
which  was  impressed  the  symbol  of  a 
death's-head,  and  underneath  were  in- 
scribed the  words,  *«  Liberty  or  Death." 
The  fire,  which  marked  the  spot  whence 
he  had  come,  had  been  kindled  by  his 
companions  in  arms ;  and  they  were 
the  men  forming  that  gallant  and 
noble  company,  who  shall  live  in  the 
hearts  of  their  countrymen,  whatever 
may  have  been  their  name  and  desig- 
nation elsewhere,  as  the  defenders  of 
Greece  alone  1  for  this  glorious  title 
they  won  to  themselves  with  the  barter 
of  their  life,  and  sealed  their  right  to 
it  in  their  own  blood.  They  were 
those  young  men,  Greeks,  PhileUenists, 
and  volunteers  from  the  various  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  all  in  the  summer  of 
their  days,  who,  having  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  ca^se  of  Greece  (that 
beautiful  slave  pouring  out  her  heart's 
best  blood  for  the  purchase  of  her 
freedom),  had  been  formed  into  a 
battalion  of  infantry,  which  was  termed 
the  <<  Hieros  Lochos,"  or  sacred  band. 
Once  they  had  been  five  hundred 
strong,  but  four  hundred  lav  stiff  in 
their  death- wounds,  in  the  oold  swamps 
of  Wallachia.  Still  those  who  re- 
mained were  undaunted  and  true,  as 
the  symbol  on  their  caps  well  proved, 
from  which  they  were  called  **  Mav- 
rophorites ;"  and  they  were  con- 
tinually reinforced  by  new  detach- 
ments from  Europe  of  those  noble 
friends  to  Greece,  who  scrupled  not 
to  leave  their  dear  homes  and  dearer 
friends,  to  die  for  a  country  which 
had  no  claim  upon  them — save  that  it 
was  oppressed  I  He  who  had  now 
traversed  that  lonely  moor  to  visit  the 
desert  city,  was  an  English  Philellenist, 
and  he  had  stolen  these  few  hours  of 
his  needful  rest,  and  left  the  gay  so- 
ciety of  his  companions,  to  wander 
hither,  because  that  plain  was  the 
plain  of  Argos,  and  the  city  was 
Mycenae,  the  seat  of  the  royal  Aga- 
memnon's power. 

It  seems  strange  to  turn  from  the 
contemplation  of  ruins  such  as  these, 
fragments  from  the  great  wreck   of 


the  past,  in  which,  as  in  hieroglyphics, 
it  has  written  over  the  face  of  this 
earth  the  history  of  its  remotest  days, 
to  talk  of  the  deeds  and  sufferings, 
the  hopes  and  sorrows,  of  the  living 
generation,  that  now  for  so  short  a 
time  are  located  in  the  habitation  of 
this  world.  But  in  the  records  of 
eternity,  the  comparative  value  of  all 
things  is  measured  by  a  computation 
very  different  from  ours.  We,  with 
our  past  of  but  a  few  short  years, 
and  our  finite  minds  that  cannot  grasp 
a  morrow,  are  no  judges  of  the  greater 
or  the  less.  We  are  unable  to  trace 
in  the  present  glory  or  power,  the 
fruit  of  past  events  which  seemed  of 
little  moment,  or  in  the  words  and 
deeds  of  to-day,  the  germ  of  fatore 
might ;  we  cannot  see  bow  much 
greater  is  the  seed  from  whence  here- 
after shall  spring  a  stately  tree,  tkan 
the  noblest  oak  that  ever  spr^  its 
branches  to  the  sky,  if  it  is  withering 
at  the  heart,  and  decay  in  secret 
sapping  its  life.  If  the  narrow  sphere 
where  one  great  man  a  while  was  seeo 
to  move,  became  the  centre  of  a 
mighty  empire,  so  might  the  petty 
state,  where  a  few  thousands  gave 
their  lives  for  freedom,  be  the  focos 
whence  liberty  should  emanate  to 
many  nations.  Therefore  we  may 
talk  of  the  Greek  revolution  among 
the  ruins  of  Mycenss,  and  tell  how, 
hi  the  period  of  which  we  speak, 
the  sympathies  of  all  Europe  were 
stirred  for  those  brave  sons  of  Greece, 
still  at  this  hour  slaves,  at  least  in 
name,  who  had  so  nerved  them- 
selves to  this  one  noble  strug^e. 

Two  years  and  more  they  hsid  wrestled 
for  their  freedom — how  bravely  and 
how  gloriously,  they  onh  can  tell, 
yet  living  who  witnessed  it,  or  those 
who,  having  since  wandered  over  that 
restored  oountrv,  have  read  the  records 
of  its  strife  in  the  myriad  graves  of  iu 
soldiers,  or  the  broken  hearts  of  the 
survivors ;  but  though  not  one  spark 
of  their  generous  ardour  had  been 
quenched  by  the  Uood  of  their  bre- 
thren so  lavishly  shed,  still  at  this 
juncture  Greece  seemed  destined  to  be 
but  the  altar  whereon  a  mighty  sacri- 
fice was  offered  up  to  liberty,  day  by 
day,  and  life  by  life.  Yet  with  one 
heart  had  they  risen  to  struggle  in 
that  worthy  cause,  and  not  the  cold 
band  of  death  itself  could  still  the 
throbbing  of  that  universal  pulse. 
Corinth  was  in  the  hands  of  the  mfidel 
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— but  they  struggled  on.  The  bravest 
of  their  heroes,  Marco  Bozzaris,  had 
fallen  in  the  first  disastrous  siege  of 
Missolonghi ;  but  thej  called  on  all  to 
follow  his  example,  and  struggled  on. 
Troop  after  troop  arrived  from  Tur- 
key to  replace  those  which  they  had 
swept  away.  The  Vizier  Mahmoud 
Pasha  had  only  now  come,  followed 
by  countless  numbers,  to  conduct  the 
war,  and  the  Greeks  had  no  means  of 
reinforcement.  They  could  not  call 
back  from  their  graves  those  who  had 
already  given  up  their  lives.  Men, 
even  for  Greece,  could  die  but  once  ; 
bat  they  armed  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  dragged  out  the  old  men  in 
their  extremity,  to  strike  a  last  blow  as 
they  expired — and  so  they  struggled  on  I 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
such  a  spectacle  as  this  should  have 
aroused  men,  even  strangers  to  the 
land,  to  come  forward  and  proffer 
their  most  needful  aid ;  and  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  they  were  now  ar- 
riving, to  enlist  under  this  noble  ban- 
ner. Byron  was  already  in  the  Ionian 
Islands,  and  on  him  the  highest  hopes 
were  placed.  Vasili,  an  Olvmpian, 
had  by  proclamation  gathered  round 
him  a  hundred  and  fifty  Philellenists, 
among  whom  was  included  the  shat- 
tered fragment  of  the  Hieros  Lochos, 
and  this  was  the  company  now  en- 
camped on  the  plain  of  Argos.  But 
although,  amongst  these  volunteers, 
who  were  principally  Swiss,  German, 
and  English,  many  were  really  ac- 
tuated by  that  which  was  the  ostensible 
motive  of  all — a  generous  desire  to 
succour  the  oppressed ;  yet  not  a  few 
were  lured  hither  by  very  different 
hopes,  and  reasons  less  pure,  than 
these.  Some  came  with  views  of  per- 
sonal ambition,  and  they  had  their  re- 
ward, for  the  tombs  wherein  their 
senseless  dust  is  laid  are  decked  with 
laurels  even  now ;  some  came  from 
motives  of  cupidity,  and  they,  too,  had 
their  recompense,  for  in  most  cases 
their  gold  perished  with  them;  and 
there  were  others,  over  whose  young 
lives  some  shadow  had  past  so  dark 
and  deep,  that  it  had  rendered  that 
life  an  intolerable  burden,  from  which 
they  had  here  an  opportunity  to  escape, 
they  were  most  thankful  to  accept, 
though  they  dared  not  rid  themselves 
of  it  by  their  own  immediate  act. 
There  seems  to  be  for  such  a  strange 


fascination  in  the  scene  of  some  g^eat 
convulsion,  like  the  mysterious  impulse 
which  goads  men  to  fling  themselves 
into  an  abyss,  or  allow  themselves  to 
be  hucked  into  the  vortex  of  a  whirl- 
pool ;  and  many  among  them  would 
have  said,  in  the  wor(£  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  them  all — 

**  If  thou  regrett'st  thy  youth,  why  lice  f 
The  Und  of  honourable  deftth 
Is  here — up  to  the  field  and  giye 

Away  thy  breath  I 
Seek  out — lew  often  sought  titan  found — 
▲  aoldler't  grave,  for  thee  the  bett  t 
Then  look  around,  and  chooee  thy  ground, 

And  take  thy  rest.*** 

Of  these  latter  was  Lester,  the  Eng- 
lishman who  now  stood  among  the 
ruins  of  Mycenae.  His  previous  his- 
tory may  be  told  in  very  few  words. 
He  was  a  man  of  independent  fortune, 
an  only  son,  whose  parents  had  died 
while  he  was  in  his  infancy.  Cast  on 
the  world,  with  no  special  aim  or  pur- 
pose in  life,  and  without  a  single  tie  to 
bind  him,  he  naturally  chose  out  for 
himself  an  object  on  which  to  expend 
those  instinctive  affections,  which  roust 
somewhere  find  an  aliment.  Of  this 
object  he  made  an  idol,  and  therefore 
was  his  idol  taken  from  him.  Before 
the  fair  young  bride,  who  was  to  him 
what  nothing  merely  human  ought  to 
be  to  an  immortal  soul,  had  become 
the  wife  he  thought  to  cherish  with  a 
love  imperishable,  he  was  called  upon 
to  lay  her  down  out  or  his  own  arms, 
powerless  to  retain  her,  in  her  quiet, 
early  grave,  and  as  the  coffin  lid  closed 
over  tne  serene  face,  lovely  in  its  holy 
peace,  it  shut  in  also  for  ever  the  light 
of  his  mortal  existence. 

Lester  was  a  man  of  generous 
impulses,  and  reflective  mind  ;  nor 
was  he  altogether  without  principle, 
although  he  was,  indeed,  very  far 
from  knowing  ought  of  that  glo- 
rious independence,  that  unspeakable 
calm  with  which  earthly  sorrow  and 
earthly  joy  alike  are  met  by  the 
soul  which  is,  as  it  were,  enshrined  in 
one  immutable,  eternal  hope.  Thus, 
though  his  mind  had  so  far  a  right  bias 
that  he  could  perceive,  in  an  act  of 
self-destruction,  a  most  deadly  crime  ; 
yet  he  did  but  compromise  the  matter, 
by  turning  resolutely  to  this  "  land  of 
honourable  death,"  there  to  yield  up 
the  life,  doubtless  given  for  some  holy 
purpose,  which  he   thought  he   thus 


*  Poem  by  Lord  Byron,  written  at  Missolonghi  shortly  before  his  death. 
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might  sacrifice  with  impunity.  To 
the  ruins  of  Mjcense  he  had  been  at- 
tracted by  the  infiaence  of  his  classical 
associations ;  but  as  he  stood  amongst 
them,  in  the  sublime  quiet  of  that  star- 
lit nighty  thoughts  more  solemn  and 
oppressive  took  possession  of  his  mind» 
when  slowly  his  soul  began  to  tread 
back  on  her  pilgrimage  through  the 
pasty  making  a  stepping-stone  of  each 
generation^  where  millions  had  livedo 
strugeledy  and  perished^  to  reach  a 
period  so  remote^  that  it  was  like  a 
dream  to  look  on  the  monuments  which 
were  its  tangible  vestiges.  Then  there 
came  over  him  that  indescribable  awe 
—that  crushing  sense  of  utter  insigni- 
ficance— of  weakness,  of  nothingness, 
which  bows  to  the  very  dust  the  mor- 
tal holding  by  so  frail  a  tenure,  so  va- 
pour-like an  existence — when,  for  one 
moment,  he  is  enabled  to  catch  a  com- 
prehensible glimpse  of  the  workings  of 
the  stupendous  scheme  of  the  universe, 
the  mighty  system  of  ever-perishing, 
ever-renewing  life. 

Lester  was  stricken  with  shame, 
as  he  stood  gazing  on  those  marble 
blocks,  whose  triangular  form,  re- 
presenting the  sun's  rays,  was  sym- 
Dolical  of  the  mysterious  creed  of  the 
ancient  fire-worsbippers,  and  thus  open- 
ed out  to  him  a  field  of  bewildering 
thouffht ;  he  was  stricken  with  shame, 
to  thmk  that  he,  a  stray  leaf,  blown  by 
the  breath  of  eternity— the  unseen 
winds  of  destiny — over  this  mortal 
shore,  should  have  dared  to  call  in 
question  the  mercy  of  any  heaven-sent 
decree  affecting  his  own  transitory 
being,  or  used  the  great  words  of  des- 
pidr,  and  utter  misery  and  desolation, 
because  of  the  perishing  of  one  ephe- 
meral hope  in  his  most  ephemeral  ex- 
istence. The  thought  was  salutary, 
for  before  he  retired  from  that  ancient 
city,  he  had  determined,  while  his  brief 
life  lasted,  rather  to  seek  to  do  what 

good  he,  even  he,  might  accomplish  in 
is  generation,  than  longer  to  allow  des- 
pondency to  grow,  like  mildew,  over 
his  soul,  whilst  he  brooded  hopelessly 
over  the  one  blighting  vision  that  had 
ever  risen  up  before  him,  alike  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night  or  glory  of  the 
noonday,  in  the  burning  desert  or  the 
fairest  landscapes — the  sad  vision  of 
the  old  Gothic  arch,  which  formed  the 
portico  of  his  village  church,  with  one 
green,  lowly  mound,  raised  close  beside 
it,  where  the  long  grass  waved  so  gent- 
ly in  the  sighing  wind,  and  the  dews 


lay  night  and  day  so  thick  and  heavy 
in  the  shade  of  the  waving  trees. 
Repulsing  that  mournful  reooUeo- 
tion,  and  earnestly  purposing  to  live 
henceforward  as  one  whose  life,  having 
been  corroded  by  misery,  had  devoted 
the  residue  of  it  to  relieve  the  suffer- 
ings of  others,  Lester  left  the  ruins, 
and  turned  towards  the  tomb  of  Aga- 
memnon, little  thinking  how  soon  his 
good  and  wise  resolution  was  to  be  put 
to  the  test.  He  approached  that  im- 
posing sepulchre  (by  some  auppoeedf 
and  on  no  good  grounds,  to  be  rather 
the  treasury  of  Atreus),  and  guided  by 
the  starlight,  he  passed  down  the  steep 
entrance  hewn  in  the  rock  which  led 
to  it,  and  entered  through  the  door, 
formed  by  three  blocks  of  most  extra- 
ordinary magnitude. 

This  vast  and  most  kingly  tomb  is  a 
conical  vault  some  fifty  feet  in  height, 
and  the  same  in  diameter,  round  whose 
dim  waUs,  which  no  sunbeam  has  ever 
touched,  has  gathered  the  mould  and  the 
rust  of  three  thousand  years.  Strange 
echoes  seem  to  float  within  its  still,  thick 
air — strange  ashes  are  beneath  the  feet 
of  those  who  tread  within  it — ashes 
that  were  instinct  with  life,  and 
thougbt,  and  passion,  and  feeling,  in 
the  days  when  the  sun  was  worshipped 
at  his  rising  and  his  setting,  and  the 
moon  adored  as  she  walked  in  her 
brightness,  and  idols  honoured  in  their 
gorgeous  temples,  and  dreadiiil  sacri- 
fices offered  in  the  mystic  groves ;  and 
beyond  this  vault  there  is  an  inner  re- 
cess, where,  doubtless,  stood  the  royal 
sarcophagus,  beneath  the  light  of  ever* 
burning  lamps.  Groping  in  the  dark- 
ness, Lester  was  about  to  strike  a 
light,  that  he  might  penetrate  into  thia 
inner  chamber,  when  suddenly,  from 
the  narrow  doorway,  a  long  ray  of 
light  shot  pale  and  quiverins^  and  cast 
a  faint  glare  over  the  huge  dark  stones 
of  that  mysterious  structure.  At  that 
still  hour,  and  in  this  spot,  ever  so 
profoundly  desolate,  this  was  a  most 
startling  occurrence ;  and  Lester  as 
he  wandered  through  the  Cyclopean 
city,  had  been  holding  such  close  com- 
munion with  the  ghostly  population  of 
the  past,  that  he  was  strongly  predia* 
posed  to  the  indulgence  of  supersti- 
tious feeling  ;  indeed,  in  that  vast, 
cold  sepulchre,  the  presence  of  one  de- 
parted would  have  seemed  more  real 
and  natural  than  the  stir  of  a  living 
thing,  warm  with  human  passion,  ao 
that  for  a  moment  he  felt  inclined  to 
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believe  that  even  yet  a  watcher  came 
bj  night  to  mourn  over  the  ashes  of 
the  heathen  monarch,  and  shed  around 
that  strange  and  flickering  light ;  for 
he  well  knew  that  to  affections  which 
outlive  the  tomb  (if  such  there  be,  and 
aught  that  is  stained  with  earthly  pas- 
sion can  escape  the  purifier,  death)  no 
lapse  of  centuries  could  brinff  decrease 
or  change.  But  this  wild  thought 
vanished,  when  from  that  illuminated 
chamber  there  came  a  sound  of  lamen- 
tation— ^the  sound  of  human  lamenta- 
tion, which,  long  before  these  stupen- 
dous blocks  were  raised  by  hands  whose 
strength  seems  not  of  this  world,  had 
grown  to  be  the  very  voice  of  earth 
herself,  because  each  one  of  her  children 
fails  not  to  swell  the  mournful  chorus. 
He  drew  near  and  looked  within. 
The  light  proceeded  from  a  taper, 
£zed  on  the  angle  of  a  large  rough 
stone;  the  voice  of  mourning  from 
an  aged  woman,  prostrate  before  it 
in  an  attitude  of  intense  devotion, 
who  at  intervals  lifted  up  her  shrivel- 
led hands  in  supplication,  and  cried 
out,  weeping,  **  Cyllene,  oh,  Cyllene." 
Lester  had  acquired  a  very  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  in 
the  Ionian  islands,  and  knowing  that 
this  word  "  Cyllene"  implied  the  moon, 
he  was  onee  more  almost  staggered 
into  the  belief  that  he  saw  before  him 
one  of  the  ancient  fire-worshippers,  the 
emblems  of  whose  mysterious  faith 
were  all  around  him  ;  but  as  she  con- 
tinued to  lament,  and  he  to  listen,  he 
perceived  that  she  mourned  that  which 
It  is  at  once  fittest  and  most  anomalous 
should  be  mourned  b^  a  human  being — 
the  loss  of  one  subject  to  decay  and 
fragile  as  herself.  Cyllene  was  evi- 
dently a  being  whom  she  had  loved 
and  lost,  for  she  continued  to  call  on 
heaven  with  passionate  entreaty  to  re- 
store to  her  the  treasure  of  her  soul. 
**  My  bosom  was  her  cradle,*'  she  ex- 
clidmed,  with  bitter  tears,  *'  and  where 
does  she  lay  her  fair  head  now  ?  My 
fond  heart  was  her  home,  and  who  is 
now  so  desolate  and  lonely.  My  love 
was  round  her  like  an  adamantine  wall, 
to  gfuard  her  Jfrom  one  breath  of  sor- 
row, and  yet  my  gentle  one  alone  hath 
met  the  deadliest  blasts  of  evil.  Oh, 
Cyllene,  Cyllene,  what  can  I  say  more 
to  prove  mine  agony  unspeakable,  than 
this  ?  Thou  wert  my  only  child,  and 
I  have  lost  thee.  Ye  holy  saints,  who 
on  this  earth,  like  us,  have  loved  and 
suffered,  pray  for  me,  that  a  deliverer 


may  be  sent,  or  this  fierce  grief,  which 
is  &s  fire  at  my  heart,  will  consume  my 
very  life  away."  And  as  the  aged 
woman  wept  and  prayed,  Lester  felt 
his  warmest  sympathies  so  strongly 
moved  towards  her,  that  he  forgot  to 
wonder  how  it  chanced  that  this  feeble, 
helpless  being,  was  in  so  strange  a  place 
at  such  an  hour.  He  believed  that, 
like  himself,  she  sorrowed  for  one  who, 
in  unwilling  egotism,  had  early  turned 
from  this  troubled  sphere  to  seek  the 
blessed  rest  which  cannot  fail ;  and 
seemed  in  her  vivid  oriental  expres- 
sions to  describe  so  perfectly  his  own 
feelings,  that  he  hastily  advanced  to- 
wards her,  impeUed  by  that  deep  in- 
terest which  springs  from  a  commu- 
nity of  sorrows.  As  his  shadow 
darkened  the  threshold,  it  was  her  turn 
to  start  and  shriek  aloud  in  terror, 
imagining,  as  he  had  done,  that  none 
but  a  supernatural  being  could  haunt 
that  abode  of  gloom  at  dead  of  night. 

**  Ipage  opbo  mou,  Satanal  (get  thee 
behind  me,  Satan)/*  she  exclaimed, 
crossing  herself  with  trembling  hands ; 
*'  it  must  be  a  vampire  or  a  ghoul  in 
human  form." 

**  No,"  said  Lester,  softly ;  "  do  not 
fear ;  I  am  mortal  like  yourself,  and, 
like  yourself,  I  mourn  for  one  beloved 
and  lost.  Do  not  tremble  so ;  I  am  a 
living  man." 

«*  A  living  man,"  she  said,  while  the 
terror  imprinted  on  her  countenance 
gave  way  to  a  wondering  awe  no  less 
superstitious.  **  Can  it  be  that  heaven 
has  heard  my  prayer  and  sent  me  a 
deliverer  ?  A  living  man  in  the  giant 
tomb  at  such  an  hour — it  is — it  must 
be  so  ;  the  saints  have  prayed  for  me, 
indeed,  and  therefore  is  he  sent.  Oh, 
deliverer,"  she  continued,  rushing  to- 
wards him,  with  the  vehemence  of  feel- 
ing so  peculiar  to  the  Greeks,  "heaven- 
sent deliverer,  delay  not,  but  restore 
to  me  my  child." 

*•  Poor  mother,"  said  Lester,  com- 
passionately, *'  your  bitter  sorrow  has 
bewildered  you.  I  cannot  give  you 
back  your  child.  If  human  love  could 
ever  have  recalled  the  dead,  I  had  not 
stood  alone  before  you  now,  for  I 
thought  that  heaven,  from  its  wealth  of 
angeUy  might  well  have  spared  me 
one." 

"But  my  daughter  is  not  dead," 
shrieked  the  aged  woman,  grasping 
his  hands,  "and you  can  restore  her 
if  you  will,  for  you  have  youth  and 
strength,  and  doubtless  riches  also; 
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and  I  lived  only  in  her  presence,  and 
was  rich  only  in  her  goodness  and  her 
beauty,  so  that  now,  with  all  my  love, 
I  ain  most  powerless,  wretched,  and 
feeble.  Oh,  were  she  dead,  it  is  not 
thus  that  I  would  mourn  for  her ;  I 
would  not  pray  or  weep,  for  when  did 
death  heed  prayers  or  tears?  but  I 
would  look  my  last  of  her  sweet  eyes, 
and  bind  her  hair  with  flowers  of  spot- 
less white,  and  then  take  her  in  my 
arms  and  lie  down  with  her  in  her 
quiet  grave,  so  that  her  last  sleep,  like 
her  first,  slkould  be  upon  this  loving 
breast." 

<<But  if  she  be  not  dead,**  said 
Lester,  **  why  do  you  say  that  she  is 
lost?** 

*'  Because  she  is  a  slave,'*  she  an- 
swered, with  a  burst  of  anguish — '*  a 
slave  to  our  worst  enemies,  the  cruel 
and  hateful  Turks.  Oh,  stranger,  if 
you  will  not  succour  us  this  day — if 
you  refuse  the  task  for  which  the  saints 
have  sent  vou  here  to-night,  I  never 
shall  behold  Cyllene  more.  Think, 
think  what  it  is  I  say — a  living  mother 
never  to  look  again  upon  her  living 
child  !*• 

*'  Do  not  doubt  that  I  will  help  you, 
if  it  is  in  my  power,*'  replied  Lester ; 
"  but  can  you  tell  me  even  where  she 
is  ? — when  was  she  taken  from  you  ?*' 

"  Not  long  since,  and  yet  how  many 
ages,"  said  the  mother — "six  weary 
months.  I  had  upon  this  earth  a  hus- 
band and  a  child — all  that  it  was  given 
me  to  love  in  this  world,  and  I  per- 
formed well  that  blessed  duty,  for  look 
to  what  boundless  agony  that  boundless 
love  has  turned.  My  husband  took  his 
life  from  me  to  give  it  to  his  country — he 
died  for  Greece.  I  saw  him  buried  in 
his  honourable  tomb,  and  night  and 
day  my  heart  called  out  to  him  that  I 
would  not  leave  him  lonely  in  his 
gloomy  couch  ;  but  she  stood  between 
me  and  that  grave — Cyllene ;  I  could 
not  pass  her  by  to  seek  him  there,  and 
leave  her  in  her  helpless  innocence  to 
wander  through  a  world  so  vile.  I 
lived  for  her ;  but  when  the  Turkish 
soldiers,  fierce  and  merciless,  came 
thundering  down  upon  our  peaceful 
home,  and  tore  her  from  my  feeble 
arms,  then  for  her  I  vainly  would  have 
died.  They  dragged  her  from  me, 
and  I  followed  in  the  track  of  their 
horses'  feet,  till  exhausted,  bleeding, 
faint,  I  could  but  crawl  along  among 
the  stones  and  dust — still,  when  my  very 
life  was  expiring  within  me,  drawn  after 


her  by  the  power  of  irresistible  affec- 
tion. 

They  came  to  Nauplia — I  was  there 
as  soon  ;  I  saw  her  sold  ;  I  saw  them 
give  their  gold  for  ray  sweet,  gentle 
child,  with  her  warm,  loving  heart,  and 
pious  soul,  that,  like  an  angel,  ever 
found  in  prayer  swift  wings  to  bear  it 
up  to  heaven — and  then  I  saw  no  more. 
But  when  I  woke,  to  weep  that  ever  I 
did  wake,  they  told  me  she  was  gone ! 
— gone  far  over  that  terrible  sea,  which 
vainly  indeed  these  feeble  steps  would 
seek  to  pass.  Then  I  sold  all  I  had, 
house,  and  jewels,  and  land,  to  buy 
from  a  sordid  Turk,  who  alone  knew 
it,  the  secret  of  her  destination,  and 
from  him  I  learned  that  she  had  been 
bought  by  the  principal  sultana  of  Ros- 
reff  Pasha's  harem,  and  that  they  had 
taken  her  to  his  palace  on  the  coast  of 
Asia.  Since  then,  what  could  I  do 
but  crawl  from  church  to  church,  and 
wear  the  stones  with  kneeling  there  to 
pray  for  .Jaccour.  To-night  I  was  on 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Sophia's 
on  Mount  Chaon,  but  my  strength 
failed  me,  so  I  made  a  temple  of  mh 
awful  tomb,  and  knelt  down  here,  and 
behold  the  Hearer  of  Prayer  is  every- 
where, for  you  are  sent  in  answer  to 
my  supplications.** 

>  8  she  eeased,the  old  woman  looked  up 
to  Lester  with  a  gaze  of  imploring  ear- 
nestness which  it  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  resist ;  nor  had  he  any  wish  to 
do  so,  for  this  adventure  seemed  to  have 
come  most  opportunely,  to  try  the 
strength  of  the  determination  he  had  so 
lately  made,  rather  to  use  his  life  for  the 
good  of  others,  than  impiously  to  fimg 
It  from  him  in  his  selfish  sorrow,  and  it 
mattered  little  to  him  in  what  channel  he 
directed  the  energies  and  the  powers 
of  endurance  and  courage  which  he 
had  hitherto  wasted  so  lavishly. 

"  It  would  indeed  appear,"  he  said, 
''as  though  heaven  willed  I  should 
assist  you,  for  to-morrow  I  set  sail  for 
Smyrna,  which  cannot  be  far  distant 
from  the  dwelling  of  Kosreff  Pasha. 
That  prince  is  so  well  known,  that  I 
can  easily  obtain  access  to  him,  and  if 
gold  can  buy  her,  or  if  they  will  take 
my  life  in  exchange  for  her  liberty, 
your  daughter  shall  be  restored  to  you.** 

The  aged  woman  sunk  at  his  feeti 
speechless  from  excess  of  gratitude. 
She  was  so  firmly  convinced  that  the 
stranger's  arrival  at  the  very  moment 
of  her  ardent  pleading  for  succour, 
had  been  caused  by  a  muraculoos  inter- 
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position,  that  she  did  not  for  one  in- 
stant doubt  the  success  of  his  enterprise, 
or  the  truth  of  his  promise.  She  was 
possessed,  in  common  with  most  of  her 
countrymen,  of  that  simple,  unques- 
tioning faith,  which  is  the  greatest  of 
treasures  in  this  twilight  world  where 
we  wander  I — a  pearl  beyond  all  price 
to  the  human  soul,  encompassed  about 
with  such  thick  clouds,  and  darkness, 
and  mists,  through  which,  too  often, 
shine  only  the  false  meteors'  glare.  She 


felt  as  though  her  child  were  already 
restored  to  her,  and  when  Lester  had 
obtained  from  her  all  the  information 
she  could  give,  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
her  in  order  to  rejoin  his  companions, 
for  she  obstinately  refused  to  follow 
him  to  some  place  of  shelter,  designing, 
as  is  very  customary  among  the  Greeks, 
to  pass  the  night  in  prayer,  and  all  the 
more  determined  so  to  do,  that  her 
supplication  was  changed  to  thanks- 
giving. 


CHAPTER  n. — TBE  VOTAGE  OF  THE  PHILELLENI8TS  TO  SMYRNA. 


The  day  was  dawning,  as  Lester  ap- 
proached the  spot  where  the  band  of 
Phiiellenists  had  bivouacked  for  the 
night.  The  bright  sunlight — so  much 
more  sad  and  dreary  than  the  darkest 
night,  to  those  who,  while  life  endures, 
must  let  their  soul  keep  watch  in  silence 
over  one  deep-buried  and  ever-living 
sorrow  —  that  sunlight  had  already 
begun  to  render  visible  the  ravages 
which  the  once  luxuriant  plain  of  Argos 
had  sustained,  during  the  long  and 
dreadful  siege  of  Nauplia. 

In  looking  over  the  records  of  this 
world,  whilst  we  cannot  but  admit  that 
man  has  his  lucid  intervals,  we  are,  at 
the  same  time,  almost  constrained  to 
believe,  that  he  is  actuated  in  most  of  his 
proceedings  by  a  strange  and  unnatural 
madness ;  and  in  none  more  so  than 
when  he  conjures  up  the  demon,  war, 
with  its  attendants,  rapine,  murder,  and 
destruction,  out  of  the  unfathomable 
abyss  of  his  own  evil  passions,  and  de- 
livers up  to  them,  as  a  hapless  prey,  this 
fsdr  and  goodly  earth,  where  all  things 
were  given  him  richly  to  enjoy.  The 
beautiful  flower-gardens  and  fragrant 
lemon-groves,  which  surrounded  the 
once  celebrated  capital  of  the  Argolide, 
had  given  place  to  a  dreary  waste, 
blackened  by  fire,  and  serving  as  the 
unhallowed  sepulchre  of  heaps  of  cor- 
rupting dead. 

The  siege  of  the  modern  town  of 
Nauplia,  which  was  a  strong  and 
important  place  of  defence,  and  con- 
sidered quite  as  the  key  to  the  Mo- 
rea,  had  terminated  only  a  ievr  days 
before,  presenting  in  its  details  a  series 
of  horrors  which,  in  another  time  and 
place,  would  have  been  thought  un- 
equalled; though,  during  the  Greek 
revolution,  they  had  become  sufficiently 
common  to  induce  us  almost  to  fancy 
that  the  very  powers  of  evil  had  been 


let  loose  over  this  ill-fated  and  lovely 
countrv.  The  Greeks  had  long  turned 
their  best  energies,  as  well  as  their 
warmest  hopes,  to  the  acquisition  of 
this  important  stronghold ;  but  it 
was  strongly  garrisoned  and  stoutly 
defended  by  the  Turks,  under  the 
command  of  Selim  Pasha,  and  the 
almost  inaccessible  fortress  of  the 
Palamede,  which  stands  on  a  rock 
nearly  eight  hundred  feet  high,  had 
enabled  them  to  resist  repeated  and 
most  energetic  attacks.  At  length, 
however,  the  brave  old  chief,  Coloco- 
troni  took  a  solemn  vow,  that  he 
would  gain  possession  of  the  citadel, 
or  perish,  and  encamped  with  a  force 
greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy, 
on  the  hill  of  St.  Elias,  among  the 
Cyclopean  ruins  of  Tyrins.  Coloco- 
troni  was  an  able  general,  and  know- 
ing well  that  his  numbers  were  quite 
inadequate  to  give  him  even  a  chance 
of  success,  he  called  in  to  his  aid  those 
two  powerful  agents,  famine  and  pes- 
tilence— he  succeeded  in  so  dextrously 
closing  and  guarding  the  issues  from 
the  besieged  town,  that  the  Turks 
were,  from  the  commencement,  re- 
duced solely  to  the  slender  provision 
of  food  actually  collected  tor  their 
immediate  wants. 

With  so  enormous  a  garrison,  this 
supply  was  necessarily  soon  exhaust- 
ed— for  three  long  months  did  the 
Greek  chief  obstinately  blockade  the 
fortress,  and  the  Moslems  as  ob- 
stinately defend  it,  although  during 
this  period,  they  passed  from  stage  to 
stage  of  the  most  horrible  sufferings. 
Having  devoured  everything  in  the 
shape  of  animals  which  the  place  con- 
tained, they  lived  for  weeks  on  the 
leaves  of  the  prickly  pear,  and  were 
finally  reduced  to  subsist,  or  rather  to 
fall  in  subsisting,  on  boiled  leather 
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Long  before  this,  however,  a  deadly 
sickness  had  broken  out  amongst  thero, 
they  sunk  by  hundreds,  and  at  last  the 
miserable  remainder,  who  were  de- 
scribed by  an  eye-witness  to  have  pre- 
sented actually  tbo  appearance  of 
blackened  skeletons,  on  the  day  of  St. 
Andrew,  the  patron  saint  of  the  Mo- 
rea,  descended  from  the  Palamede, 
and  surrendered  without  conditions  to 
the  Greeks — at  noon,  the  conquerors 
entered  the  town  in  procession — the 
Hellenni  flag  was  hoisted  on  the  cita- 
del, where  it  floats,  even  now,  in  all 
security — and  Colocotroni  achieved 
that  day  a  triumph  which  influenced 
in  no  small  degree  the  ultimate  fate  of 
his  country.* 

Whilst  that  of  Nauplia  was  still 
impending,  the  Philellenists,  but  lately 
organised  as  a  distinct  body,  had 
hastened  to  the  scene  of  action,  to 
render  what  assistance  they  could 
to  the  Greeks — they  arrived,  however, 
a  few  days  too  late — the  conflict  was 
over — the  successful  .troops  in  peace- 
able possession,  and  the  few  wretched 
Turks,  whom  want  and  disease  had 
spared,  secured  as  close  prisoners,  or 
already  put  to  death.  The  volunteers 
bad,  therefore,  to  turn  their  attention 
elsewhere,  as  their  aim  was  solely  to 
seek  out  opportunities  for  tendering 
their  needful  aid  wherever  the  Helle- 
nic cause  seemed  most  weak  and  un- 
successful. 

It  appeared  evident  at  this  period, 
that  Messalonghi  must  ultimately 
become  the  spot  where  would  be 
struck  the  final  blow,  and  the  last 
struggle  take  place,  from  which  Greece 
must  rise  a  conqueror,  or  remain 
for  ever  prostrate  as  a  slave.  The 
first  siege  of  this  unhappy  town 
was  over,  in  a  manner  almost  ludi- 
crously dishonourable  to  the  Turks, 
whilst  Mavrocordato  owes  to  his  con- 
duct during  that  protracted  campaign 
no  small  portion  of  the  fame  which 
has  been  so  justly  accorded  to  him. 
For  a  very  considerable  period,  Omer 
Vriones,  the  haughty  commander  of 
an  army  of  formidable  Arnauts,  had 
been  stationed  before  the  mud  walls 
of  this  puny  town,  whose  principal 
means  of  defence  consisted  of  a  skil- 
fully-arranged regiment  of  poles,  sur- 


mounted by  bayonets,  which  the  Tturks 
had  the  complaisance  to  believe  (as  it 
was  intended  they  should),  to  be  a 
valiant  band  of  Franks!  After  one 
abortive  attack,  the  discomfited  pasha 
found  it  necessary  to  raise  the  siege, 
as  the  impossibility  of  procuring  food 
for  his  army  in  that  hostile  country 
had  brought  famine,  and  consequent 
disaffection,  into  his  camp,  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent,  and  Mavrocordato  actually 
pursued  the  illustrious  Turk  in  his 
most  cowardly  retreat,  beyond  the 
Ambracian  Gulf.  This  degrading 
failure  had,  however,  but  rendered 
the  Moslems  more  determined  to  ob- 
tain possession  of  a  place  since  so 
celebrated  in  many  ways — it  was  even 
said  that  the  Sultan  himself,  enraged 
to  the  uttermost  at  so  disgracefiid  a 
defeat,  was  taking  measures  for  send- 
ing such  a  force  against  Messalonghi, 
as  should  not  only  infallibly  subdue  it, 
even  to  its  utter  destruction,  but  also 
involve,  perhaps,  all  Greece  in  its  ruin. 
This  impending  and  final  struggle, 
to  which  the  attention  of  the  whole 
country  was  turned,  could  not,  how- 
ever, take  place  till  a  more  favourable 
season.  In  the  interim.  Lord  Byron 
having  established  himself  on  the  spot, 
where  he  was  received  by  the  Greeks 
almost  as  a  demigod,  occupied  himself 
in  gathering  his  Albanians  round  him, 
and  providing  supplies  of  ammunition, 
&c.,  whilst  an  imperative  call  was 
made  on  the  assistance  of  the  Philel- 
lenists from  another  quarter.  The 
most  dreadful  reports  were  rife  in  the 
country  on  the  condition  of  the  Greeks 
at  Smyrna,  not  so  much  of  those  who 
had  long  been  resident  in  that  city,  as 
merchants,  but  of  the  Phanariotes, 
who  had  been  exiled  there  from  Con- 
stantinople. These  being  principally 
members  of  the  oldest  Greek  families, 
had  long  been  deeply  desirous  of  devot- 
ing at  once  their  lives  and  property  to 
their  country — but  it  was  by  no  means 
an  easy  matter  for  them  to  escape 
from  Smyrna,  in  order  to  reach  the 
scene  of  action — no  Greek  ship  was 
permitted  to  enter  the  port,  and  no 
Turkish  vessel  would,  of  course,  re- 
ceive them — for  they  did,  in  fact,  but 
enjoy  a  mock  liberty,  which  only 
served  to  render  the  invisible  chains 


•  Colocotroni  died  in  1844 — half-an-hour  after  the  writer  had  seen  him,  appa- 
rently in  excellent  health,  in  the  drawing-room  of  King  Otho's  palace — at 
Athens. 
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of  their  senritade  more  subtle  and 
seeure.  Some  of  the  most  insignifi- 
cant amongst  them  had  found  means^ 
hj  various  stratagems^  to  gain  an 
entrance  into  their  own  country,  but 
all  whose  name  or  riches  rendered 
them  conspicuous — or  still  more,  who 
had  held  any  important  post  under  the 
Greek  goyemment*  were  subjected  to 
the  most  jealous  suryeillance,  and 
thej  had  now,  therefore^  succeeded  in 
sending  secret  messengers  to  Greece, 
in  order  to  implore  the  «ud  of  the 
Philellenists,  who,  it  was  thought, 
might  find  means  to  carry  them  off  in 
the  French  corvette  which  they  had  at 
their  disposal.  The  volunteers,  feeling 
they  could  render  no  greater  service 
to  ihe  struggling  country,  than  that  of 
bringing  to  the  rescue  a  fresh  supply 
of  men  willing  to  die  for  her,  had 
proposed  sailing  on  this  enterprise 
abont  the  period  referred  to,  but  their 
movements  had  been  suddenly  hastened 
by  the  reports  to  which  we  have 
alluded  ;  for  these  seemed  all  to  con- 
cur in  stating  that  the  Moslems,  hav- 
ing  discovered  among  the  rayahs  traces 
of  a  conspiracy,  yet  unripe,  agunst 
the  Porte,  had  given  such  an  un- 
bridled licence  to  &eir  fury,  that  they 
had  actually  proceeded  to  a  general 
massacre  of  the  unfortunate  Greeks. 
The  Philellenists  therefore  determined 
to  lose  no  time  in  flyine  to  their 
succour,  and  they  set  sail  &om  Argos 
for  Smyrna,  in  a  French  vessel,  the 
morning  after  their  English  compa- 
nion, Lester,  had  met  with  the  adven- 
ture among  the  ruins  of  Mycenie,. 
already  recorded. 

The  principal  object  of  their  so- 
licitude at  Smyrna,   was  the  family 

of   the   Rayah    Petros   G ,  who 

had  long  served  as  dragoman  to 
the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  one  of  whose 
three  brave  sons  had  been  hospodar 
of  Moldavia,  at  the  period  of  the  out- 
break of  the  Greek  revolution,  when 
they  were  all  exiled  together  to  Smyrna. 
On  account  of  this  last  circumstance, 
the  Philellenists  were  very  confident 
that  they  should  find,  on  their  arrival, 

that  the  G family  had  not  shared 

in  the  general  massacre,  if  such  had 
taken  place,  as  the  Russian  govern- 
ment had  made  a  stipulation  with  that 
of  Turkey,  that  the  Sublime  Porte 
should  not  have  the  power  of  putting 
to  death  any  person  who  had  reigned 
as  prince  in  the  provinces,  which  dig- 


nity Demetrius  G  ■,  as  hospodar, 
had  of  course  enjoyed.  This  amnesty 
was  also  extended  to  all  the  members 
of  his  family,  but  the  chief  anxiety  of 
the  Philellenists  was,  to  procure  to 
their  ranks,  before  the  attack  on 
Messalonghi,  so  valuable  an  addition 
as  that  of  the  three  young  men  who 
had  of  late  hazarded  a  hundred  times 
their  lives,  in  the  attempt  to  escape 
from  their  vast  Asiatic  prison,  and 
rush,  sword  in  hand,  to  the  shores  of 
that  beloved  land,  which  was  becom- 
ing the  vast  sepulchre  of  all  such 
noble  spirits  as  themselves. 

The    old   Petros   himself,   though 
Greece  had  not  a  truer  servant,  or  a 
more  zealous  patriot,  was  excluded  from 
the  valiant  band  of  her  defenders,  not 
only  by  age,  but  also  by  an  infirmity 
under  which  he  laboured,  the  result  of 
a  horrible  punishment  inflicted  on  him 
many  years  prior  to  this  date — ^the 
poor  old  rayah  was  quite  dumb.  Whilst 
in  office  under  the  Sultan,  he  had  been, 
at  the  instigation  of  his  enemies  (of 
which  there,  as  elsewhere,  every  man 
in  power  has  an  ample  supply),  sus- 
pected   of    secret   disaffection.       In 
Turkey,  the  slightest  suspicion  is  suffi- 
cient to  ensure  punishment — it  was 
debated  whether  he  should  be  at  once 
put  to  death,  or  have  his  tongue  cut 
out — ^the  latter  course  was  adopted, 
and  put  into  execution ;  subsequently, 
the    calumny    was  discovered  to  be 
without  foundation,  and  he  was  re- 
stored to  favour  by  Mahmoud,  who 
contrived,  notwithstanding  his  mutila- 
tion, to  render  him  very  serviceable, 
as  he  was  a  man    of  great  talent. 
Almost  all  the  members  of  this  illus- 
trious   family    succeeded    in    givinff, 
sooner  or  later,  most  unanswerabTe 
proofs  of  their  attachment  to  their 
country — and,  rarely  as  women  in  the 
east  are  called  upon  to  act,  none  did 
so  more  truly,  or  more  touchingly« 
than  the  noble  wife  of  Petros  G 
She  was  by  birth  a  Princess  M— , 
and  her  own  relations  having  remained 
in  Greece,  were  amongst  the  principal 
actors  of  the  first  stage  of  the  war. 
Just  as  the  sentence  of  exile  had  been 
passed  on  her  husband  and  sons,  it 
was  discovered  that  she  acted  as  agent 
between  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  and 
the  influential  Phanariotes — they  were 
constrained  to   depart  without  her ; 
she  was  seized,  que8tioned,and  tortured, 
in  order  that  the  Turks  might  extort 
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from  her  the  secrets  of  the  Hetairia 
(the  Sacred  Alliance). 

Their  efforts  were  utterly  in  vain  ; 
they  found  her  as  dumh  by  the  power  of 
her  own  strong  will  as  they  had  succeed- 
ed in  making  her  husband  by  their  cru- 
elty. After  inflicting  on  her  much  un- 
availing suffering,  they  finally  Hung  her 
into  a  dungeon,  in  hopes  that  her  noble 
firmness  might  be  subdued  by  a  long, 
solitary  imprisonment.  Here  they  were 
again  defeated :  she  passed  the  hours 
of  her  captivity  with  a  cheerful  com- 
posure, and  employed  herself  as  she 
best  could  to  beguile  its  tediousness. 
One  memento  of  her  constancy  exists 
to  this  day:  from  the  small  grated 
window  of  her  prison  she  could  per- 
ceive a  portion  of  the  sky,  the  Bospbo- 
rus,  the  opposite  shore,  and  a  few 
buildings — these  together  formed  a 
limited  view,  which,  deeply  as  it  was 
impressed  on  her  memory,  she  wished 
to  retain  indelibly.  With  singular 
patience  she  drew  out  a  number  of  silk- 
en threads  from  her  handkerchiefs  and 
shawls,  and  with  them  embroidered 
the  scene  before  her  eyes  on  a  piece  of 
muslin,  with  such  exactness  and  deli- 
cacy, that  she  produced  a  most  beauti- 
ful and  extraordinary  piece  of  embroi- 
dery, now  in  possession  of  her  grand- 
daughter. She  was  finally  released 
from  motives  of  expediency,  and  sent 
to  rejoin  her  husband,  in  the  village 
near  Smyrna  to  which  which  they 
had  been  consigned,  and  where  the 
Philellenists  hoped  to  find  to  them 
now. 

Lester  was  not  sorry  to  see  the  shores 
of  Argos  receding  behind  him,  when, 
at  sunrise,  the  corvette  of  the  Philel- 
lenists got  under  weigh,  and  took  its 
course  with  a  favourable  wind  towards 
Smyrna.  It  was  with  no  inconsider- 
able degree  of  interest  that  he  looked 
forward  to  the  result  of  the  attempt 
he  was  about  to  make,  for  restoring 
joy  and  gladness  to  the  heart  of  the 
desolate  mother  he  had  left  praying  at 
the  tomb  of  Agamemnon.  There  was  a 
certain  lustre  of  romance  shed  round 
the  whole  adventure  which  was  very 
fascinating  to  an  Englishman  ;  and  ar- 
dent and  enthusiastic  as  he  was,  the 
danger  and  difficulty  attending  the  en- 
terprise were  his  greatest  inducements 
for  attempting  it :  moreover,  to  a  mind 
of  his  stamp,  the  fact  that  natural 
common  sense  would  have  a  good  deal 
to  say  against  the  wild  promise  he  had 


given,  was  exactly  the  reason  why  he 
was  bent  on  fulfilling  it. 

Lester's  first  step,  in  pursuance  of 
his  project,  was  to  make  a  confidant  of 
an  individual  named  Manouk,  who* 
though  a  Turk  and  a  stanch  Maho- 
hometan,  had,  strange  to  say,  been 
received  into  their  company.  He 
had  formed  part  of  the  unhappy  gar- 
rison of  Nauplia,  and  had  escaped  both 
the  sword  of  the  Greeks  and  the  pes- 
tilence, though  he  had  well-nigh  pe- 
rished from  starvation.  When  the 
town  surrundered,  he  had  succeeded 
in  stealing  out  of  it  unperceived,  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  first  moment 
of  noise  and  confusion  when  the  con- 
querors entered  it,  and  had  crawled  as 
far  as  to  the  ruins  of  the  city  of  Tyrins» 
where  he  secreted  himself,  too  utterly 
exhausted  by  famine  to  proceed  fur- 
ther. There  he  was  found  half  dead 
by  some  of  the  European  volunteers, 
and  conveyed  by  them  to  their  encamp- 
ment. Vasili,  their  commander,  no 
sooner  saw  him  than  he  declared  he 
must  at  once  be  put  to  death,  with 
that  vindictiveness  so  fatally  prevalent 
among  the  revolutionary  Greeks,  and 
which  more  than  anythbg  has  marred 
their  success.  Most  of  the  Philelle- 
nists had,  however,  been  taught  in  a 
different  school  from  the  ardent  and 
poetic  East,  and  they  resolutely  op- 
posed the  murder  of  a  helpless  mao» 
even  though  he  were  an  enemy  to 
Greece.  Manouk,  tWefore,  remained 
among  them  as  a  prisoner  on  parole ; 
for  to  the  credit  of  the  Turks  it  must 
^e  owned,  that  they  never  violate  an 
oath  taken  on  the  Koran,  and  he  soon 
became  a  universal  favourite. 

His  natural  goodness  of  disposition 
had  rendered  his  character  almost  en- 
tirely a  combination  of  those  good  qua^ 
lities  which  his  countrymen  really  do 
possess,  without  the  darker  propensities 
that  in  general  so  complete! v  blot  them 
out.  He  had  the  honesty  of  the  Turks 
without  their  obstinacy — their  love  of 
quiet  and  ease,  without  their  sensuality 
— their  good-humour,  without  their 
selfish  indifference — and,  above  all^ 
their  invariable  politeness,  carried  with 
him  to  an  extent,  and  developed  to  a 
degree  of  uncompromising  civility  so 
boundless,  that  had  he  discovered  he 
could  not  bow  as  low  as  he  desired 
without  having  his  head  cut  off,  he 
would  certainly  have  smilingly  submit- 
ted to  the  arrangement  for  that  par- 
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pose.  This  illustration  is,  however, 
much  less  forcible  in  the  East  than  it 
would  be  ia  our  countrj.  Whether 
it  be  the  result  of  custom*  or  of  their 
almost  unconscious  stoicism,  certain  it 
is  that  the  Turks  care  as  little  about 
decapitation  (elsewhere  so  universally 
disliked  by  the  persons  on  whom  it  is 
practised),  as  though  they  had  a  few 
heads  in  reserve,  ready  to  supply  the 
original  member  when  taken  from 
them. 

Manouk  shared  the  national  pecu> 
liarities  also  in  his  love  of  animals; 
for  his  whole  heart  was  centred  in  a 
certain  white  cat,  which,  like  the  pro* 
pbet  of  his  worship,  he  always  carried 
in  his  sleeve.  This  cat,  like  himself, 
was  a  great  character :  he  had  brought 
it  with  him  from  his  own  country,  and 
it  had  shared  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
his  career,  till  finally  it  had  assisted 
him  in  constituting  the  garrison  of 
Naupiia.  The  cat  was  a  Turkish  cat, 
and  duly  attached  to  the  creature  com- 
forts ;  when,  therefore,  as  the  siege 
progressed,  the  grim  fiend.  Famine, 
came  raging  through  the  town,  and  he 
found  that  the  very  idea  of  food  was 
only  to  be  connected  with  him,  when 
he  should  himself  present  that  aspect  in 
&e  eyes  of  the  starving  soldiers,  he 
thought  that  it  was  high  time  to  pre- 
serve to  Manouk,  by  some  precaution- 
ary measures,  so  faithful  a  friend  and 
companion.  Such  was  his  plausible 
reasoning ;  and,  with  the  ah:  of  a 
martyr,  he  quitted  his  master  one 
fine  night,  and  descended  to  the 
plain — ^here  he  was  himself  again — 
for  of  serpents  and  toads  (the  eel- 
pies  and  fricassees  of  Mahometan  cats) 
there  was  no  lack;  and  when  poor 
Manouk,  fainting  and  weak,  crawled 
out  of  the  gate  o?  Naupiia,  he  was  met 
by  the  hypocritical  animal  with  every 
demonstration  of  the  profoundest  inte- 
rest, as  though  he  had  been  through- 
out exclusively  occupied  in  bewailing 
his  master's  hunger-wrought  suffer- 
ings, and  lamenting  that  circumstances 
prevented  him  making  a  holocaust  of 
himself,  by  coming  forward  as  an  ali- 
ment for  that  painful  craving.  In 
short,  the  cat  had  accomplished  a  ma- 
nceuvre  in  which  many  persons  in  mo- 
dern society  also  display  very  great 
skill — he  had  taken  the  most  scrupu- 
lous care  of  himself,  and  of  his  minutest 
comforts,  and  had,  at  the  same  time,  es- 
tablished a  claim  to  all  the  praise  due  to 


a  remarkably  affectionate  disposition, 
and  singular  constancy  of  friend- 
ship. 

Manouk,  however,  trustingly  took 
the  attachment  of  his  cat  exactly 
as  that  animal  himself  represented 
it — for  he  was  one  of  those  persons 
who  mav  truly,  and  in  the  fullest 
scope  of  the  word,  be  termed  **  be- 
lievers'*— than  which  there  is  no  char- 
acter more  happy  in  this  world.  For 
they  may  live  their  life  long,  believing 
that  the  greatest  rogues  are  honest 
men — the  coldest  hearts  most  true, 
only  reserved — the  sweetest  smiles 
wholly  unconnected  with  bitter  feel- 
ings— and,  as  a  last  delusion,  may  die 
with  the  conviction  that  they  will  be 
remembered  after  their  coffin  is  closed ; 
for  still  they  are  dupes  from  their  cra- 
dle to  their  grave — they  have  not,  in 
their  dread  of  being  deceived,  opened 
up  the  black  recesses  of  men's  hearts, 
to  view  all  the  deformity  thereof. 

Manouk's  gratitude  to  his  preservers 
was  boundless,  a  favourable  trait  in  his 
character,  which  we  fear  must  be  at- 
tributed to  his  own  good  disposition 
only,  for  it  certainly  is  not  to  be  class- 
ed amongst  the  virtues  of  his  country, 
men.  He  was  therefore  delighted  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  serving  any  of 
them,  ana  gladly  promised  to  assist 
Lester,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  in 
his  search  for  the  young  Greek,  Cyl- 
lene.  He  informed  the  Englishman 
that  he  was  well-acquainted  with  the 
habitual  dwelling  of  Kosreff  Pasha, 
which  was  a  beautiful  villa  on  the  plain 
at  the  extremity  of  the  Vale  of  St. 
Anne,  not  more  than  a  day's  journey 
from  Smyrna  ;  and  he  told  him,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  success  of  his 
strange  undertaking  would  be  infi- 
nitely more  likely,  it  Cvllene  were  not 
a  part  of  the  harem,  but  in  a  much 
happier  position  as  a  slave  of  slaves, 
being  appointed  to  attend  on  the  sub- 
ordinates of  the  household.  These 
ignominious  offices  were  almost  alwavs 
imposed  on  the  Greek  captives,  and  he 
therefore  thought  it  highly  probable 
that  this  had  been  her  fate. 

Manouk,  Turk  though  he  was,  proved 
a  more  agreeable  companion  to  the  fas- 
tidious Englishman  than  any  other  on 
board — he  had  little  sympathy  with  the 
young  Frenchman,  to  whom  life  was  one 
long  **  plaisanterie,"  or  with  the  Swiss, 
for  whom  it  was  one  long  poem — and 
still  less  on  any  point  with  Vasili,  the 
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OlympiaD^  under  whose  orders  they 
were  enrolled. 

This  man  was  as  valiant  a  soldiery 
and  as  fervent  an  adherent  as  ever 
Greece  possessed ;  but  his  courage 
and  constancy — his  toil — his  suffer- 
ings—his self-denial — his  devoted- 
nesSf  even  to  the  death — his  final 
martyrdom,  noble  and  honorable  deeds» 
as  they  seemed  in  the  sight  of  men, 
were  but  so  many  vile  and  worthless 
actions,  and  that  because  the  source 
from  which  they  sprung  was  impure, 
and  the  ruling  motive  was  corrupt. 
In  a  word,  Vasili  was  an  ambitious 
man,  and  there  is  not  a  more  perfect 
embodiment  of  profound  inherent  sel- 
fishness than  this  ambition — this  plac- 
ing of  self  on  a  pedestal,  and  toiling 
day  and  night  in  the  sweat  of  the 
brow,  to  weave  glorious  robes  for  the 
idol,  that  men  may  bow  down  and  wor- 
ship it!  There  may  be  on  earth  a 
noble  ambition — if  it  be — so  to  pass 
through  life,  thoughtful  and  tender, 
that  never,  by  thought,  or  deed,  or 


look  of  ours,  we  cause  one  tear  to  fM, 
or  one  pang  to  be  felt — so  to  g^ard 
the  imprudent  lips,  that  never  from 
them  shall  pass  a  breath  to  sully  the 
fair  name  of  another — so  complete!/ 
to  deliver  up  the  heart,  with  all  its 
passion  and  feeling,  its  yearnings,  and 
Its  hopes,  to  the  one  great  task  of 
doing  good  to  suffering  humanity,  that 
its  own  sorrows  and  desolation  are  an- 
remembered,  and  well-nigh  unfelt. 
This  is  a  noble  ambition;  but  that 
which  inspired  Vasili  the  Olympian 
was  the  unholy  craving  for  the  applause 
of  beings  frail  and  sinful  as  himself — 
for  his  own  aggrandisement — for  an 
earthly  glory  flung  round  his  obscure 
name ;  and  for  this  he  shed  torrents 
of  human  blood ;  for  this  he  sacrificed 
life,  and  peace,  and  joy ;  for  this  he 
hurried  on  in  a  dread  career,  where  no 
crime  could  arrest  him,  no  affection 
deter ;  for  this  he  wrestled  with  a  daunt- 
less bravery  of  which  men  yet  speakj 
and  not  for  his  country's  freedom ! 


CHAPTER  ni.— THE  ENOLISHMAK'S  JOUBMST  TO  THE  ASIATIC  MOUNTAIKS, 


The  first  act  of  the  Plulellenists,  on 
arriving  at  that  most  picturesque  of 
orientfu  towns,  the  gvf,  fantastic  Smyr- 
na, was  to  proceed  to  the  village  of 
Sedequi,  situated  some  ten  miles  from 
the  city,  where,  for  the  present,  the 
family  of  the  dumb  Rayah  Petros 
G  had  found  a  home  in  their  ex- 

ile. And  it  is  so  beautiful  a  spot,  this 
fair  Asiatic  village  embedded  among 
luxuriant  gardens,  whose  verdure  is 
fresh,  as  though  no  burning  sky  shed 
floods  of  radiance  on  them ;  it  is  so 
lovely  and  so  tranquil  a  spot,  that  the 
Pbilellenists  could  almost  have  be- 
lieved, as  they  approached  it,  that  the 
exiles  there  had  found  a  deeper  hap- 
piness than  any  they  had  lost;  for 
there  are  many  places  on  this  fair 
world,  of  which  we  might  make  very 
Edens,  could  we  leave  behind  us,  as  we 
enter  them,  the  ever-barning  thoughts, 
and  wishes,  and  hopes,  which  form  our 
inner  life.  But  who  shall  accomplish 
thb  ? — not  the  three  sons  of  the  noble 

Rayah  G .     Amid  these  fragrant 

gardens,  and  melodious  fountains,  and 
green,  impenetrable  groves,  their  hearts 
were  on  the  dreadful  battle-field — their 
ears  were  filled,  when  most  the  night- 
ingales sung  sweetly,  with  the  thun« 


ders  of  the  deadly  strife — ^thdr  eyes 
were  dim  te  the  pure  rays  of  the  set- 
ting sun,  with  the  smoke  of  new-shed 
blood ;  never,  nifi^  or  day,  did  the 
image  of  their  beloved  Greece,  strug- 
gling and  bleeding,  pan  from,  their 
souls  ;  and  there  was  no  torture  i^itch 
any  of  her  sons  had  borne  for  her  like 
to  their  inaction*  They  stood  side  by 
aid^  on^  their  father's  right  hand,  as 
the  Pbilellenists  entered  his  hall— all 
brave  and  eallant-looking  men,  yet 
strangely  unUke. 

Demetrius,  the  oldest,  who  had 
been  reigning  prince  of  Moldavia, 
and  for  whose  sake  the  whole  family 
had  been  spared  in  the  late  mas- 
sacre, with  his  clear,  steady  gaze,  and 
haughty  smile,  and  pale  foreh^  mark- 
ed with  the  deep  lines  which  anxious 
thought  had  planted  there ;  Scarlato, 
the  second,  with  his  noble,  expressive 
countenance,  and  flashing  eye  full  of 
enthusiasm  and  ardour ;  and  Floros, 
the  youngest  of  all,  whose  face  was 
but  a  beautiful  reflection  of  that  of  his 
mother,  and  who,  with  his  gentle  as- 
pect and  soft  blue  eyes,  seemed  to  rive 
littie  evidence  of  that  devoted  endur- 
ance, and  imshrinking  bravery,  for 
which  he  was  afterwards  renowned  as 
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a  martyr  to  his  country.  Behind  these 
sat  the  princess^  their  mother,  whose 
youthful  beauty,  remembered  even  at 
that  day  among  the  dwellers  in  the 
Phanar,  these  stately  young  men  had 
inherited.  Her  face  was  still  very 
fair,  even  in  her  old  age ;  her  large  eyes 
were  blue  and  soft.  Tike  those  of  her 
youngest  bom  ;  and  her  whole  appear- 
ance denoted  much  womanly  gentle- 
ness and  reserve ;  yet,  like  him  agun, 
in  the  hour  of  need  she  could  find  a 
strength  of  will,  and  a  noble  firmness 
which  many  a  proud  man  might  have 
envied. 

The  last  of  the  group  was  Petros 
G—  himself:  he  sat  there,  that 
aged  man,  in  stern  submission  to  his 
doom  of  eternal  silence,  wan  and 
feeble-looking,  with  strong  furrows  ga- 
thered round  his  never-opening  lips, 
and  a  keen,  deep-set  eye,  intensely 
bright,  which  is  the  distinct  token  of 
most  violent  passions.  There  is  some- 
thing almost  awful  and  mysterious  in 
the  aspect  of  a  dumb  person :  we  do 
not  feel  as  if  they  could  not  speak,  but 
rather  as  though  they  held,  locked 
within,  some  appalling  secret,  which  a 
dread  command  had  compelled  them 
never  to  reveal — especially  if  they  can 
hear — ^their's  seems  to  be  so  meaning 
a  voicelessness.  And  in  Petros  G 
this  singular  appearance  was  particu- 
larly to  be  observed ;  for  his  high,  pro- 
truding forehead  seemed  absolutely 
laden  with  thought,  and  every  line  of 
his  rigid,  strongly-marked  countenance 
gave  evidence  of  a  whole  internal  world 
of  troubled  and  tempestuous  passions ; 
and  who,  indeed,  could  tell,  since  the 
hour  when  the  noble-born  Greek  had 
been  mutilated  by  the  hand  of  the 
Turkish  executioner,  what  depths  of 
intense  and  concentrated  hatred  had 
been  accumulated  within  that  ever- 
rilent  breast — a  hatred  never  express- 
ed, never  revealed — never  relieved  by 
sympathy — having  an  unheard  voice 
with  which  it  spoke,  night  and  day,  to 
the  dumb  man— finding  nourishment  in 
its  own  essence,  day  by  day,  till  each 
year,  as  it  went  by,  added  its  bitter- 
ness to  that  which  was  to  come — ga- 
thering, deepening  there,  till  at  length 
it  was  as  though  he  had  set  that  fierce 
and  evil  passion  within  his  breast,  as  in 
a  shrine,  with  the  desire  of  revenge  ever 
burning  before  it,  like  the  lamp  before 
a  holy  image ! 

But  there  he  now  sat,  sullen  and 


motionless,  fixing  his  intense  gaze 
on  the  Philellenists  as  they  saluted 
him,  and  Vasili  advancing,  addressed 
himself,  as  was  customary,  to  the 
old  man  alone.  He  proceeded  to 
inform  him  of  the  actual  state  of 
Greece,  with  all  the  details  we  have 
already  given ;  and  then,  having  ex- 
plained what  measures  he  proposed 
adopting  to  ensure  them  against  sur- 
prise in  their  flight  from  Smyrna,  he 
demanded  if  the  rayah  were  willing  to 
deliver  up  his  three  brave  sons  to  be 
faithful  soldiers  and  defenders  of 
Greece,  even  to  the  death,  which  was 
the  almost  certain  doom  of  all  who 
took  upon  themselves  that  office. 

As  he  heard  this  momentous  question, 
the  dumb  man  started  from  his  seat ;  in 
the  intense,  impassioned  excitement  of 
that  hour,  he  forgot  the  infirmity 
which  had  cursed  him  for  so  many 
years.  He  was  evidently  struggling 
for  utterance ;  his  chest  heaved  con« 
volsively — his  eye  flashed — he  smote 
violently  with  his  clenched  hands  upon 
his  labouring  breast ;  then,  as  the  tor- 
rent of  words  came  rusbmg  to  his 
voiceless  lips,  he  turned  round  almost 
wildly,  and  darted  a  burning,  eloquent 
glance  upon  his  wife — his  forty  years* 
companion,  the  sharer  of  every  hope 
and  fear — who  surely,  more  than  any 
other,  could  interpret  the  volumes 
written  in  that  one  eager  look.  And 
she  understood  that  gaze ;  she  bowed 
her  head  calmly  in  answer  to  it ;  then 
she  rose,  and  taking  her  three  sons  by 
the  hand,  she  led  them  forward,  and 
placed  them  among  the  group  of 
Philellenists.  **  All  that  we  have  we 
devote  to  our  beloved  country,"  she 
said,  **  and  this  is  our  all  1  Take  these 
— we  give  them  to  you  for  Greece.*' 
With  Uiese  few  simple  words,  she  dis- 
engaged her  hands  from  her  children's 
grasp,  and  retured  to  her  seat,  looking 
up  to  heaven  as  she  went ;  but  what 
woman  ever  offered  up  a  nobler  sacri- 
fice on  the  altar  of  her  heart,  than  this 
mother,  now  virtually  childless  ?  And 
long  did  the  fire  of  her  great  tribula- 
tion bum  there  unquencht^le,  after 
the  offering  had  been  received. 

When  these  preliminaries  had  been 
settled,  the  three  young  men  sat  down 
with  the  Philellenists  to  discuss  their  fu- 
ture plans.  Demetrius  G  was  cele- 
brated for  his  eloquence,  and  he  de- 
scribed, with  much  graphic  power,  the 
dreadful  scenes  which  had  taken  place 
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in  the  Greeic  quarter,  when  the  news 
of  the  suspected  rebellion  amongst  the 
exiles  had  been  spread  abroad.  Such 
was  the  universal  excitement  in  the 
town,  that  the  imauns,  whose  sacred 
calling  imposed  upon  them  the  most 
pacific  dispositions,  actually  armed 
themselves^  and  forming  into  a  proces- 
sion, marched  through  the  streets,  call- 
ing on  all  to  exterminate  the  Ghiaour 
population  altogether,  a  sight  never 
seen  before  in  Smyrna.     The  family 

of  G ,  besides  their  privileges,  of 

which  we  have  already  spoken,  were 
known  by  means  of  those  secret  agents 
which  are  so  profusely  scattered  through 
every  corner  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
not  to  have  been  implicated  in  the  sup- 
posed conspiracy,  and  therefore,  when 
the  slaughter  was  over,  they  continued 
to  enjoy  the  favour  of  the  Pasha  of 
Smyrna,  which  had  always  been  ex- 
tended to  them  in  a  peculiarly  gracious 
manner.  But  Demetrius,  who  well 
knew  how  politic  was  this  show  of  pro- 
tection, enlarged  much  on  the  treachery 
which  he  believed  to  be  lurking  be- 
neath it ;  he  declared  that  it  would  be 
absolutely  necessary  that  they  should 
allay  the  suspicions  which,  he  doubted 
not,  the  pasha  had  already  conceived, 
from  the  arrival  of  the  Philellenists 
amongst  them,  by  delaying  their  de- 
parture for  a  few  days,  and  continuing 
to  show  themselves  ready  to  join  in 
any  of  the  festivities  at  his  palace,  to 
which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  constantly 
inviting  them.  This  was  agreed  to  ; 
and  Demetrius  further  proposed,  that 
his  new  friends  should  return  to  the 
town  of  Smyrna,  and  there  conceal 
themselves,  as  best  they  might,  from  the 
searching  eyes  of  the  pasha's  secret 
spies,  till  such  time  as  he  deemed  it 
prudent  for  himself  and  his  brothers 
to  join  them. 

No  one  was  more  satisfied  with  these 
arrangements  than  Lester  the  English- 
man, as  the  delay  thus  obtained  would 
enable  him  to  prosecute  his  search  for 
the  young  slave,  without  loss  of  time. 
Having  consulted  with  his  zealous 
friend,  Manouk,  on  the  course  it  was 
most  fitting  they  should  pursue,  it  was 
decided  that  they  should  proceed  toge- 
ther on  horseback  to  the  village  near- 
est to  the  villa  of  Kosreflf  Pasha.  Here 
Lester  was  to  remain,  whilst  Manouk 
promised  to  go  himself  to  the  palace, 
where  he  positively  undertook  to  as- 
certain whether    Cyllene    the  Greek 


were  amongst  its  inhabitants.  How 
he  was  to  accomplish  this  Lester  could 
not  conceive;  for  slight  as  was  his 
knowledge  of  the  east  and  its  customa 
(an  ignorance  which  he  shared  with 
most  of  his  countrymen),  he  did  not  at 
least  require  to  be  told  that  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  gain  an  entrance  into  a 
Turkish  harem.  Manouk  seemed, 
however,  very  confident  of  success, 
and  they  set  out  together  the  mornings 
after  their  arrival  m  Smyrna. 

Their  path  lay  through  the  beautiful 
valley  of  St.  Anne,  so  little  known,  and 
yet  so  magnificent  in  its  ever-varying 
scenery,  where  the  luxuriance  of  the 
vegetation  cannot  even  be  imagined, 
unless  actually  beheld;  and  mtving 
traversed  it  in  its  full  extent,  they 
reached,  late  in  the  evening,  a  small 
village  which  lay  on  the  verge  of  a  vast 
and  desert  plain.  The  palace  of  Ros- 
refF  Pasha,  Manouk  declared  to  be  si- 
tuated at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  mountain, 
which  rose  on  the  opposite  side  of  this 
extensive  waste.  Thither  Manook 
proposed  to  hasten  as  soon  as  it  was 
day,  and  Lester  was  obliged,  much 
against  his  will,  to  accede  to  the  pru- 
dent arrangement  of  his  Turkish  friend, 
that  they  should  remain  entirely  within 
doors  as  long  as  it  was  dark,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  very  considerable  danger 
they  would  have  incurred  had  thej 
ventured  out,  from  the  troops  of  pan- 
thers and  hysnas  who  were  wont  to 
roam  over  that  plain  by  night,  and 
who,  so  far  from  being  scared  from 
the  haunts  of  man,  appear  to  find  a 
singular  attraction  in  any  human  ha- 
bitation. This  little  village  especially 
was  greatly  infested  with  those  beasts 
of  prey ;  it  lay  nearly  at  equal  dis- 
tances from  the  sites  of  the  three 
Christian  churches — Sardis,  Ephesus, 
and  Smyrna — and  nothing  but  this 
barren  and  arid  desert  was  to  be  seen 
around  it  for  many  miles. 

With  the  first  dawn  of  light,  next  day, 
Lester  was  pacing  the  terrace  where  he 
had  slept,  with  the  greatest  impatience, 
wondering  much  at  the  non-appear- 
ance of  Manouk,  whom  he  had  sought 
everywhere,  without  success.  Sud- 
denly, as  he  turned  round  in  hit  li- 
mited walk,  he  perceived,  standing 
motionless,  within  a  few  paces  of  him, 
a  poor,  miserable-looking  negro,  who 
was  clad  in  the  dress  generally  used 
by  those  wandering  Numidians,  who 
are  to  be  met  with  in  all  parts  of  the 
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east*  roaming  over  the  country  as  mu- 
sicians, or  Tenders  of  charms  and  va- 
rious specifics.  This  man  was  evi- 
dently a  &lave>  however,  for  he  pros- 
trated himself  several  times  hefore 
Lester*  in  the  painfully  abject  manner 
with  which  it  is  required  that  these 
captive  human  beings  should  debase — 
not  themselves^  but  the  masters  who 
ask  such  a  servile  show  of  honour  from 
them. 

He  rose  at  once  at  Lester's  bid« 
ding*  who  spoke  to  him  in  the  usual 
pantomime*  and  the  Englishman  then 
made  signs  that  he  wished  to  know 
what  motive  had  brought  him  into  his 
presence.  The  negro  answered  by 
untwisting  the  long  scarf  which  bound 
his  turban*  and  displaying*  to  Lester's 
horror*  a  number  of  snakes  which  were 
coiled  within  it*  and  who  proceeded  to 
wreathe  themselves  round  his  neck  and 
arms.  He  explained*  by  a  few  expres- 
sive gestures*  that  he  was  a  serpent- 
tamer*  and  offered  to  display  his 
powers  at  once*  if  he  wished  it ;  but 
Lester  had*  like  many  other  persons* 
a  peculiar  dislike  to  this  revolting 
and  curious  spectacle.  He  therefore 
preferred  giving  a  few  paras  to  the 
black*  and  was  about  to  dismiss  him* 
when  he  was  suddenlv  attracted  by  the 
gleaming  of  a  pur  of  fiery  eyes  from 
the  folds  of  the  negro's  sleeve*  with  the 
peculiarities  of  whose  feline  expression 
ne  felt  himself  to  be  well  acquainted. 

With  an  exclamation  of  surprise* 
he  seized  hold  of  the  animal  to  whom 
the  eyes  belonged,  which  proved  to 
be  no  other  than  the  remarkable  cat 
already  brought  duly  into  notice; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  distorted 
features  of  the  negro  relapsed  into 
their  natural  form*  and  expanded  into 
a  merry  smile*  the  utmost  expres- 
sion of  amazement  which  the  most 
mirthfully-disposed  Turk  ever  permits 
himself*  while  Manouk  acknowledged 
that  it  was  he  himself  who  had  taken 
this  disguise*  in  order  to  effect  an  en- 
trance into  the  harem  of  Kosreff 
Pasha.  Lester  highly  applauded  the 
idea*  as  he  was  aware  that  these  musi- 
cians and  jugglers  are  often  admitted 
into  the  seraglios*  for  the  amusement 
of  the  ladies*  who  sit  watching  their 
representations  closely  veiled,  and  he 
certainly  had  now  good  reason  to  feel 
sure  that  Manouk  would  play  his  part 
to  perfection. 

The  cat  alone,  who  held  on  most 
VOL.  xxxn. — NO.  CXCI. 


matters  a  very  different  opinion  from 
his  two  companions*  seemed  much 
dissatisfied  with  the  arrangements.  He 
had  been  invaluable  to  Manouk  that 
morning  in  assisting  him  to  catch 
the  snakes*  and  in  awing  them  into 
submission  while  their  fangs  were 
extracted ;  and  this  he  had  done*  still 
in  conformity  to  the  character  of  which 
we  have  sud  that  such  admirable  types 
are  to  be  found  amongst  ourselves, 
apparently  from  a  devoted  desire  to 
render  himself  useful*  but  in  reality  in 
the  confident  expectation  that  the  ser- 
pents would  be  cooked  into  an  agreeable 
pate  for  himself  by  his  gratified  mas- 
ter* whose  attachment  was  so  justly 
his  due.  His  rage  may  therefore  be 
imagined  when  he  found  that  the  rep- 
tiles he  had  so  greatlj  heated  himself 
in  chasing  were  destined  to  be  a  bait 
to  the  pasha*  rather  as  a  dainty  for 
himself.  But  Manouk  had  no  time 
to  heed  the  ireful  curve  of  his  favour- 
ite's back*  and  in  a  few  minutes  more 
they  were  speeding  together  over  the 
plam*  mounted  on  Lester's  horse*  in 
the  direction  of  Kosreff's  summer 
palace. 

To  the  Englishman  the  long  day 
passed  drearily  and  heavily*  during 
Manouk's  absence.  It  is  said  that  men 
under  the  pressure  of  some  great  sor- 
row are  naturally  led  to  seek  for  soli- 
tude ;  but  they  are  unwise  to  do  so* 
except  they  retire  from  all  outward 
sights  and  sounds*  in  order  to  probe* 
even  to  the  depths*  their  own  ungrate- 
ful and  unsubmissive  soul*  and  trace 
out  in  every  event  of  their  lives  the 
workings  of  an  overruling  goodness 
that  is  moulding  them  by  trial  for  a 
most  glorious  fate*  till  they  have  learn- 
ed to  welcome  the  misfortune  as  a 
great  gift*  and  their  hidden,  incurable 
grief*  as  an  attendant  angel*  fighting 
with  the  demon*  sin*  in  tibeir  hearts ; 
but  if  the  mourners  seek  a  desert  in 
any  other  spirit  but  this,  they  will  find 
that  in  the  silence  and  the  loneliness 
their  sorrow  will  multiply  into  a  thou- 
sand desolating  shapes*  which  will  so 
crowd  on  them*  and  oppress  them*  and 
hunt  them  down  in  tneu>  agony*  that 
they  will  be  fain  to  return  to  the  dis- 
tracting noise  and  confusion  of  the 
busy  world. 

It  was   thus   that    Lester*  whose 

mind    was    yet    most    imdisciplined* 

seemed    to    be    tormented   with   the 

gloomiest   thoughts  throughout  that 
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long  day  of  an  Asiatic  sun's  nnyarying 
brightness.  He  wandered  out  of  the 
TiUagey  which  consisted  but  of  a  few 
mud  dwellings,  and  sought  the  retire- 
ment of  an  old  ruined  mosque,  which 
stood  close  to  an  ancient  cemetery, 
shaded  by  a  number  of  lofty  palms, 
and  there  he  passed  his  time  among 
the  tombs,  like  him  of  old  who  was 
tormented  of  a  devil,  and  whose  fate, 
in  one  sense,  he  might  be  said  to  share ; 
for  he  was  possessed  by  an  unholy  spirit 
of  unsubmission,  whose  conflicting  pas- 
sions tore  and  rent  his  soul.  But  at 
length,  late  in  the  evening,  the  faithful 
Turk  returned,  and  his  cheerful  voice 
and  smile  dispelled  at  once  a  host  of 
bitter  fancies  that  were  persecuting 
him-«showing  how  great  is  the  power 
one  mortal  has  over  another,  and  how 
vile  the  egotism  which  would  allow 
some  secret  grief  to  cloud  the  brow 
and  dim  the  eye,  when  by  a  sunny 
aspect  and  a  few  gay  words  we  may 
chase  for  a  time  the  black  shade  from 
a  fellow-creature's  breast. 

Manouk  had  the  best  possible  news  to 
give  hi^  employer ;  his  success  had  been 
even  greater  than  he  had  looked  for. 
On  arriving  at  the  palace,  which  he  de- 
scribed as  being  the  abode  of  every 
luxury  which  could  avail  to  render  the 
summer  months  agreeable,  he  had  for 
a  moment  altogether  despaired  of  even 
effecting  an  entrance  within  it,  for  he 
found  that  the  whole  enclosure  of 
kiosks,  gardens,  and  pavilions  was  sur- 
rounded by  an  enormously  high  wall, 
with  but  one  jealously-guarded  open- 
ing, where  he  was  obstinately  refused 
admittance  by  the  black  who  acted  as 
porter.  Having  wandered  round  it 
several  times  in  vain,  he  fortunately 
perceived  at  len^h  an  object  perched 
on  the  top  of  the  wall,  which  looked 
uncommonly  like  an  ape,  engaged  in 
smoking  a  long  pipe;  on  coming 
nearer,  however,  he  found  it  was  a 
little  comical-looking  Armenian,  ^ho 
held  the  distinguished  post  of  harem 
doctor,  and  who,  being  as  dwarfish  in 
stature  as  he  was  corrupt  in  mind,  had 
found  no  difficulty  in  clambering  to 
this  elevated  position,  where  he  en- 
joyed the  fresh  morning  tar,  along  with 
an  extensive  view  over  the  plain, 
Manouk  immediately  began  to  display 
to  him  the  wonders  of  his  singular  art 
as  serpent-charmer,  the  secret  of  which 
he  really  did  possess,  and  the  little 
doctor  iMMtowed  much  applause  on  his 


performance,  though  he  made  not  the 
slightest  attempt  to  reward  it  other- 
wise. This  was  so  unusual  a  mean- 
ness in  the  east,  where  every  species 
of  amusement  is  .handsomely  recom- 
pensed, that  it  gave  the  Turk  at  once 
a  clue  to  the  Armenian's  ruling  pas- 
sion, and  he  instantly  turned  that 
cupidity  to  his  own  purposes,  by  offer- 
ing the  doctor  nearly  half  the  sum 
with  which  Lester  had  provided  hio), 
if  he  would  procure  him  an  opportu- 
nity of  displaying  his  powers  before 
the  ladies  of  the  seraglio. 

The  Armenian  at  first  yehemently 
declared  that  he  would  not  run  the 
risk  of  the  Pasha*s  displeasure^  but 
the  sight  of  the  gold  suddenly  tem- 
pered his  zeal,  and  desiring  Manouk 
to  wait  a  moment,  he  slid  down  into 
the  garden,  in  order  to  cause  all  the 
women  to  be  closely  veiled,  and  then 
returning,  he  admitted  the  supposed 
negro  into  their  presence.  Manouk 
then  found  himself  in  company  with 
a  number  of  muffled  and  shrouded 
figures,  whose  age  or  sex  it  was  im- 
possible to  distinguish ;  and  with  a 
nearly  equal  proportion  of  women, 
young  and  old,  of  whom  no  such  scru- 
pulous care  was  taken,  as  they  were  not 
the  harem  slaves,  but  merely  employed 
as  servants  to  the  favourite  ladies. 

Amongst  these  his  quick  eyes  speed- 
ily detected  a  young  girl,  whose  flow- 
ing fair  hair  and  regular  features 
at  OQce  stamped  her  as  a  Greek.  Nor 
was  he  long  left  in  doubt  that  she  was 
the  person  he  was  in  search  of,  as  he 
heard  her  name  repeatedly  called,  and 
observed  that  she  could  not  speak 
Turkish,  as  the  women  seemed  to  find 
some  difficulty  in  communicating  with 
her.  He  would  not,  however,  ven- 
ture to  address  her  in  Greek,  lest  any 
one  present  might  understand  that 
language,  but  he  made  it  a  part  of  his 
ceremonies,  in  charming  the  snakes, 
to  speak  to  them  in  a  sort  of  gibberish, 
into  which  he  introduced  very  dex- 
terously a  few  words  of  Albanian— a 
dialect  as  certain  to  be  unknown  to 
the  Turks,  as  it  was  likely  to  be 
familiar  to  the  Greek.  He  was  not 
mistaken  ;  the  kindling  eye  and  trem- 
bling frame  of  the  young  Cyllene, 
showed  at  once  that  she  understood 
him;  and  he  proceeded  rapidly  to 
entreat  she  would  maintiun  an  appear- 
ance of  indifference,  while  he  ex- 
plained to  her  that  her  mother  bad 
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found  a  fHend  willing  to  deliver  her  whilst  any  secret  escape  seemed  to 
from  her  hateful  oapti?ity,  as  soon  as  her  almost  impossible^  for  his  harem 
they  could  devise  some  means  for  her  had  the  reputation  of  being  more 
rescue.  strictly  guarded  than  any  other  in 
The  young  girl  was  evidently  as  Turkey>  which  implied  a  degree  of 
quick-witted  as  the  Greeks  almost  in-  rigid  watchfulness  certainly  not  easily 
variably  are.  Seeming  to  be  occupied  to  be  deceived.  Manouk  begged  her» 
in  carelessly  watching  the  extraor-  in  reply>  not  to  despair^  but  to  be 
dinary  evolutions  of  the  charmed  ready  to  seize  the  first  opportunityy 
anakeSf  she  began  to  sing  in  a  low  and>  above  aX\,  to  be  on  the  watch  to 
voice  a  wild  Albanian  dir^e>  in  which  detect  and  avail  herself  of  any  strata- 
she  succeeded  in  informmg  Manouk  gem  or  disguise  they  might  employ, 
that  such  was  the  misery  she  endured*  He  was  then  obliged  to  retire*  for  the 
in  her  exile  and  captivity*  that  there  patience  of  the  Armenian  was  quite 
was  DO  danger  she  would  not  risk,  no  exhausted*  who*  having  received  his 
means  she  would  not  employ,  to  es-  payment*  had  not  the  slightest  desire 
cape  from  her  bitter  slavery.  At  the  ,  that  the  poor  prisoners  should  have 
same  time*  she  owned  that  her  rescue  any  amusement  longer  than  he  could 
would  be  a  task  most  difficult  to  help ;  and  Manouk*  exchanging  a  last 
accomplish,  as  ths  Pasha  was  so  im-  look  of  intelligence  with  me  young 
mensefy  rich  as  to  be  altogether  proof  Greek*  left  the  palace  and  returned  to 
against  temptations  of  that  nature*  the  village. 


SONNETS. 
BOMEB. 

The  world  was  in  its  prime*  the  men  were  brave* 
The  women  beautiful.    Truth  without  guile. 
And  magnanimity*  that  scorned  as  vile 

All  rights  save  those  which  sovereign  nature  gave* 

Whose  voice  proclaims  the  base-bom  and  the  slave — 
These  stamped  the  hero.     .     .     .     From  the  banks  of  Nile 
A  blind  old  man  of  Scio's  rocky  isle* 

Heard  the  shore  chafe  with  its  Ionian  wave* 
And  wandered  with  his  harp.    Where'er  he  went 

Showering  its  sounds,  that  like  eve's  nurturing  dews, 
Tho'  sprung  from  earth,  on  airy  courses  sent. 

Came  back  all  heavenly.    The  world  might  lose 
Its  music*  and*  as  if  an  infant  sprung 
From  chaos*  learn  what  was  from  Homer's  tongue. 


Milton !  in  thee  a  soul  celestial  seem'd* 

As  in  the  Olympic  games  of  old*  to  wait 

The  signal  for  the  raoe*  with  breast  elate. 
And  big  with  an  immortal  hope*  that  lean'd 
On  no  earth- worship*  no  fair  guerdon  dream'd* 
By  fond  self-flattery,  blind  to  adverse  fate. 
Thine  was  a  scope*  an  aim  beyond  the  date 

Time  could  assign.    A  light  within  thee  beam'd* 
By  no  Promethean  thefl  half  hid  in  clay 

To  animate  cold  ashes  ;  But  instinct 
With  the  pure  element*  thou  held'st  thy  way 
Alone*  sublime*  in  lofty  numbers  linked 
Time  to  eternity*  earth's  prison  bars 

0*er-leaped,  and  trod  heaven's  concave  paved  with  stars. 

B.  B.  FsLTUs. 
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TO  LOTS  AFTBft  DBATD.^ 


From  the  time  that  Spiun  had  been 
liberated  firom  the  Moorish  yoke  by 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Arabs  had  continued  to 
live  upon  the  same  soil  as  their  con- 
querors, and  in  its  most  favoured 
portion,  until  the  Ist  of  Januanr, 
1567,  when  the  edict  of  Philip  II., 
which  had  for  its  object  the  extirpa- 
tion of  all  Moorish  customs,  was  pub- 
lished at  Grenada.  This  edict>  wnich 
was  strenuously  opposed  bjr  the  Duke 
of  Alva  himself,  was  (^uite  in  keeping 
with  the  absolute  spirit  and  violent 
character  of  the  king.  It  contained, 
against  the  Moors,  conditions  of  the 
utmost  severity ;  not  only  those  which 
Calderon  has  particularised  in  the 
first  act  of  this  play,  such  as  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  Moorish  language,  the 
preventing  the  Moors  from  entering 
the  public  baths,  and  from  using  silk 
in  their  dresses;  but  others,  which 
were  still  more  intolerable  to  the  feel- 
ings of  that  people,  namely,  the  pre- 
venting the  Moorish  women  firom  ap- 
pearing veiled  in  the  public  streets, 
and  the  compeUing  their  houses  to  re- 
main open  during  the  celebration  of 
their  religious  festivals.  On  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  edict,  the  principal 
Moors  of  Grenada,  and  of  tne  king- 
dom, sent  addresses  and  petitions  to 
the  president,  to  the  captain-general, 
and  to  the  king ;  but  all  m  vain.  Every 
day  they  saw  themselves  exposed  to 
every  species  of  insulting  and  vexa- 
tious annoyance;  until  at  length 
they  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  arms 
—an  extreme  step,  on  which,  however, 
their  brethren  of  the  humbler  classes 
had  already  decided.  They  employed 
nearly  two  years  in  preparations,  and 
at  length,  in  the  month  of  December, 


1568,  the  insurrection  burst  out  in  the 
Alpujarra.t  At  first  the  insurgents 
had  the  advantage,  but,  towards  the 
end  of  1570,  divisions  having  arisen 
amongst  them,  they  were  &feated, 
and  a  general  anmesty  being  then  of- 
fered by  the  conquerors,  the  insoirec- 
tion  was  finally  put  down. 

It  is  on  a  very  afiTectin^  incident,  to 
which  this  struggle  gave  nae,  that  Cal- 
deron has  foimded  the  play,  a  few 
scenes  of  which  we  are  about  present- 
ing to  the  reader.  This  incident  is  re- 
lated at  some  length,  and  with  mnch 
feeling,  in  the  *<  History  of  the  CtvU 
Wars  of  CfrenadOf  by  (Sines  Perez 
de  Hyta ;  "X  and  what  renders  the  nar- 
rative still  more  interesting  is  the  fact, 
that  the  historian  received  it  from  the 
lips  of  the  hero  himself.  §  It  may  be 
curious  to  compare  the  dramatic  with 
the  historical  version  of  the  story,  and 
we  therefore  give  Oines  Pereses  ac- 
count with  some  abridgment.  After 
describing  the  taking  and  destruction 
of  Galera,  which  to<»:  place  in  the  Ja- 
nuary of  1570,  he  oontmues : — 

The  news  of  this  event  flew  nq>idly 
over  the  entire  of  Spain,  and  reached 
Alffiers  at  the  very  moment  when 
Ocnali,  the  king  of  that  place,  was 
about  despatching  an  army  of  2,000 
men  to  the  assistance  of  the  insurgents 
in  the  Alpujarra.  But  so  dishearten- 
ed was  he  by  the  capture  of  so  strong 
a  fortress  as  Gralera,  that  he  abandon- 
ed his  project  alt(^ether.  No  one 
trembled  more  at  the  intelligence  than 
did  the  Captain  Malec;||  for  at  that 
time  his  young  and  beautifol  sister 
Maleca  was  residing  at  Gralera,  on  a 
visit  with  some  of  her  relatives,  and  it 
was  rumoured  that  she,  with  many- 
other  women,  had  been  slain  in  the 


•  "  Amar  despues  de  la  Muerte"    By  Calderon. 

t  The  Alpujarra  is  a  chain  of  mountains  situated  in  the  kingdom  of  Grenada. 

%  **  Guerras  Civiles  de  Granada,'"  Por  Gines  Perez  de  Hyta,  Paris :  Baudrv^ 
1847. 

§  Page  432. 

y  In  Perez  de  Hyta,  the  name  is  Maleh,  and  that  of  his  sister  is  Maleha,  In  Co/- 
derortj  they  are  Malec  and  Maleca,  Calderon  also  makes  Maleca  the  daughter  aad 
not  the  sister  of  Malec, 
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assault.  It  was  stated  that  her  beauty 
was  of  the  highest  order,  so  much  so, 
that  it  was  celebrated,  and  universally 
praised,  all  through  the  kingdom  of 
Grenada. 

It  was  in  Furchena  that  the  Cap- 
tain Malec  learned  intelligence  of  these 
events.  He  was  greatly  footed,  and 
commenced  seekmg  some  one  who 
would  go  seopetljr  to  Galera  to  learn 
Uie  £Eite  of  his  sister — ^to  discover  her 
body  among  the  corses  of  those  who 
were  slain,  if  she  were  dead,  or  the 
place  of  her  captivity,  if  she  had  been 
made  a  prisoner. 

A  Moorish  youth,  who  loved  her 
much,  who  had  been  her  suitor  for 
manv  years,  and  who  wished  to  be  the 
brother-in-law  of  Malec,  said  that  he 
would  go  to  Galera,  and  bring  back  in- 
telligence of  the  certain  fate  of  Maleca, 
His  intention  was,  in  case  of  the 
beautiful  Moor  being  a  captive,  to  go 
and  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  Don 
John  of  Austria,  to  implore  of  him  to 
receive  ransom  for  his  beloved,  and 
then,  having  married  her,  to  settle  at 
Huescar,  or  to  depart  with  her  into 
Murda,  where  they  would  live  to- 
gether. With  this  design  he  took  his 
leave  of  Malec,  and  having  mounted 
a  mettlesome  steed,  took  the  road  to 
Galera.  Having  arrived  at  Orca,  he 
found  it  completely  deserted;  but, 
nevertheless,  he  entered  a  house  which 
he  (knew,  and  where  he  secured  his 
horse.  Towards  the  middle  of  the 
night,  and  in  the  midst  of  incessant 
ram,  he  entered  Galera,  where  he  was 
overwhelmed  with  consternation  at 
the  ruin  and  the  devastation  which  he 
beheld.  At  every  step  his  feet  stum- 
bled against  a  human  body,  and  his 
eyes  were  bewildered  by  the  changes 
which  the  city  had  undergone,  and 
thus  he  was  compelled  to  await  the 
light  of  dajT  to  discover  the  house  in 
which  his  mistress  resided,  although  he 
knew  it  well.  He  spent  the  night  in 
an  entrenchment,  but  was  unable  to 
close  his  eyes  even  for  a  moment,  as 
well  from  the  torments  of  his  imagina- 
tion as  from  the  mournful  bowlings  of 
the  dogs  and  other  animals,  which 
seemed  to  lament  his  misfortune  in  the 
cries  which  they  uttered  for  ^the  loss 
of  their  masters.  At  break  of  dawn 
the  courageous  Moor  sought  a  position 
from  which  he  could  descry  the  entire 
camp  of  Don  John,  and  was  astonished 
at  its  immense  extent,  and  then  re- 
turned to  search  for  the  house  in  which 


his  mistress  had  lived.  Upon  enter- 
ing the  court-yard  he  found  many 
Moorish  men  lying  dead,  and  a  little 
further  on,  many  Moorish  women  also 
dead,  among  whom  he  soon  discovered 
the  beautiful  and  lost  Maleca,  whose 
ima^  was  stamped  upon  his  heart. 
Although  she  was  dead  three  days, 
she  was  still  as  beautiful  as  when  she 
was  living,  except  for  the  extreme 
paleness  of  her  face,  which  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  loss  of  so  much  blood. 
The  beautiful  Maleca  was  in  her  che- 
mise, which  indicated  that  the  Chris- 
tian who  had  slain  her  possessed  at 
least  some  little  nobility  or  soul,  since, 
although  he  had  deprived  her  of  her 
outer  dress,  he  had  left  her  this, 
which  was  verv  rich,  and  worked  with 

Seen  silk,  auer  the  custom  of  the 
oors.  After  the  taking  of  the  citv 
the  victors  had  retired  at  nightfall, 
and  the  rain  and  snow  had  been  so  in- 
cessant during  the  following  day,  that 
they  had  not  returned  to  destroy  the 
fortifications,  according  to  the  orders 
of  Don  John.  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  the  body  of  Maleca  remained 
thus  in  her  bloody  garment.  She  had 
received  two  wounds,  both  in  the 
breast,  and  it  was  a  spectacle  worthy 
of  the  greatest  compassion,  to  see  so 
much  beauty  treated  with  so  much 
barbarity.  When  the  Moor  saw  and 
recognised  his  lady,  oppressed  with 
great  grief  of  heart,  he  took  her  in  his 
arms,  and  pouring  forth  a  torrent  of 
tears,  he  kissed  her  a  thousand  times 
upon  her  cold  mouth,  and  said,  **  Mv 
delight  I  hope  of  my  consolation  I  1 
did  not  think,  even  at  the  end  of  the 
seven  long  years  that  I  have  served 
you,  to  have  the  glory  of  joining  my 
lips  to  yours,  cold  though  they  be,  and 
with  their  beauty  triumphed  over  by 
death.  Cruel  Christian  I  how  had 
you  the  courage  to  snatch  her  from 
the  world  ?  Didst  thou  ever  experi- 
ence the  blessedness  of  love? — Hast 
thou  ever  known  what  a  beautiful 
woman  was  ?  If  you  did  not,  I  do  not 
wonder  at  the  brutal  cruelty  of  this 
action ;  butif  youdid,  why  did  you  not 
recall  to  mind  the  object  of  your  affec- 
tion ?  You  might  have  seen  her  pic- 
ture mirrored  in  the  eyes  of  this  most 
beautiful  lady,  whicn  would  have 
turned  your  furious  hand  from  inflict- 
ing these  mortal  wounds.  If,  by 
chance,  a  Moor  had  wounded  or  of- 
fended you,  at  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity you  might  have  revenged  the 
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wrong  upon  him.  But  how  did  an 
angel  merit  this  punishment,  she  who 
was  made  to  be  but  the  object  of  ado- 
ration ?  Do  you  think,  wretch,  that 
the  glory  of  a  general,  when  he  tri- 
umphs over  his  enemy,  is  to  murder  a 
beauty,  than  which  none  greater  was 
ever  seen  in  the  kingdom  of  Grenada? 
Ah  I  badly  have  you  thought,  and 
worse  hare  you  acted,  smce  your  cru- 
elty has  slain  her  whose  eyes  save  life 
ana  death,  and  on  whose  glances  a 
thousand  souls  hun^  suspended !  Say, 
Tillain,  instead  of  killing  her,  why 
were  you  not  ambitious  of  the  greater 

flory  of  making  her  a  captive,  whose 
eautv  has  captivated  so  manj?  I 
would  have  gone  to  seek  her — mstead 
of  one  slave,  you  would  have  two,  for 
as  such  I  would  have  served  you, 
delivering  myself  into  your  hands  I 
Badly  have  you  acted.  Christian,  but 
I  swear  to  you,  by  the  soul  of  her  who 
was  my  happiness,  to  seek  you  where- 
ever  you  may  be,  and  to  pay  you  the 
guerdon  your  villanous  hand  has  merit- 
ed." The  Moor  having  thus  given  a 
free  vent  to  his  grief,  and  having  em- 
braced and  kissed  his  dead  mistress 
a  thousand  times,  resolved  to  await 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  in  order  to 
convev  the  body  away  to  the  valley  of 
the  Aimanzora;  but  seeing  the  difficul- 
ty of  executing  this  project,  he  changed 


his  intention,  and  determined  to  bury 
her  where  she  lay. 

And,  taking  a  piece  of  charcoal,  he 
inscribed,  in  theiotibic  language,  upon 
the  white  wall  that  stood  near,  the  fol- 
lowing 

"  EPITAPH. 

**  Hererthe  fair  Maleca  lies. 

Victim  of  the  foulest  murder ; 
With  a  thousand  tears  and  sighs, 

I,  her  lover,  have  interred  her. 
For  she  was  my  life  of  life — 
My  dream  1  my  joy  I  my  virg^  wife  I 
A  coward  wretch — a  Christian  hound. 

Slew  this  wonder  of  the  land : 
Him  I'll  seek  the  whole  earth  rouifd. 

Until  he  dies  beneath  my  hand." 

Tuzani,  for  so  was  the  Moor  called, 
having  finished  the  foregoing  epitaph, 
took  his  departure  from  G^era,  and 
returned  to  Purchena  without  being 
discovered.  He  then  related  to  Malec 
all  that  he  had  seen — of  the  great 
slaughter  of  the  Moors — of  the  num- 
ber of  Moorish  women  and  children  he 
had  seen  lying  dead  in  the  streets  and 
houses;  and  now  he  had  discovered 
the  body  of  his  beautiful  sister,  and 
had  given  it  burial.  At  which  Malec 
was  deeply  afflicted,  weeping  bitterly 
the  loss  of  his  beloved  Maleca,  as  is 
described  in  the  following 


'  ROMANCE. 


•  In  Purchena  Malec  waiteth,  gates  are  closed,  portcullis  down, 
Longing  to  obtain  some  tidings  from  Oalera's  feagured  town. 
And  one  day  amid  his  council,  formed  of  many  a  Moorish  chief. 
Thus  with  sighs  proclaimed  his  wishes — ^thos  expressed  his  bosom's  grief  :- 


**  *  Much  I  long  to  know  the  tidings  from  Galera*s  leagured  town, 
Whether  its  strong  walls  are  standing,  or  have  tumbled  headlong  down. 
I  will  give,  as  wife,  my  sister,  she  the  beautiful  and  small. 
Unto  him  who  seeks  Galera,  and  returning  tells  me  all. 

III. 

'*  *  If  'tis  taken,  or  not  taken — if  'tis  hopeful,  or  appalled. 
For  within  it  dwells  my  sister,  she  who  is  Maleca  called — 
She,  of  all  Grenada's  maidens,  fairest,  brightest,  gentlest  one. 
There  is  visiting  her  kindred*  would  to  heaven  she  ne'er  had  gone !" 

IV. 

"  Then  a  Moorish  youth  advancing,  spoke  with  rapture  in  his  eyes, 
'  I  will  go  upon  this  journey  for  so  great  and  fair  a  prize. 
Seven  long  years  I've  wooed  thy  sister,  with  a  fond  and  faithful  love — 
Ah  I  how  fflithj^  and  how  tender,  let  this  hidden  picture  prove  1" 
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*  Then  from  out  his  breast  the  picture  forth  with  trembling  hands  he  drew, 
And  the  fair  face  of  the  maiden  flashed  upon  the  gazcr^s  view — 
Flashed,  as  doth  the  stars  of  evening  through  the  rosy  twilight  skies, 
With  the  beauty,  and  the  candour,  and  the  magic  of  her  eyes ! 


"  And  the  Moorish  youth  retirine,  waited  for  the  dawn  of  day, 
Then  from  out  Purchena  sallied,  on  a  steed  of  dapple-grey. 
On  his  feet  were  yellow  buskins,  all  with  silken  sandals  twined. 
Shield  and  spear  he  bore  before  iiim,  and  a  short  sword  hung  behind ; 

vn. 

"  And  a  firelock  hung  suspended  ^om  his  right-hand  8addle*bow, 
Which  the  Moor,  in  fair  Valencia,  learned  to  manage  long  ae;o. 
Forth  along  the  wild  Sierra,  through  the  dusk  he  wandered  thence. 
Fearing  not  the  Christian  forces  now  that  Love  is  his  defence. 

vin. 

"  When  at  length  the  sun  had  risen  o*er  tlie  mommg  vaponrs  damp. 
In  the  fields  about  Hnescar  he  beholds  the  Ofaristian  camp. 
For  the  night  he  waits  in  Orea,  there  conceals  his  dapple  grey. 
And  through  darkness  to  Ghtlera  by  a  footpath  takes  ms  way. 


^  From  the  clouds  the  rain  was  falling — ^fVom  the  heavens  the  snow  came  down, 
In  the  pitchy  dark  of  midnight  did  he  reach  the  fated  town ; 
Ruined  walls  wel^  strewn  around  him,  bloody  corses  strewed  the  ground. 
And  the  bouse  of  his  Maleca  cannot  in  the  dark  be  found. 


"  Oh  I  the  anguish  of  that  moment  I     Oh  I  the  bitterness  t-o  wait 
Till  the  slow-returning  daylight  would  reveal  the  dear  one's  fate. 
Is  she  dead  ?  or  rudel  v  captured  by  some  ruffian  soldier  horde  ? 
She,  the  beautiful  and  gentle — she,  the  worshipped  and  adored! 

XI. 

**  When  at  length  the  dawn  of  morning  glimmered  through  the  lonely  street. 
To  the  house  of  his  beloved  turned  the  Moor  his  trembling  feet ; 
In  the  court-yard  Moorish  corses,  men  and  women,  block^  the  way. 
And,  oh !  bitter,  bitter  sorrow !  there  the  fair  Maleca  lay  : — 

XII. 

"  Like  a  lily  in  a  garland  twined  of  dusky  Autumn  fiowers — 
Like  a  silver  birch-tree  shining  in  the  midst  of  snarled  bowers — 
Like  the  young  moon's  pearly  crescent,  seen  beside  a  rain-filled  cloud — 
Thus  the  fidr,  the  dead  Maleca,  lay  amid  the  swarthy  crowd  I 


**  Then  the  Moor,  with  tears  down  pouring  for  this  foulest  crime  of  crimes. 
Pressed  her  in  his  sad  embraces,  tussed  her  lips  a  hundred  times — 
Cried  aloud,  '  Oh  I  cruel  Christian,  thou  who  quenched  this  beauteous  si^** 
Dearly,  dearly,  by  Mohammed,  shalt  thou  pay  for  what  thou'st  done.* 

XIV. 

'Then  he  hollowed  out  the  narrow-house,  where  all  that  live  must  dwells 
Piled  the  cold  earth  on  her  bosom,  took  his  lon^,  his  last  farewell, 
Smoothed  the  eround  around,  lest  prying  eyes  the  new-made  g^avenyif^tl^cSi 
Then  inscribed  their  names  together  on  the  white  walls  of  the  plaoe* 
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**  From  that  mournful  scene  departing,  slowly,  sadly  turned  the  Moor, 
Found  his  steed  agun  at  Orca,  passed  unnoticed  and  secure. 
Reached  Purchena,  when  to  Malec  he  revealed  his  tale  of  pain. 
How  he  found  Oalera  taken,  and  his  beauteous  sister  slain." 


Tnzani  was  a  native  of  Cantoria, 
and  possessed  great  courage  and  spirit. 
Beinff  from  his  childhood  brought  up 
in  a  family  of  old  Christians,  he  spoke 
the  Spanish  language  so  perfectly  that 
none  would  suppose  him  to  have  been 
a  Moor.  Resolved  on  seeking  revenue 
for  the  death  of  his  mistress,  he  qmt- 
ted  the  Valley  of  the  Almanzora  in  the 
dress  of  a  Christian  soldier,  with  his 
good  sword  by  his  side,  and  his  match- 
lock on  his  shoulder,  of  which  he  had 
learned  the  use  at  Valencia  and  other 
places.  Leaving  Purchena,  and  car- 
rying with  him  passports  from  Malec, 
lest  any  of  the  Moors  might  interrupt 
him  on  the  journey,  he  arrived  at 
Baza^  and  went  from  thence  to  the 
camp  of  Don  John,  where  he  enlisted 
in  the  regiment  of  Naples. 

In  this  ci^>acity  he  always  preserved 
in  his  memory  the  recolleotion  of  the 
death  of  the  beautiful  Maleca.     The 
portrait  of  his  mistress  never  quitted 
nis  bosom,  and  he  never  ceased  to 
Uiink  of  the  vengeance  he  had  vowed. 
In  order  to  discover  the  Christian  who 
ihad  killed  her,  he  mingled  constantly 
among  the  soldiers,  and  when  he  saw 
a  number  of  them  assembled  together, 
he  immediately  joined  them,  and  en- 
•deavoured  as  soon  as  possible,  to  turn 
the  conversation  upon  the  storming  of 
Galera.     "  Certainly,  comrades,**  said 
•he,  **  there  was  never  a  more  brilliant 
action  than  that,  nor  was  there  ever  a 
greater  slaughter  of  Moors.      For  my 
•own  part,  I  confess  that  I  killed  more 
than  forty  of  the  most  beautiful  wo- 
'men  in  the  place,  not  to  talk  of  the 
!men  and  the  chilcbren,  who  were  still 
imore  numerous."      And  thereupon, 
ttiie^ldiers,  according  to  their  custom, 
iMffian  to  vie  with  each  other  in  de- 
\i^ng  the  numbers  they  had  killed, 
^    nd  Sie  plunder  they  had   gained. 
Q    ie<day  tnat  he  had  resorted  to  this 
strj    ^*^^cm,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing     iomormation,  a  soldier  answered 
him       ^  these  words,  *'If  you,  senor 
soldier   •   ^^®  killed  so  many  in  the 
stormir    «  ^^  Galera,  without  having 
compasi    ••'^  ^^  *"®  women  and  chil- 
dren  yt    *"  ™^*^  certainly  have  a  hard 
.and  flmi    T  ^®*^  for,  after  all,  it  is  a 
sad  and  .    mpumful  action  to  kill  a  wo- 


man, particularly  if  she  be  beantifal. 
Why  punish  these  unfortunate  crea- 
tures for  the  crimes  that  men  com- 
mit? As  for  me,  I  have  killed  but 
one,  and  it  ffrieved  me  to  the  soul, 
particularly  when  I  learned  from  other 
women  who  escaped,  that  she  whom  I 
had  slain  was  sister  to  the  Captain 
Malec  of  Purchena.  And,  indeed,  it 
was  evident  that  she  was  a  woman  of 
rank  from  her  dress,  her  bracelets, 
and  her  ear-rings,  which  I  took  away 
afler  her  death ;  I  only  left  her  her 
undergarment,  although  it  was  not  less 
rich  tmm  the  others,  in  order  that  she 
should  not  remain  entirely  naked.  It 
was  broidered  witii  green  silk.  Other 
soldiers  wished  to  despoil  her  of  it, 
but  I  prevented  them.  The  regret 
that  I  felt  fcr  having  killed  her  was 
yery  great>  because  she  was  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  women  I  had  ever  seen. 
All  those  who  saw  her  loaded  me  with 
maledictions,  saying,  "  A  curse  on  the 
villanous  soldier  who  did  this  deed» 
and  who  thus  deprived  the  world  of  so 
much  beauty  1  Many  persons,  both 
common  soldiers  and  captains,  came 
purposely  to  see  her,  and  one  would 
say,  *  I  would  have  given  five  hundred 
ducats  for  her,'  and  another  would  say, 
'  I  would  have  presented  her  to  the 
king  as  one  of  the  most  precious  mfls  in 
the  world;'  for,  indeed,  to  behold  her 
thus  lying  upon  the  ground  in  that 
broidered  chemise>  and  with  her  beau- 
teous hair  scatteml  over  her  breast 
like  threads  of  gold,  she  seemed  more 
like  a  beautiful  angel  than  a  woman ; 
and  the  fame  of  her  beanty  became  ao 
extended,  that  a  celebrated  paints 
who  is  here  in  the  camp^  in  the  com- 
pany of  Don  Bertrand  de  la  P^na» 
spent  an  entire  day  in  painting  her 
portrait,  which  is  so  good  a  likeness, 
that  one  is  enchanted  at  beholding  it» 
and  is  so  prized,  that  the  painter  re- 
jected an  ofier  of  three  hundred  da- 
cats  for  it,  as  if  they  were  three  hun- 
dred maravedis.  For  all  which  reasons 
I  feel  the  greatest  grief  and  sorrow 
for  what  I  have  done,  and  alwajs 
bear  about  with  me  the  recollection  of 
this  unfortunate  Moor." 

Tuzani  had  been  very  attentive  to 
the  recital  of  the  Christian.     He  re- 
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cognifled  at  once  that  it  was  he  who 
was  the  assassin  of  the  beautiful  Ma- 
leca.  Every  expression  that  issued 
from  his  mouth  in  pnuse  of  her  beau- 
ty, went  like  a  dagger  to  his  heart, 
and  he  suffered  so  much  from  listening 
to  the  mournful  tragedy,  that  his  pale- 
ness became  so  excessive  as  to  be  no- 
ticed by  the  soldiers.  Making  some 
excuse,  he  asked  the  soldier  whether 
he  still  retained  any  of  the  jewels  which 
the  Moor  had  worn.  ''"Nothinff  re- 
mains/' said  he,  '*  but  a  pair  of  ear- 
rmsB,  and  another  of  soid>  which  I 
took  from  her  finger ;  I  sold  all  the 
rest  in  Baza  for  want  of  money,  and  I 
will  sell  them  now  to  any  one  who  de- 
sires them  very  willingly,  in  order  to 
try  my  fortune  at  the  gaming-table 
with  the  price.**  "I  will  purchase 
them/' said  Tiusani,  "ifwe  can  come 
to  an  agreement,  and  I  will  bring 
them  to  Velezel  Blanco,  and  show 
them  to  a  sister  of  the  deceased  who 
is  there  in  the  service  of  the  marquis." 
<<  Come  with  me,  then,  to  the  mess- 
room,"  said  the  other,  **  and  you  can 
see  them,  and  buy  them,  if  you  are  so 
disposed."  Saying  this,  tne  soldier 
ana  Tuzani  withdrew,  and  on  coming 
to  the  mess-room,  the  former  drew 
from  a  bag  the  ear-rings  and  the  finger- 
rin^,  which  Tuzani  at  once  recognised 
as  having  often  seen  in  the  possession 
of  Maleca,  at  which  he  could  not  re- 
strain his  most  bitter  sighs  and  tears. 
Checking  them,  however,  he  pur- 
chased 9ie  rings  frt>m  the  soldier, 
and  having  plac^  them  in  his  bosom, 
he  pr(^>06ed  to  him  to  pass  a  little  out 
of  Andarax.  Having  reached  some 
distance  from  the  village,  Tuzani,  see- 
ing that  the  hour  of  ms  revenge  had 
come,  said  to  the  soldier,  ''If  I  show 
you  the  portrait  of  that  Moor  whom 
you  slew,  wiU  you  rec^nise  her?" 
**  I  have  no  doubt  that  1  will,"  said 
the  soldier,  ''for  so  firmly  are  her 
features  impressed  upon  my  memory, 
that  it  does  not  appear  an  nour  since 
I  killed  her."  Tuzani  then  putting 
his  hand  into  his  breast,  drew  from 
the  lining  of  his  doubtlet  a  piece  of 
parchment,  rolled  carefully  up,  which 
contained  the  picture.  Presenting  it 
to  the  soldier,  he  said,  '*  Is  this,  per- 
chance, the  face  of  the  beautiful  Ma- 
leca  ?"  The  soldier  throwing  his  eyes 
upon  it,  and  being  astonished  at  lis 
wonderful  resembhmce,  exclaimed,  **It 
is  she,  without  doubt,  and  I  tremble 
at  beholding  her." 


Then  Tuzani,  no  longer  able  to 
restrain  himself,  cried  out— *' Tell  me, 
O  soldier !  destitute  of  honour  or  of 
courage,  why  did  you  kill  one  so 
beautiful?  Know  that  this  Moorish 
maiden  was  my  only  delight;  that 
she  was  my  betrothea,  and  that  your 
cruelty  has  deprived  me  of  all  my 
hopes  of  happiness.  It  is  to  revenge 
her  that  I  have  come  hither ;  so  draw 
your  sword,  and  defend  yourself.  We 
shall  soon  see  whether  you  will  kill 
me  as  you  killed  her,  thus  triumphing 
over  two  lives." 

Having  said  these  words,  Tuzani 
commen^d  a  furious  attack  upon  the 
soldier,  who,  though  somewhat  sur- 
prised, did  not  lose  his  courage,  but 
opposed  Tuzani  with  all  the  daring  of 
a  hon,  and  thus  the  combat  continued 
for  some  time.  But  Tuzani,  who, 
besides  being  very  valiant,  was  par- 
ticularly well  skilled  in  the  manage- 
ment or  the  sword,  grievously  wounded 
his  adversary,  saying,  at  the  same 
time,  "  Take,  wretch,  the  just  reward 
of  thy  barbarity.  It  is  Maleca  that 
sends  it  to  you — she  whom  you  slew 
without  any  cause." 

The  soldier  feU,  mortally  wounded, 
and  the  revengeful  Moor  plunged  his 
sword  a  second  time  into  his  body, 
saying,  **  With  two  wounds  you  slew 
my  lulored  mistress,  and  with  two 
wounds  you  yourself  must  die."  Then 
replacing  his  sword  in  its  scabbard, 
he  with<&ew  into  the  mountains,  and 
did  not  return  into  Andarax  until 
nidbt. 

Tuzani  being  at  length  betrayed, 
and  delivered  to  Don  John,  asked  this 
prince  why  he  was  arrested.  But 
seeing  that  all  was  discovered,  he 
wished  to  deny  nothing. 

"I  am,"  said  he,  *'  a  native  of  Finis, 
a  village  between  Cantoria  and  Fur- 
chena.  I  am  a  Moorish  cavalier,  and 
m;^  name  is  Tuzani.  I  have  assumed 
this  disguise  in  order  to  kill  a  wretch, 
who,  in  the  assault  of  Galera,  slew 
my  mistress,  who  was  the  most  beau* 
tiful  being  on  earth,  when  he  could 
have  made  her  his  prisoner.  I  swore 
that  I  would  seek  him,  and  that  I 
would  kill  him ;  and  I  did  seek  him, 
and  did  kill  him,  two  days  ago.  Such 
is  the  truth;  let  your  highness  do 
with  me  as  you  please.  If  I  die,  I 
will  die  content,  because  I  have  re- 
venged my  mistress,  which  was  my 
only  desire.  I  hope  in  the  goodness 
of  Grod  that  I  will  see  her  after  my 
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deaths  and  that  she  will  not  have  to 
complain  that  I  left  her  unavenged. 
I  will  die  a  Christian^  and  I  know 
that  she  was  a  Christian  also ;  for  it 
was  agreed  that  I  should  taJce  her 
away,  and  marry  her  in  Murcia,  when 
we  would  wait  me  termination  of  the 
war.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  she 
asked  leave  from  her  father  to  visit 
Galera,  under  the  pretence  of  seeing 
her  relatives.  Fate,  however,  ordered 
it  otherwise.  Galera  was  taken — my 
mistress  was  slain.  I  found  her  dead. 
With  pious  tears  I  laid  her  in  the 
ground.  Upon  her  tomb  I  wrote  the 
short  tale  of  her  love  and  my  sorrow. 
I  came  to  revenge  her,  and  I  have 
kept  my  vow.  Now  that  you  have 
arrested  me,  I  will  die  content,  since 
I  die  by  the  orders  of  so  illustrious 
a  prince.  I  have  only  to  implore  one 
favour  of  you.  Preserve  the  portrait 
of  my  mistress,  lest  it  should  fall  into 
handb  that  would  be  unworthy  to 
touch  it.  Take,  also,  Uiese  jewels; 
they  have  little  intrinsic  value,  but 
they  belonged  to  her,  and  they  are 
Uierefore  priceless."  Having  thus 
spoken,  without  his  countenance 
changing  in  the  slightest  de^e,  he 
bent  nis  knee  respectfulljr  before  the 
prince,  and  presented  him  with  the 
portrait,  and  the  jewels  of  Maleca. 

Ilifl  highness,  wondering  at  the 
calmness  with  which  Tuzam  had  re- 
lated his  history,  and  pitying  his  evil 
fortune,  approached  him,  and  received 
the  portrwt  and  the  jewels  from  his 
hands.  In  delivering  them  up,Tuzani 
heaved  a  profound  sigh,  as  if,  in  sur- 
rendering these  memorials  of  his  mis- 
tress, he  surrendered  herself  and  his 
heart  along  with  her.  Don  John 
examined  Uie  portrait,  and  was  as- 
tonished at  the  beauty  of  Maleca,  as 
well  as  the  other  cavaliers  who  sur- 
rounded him,  who  all  said  that  Tuzani 
had  acted  like  a  brave  soldier  and  a 
true  cavalier,  in  revenging  the  death 
of  so  beautiful  a  lady. 

Don  Lope,  considering  the  valour 
of  Tuzani,  raised  him  up,  and  after 
two  or  three  oaths,  said  to  the  prince, 


**This  soldier  is  very  well  justified 
in  what  he  has  done  ;  he  has  done 
nothing  for  which  he  should  suffer 
death.  And  if  your  highness  will 
liberate  and  restore  him  his  arms,  I 
will  be  happy  to  take  him  into  my 
own  company ;  for  I  vow  to  God,  if 
iany  one  killed  my  uiistress,  I  would 
not  onlv  kill  the  villain  himself,  but 
his  whole  lineage.** 

The  prince,  to  satisfy  Don  Lope 
and  the  other  officei^,  ordered  the 
Moor  to  be  liberated,  and  his  arms  to 
be  restored. 

"Come,  my  friend,**  said  Don  Lope, 
•*  enrol  yourself  under  my  standard. 
I  love  to  see  such  soldiers  as  you  are, 
there;  and  in  order  that  you  may 
serve  me  more  willincly,  I  will  take 
care  of  this  picture  of  your  mispress, 
and  get  it  framed,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  saved  from  any  danger  of 
being  injured.** 

««i  know  well,"  replied  TuzanL 
**  O  hero  of  your  age  I  that  you  win 
be  henceforward  the  master  of  my  for- 
tune, good  or  bad  ;  but  it  seems  tiiat 
I  lose  my  mistress  a  second  time.  I 
will  serve  you  faithfully  as  a  good 
and  loyal  soldier,  if  the  loss  of  this 
picture  wiU  not  precipitate  my  death.** 

Don  Lope,  how  mew  how  impos. 
isible  it  was  to  combat  a  notion  of  that 
kind,  and  fearing  tiiat  the  loss  of  the 
portrait  would  cause  the  soldier  a 
fatal  melancholy — «*Here,*'  said  he, 
*•  preserve  your  consolation,  and  re- 
mdn  near  me — ^t  am  sure  of  having  in 
you  a  valiant  friend.** 

Then  Tuzani  assumed  the  name  of 
Ferdinand  de  Figueroa,  and  attached 
himself  altogether  to  the  service  of 
Don  Lope,  and  was  with  him  at  tiie 
battle  of  Lepanto,  and  in  all  his  other 
engagements.* 

§uch  is  Uie  story  on  which  the 
principal  interest  of  this  play  of  Cal- 
deron's  (Amor  despties  de  la  dfuert^ 
de{)ends.  There  is  an  under  plot 
which  is  less  interesting,  as  well  as 
some  comic  scenes,  both  of  which  we 
have  avoided  in  our  specimens,  as  in- 
terfering with  the  enect  of  Maleca 


*  In  the  **  Guerras  Civiles  de  Granada,^  the  adventores  of  Tuzani  aro  scattered 
over  a  great  many  pages,  in  the  twenty-second  and  twenty-fourth  chafers  of 
that  work.  We  have  availed  ourselves  principally  of  the  abridgment  ^v  ,a  by 
M,  Datnas  Hinard,  in  his  **  Theatre  Espagrnoly'*  Calaeron,  Second  Sirie^  biu  always 
with  a  constant  reference  to  the  original,  introducing  from  it  whatever  appeared  to 
add  to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  narrative.  Of  those  additions,  the  R<fmanc€ 
which  we  have  translated,  and  the  EpUaph,  are  the  principaL 
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and  Tuzani's  history.  It  would  be 
unjust  to  Calderon  not  to  mention 
the  sympathy  and  toleration  which  he 
expresses  throughout  the  play  for  the 
persecuted  Moors.  This  generosity 
(says  his  French  translator)  is  not 
coimned  to  him ;  it  is  common  to  the 
Spanish  dramatists  generally,  and  is 
not  only  creditable  to  the  character  of 
these  poets,  but  to  the  national  cha- 
racter of  their  country  itself. 

THE  BEfTEOTHMENT  OP  TUZANI  AND 
MAUBCA. 

[TA«  scene  repre$ent$  a  beautiful  mountain 
district.  On  the  side  of  a  gentle  hill  are 
seated  Don  Fbrnando  Valor  (Abkn-  ' 
HmKTA}  and  Donna  Isabel  Tuzani 
(Lcdora).  a  crowd  of  Moors  and  mu- 
sicians are  seen  at  a  Utile  distance,^ 

AbENHUHEYA — LiDOEA. 

Aben, — Here  amid  these  fragrant  bowers, 
Twined  of  thyme  and  mountain  heather, 
Where  the  Spring  has  called  together 
The  rich  Cortez  of  her  flowers — 
Where  the  ground  is  overstrown 
With  emerald  leaves  and  buds  of  gold. 
And  our  ravished  eyes  heboid 
The  queenly  Kose  ascend  her  throne — 
Here,  lidora,  thou  canst  rest — 
My  beauteous  spouse — a  tranquil  hour, 
While,  perchance,  sweet  music's  power 
Hay  charm  the  sadness  from  your  hreast. 

Lid. — ^Ah !  my  valiant  lord,  no  narrow 
Fame  for  thee  is  Fate  bestowing. 
Not  alone  for  thee  are  growing 
Victor  oaks  in  Alpi^Jarra ; 
The  laurel,  too,  shaU  bloom  for  thee — 
The  sacred  tree  that  loves  the  plain — 
When  the  waQ  of  conquered  Spain 
ShaU  proclaim  thy  victory. 
No,  my  lord ;  'tis  not  disdain 
Of  your  grandemr,  your  affection. 
Hakes  me  foel  the  deep  dejection 
Weij^iing  on  my  heart  and  hndn ; 
Tis  the  price  at  which  we  buy 
Joy's  divine  but  fleeting  treasure — 
Never  comes  the  light  of  pleasnre 
Bnt  the  shade  of  grief  is  nigh : 
This  alone,  my  lord,  beUeve  me, 
Is  my  secret  cause  of  anguish — 
Tb  for  this  alone  I  languish — 
Tis  for  this  alone  I  grieve  me. 
Thus  changefol  Fate  wHh  power  malign 
Wounds  and  heals  my  donbtmg  breast — 
I  must  be  sad  for  being  bleet — 
And  must  be  blest  for  being  thine. 

Aben — If  such  a  cause  as  this  control  thee, 
And  thou  art  sad  from  too  much  gladness, 
I,  too,  mast  feel  a  joyfol  sadness 
That  I  never  can  console  thee. 
Never  can  this  grief  decay, 
Ne'er  can  cease  this  sweet  dejection. 
Since  your  power  and  my  affoetion 
Must  be  gtUux  every  day. 


But  sing,  stog,  in  notes  of  gladness, 
Sing  the  beauty  of  my  bride, 
Ever  have  been  dose  allied 
Music  and  such  happy  sadness. 

The  musicians  sing. 
There  is  little  need  to  say 
Whose  thou  art,  sweet  joy  diimie, 
Since  'tis  plam  thou  must  be  mine 
By  the  shortness  of  thy  stay. 

[Malec  enters  and  adv€tnces  to  spetik  to 
Abenhuetma.    Tuzani  (DonAlva- 
Bo)  and  Malbca  (Donna  Clara) 
appear  in  the  Moorish  costume  at  op- 
posite sides  of  the  stage,  and  remain 
there  unthout  advancing. 
McdeccL — ^'  There  is  little  need  to  say 
Whose  thou  art,  sweet  joy  divine —   [aside. 
Tuz, — "  Since  'tis  plain  thou  must  be  mine 
By  the  shortness  of  thy  stoy." 

[The  instruments  continue  to pUfff  during 

the  remainder  of  this  scenf. 
Maleca. — ^What  a  strange  and  monmfiil 
feeling 
Has  this  song  awakened  now  1 

Tuz. — At  this  voice,  I  know  not  how, 
Terror  through  my  breast  is  stealing  I 
Maleca. — When  to  treat  about  my  mar- 
riage, 
Hither  came  my  lord  and  fiither— 

Tuz — ^When  I  hoped  Love's  froits  to 
gather. 
After  many  a  sore  miscarriage. 

Maleca. — ^Ah !  my  joy-— the  sweet  notes 

say— 
Tuz. — Ah  I  my  hope,  this  fote  is  thine— 
[Both  sing  with  the  musieicms. 
Tes,  'tis  pUdn  thou  must  be  mine 
By  the  shortness  of  thy  stay. 

Malec. — Since,  my  lord,  the  light  of  Love 
Shineth  through  the  smoke  of  Mars 
As  the  light  of  evening  stars 
Through  the  passing  donds  above— 
I  have  come  to  tell  to  thee, 
That  to-day  I  wed  my  daughter. 
Aben. — Of  the  numy  that  have  sought 
her. 
Who  is  then  the  £iivoured  he? 
Malec. — ^Tuzani,  lidora's  brother. 
Aben. — Ah  1  thou  hast  sdected  duly 
Since  I  know  how  long  and  truly 
They  have  been  faithful  to  each  other. 
For  them  Love  shines  not  dark  or  dim. 
Nor  yet  a  doubtful  fate  doth  give — 
He  without  her  can  never  live. 
And  she  must  perish  without  him. 
Where  are  they  both  ? 

[TuzANi  and  Kaleca  approach, 
Maleca, —  Behold  me  here, 

Glad  at  thy  feet. 

Tuz. —  And  I  am  thus 

Proud,  that  yon  stretch  your  hand  to  us. 
Aben. — Come,  let  my  arms  embrace  ye 
near; 
And  since  the  sacred  Alcoran 
(Beneath  whose  law  we  aU  unite) 
Prescribes  alone  this  marriage  rite, 
That  to  the  woman,  by  the  man, 
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Some  bridal  gifts  presented  be» 
Thus,  Tozani,  some  gifts  of  thine 
Give  to  fifaleca,  the  divine. 

Tuz, — ^Ah !  they  are  all  too  poor  for  thee ; 
For  thou  art  such  a  peerless  one — 
Brightest  of  aU  that  brightest  be — 
That  to  give  diamonds  imto  thee 
Is  to  give  light  unto  the  son. 
Here  is  a  Cupid  all  complete. 
Arm'd  with  his  bow  and  arrows  keen, 
And  yet  the  conquered  god  is  seen 
To  kneel  submis^ve  at  thy  feet. 
Here  is  a  string  of  pearis,  to  twine 
Around  thy  beauteous  neck  of  snow — 
Tears  of  the  Dawn,  which  yet  must  flow 
To  find  her  face  outshone  by  thine. 
Here  is  an  eagle  fair  to  see, 
Of  emerald  green — hope's  fitvourite  hue — 
That  bird  abne  that  dares  to  view 
The  undonded  sun,  will  gaze  on  thee. 
Tins  ruby  chain  perchance  thon'lt  wear 
Amid  thy  tresses  dark  and  smooth — 
I  need  it  not ;  my  chams,  in  sooth. 
Are  thy  sweet  smiles  and  curling  hair. 

And  these  memorials  may but  no, 

I  cannot  ask  so  cold  a  lot — 

If  thy  own  heart  recall  me  not 

To  these,  that  bhss  I  would  not  owe. 

Maleca — ^Tuzani,  tiiese  gifts  I  take, 
And,  grateful  for  thy  love,  I  vow 
To  prize  them  all  my  lifis,  as  now, 
And  keep  and  wear  them  for  thy  sake. 

Lid,--Ajid  I  congratulate  you  both 
Upon  the  happy  vows  youVe  plighted. 

Malec. — Come,  let  theur  hands  be  now 
united — 
The  sweet  reward  of  hearts  not  loth. 

Tuz,^Ah  I  dearest,  at  thy  feet  I  lie_ 

Maleca, — ^Nay,  let  my  arms  henceforward 
be 
A  lasting  chain  for  love  and  thee. 

Tuz.— And  I  am  blest ! 

Maleca. —  And  so  am  I ! 

{_At  the  moment  that  their  hands  meet^  a 
sound  of  drums  is  heardy  at  which 
there  is  an  universal  exclamation  of 
evrprise,"] 

Malec. — ^No   Moorish  tabours  give  the 
sound. 
The  startling  sound  that  hither  comes ; 
Ku !  'tis  the  beat  of  Spanish  drums 
That  thunders  through  the  mountains  round. 

Tuz, — ^Alas !  this  sound  forebodeth  woe. 

Aben, — Stop  the  bridal  till  we  see 
What  this  novelty  may  be. 

Tuz, — My  lord,  and  hast  thou  yet  to 
know 
That  there  can  be  nothing  newer. 
Nothing  stranger  now  than  this — 
That  my  heart  can  feel  a  bliss 
Ever  fated  to  endure  ? 
Scarcely  on  my  heart  and  lips 
Hope's  bright  stm  ontbeams  again, 
When  the  dusky  arms  of  Spain 
Hides  its  light  in  dark  eclipse ! 

[Alcuzcuz  (the  Gracioso  of  the  play) 
here  enters,  and  in  the  peculiar  gih^ 


berish  or  broken  Spanish,  that  princi- 
pally constitutes  the  humour  of  kis 
character,  announces  the  advance  of 
the  Spanish  forces,  Abenhustma 
orders  the  Moorish  captains  to  their 
several  posts — ^Malbo  to  GaJerOy 
TuzANi  to  Gabia  ;  he  himself  rematn" 
ing  at  Berja,  By  degrees  all  leave 
the  stage,  exeeptMAUSCA  and  Tuzaki.] 
Maleca, — ^Ah,  there's  little  need  to  say 
Whose  thou  art,  sweet  joy  divine  I 

TStz, — Since  tis  plain  thou  must  be  mine, 
By  the  shortness  of  thy  stay ! 

Maleca Joys,  alas  I  too  eariy  doomed. 

Dying  ere  theur  birth  was  known. 

Tuz, — ^Roses  plucked  ere  they  were  blown, 
Sweet  flowers  wither'd  ere  they  bloomed. 
Maleca, — So  enfeebled,  so  prostrated. 
That  a  breath  has  laid  you  low. 

Tuz ^What  thou  art  my  heart  doth 

know; 
Vahi  my  lips  aloud  aboold  state  it. 

After  some  more  passionate  excla- 
mations of  this  kind,  and  lamentations 
on  the  fate  that  divided  them  at  the 
very  moment  of  their  betrothment, 
the  lovers  are  obliged  to  separate. 
Tuzani  promising,  as  the  distance  was 
only  two  leagues,  to  come  every  night 
from  Gabia,  where  he  was  stationed, 
to  Galera,  where  Maleca  remained,  on 
a  visit  to  his  affianced  bride* 


TBB  DEATH  OF  MAUBCA. 

[^Scene,  Galera.    Tuzani  enters."} 

Tuz. — ^Through  these   flames  that  rise 
like  mountains, 
Tfairough  this  sea  of  blood  advancing. 
Treading  upon  prostrate  corses ; 
Fondest  love  has  led  me  hither. 
To  the  house  of  my  Maleca. 
Ah !  I  And  it  torn  and  shattered. 
Victim  of  a  double  ruin — 
Fire  and  sword  have  fallen  upon  it ! 
But,  mv  bride,  my  bride,  where  art  thou  ? 
If  thou  rt  lost,  let  sorrow  make  me 
Quick  to  die,  as  slow  to  aid  thee. 
Where  art  thou,  my  loved  Maleca  ? 
Ah,  my  eyes  discover  nothing ! 

Maleca  (within^.^^mMaa  I  alas ! 

Tuz. —  These  monrnfol 

accents. 
Which  the  wind  around  me  scatters — 
Sad  complaints  obscurely  spoken, 
Bitter  sighs,  too  well  repeated, 
Pierce  my  breast  like  lightning  flashes 
Ah !  was  ever  such  affliction  V 
By  the  glimmering  light  arising 
From  the  half-expiring  embers, 
I  behold  a  woman  lying 
With  her  blood  the  fire  allaying. 
Ah !  it  is--it  is  Maleca— 
O  sacred  heavens  I  bestow,  in  pity, 
life  on  her,  or  death  on  me. 
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[JTe  enters,  and  returns  %rith  Malega 
t»  kis  arms.  Her  hair  hangs  loosely 
about  her,  the  blood  flows  from  her 
tpound,  and  she  is  but  hcdf  dressed,"] 

Maleea, — Spanish  soldier,  in  whose  bosom 
Cruelty  nor  pity  dwelleth — 
Pl^,  since  thy  hand  has  struck  m&— 
Crodty,  since  deaUi  still  tairies— 
Plunge  again  thy  mnrderoos  weapon 
In  my  breast— 'twill  be  less  cruel 
Than  to  leave  me  thus  suspended 
Twixt  your  cruelty  and  pity. 

Tuz, — ^Fair  but  most  unhappy  being ! 
Thou,  a  goddess  in  thy  beau^, 
Thou,  a  mortal  in  thy  griefSf, 
Since  diyinest  natures  ever 
Taste  of  earthly  pangs  as  weU — 
He  who  in  his  arms  doth  hold  thee, 
Does  not  seek  to  take  thy  life. 
Ah,  to  save  that  life  he*d  rather 
Lose  his  0¥m  a  thousand  times. 

Maleea, — ^By  these  accents  I  discover 
That  thou  art  of  Moorish  blood. 
If  my  sex,  my  sorrow  move  thee 
Whh  a  double  power  to  pity — 
Grant  one  fkvour  for  the  two. 
In  Gabia  is  Alcaide, 
Tnami,  my  dearest  husband ; 
Thither  hasten  thou  to  seek  him — 
And  this  last  embrace  I  give  Uiee, 
Bear  him  fkithftilly  firom  me ; 
TeU  him  that  his  bride,  lialeca. 
Bathed  and  weltering  in  her  blood, 
By  a  Spaniard's  hand  ou^Mured ; 
By  a  Spaniard,  more  ambitious 
Of  her  jewels  than  of  honour, 
Died  this  day  in  kst  Galera. 

Tuz, — ^The   embrace   which  thou   hast 
given  me. 
It  is  needless  that  I  cany 
To  your  husband ;  fbr,  idas ! 
End  of  all  his  dreams  and  rapture  I 
He  himself  is  here  to  take  it. 

Maleea, — Ah!  this  voice  so  well  remem- 
bered— 
Voice  of  one  so  dearly  loved — 
Sends  new  breath  into  my  bosom. 
Makes  my  death  supremely  happy. 
Let  me  once  again  embrace  the& — 
Let  me  die  within  thy  arms.  [Dies, 

Tux, — Oh,  how  much  that  man  b^yed 
his 
Ignorance  of  human  nature ; 
&  who  said  that  love  doth  ever 
Blend  tm  separate  lives  in  one  I 
If  such  miraclflB  were  real, 
Neither  I  would  now  be  living. 
Nor  wouldst  thou  be  lying  dead. 
Since,  indeed,  this  very  moment. 
Thou  by  living,  I  by  dying. 
Were  our  destinies  alike! 
Heavens,  that  witness  my  affliction, 
Mountains,  that  behold  my  anguish. 
Birds,  that  hear  my  sad  complainings, 
FUmee,  that  see  my  bosom's  sorrow. 
Why,  oh !  why  have  ye  permitted 
That  tlie  bric^itost  lis^  is  daikened— 


That  the  foirest  flower  has  perished. 
That  the  sweetest  breath  has  fidled  ? 
Bfen,  whoVe  known  love's  sacred  i 
Aid  me  in  this  deep  affliction. 
Tell  me,  in  this  hour  of  woe. 
What  is  he  to  do,  the  lover. 
Who,  the  night  he  oomes  to  visit 
His  adored,  espoused  lady. 
Hoping  to  receive  the  guerdon 
Of  his  long  and  foithful  love, 
finds  her  in  her  young  blood  lying  ? 
Sweetest  lily  ever  pictured 
On  a  perilous  enamel  I — 
Purest  gold  that  ever  brightened 
In  the  crucible  of  grief  !—>- 
What  ought  he  to  do,  the  mourner. 
Who  his  bridal-bed  beholdeth 
Changed  into  a  mournful  tomb. 
And  the  goddess  he  expected 
Lying  there  a  pallid  corse  ? 
But — ^no,  no — ^3rou  will  not  answer ; 
Aid  nor  counsel  will  you  give. 
If  grief^  in  such  a  dire  miSfortune, 
W&  not  prompt  a  man  aright, 
Vain  is  all  advice  or  counsel 
O  mountain  of  the  Alpnjarra ! — 

0  theatre  of  coward  slaughter  !— 
Scene  of  the  most  vile  transaction — 
Field  of  the  most  shameful  conquest. 
And  the  most  degraded  glory — 
Never,  never  have  your  mountains — 
Never,  never  have  your  valleys. 
Seen,  amid  your  pointed  summits — 
Seen,  along  your  floweiy  margins — 
One  so  fiur  and  so  unhappy ! 

But  of  what  avails  compliUning, 
What  avails  my  lamentation, 
If 'tis  lost  hi  idle  air? 

[Enter  Abenuubyma,  Lidora, 
and  Moors, 

Aben, — ^Though,   with   tongues   of  fire, 
Galera 
Called  us  from  aliur  to  aid  her. 
We  have  come  too  late. 

LiiL —  In  ashes 

See  her  squares,  and  streets,  and  buildings, 
And  the  red  flames  pyramidal 
Seem  to  rise  unto  the  stars. 

Tuz, — Do  not  wonder — do  not  tremble 
That  your  steps  have  been  too  tardy — 

1  myself  have  come  too  late ! 

Aben, — Oh!   what   words   of  mournful 
boding. 

Lid, — Oh  I  what  terror  is  impending  ? 

^(«ii.— -What  is  this? 

Tio.—  It  is  the  greatest 

Pain,  it  is  the  deepest  sorrow. 
The  calamity  most  cruel. 
The  misfortune  most  profound. 
'TIS  to  see  expire  before  you, 
In  a  way  so  sad  and  mournful. 
Her  you  love.     Ah !  this  in  truth 
Is  all  sorrows  in  one  sorrow — 
Is  the  summit  of  misfortune — 
Is  the  grief  of  eveiy  grief. 
My  Maleea  (ah !  my  sorrow. 
How  oanst  thoa  prwdahn  the  tidings  ?)—. 
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Hy  Maleoa,  my  betrothed, 

Is  the  cone  so  pale  and  bloody, 

Coldly  lying  at  thy  feel ! 

A  treacherons  hand,  a  burning  brand, 

Plunged  within  her  glowing  bosom. 

And  the  flame  of  life  extinguished ! 

Who  will  not  behold  with  wonder 

Fire  extinguished  thus  by  fire, 

And  the  precious  gem  of  life 

By  the  sharp  steel  cleft  asunder  ? 

You  can  every  one  bear  witness 

Of  this  sacrilegious  outrage ; 

Of  this  cruel  wrong — this  horror — 

This  most  costly,  bitter  trial 

Of  fatality  and  love. 

Be  ye  witnesses,  henoeforward, 

Of  my  deep,  und>-ing  vengeance. 

The  most  dreadful,  the  most  noble 

That  the  world  has  ever  entered 

In  her  chronicles  of  jaspar — 

In  her  monuments  of  bronze. 

Here,  before  this  lifeless  beauty — 

This  weak  flower — this  fragile  rose — 

Who  at  length  doth  die  a  wonder. 

As  a  wonder  she  was  bom — 

Here,  with  unavailing  homage. 

Bending  at  her  flset,  I  vow 

For  her  death  eternal  vengeance ! 

And  ^ce  this  Galera  (trulv 

Well  it  meriteth  the  name  !)• 

Founders  in  this  purple  sea. 

And,  *mid  flames  that  rise  around  it. 

Threatens  to  sink  headlong  downward 

From  this  peak  to  yonder  vales — 

Sinoe  the  Spaniards  have  departed. 

So  that  the  faint,  distant  beating 

Of  their  drums  now  reach  us  not — 

I  shall  follow  in  their  footsteps, 

Till  I  find,  amid  their  army. 

Him,  the  wretch,  that  slew  my  bride — 

At  the  least  his  life  shall  answer 

My  revenge,  if  not  her  death ! — 

That  the  fire  that  saw  the  murder — 

That  the  world  which  knew  *twas  done — 

That  the  trembling  wind  that  listened — 

That  the  fortune  that  allowed  it — 

That  the  Heavens  which  thi^  permitted — 

Men,  and  beasts,  and  birds,  and  fishes — 

Sun,  and  moon,  and  flowers,  and  stars — 

Fire,  and  air,  and  earth,  and  water — 

May  learn,  may  know,  may  publish  ibrth. 

May  see,  observe,  and  comprehend, 

That  within  a  Moorish  heart. 

That  within  a  Moorish  bosom. 

Love  snrviveth  after  death  I 

\_H€  nukes  <mt, 

THE  REVENQB  OF  TUZANI. 

[TuzAif I  having  •rrived  at  the  camp  of  Dov  Joan 
OF  Austria,  ditgnited  u  %  Spanlth  •oldler,  oom- 
mence*  his  ■euch  for  the  murderer  of  Malbca. 
He  it  ftartlcd  at  seetng  the  eoUar  of  peerle  which 
he  had  presented  to  hU  betrothed,  ronnd  the  neck 
of  the  Prince  himeelf;  it  having  been  presented  to 
him,  a  ihort  time  before  the  arrival  of  Tvzasi,  by 


PoN  LOPB  Di  FiomoA,  who  had  obtaiatd  it 
flrora  a  soldier,  who  had  himeelf  won  It  b7  gam- 
bling. Several  eoldien  enter,  dlqmtlng  about  % 
diamond  Cnpid,  which  had  aUo  been  ttakad  at  the 
gaming-table.  Tczajti  ii  reqneited  to  act  as  um- 
pire between  them.  He  inqnirea  how  the  ornament 
came  into  their  poeeeaeion.  They  are  about  con- 
ducting him  to  the  penon  fhun  whom  they  received 
it,  when  Oabcia  enters,  deftnding  himself  troia 
•everal  soldiers.  Ti)ZA«i,seelngone  man  attacked 
by  so  many,  places  himself  by  his  sida,  and  attacka 
the  ioldiers  in  turn.  They  are  all  placed  under  ar- 
rest. TuzAVt  and  Garcia  are  conducted  to  th« 
same  prison,  when  the  ibUowing  scene  takes  place.] 

TuzANi — Gabgia. 

Gtar, — Since,  indeed,  although  a  stranger, 
Never  serving  thee  in  aught. 
Thou  hast  sdll  beside  me  fought, 
And  snatched  me  firora  the  midst  of  danger — 
Since  thou'st  been  my  life's  salvation. 
Soon  I  hope  (let  this  elate  thee) 
By  my  aid  to  liberate  thee— 
lis  my  only  consolation. 

Tuz, — (jod  preserve  thee  I 

Gar, —  So^  in  fine, 

Do  no^thou,  Hidalgo,  mind 
Being  here  a  while  confined. 
For  tiie  fault  being  only  mine. 
Sooner  than  then:  hands  shall  touch 
A  hair  of  thine,  my  life  shall  pay 
The  debt  I  have  incurred  to-day. 

Tuz. — Indeed,  I  did  expect  as  much ; 
But  know,  I  do  not  waste  a  thought 
Upon  my  being  captured  here. 
I  grieve,  because  I've  lost,  I  fear, 
The  only  object  that  I  sought. 

Gar. — May,  at  least,  the  namo  rqieat 
Of  him  who  saved  my  life  ? 

3Vz.—  Oh !  I 

Am  but  a  soldier,  come  to  try 
And  find  a  man  I  seek  to  meet. 

Gar. — Tour  firiendly  courage  well  deaerres 
That  I  should  tell  you  where  to  go — 
What  is  his  name  ? 

Tuz, —  I  do  not  know. 

Gar, — What  is  the  corps  with  which  he 
serves? 

Tuz. — I  do  not  know  iL 

Gar. —  His  appeaiuoe  ? 

Tuz. — I  do  not  know. 

Gar —  To  find  him,  then, 

Among  so  many  thousand  men 
Methi^  will  need  some  perseverance. 

Tuz.— -And  yet,  an  hour  ago,  without 
My  knowing  what's  his  size  or  name. 
Or  the  corps  with  which  he  came, 
I  had  almost  found  him  out 

Gar. — ^These  enigmas  are  too  great 
For  me  to  gtiess ;  but  be  not  sad, 
For  his  Highness  will  be  glad 
To  serve  and  aid  you,  when  I  state 
The  service  that  to  me  you've  rendered. 
He  owes  me  much,  for,  but  for  me 
It  ne'er  had  been  his  lot  to  see 
Galera's  bastioned  walls  surrendered. 
This  search  between  us  well  divide, 
For,  forced  by  gratitude's  strong  power. 


*  Galera,  the  name  of  the  town  where  those  events  take  place,  aUo  signifiw  a  ^aUt^ 
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In  good  and  erfl,  ftom  tbis  boor 
My  chosen  pUoe  is  at  thy  side. 

Tux. — And  were  you  then,  hidoed,  the 
fizst 
Within  Galera's  walls  to  go? 

Gar, — ^Ah  1  would  to  God  it  were  not  so ! 

Tmz, — ^Why  does  the  memoiy  seem  ac- 
curst ? 

Gar. — Because  from  that  unlucky  hour 
That  first  I  placed  my  foot  therein, 
I  know  not  for  what  deadly  sm, 
Ifisfortune,  with  malignant  power, 
Or  Fate,  or  some  stem  star  malign, 
Or  Retribotion's  wrath,  hfa  shed 
Its  baneful  influence  o'er  my  head. 
And  all  goes  wrong  vrith  me  and  mine. 

Tuz. — Why  art  thou  thus  so  much  dis- 
mayed? 

Gar I  know  not,  if  'twas  not  thf  t  day 

On  which  it  was  my  &te  to  eX&y 
A  young  and  beauteous  Moorish  mtdd. 
Indeed,  just  heaven  can  do  no  less 
Than  strike  me  for  a  deed  so  base, 
Fco*  heaven  was  copied  in  her  face. 

Tux. — Was  she  so  beautiful  ? 

Gar. —  Oh,  yes. 

Tux. — Alas!   unhappy  spouse!   (a$ide) 
But  say, 
How  did  this  chance'? 

Gar. —  'Twas  in  this  way. 

On  a  certain  day  bemg  stationed 
Sentinel  within  a  for^t, 
'Neath  the  thick  o'erhanghig  branches 
Which  diffused  the  gloom  of  midnight 
Down  along  the  sloping  mountains, 
There  I  seized  a  Moorish  prisoner. 
It  were  tedious  to  discover 
How  he  managed  to  deceive  me ; 
Tis  enough  to  say,  he  led  me 
Far  away  'mid  precipices. 
Where  his  shouts  soon  called  together 
All  the  troops  of  Alpujarra. 
Flying,  then,  I  sought  for  shelter 
In  a  deep  and  darksome  grotto, 
Where  the  fotal  mme  was  opened 
Through  the  hollow  rock  soon  after — 
Dreadful  monster,  which  conceiveth 
So  much  fire  within  its  entrails! 
It  was  I  who  first  revealed  it 
To  my  lord,  Don  John  of  Austria ; 
It  was  I  who,  through  the  night-time, 
Guarded  it  from  all  surprises ; 
It  was  I  who  held  the  entrance 
Till  my  comrades  took  possession ; 
It  was  I,  in  fine,  who  entered 
Fnst  amid  the  flaming  dty, 
Like  a  human  salamander. 
Till,  at  length,  I  reached,  by  passhig 
Globes  of  &e,  a  strong-built  mansion. 
Which  was,  without  doabt,  the  fortress 
Of  the  place,  for  thean  the  people 
Were  assembled  in  great  numbers. 
But,  perchance,  you  have  grown  weary 
Of  my  story,  ^twOHL  £fitigue  you 
To  pay  any  more  attention. 

Tuk — I  was  somewhat  absent,  thinking 
Of  my  own  affain — continue. 

Gar, — In  efibct,  I  hurried  onward, 


Fun  of  ai^ger,  full  of  fflry, 
Till  I  reached  the  house  of  Malec, 
Which,  in  fine,  was  all  my  trouble. 
'Twas  the  time  that  round  the  palace. 
Or  the  mansion,  or  the  fortress, 
Don  Lope  di  Figueroa — 
Light  and  honour  of  his  country — 
Had  drawn  up  his  valiant  forces, 
And  the  flames  were  bursting  redly 
From  the  walls,  and  the  Alcaide 
Was  no  more.    And  I,  who  ever 
Seek  for-  prizes  as  for  plaudits — 
Tbougli,  indeed,  rewards  and  honours 
Seldom  can  be  found  together — 
Daringly  ambitious,  onward 
Through  the  halls  and  rooms  I  wandered, 
Till  I  reached  a  little  chamber. 
Last  retreat  of  the  most  lovely 
Moorish  maid  my  eyes  e'er  gazed  on. 
Ah  I  my  words  were  vain  to  paint  her. 
Were  it  even  the  time  for  painting ! 
Confused,  in  fine,  and  sorely  troubled. 
When  she  saw  me,  she  concealed  her 
Down  behind  her  bed's  white  curtains. 
As  if  they,  indeed,  that  moment 
Were  the  curtains  of  a  rampart. 
But  what  mean  these  tears  that  trickle 
Down  your  face  so  pale  and  haggard  ? 

Tuz. — Those,  indeed,  are  hut  mementoes 
Of  a  similar  misfortune. 

Gar. — Do  not  heed  the  lost  occasion. 
What  you  wish  to  find,  believe  me. 
Ton  will  meet  without  your  seeking. 

Tux, — You  speak  truly.    Pray  continue. 

Gar. — I  pursued  her ;  she  was  covered 
With  BO  many  sparkling  jewels, 
With  a  dress  so  rich  and  splendid. 
That  she  seemed  a  bride  expecting 
Her  beloved — not  a  victim 
Waiting  for  the  coming  death-stroke. 
I,  beholdmg  so  much  beauty. 
Wished  to  save  her  life,  provided 
She  would  give  her  heart  as  ransom. 
Scarcely  had  I  dared  to  touch  her 
Snow-white  hand,  when  thus  she  prayed  me : 
**  Christian,  if  you  are  desirous 
More  of  plunder  than  of  gloiy — 
Smce  a  woman's  blood  doth  ever 
Stain  the  sword  man's  blood  doth  brighten — 
Let  your  thirst  be  satiated 
By  these  jewels  that  I  carry ; 
Leave  untouched  my  fSaith,  my  honour ; 
Touch  not  this  poor  breast  that  carries 
Many  mysteries  within  it. 
Which  itself  doth  comprehend  not** 
In  my  arms  I  seized 

r«z.—  Oh!  torture  I 

Pause  a  moment ! — stay ! — detam  thee ! — 
But  what  words  are  these  ?    My  fancy 
Makes  me  use  these  exclamations. 
Pray,  continue  your  narration, 
Though  to  me  'tis  of  no  moment 
Ah !  I  feel  even  more  his  daring 
Thus  to  touch  her,  than  to  kill  her !    [^aside. 

G€ur. — Piercing  cries  aloud  she  uttered 
In  defence  of  lifia  and  honour. 
I  being  now  aware  that  others 
Were  approaching  the  apartment, 
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And  that  one  of  two  rich  oonquoBts  Gar^^JOhl  heavens! 

Which  I  sought,  must  be  abandoned,  TVz.-.  Die,  thoa  traitor! 

Fearing  that  they  both  might  fail  me,  Gar,^-la  it  by  your  hand  I  perish  ? 

Or  that  one  shoidd  be  divided  ISa. — Yes,  for  this  poor  muidered  beauty, 

With  the  soldiers  who  might  enter,  This  sweet  rose  whose  leaves  are  scattered, 

Changing,  in  a  little  moment,  Soul  of  my  life  was  she  when  living, 

Thus  my  love  to  quicker  vengeance  Life  of  my  soul  is  she  this  moment. 

(EasOy  doth  passion  change  from  Tou  are  he  whom  I  was  seeidng  I 

One  extreme  unto  another^,  This  was  the  cause  that  drew  me  thither — 

Hurried  by  some  unknown  fury,  To  revenge  her  outraged  beauty ! 
Frenzied  hy  some  sudden  madness,  Gar,-~~Ah  I  without  my  aims,  to  strike 

Which  impelled  my  arm — (I  know  not  me. 

How  to  tdl  so  base  an  action) —  And  wiUi  treason ! 
I,  removhig  first  a  necklace  Tuz —  Vengeance  never 

Made  of  pearls,  and  many  a  diamond—  Stoppeth  for  such  calculations. 

Leaving  after  them  a  heaven  "Tis  her  husband,  Don  Alvaro 

AU  of  purest  snow,  rose-tmted —  Tuzani,  whose  hand  has  slain  thee. 
Plunged  my  sword  witUn  her  bosom.  Gar, — Ah  1  why  hast  thou  given  me  fife 

Tkz. — ^Was  the  stroke  like  tliis,  assassin  ?      When  *twas  thy  fete  to  give  me  death ! 
[^Drcaps  otU  a  dagger,  and  stabs  him,  [Dies. 


THE  BEAPEB  8   SONG. 

The  sheaves  are  all  gathered^  the  reaping  is  done, 
O !  who  are  so  joyous,  so  happy  as  we  ? 
The  last  stook  away  to  the  haggard  is  gone» 
And  the  pipe  calls  us  off  for  a  cUmce  on  the  lea. 
Then  come>  dearest  Kate,  be  my  partner  to-night, 
Tho'  the  8un*8  golden  glory  be  quenched  in  the  sea, 
The  amber  moon  shines  with  a  mellower  lights 
A  ray  that  is  dearer  to  ihee,  lov^  and  me. 

Lo !  the  flow'ret*  that  folded  its  petals  all  day. 
Now  opes,  that  the  night  lamp  is  hung  in  the  sky. 
Like  it,  put  thy  coyness  and  blushes  awa^r. 
And  rival  night's  queen  by  the  li^ht  of  tmne  eye ; 
For  dim  is  the  glor^  of  moon  and  of  star. 
And  sad  is  the  music  of  tabor  and  song. 
And  weary  the  time  while  ^m  thee,  loye,  a£ur. 
To  whom  every  pulse  of  this  heart  doth  belong. 

The  Arcadiansf  of  old  deem'd  their  goddess  spell-bound. 
By  some  wizard  of  earth,  when  edip^  from  their  sight. 
And  with  cymbal  and  drum,  bade  tneir  valleys  resound. 
To  dissolve  the  dark  spell  with  their  torches*  red  light. 
Reversed  is  the  magic,  my  soddess,  with  thee ; 
No  shadow  has  e'er  on  thy  &r  brow  been  planted— 
No  veil  o*er  those  orbs,  so  bewitching  to  me. 
For  thou  art  the  sorceress — ^I  the  enchanted. 

But  come — if  you  will — ^weave  new  charms  round  this  heart 

For  me,  I  now  feel  that  retreat  is  in  vain. 

Enchantress  I  exert  all  the  power  of  thine  art» 

But  break  not  the  spell — 'twere  anguish  and  pain. 

Then  come,  dearest  Kate,  be  my  partner  to-night, 

Tho'  the  sun's  golden  glorjr  bo  quenched  in  the  sea. 

The  amber  moon  shines  with  a  mellower  light, 

A  ray  that  is  dearer  to  thee,  love,  and  me.  J.  O.  B. 

*  The  night-flowering  cactus — ^it  blows  only  when  tho  moon  is  at  the  full,  for  one 
night,  and  closes  again  before  morning. 

^  The  Arcadians  worshipped  tho  moon,  ai  d  whenever  an  eclipse  occurred,  believ- 
ing her  bewitched,  beat  dnuns  and  cjrmbals,  and  lighted  torches,  to  ease  her  labors. 
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THE   NUN   AND   TH£   CABDINAL.* 


AN   BIBTOSICAL  8KXT0B  OF  TUX  TIMES  OF  TBK  OBLBARS  BEOBKCY. 


In  the  last  years  of  Louis  XIV.,  when 
the  hypocritical  piety  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon  had  rendered  devotion  fa- 
shtonahle^  and  had  restored  to  the 
Tartuffes  the  influence  of  which  they 
bad  been  deprived  by  the  satire  of 
Moliere,  there  resided  in  a  dilapidated 
obmteaa  near  Grenoble,  a  family  named 
Guerin,  which^  in  spite  of  straitened 
circamstancesy  maintained  all  its  pre- 
tensions to  gentility,  and  took  the  title 
of  De  Tencin,  from  the  moderate  es- 
tate on  which  thev  vegetated  rather 
than  lived.  The  family  consisted  of 
a  vridowed  mother,  two  sons,  and  four 
daughters,  two  of  whom  were  mar- 
riageable. The  eldest  son  obtained  a 
diplomatic  situation  ;  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter married  a  rich  financier ;  the  se- 
cond son,  called  the  Abbe  de  Tencin, 
was  destined  to  enter  the  church ;  and 
the  second  daughter^  Claudine  de 
Tencin,  was  warned  by  her  mother 
to  procure  a  husband  within  twelve 
months,  or  else  to  prepare  herself  for 
a  convent. 

Claudine^  though  pretty,  was  poor» 
and  dowries  were  as  great  objects  of 
consideration  in  Grenoble  as  they  were 
in  Paris ;  moreover,  she  had  a  decided 
taste  for  contradiction  and  repartee, 
so  as  to  be  called  Mademoiselle  Nermi 
throughout  the  countrv,  from  her  ha- 
bit of  always  replying  m  the  negative. 
Her  brother  the  abbS  was  notorious 
for  assenting  to  everybody,  and  was, 
in  consequence,  admitted  to  every  ta- 
ble where  flattery  would  pass  as  cur- 
rent com  in  payment  for  food.  Not- 
withstanding this  difference  of  dispo- 
sition, the  brother  and  sister  were 
warmly  attached  to  each  other,  and 
bad  vowed  to  share  any  benefits  which 
fortune  might  have  in  store  for  them. 
Both  had  boundless  ambition:  the 
abb^  aspired  to  the  highest  dignities 
of  the  church  ;  Claudine  more  vaguely 
fixed  her  hopes  on  acquiring  politicid 


influence,  either  as  a  wife  or  a  mis- 
tress. 

The  alternative  presented  by  the 
mother  alarmed  Claudine ;  she  repre- 
sented its  injustice,  if  she  was  to  re- 
main in  the  country,  where  no  eligible 
partner  was  likely  to  appear.  Madame 
yielded  to  the  reasoning,  and  removed 
for  a  season  to  Grenoble,  where  Clau- 
dine was  presented  to  fashionable  so- 
ciety, in  a  robe  made  from  her  mother's 
well-preserved  wedding-«>wn.  At  her 
first  nail  she  captivated  M.  de  Chan- 
dennier,  a  voung  man  of  good  family 
and  tolerable  fortune.  He  was  the 
cousin  of  the  Marquis  de  Chandenmer, 
of  the  ancient  house  of  Rochechouart> 
whose  obstinata  resistance  to  Cardinal 
Mazarin,  and  voluntary  exile  from 
court,  are*now  almost  forgotten,  though 
they  were  deemed  the  most  extraordi- 
nary instance  of  personal  independence 
under  the  despotic  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  marquis  was  the  first  captain  of 
the  household  troops,  and  was  highly 
respected  for  his  valour,  talents,  and 
singular  probity.  These  qualities  did 
not  suit  Mazarin ;  he  wished  to  have 
a  more  flexible  officer,  who  would  im- 
plicitly obey  his  commands,  without 
inquiring  too  nicely  into  the  morality 
or  legality  of  his  injunctions.  Maza- 
rin commanded  Chandennier  to  sell  his 
commission  to  M.  de  Nouilles,  who^ 
without  waiting  for  the  marquis's  con- 
sent, assumed  at  once  the  functions  of 
his  post.  Chandennier  refused  to  send 
in  his  resignation,  or  to  accept  the 
purchase-money ;  he  was  arrested  and 
imprisoned  in  the  Castle  of  Loches^ 
where,  as  he  was  known  to  be  poor» 
it  was  hoped  that  he  might  be  starved 
into  submission.  The  marquis,  how- 
ever, lived  contentedly  on  the  prison 
allowance,  receiving,  however,  occa- 
sional presents  of  better  provuions  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Loches,  who  ho- 
noured his  spirit,  and  detested  the 


•  St.  Simon's  Memoirs  have  supplied  the  greater  part  of  the  incidents  in  this 
sketch,  but  we  have  also  consulted  Duclos,  VUlars,  and  the  **  Gallery  of  Female 
Portraits,"  by  Paul  de  Musset.  ' 
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cardinal.  Two  years  elapsed^  during 
'which  the  prisoner  made  no  complaint, 
and  offered  no  sign  of  submission.  At 
length  the  court,  ashamed  of  its  own 
violence,  granted  him  his  freedom,  but 
at  the  same  time  banished  him  from 
Paris.  It  was  notified  to  him  that  the 
price  of  his  commission  was  ready  to 
be  paid  whenever  he  chose  to  accept 
it,  and  that,  so  soon  as  he  signed  a  re- 
ceipt for  the  money,  he  would  be  re- 
stored to  royal  favour.  Chandennier 
was  as  obstinate  in  exile  as  he  had 
been  in  prison  ;  it  was  hoped  that  le- 
niency would  have  a  better  effect  than 
severity,  and  he  was  permitted  to  re- 
turn to  Paris.  Still  unsubdued,  he 
went  to  reside  in  a  small  cottage  near 
Sainte  Genevieve,  and  gave  himself  up 
to  devotion.  This  suggested  the  last 
attempt  to  overcome  his  obstinacy; 
his  confessor  was  induced  to  represent 
to  him  that,  in  justice  to  his  creditors, 
he  ought  to  accept  the  purchase-mo- 
ney of  his  commission,  and  apply  it  to 
the  payment  of  his  debts.  Chandennier 
80  far  yielded,  as  to  have  an  interview 
with  the  younger  Nouilles,  who  had 
succeeded  to  the  disputed  post  on  the 
death  of  his  father>  but  no  agreement 
could  be  arrived  at ;  to  the  last  hour  of 
his  life,  the  Marquis  de  Chandennier 
retained  his  titular  rank  as  first  cap- 
tain of  the  royal  guards. 

M.  de  Chandennier,' the  hero  of  the 
ball  at  Grenoble,  was  said  to  have  in- 
herited his  cousin's  noble  qualities — 
the  marquis,  indeed,  had  nothing  else 
to  bequeath — he  was  preparing  to  vi^it 
Paris  in  search  of  fortune,  when  he 
was  caught  hy  the  fair  form  and  lively 
wit  of  Claudine  de  Tencin.  He  at  first 
meditated  nothing  more  than  a  little 
flirtation  with  the  rustic  beauty,  whom 
he  hoped  to  dazzle  and  overawe  by  his 
superior  knowledge  of  the  world,  but 
he  soon  found  that  he  was  beaten  with 
his  own  weapons  ;  long  before  the  ball 
had  concluded,  Chandennier  had  aban- 
doned all  his  plans  of  a  wealthv  mar- 
riage, for  love  and  a  cotti^e  with  the 
beauty  of  Grenoble.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  ball,  as  Claudine  and  her  mother 
were  about  to  return  home  in  their 
modest  carriage,  the  gallant  lover  of- 
fered the  services  of  his  footmen  to 
light  them  with  flambeaux  to  the  gates 
of  the  city.  Claudine  yielded  to  her 
natural  instinct,  and  without  any  re- 
flection replied — "  No,  sir,  we  thank 
you,  our  servant  knows  the  way." 


This  unexpected  repulse  discoiuraged 
the  lover,  but  he  sought  to  gain  the 
favour  of  her  brother,  and  he  invited 
the  abbe  to  a  supper,  where  the  most 
fashionable  young  men  of  Grenoble 
were  assembled* 

Among  the  guests  was  a  young 
financier,  of  more  wealth  than  wit. 
Enraged  at  finding  himself  eclipsed 
in  conversation  bv  a  poor  abbe,  he 
began  to  mock  the  mean  dress  and 
poverty  of  Tencin.  The  abbe  de- 
fended himself  with  so  much  wit,  that 
the  rest  of  the  company  ranged  them- 
selves on  his  side ;  and  when,  with  a 
triumphant  joke,  he  asked  the  finan- 
cier to  lend  him  ^^e  hundred  pistoles 
on  his  note  of  hand,  all  present  in- 
sisted that  the  wealthy  blockhead 
should  comply,  under  pain  of  personal 
chastisement.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing, Claudine  received  a  letter  from 
her  brother,  enclosing  half  the  sum 
be  had  so  strangely  gamed,  declaring 
that  with  the  rest  he  would  go  to 
Paris  in  search  of  fortune,  and  advis- 
ing her  to  lose  no  time  in  coming  to 
an  arrangement  with  her  suitor. 

Claudine  had  already  repented  her 
refusal  of  her  lover's  proffered  polite- 
ness ;  she  had  even  gone  the  length  of 
inviting  him  to  pay  her  a  visit,  when- 
ever his  taste  led  him  to  make  a  tnttX 
excursion.  Five  or  six  days  after  the 
ball,  it  was  announced  that  a  brilliant 
band  of  cavaliers  was  approaching  the 
dilapidated  castle  of  the  Tenoins  ;  and 
all  the  preparations  usually  adopted 
by  pride  to  hide  poverty,  were  hastily 
made  for  their  reception.  A  ploughboy, 
in  an  old  livery,  enacted  the  part  of 
porter  ;  the  farm-servants,  unprepared 
by  previous  drill,  were  suddenly  trans- 
formed into  grooms,  ushers,  footmen, 
and  feudal  retainers.  Several  amus- 
ing blunders  were  made — the  porter, 
dazzled  by  the  dresses  of  the  guests, 
exhausted  himself  in  mute  salutations ; 
the  groom  was  so  charmed  with  M. 
de  Chandennier's  horse,  that  be  com- 
pelled the  gentleman  to  tell  him  the 
price  of  the  animal  before  he  assisted 
him  to  dismount ;  and  the  footmen, 
instead  of  marshalling  the  way,  ran 
against  each  other,  and  knocked  their 
heads  together,  so  that  Chandennier 
in  the  end  entered  the  saloon  without 
being  previously  announced. 

Claudine  and  her  mother  had  too 
much  tact  to  notice  the  confusion 
which  the  polite  Chandennier  affected 
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not  to  perceive.  The  topics  of  the 
daj  were  discussed  ;  the  Tencins  had 
recently  received  letters  from  Spain, 
which  enabled  them  to  amuse  their 
guest  with  the  latest  details  respecting 
the  disgrace  of  the  Princess  d'Ur- 
sians.  The  visitor  was  able  to  eluci- 
date the  narrative,  by  relating  the 
scandals  circulated  in  Paris  against 
the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Claudine,  as 
if  she  had  some  secret  foresight  of  her 
future  destiny,  took  a  lively  interest  in 
the  anecdotes  told  of  that  licentious 
prince,  and  was  not  quite  so  much 
shocked  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  her  secluded  education. 

After  some  time,  it  was  proposed 
that  the  gentleman  should  visit  the 
gardens,  accompanied  by  Claudine  and 
her  two  sisters,  the  eldest  of  whom 
was  only  ten  years  of  age.  In  this 
promenade  the  conquest  was  com- 
pleted ;  the  mother,  who  watched  from 
the  windows,  though  she  could  not 
hear  the  conversation,  easily  learned, 
from  the  cavalier's  animated  gestures, 
that  his  heart  was  won. 

Chandennier  was  an  ardent  lover : 
he  frequently  repeated  his  visits  to  the 
De  Tencins,  sent  them  presents  of 
game,  but  could  not  be  induced  to 
make  a  formal  proposal  of  marriage. 
Evil  tongues  soon  began  to  propagate 
scandal.  At  a  later  period,  such  at- 
tentions might  have  passed  unnoticed, 
but  at  this  period  the  piety  and  pru- 
dery of  Madame  de  Main  tenon  reigned 
supreme — the  ladies  of  the  provinces, 
aping  the  manners  of  Versailles,  had 
three  confessors  a-piece,  read  nothing 
but  homilies,  and  were  quite  convinced 
that  society  was  threatened  with  total 
ruin  by  the  profane  levity  of  the  rising 
generation.  The  young  men  of  Gre- 
noble observed  that  Chandennier 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  journey 
to  Paris,  for  which  he  was  at  first  so 
eager ;  his  repeated  rural  excursions 
gave  rise  to  suspicion  ;  and  with  the 
usual  charity  of  provincial  gossip,  it 
was  speedily  decided  that  Claudine 
had  fallen  a  victim  to  vanity  and 
temptation. 

The  tal  e  reached  the  ears  of  the  abbess 
of  theAugustinian  nuns  atMontfleury, 
who  was  distantly  related  to  the  family ; 
she  came  to  the  castle,  and  informed 
Claudine  and  her  mother  of  the  ca- 
lumnies which  had  been  propagated. 
While  the  ladies  were  discussing  this 
delicate  subject,  Chandennier  made  his 


appearance.  Claudine  overwhelmed 
him  with  reproaches,  until  he  offered 
to  silence  scandal  by  immediately  mak* 
ing  her  his  wife.  Though  this  had 
been  the  great  object  of  her  arts  and 
hopes,  she  could  not  resist  the  way- 
wardness of  her  temper :  she  declared 
that  the  lover  should  endure  the  penance 
of  three  months'  delay,  which  she  would 
spend  in  a  convent;  and  she  insisted 
that  the  abbess  should  carry  her  ofr  to 
Montfleury  within  the  hour.  Remon- 
strances were  in  vain.  Claudine,  how- 
ever, feeling  that  she  had  been  a  little 
hasty,  informed  her  lover,  that  if  she 
had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  his 
conduct,  she  would  abridge  the  period 
of  his  penance. 

Chandennier 's  self-love  was  wounded 
by  such  caprice ;  his  friends  in  Gre- 
noble jested  him  on  having  been  the 
dupe  of  a  village  coquette.  Claudine 
soon  perceived  that  his  attachment 
was  cooling,  and,  in  order  to  revive  it, 
she  pretended  to  have  imbibed  a  taste 
for  conventual  life ;  and  when  he 
spoke  to  her  of  his  heart,  she  answer- 
ed with  pious  disquisitions  on  the  state 
of  her  soul.  In  imagination  she  had 
constructed  a  romance^  of  which  she 
hoped  to  be  the  heroine.  A  true  lover 
in  her  view,  so  far  from  being  daunted 
by  obstacles,  ought  rather  to  be  roused 
to  exertion  by  every  new  difficulty.  He 
ought  to  be  prepared  to  escalade  walls, 
to  burst  bars,  to  storm  the  cloister,  to 
tear  his  mistress  from  the  altar,  and 
even  if  she  had  pronounced  conven- 
tual vows,  to  fly  with  her  to  Rome, 
and  wrest  a  dispensation  from  the 
Pope,  by  dint  of  tears  and  supplica- 
tions. Unfortunately  while  poetry  and 
romance  led  the  lady  in  one  direction, 
prose  and  reality  conducted  the  gentle- 
man in  the  very  opposite.  His  ambi- 
tious hopes  returned ;  he  remembered 
his  resolution  to  seek  for  a  wealthy 
wife,  and  recollected  that  Claudine 
had  no  fortune ;  he  thought  that  a 
rustic  beauty  ought  to  have  been  more 
grateful  for  the  proffer  of  his  purse 
and  person ;  and  he  could  not  compre- 
hend Claudine's  high-flown  sentimen- 
tality. Finally,  Chandennier  became 
weary  of  the  romance :  he  wrote  her 
a  letter,  in  which  he  showed  that  he 
clearly  understood  the  nature  of  the 
farce  which  she  was  playing,  declared 
that  he  would  no  longer  be  her  dupe, 
and  bade  her  farewell  in  cold  and  cut- 
ting terms. 
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Having  gratified  bis  self-love  by  tbis 
petty  yengeanoe,  tbe  gentleman  pro- 
ceeded to  Paris*  where  successful  am- 
bition soon  bealed  tbe  pangs  of  mor- 
tified vanity.  He  obtained  higb  office 
in  tbe  court*  married  tbe  daughter  of 
a  wealthy  financier*  and  eventually 
became  the  minister  of  Louis  XV.* 
with  the  title  of  Marquis  de  Rocbe- 
chonart 

This  rupture  grievously  disappoint- 
ed Claudine ;  she  dreaded  to  face  tbe 
reproaches  of  her  mother*  and  the 
laughter  of  the  world.  To  escape 
both*  she  loudly  proclaimed  that  she 
bad  refused  Chandennier*  in  order  to 
devote  herself  to  heaven.  All  tbe 
pious  people  in  the  province  declared 
that  they  were  edified  by  such  a  sacri- 
fice. The  news  reached  Paris*  and 
was  tbe  theme  of  conversation  in  the 
saloons  of  Madame  de  Maintenon ; 
and  her  profession  was  made  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  clergy  and  nobles 
of  the  south  of  France. 

Tbe  beautiful  nun  became  tbe  rage ; 
tbe  parlour  of  tbe  convent  became 
tbe  centre  of  attraction  for  all  the 
pious  and  all  the  fashionable  in  Gre- 
noble and  its  vicinity ;  the  devout  and 
the  dissipated  flocked  thither  together. 
The  nuns  were  deliebted,  and  the  ab- 
bess* who  was  rather  short-sighted* 
believed  that  her  convent  was  about 
to  sanctify  the  whole  kingdom. 

There  was*  however*  some  envious 
people  who  thought  that  such  scenes 
were  not  consistent  with  conventual 
propriety.  They  represented  the  state 
of  the  convent  to  Lecamus*  the  arch- 
bishop of  tbe  diocese.  One  day*  when 
mirth  and  gallantry  were  at  their 
highest  in  the  parlour*  the  door  was 
suddenly  thrown  open*  and  the  grave 
prelate  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  as- 
tonished assembly.  Tbe  crowd  dis- 
persed in  an  instant.  Claudine  com- 
prehended the  crisis*  and  stood  her 
eround  by  tbe  side  of  the  abbess.  Be- 
fore the  archbishop  could  complete 
a  sentence  she  said  : — 

**  My  lord,  I  am  the  only  person 
here  deserving  censure  or  punishment. 
The  abbess  and  nuns  treat  me  as  a 
spoiled  child.  They  think  that  I*  who 
despised  gallantry  when  I  mixed  in 
tbe  giddy  circles  of  fashionable  life* 
can  fear  no  danger  when  sheltered  by 
the  sanctity  of  these  walls.  Believe 
me*  holy  father*  that  freedom  of  con- 
versation is  far  less  likely  to  corrupt 


tbe  heart  than  solitude  and  weari- 
ness." 

'*  Who*  in  tbe  name  of  wonder*  is 
this  little  chatterer  ?"  asked  tbe  sur- 
prised but  mollified  archbishop. 

"1  am  sister  Claudine*  my  lord* 
formerly  Mademoiselle  de  Tencin.  I 
received  the  veil  from  you  some  few 
months  ago*  though  a  very  wealthy 
and  noble  gentleman  proffered  me  his 
heart  and  hand." 

Lecamus  was  a  better  theologian 
than  logician  ;  be  quoted  the  rules  of 
tbe  order*  and  several  long  passages 
from  St.  Augustine*  to  all  of  which 
Claudine  replied  by  clever  appeals  to 
bis  feelings,  until  at  length  tne  arch- 
bishop compromised  tbe  matter,  by 
permitting  the  nuns  to  retain  tiieir 
freedom*  on  condition  of  giving  up 
their  guitars  ,and  mandoUnes,  and 
banishing  romances  from  their  li« 
brary. 

Before  leaving  Montflenry*tbe  arch- 
bishop* however,  warned  Claudine  that 
be  would  bold  her  responsible*  if  any 
scandalous  consequences  followed  from 
the  liberties  be  had  conceded.  She 
replied— 

"  My  lord,  it  would  not  be  just  to 
condemn  me  for  any  such  result  Tbe 
daemon  is  artful  and  crushing ;  should 
be  derive  any  advantage  from  your 
kindness,  we  will  console  ourselves 
with  the  reflection,  that  worse  results 
might  have  followed  from  anger  and 
severity.  Pray  for  us*  that  we  may 
not  be  led  into  temptation." 

Lecamus  was  quite  won  over  ;  be 
left  the  convent  without  pronouncing 
a  word  of  cei^sure ;  and  when  any  of 
bis  more  austere  brethren  remon- 
strated* be  replied,  *'  We  must  leave 
the  poor  young  ladies  a  little  liberty. 
I  know  that  they  will  not  make  a  bad 
use  of  it.  There  is  amongst  them  a 
youthful  model  of  innocence  and  virtue* 
who  has  pledged  herself  for  tbe  con- 
duct of  the  rest." 

Tbe  worthy  archbishop  bad  formed 
a  friendship  for  Claudine*  as  warm  as 
bis  age,  dignity*  and  sacred  profession 
allowed.  He  visited  Montfleury  more 
frequently  than  any  other  convent  in 
bis  diocese ;  he  showed  a  marked  pre- 
ference for  the  sparkling  conversation 
of  bis  lively  favourite ;  be  sanctioned 
the  amusements  which  she  patronised 
by  his  presence  ;  andjightcned  the  pe- 
nances for  slight  breaches  of  conven- 
tual discipline  at  her  solicitation.  Tbis 
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influence  with  the  archbishop  render- 
ed Clmndine  all-powerful  with  the  sis- 
terhood ;  she  wasy  in  fact,  allowed  the 
entire  direction  of  the  convent. 

At  this  period,  "  Fontenelle's  Ec- 
logues" had  spread  a  passion  for  the 
imaginary  sentimentalism  of  pastoral 
life  throughout  France ;  in  every  rank 
of  life  persons  were  anxious  to  become 
shepherds  and  shepherdesses— to  dis- 
cuss the  mysteries  of  love  when  they 
led  their  flocks  to  pasture,  and  to 
recite  pastoral  odes  under  the  shade 
of  the  wide-spreading  beech.  Fon- 
tenelle  himself  happening  to  come  to 
Grenoble,  was  introduced  at  Mont- 
flenry,  and,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
archbishop,  he  presented  a  copy  of  his 
pastorals  to  the  innocent  nuns.  The 
delicious  poetry  turned  their  brains; 
they  regretted  the  vows  which  con- 
fined them  to  a  cloister,  instead  of 
leading  their  flocks  to  pasture  ;  and 
they  bought  a  pet  sheep,  which  they 
soon  crammed  to  death  with  sweet- 
meats. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  con- 
vent lived  a  young  landed  proprietor, 
BL  Destouchesy  who  was  seized  with 
the  pastoral  mania  more  strongly  than 
the  nuns  themselves.  He  roamed 
through  the  flelds  dressed  as  a  shep- 
herd^ reading  or  reciting  favourite 
passages  from  Fontenelle ;  and  some- 
times his  voice  penetrated  into  the 
convent,  and  brought  a  recuse  of 
poetry  from  the  amiable  Claudine. 
M.  Destouches  was  soon  introduced  at 
Montfleury,  and  became  the  most  fa- 
Toured  visitor  of  the  parlour. 

At  this  crisis,  Louis  XIV.  died,  and 
the  profligate  follies  of  the  regency 
commenced.  The  relaxation  of  morals 
was  felt  throughout  France,  and  M. 
Destouches  was  permitted  to  give  a 
pastoral /e/tf,  ending  with  a  display  of 
fireworks,  to  the  nuns  of  Montfleury, 
on  his  own  estate.  The  announce- 
ment of  this  feast  produced  some 
excitement  in  the  province:  remon- 
strances were  addressed  by  a  few  de- 
votees to  Archbishop  Lecamus,  but  he 
could  discover  no  danger  in  pastorals. 
His  secretary,  the  Jesuit  Bongeaut, 
was  equally  unsuspicious ;  and  he  has 
recorded  in  his  correspondence,  with 
great  complacency,  that  the  entertain- 
ment took  place  on  Easter  Monday, 
1716.  The  worthy  Father  Bougeaut 
dwells  with  great  unction  on  the  inno- 
cent enjoyment  of  the  nuns  travestied 


into  shepherdesses ;  but  though  he  was 
present,  and  has  left  a  very  amusing 
account  of  the  pastoral  sports,  he  has 
omitted  some  incidents,  which  we 
hasten  to  supply  from  other  sources. 

The  repast  was  served  under  an  ar- 
bour of  trellis-work,  commanding  an 
extensive  view  of  the  gardens ;  a  cas- 
cade fell  into  a  marble  basin  at  the 
extremity  of  the  parterre,  and  the  per- 
spective was  completed  by  a  grove  of 
linden-trees,  ingeniously  cut  into  the 
form  of  umbrellas.  After  the  feast, 
which  was  attended  by  negro  servants, 
a  rustic  quadrille  was  danced,  in  which 
the  host  took  a  conspicuous  part,  and 
the  company  then,  separating  into 
groups,  promenaded  through  the 
park,  enlivened  by  a  concert  of  in- 
strumental music.  Claudine  was  the 
heroine  of  the  entertainment ;  she  and 
Destouches  discussed  the  mysteries  of 
pastoral  and  Platonic  love  until  sun- 
set,when  the  fireworks  having  engaged 
general  attention,  they  turned  into  a 
shady  walk,  to  indulge  their  inter- 
change of  sentiment  more  freely.  Sen- 
timent soon  gave  place  to  warmer 
emotions ;  Claudine  forgot  her  habits 
of  negation  at  the  moment  they  would 
have  been  most  useful  to  her — she  and 
M.  Destouches  became  more  than 
poetic  lovers,  and  vowed  eternal  at- 
tachment to  each  other. 

In  needs  not  to  tell  how  often  M. 
Destouches  escaladed  the  walls  of  the 
convent,  and  how  he  encountered 
nightly  dangers  to  visit  his  shepherdess 
in  her  monastic  cell.  The  natural 
consequences  followed — Claudine  felt 
that  she  was  about  to  become  a  mother, 
and  she  resolved  to  confide  to  Arch- 
bishop Lecamus  the  secret  of  her 
situation.  It  is  easier  to  conceive 
than  to  describe  the  surprise  and 
horror  of  the  worthy  prelate.  But 
Claudine  retiuned  her  influence  over 
him  ;  she  induced  him  to  inform  Fon- 
tenelle of  the  prosaic  conse<^uences 
produced  by  the  influence  of  his  poe- 
try, and  to  exert  himself  to  procure  a 
dispensation  from  the  pope.  Clement 
XL  was  an  admirer  of  Fontenelle ;  he 
was  also  anxious  to  gain  literary  sup- 
port in  France,  where  the  controversy 
respecting  the  bull  Umgenitus  was 
then  raging.  Claudine  was  named  a 
canoness  in  the  Chapter  of  Neuville, 
near  Lyons,  an  oflice  which  exonerated 
her  from  her  vows  of  poverty  and 
obedience^  but  left  her  bound  to  chas» 
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tity,  for  which  she  had  herself  assumed 
the  pow<»r  of  dispensation.  After 
having  taken  possession  of  her  pre- 
bendy  Claudine  retired  to  a  small  viU 
Ifj^Q  near  Qrenoble,  where,  on  the  2d 
of  January,  1717,  she  gave  birth  to  a 
8pn,who  received  the  name  of  D*  Alem- 
berti(  from  a  small  estate  settled  on 
hinii  by  his  father.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add,  that  this  boy  subse- 
quently attained  European  celebrity, 
as  the  great  mathematician,  D'Alem- 
bertj  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
Encyclopedist  philosophers,  and  Fon- 
tenelle's  successor  as  perpetual  secre- 
tary to  the  French  Academy.  After 
a  short  time,  she  received  evidence 
that  M.  Des touches  was  a  faithless 
lover,  and  this,  united  to  some  mater- 
sal  advice  which  her  mother  is  said  to 
have  given  shortly  before  her  death, 
induced  the  pastoral  canoness  to  set 
out  for  Paris,  with  the  determined 
purpose  of  captivating  the  heart  of  the 
Regent. 

At  the  time  when  the  canoness  de 
Tencin  set  out  for  Paris,  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  regency  was  at  its  height. 
A  fever  of  dissipation  had  turned  every 
brain  :  parties  of  pleasure  were  blend- 
ed witn  parties  in  politics,  and  amorous 
intrigues  were  conjoined  with  treason- 
able conspiracies.  The  Regent,  to  se- 
cure leisure  for  his  criminal  indul- 
gences, had  entrusted  the  entire  admi- 
nistration to  Cardinal  Dubois;  and  the 
cardinal,  or  abbe,  as  he  was  at  this  pe- 
riod, dividing  his  time  between  de- 
bauchery and  the  secret  police,  allowed 
large  arrears  of  business  to  accumu- 
late, which  he  frequently  cleared  off  by 
burning  the  despatches  without  read- 
ing them.  The  sun  rose  on  the  unex- 
tinguished tapers  in  the  Palais  Royal ; 
the  Regent's  daughter  maintained  the 
state  of  a  queen,  and  the  habits  of  a 
courtesan  in  the  Luxembourg ;  the 
city  was  as  profligate  as  the  court. 
Songs,  suppers,  and  assignations  made 
the  entire  sum  of  life.  The  re-action 
against  the  hypocritical  severity  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon's  regime  was 
greater  than  that  which  took  place  in 
England  when  the  profligacy  of  the 
Restoration  superseded  the  stern  reign 
of  Puritanism.  Every  one  lived  in  the 
midst  of  excitement ;  nothing  like 
quiet  or  repose  could  be  found  in  the 
court  or  the  country. 

Her  brother,  the  abbe,  who  had 
already  made  some  progress  in  life. 


introduced  Claudine  to  hi^  friends. 
Fontenelle,  who  had  been  interested 
in  her  past  history,  and  had  some  hope 
of  winning  her  favours,  laboured  to 
bring  her  into  fashion.  She  was  in- 
troduced to  Law  just  as  the  Regent 
was  about  to  place  that  celebrated 
Scotchman  at  the  head  of  the  finances, 
and  it  was  at  her  instigation  that  Law 
consented  to  embrace  the  Catholic 
religion,  and  to  ascribe  the  honour  of 
his  conversion  to  her  brother,  the 
Abbe  de  Tencin.  She  was  soon  in- 
vited to  the  brilliant  assemblies  at  the 
Palais  Royal,  and  after  several  failures, 
at  length  succeeded  in  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  Regent.  He  had  paid 
her  but  little  attention  when  she  was 
first  introduced  at  court,  and  only  no- 
ticed her  when  his  friends,  casually 
discussing  the  beauties  of  a  court-b^, 
awarded  the  preference  to  Madame  de 
Tencin.  He  declared  his  passion,  and 
was  not  allowed  to  languish  in  doubt. 
Fontenelle,  who  half- persuaded  himself 
that  he  was  in  love  with  Claudine,  vi- 
sited her  one  morning;  the  carriage 
was  at  the  door,  and  the  lady  dressed 
in  her  most  alluring  style.  He  spoke 
of  love,  and  was  ridiculed ;  he  asked 
to  be  her  companion  in  her  drive,  and 
was  rejected.  As  she  had  shown  him 
some  attention  the  day  before,  he  was 
both  surprised  and  displeased ;  but  the 
mystery  was  explained  when  he  heard 
her  command  to  the  coachman. 

**  Drive  to  the  Palais  Royal,  and 
set  me  down  at  the  private  entrance.*' 

The  Regent,  at  first,  exhibited 
greater  steadiness  of  attachment  to 
Claudine  than  he  had  ever  manifested 
to  any  of  his  former  mbtresses.  She  be- 
lieved that  her  fortune  was  fixed,  when 
Orleans  publicly  installed  her  as  his 
mistress,  and  she  hoped  to  acquire  the 
same  influence  in  the  state  as  a  Mon- 
tespan  or  a  Maintenon.  She  did  not 
know  the  Regent ;  as  inconstant  as  he 
was  profligate,  he  parted  from  a  mis- 
tress with  as  little  scruple  as  he 
changed  bis  coat ;  and  trained  to  form 
the  most  contemptuous  opinion  of  the 
fair  sex,  he  dreaded  nothing  on  earth 
80  much  as  a  female  politician.  Clau- 
dine hoped  to  overcome  his  inveterate 
indolence — to  induce  him  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  affairs  of  state,  and 
to  convert  her  boudoir  into  a  minis- 
terial saloon. 

One  day  when  the  Regent  visited 
her  at  her  toilette,  she  reproached  him 
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with  his  indo1eDce»  his  disregard  for 

flory,  and  his  neglect  of  the  duties  of 
is  station.  Orleans  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  turn  her  from  the  subject  by 
witty  replies ;  but  at  length  worn  out, 
he  ordered  his  servants  to  throw  open 
the  doors,  and  to  admit  the  entire  cir- 
cle of  his  profligate  compaions.  Clau- 
dine,  half  dressed,  hid  herself  behind  a 
screen,  but  the  Regent  threw  down  the 
screen,  and  sarcastically  introduced 
her  to  his  companions  as  '^a  female 
Plato,  peculiarly  suited  to  become  a 
professor  in  the  University,  or  the 
tutor  of  any  ambitious  youth  who 
wished  to  combine  love  with  politics, 
•  and  sentimentality  with  statistics,  add- 
ing that  he  had  already  received  enough 
of  her  lessons,  and  would  recommend 
her  to  seek  another  pupil." 

Claudine,  though  oitterly  mortified, 
lost  neither  her  wit  nor  her  presence 
of  mind.  Assuming  a  high  tone,  she 
sternly  reproved  the  Regent  for  the 
gross  insult  he  had  offered  her,  and 
declared  that  vice  had  become  so  con- 
genial to  him,  as  to  render  him  intole- 
rant of  the  presence  of  any  virtue. 
Then,  having  made  a  formal  reverence 
to  the  company,  she  retired  with  as 
much  composure  as  if  she  had  been  a 
spectator,  not  an  actor  in  the  scene. 
On  the  stairs  she  met  Dubois,  the  Re- 
gent's powerful  favourite  ;  to  him  she 
briefly  related  what  had  just  happen- 
ed ;  Dubois  at  once  proposed  to  her  to 
take  revenue  by  becoming  his  mis- 
tres8»  assurmg  her  that  he  would  en- 
able her  to  govern  France  in  spite  of 
the  Regent.  The  bargain  was  soon 
concluded,  Claudine  placed  herself  un- 
der the  protection  of  Dubois,  and  was 
permitted  to  enjoy  a  large  share  of  the 
minbterial  authority.  Her  first  care 
was  to  provide  for  her  brother ;  he 
was  entrusted  with  the  delicate  mis- 
sion of  procuring  a  cardinal's  bat  for 
the  impious  and  profligate  Dubois,  and 
his  success  was  rewarded  by  the  rich 
archbishopric  of  Embrun,  which  luck- 
ily fell  vacant  only  a  few  days  before 
the  death  of  his  patron. 

The  scandal  of  this  unworthy  ap- 
pointment was  increased  by  an  inci- 
dent which  took  place  just  before  the 
abbe  undertook  the  mission  to  Rome. 
He  was  accused  of  simony  before  the 

Sarliament,  by  La  Vassiere,  whom  he 
ad  deceived  by  exaggerating  the 
amount  of  revenue  from  the  benefice 
which  he  sold  him.    Believing  that  no 


evidence  existed  against  him,  the  Abbe 
de  Tencin  offered  to  deny  the  charge  on 
oath  ;  but,  as  he  rose  for  the  purpose, 
La  Vassi^re's  advocate  produced  the 
contract  of  sale  in  Tencin's  own  hand- 
writing, and  thus  at  once  convicted  him 
of  simony  and  perjury.  It  required  all 
the  power  of  Dubois  to  shield  his  fa- 
vourite from  the  consequences  of  the 
double  crime  ;  and  he  would  probably 
have  failed,  had  not  the  Abbe  de  Ten- 
cin succeeded  in  purchasing  powerful 
protection  at  Rome,  with  the  money 
given  him  to  procure  a  cardinal's  hat 
for  Dubois.  He  also  persuaded  the 
Pope  that  his  aid  was  necessary  to 
mamtain  the  authority  of  the  Bull 
Unigenitus ;  his  adversary.  La  Vas- 
siere, was  known  to  favour  the  liber- 
ties of  the  Gallican  Church ;  and  at 
Rome,  as  in  the  court  of  Louis  XIV., 
Jansenism  was  deemed  a  worse  crime 
than  Atheism,  while  Jesuitism  was 
deemed  a  sufficient  apology  for  all  the 
vices. 

Claudine  was  exposed  to  a  more  sin- 
gular danger.  Among  those  who 
sought  to  win  her  favours  was  a  coun- 
cillor of  the  royal  court,  named  Lafres- 
naye,  who  spared  no  expense  to  win 
her  affections.  Although  she  gave  him 
no  encouragement,  he  continued  his 
exertions  until  he  had  exhausted  all 
his  fortunes,  and  he  then  presented 
himself  to  her  with  the  strange  de- 
mand that  she  should  consent  to  share 
his  poverty  as  his  mistress.  On  her 
refusal,  he  projected  a  terrible  revenue ; 
presenting  himself  to  her  one  evenm^ 
when  she  was  alone,  he  repeated  his 
demand,  and,  on  her  refusal,  fired  a 
pistol  into  his  breast.  The  servants 
rushed  into  the  room  at  the  sound  of 
the  report,  and  the  dying  man  declared 
that  he  had  been  assassinated  by  Clau- 
dine. On  this  charge  she  was  sent  to 
the  Bastile,  and  detamed  a  prisoner  for 
several  weeks.  Her  innocence,  how- 
ever, was  generally  recognised,  and 
she  was  discharged  without  ever  hav- 
ing been  subjected  to  the  disgrace  of  a 
trial.  Fontenelle  made  gre&t  exertions 
to  obtain  Claudine's  liberation ;  in 
fact,  he  was  himself  interested  in  the 
charge  for  the  suicide  stated  as  the 
chief  cause  of  her  hatred  that  he  had 
surprised  her  in  the  arms  of  the  philo- 
sopher some  months  before.  This  was 
strenuously  denied  both  by  Fontenelle 
and  the  lady,  and  it  is  not  a  very  pro- 
bable  tale.     Fontenelle   was  at  this 
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time  in  his  sixty-ninth  year^  and  was 
one  of  the  most  qaerulous  hypochon- 
driacs of  the  age. 

After  Uie  death  of  Duhois,  Madame 
de  Tencin  devoted  all  her  energies  to 
securing  the  promotion  of  her  bro- 
ther ;  she  took  an^  active  part  in  the 
Jansenist  controversy,  and  wrote  se- 
veral pamphlets  in  defence  of  the  papal 
supremacy  over  the  Galilean  churchy 
while  her  brother,  under  her  direc- 
tions, exercised  all  her  influence  as 
Archbishop  of  Embnin  to  crush  the 
prelates  who  resisted  the  claims  of 
Kome.  For  these  services  he  was  re- 
warded with  a  cardinal's  hat,  and  the 
archbishopric  of  Lyons.  Cardinal 
Flenry  was  compelled  by  the  Pope  to 
admit  him  into  the  cabinet,  but  he 
took  good  care  to  allow  theTencins  no 
real  share  in  the  administration. 

Such  a  situation  suited  not  the  in- 
clinations of  the  Cardinal  de  Tencin, 
or  his  sister.  Claudine  had  resolved 
that  her  brother  should  be  premier, 
and  was  bitterly  mortified  to  find  that, 
after  Fleury*s  death,  he  was  passed 
over  for  Maurepas,  Argenson,  and  An- 
celot.  She  sought  for  an  ally  in  a  new 
lover,  and  fixed  her  choice  on  the  ce- 
lebrated Due  de  Richelieu.  This  no- 
bleman was  then  in  his  thirtieth  year, 
and  was  equally  famous  for  his  gal- 
lantries and  his  valour.  Madame  de 
Folignac  and  Madame  de  Nesle  had 
fought  a  duel  on  his  account  with 
pistols  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne ;  and, 
as  Voltaire  said,  **\i  was  deemed  an 
honour  to  be  dishonoured  by  him." 
Richelieu  was  attracted  to  Claudine 
more  by  her  political  abilities  than  by 
her  personal  charms.  Ambition  was 
with  them  a  more  powerful  bond  of 
imion  than  love,  and  their  intrigues 
against  the  successive  ministers,  of 
Louis  XV.  would  furnish  materials  for 
more  than  one  volume.  More  than 
ten  times  power  eluded  their  grasp 
when  success  seemed  most  certain,  un- 
til at  length  Claudine  resolved  to  aban- 
don political  life,  which  she  did  with 
the  same  suddenness  of  decision,  and 
inflexible  firmness,  which  she  displayed 
in  entering  and  quitting  the  convent, 
and  in  breaking  off  her  connexion  with 
the  Regent.  Richelieu  and  his  mis- 
tress parted  on  the  most  friendly  terms. 
Her  farewell  was  given  in  the  signifi- 
cant words,  **  We  have  lost  the  power 
of  being  useful  to  each  other." 

Great  was  the  astonishment  of  Paris 


when  Madame  de  Tencin  appeared  be- 
fore the  world  as  an  authoress.  She 
published  four  romances,  of  which 
"  The  Pwns  of  Love"  is  the  most  re- 
markable,  [since  it  describes  her  own 
feelings  in  early  life.  No  one  has  de- 
picted, with  equal  power,  the  effects 
of  conventual  seclusion  on  a  sensitive 
mind,  and  the  severe  struggles  of  a 
heart  divided  between  the  emotions  of 
love  and  the  sentiments  of  devotion. 
From  the  moment  of  her  first  appear- 
ance in  print,  Madame  de  Tencin's  sa- 
loons became  the  rendezvous  of  the  lead- 
ing philosophers  and  writers  of  thea^e. 
Montesquieu,  Fontenelle,  Marian,  As- 
true,  Helvetius,  and  many  others,  were 
her  daily  guests ;  and  she  applied  all  her 
energies  to  extend  their  fame  and  the 
circulation  of  their  works  with  the 
same  ardent  boldness  which  she  had 
previously  displayed  in  more  ques- 
tionable pursuits.  "  The  Spirit  of 
Laws"  appeared  under  her  patronage ; 
she  purchased  two  hundred  copies  of 
the  work  to  distribute  among  her  ac- 
quaintances; and  as  no  one  was  admit- 
ted to  her  saloons  who  had  not  studied 
the  works  she  patronised,  her  recom- 
mendations had  all  the  force  of  the 
despotic  edicts  of  fashion.  Several 
other  ladies  followed  her  example,  and 
for  some  time  the  patronage  of  litera- 
ture became  almost  the  rage  in  Paris ; 
but  no  saloons  ever  rivalled  those  of 
Madame  de  Tencin,  because  nowhere 
else  was  so  much  discrimination  shown 
in  the  selection  of  guests.  An  invi- 
tation to  Madame  de  Tencin's  sap- 
pers soon  became  an  object  of  ambi- 
tion in  Paris  ;  literary  merit  was  the 
only  passport  to  these  assemblies; 
rank  and  fortune  were  of  no  avail, 
when  this  great  requisite  was  want- 
ing. She  called  the  wits  gathered 
round  her  **  the  beasts  of  her  mena- 
eerie,"  and  compelled  them  to  submit  to 
her  whims  and  caprices.  One  of  these 
was  very  singular ;  she  presented  each 
of  her  favourites  annually  with  a  pair 
of  black  velvet  breeches,  and  insisted 
they  should  be  worn  as  her  livery  in 
the  evening  assemblies.  Proud  as  M. 
de  Montesquieu  was,  he  had  to  receive 
this  strange  boon  like  the  rest;  the 
Oazette  de  France  avers  that  more 
than  eiffht  thousand  yards  of  velvet  had 
been  thus  used  by  the  amiable  ca- 
noness.  She  was  the  first  who  intro- 
duced Marroontel  into  public  life,  and 
her  patronage  was  of  great  service  to 
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him  io  his  early  struggles.  '^  Madame 
de  Tencin,**  says  he,  **  made  me  recite 
the  hbtory  of  my  childhood,  she  en- 
tered into  all  my  interests,  sympathised 
with  my  vexations,  reasoned  with  me 
on  roy  hopes  and  prospects,  and  seem- 
ed to  have  nothing  in  her  head  hut  my 
cares."  He  was  not  very  grateful  for 
such  kindness,  which  he  unjustly  at- 
tributed to  a  spirit  of  coquetry,  rather 
than  to  generosity. 

Cold  and  selfish  as  Fontenelle  was, 
he  evinced  a  strong  attachment  to 
Madame  de  Tencin,  never  forgetting 
the  dangers  into  w^ich  she  had  been 
led  by  the  study  of  his  *'  Pastorals." 
On  the  other  hand,  though  she  showed 
warm  friendship  for  the  philosopher, 
she  never  would  permit  him  to  speak 
of  a  more  tender  attachment.  Once, 
when  he  professed  the  most  devoted 
attachment,  she,  smilingly,  placed  her 
hand  on  his  left  breast,  and  said — 

"  It  is  not  a  heart  that  you  have 
there,  but  a  lump  of  brains,  such  as  is 
in  your  head." 

For  some  unknown  reason,  she  never 
sought  any  intimacy  with  her  son,  the 
celebrated  D'Alembert,  though  not 
insensible  to  his  growing  fame  and  re- 
putation. He,  too,  showed  no  anxiety 
to  frequent  his  mother's  saloons,  pro- 
bably because  he  felt  keenly  the  ne- 
glect with  which  she  had  treated  his 
childhood.      Their   relationship    was 


notorious  in  Paris,  and  the  absence  of 
intimacy  was  frequently  made  the  sub- 
ject of  reproach  to  both.  Some  wri- 
ters assert  that  Fontenelle  had  a  large 
share  in  producing  and  continuing 
this  alienation,  dreading  that  the  ta- 
lents of  D'Alembert  might  endanger 
his  ascendancy  in  Madame  de  Tencin's 
saloons.  This,  however,  is  not  very 
probable,  for  while  he  soueht  to  take 
the  lead  in  her  assemblies,  he  was  still 
more  anxious  to  be  the  literary  hero 
at  the  dinners  of  her  rival,  Madame 
Geoffrin. 

Claudine  de  Tencin  died  in  1749, 
unjustly  calumniated  by  the  Parisian 
public ;  it  was  her  fate  to  be  believed 
innocent  during  the  period  of  her  pas- 
toral intrigues,  to  be  accused  of  exces- 
sive gallantry  when  she  was  exclusive- 
ly devoted  to  politics,  and  to  be  cen- 
sured for  ambition  when  she  had  aban- 
doned all  other  pursuits  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  literary  life.  She  was  deeply 
regretted  in  her  own  circle  ;  she  left 
legacies  to  her  chief  favourites,  all  of 
whom  went  into  mourning  as  for  a 
near  relation.  Even  Fontenelle  griev- 
ed for  her,  and  thus  characteristically 
expressed  his  sorrow-* 

**  The  loss  is  irreparable ;  she  knew 
my  tastes,  and  always  provided  for  me 
the  dishes  I  preferred.  I  shall  never 
find  such  delicate  attention  paid  me  at 
the  dinner- table  of  Madame  Qeoffrin." 


AK  ODK   OF  HAVIZ. 

I  can't  but  think  you  much  in  the  wrong.  Prophet, 

When  vou  cursed  the  swine  and  the  wine-grape's  juice. 
Trust  me,  this  is  the  short  and  the  long  of  it. 

Every  thing  pleasant  has  its  use. 
This  is  as  true  as  is  the  Koran — 

I  will  maintain  it  against  a  host. 
The  sage  of  Mecca,  with  all  his  lore,  ran 

Here  his  wise  head  against  a  post. 
Great,  undoubtedly,  was  Mohammed — 

Great  in  all  his  divine  affairs  ; 
But  the  man  who  banished  good  wine  and  ham,  said 

More,  believe  me,  than  his  prayers. 
Both  suit  most  tastes — I  could  hardly  take  on 

Myself  to  say  which  is  most  to  mine  ; 
But  I  almost  think,  to  save  my  bacon, 

I'd  *•  go  the  whole  hog,"  and  give  up  the  wine! 
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LAT8    or     KANT    LAND  6. — H  O.     ▼  I. 
(from  the  PEBSIAN  of  SSADI-EIDEBpH.*) 


lam  AUah's  Falcon* s  Kalender  ;t 
lam  Heaven's  fore-chosen  Kalender ; 
I  now  no  more  can  fall  and  err  ; 
lam  deaaised from  sin  as  a  Kalender. 

Mom,  Noon,  and  Night,  my  heart  is  liffht ; 
To  me  Earth's  joys  no  more  remain  dear ; 
Freed  from  the  ourae  of  scrip  and  purse, 
I  c^mb  the  ribbed  hills  like  the  rein-deer. 
Hul    Hul    AUahhul 


1  am  AUafCs  Falcon*s  Kalender; 
lam  Heaven's  fore-chosen  Kalender. 
The  Sinner's  hopes  shall  all  end  here, 
But  lama  sainted  Kalender  t 

My  head  is  shorn  ;  my  feet  are  bare ; 

My  nightly  couch  is  the  lilied  valley. 
What  Man  may  dare  to  do  I  dare. 
For  I  am  strong  in  the  strength  of  Ali.f 
Hu!    Hu!    Alia  hut 


I  am  Allah's  Falcon's  Kalender. 
lam  Heaven's  fore-chosen  Kalender. 
Who  groan  in  Ebleez'^  thrall,  and  err — 
Though  Kings  might  envy  the  Kalender, 
Between  two  worlds  I  stand  alone ; 

I  claim  no  kin  with  the  blue-robed  Sofiee  ;y 
For  my  healing  skill,  my  prophetic  tone, 
Nought  owe  I  to  spell,  or  arug,  or  coffee. 
Hul    Uu!    AUah-hul 


*  This  poet  was,  in  the  early  part  of  bis  life,  a  page  in  the  palace  of  the  Sultaan 
Slnnaidjee  Deervaneeh,  but,  towards  middle  age,  abandoned,  like  St.  Anthony,  the 
court  for  the  desert.    His  death  occurred  a.d.  1629. 

f  Ma  aUaha  Shabasi  Hasreti  dawer  Kalender.  The  Falcon  is  here  supposed  (u 
I  suppose)  to  symbolise  some  attribute  or  attributes  of  the  Deity. 

t  The  son-in-law  and  successor  of  Mohammed  in  the  ^balifate. 

S  Satan's. 

f  The  origin  of  the  sect  of  the  Soffees,  or  Sufees,  dates  from  the  tenth  oentory. 
They  wear  but  a  single  woollen  blue  e^arment,  and  are  accounted  the  austerest  of 
the  Eastern  ascetics.  Thev  usually  dwell  in  monasteries,  differing  in  this  resoeot 
ftrom  the  Kalenders,  whose  habits,  like  those  of  the  Fakeers  of  Indut,  are  essentially 
migratory  and  vagabond. 
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I  am  AlkJCs  FalcoffCs  Kalender. 
I  am  Heaven's  fore-chosen  Kalender. 
For  the  Earth,  a  fierce  fire  shall  end  her^ 
But  etemtdly  lives  the  Kalender  I 

Abandoning  court,  and  seeking  a  port 

From  the  storms  of  Life  in  Uie  true  Religion^ 
I  live  or  decease,  as  God  may  please,-— 
For  Heaven  alone  is  my  spirit 's  region. 
Hul    Hu!    Allah  hul 


/  am  Allah* s  Falcon* s  Kalender. 
Icon  Heaj)en*s  fore-chosen  Kalender, 
Prone  Ues  the  sotd  as  a  fallen  deer. 
Which  soars  not  the  height  of  a  Kalender  I 

Vain  world,  farewell  I    The  Powers  of  Hell 
I  defy  from  the  peak  of  this  Bhairb-ridge^* 
The  Eharadjateef  may  sneer  at  me. 
But  we  both  have  to  cross  the  Hair-Bridge.f 

Hu!     Hul     Allah  hul 
We  both  have  to  pass  the  Hair-Bridge ! 


iHot^er  anir  ism. 

(from  thb  fbisian  of  handbic  tzvelk.) 


"  Hie  to  the  wood,  and  seek  thy  sister. 

Son  for  ever  gav  I 
Hie  to  the  wood,  and  tell  thy  sister 
She  bring  home  her  mother's  breast-knot. 

Sob  for  ever  gay  f*— 

— **  Wandering  in  the  wood»  I  missed  her, 

Golden  mother  grey  I 
In  the  wood  I  lost  and  missed  her. 
Where  she  bides  I  guess  and  guess  not. 

Golden  mother  grey !" — 


— **  Fare  to  the  mill,  and  seek  thy  brother. 

Son  for  ever  gay  I 
Fetch  him  home  to  his  mourning  mother ! 
See  I  the  eve  grows  dark  and  du'ker. 

Son  for  ever  gay  I" — 


*  The  Bhairb  Mountains  in  Guzzerat,  from  whence  the  Kalender  is  supposed  to 
speak. 

"f  Another  name  for  the  Soonites,  who  opposed  the  doctrines  of  Ali,  and  advo- 
cated those  of  Omar.  My  readers  are,  of  coarse,  aware  that  the  Mohammedans 
were  formerly  divided  into  two  sects,  the  Soon-ites  and  the  Shyites ;  but  the  Soon- 
ites, alas  I  disappeiMred  too  soon,  and  the  Shy-ites  are  now  so  Ay,  that  they  decline 
to  hold  controversy  with  any  but  their  wives  ;  who,  in  Persia  at  least,  can' bandy 
8ylliU)le8  with  their  lords  and  masters  after  a  manner  that  might  astonish  some 
European  ladies. 
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*^"  Mother  now  he  hath  found  another, 

Golden  mother  grey  I 
Even  the  Holy  Virpn  Mother  I 
Stark  as  death  he  lies,  none  starker*. 

Golden  mother  grey  !'*— 

III. 

— *<  Hence !  and  find  thy  staffless  &ther. 

Son  for  ever  gay ! 
Green  herbs  went  he  £rth  to  gather 
'Mid  the  dews  of  morning  early, 

Son  for  ever  gay !" 

— •*  Vainly  might  I  seek  my  father* 

Golden  mother  grey  I 
Heavenly  herbs  he  now  doth  gather. 
Where  the  dews  shine  brightly  pearly. 

Golden  mother  grey !" — 


— "  When  shall  I  again  behold  them* 

Son  for  ever  gav  ? 
When  again  shall  I  behold  them  ? 
Oh  I  when  fold  them  to  my  bosom* 

Son  for  ever  gay  ?" — 

— **  To  thy  bosom  shalt  thou  fold  them, 

Golden  mother  erey  I 
Thou  shalt  once  aeain  b^old  them 
When  the  blighted  tree  shall  blossom, 
Grolden  mother  grey  !'*— 


— *'  When  shall  blossom  tree  once  blighted. 

Son  for  ever  gay  ? 
When  can  blossom  tree  once  blighted  ? 
Blighted  tree  may  nought  and  none  raise* 

Son  for  ever  gay  1" — 

_''  When  the  Mom  shall  first  be  lighted* 

Golden  mother  grey  I 
When  the  Mom  shall  first  be  lighted 
In  Uie  West*  by  western  sun-rays* 

Golden  mother  grey !"— 


— <<  When  shall  dawn  that  wondrous  morning  ? 

Son  for  ever  gay  ? 
When  shall  break  that  wondrous  morning  ? 
W^hen  be  seen  that  westem  sunrise* 

Son  for  ever  gay  ?— 

— •*  When  the  Archangel's  Trump  gives  warning 

Golden  mother  grey  I 
When  the  Judqmemt  Peal  gives  warning — 
When  the  Dead  shall  every  one  rise, 

Grolden  mother  grey  I" 
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(fBOM   the  IBX8B  OF  CABBOL  O^DiXT.) 
X. 

For  ever,  for  ever,  you  have  my  heart, 

O,  Eileen  a-Huin ! 
Tis  rueful,  'tis  woeful,  when  lovers  part, 

O,  Eileen  a-Ruin  1 
Mayo  would  I  travel  from  mom  to  night. 
For  one  sweet  smile  from  your  face  of  liffht. 
For  one  soft  kiss  from  your  red  lips  bright, 

My  Eileen  a-Ruin  1 

II. 
O !  how  shall  I  woo  you — ^how  make  you  mine — 

Fair  Eileen  a-Ruin ! 
Can  warm  words  win  you  ? — can  gold  ? — can  wine  ? 

Sweet  Eileen  a-Ruin  ? 
I  would  walk  the  wide  world  from  east  to  west. 
Inspired  by  love,  if  I  could  but  rest 
One  heavenly  hour  on  your  beauteous  breast, 

O,  Eileen  a^Ruin ! 

III. 
Come  with  me,  come  with  me,  then,  darling  one ! 

Come,  Eileen  a-Ruin ! 
The  moments  are  precious — O,  let  us  be  gone, 

Mv  Eileen  d^Ruin  1 
To  the  uttermost  bounds  of  the  world  1*11  go 
With  you,  my  belov^,  come  weal  or  woe. 
You,  you  are  my  Heaven  on  Earth  below, 

O,  Eileen  a-Ruin! 

IV. 

And  all  my  glad  kindred  shall  welcome  you. 

My  Eileen  a«Ruin ! 
With  a  hundred  thousand  welcomes  true. 

Sweet  Eileen  a -Ruin  1 
And  Love  and  rich  Plenty  shall  bless  our  home. 
As  though  'twere  a  royallest  palace-dome  ; 
We  both  will  be  happv  till  Death  shall  come, 

O,  EUeen  a-Ruin  I 


tflejts  on  Ijbe  9eat|ft  ot  ^uUan  ^ulefmauti  tjfte  iHajptffitettt. 

(from  tub  tubiush  of  lameetah.*) 

I. 
Like  to  a  stately  tree,  down-smitten  in  its  pride  and  prime, 

Wulla-hu  It 
Like  to  a  tower  o*erthrown,  a  tower  that  stood  from  elder  time, 

Wulla-hu  I 


*  One  of  tho  most  distiDguished  and  voluminous  of  the  Ottoman  poets.     He 
flourished  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
t  **  Can  he  not  bear 

The  loud  *  Wull-wulla'  warn  his  distant  ear.'* — Btbok. 
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Lies  he>  the  Light  of  Ages, 

The  world-illuming  Star, 
The  Kii^  of  Earth,  the  Sage  of  Sages, 

The  Wise,  the  Brave,  the  True, 

"Who  harnessed  victory  to  his  car, 

Wull-wullahu,  Wull-wuUahu! 

II. 
So  fares  the  queenly  ship  over  the  ocean-wave  at  noon 

WuUa-hu! 
Her  poop  of  gold,  her  sails  of  silver,  like  to  sun  and  moon, 
Wulla-hu ! 
Bright  shine  the  skies : — ^from  them  Fest 

Nor  Storm  can  come : — so  thinks 
The  looker-on,  when,  lo  !  a  tempest ! — 
Loud  shrieks  burst  from  the  crew. 
And  down,  down,  the  lost  vessel  sinks ! 
Wull-wullahu  I    Wull-wullahu ! 


So,  in  his  pomp  and  power,  the  Pasha  leaves  his  palace-hall, 

Wulla-hu ! 
Follows  his  cavalcade  ;  ride  forth  his  troops  and  Djanzrees*  all^ 
Wulla-hu ! 
His  glory, — to  o*er-dusk  it 

AU  human  power  were  vain  I — 
So  dream  we  again, — ^but,  hark  1  that  musquct  I 
Its  fire  was  all — too-truef 
The  god  lies  lifeless  on  the  plain. 

^ull-wullahu  I    Wull-wullahu! 


rv. 
The  nightingale  is  mute ;  the  tulip  wastes  away  for  grief 

Wulla-hu  I 
The  violet  and  rose,  they  both  are  yellow  in  the  leaf 
Wulla-hu  1 
The  summer  droops  in  sorrow  ; 

Her  flowers  and  fruits  lie  dead ; 
Her  very  self  is  fain  to  borrow 
From  Autumn  a  faint  hue 
For  sky  and  earth  of  blue  and  red — 
Wull-wuUahu !  WuU-wullahu  I 


We  who  remain  behind,  we  wither  all  from  day  to  day, 

Wulla-hu  I 
The  sight  hath  left  our  eyes  ;  our  very  beards  show  crisped  and  grey : 
Wulla-hu  1 
For  Plague,  and  Thirst,  and  Famine 

Have  come  down  on  the  land  : 
Each  of  us,  black-skinned  as  a  Brahmin, 

Sits  weeping  ;  scarce  a  few 
Take  even  the  Koran  now  in  hand — 

WuU-wullahu  1  Wull-wullahu  I 


*  Janissaries. 

f  The  assassination  of  a  Pasha,  by  a  private  and  ambushed  enemy,  was,  until 
lately,  so  common  an  occurrcnco  in  the  East,  that  the  poet,  as  we  may  suppose,  did 
not  think  any  explanation  of  the  circnmstance  to  which  he  alludes  necessary  for 
his  readers. 
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VI. 

To  God  we  all  belong ;  to  His  decree  we  aU  must  bow 

WuUa-hu  I 
Nushrevan  and  Djemsheed^  the  Kings  of  Earth,  where  are  they  now  ? 
Wulla-hu ! 
Prayer  Allah  ever  heareth. 

While  Prayer  may  yet  be  heard, 
But  when  the  dreary  death-hour  neareth. 

In  vain  m^i  sigh  and  sue. 
Forth  goes  the  irrevocable  Word — 

WuU-wullahu !  Wull-wuUahu ! 

vn. 
Woe  to  us  for  the  Lost  I  the  Thunderer  of  a  thousand  years — 

Wulla-hu  I 
The  Great  Soul  of  the  Time, — whose  voice  in  Death  all  Earth  still  hears— 
Wulla-hu! 
Heaven's  lightning  was  less  mortal 

Than  his  fierce  eye  in  wrath — 
Yet  oped  he  Mercy's  palace-portal 

Where  Mercy's  alms  were  due. 
God's  lamp  illumed  his  path ! 

Wull-wullahu!  Wull-wuUahu! 

vm. 
He,  in  his  manhood's  day,  whom  now  we  mourn  in  darkling  weeds, 

Wulla-hu! 
Fought  against  Grog  and  Mt^o?,*  and  against  their  hell-bom  creeds ; 
WulTa-hu ! 
He  upheld  the  Eagle  and  Arrowf 

With  superhuman  arm. 
This  mean  world  seemed  a  sphere  too  narrow 
For  him :  his  grand  soul  grew 
Perpetually  more  warm — 

Wdl-wuUahu!  WuU-wullahu! 

IX. 

O,  God  !  God  !  in  thy  love,  give  thou  to  us  the  Judgment  Mom ! 

Wulla-hu! 
That  we  once  more  may  see  the  Monarch  who  hath  left  us  lorn — 
WuUa-hu ! 
God  !  let  the  Archangel's  clarion 

Kesound  throughout  the  Dmtoicti,! 
Yet,  not  to  arraign  Earth's  carcase-carrion. 
But  that  we  all  anew 
May  see  him,  ieven  on  that  dread  Dawn;— . 
Wull-wuUahu!  WuU-wullahu! 

J.  C.  M. 

*  Viz.,  against  the  powers  of  the  idolatrous  nations  (Persia  and  Mesopotamia). 

t  Some  of  my  readers  may  require  to  be  informed  that  the  Eagle  and  the  Arrow 
ranked,  until  within  a  very  recent  period,  among  the  chief  emblematic  devices  of 
the  Persians.  As,  however,  I  do  not  wish  to  over-encumber  these  translations 
with  notes,  I  refrain  from  giving  the  explanation  of  this  mythoa,  (which  originated 
with  the  Egyptians,  or  rather  the  Chaldeans) — the  more  especially,  as  I  believe  few 
would  take  any  interest  in  it. 

I  Douhhaun,  viz.,  the  world,  the  material  globe. 
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Ir  patrician  blood,  if  ancestors,  distlngnished  by  intellectual  and  physical  ac- 
complishment, could  add  merit  to  one  who  has  worked  out  for  himself  a  hish 
place  in  Eastern  history,  we  mi^ht  claim  both  for  the  subject  of  this  memoir. 

Sir  John  Napier,  of  Merchistown,  was  descended  m)m  that  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Lennox  whose  acquisition  of  the  name  Napier  is  recorded  in  a  well- 
known  chivalric  tradition.  How  much  he  benefited  science  by  the  inven- 
tion of  logarithms— how  far  he  was  in  advance  of  the  science  of  that  day — ^wc 
need  not  now  insist. 

Francis,  the  sixth  Lord  Napier,  and  sixth  in  descent  from  Sir  John,  married 
a  native  of  this  city.  His  son.  Colonel  Greorge  Napier,  the  father  of  Sir  Charles, 
was  one  of  the  most  power^l  and  active  men  in  the  British  army,  and  many 
marvellous  feats,  proving  his  agility  and  strength,  are  recorded. 

Colonel  Napier  married  Lady  Sarah  Lennox,  daughter  of  the  second  Duke  of 
Bichmond.  Through  this  lady.  Sir  Charles  Napier  is  nearly  related  to  the 
Duke  of  Leinster,  who  is  the  grandson  of  Lady  Emilia,  the  sister  of  Lady 
Sarah  Lennox.  The  eldest  son  of  this- marriage,  Charles  James,  was  bom  10th 
of  August,  1782. 

The  present  is  not  the  only  occasion  upon  which  we  have  found  it  our  duty 
to  claim  as  an  Irishman  an  individual,  the  ''accident'*  of  whose  birth  has  oocur- 
red  out  of  the  Green  Isle.  There  are  dmumatances  in  connexion  with  a  man's 
life  that  stamp  his  country  more  unequivocally  than  this  casualty — more  espe- 
cially his  residence  in  childhood  and  boyhood^the  seat  of  what  we  might  term 
his  instinctive  feelings,  ha3)its,  tastes,  and  associations,  from  their  early  imbibi- 
tion, then  growing  and  stren^hening  with  his  growUi  and  education,  until  at 
length  they  afford  the  stamp  of  character,  which  justifies  the  attachment  of  a 

'*  Local  liabitation  and  a  name.** 

Fortunately,  it  rests  not  with  us4o  as^blish  this  point>  as,  d^ite  of  all  our 
faults,  £md  all  the  vituperation  heaped  upon  this  country,  Napier,  so  far  from 
availing  himself  of  the  opportunity  thus  offered  for  repudiating  us,  prides  him- 
self on  oeinff  an  Irishman. 

Colonel  Napier,  our  hero's  father,  was  a  man  of  strong  mental  powers,  of 
strict  or  rigid  principle-r-possessed  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  war,  confirmed  by 
an  extensive  experience,  having  served  in  the  American  campai^i  in  1777*  He 
wafl  on  Lord  Moira's  stf^  in  the^Dake  of  York's  expedition,  and  was  selected  to 
take  the  command  of  the  102nd,  or  Londonderry  Begiment,  on  its  being 
raised. 

Charles  was  hbrt  at  Whitehall,  in  London ;  and  when  between  two  and  three 
years  old,  his  fisither  removed  his  family  to  Castletown,  in  the  county  of  Eildare, 
where  he  resided  for  four  years.  From  thence  he  removed  to  Celbrid^e— the 
house  at  present  occupied  by  Mr.  Maunsell — ^where  he  resided  for  several  years. 
This  house  he  fortified,  and  opened  as  a  place  of  refuge  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Celbridge  during  the  panic  attending  the  rebellion  of  '98 ;  and  as  several  doubt- 
ful parties  claimed  protection,  he  adopted  the  idea  of  placing  them  in  the  win- 
dows to  receive  the  fire  of  the  rebels,  at  the  same  time  keeping  tiiem  under  cover 
of  the  fire  of  those  upon  whom  he  could  rely.  His  precautions,  however,  deterred 
the  rebels  from  their  meditated  attack  on  that  occasion.  Colonel  Napier  held 
the  office  of  Comptroller  of  Army  Accounts  in  Ireland,  for  several  years,  during 
Lord  Comwallis's  administration,  and  died  in  180)4. 

Young  Napier  received  his  education  firom  this  stern  old  soldier ;  and  judging 
from  his  success,  and  that  of  his  brothers  in  their  after  career,  his  father  was 
quite  as  competent  to  this  task  in  the  literary*  and  general  education  he  imparted 

*  Sir  William  Napier,  the  gallant  and  accomplished  historian  of  the  Peninsular  War, 
was  his  third  son;  Captain  Henry  Napier,  R.N.,  Author  of  the  Florentine  history, 
his  fourth  son. 
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to  them,  as  in  the  knowledge  of  war.  A  delicate  child,  he  was  reared  with  dif- 
fictdty ;  bnty  like  Nelson,  he  gradually  acquired  strength  and  firmness.  Although 
he  never  assumed  a  very  robust  make,  yet  he  early  exhibited  that  nervous 
elasticity  and  activity,  indicative  of  great  powers  of  endurance,  and  aptitude 
for  phvsical  exertion.  In  January,  17d4,  before  he  had  completed  his  twelfUi 
year,  he  obtained  a  commission  in  the  33rd  regiment. 

A  soldier  almost  from  his  cradle,  he  acquired  the  art  of  working  on  a  soldier, 
bj^  appealing  to  the  higher  instead  of  the  lower  feelings  of  his  nature ;  and  on 
this  system  he  has  since  invariably  acted.  At  this  period  of  hb  life  he  enjoyed 
peculiar  advantages,  as  the  advice  and  example  of  his  father  (no  ordinary  man) 
inost  have  much  contributed  to  form  a  character  capable  of  preserving  rigid 
discipline,  while  beloved  bv  his  men. 

Napier  first  served  in  the  Irish  rebellion  in  1798,  and  was  aide-de-camp  to 
Sir  tfames  Duff,  commanding  in  Limerick,  in  1800.  He  again  servea  in 
Emmett's  rebellion,  in  1803.  While  acting  on  the  staff  at  this  period,  a  cir- 
ciunstance  occurred  which  may  be  recorded.  Whilst  in  coloured  clothes,  occu- 
pied in  making  a  recotmoisance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Phceniz  Park,  a  self- 
important  civilian  of  some  note  observed  him,  and  coming  up,  questioned  him  au- 
thoritatively as  to  his  occupation.  Napier's  efforts  to  satiSy  mm  not  proving  satis- 
factory, he  was  taken  into  custody  as  a  rebel  spy,  and  he,  with  his  portfofio,  &c. 
were  seized,  and  carried  in  triumph  to  the  Koyal  Hospital.  We  may  imagine 
the  horror  and  dismay  of  his  captor,  on  youns  Napier  desiring  the  guard  to 
relieve  the  gentleman  from  his  load,  and  show  him  the  shortest  way  out  of  the 
premises,  humorously  humming  after  his  discomfited  assailant  the  well-known 
lines  of  tiie  smuggler's  song  :«- 

"  *  Your  pertdit,  why  not  show  it  before  V 
*  Because  it  came  into  my  nob,  sir. 
That  as  waiting  for  me  on  the  shore, 
Your  worship  was  wanting  a  job,  sir.' " 

In  1804,  he  obtained  a  company  in  the  50th,  with  which  he  served  for  many 
years,  and  in  which  he  much  distmguished  himself.  .  He  obtained  his  majority 
in  1806,  and,  as  major,  commanded  the  50th  all  through  Sir  John  Moore's 
retreat,  and  at  the  battle  of  Gorunna.  Here  the  career  of  Major  Napier  was 
Dearly  closed. 

It  was  a  matter  of  extreme  importance  to  silence  an  advanced  ^un  which  was 
making  great  havoc  in  the  English  lines,  and  a  shot  from  which  very  gun 
erenti^lfy  struck  down  Sir  John  Moore.  Napier,  as  one  of  Moore's  majors, 
par  excellence,  advanced  upon  it.  The  ground  was  much  broken,  consisting  of 
walled  ffardens,  and  b3rroads,  with  deep  cutting^s.  In  the  heat  of  the  combat, 
Napier  had  seized  a  musket,  and  gained  a  position,  on  which  he  stood  firing  and 
rallying  his  men,  urging  Ihem  to  form  for  a  rush  upon  the  gun.  Four  only  of 
his  galumt  50th  were  able  to  reach  him,  so  deadly  was  the  fire  to  which  they 
were  expooed.  Finding  further  attempt  vain,  and  observing  that  he  was  cut 
off  from  his  regiment  dy  a  party  of  the  enemy  who  had  concealed  them- 
selves in  the  vmage,  whilst  he  passed,  he  called  upon  his  little  band  to  en- 
deavour, with  him,  to  cut  their  way  through.  Three  were  instantly  cut  down : 
the  fourth  was  wounded,  and  called  on  Napier  to  help  him.  Napier, 
whilst  assisting  him,  was  wounded  in  the  leg,  having  the  fibula  fractured 
by  a  musket-bdl.  He  now  relinquished  his  musket,  and,  usiuff  his  sword  as  a 
support,  endeavoured  to  r^ain  his  regiment.  At  this  moment  he  felt  a  wound 
innicted  in  hb  back  by  a  soldier  who  had  emerged  from  one  of  the  houses. 
Turning  rapidly  round,  he  seized  the  musket  of  his  assailant,  which  having 
struck  upon  his  spine,  fortunately  did  not  penetrate  deeply.  Whilst  struggling, 
several  other  solmers  closed  in  upon  him ;  but,  with  a  de^ee  of  activity  sdmost 
supernatural,  he  managed  to  keep  his  close  antagonist  between  him  and  his 
assailants,  never  losing  hold  of  the  musket.  At  length  the  unequal  combat  was 
terminated  by  a  French  soldier  coming  up  with  a  short  sabre,  and  felling  him  to 
the  earth  with  a  blow  on  the  skull,  which  was  supposed  to  have  cleft  it  in  twain. 
As  he  lay  in  this  state,  he  was  rifled  by  the  soldiers  with  such  ferocity,  that  they 
tore  away  a  portion  of  his  dress  with  his  watch ;  and  one,  conceiving  that  ho 
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perceived  some  yitality  remaining,  was  about  to  extinguish  it,  when  be  was  res- 
cued by  the  humanity  of  a  French  drummer,  whose  admiration  had  been  ex- 
cited by  hb  bravery.  While  the  French  were  carrying  Napier  to  the  rear,  he 
in  some  degree  recovered  consciousness,  and  saw  Hennessey,  an  Irishman  of  the 
50th,  one  of  the  stragglers  who  had  survived  the  murderous  conflict,  deep  in 
the  French  position,  coming  all  alone,  with  his  musket  at  the  charge,  towards 
Napier*8  escort,  with  the  full  intention  of  rescuing  his  commander,  or  being 
himself  killed.  Napier  at  once  ordered  him  to  Uy  down  his  arms  and  surrender. 
**  And  fcH*  fwhat  should  I  surrindher  ?"  was  the  reply.  However,  the  habit  of 
obedience  was  too  strong,  and  Hennessey  merely  vented  his  displeasure  by 
letting  the  butt  of  hb  musket  drop  heavily  on  the  drummer's  legs».  and  pushing 
him  away  from  beside  N^ier,  determined^  if  he  could  not  rescue,  at  least  to 
carry  hb  commander. 

Soult,  with  the  chivalrio  spirit  of  a  great  warrior,  rewarded  Napier's  pr^ 
server,  and  treated  himself  with  the  greatest  possible  kindness.  He  avoided 
even  sending  him  to  France^  to  exempt  him  from  the  operation  of  Nux>leon's 
inhuman  system  of  refusing  cartels,  and  recommended  lum  to  the  consideration 
of  hb  successor,  Ney,  who  also  dealt  with  him  rathw  as  a  friend  than  a  prisoner, 
permitted  him  to  return  to  England  on  parole,  and  eventually  procured 
hb  liberation  by  an  exchange.  Hb  friends,  however,  were  convmoed  of  hb 
death  for  upwards  of  three  months  after  the  battle  of  Corunna ;  they  even 
obtained  from  the  Prerogative  Court  adminbtration  of  hb  personal  estate ;  and 
the  first  intimation  they  had  of  his  survival  was  the  announcement  of  hb  arrival 
at  Exeter,  where  they  hurried  to  meet  him,  absolutely  dressed  in  mourning, 
worn  for  his  loss. 

Not  the  least  curious  feature  in  the  '<  hair-breadth  *scapes"  he  experienced  in 
this  battle,  was  the  fracture  of  two  of  his  ribs,  which  occurred  early  in  the  en- 
gagement without  any  assignable  cause,  but  then  supposed  to  be  from  the  con- 
cussion  of  a  cannon-shot.  For  his  gallant  conduct  m  thb  battle  he  obtained  a 
medal — a  reward  then  seldom  given,  and  much  prized.  When  hb  parole  had 
expired,  he  served  as  a  volunteer  at  the  Coa,  where  two  horses  were  killed  under 
him,  and  at  Busaco,  where  he  was  shot  through  the  face,  the  bullet  lodging 
behind  the  ear,  and  splintering  the  articulation  of  the  jaw-bone.  With  this 
dreadful  hurt,  he  made  his  way,  under  a  fierce  tun,  to  Lbbon,  more  than  one 
hundred  miles.  He  was  also  present  at  Fuentes,  in  the  second  siege  of 
Badajos,  and  many  skirmishes.  He  obtained  hb  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in 
the  I02d  Regiment  in  1811,  and  went  out  to  Bermuda  in  command  of  it.  In 
1813,  he  served  in  the  expedition  to  Chesapeake  Bay,  under  Sir  Sidney 
Beckwith.  At  Craney  Island,  his  raiment  was  very  much  cut  up.  Af- 
terwards, he  commanded  at  the  afiair  of  Little  Hampton,  which  proved 
most  successful.  Having  made  every  effort  to  reach  Waterloo  atf  a  volunteer, 
be  arrived  from  Ghent  on  the  field  the  evening  of  the  18th,  too  late  to  take  part 
in  the  battle,  but  he  was  present  throughout  the  march  upon  Paris,  and  at  the 
storming  of  Cambray.  Ketuming  from  thb  campaign,  the  ship  sunk  off 
Flushing,  and  he  saved  himself  by  swimming.  On  bis  return  to  England,  he 
entered  the  senior  department  of  the  military  college  as  a  pupil,  and  passed  the 
first  years  of  the  peace  in  intense  application  to  the  acquisition  of  further  know- 
ledge of  the  arts  of  war  and  of  civil  government. 

In  the  year  1823,  he  was  appointed  on  the  Ionian  staff,  and  subsequently 
Lieutenant-Governor  (or  Resident,  as  it  is  termed  in  the  Ionian  Islands)  of 
Cephalonia.  Here  he  had,  though  under  most  adv^'se  circumstances,  some  op- 
portunity of  displaying  those  talents  for  government,  which  he  has  since  so  use- 
fully exercised  in  Scinde. 

The  circumstances  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  on  Colonel  Napier's  arrival  there, 
singularly  resembled  those  of  Ireland  a  few  years  since.  An  active,  intelligent, 
acute  population,  iniured  by  centuries  of  misgovemment,  had  acquired  habits  of 
falsehood,  fraud,  and  resistance  to  law  ;  the  feudiU  proprietary,  of  a  race  distinct 
from  that  of  the  population,  possessed  and  exercised  enormous  influence  over 
their  tenants ;  the  people,  split  into  factions,  hated  their  domestic  o]^>onente 
with  bitterness,  far  exceeding  any  they  could  feel  towards  a  foreign  enemy ; 
assassination  was  frequent — ^while  the  criminal,  when  convicted,  was  looked  on 
rather  as  the  victim  of  the  injustice  of  the  judge,  or  of  the  vengeance  of  some 
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powerful  opponent,  than  as  one  expiating  his  offences  by  a  just  punishment.  At 
the  same  time,  and  as  a  natural  oonsequence  of  such  a  state  of  society,  the  com- 
iBeroe  of  the  Islands  was  much  depressed.  The  communications  with  the  in- 
tericMT  were  mere  mule-tracks — in  manjr  places  not  even  mule-tracks  existed ; 
the  harbours  were  impracticable ;  the  islanders  suffered  under  grievous  taxa- 
tioiiy  enforced  on  an  unjust  basis,  and  were  compelled  to  give  up  time  and  la- 
bour for  the  construction  of  public  works,  though  the  pubuc  works  never  were 
made  available,  and  money  for  their  completion  could  not  be  procured.  With 
characteristic  energy,  Napier  applied  himself  to  the  reform  of  some  of  those 
evils  and  abuses  in  his  Island  of  Cephalonia,  and  for  a  time  he  was  eminently 
soecesrful.  Sir  Thomas  Maitlimd,  the  then  Lord  High  Commissioner,  in  his 
system  of  government,  made  each  Besident  almost  despotic  in  his  own  island. 
Colonel  Napier  wielded  the  power  thus  committed  to  him  with  a  sagacity  which 
well  repaid  the  confidence  repoeed  in  him.  The  burden  of  taxation  was  more 
equally  distributed ;  the  system  of  the  corvee,  or  forced  labour,  was  put  on  a 
more  equitable  and  less  onerous  footing ;  justice  was  equally  distributed  between 
num  and  man — between  the  state  and  her  subjects.  The  following  anecdote 
illustrates  the  change  worked  by  him  in  the  administration  of  justice,  at  least  of 
the  changed  feeling  of  the  people  with  regard  to  it.  A  poor  man  was  carrying 
honno  some  fish,  wncn  the  servant  of  a  Greek,  high  in  station,  insisted  on  his 
soiling  them,  and  by  threats  of  his  master's  vengeance,  had  almost  terrified  him 
into  oompliance.  Another  man  of  the  lower  class  coming  up,  said — **  Fear  him 
noi :  do  you  not  kmno  that  it  is  now  the  laws,  and  not  the  Sionobt,  which  rule  us  f* 
Such  a  remark  shows  what,  at  least,  was  the  opinion  of  the  populace ;  they  were 
gaining  confidence  in  the  laws — the  first  step  towards  having  them  obeyed. 

The  physical  features  of  Cephalonia  opposed  great  difficulties  to  the  open.ng 
of  communications  between  the' opposite  sides  of  the  island.  Sheer  up  through*its 
centre  rises  an  almost  perpendicular  chain  of  mountains.  One  of  the  most 
available  passes  has  a  rise  of  1,500  feet  in  so  short  a  space,  that  a  man  standing 
at  the  spot  where  it  begins  to  ascend  from  the  level,  can  converse  with  one  at 
the  top  of  the  pass  ;  yet  even  through  this  and  similar  regions  did  Napier  cause 
roads  piracticable  for  traffic  to  be  opened,  without  imposing  additional  expense 
on  the  island.  By  the  erection  of  lighthouses,  he  facilitated  trade.  He  took 
steps  to  imbue  the  people  with  agricultural  knowledge — ^in  short,  adopting  that 
rigorous  and  decided  Ime  which  the  circumstances  of  the  country  rendered  ne- 
cessary, he  was  a  wise  and  beneficent  ruler,  a  worthy  successor  of  the  Homeric 
•overeign — fuyuthft^f  Ktpmxxhtt*. 

But  unfortunately  Sir  Thomas  Maitland's  successor  in  office  was  in  almost 
everything  the  reverse  of  that  strong-minded  eovemor.  He  insisted  upon 
interfering  with  the  detail  duty  of  all  his  subormnates.  Fond  of  display,  he 
expended  the  revenues  of  the  island  in  unmeaning  pomps ;  and  dbtrustful  of  his 
Besidents,  he  curbed  their  power,  and  strove  to  govern  the  island  through  the 
feudal  chiefs  (whose  baleful  influence  had  been  almost  destroyed  by  the  vigorous 
administrations  of  Sir  Thomas  Maitland's  Besidents),  and  by  pursuing  the 
hateful  maxim,  dhnde  et  impera,  A  misunderstanding  between  him  and  a  man 
oC  Napier's  vigor  of  mind,  was  inevitable.  He  thwarted  the  plans  which  were 
rapidly  bringing  Cephalonia  out  of  barbarism,  and  crowned  a  series  of  perse- 
cutions by  drivmg  Colonel  Napier  from  his  government.  But  the  hostility  ma- 
nifested br  his  opponent  gave  Napier  a  very  singular  triumph — a  triumph  of  all 
others  most  grat^ul  to  a  man  of  his  warm  feelings  and  anxiety  to  benefit 
all  men.  Before  leaving  Cephalonia,  he  had  purchased  a  small  plot  of  ground, 
about  three-quarters  of  an  acre,  near  Argostoli,  the  chief  town.  On  his  depar- 
ture, occupied  with  more  important  matters,  he  took  small  heed  of  this  patch. 
It  was  neglected,  and  trespassers  invaded  it ;  but  when  the  people  found  that 
their  Besident  was  not  to  return — that  his  career  of  utility  to  them  was  finished, 
a  number  of  them  took  it  undei  their  protection,  cultivated  it,  disposed  of  the 
proceeds,  and  deposited  the  entire  amount  with  a  friend  of  his,  to  be  remitted 
to  him ;  and  this  they  did  year  after  year,  without  even  letting  their  names  be 
known,  without  hope  of  profit  or  reward,  as  a  mark  of  love  and  respect  for  their 
old  governor.  What,  then,  did  he  care  for  the  hostilitv  of  the  lord  high  com- 
missioner ?  He  felt  that  his  people  loved  him ;  that  hb  rule,  though  stern, 
had  won  for  hnn  the  hearts  of  the  keen-seeing  Greeks. 
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Shortly  afler  his  return  from  Cephalonia^  he  thought  it  right  to  defend  him- 
self from  the  attacks  of  his  persecutor,  b^  the  pubucation  of  "  The  Cdonies 
and  the  Ionian  Islands^"  a  book  replete  with  information  on  those  interesting 
dependencies^  drawing  a  masterly  parallel  between  the  goremments  of  Maitland 
and  his  successor — ^blowin^  to  the  winds  the  calumnies  which  had  been  woven 
against  him>  and  lashings  with  the  most  caustic  humour,  the  then  Commissioner, 
^is  book  was  rfmidly  bought  up,  and  is  now  out  of  print. 

The  vigorous  and  wise  policy  of  Colonel  Napier,  especially  when  made  known 
to  the  world  by  his  publication,  procured  him  many  admirers ;  and  in  16S5,  the 
Commissioners  for  the  Colonisation  of  South  Australia,  obtained  for  him  the  ofier 
of  the  goyemorship  of  that  colony.  His  appointment  was  almost  definitivdy  con- 
.  eluded,  when  he  discovered  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  government  to  plaoe 
the  colony  in  the  desert,  without  soldiers  to  defend  it  or  to  preserve  order,  and 
widiout  a  reserve  fund  of  money  or  credit,  to  enable  it  to  pass  through  the 
trying  ordeal  of  the  first  few  years  of  the  settlement,  in  case  of  any  untoward 
accident,  such  as  drought,  failure  of  crops,  or  devastation  by  the  natives.  In 
his  letter  to  Lord  Glenelg,  the  then  Secretary  for  the  Colcmies,  he  asked  for 
only  two  hundred  men,  and  says,  with  respect  to  the  money — ''I  really  do  not 
think  we  should  have  occasion  to  call  for  this  money,  but  I  am  sure  that  if  it 
was  required,  and  could  not  be  had,  the  result  would  be  fearful."  These 
requests,  reasonable  as  they  seem,  were  refused  by  the  mistaken  economy  of 
the  then  government,  and  Colonel  Napier  felt  it  his  duty  to  decline  acc^ting 
the  charge.  He  was  reserved  for  greater  thingfs — ^the  talents  destined  to  save 
the  British  empire  in  India  were  not  to  be  hidden  in  a  remote  comer  of  the 
world,  thoush  the  sagacity  which  restored  peace,  trade,  and  prosperity  to 
Scinde,  would  most  probably  have  speedily  caused  Uie  colony  to  nourish. 

At  this  time  he  publishea  "  Colonisation,  wifh  Remarks  upon  Small  Farms 
and  Over  Population,"  in  which  he  eloquently  advocates  the  rights  of  native 
tribes,  and  denounces  the  atrocities  too  frequently  perpetrated  by  our  lawless 
settlers  against  races  less  barbarous  than  themselves,  if  the  true  test  of  barbari^ 
be  disregard  for  human  suffering.  While  unemployed,  his  regard  for  this 
unhappy  country  induced  him  to  fix  his  residence  for  some  time  in  Dublin, 
and  wnilst  amongst  us,  in  the  year  1838,  he  directed  his  attention  to  Ire- 
land's practical  wants.  His  pamphlet,  published  about  this  pmod,  moat  ably 
treats  of  our  neglected  waste  lands,  and  our  defective  agriculture.  The 
alacrity  with  which  he  has  lately  accorded  his  approval  to  Lord  Clarendon's 
cfibrts  on  the  latter  subject,  and  his  munificent  donation  to  the  agricultural 
fund,  attest  his  earnestness  on  this  point. 

By  the  brevet  of  1837,  he  obtained  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  soon  after- 
wards published  his  <' Remarks  on  Military  Law,  and  the  Punishment  of 
Flogging" — a  work  valuable  in  many  respects,  but  especially  in  pointing  out 
the  anomalous  position  of  a  soldier  in  these  countries,  subject  to  two  incon- 
sistent and  occasionally  adverse  codes,  and  in  the  strong  reasoning  by  which  he 
demonstrates  the  impropriety  of  flogging  soldiers  in  time  of  peace — an  opinion 
now  almost  universal.  This  book  also  contains  many  valuable  suggestions  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  condition  and  habits  of  the  soldier,  of  whicn  some  have 
been  already  adopted ;  others  seem  likely  soon  to  be.  The  anecdote  with 
which  it  teems,  its  ready  humour  and  fervent  humanity  of  tone,  all  most  ch*. 
racteristic  of  the  author,  make  it  interesting  even  to  the  least  military  readen. 
About  t^e  same  time  he  edited  De  Yigny's  **  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Military 
Life." 

In  March,  1839,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  England.  It  will  be  recollected  that  at  that  time  the  manaCfto- 
turing  districts  were  convulsed  by  the  efiects  of  an  unchecked  political  agi- 
tation, exciting  the  minds  of  the  operatives,  who  were  then  suffering  se- 
verely from  the  depression  of  trade  and  the  hi^h  prices  of  produce.  The 
Chartist  conspiracy  had  almost  reached  a  crisis,  and  scenes  of  unbridled 
sedition,  like  tnose  which,  from  similar  causes,  have  been  of  late  so  frequent* 
were  of  constant  occurrence.  The  aspect  of  affairs,  especially  in  the  nortliem 
district,  was  very  alarming.  The  populace  was  armed,  and  an  outbreak  might 
have  at  any  moment  occurred.  Sir  Charles  Napier  did  all  that  in  him  lay  to 
prevent  any  such  lamentable  event,  and  very  much  owing  to  hi3  endeavovrs  the 
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country  was  saved  from  the  horrors  of  an  insurrection.  He  took  every  oppor- 
tunity  of  issuing  and  making  known  general  orders,  inspiriting  the  troops  to  do 
their  duty  finmy,  and  expressing  his  confidence  in  them.  He  made  frequent 
occaaons  for  mihtary  display,  to  shew  the  number^  discipline,  and  organization 
of  his  forces ;  and  at  last,  on  the  very  eve  of  the  threatened  movement  at  Not- 
tingham,  he  brought  the  Chartist  leaders  to  witness  a  review,  and  pointed  out 
to  them  the  fearful  inferiority  of  their  half-armed,  undisciplined  masses  to  his 
soldiers — to  the  infantry,  with  their  steady  fire,  and  sweeping  bayonet-charge — 
to  the  whirlwind  of  his  cavalry  movements,  and  to  the  rapid  and  destructive 
discharges  of  his  field-batteries.  It  is  said  that  this  wise  and  humane  course 
produced  the  desired  effect,  and  that  the  Nottingham  review  in  paiticular  de- 
termined the  Chartist  leaders  to  adjourn  the  revolution,  sine  die. 

In  1841,  Sir  Charles  Napier  was  ap^inted  to  the  command  of  the  troops  in 
the  Bombay  Presidency.  The  incapacity  of  the  generals  who  had  conducted 
the  recent  military  operations  in  the  East,  had  tarnished  the  lustre  of  the  Bri- 
tish arms,  and  had  weakened  that  prestige  on  which,  more  than  on  our  actual 
force,  our  Indian  empire  depended.  The  retreat  from  Cabool,  with  its  fearful 
massacre,  had  excited  the  hopes  of  those  ill-disposed  to  our  government,  and 
little  was  required  to  rouse  the  Mussulman  population  to  a  holy  war  against  the 
Christian  sway.  Our  rulers  felt  that  a  change  of  men  was  required,  and,  fortu- 
nately for  India,  Sir  Charles  Napier  was  selected.  His  indeiatigable  exertions 
brought  up  the  Bombay  army  to  a  magnificent  state  of  discipline.  He  taught 
the  soldiers  that  the  Affghan  successes  were  not  owing  to  any  superiority  of  men 
car  of  equi{^ent — that  the  matchlock  was  inferior  to  the  musket— the  undiscip- 
lined man  of  the  hills  to  the  well-drilled  sepoy. 

In  1842,  Sir  Charles  was  sent  to  Scinde,  to  take  the  command  of  an  army  of 
reserve  stationed  there  to  preserve  the  commimication  with  the  columns  pene- 
trating Affghanistan  under  Generals  Nott,  English,  and  Pollock.  It  is  not  our 
intention  here  to  enter  upon  the  much-discuss^  question  of  the  propriety  of  the 
diplomatic  proceedings  wnich  ultimately  led  to  the  war  in  Scinde.  Those  who 
require  information  on  the  point  can  obtain  it  in  the  first  part  of  General  Wil- 
liam Napier's  ••  Conquest  of  Scinde;"  and  it  would  ill  suit  the  limits  of  this 
memoir  to  attempt  to  unravel  the  tangled  web  of  the  Ameer's  diplomacy,  with  its 
Asiatic  aids  of  falsehood,  forgery,  and  perjury.  The  short  case  is  this:  the 
Ameers,  the  sovereigns  of  the  conquering  Belooch  race,  and  cruel  oppressors  of 
the  native  Scindians,  by  repeated  breaches  of  former  compacts,  had  placed 
themselves  in  a  position  of  hostility  to  the  British  government.  The  Cabool 
disaster  had  given  them  hopes  of  success,  and  they  were  inclined  to  drive  our 
force  out  of  Scinde,  though  placed  there  on  the  faith  of  solemn  treaties.  Lord 
EUenborough  felt  that  any  further  retreat  would  still  more  weaken  our  moral 
force,  and  endanger  our  Indian  empire.  He  determined,  therefore,  for  the 
punishment  of  our  faithless  allies,  ana  for  our  own  security,  to  enter  into  a  new 
compact  with  them  (the  old  having  been  forfeited  by  their  misconduct),  which 
would  take  from  them  much  of  their  power  to  injure  us,  and  prevent  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  Affghan  tragedy.  He  charged  Napier  with  the  duty  of  effecting  this 
new  treaty,  investing  him  with  supreme  political,  as  well  as  military,  command 
on  that  frontier.  The  Ameers,  with  their  usual  duplicity,  determined  on  resis- 
tance, still  made  a  show  of  submission,  and  contrived  completely  to  deceive  Major 
Outram,  Sir  Charles's  subordinate  political  agent.  Their  intention  was,  to 
protract  the  negotiations  till  the  hot  weather,  when  they  hoped  to  find  the 
English  army  incapable  of  action,  and  then  to  fall  on  and  massacre  the  Faringhee, 
io  Cabool  tnem,  as  they  significantly  said.  One  alone  of  the  Ameers  remained 
faithful.  All  Moorad,  who  had  recently  obtained  the  supremacy  of  Scinde,  by 
the  surrender  to  him  of  the  turban  of  chief  sway  by  Koostum,  the  former  rais. 
This  was  most  fortunate.  The  general  knew  that  the  other  Ameers  were 
determined  on  war ;  he  knew  uiat  their  plan  of  operations  contemplated 
a  retreat  upon  Emaum  Ghur,  a  fortress  supposed  to  be  impregnable,  and  situ- 
ated in  the  midst  of  the  desert ;  but  which,  by  the  constitution  of  Scinde, 
belonged  to  Ali  Moorad,  as  Rais  of  Upper  Scinde.  As  Ali  Moorad  consented 
to  our  occupation  of  this  fortress.  Sir  Charles  Napier  was  enabled  to  take  pos- 
session of  it,  and  thus  disconcert  the  Ameers'  scheme  of  campaign,  without  being 
guilty  of  an  aggression,  or  giving  up  negotiations,  which  he  was  most  unwilling 
to  do  as  long  any  hope  remained  of  arranging  matters  without  bloodshed.    The 
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great  difficulty  of  his  position  was  the  impossibilit^r  of  fixing  responsibility  on 
any  one— the  Ameers  invariably,  in  words,  repudiating  the  numerous  acta  of 
hostHitv  which  their  troops  were  in  the  hourly  habit  of  committing.  These 
troops  infested  the  desert  in  which  lay  Emaum  Ghur,  garrisoned  by  men  whose 
obedience  to  Ali  Moorad  was  very  doubtful.  But  Sir  Charles  Napier,  seeing 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  determined  to  attempt  an  enterprise,  only  rivaDed  in 
military  history  by  Marius'  capture  of  Capsa.  The  distance  of  Emaum  Ghur 
from  the  fertile  land  (eight  days'  march),  and  the  scarcity  of  water,  made  it 
impossible  to  proceed  against  it  with  his  whole  force  ;  he  therefore  selected  two 
hundred  irregular  cavalry,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  22nd,  whom 
he  mounted  on  camels,  loaded  ten  camels  with  provisions,  and  eighty  with 
water,  and  with  this  small  force  set  forward.  Even  from  this  handful  of  men 
he  was  obliged  to  send  back  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  his  cavalry,  forage  failing, 
and  water  becoming  scanty  on  the  second  day's  march.  In  eight  days  they 
reached  the  fortress,  when  they  found  that  the  garrison,  though  six  times  as 
numerous  as  his  force,  and  well  provided  with  food  and  ammunition,  had  fied, 
leaving  their  stores  behind.  Sir  Charles  Napier  prevailed  on  Ali  Moorad  to 
consent  to  its  demolition,  which  was  accordingly  accomplished  by  mines.  The 
dash  into  the  desert,  and  the  destruction  of  this  fortress,  as  a  military  operation, 
called  forth  the  unqualified  praise  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  described  it 
as  the  most  extraonlinary  feat  of  arms  he  had  ever  known  or  read  of.  It  took 
away  from  the  hostile  Ameers  the  refuge  on  which  they  had  calculated,  and  had 
much  effect  in  shortening  the  subsequent  war,  which  had  for  some  time  appeared 
inevitable,  though  Sir  Charles  hoped  even  against  hope,  that  the  Ameers  would 
at  length  listen  to  reason,  and  abstain  from  hostility,  especially  as  Major 
Outram,  in  whom  he  then  placed  much  reliance,  pertinaciously  assured  lum 
that  they  would  come  to  terms. 

At  last,  on  the  15th  February,  1843,  the  long-gathering  storm  burst  with 
fury.  The  Beloochees  treacherously  attacked  Major  Outram  in  his  Residency, 
where,  with  a  garrison  of  one  hundred  men  in  a  stonehouse,  covered  by  two 
steamers  in  the  river,  he  resisted  for  four  hours  the  attack  of  eight  thousand 
men  with  six  guns,  and  eventually  effected  his  retreat  to  the  steamers.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Belooch  force  had  taken  up  a  position  at  Meeanee,  where  Sir 
Charles  marched  to  meet  them,  the  war  having  at  length  undeniably  commenced. 
Additional  forces  were  hastening  to  join  the  Belooch  army,  which  would  hare 
doubled  its  numbers  had  three  or  four  days  longer  elapsed  ;  but  fortunately  a 
Mussulman  festival  had  retarded  their  concentration.  The  Ameers,  by  all  their 
arts  of  deception,  endeavoured  to  delay  the  collision,  but  Napier's  sagacity  was 
not  to  be  so  duped  ;  and  fortunately  neither  their  promises,  nor  Ootram's  repre- 
sentations, could  longer  delay  his  advance  when  he  detected  their  design.  We 
shall,  however,  let  Napier  speak  for  himself  here,  having  been  so  fortunate  as 
to  obtain  amongst  other  documents  the  following  letter,  written  by  him  to  a 
friend  in  Ireland,  on  the  evening  of  this  day,  the  15th :— . 

'•  Uala,  Febnury  15th,  1843. 

*<  Mt  dear ,  I  have  not  written  to  ^ou  for  some  time,  because  I  could  tell 

you  nothing  that  you  could  make  head  or  tail  of,  unless  I  gave  you  a  volume,  which 
I  had  no  time  to  do.  But  suffice  it,  that  after  every  attempt  that  I  could  make  to 
prevent  war,  the  Ameers  have  at  length  brought  it  about  by  their  folly ;  and  to- 
morrow I  march  to  Muttaree,  a  village  about  teo  miles  from  Meeanee,  where  thev 
are  encamped  with,  as  report  says,  30,000  men.  The  Ameers  have  not  the  pluck 
to  put  themselves  at  the  head ;  but  these  tribes  of  Beloochee  robbers,  inspired  by 
a  feeling  of  enthusiasm  against  us  and  our  protection  of  the  Scinde  people  (the 
Beloochees  are  all  Greek  ArnautSt  our  old  friends^,  have  all  sworn  on  the  Kboran 
to  destroy  the  English  general  and  his  army.  I,  being  ready  for  the  trial,  march 
at  midnight,  and  shall  be  within  ten  miles  of  them  by  six  in  the  morning.  Perhaps 
1  may  make  a  forced  march,  and  begin  the  battle  sooner  than  they  expect :  various 
matters  will  decide  this  between  now  and  morning.     1  can  bring  into  acticm  2,800 


*  We  quite  feel  that  in  using,  without  the  sanction  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  a 
private  correspondence  of  his  which  has  fallen  into  our  hands,  an  apology  is  due  to 
him.  We  can  only  assure  him  that  his  permission  would  have  been  sought,  bad 
we  not  deemed  it  possible  that  that  sense  of  modesty  which  invariably  accompanies 
true  worth,  might  haye  dictated  a  refusal. 
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men,  and  twelre  gvns.  Tbej*  I  beliere,  haye  about  an  eqnal  namber  of  kvlub  ;  but 
their  cavalry  20,^)0,  and  in  a  vast  plain  of  smooth,  hard,  clavey  sand.  I  nave  been 
marching  above  one  month  incessantly,  and,  except  sand-hills  in  the  desert,  I  have 
not  had  an  ascent  of  six  inches  in  a  mile.  The  whole  of  Scinde  is  a  billiard-table. 
Mj  cavalry  is  about  eight  hundred.  These  are  long  odds,  ten  to  one.  However, 
to-morrow,  or  the  day  after,  we  will  know  each  other's  value.  I  have  one  British 
regiment,  the  22nd.  Magnificent  Tipperary  ! — I  would  not  give  the  •  specimens'  for 
a  good  deal  just  now ;  all  ready  to  eat  the  Beloochees  without  salt.  Well,  in  this 
state  I  have  no  time  to  write  to  any  but  my  beloved  friend.  To-morrow,  and 
ere  many  hours,  in  a  iob  like  this  (if  these  chaps  have  the  pluck  they  boast)  my  let- 
ter-writing may,  with  niy  hiok,  be  altogether  interrupted.    Yours, 

"C.  J.  Naeieb." 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  February,  he  came  in  sight  of  the  Belooch  force, 
amounting  to  alK>ut  thirty-five  thousana  men,  strongly  posted,  to  meet  whom 
he  bad  less  than  two  thousand  four  hundred  men,  British  and  native,  including 
officers.  The  enormous  baggage  of  an  Indian  armj  required  a  strong  guarc^ 
so  that  ihe  number  of  men  actually  engaged,  includmg  officers,  did  not  amount 
to  two  thousand — about  one  to  seventeen.  But  the  genius  of  the  general  found 
a  useful  employment  for  even  the  baggage ;  and  toUowing  the  old  Scythian 
strategy,  he  formed  the  camels  and  their  bales  into  a  circular  fortress,  capable 
of  offering  considerable  resistance  to  an  attack.  The  Beloochees  were  ^ted 
chiefly  in  and  behind  the  deep  bed  of  the  Fulaillee,  a  dry  water-course,  in  his 
£ront ;  and  in  an  enclosed  park  or  shikargah,  on  their  left,  from  which  six  thou- 
sand were  to  have  poured  forth  on  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  British  line  through 
a  rather  narrow  gap  in  the  enclosing  hich  wall.  Sir  Charles  Napier  perceived 
that  the  Beloochees  had  neither  loop-hooled  nor  banquetted  this  wall,  and  imme- 
diatelv  ordered  the  grenadiers  of  tne  22nd  into  the  opening,  with  instructions 
to  de^nd  it  to  the  last.  They  did  so,  held  the  Beloochees  out  of  this  point ; 
and  thus  eighty  men  kept  in  check  six  thousand.  The  British  line  advanced  in 
echelon^  the  22nd  being  the  first  regiment  engsjged ;  and  for  three  hours  and 
a-half*  a  terrific  hand-to-hand  combat  was  maintamed ;  the  two  lines  never  more 
than  three  yards  apart,  sometimes  even  intermixed.  Each  rank  of  the  Beloo- 
ehees,  as  they  ascended  the  steep  banks  of  the  river,  was  swept  away  by  the 
murderous  fire  of  the  English  line,  and  their  fall  encumbered  and  delayed  those 
behind  till  the  muskets  were  again  prepared.  The  bayonet  accounted  for  those 
who  survived  the  volley. 

Meanwhile  the  British  line  had  suffered  seyerely  ;  the  commanders  of  most 
of  the  reffiments  had  fallen  dead  or  severely  wounded ;  and  the  sepoys,  who 
had  lost  fumost  all  their  European  officers,  began  to  give  ground.  But  Napier 
was  always  at  their  head  when  they  suffered  most,  and  then  they  pressed  for- 
ward, and  again  bore  back  the  Beloochees.  One  chief  marked  the  general  for 
his  victim,  and  moved  forward  to  attack  him  during  the  hottest  of  the  conflict — 
his  shield  raised,  his  scowling  eyes  alone  visible  over  it.  The  smoke  and  con- 
fusion prevented  the  troops  from  seeing  the  dauj^er  of  their  leader ;  and  he, 
with  his  right  hand  disabled  by  an  accident  which  had  recently  ruptured  a 
sinew,  and  gave  him  intense  pain,  was  ill-fitted  to  contend  in  personal  strife 
with  the  athletic  barbarian.  He,  however,  shifted  the  reins  to  his  wounded 
band,  drew  his  sword,  and  prepared  to  receive  the  Belooch's  sweeping  blow  on 
his  horse's  neck,  and  to  reply  by  a  thrust  at  the  chief's  eyes,  the  only  visible  or 
assailable  point,  when  Lieutenant  Marston,  of  the  25th  Native  Infantry,  inter- 
posed, and  caught  the  blow  destined  for  his  generd.  A  straggle  between  the 
officer  and  the  barbarian  ensued ;  the  pize — uie  life  of  the  British  leader.  Tlie 
Belooch's  arm  was  raised  to  give  a  decisive  blow,  when  a  bayonet,  slowly  emerg- 
ing  from  the  cloud  of  smoke,  was  driven  up  to  its  hilt  in  his  exposed  side,  and 
as  slowly  withdrawn.  Who  the  soldier  was  who  thus  oppoi*tunely  come  to  his 
general's  aid.  Sir  Charles  could  never  discover.  At  last,  when  his  men  were  al- 
most exhausted  by  the  frightful  struggle,  an  opportunity  of  charging  the  Ameer's 
right  with  the  whole  body  of  his  cav2ry  occurred,  and  was  immediately  seized. 
This  decided  the  day  ;  the  Beloochees  began  to  waver,  the  British  line  rushed 
into  the  dry  bed  of  the  Fulaillee,  and  dr^e  them  out  at  the  point  of  the  bayo- 
net, and  the  field  was  won.  Slowly,  however,  did  the  fierce  barbarians  retreat, 
with  their  usual  heavy,  rolling  stride,  which  even  the  terrible  pursuing  fire  of 
the  British  could  not  quicken ;  and  so  stem  was  still  their  aspect^  that  the  gene- 
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ral  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  punae  them  farther.  Twenty  offioera,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  rank  and  file,  were  killed  and  wounded  in  this  terrible  battle* 
being  nearly  one-seventh  of  the  troops  engaged.  The  Beloochees  are  compated 
to  have  lost  six  thousand,  almost  all  of  whom  died.  Thus  the  British  force  had 
on  an  average  killed  each  three  Belooch  warriors.  Three  days  after  the  battle. 
Sir  Charles,  in  a  letter  written  to  the  friend  already  alluded  to,  gives  the  follow- 
ing brief  but  forcible  description  of  Meeanee :— . 

"  Hyderabad,  20^A  February, — We  beat  them  at  Meeanee ;  the  battle  was  terri- 
ble.  I  rode  over  the  horrid  field,  and  questioned  my  conscience.   My  dear ,  this 

blood  is  on  the  Ameers,  not  on  me.  The  papers  will  tell  you  what  I  have  no  time 
for ;  how  I  escaped,  Heaven  knows,  for  I  do  not ;  we  were  three  and  a-half  hours 
one  yard  apart  11 

"  Man  to  man— 2,700*  against  22,000 !— fearful  odds,  and  they  foueht  like  heroes. 
Covered  with  their  shields,  they  ran  in  upon  us,  sword  in  hand,  with  desperate  furv, 
when  down  they  went  under  the  musket  and  bayonet.  We  gained  the  top  of  the 
bank,  or  rather  edaey  and  then  we  fought  hand  to  hand.  Neither  mjself  nor  my 
horse  were  touched.    Hyderabad  has  surrendered ;  six  Ameers  are  prisoners." 

The  captive  Ameers  offered  Napier  their  swords,  worth  many  thousand  pounds;, 
but  he  returned  them,  reporting  smiply  to  the  governor-general — **  Their  misfor- 
tunes are  of  their  own  creation  ;  but  as  they  were  great,  I  gave  them  back  their 
swords  ;"  thus  contemning  even  the  honour  of  possessing  the  swords  of  six  sove- 
reign princes  vanquished  by  himself,  when  his  self-ctenial  could  in  any  way 
lighten  their  well-deserved  load  of  miseries. 

Now,  Sir  Charles  Napier  had  an  opportunity  of  carrying  out,  to  some  extent, 
one  principle  for  which  he  had  vigorously  contended  in  his  work  upon  military 
law — the  profiriety  of  giving  honour  and  reward  to  the  eood  soldier,  as  wdl  aa 
inflicting  punishment  upon  the  bad.  Acoordinglv,  he,  ior  the  first  time  thai  it 
had  ever  been  done  in  English  despatches,  made  known  the  names  of  those  pri- 
vate soldiers  who  had  distm^ished  themselves  in  the  battle ;  and  none  <^  his 
grand  deeds  have  contributed  more  than  this  simple  act  of  justice  to  endear  him 
to  the  British  soldiery. 

On  the  19th  Februarv,  the  army  took  possession  of  the  city  of  Hyderabad, 
and  on  the  20th  of  the  fortress,  and  the  treasures  of  the  Ameers.  In  the  end  ii 
February  and  early  in  March  he  formed  an  entrenched  camp,  and  erected  a  fort 
for  the  preservation  of  his  steamers,  thus  preparing  for  new  effiyrts,  and  showing 
lumself,  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  expressed  it,  a  master  of  the  greatest  opera- 
tions of  war.  Shere  Mahommed,  or  tne  Lion,  the  most  warlike  of  the  hostile 
Ameers,  was  still  in  the  field  with  a  strong  force,  and  kept  np  a  constant  secret 
correspondence  with  the  captives.  A  pkm  to  massacre  tne  Engli^  troops  was 
detected,  and  eventually  it  oecame  necessary  to  send  the  prisoners  on  board  the 
steamers,  to  be  conveyed  to  Calcutta.  In  the  meantime,  reinforcements  to  Sir 
Charles  Napier  had  been  arriving,  and  he  determined  to  attack  the  Lion  by  the 
24th  March,  as  he  expected  Major  Stack,  who  was  moving  down  the  Indus,  to 
join  him  with  a  fine  brigade  on  the  22nd.  The  march  of  this  brigade,  howev^, 
caused  him  sreat  anxiety,  as  the  Lion,  with  twenty-five  thousand  men,  reported 
to  be  forty  thousand,  lay  between  it  and  Hyderabad.  On  the  21st,  Stack  arrived 
at  Muttaree,  a  lon^  march  from  Hyderabad ;  and  Sir  Charles  arranged  a  more' 
ment,  by  means  ofwhich,  on  the  22nd,  Stack  effected  his  junction,  after  a  sharp 
skirmish,  but  without  loss.  On  the  2drd,  Sir  Charles  Ni4)ier  was  anxious  to  at- 
tack, butMaior  Stack's  people  were  still  suffering  too  much  firom  their  previoi^ 
fatigues.  The  delay  was  fortunate;  while  at  br^kfast  that  day,  he  casually  ex- 
pressed his  wish  for  the  arrival  of  his  reinforcements  from  Sukkur,  or  from  Kurra- 
chee.  He  was  answered  by  the  announcement  of  boats  being  seen  coming  boUi  up 
and  down  the  river — both  the  desired  reinforcements  had  arrived.  At  daybreax 
on  the  24tb,  he  marched  on  Dubba,  with  a  force  of  five  thousand  fighting  men, 
eleven  hundred  being  cavalry,  and  supported  by  seventeen  guns.  While  in  motion. 
Lord  Ellenborougb's  despatches,  filled  with  praise  and  promise  of  reward  to  the 


*  This  must  be  meant  to  include  the  detached  parties  and  baggage-guard.  Do- 
cuments afterwards  discovered  prove  the  Belochees  to  have  been  fully  thirty-five 
thousand. 
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army  for  the  victory  of  Meeanee,  arrived.  Immediately  the  ^reneral  caused  them 
to  be  commnnicated  to  the  troops,  and  the  cheer  ofgratiBed  pnde  which  burst  from 
them  was  the  omen  of  victory.  At  Dubba,  the  Lion  was  m  position  with  fifteen 
gmis  and  twenty-five  thousand  men,  armed  with  sword,  shield,  and  matchlock,  and 
hy  eight  o'clock  our  troops  (one-fifth  of  their  number)  had  come  in  sight  of  them, 
llie  action  was  commenced  by  the  advance  of  the  Horse- Artillery ;  after  which 
the  22nd  Infantry  came  up  under  a  heavy  fire,  when  some  movement  taking 
place  in  the  enemv's  line.  Major  Stack  ima^ned  it  to  be  a  panic,  and  charged 
with  all  the  cavalry  of  the  right  wing.  This  movement  exposed  the  army  to 
great  danger,  and  the  senerai  seeing  that  all  must  be  then  done  by  courage, 
rode  strai^t  to  the  head  of  the  22nd,  made  his  presence  known  b;^  his  peculiar 
high-toned  order  to  charge,  and  with  the  22nd  and  the  25th  Native  Infantry, 
broke  through  the  densest  masses  of  the  enemy,  the  cavalry  of  the  left  wing 
turned  the  village  of  Dubba,  the  artillery  silenced  the  enemy's  guns,  and  cruelly 
cut  up  their  infantry ;  the  other  regiments  drove  back  the  Bdoochees  opposed 
to  them,  and  the  village  of  Dubba  was  completely  cut  off. 

At  this  time  some  confusion  was  caused  in  our  line  by  the  vehemence  of  their 
rush  forwards ;  and  while  the  general  was  restoring  order,  a  Belooch  marine, 
exploding  close  to  him,  killea  or  wounded  all  around  him,  singing  his  clothes, 
and  brefUcing  his  sword  in  his  hand,  though  leaving  him  personally  unhurt. 
The  enemy  were  eventually  totally  beaten,  with  a  loss  of  five  thousand  men  killed 
(for  neither  here  nor  at  Meeanee  would  they  take  quarter),  and  were  followed 
by  the  cavalry  for  several  miles.  The  Ameer  Shere  M!ohammed  was  almost  taken ; 
but,  by  an  unfortunate  error  of  the  officer  in  command  of  the  pursuit,  it  was 
stopped  too  soon,  and  he  escaped  to  continue  the  war.  Immediately  after  this 
victory,  the  general  tried  to  seize  Omercote,  the  last  town  in  Scinde  which  held 
out,  a  task  of  great  difficulty,  for  the  hot  weather  had  commenced,  and  the 
risinff  of  the  river  was  daily  expected,  which  would  have  rendered  the  attempt 
fruitfesfl.  Nevertheless  he  menaced  it  with  his  irregular  cavalry  and  camel 
battery^  and,  within  ten  days  after  the  battle,  they  entered  it,  and  reduced  the 
citadel,  though  one  hundred  miles  distant  from  Hyderabad.  Shere  Mahommed 
had  fled  northward  to  the  desert,  with  but  a  few  followers,  and  the  British  army 
foil  back  on  Hyderabad. 

Lord  Ellenborough  now  i^>pointed  Sir  Charles  Napier  ^vemor  of  Scinde, 
responsible  only  to  the  governor-general,  and  invested  with  almost  absolute 
autaority.  Immediately  on  acquiring  this  power  he  forced  the  different  feudal 
dependants  of  the  Ameers  to  come  in  and  do  homage  to  the  British  government, 
on  which  he  confirmed  them  in  their  jagheers,  on  agricultural  not  military  te- 
nure. He  abolished  the  suttee  and  slavery.  He  organised  a  native  police 
force  against  the  robbers,  which  afforded  great  protection  to  the  peaceable,  and 
he  disarmed  the  camp-followers,  who  were  committing  serious  outrages  upon  the 
Scindian  people.  His  instructions  to  the  officers  in  <£arge  of  the  districts  were, 
to  make  no  avoidable  change  in  any  of  the  customs  or  laws  of  the  country  con- 
sistent with  humanitv — ^merely  to  protect  the  Scindian  against  the  ferocity  of  his 
former  master,  the  Belooch. 

In  the  meantime  Shere  Mahommed  was  a  source  of  much  anxiety  to  the 
general.  It  is  true  l^at  he  had  no  force  which  could  be  considered  formidable ; 
out  if  he  could  have  reached  the  Delta  of  the  Indus  with  his  followers,  about 
eight  thousand  men,  the  relics  of  the  battle  of  Hyderabad,  he  might  have  pro- 
longed a  partisan  waifare  for  another  year,  as  Europeans  could  not  long  have 
livS  during  the  hot  season  in  that  unhealthy  region.  Sir  Charles  Napier 
accordingly  prepared  a  plan  of  operation  to  surround  aiid  capture  the  Lion  before 
he  could  move  so  £eur  to  the  southward,  braving  for  this  purpose  the  deadly  sun, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  combination  of  heat  ana  miasma.  This,  though  not  so 
brilliant  an  exploit,  was  more  difficult,  more  dangerous  than  the  battles  of 
Meeanee  and  Hyderabad.  The  thermometer  stood  at  130*  in  the  tents — 
marches  of  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  were  to  be 
made  through  a  country  unknown  to  the  British,  and  intersected  with  canals 
most  difficult  to  pass,  in  order  to  surround  a  native  force,  well  acquainted  with 
the  localities,  and  accustomed  to  the  climate.  Gradually  his  chain  was  com- 
pleted, and  drawn  closer,  like  the  tinchel  of  the  Highlanders,  while  the  steamers 
moving  on  the  river  prevented  the  tribes  of  the  ri^ht  bank  from  aiding  the 
Ameer.  The  marches  were  made  by  night — ^the  soldiers  remained  by  day  in  the 
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tenti,  with  wet  cloths  wrapped  rouBd  their  heads — ^but  more  Eurofieaitt  died 
from  the  effects  of  the  hea^  than  would  have  sufficed  to  win  a  battle.  At  last, 
guns  were  heard  on  the  east,  where  Jacob's  forces  completed  the  circle ;  but  so 
few,  and  so  soon  stopping,  that  it  was  feared  that  the  Ameer  had  crushed  him, 
broken  through  the  lines,  and  would  throw  himself  into  the  Delta ;  that  the 
danger,  the  labour,  and  the  loss  had  proved  fruitless,  and  that  the  partisan  war- 
fare must  occur.  At  this  moment,  as  the  general  went  out  of  his  tent,  he  fell 
sun-stricken,  and  thtrt  j-three  of  tiie  Europeans  were  at  the  same  time  struck 
down  by  the  intense  heat ;  most  died  withm  a  few  minutes-— all  save  the  general 
within  three  hours.  He  himself  says  that  his  life  was  saved  hj  the  sudden  in- 
telligence  that  Jacob  was  victorious,  and  the  Lion*s  troops  dispersed.  Shere 
Mohammed  had  made  a  dash  at  Jacob's,  as  the  weakest  force,  Init  the  spirit  of 
his  men  was  broken  bv  their  remembrance  of  Meeanee  and  Hyderabad,  and  the  j 
soon  scattered.  He  ned  to  the  desert  with  but  ten  followers.  Thus  was  the 
war  finished — ^the  power  of  the  last  hostile  Ameer  completely  crushed. 

In  1844,  the  independent  and  robber  tribes,  amongst  whom  Shere  Mohammed 
had  taken  refuge,  passed  the  desert  on  the  north-west  frontier  of  Scinde,  and 
ravaged  the  pl£n.  They  cut  to  pieces  two  hundred  grass-cutters  bekmffinx  to 
the  irregular  cavalry,  and  many  of  the  troopers  also.  They  defeated  and  killed 
a  small  body  of  the  police,  destroyed  twenty-five  villages,  murdered  many  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  carried  away  all  the  cattle  and  |p*ain.  Troops  were  sent  to  at- 
tack their  principal  fortress,  but  were  repulsed  with  loss.  Thoe  robbers  boasted 
that  royal  armies  had  often  assailed  their  terrible  fastnesses,  but  never  for  six 
hundred  years  had  penetrated  beyond  the  entrances,  being  always  defeated 
there.  Dtiring  the  Afighan  war,  two  British  detachments,  sent  against  them, 
had  been  cut  to  pieces,  and  now  a  third  was  defeated.  They  had  ravaged  the 
plains  of  Scinde ;  and  it  was  evident  that  if  not  subjected  Uiey  would,  in  the 
event  of  a  war  in  the  Punjab,  make  common  canse  with  the  Afighans,  Candaha.- 
rees,  and  Mooltanees,  and  that  200,000  men  would  be  in  array  against  Scinde. 
Sir  Charles  Napier  resolved  to  crush  them.  Almost  the  entire  Indian  press  de- 
nounced the  scheme  as  madness — its  success  was  declared  impossible.  Even 
his  troops,  swayed  by  these  assertions  so  often  repeated,  thought  the  matter  un- 
wisely entered  upon ;  but,  though  expecting  no  success,  bent  all  their  indconita- 
ble  energies  to  the  task.  We  are  enabled  to  give  here  some  extracts  firom  a 
journal  kept  by  him  during  this  campaign  :— 

**  13^A  January,  1845. — I  had  to  deal  with  the  mountain  robbers,  a  bold,  well- 
armed,  and  wary  race  of  men.  The  game  was  not  easy ;  I  therefore  order^  the 
Scindlan  troops,  under  the  Jagheerdars  Wallee  Chandia,  and  Ahmed  Khan  Muzzy, 
to  advance  from  Jnll  and  Chandia,  upon  Poolajee.  I  ordered  Jacob,  with  the 
camel  corps  and  Scinde  horse  from  Larkhana,  to  follow  up  the  march  of  these 
chiefs,  after  giving  thero  twelva  hours'  start,  and  th«  whole  were  to  arrive  at 
Poolajee  the  16th  January — the  chiefs  in  the  evening,  and  our  troops  before  day- 
light the  next  morning.  I  knew  that  the  robbers  had  no  fear  of  the  chiefs,  and 
would  not  retire  to  their  mountains  for  them.  I  therefore  hoped  to  surprise  them 
on  the  I6th.  As  soon  as  Jacob  started,  I,  too,  marched  with  head-quarters  from 
Si}kbur.  The  rieht  flank  of  the  robbers  was  therefore  turned  by  an  echelon  move- 
ment.    The  chiefs  assembled  at  and  advanced  from  Kunda.     The  next  echelon 


m  Poolajee. 

Ooch.m 

Wallee' 

m  Shapoor. 

Jacob, 

Kangar,  m 

Napier, 

was  Jacob's  column — ^the  third  mine.     Thus  my  object  was  to  throw  the  robbers 
into  the  hills  east  of  Poolajee,  where  I  could  enclose  them  as  seen  in  the  map.    I 
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also  ordered  AH  Moorad  to  adranoe  upon  Zuranee  from  the  south,  while  I  OMred 
from  Poolajee  on  the  west,  and  I  sent  to  the  Mnrrees  to  come  down  from  the 
north. 

•<  IZik. — Reached  Shikarpoor,  twenty-six  miles ;  sent  on  well-diggers,  sappers 
and  miners,  and  entrenching  tools. 

"  }4eh — Reached  Jagur,  tliirteen  miles,  bringfaig  with  me  four  guns,  horse 
artillery,  from  Shikarpoor. 

"  I5th. — Beached  Khanghur,  sixteen  miles  ;  Jacob  at  Rojars,  fourteen  miles  to 
my  left,  pushing  on  on  Busharee ;  he  is  in  great  distress  for  water*.  Has  a  terrible 
march  through  the  desert  to  Poolajee ;  hear  that  the  enemy  have,  up  to  the  14th, 
no  word  of  our  moye,  and  had  recerred  a  letter  I  wrote  to  the  Khan  of  Kelat,  to 
decdye  them ;  H  said  my  troops  were  so  sick,  I  could  not  move  this  season  a^eainst 
the  robbers ;  this  letter  Beja  Khan  read,  as  I  purposely  threw  it  into  his  bands. 
I  heard  also  that  the  enemy  occupied  Shahpoor,  thirty-five  miles  in  our  front. 
Ordered  Jacob  to  march  direct  on  Shahpoor,  and  order  a  detachment  of  two  guns 
and  four  hundred  horse  upon  Ooch,  under  Captahi  Salter,  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of 
the  enemy  from  Shahpoor,  or.  if  he  fled  that  way,  instead  of  to  Pooli^ee,  which  I 
thought  probable,,  when  he  found  Wallee  Chandia  marching  upon  that  point.  As 
the  attacK  of  Shahpoor  put  an  end  to  the  deception  that  we  were  not  to  march  this 
season,  the  detachment  marched  at  a  later  hour ;  received  intelligence  from  spies 
that  the  enemy  w»6  in  force  at  Ooch.  Feared  this  force  would  be  joined  by  that  at 
Shahpoor,  and  overpower  Captain  Salter,  so  I  immediately  mounted  my  horse, 
and  taking  two  guns  (which  had  already  marched  sixteen  miles  that  morning^,  and 
two  hundred  irregular  horse,  I  followed  to  support  Captain  Salter,  forty  miles  to 
Ooch ;  marched  all  night,  and  16th  January  reached  Captain  Salter,  just  before 
day-break  ;  he  had  engaged  and  defeated  700  of  the  enemy,  and  taken  3,500  head 
of  cattle  from  them.  Videttes  still  kept  on  the  neighbouring  hills  watching  us  ; 
ther  were  well  mounted  and  daring ;  one  engaged  M*Murdo  for  twenty  minutes, 
ftnd  was  finally  slain  by  him  in  this  single* combat ;  M*Murdo  took  his  arms  and 
horse ;  he  had  two  swords  and  a  matchlock  ;  his  horse  was  severely  wounded  by 
M*Murdo,  in  cutting  at  the  master ;  it  has  recoyered  though.  This  man  nearly 
shot  John  Napier,  but  the  matchlock  missed  fire ;  when  he  applied  the  match,  John 
was  not  six  yards  distance  r^nqthlng  xsould  have  prevented  his  being  hit.  We 
rested  a  few  hours,  and  then  received  despatches  from  Jacob ;  he  had  surprised  the 
enemy  in  Shahpoor.  At  the  same  moment  Salter  attacked  Ooch,  and  lost  about 
the  same  number  of  people ;  he  made  prisoners  of  the  whole  of  the  enemy ;  for, 
before  he  reached  Shahpoor,  they  beard  the  guns  at  Ooch,  and  knowing  these 
must  be  English,  the  chiefs  in  Shahpoor  fled,  kaving  sixty- two  matchlock  men, 
under  two  chiefs,  all  of  whom  were  made  prisoners.  Thus  haye  we  killed  about 
six  chiefs  and  one  hundred  men,  taken  two,  and  about  seyenty  or  eighty  prisoners 
of  no  note. 

"  17 tk  January, — Decided  to  change  all  my  operations  ;  ordered  my  magazine 
to  be  formed  at  Shahpoor ;  sent  cayalry  to  Lehree  and  Poolajee,  also  to  Ooch,  to 
wait  for  infantry  to  come  up  and  provisions. 

"  IQth  January, — No  news  of  Hunter  and  commissaries — what  are  they  about  ? 
am  inclined  to  believe  I  have  the  enemy  on  the  south  side  of  the  hills. 

•*  19/^  January. — Infantry  will  be  up  to-morrow.  Resolved  to  leave  the  blockade 
of  the  valley  of  the  Zeyague,  and  the  gorges  of  two  other  valleys,  to  Jacob.  Or- 
dered him,  with  four  guns,  to  Lehree  and  Poolajee.  Ordered  the  camel-corps,  and 
400  cayalry,  and  two  guns,  to  Zurranee  from  Ooch,  to  which  I  march  to-morrow, 
with  head-quarters,  as  the  most  central.  Suspect  the  robbers  are  in  force  at  Tonge, 
and  will  make  for  the  pass  at  Gundooee.  If  they  do,  Salter,  with  his  two  guns, 
camel-corps,  and  cavalry  will  block  them.  The  camel* corps  carry  500  infantry,  of 
which  200  are  volunteers  from  the  13th  Light  Infantry,  regular  old  soldiers  of  Jel- 
lalabad,  and  the  other  300  stanch  sepoys,  of  Meeanee  and  Dubba  most  of  them. 
If,  however,  the  enemy  has  already  gained  the  pass,  which  want  of  provisions  pre- 
vented my  occupying  sooner,  still  he  only  goes  further  into  the  CKZ-as-soc.  I  have 
t)rdered  Wallee  Mahommed  to  march  from  Poolajee  on  Tonee,  and  so  sweep  the 
foot  of  the  hflls — ^he  will  be  a  feeler  for  the  enemy,  with  us  on  his  right  flank  all  the 
way.  Having  swept  all  the  south  of  the  hills  of  cattle  and  enemies,  he  will  probably 
be  desperate,  and  defend  the  pass  of  Oundooee.  It  is  very  strong,  but  I  have 
ordered  Ahmed  Khan  Muzzy  to  march  up  the  Zeyague,  simultaneously  with  Wal- 
lee's  march  on  Tonge,  and  Salter's  on  Zurranee ;  so  he  will  be  taken  by  this  column 
in  reverse  at  Keombee.  Ali  Moorad  will  also  be  at  Gundooee.  I  think  I  will  first 
shell  them  well  with  my  four  mortars,  then  let  drive  Ali  Moorad  and  Wallee  Mo- 
hammed on  each  flank,  and  if  that  won't  settle  Beja  Khan's  stomach,  we  must  try 
what  our  own  troops  will  do.  I  shall  carry  it  somehow,  I  suppose,  with  or  with- 
out bloodshed.    1  reckon  they  will  have  6,000  men  upon  it ;  I  aare  say  I  shall  have 
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ss  many,  of  which  2,000  will  be  good  troops.  I  hope  we  shall  boUy  them  out.  I 
should  not  like  to  finish  my  career  by  being  knockeoi  on  the  head  by  a  robber,  or 
crushed  by  a  rolling  rock. 

*'2[kh  January, — Stores  and  troops  all  arriying,  reached  Ooch  that  niffht.  Here 
B^a  Khan  is  in  a  sort  of  punch-bowl  at  Tonge — the  entrance  a  hole — only  one  man 
at  a  time.  This  place  celebrated  in  their  history.  Armies  have  been  defeated  here 
for  want  of  water  ;  but  I  took  care  to  bring  with  me  one  hundred  leather  bags  to 
carry  water,  and  all  the  apparatus  for  sinkmg  wells  and  drawing  water,  and  men 
skilled  in  this  matter,  so  T  can  supply  more  men  with  water  than  are  needed  to 
stop  up  the  hole,  for  if  only  one  can  go  in,  only  one  can  come  out.  I  haye  four 
mortars — perhaps  I  may  chuck  in  a  few  shells  oyer  the  precipice.  Howeyer,  my 
grub  is  not  up,  so  let  them  eat  their's  inside.  I  haye  ordered  Wallee  to  march  from 
rooluee  upon  Tonge,  and  sent  a  squadron  of  cayalry  to  Kullchat,  to  meet  him, 
and  obserye  Tonge. 

*'  21s/ — Wallee  Chandia  did  his  job ;  he  fell  in  with  a  party  of  Boogtees  of  six- 
teen ;  they  fired,  and  he  killed  six,  besides  catching  150  goats.  I  sent  a  squadron 
of  horse  to  conminnicate  with  him,  but  when  his  people  came  away  to  report  to  me, 
the  cayalry  had  not  met  with  him.  Tonge  had  been  abandoned  yesteraay  by  Beja 
Khan ;  his  men  were  leaying  him  fast,  and  going  to  Belooch  Khan  of  Lefaree,  who 
pretends  to  be  our  friend.  I  haye  sent  Wallee  back  to  Jacob,  with  orders  to  Jacob 
to  handle  Belooch  Khan  yery  roughly,  and  eyen  arrest  and  send  him  prisoner 
to  me. 

**  22n</. — Ooch ;  sent  on  four  guns  and  all  the  cayalry,  together  with  camel-corps, 
to  Sooree  Kushta,  yesterday ;  also  the  well-diggers  and  four  days'  proyisions  fol- 
lowed, and  will  reach  to-morrow  morning. 

<«23<2. — Ooch ;  the  2nd  Europeans  amyed  to-day — ^700  bayonets — I  think  one  of 
the  finest  bodies  I  oyer  saw,  and  in  good  order.  Had  a  despatch  from  Colonel 
Geddes,  from  Sooree  Kushta ;  no  enemy ;  road,  heayy  sand ;  water,  bad  and  scarce. 
I  don*t  mind  this  ;  I  know  the  desert ;  the  well-diggers  will  soon  get  it  good ;  it  is 
not  bad,  only  a  taste  from  sulphur ;  boiling  will  put  it  all  right,  and  we  shall  haye 
plenty.  Where  you  can  find  one  well  in  these  deserts,  you  are  sure  of  as  much 
water  as  yon  please,  for  it  is  all  right  where  one  can  can  fill  one  hundred,  with  only 
braye  digsrers.  I  was  prepared  for  this.  I  begin  to  know  these  deserts — I  hare 
had  enouen  of  them,  rroyisions  all  up  for  fift^n  days.  Arriyed  a  little  knocked 
up ;  but  die  worst  is  all  oyer.  Plenty  of  wild  bush,  which  camels  eat,  and  like 
much ;  also  tufts  of  don-grass,  which  the  horses  do  well  on.  Take  care,  Bcja ;  I 
suspect  you  and  tlie  Boogtees  mean  to  fight  at  Gundooee,  or  near  it.  I  was  an  awk- 
ward customer  hitherto.  Tu  Vag  voulu,  George  Dandw^  tu  Fas  vonlu.  What  is  it  ? 
It  is  your  own  fault,  John  Robber,  it's  your  own  fault. 

**  iitk. — Ooch ;  wait  for  supplies.  Tonge  is  not  what  was  said  to  be^  but  is 
strong.    Guns  can  ffo  in. 

**25/&. — Zooree  Kushta;  marched  twenty-one  miles  through  heayy  sand  ;  nearly 
twelye  hours'  march.  Send  Lieutenant-Colonel  Geddes  and  Mr.  M'Murdo  to-mor- 
row to  examine  Zurranee.     Orders  not  to  fight  unless  attacked.     Halt  there. 

"  26M. — The  arriyals  are  tired  with  the  heayy  march  of  yesterday,  and  we  must 
wait  to  let  proyisions  come  up.  I  haye  twelye  da^s  in  camp,  but  that  is  not  enough. 
I  do  not  like  to  haye  less  than  a  month's  proyisions  in  hand.  The  necessity  of 
secrecy  prevented  my  making  much  preparation,  and  we  haye  hadgreat  difficulty ; 
to^this  is  added,  that  to  proyision  an  army  in  the  desert  is  no  joke.  Howeyer,  all  goes 
on  well.  The  surprise  of  Ooch  and  Shahpoor  produced  the  effect  I  wanted — terror ; 
so  none  of  our  conyoys  are  annoyed.  I  shall  occupy  all  the  wells  also.  I  am  yexing 
Beja  Khan  to  the  heart  in  eyery  way. 

<*  27M. — Zurranee,  28  miles ;  a  dreadful  march ;  all  deep  heayjr  sand — eyery  thing 
knocked  up  in  the  shape  of  animals ;  but  the  soldiers  all  spirits,  especially  the 
Europeans.  The  cold  weather,  which  braces  us  up,  kills  these  poor  natiyes.  It 
has  really  been  trifling,  yet  three  haye  died  of  it.  The  mid-day  is  yer^  hot.  We 
haye  the  passes  ciUled  Tallee  and  Jnmmuch.  The  first  there !  I  haye  tried  to  draw 
three  little  warriors  of  my  army  with  their  spears ;  that  is  the  entrance,  perpendi- 
cular rocks ;  it  could  be  turned  by  a  thirty  miles'  march.  Well,  we  went  throagh 
without  a  shot.  The  other  is  fiye  miles  off,  through  a  much  higher  range,  but  not 
steep,  and  could  be  turned  easily ;  but  not  being  defended,  I  haye  both,  and  am  en- 
camped between  them.  So  far,  all  is  right.  Simpson  will  be  at  Tomb  in  two  days, 
and  thus  I  haye  driyen  the  robbers  east,  and  occupy  from  Tomb  to  Zurranee  and 
Zurree  Kushta,  in  the  plains  of  Mutt,  or  Muth,  about  thirty  miles  across  the  Boog- 
tee  country,  driving  Jackranees  and  Doomkces  upon  the  Boogtees,  who  haye  not 
much  to  eat,  and  do  not  like  to  let  them  in  upon  them ;  for  barbarians  of  all  ages 
and  nations  are  hot-tempered  and  jealous,  as  1  have  eyer  obseryed.  I  think  I  no* 
ticed  this  in  my  book  on  colonization,  where  I  said,  we  think  nothing  of  driying  one 
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tribe  back  upon  another,  though  they  are  more  jealous  of  such  invasion  than  more 
civilized  nations.  Well,  I  am  turning  this  to  good  account.  There  has  been  a 
dearth  among  the  Boogtees  and  Murrees,  and  I  have  offered  help  to  the  last,  while 
I  drive  in  two  other  tribes  upon  the  first.  I  think  I  am  driving  them  to  des- 
peration, 

"  2Bih  January, — Halt  here  in  this  valleY  between  the  two  passes.  The  situation 
18  dangerous ;  but  I  know  my  enemy,  and  I  hold  the  passes.  Sent  off  a  cossid  to 
Simpson,  to  tell  him  to  march,  as  the  passes  are  mine,  and  no  enemy  in  bis  front. 

"  29tk, — Received  an  answer  from  Simpson ;  he  is  hard  by,  baiting,  and  will  make 
Deyrah  td-morrow. 

•*90th — Ruminated  all  day  yesterday.  I  made  a  short  march  to  the  east,  and 
up  the  valley ;  I  suspected  the  enemy  were  there ;  we  found  lots  of  tracks  of  cattle, 
and  one  camp-follower,  freshly  murdered ;  poor  fellow,  he  went  one  mile  beyond 
our  posts,  to  cut  grass,  and  they  caught  him,  and,  of  course,  murdered  him, 
and  will  many  more,  for  no  orders  or  examples  will  prevent  these  men  wandering 
thus.  M*Murdo*s  horse-keeper,  coming  through  the  pass  between  the  camps,  was 
also  murdered;  M'Murdo  nad  passed  just  before—a  narrow  escape.  Well,  I 
marched  about  five  miles,  and  mv  conjecture  was  correct.  We  came  upon  the  site 
of  a  large  camp ;  I  imagine  not  less  than  a  thousand  people  bad  occupied  it ;  there 
were  fires  lighted  still,  and  two  litters  for  carrying  women  on,  also  a  camel ;  either 
they  had  fled  the  day  before,  or  had  seen  our  march  Arom  the  rocks.  Well,  I  rumi- 
nate, and  chew  the  cud ;  and  as  I  thoueht,  it  came  into  my  head,  that  our  advance 
has  left  men  in  the  hills,  who  have  killed  three  or  four  of  the  people  going  along  our 
Kne  of  communication,  so  I  shall  this  night  send  back  among  the  hills  a  force  of 
about  900  infantry ;  and  I  will  order  a  squadron  of  cavalry  from  Zurranee,  to 
skirt  the  hills,  and  both  meet  at  Tonge,  just  to  give  a  search.  At  eleven  to-night 
JtLck  marches,  determined  to  do  all  that  man  can  do  to  succeed ;  and  woe  to  the 
robbers  if  they  are  met. 

'*  81s/— Jack  is  come  back ;  he  could  meet  no  robbers,  but  he  has  captured  2,000 
head  of  cattle  from  them  ;  this  is  as  good — ^it  starves  them.  He  proves  me  rig^t 
in  saying  these  fellows  are  lurkine  behind,  as  to  the  amount  of  about  one  hundred ; 
I  was  sure  they  could  not  carry  off  all  their  cattle,  and  here  we  have  it.  We  have 
now  taken  about  6,000  head  of  cattle  from  them,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  grain ;  this 
will  be  a  sickener,  at  all  events.  I  have  turned  out  a  good  robber,*  at  all  hazards, 
but  I  have  not  done  yet.  I  mean  to  keep  my  word,  when  I  told  them  I  would  play 
a  rough  game  ;  I  have  not  done  yet ;  I  must  have  a  lot  of  prisoners  if  possible.  I 
have  sent  M'Murdo  with  a  troop  of  cavalry  to  meet  Simpson,  and  take  possession 
of  Deyrsbh.  I  think  he  will  find  grain  there,  laid  up  for  their  winter  consumption. 
I  go  on  patiently,  but  unrelenting 

**  ist  Fehruary^  1845. — The  rascally  camel  men  have,  to  the  tune  of  six  hundred, 
refused  to  bring  up  provisions  past  Shahpoor,  and  I  am  fairly  put  to  my  trumps  I 
Well,  exertion  must  increase ;  I  will  use  the  camel  corps,  and  dismount  half  the 
cavalry,  if  need  be.  I  will  eat  Red  Rover  sooner  than  flinch  before  these  robber 
tribes.  We  will  advance  somehow  when  I  have  fortified  the  Pass  of  Tallee ;  that 
is  the  key  of  all  our  operations ;  while  I  hold  this  pass,  I  can  enter  the  hills,  and 
come  out  as  I  please.  I  communicate  with  my  cavalry,  and  our  provisions  come 
safely  ;  my  position  ie  safe,  but  very  critical,  because  I  may  fail  in  mv  object  if  I 
make  a  blunder.  I  am  now  drawn  up  north  and  south,  across  all  the  Boogtee  and 
Doomkee  and  Jackramee  valleys  ;  their  territory  runs  east  and  west ;  I  command 
full  thirty  miles ;  singly  men  may  pass,  or  in  small  parties  ;  but  I  command  the 
valee,  and  have  captured  full  6,000  of  their  cattle — I  thus  drive  them  in  masses  on 
neutral  territory,  and  without  food. 

**  ^ui  February, — I  have  sent  Ali  Akbar  to  hunt  for  camels  in  Kutch,  and  he 
will  get  me  them — at  least  I  hope  so ;  if  not,  I  can  still  dismount  the  cavalry,  and 
our  government  camels  are  not  quite  done  up ;  I  shall  wait ;  I  am  sure  my  opera- 
tions are  becoming  felt. 

«  SrtL — I  knew  I  was  right — I  have  some  intelligence  that  Beja  and  all  his  men 
are  at  Mundo,  a  plain  twenty  miles  in  advance,  dying  of  hunger  ;  many  expire  daily  ; 
come,  I  will  wait ;  let  them  fast ;  in  four  days  the  pass  will  be  secure,  and  then  I 
am  at  you,  Beja,  and  mean  to  give  you  a  bellyfulf.  Agh  I  there  are  his  women, 
and  be  banged  to  them ;  I  must  get  them  and  the  children  out  of  the  way,  even 
though  he  escapes.     Good  news  just  come — Malet,  with  Ali  Morad^s  offer  to  bring 


*  Sir  C.  Napier  is  descended  from  the  Scotts  of  Thirlestane.    His  enthusiasm 
h«re  shows  that  the  old  border-blood  is  still  hot  inliim. 
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in  Beja,  if  I  will  haTe  him.  Answer,  *  Yes,  on  condition  that  he  and  his  whoU 
tribe  come  and  lay  down  their  arms  at  my  feet,  and  become  prisoners  of  war,  and 
^o  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Indus,  and  inhabit  the  spot  given  to  them  by  hb  highness, 
AU  Moorad.'  The  prince  is  confident  they  will  accept  these  terms  ;  if  they  do»  I 
shall  be  the  happiest  man  in  Scinde  for  a  week !  No  more  bloodshed,  and  this 
mountain  of  danger  gloriously  and  usefully  ended ;  for  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to 
tame  all  these  devils,  and  turn  them  into  cultivators  of  the  soil  of  Scinde ;  and  the 
frontiers  will  not  be  disturbed  again  for  6fty  years,  if  the  governor  of  Scinde  has  a 
grain  of  sense  in  him. 

**  Ath Letter  from  Malet,  the  Ameer  ;  says  he  is  sure  of  Beja ;  I  aa  not,  just 

because  his  boasting  highness  says  it ;  I  would  not  give  a for  the  word  of  a 

barbarian,  unless  knocked  out  of  his  mouth  by  such  sharp  and  sudden  kicks  on  the 
stern,  that  half  his  tongue  came  with  the  sentence.  No,  no,  my  dear  AU  Moorad, 
yesterday  you  asked  six  days  to  get  an  answer ;  I  gave  this,  but  now  ^ou  want 
eight ;  so  I  shall  urg^  mv  march  upon  your  friend  two  days  sooner,  '  which  is  re- 
markable, as  Teague  said  of  the  planxty  ttep  which  cost  his  mother  a  dollar  /|  These 
two  more  days  to  settle  a  plain  question,  looks  as  if  All  was  secretl;^  giving  Beja 
provisions.  By  the  L^^  !  I  will  look  sharp,  and  if  I  detect  him,  I  willpuU  Mallet 
and  John  Curliag  out  of  his  camp,  and  send  a  volley  of  grape  shot  into  his  high- 
ness's  tent.  This  danger  has  just  occurred  to  my  mind ;  I  will  keep  cavalry  in 
his  front,  or  these  barbarians  will  dupe  me  yet.  I  doubt  whether  he  dare  play  me 
such  a  prank.  By  Jupiter  Ammon,  if  he  does,  I  will  blow  him  and  his  myrmidons 
to  atoms  I  not  a  mother's  son  of  them  shall  reach  Kyrpoor.  Ue  dare  not ;  yet  he 
is  such  an  ass  there  is  no  knowing  what  he  will  do.  Well,  I  keep  him  in  such  a 
position  that  no  earthly  power  can  save  him,  if  be  plays  me  false.  ^ 

**  5th. — Dismounted  half  the  camel  corps,  and  snnt  them  to  bring  up  provision, 
but  to  make  a  night  march  in  Tonge  first.  I  think  they  may  catch  some  cattle 
and  men  trying  to  get  water ;  fortification  of  pass  going  on. 

**  6th, — Simpson  is  doleful,  but  all  right.  I  have  twelve  days'  provisions  oome  up, 
and  will  march  on  the  Stb,  and  have  resolved  to  abandon  this  pass,  and  keep  skirt- 
ing in  plains  till  I  reach  Door  Khushta,  from  which  I  understand  there  is  a  good  road 
to  Deyrah.  I  shall  then  cut  this  pass  altogether,  by  which  I  save  a  cavalry  post, 
and  have  200  more  horsemen  at  my  disposal,  and  still  have  no  defile  in  my  rear. 

*'  7th March  to-morrow ;    all  my  arrangements  made.      My  rear -guard  will 

abandon  this  pass  the  9th.  The  halt  here  has  been  very  useful.  But  my  line  must 
be  kept  across  their  territories  : — 


Caiip    D 
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**  From  A  B  I  get  to  c  d  ;  I  also  leave  Zurrannee,  which  now  takes  two  hundred 
cavalry  and  one  hundred  foot.  I  could  not  sooner  make  the  move ;  I  had  not  prog, 
nor  hatd  I  the  knowledge  of  a  rout  in  advance  to  Deyrah." 

This  journal,  unfortunately,  here  concludes  ;  but  the  campaign  continued  for 
about  a  month  lonffer,  within  which  time  he  forced  the  robbers  to  take  refuge 
within  the  rocks  of  Trukkhee,  which  rise  hundreds  of  feet  perpendicular,  with 
only  three  clefts,  a  few  feet  wide,  to  give  entrance.  There  by  prodigious  marches 
he  shut  them  up,  and  after  a  time  they  all  surrendered,  one  tribe  alone  escaping. 
He  then  carriea  these  robbers  with  their  families  down  to  the  south  of  Scinde, 
and  there  made  them  build  houses  and  cultivate  land ;  which  done,  he  settled 
them  as  proprietors  of  what  their  forced  labour  had  created,  and  they  remain 
I>eacx)ful,  successful,  and  contented  tillers  of  the  earth. 

Napier  was  now  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  course  of  beneficent  govemment,  and 
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to  extend  ctyilisation  anoo^st  his  wild  subjects.  Great  difficulties  still  met  him, 
and  in  the  Afnil  following  he  writes  thus : — 

**  Well,  dear , — I  got  down  the  robbers  without  bloodshed.  This  was  glorious 

and  delightful  to  me.  I  hope  I  shall  do  some  good  yet  in  this  fine  country.  If  I  could 
but  get  your  school  to  work  here,  I  would  be  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long ;  but  the 
difficulties,  I  fear,  are  not  to  be  yet  surmounted.  Ist.  Very  wild  men  ;  2nd,  the 
Mahometan  religion ;  3rd,  the  language.  The  religion  I  would  not  touch,  but  they 
would  not  mix  with  us.  It  is  not  conversion  they  fear,  but  contamination.  The 
language  is  the  worst  obstacle ;  many  dialects  are  spoken  in  Scinde,  but  neither  Per- 
sian nor  Hindostanee  by  the  poor,  or  even  rich.  Well,  I  am  giving  all  who  will 
cultivate  fresh  land,  two  years  rent  free,  and  leases  for  fourteen  and  twenty  years. 

'*  I  have  drawn  up  a  treaty  with  Ali  Moorad  (which  he  greatly  resists),  provid- 
ing that  no  man  who  flies  for  protection  from  one  state  to  another  shall  be  given 
up,  e%cept  for  murder  or  for  treason  ;  and  then  the  state  so  claiming  the  culprit 
shall  send  such  proof  of  his  delinquency  as  shall  satisfy  the  state  under  whose  pro- 
tection he  has  thrown  himself.  Also,  that  any  man  may  settle  under  either  state  at 
his  pleasure.  Ali  says  that  his  country  will  be  a  desert ;  that  he  will  be  ruined. 
The  answer  is;  treat  your  labourers  as  I  trftat  mine,  and  they  won't  come  to  me. 
This,  I  believe,  is,  if  I  am  supported  by  the  supreme  government,  the  first  treaty 
that  ever  was  made  in  India  to  protect  the  poor  from  barbarian  tyranny.  I  think 
it  will  be  very  likely  to  ruin  Ali,  as  he  says,  and  many  others,  for  the  tide  of  emi- 
gration is  setting  in  strong  to  Scinde.  Several  tribes  outside  our  frontier,  that  are 
independent,  have  written  to  beg  of  me  to  take  them  under  my  government.  The 
rejoicing  at  the  fall  of  Beja  Khan  and  the  robbers  has  extended  for  hundreds  of 
miles.  I  fear  we  shall  have  a  Punjab  war  ;  the  thought  sickens  me,  for  I  suppose 
they  will  send  me  to  Moultan." 

The  length  to  which  this  notice  has  already  extended,  precludes  our  giving 
more  than  a  short  summary  of  Napier's  admirable  civil  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  Scinde.  As  before  mentioned,  he  abolished  slavery  and  the  suttee, 
and  much  checked  their  practice  of  infanticide.  He  has  suppressed  the  custom 
of  murdering  women  suspected  of  infidelity ;  for  with  the  Beloochees,  in  such  a 
case,  evidence  was  not  sought  for — on  mere  suspicion  the  ofiTended  husband  cut 
his  wife  to  pieces  with  his  sword.  He  has  thoroughly  protected  the  Hindoo  and 
Scindian  artisans  and  husbandmen,  he  has  even  amalgamated  them  with  their 
Belooch  conquerors,  and  reconciled  those  fierce  barbarians  to  peaceful  habits 
and  to  British  rule.  He  has  erected  a  judicial  system,  admirably  suited  to  the 
social  state  of  Scinde,  without  attempting  to  force  on  a  people  enslaved  for  cen- 
turies the  institutions  of  the  freeborn  Teutons.  He  has  taught  all  classes  their 
equality  in  the  eye  of  the  law — he  has  given  them  faith  in  the  justice  of  his  tri- 
bunals. His  native  police  have  arrived  at  a  state  of  so  great  efficiency  that  they 
even  executed  a  chief,  guilty  of  murder,  by  hanging  him  in  the  midst  of  his  own 
tribe,  fifty  miles  from  any  great  military  station.  He  has  constructed  two  for- 
tresses— Khotree  and  Larfiiana — and  repaired  several  others.  He  has  cleared 
out  or  opened  canals  for  hundreds  of  miles,  and  prepared  estimates  for  much 
more  extensive  irrigation.  He  has  given  a  port  to  Kurrachee  by  accomplishing 
the  most  difficult  portion  of  a  pier,  two  miles  long,  which  he  proposed  to  build 
there.  By  his  erection  of  barracks,  by  procuring  supplies  of  vegetables,  and  by 
other  measures  having  the  same  object,  ne  has  made  Kurrachee  and  other  posts 
in  Scinde  healthy  and  agreeable  to  our  troops.  At  Shikurpoor  and  Sukkur, 
which  were  annually  devastated  bv  pestilence,  he  caused  the  complete  cessation 
of  that  calamity  by  the  erection  of  a  dyke  twenty-nine  miles  long,  which  pre- 
vented the  Indus  from  inundating  a  marsh  between  those  towns.  His  govern- 
ment, though  so  efficient,  was  most  economical ;  and  after  paying  the  whole  ex- 
penses of  the  civil  government  and  police,  he  was  enabled  from  the  revenue — 
about  X400,000— to  transmit  more  than  £200,000  to  Calcutta.  From  the  in- 
creasing commerce  and  production,  the  collectors  feel  confident  that  in  ten  j^ears 
the  revenue  will  be  .£1,000,000.  His  officers,  under  his  guidance,  have  disco- 
vered sources  of  wealth  existing  in  the  country,  though  previously  unknown — 
amongst  them,  salt,  sulphur,  and  saltpetre  ;  and  he  has  directed  and  instructed 
the  industry  of  the  natives  in  the  production  of  those  articles  of  commerce  pre- 
viously known  to  them.     Such  is  Wapier  as  a  civil  governor. 
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As  a  warrior  and  politician^  his  fame  has  spread  through  Central  Asia»  so 
widely,  that  embassies  with  presents  and  proposals  for  treaties  have  come  to  him 
even  from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian.  For  the  Punjab  campaign  he  had  prepared 
a  ma^ificent  combination,  which  would  soon  have  crushed  the  Sikhs  if  we  had 
beenJess  successful  at  Sobraon  ;  but  he  received  an  order  to  proceed  himsdf  to 
the  Upper  Sutlege,  and  break  up  his  own  Scindian  army.  When  he  arrived, 
which  he  did  after  a  journey  of  marvellous  celerity,  our  arms  had  been  triumph- 
ant, and  all  danger  from  the  Sikhs  was  passed. 

The  perfect  tranquillity  which  prevails  throughout  Scinde,  notwithstand- 
ing t^e  lowering  aspect  of  adjacent  states,  and  the  recent  offer  of  troops 
from  it  to  go  up  against  Moultan,  afford  the  strongest  proofs  of  die  wisdom  and 
policy  of  his  government.  As  a  reward  for  all  these  services,  we  have  as  yet  only 
to[record  the  nonorary  distinction  of  Grand  Cross*  of  the  Bath.  Whether,  while 
rewards  have  been  lavished  on  others,  hb  country  will  esteem  this  an  adequate 
acknowledgment  for  achievements,  in  our  days  paralleled  by  Wellington  aloae, 
remains  to  be  seen. 


*  The  press,  the  touchstone  of  public  feeling,  seems  no  longer  inclined  to  tole- 
rate the  manner  in  which  Napier's  services  have  been  overlooked,  judging  f^om  the 
many  remonstrances  which  the  periodical  press  has  lately  poured  forth.  The  fol- 
lowing affords  an  example  : — 

'*  Althongh  quite  unconscious  of  deserving,  and  certainly  by  no  means  disposed 
to  appropriate  the  flattering  epithet  applied  to  the  press  by  Sir  Charles  Napier,  we 
are,  nevertheless,  far  from  dismclined  to  do  that  gallant  veteran  justice.  Of  the 
splendour  of  his  achievements  and  the  value  of  his  services,  especially  in  India,  we 
believe  all  whose  opinion  is  worth  having  are  unanimous.  To  his  conquest  of 
Scinde  our  recent  successes  in  the  East  are  attributable.  No  one  can  contemplate 
without  dismay  the  effect  of  a  demonstration  on  the  left  flank  of  our  army  by  a  hos- 
tile Scindian  force  during  the  late  touch-and-go  campaign  in  the  Punjaub.  AU  that 
valour  could  effect  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  achieved  by  troops  the  most  valiant 
in  the  world ;  but,  after  our  experience  of  the  Sikh  intrepidity,  the  odds  would  have 
been  perilous  indeed  had  Scindian  ferocity  been  available  in  aid  of  it.  What  men 
could  do  would  have  been  done ;  but  the  day  of  miracles  has  gone  by.  In  this 
point  of  view  India  may  have  been  preserved  to  us  by  the  heroism  of  Napier.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  owe  to  him  the  possession 
of  a  mighty  realm,  first  conquered  by  his  generalship,  and  then  Tmore  arduous  task) 
conciliated  by  his  wisdom.  He  wears  the  double  wreath  of  the  laurel  and  the  olive. 
Great  as  has  been  his  military  triumph,  we  are  disposed  to  postpone  it  to  his  victo- 
ries of  peace.  What  the  sword  has  gained  for  England  in  the  East,  moral  opinion 
can  alone  preserve.  Far,  far  above  the  meed  of  mightiest  conquest  does  that  fame 
aspire  which  has  earned  the  noble  and  eloquent  panegyric  of  Lord  EUenborough  at 
the  Cheltenham  banquet.  ^  There  never,'  says  the  noble  chairman,  '  has  be^,  is, 
or  will  be,  any  name  so  great  as  his  in  Scinde,  because  no  name  but  his  is  associated 
with  justice— justice  to  all  men  iu  the  execution  of  the  most  unlimited  power  and 
authority.  In  the  state,  no  quality  excites  so  much  admiration  as  justice,  because 
it  is  of  all  qualities  the  most  rare  to  be  found  in  association  with  absolute  power. 
My  gallant  friend  had  absolute  power  in  Scinde,  and  no  man  has  imputed  to  him 
one  act  of  injustice  in  the  exercise  of  it.  My  gallant  friend  had  every  opportunity 
of  obliging  fHends,  of  doin^  that  which  I  regret  to  say  is  most  conducive  to  the 
gaining  of  a  great  name  in  this  country.  He  disdamed  them  all — he  left  Scinde 
without  having  perpetrated  a  single  job,  haviuff  on  all  occasions  selected,  to  the 
b^t  of  his  ju&ment,  the  men  best  fitted  to  perform  the  duty  required  by  the  public 
service.  GenUemen,  I  can  tell  you  more ;  I  can  tell  you  that  the  very  men  my  gal* 
lant  friend  subdued,  joyfully  became  his  subjects  and  cultivators  under  him,  and 
there  are  now  no  men  in  Scinde  more  contented  under  the  government  of  this  conn- 
try  than  the  very  men  who  immigrated  into  Scinde  after  bein^  subdued  by  him  on 
hills.  I  desire  no  better  proof  of  the  excellence  of  his  administration  and  govern- 
ment.* Nor  can  any  one.  Sir  Charles  Napier  justly  boasted  of  such  a  panegyric 
coming  from  such  a  man.  We  regret  to  observe  that  he  consoled  himself  by  it  for 
the  neglect  he  experienced  from  other  quarters.  It  is  a  disgrace  and  scandal  to  the 
age  in  which  we  live,  that  such  a  man  .should  have  just  cause  for  such  a  complaint. 
Wo  have  no  doubt  that,  as  the  equally  neg^Iected  Picton  said,  *  If  the  coronet  lay  in 
a  battery  he  would  not  be  the  last  to  find  it.' " 
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CHAPTER  I POINT  DE  GAXLE — SUNRISE— CANOES CUSTOM-HOUSE — CHITTT-MAN 

— AGENT   TO   THE   PENINSULAR  AND  ORIENTAL  STEAM  COBIPANY — MALAY  REGI- 
MENT  TOWN     OF    GALLE ^ROYAL   HOTEL MAIL-COACH  OFFICE PROPRIETOR. 


**  Hip»  hip>  hip,  hurrah  I — now  one 
cheer  more — here's  your  health,  Lewis 
— here's  to  jou^  old  boy — here's  good 
lock  to  you  in  all  you  undertake." 

These,  and  such-like  exclamations, 
came  from  a  merry,  vociferous  set  of 
fellows,  who  were  assembled  around 
the  cuddy-table  of  the  "  Hindostan,** 
which  had  just  dropped  anchor  in  the 
harbour  of  Point  de  Galle,  having 
completed  her  voyage  from  Suez, 
waiting  at  Galle  to  take  in  coal,  and 
land  passengers.  These  gentlemen 
were  drinking  the  health  of  her  com- 
mander. Captain  Samuel  Lewis,  as 
jolly,  open-hearted  a  sailor,  as  any  need 
wish  to  make  a  voyage  with. 

<<  Thank  you,  gentlemen,"  replied 
the  aforesaid  captain,  **  for  all  your 
good  wishes ;  and  I  am  glad  that  your 
voyage  has  been  a  pleasant  one.  I, 
in  return,  now  drink  to  the  health 
and  success  of  all  present,  and  may 
you  return  home  with  as  many  lac$  of 
rupees  as  you  desire,  and  with  sound 
livers." 

"  And  no  bad  wish  is  the  last,"  said 
a  saffi'on- faced  Anglo -Indian,  who  was 
returning  to  the  scene  of  his  labours 
and  gains,  and  whose  complexion  con- 
trasted strangely  with  the  fresh,  rud- 
dy hue  of  those  who  had  just  left  Eu- 
rope ;  **  but  take  care,  my  boys,  that 
in  the  search  after  the  lacs  of  rupees, 
you  do  not  find  a  grave,  or  disorder 
your  livers  with  brandy  pawaee,  prawn 
curry,  and  whiskey  toddy," 

<'  Now,  gentlemen,**  said  the  skip- 
per, "  one  glass  more,  and  then  the 
song,  and  then  to  our  berths,  as  I  sup- 
pose those  who  remain  in  the  '  Cinna- 
mon Isle*  will  be  up  betimes  to-morrow 
morning ;  for  as  soon  as  I  have  sent 
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these  passengers  on  shore,  and  ooaled, 
I  up  anchor,  and  off  to  Cidcutta." 

The  extra  glass  was  drank  all  round, 
and  we  will  leave  them  singing 

'*  FiU  the  bninper  fUr, 

Every  drop  we  iprinkle 
O'er  the  brow  of  oaro, 

Smooth!  awey  a  wriokle'*— 

all  joining  in  the  chorus  in  a  most 
energetically  stentorian  manner,  for 
the  especial  benefit  and  edification  of 
the  lady  passengers. 

Now,  as  we  intended  to  amuse  our 
readers,  <*  Delectando  pariterque  mo- 
nendo,"  we  will  gpve  a  description  of 
the  Harbour  of  Point  de  Galle,  which 
lies  at  the  southern  point  of  the  island 
of  Ceylon,  and  is  surrounded  by  rocks, 
broken  by  the  dashing  of  surge,  and 
worn  by  the  hand  of  Time  into  many 
fantastic  and  picturesque  forms.  In 
the  back  ground  are  cocoa-nut  trees, 
with  their  towering,  stately,  but  slen- 
der trunks,  their  elongated,  graceful 
leaves,  in  a  canopied  form,  confined  to 
the  summit  of  the  tree,  and  drooping 
elegantly  on  either  side,  as  the  breeze 
wantons  amidst  them.  Clusters  of  nuts 
of  an  oval  shape,  measuring  from 
seventeen  to  twenty  inches  in  diame- 
ter, grow  amongst  the  leaves,  close  to 
the  trunk  of  the  tree ;  these  being  of  a 
green  less  vivid  than  the  brilliant  co- 
louring of  the  leaves,  contrast  beautiful* 
ly  with  the  subdued  hue  of  the  brown 
bark  of  the  trunk.  Mingled  with  these 
stately  trees  is  the  bread-fruit  tree, 
with  Its  umbrageous  foliage,  and  enor- 
mous leaves,  of  an  emerald-green  co- 
lour, from  the  branches  of  which  hang 
the  large,  round  firuit,  presenting  to 
the  visual  organ  the  magnificent  raa- 
2q 
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jestic  buauty  of  luxuriant  vegetation. 
Near  to  this  tree  will  be  seen  the 
slender  papaw  tree,  the  stem  gradually 
tapering  to  the  top,  where  the  leaves 
spread  forth  in  a  parachute  form^  the 
fruit,  bright  yellow,  and  melon-shaped, 
hanging  beneath  them.  Interspersed 
amongst  these  monarchs  of  vegetation 
are  various  other  trees,  clothed  in  rich 
foliage,  but  of  smaller  dimensions, 
contrasting  well  with  the  larger  trees — 
the  cocoaruut  tree  overtopping  all. 
(We  refrain  from  exhibiting  our  sci- 
entific knowledge  by  giving  the  Latin 
names  of  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants, 
indigenous  to  the  island,  as  we  should 
thereby  only  bore  the  general  reader, 
and  we  are  writing  an  account  of 
Ceylon,  and  not  abotanical  dictionary). 
Imagine  the  waves  foaming  and  froth- 
ing, dashing  against  and  over  the  yel- 
low rocks — then  a  billow,  gracefully 
rolling,  appears  to  gather  strength  as 
it  reaches  the  shingly  beach,  on  which 
it  is  precipitately  driven,  in  a  shower  of 
white  spray,  the  froth  remaining  on  the 
glistenmg  shingle,  which,  as  you  gaze, 
melts  away,  disappearing,  as  it  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  beach.  \  On  the  bosom 
of  the  swelling,  blue  ocean,  on  the 
surface  of  which  the  sun's  beams  glit- 
ter and  sparkle  in  thousands  of  daz- 
zling rays,  ride  a  few  European  ves- 
sels at  anciior,  their  ^rled  sails  hang- 
ing in  graceful  festoons  from  the  yards, 
and  between  these  crafts  are  the  ca- 
noes of  the  natives,  bearing  fresh  pro- 
visions, and  other  articles  of  an  edible 
nature  to  the  ship.  Place  all  these 
under  a  cloudless  sky,  with  the  ther- 
mometer at  ninety-six,  and  you  will 
have  some  idea  of  the  harbour  of 
Point  de  Galle,  which  has  been  boun- 
tifully constructed  by  the  hand  of 
Nature,  being  a  small  inland  bay, 
somewhat  of  the  horse-shoe,  or  semi- 
circular form. 

It  is  morning — the  gun  has  been 
fired,  and  those  amongst  the  passen- 
gers, who  are  about  to  make  a  sojourn 
in  *'  Lanka's"*  verdant  isle,  are  hard  at 
work,  packing  up  their  traps,  anxious 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  first  boat 
that  comes  off  to  get  on  shore.  Many, 
buoyant  with  hope,  and  in  the  full 
strength  and  vigour  of  manhood,  look- 
ing forward  with  eager  anticipation  to 


the  completion  of  schemes,  whereby 
they  hoped  to  make  a  fortune,  resolv- 
ing to  devote  the  whole  energy  of 
their  nature  to  ensure  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  plans.  The  sun  rose 
with  unclouded  splendour,  casting  the 
red  blush  of  his  morning  beams  around 
on  land  and  sea ;  and  now  the  waters 
appeared  to  teem  with  canoes,  hasten- 
ing to  the  steamer,  some  bringing  pro- 
visions, others  to  land  the  passengers 
and  their  baggage,  whilst  large  boats 
were  heavily  freighted  with  a  supply  of 
coals.  The  scene  of  confusion  on 
board  the  steamer  was  indescribable ; 
passengers  tossing  their  various  tra- 
velling appurtenances  into  the  canoe 
which  was  to  bear  them  to  the  shore ; 
these,  in  descending  the  ladder,  would 
encounter  coolees  ascending,  carrying 
baskets  of  coal  on  their  shoulders, 
and  each  would  then  jostle  and  hus- 
tle the  other,  in  the  attempt  made 
by  either  party  to  pursue  their  re- 
spective roads — then  would  arise  a 
confusion  of  tongues,  only  to  be 
equalled  by  that  of  Babel :  exclama- 
tions in  Englbh,  Cingalese,  French, 
Tamil,  Portuguese,  Hindostanee — ^in 
short,  every  known  and  unknown  lan- 
guage in  the  world,  assailed  the  ear, 
with  comments  not  peculiarly  compli- 
mentary upon  each  other's  agility.  A 
native,  with  a  very  small  portion  of 
dirty  rag  attached  to  his  person  by 
means  of  a  piece  of  coir-rope  tied 
round  his  loins,  would  step  on  deck, 
and  encounter  some  blushing  bride,  or 
fair  spinster,  going  out  on  spec,  trust- 
ing and  hoping  devoutly  soon  to  be 
raised  to  the  matronly  dignity,  who 
would  retreat  with  a  slight  scream  at 
the  sight  of  the  rude,  dusky  figure, 
placing  her  hand  before  her  eyes 
to  exclude  the  disagreeable  vision. 
Then  would  follow  a  Moorman,  with 
shaven  head,  a  round,  embroidered, 
cloth  cap,  thickly  padded  with  cotton, 
stuck  on  the  top  of  his  shorn  cranium, 
to  protect  it  from  the  sun's  rays*  with 
about  six  yards  of  coloured  cotton  tied 
round  his  loins  with  a  silk  handker- 
chief, forming  a  kind  of  petticoat  (call- 
ed by  the  natives  comboy),  but  leaving 
him  in  a  complete  state  of  nudity  from 
the  waist  upwards.  This  demi-savage 
has,  in  all  probability,  brought  some 


*  Lanka-diva  is  the  ancient  name  of  the  island,  used  by  the  natives  of  Ceylon. 
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articles  of  vertu  to  sell,  or  at  least 
what  he  considers  as  such,  consisting 
of  knife-bandlesy  and  snuff-boxes,  cut 
out  of  the  molar- tooth  of  the  elephant, 
some  fine  soecimens  of  various-colour- 
ed glass,  which  he  endeavours  to  palm 
off  as  precious  stones,  and  gems  of  the 
first  water.  These  are  followed  by 
divers  other  natives  and  inhabitants  of 
the  island ;  amongst  whom  are  to  be 
found  r^ular  touters  for  the  **hotteUy* 
for  so  they  pronounce  hotel;  these 
copper- coloured  gentry,  handing  a 
card,  will  descant  most  fluently,  in 
broken  English,  upon  the  comforts  to 
be  found  in  the  particular  hottel  which 
they  have  the  honour  to  represent; 
when  the  eloquence  of  the  touter  has 
induced  a  passenger  or  passengers  to 
trust  himself  or  themselves  to  his 
guidance,  he  intimates  to  a  coolee  that 
it  is  his  will  and  pleasure  that  such 
and  such  baggie  should  be  placed  in 
a  canoe,  as  he  could  not  support  the 
corporeal  exertion  attendant  upon 
lifting  a  portmanteau.  These  minor 
arrangements  being  completed,  he  fol- 
lows die  gudgeon  who  has  swallowed 
his  bait  into  the  canoe,  and  they  are 
impelled  forward  by  paddles  to  the 
landing-place.  These  canoes  are  very 
rudely-constructed  vessels,  made  of 
the  hollowed  trunk  of  a  tree,  with 
some  transverse  sticks  bv  way  of 
benches,  and  a  frame-work  platform 
occasionally  placed  across  the  stem, 
to  form  a  seat  for  the  convenience  of 
European  passengers ;  to  one  side  of 
the  canoe  is  attached  an  outrigger, 
formed  of  a  slender  spar  of  nearlv 
equal  length  with  the  vessel,  to  which 
it  is  united  by  two  curved  arms :  this 
outrigger  floats  upon  the  water,  and 
prevents  the  possibility  of  the  canoe 
being  capsized.  These  canoes  are  pro- 
pelled by  three  or  four  men,  as  the 
case  may  be,  by  means  of  paddles, 
roughly  wrought  into  a  shape,  some- 
what resembling  that  of  a  battledore ; 
a  man  is  seated  at  either  extremity, 
and  the  other  or  others  place  them- 
selves as  inclination  dictates.  This 
description  of  primitive  craft  vary  in 
length  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet,  and 
in  width  from  two  to  three ;  the  pad- 
dles are  about  three  feet  and  a-half 
long. 

The  landing-place  is  a  pier,  extend- 
ing some  200  feet  into  the  water,  to 
one  side  of  which  b  attached  a  per- 


pendicular ladder,  offering  a  most  in- 
convenient mode  of  reaching  terra  fir' 
ma.  At  the  shore  end  of  this  pier  is 
the  custom-house — a  rude  building, 
strongly  resembling  a  dilapidated 
barn :  here  the  baggage  is  taken,  and 
the  inquiry  made,  if  it  consists  only  of 
personal  effects,  or  of  merchandise ;  if 
the  former,  it  is  passed  unopened,  after 
the  owner  has  signed  a  declaration  to 
that  effect :  in  the  latter  case,  it  re- 
mains to  be  examined.      Standing  in 


the  custom-house,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed in  a  subordinate  capacity,  stood 
a  most  grotesque  figure,  of  which  the 
above  is  a  sketch.  He  was  a  native 
of  the  Malabar  coast,  of  the  chitty 
caste,  or  those  professing  the  belief 
in  the  Romish  Church  :  he  carried  on 
his  head  a  black  velvet  machine,  of 
about  six  inches  in  height,  on  either 
side  of  the  bead  projecting  forward, 
as  in  the  sketch,  looking  like  horns ; 
round  the  edges  was  a  thin  gold  cord. 
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and  the  long  black  bair  combed  back 
from  the  copper-coloured  faoe^  and 
twiBted  into  a  thick  knot*  close  down 
to  the  pole  of  the  neck,  sticking  out 
beneath  the  head-dress.  In  each  ear 
were  three  gold  rings,  studded  with 
oolonred  stones ;  these  earrings  were 
about  thirteen  inches  in  diameter* 
resting  upon  the  shoulders,  and  a 
square  piece  had  been  cut  out  of  the 
lobe  of  the  ear,  to  allow  the  insertion 
of  these  ponderous  ornaments.  He 
wore  a  white  cotton  jacket,  open  in 
the  front,  exhibiting  his  copper-colour- 
ed, hairy  chest,  although  to  one  side 
of  the  vest  were  attached  innumerable 
jewelled  buttons  ;  round  his  loins  was 
longitudinally  rolled  several  yards  of 
white  cotton,  forming  a  petticoat  or 
comboy,  the  end  being  brought  round 
the  body,  where  it  hung  down  the 
front ;  this  petticoat  was  confined  round 
the  waist  by  a  silk  handkerchief  folded 
cross  ways,  the  points  of  which  hung 
down  angularly  behind,  forming  a 
novel  caudal  extremity.  In  his  hand 
was  a  Chinese  umbrella  made  of  black 
varnished  paper,  with  a  bamboo  stick. 
The  comboy  reached  to  his  ankles, 
which  appeared  below  nbked,  as  well 
as  his  unshod  broad  splay  feet,  in  all 
the  native  ugliness  of  brownness,  and 
pristine  simplicity  of  dirt. 

Many  were  the  remarks,  and  hearty 
were  the  laughs,  as  our  party  of  grif- 
fins looked  at  this  specimen  of  huma- 
nity. Some  wanted  to  catch  him,  and 
forward  him  by  the  next  steamer  to 
the  zoological  gardens — others  to  put 
him  into  a  bottle  of  spirits,  and  send 
him  to  the  College  of  Surgeons  ;  but 
all  agreed  **  that  they  had  never  seen 
so  rum  a  looking  cove  before." 

We  cannot  dwell  upon  the  impres- 
sion produced  on  those  fresh  from 
home  and  Europe,  as  thev  looked  at 
the  crowd  of  Asiatics  and  unclothed 
natives  who  thronged  around  them, 
stimulated  by  the  desire  of  gain,  striv- 
ing to  induce  the  **  steam-boat  gentle- 
men" to  buy  their  wares,  whilst  others, 
from  mere  curiosity  and  indolence, 
would  stand  staring,  open-mouthed, 
gawking  at  them  ;  the  children,  with 
no  other  covering  of  any  kind  save 
that  which  nature  has  bestowed  on  all, 
their  long  black  hair  streaming  down 
their  backs,  would  clamorously  ask  for 
pice. 

^  Can  you  tell  me  where  I  shall  find 


the  agent's  office,  as  I  want  to  make 
some  inquiries  about  the  fare  to  Cal- 
cotta,  and  if  I  am  likely  to  find  a  berth 
raoant  on  board  the  steamer  ?** 

This  was  said  by  a  gentlemanly  man 
who  had  been  making  a  tour  in  the 
island. 

**  If  you  come  with  roe  I  will  abew 
you — it's  close  here,"  said  one  of  the 
passengers,  who  had  just  landed,  and 
who  seemed  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  k>cality  ;  and  up  they  mounted 
some  stairs,  and  entered  an  open  door. 

«  Can  I  speak  to  the  agent?" 

"  I  go  see,"  said  the  burgher  clerk, 
in  his  abominable  patois.  And  away 
he  leisurely  walked  to  a  portion  of  the 
room  which  was  screened  off,  where 
voices  were  heard  mumbling.  The 
clerk  came  back,  saying^- 

**  Go  inside — master  can  see." 

In  our  gentleman  walked,  and  stood 
in  presence  of  a  square-built,  soor-vi- 
saged  man,  of  perhaps  fifty  years 
of  age,  who  was  seated  at  a  table,  in  an 
easy  chair  ;  looking  over  his  spectacles 
at  the  intrudere,  as  he  evidently  consi- 
dered them. 

**  I  wish  to  learn  what  is  the  fare  to 
Calcutta?" 

**  There's  the  bill,"  said  the  agent, 
pushing  one  of  the  printed  bills  of  the 
**  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam- 
packet  Company"  across  the  table; 
never  asking  the  gentleman  to  sit 
down,  although  he  retained  his  own 
•eat. 

**  Am  I  likely  to  find  a  vacant  berth 
on  board  ?" 

«  Don't  know." 

**  Who  is  to  know,  if  you  do  not  ?" 

**  You  can  go  on  board,  and  ask  the 
captain." 

**  What  quantity  of  baggage  shall  I 
be  allowed  to  take?'* 

«  The  bill  will  tell  you." 

The  gentlemen  turned  on  their  heels 
in  disgust,  and  quitted  the  office,  one 
observing — 

"  Well,  I  think  the  fellow  might  b^ 
more  courteous  and  civil,  considering 
the  company  pay  him  handsomely  to 
give  passengers  the  necessary  informa- 
tion." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  party  addressed, 
**  but  1  suppose  the  bear  thinks  he  can 
be  uncivil  with  impunity,  as  England 
is  a  long  way  off,  and  those  who  go 
home  are  too  much  overjoyed  at  being 
there  again,  and  too  much  occupied 
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with  their  own  afbdrs,  to  make  com- 
plaint of  his  rudeness. 
«  Is  he  not  k  pluralist  f 
**  Yee^  for  he  is  harboar-master  as 
well  as  the  steam-company's  agent." 

'*  Welly  I  wonder  the  goyernment 
allow  a  ci^il  servant  to  act  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  agent  to  any  company  or 
merchant.  John  Company  manages 
these  things  better." 

«*  Bother  the  old  grumpy,  he  is  not 
worth  talking  about ;  nevertheless,  he 
is  a  rare  specimen  of  the  genus  homo" 
**  Say,  rather,  of  the  ursa  mc^or" 
*«  Very  good — very  good,  indeed," 
was  the  rejoinder,  as  they  walked  off  to 
enter  the  town,  or,  as  it  is  there  called, 
the  fort  of  Galle,  joined  by  the  party 
who  had  left  the  steamer. 

The   fort  of  Galle  is  approached 
through  an  ancient  archway,  which, 
with  the  ramparts  and  town,  was  built 
by  the  Dutch,  after  they  had  obtained 
possession  of  Galle,  a.d.  1640.     It  is 
generally  garrisoned  by  a  company  of 
the  «  Ceylon  Rifles'*  (composed  of  Ma- 
lays), and  a  company  of  whatever  re- 
giment of  the  line  is  on  service  in 
Ceylon.     The  uniform  of  the  Ceylon 
Rifles  is  dark  green,  and  the  Malays 
Bsake  tolerably  good  and  efficient  sol- 
diers.     Under  the  archway  a  sentinel 
is  stationed;    the  guard-house  faces 
the  archway,  as  you  enter,  the  duty 
alternating  between  the  regiment  of 
the  line  and  the  Ceylon  Rifles:  here 
the  soldiers  are  lounging  about  in  the 
verandah — if  our  men,  they  are  fre- 
quently to  be  seen  smoking  cheroots 
with  much  gusto — if  they  are  Malays, 
they    are    mvariably  chewing    heielf 
spitting  about,  and  bespattering  the 
whole  verandah  and  ground  near  them 
with  the  disgusting,  filthy,  red  saliva, 
caused  by  chewing  their  favourite  com- 
pound of  betel-leaf,  cbunam,and  areka- 
out. 

•*  But  where  is  the  Royal  Hotel  ?" 
said  one  of  the  party,  **  for  my  inward 
man  wants  refreshing." 

**  Soon  there  now,"  sud  the  touter, 
''only  down  i\iet%~~hottel  round  the 
comer." 

Round  the  corner  they  go,  and,  to 
the  delight  of  their  weary  limbs,  see 
inscribed  in  letters  of  gold  on  a  green- 
painted,  semicircular  board,  **  The 
Royal  Hotel,"  and  they  walked  into  a 
capacious,  airy,  well-furnished  house  ; 
and  DOW,  for  the  beneficial  informa- 
tion of  would-be  eastern  travellers,  we 


state,  that  the  aforesaid  hotel  is  the 
only  house  of  public  entertainment  in 
the  whole  Island  of  Ceylon  where  de- 
cent or  good  accommodation  is  to  be 
had — all  the  others,  including  the  Rest 
House  at  Colombo,  being  literally  *'  am- 
blums,"  or  rest-houses,  where  you  met 
with  wretched  accommodation,  worse 
food,  and  high  charges  invariably,  and 
too  frequent^  with  insolent,  presuming 
vulgarity.     The  Royal  Hotel  at  Galle 
is  conducted  by  a  young  Englishman, 
respectably  connected  ;  and  it  is  from 
kindly  feelings  that  we  refrain  from 
giving  his  name,  fearing  to  cause  pain 
to  his  £unily,  as  he  is  honourably  seek- 
ing to  gain  his  bread  in  a  position 
which  they  might  consider  infra  dig. 
In  this  house  the  dining-room  is  large 
and  airy,  and  the  sea-breeze  blows  re- 
freshingly upon   you   whilst  you  eat 
your  dinner,  entirely  obviating  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  <*  punkah."     The  whole 
of  the  belongings,  as  the  Yankees  say, 
to  the  table,  are  clean  and  civilised, 
and  we  are  not  disgusted  and  poisoned 
with  dirt.    The  bed-chambers  are  cool, 
well  furnished,  and  la.  But  we 

must  stop  our  pen,  which  is  running 
riot,  as  we  cannot  write  a  puff  of  this 
hottel  free  gratis  for  nothing. 

Now,  while  the  passengers  are  taking 
tiffin,  we  will  sally  forth  and  look 
round  the  fort  of  Galle,  which  encloses 
three  principal  streets  ;  and  these  are 
intersected  by  several  minor  ones,  with 
houses  built  on  either  side,  consisting 
of  ground  floors,  the  roofs  tiled,  and 
projecting  beyond  the  outer  walls,  sup- 
ported by  wooden  pillars,  thus  forming 
a  verandah,  in  front  of  which  are  sus- 
pended tats,  to  subdue  the  glare  of  the 
sun,  and  shut  out  the  gaze  of  the  in- 
quisitive passers-by.  These  tats,  or 
blinds,  are  composed  of  split  reeds, 
attached  together  by  the  intertwining 
of  thin  coir  or  string,  and  are  sus- 
pended from  the  roof  of  the  verandah 
by  rope.  The  roofe  of  these  domi- 
ciles slope  outwards  from  the  centre 
walls,  which  are  considerably  higher 
than  the  external  ones ;  the  timbers 
rest  upon  the  walls,  leaving  a  space 
between  the  wall-plate  and  the  tiles 
for  the  admission  of  air — thus  allowing 
a  thorough  current  to  pass  through 
the  residence ;  and  this  arrangement  of 
roof  is  generally  met  with  in  all  tropi- 
cal climates.  The  rooms  are  usually 
large,  and  instead  of  glazed  windows, 
Venetian  blinds  are   used,  doors  and 
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ip?indow8  are  kepi  wide  open,  with  a 
white  screen  placed  before  them  to 
preyent  the  actions  of  the  inmates 
being  observed  by  all  who  choose  to 
look  ;  in  short,  all  privacy  is  sacrificed 
to  the  great  desideratum  in  a  hot 
climate,  namely,  that  of  obtdning  and 
being  in  as  much  cool  air  as  prac- 
ticable. The  town  of  Galle  is  a  clean 
little  place*  and  looks  like  a  cross- 
breed between  a  Dutch  country  town 
and  an  Asiatic  one.  One  street  is 
inhabited  principally  by  Moormen- 
some  of  them  being  very  wealthy* 
although  the  external  appearance  of 
their  dwellings  indicates  poverty  com- 
bined with  uncleanliness.  These  men 
trade  in  precious  stones*  rice,  spices* 
cottons,  prints*  hardware*  fruits* 
salt*  saltpetre*  poultry ;  in  short* 
in  every  imaginable  commodity  where- 
by money  is  to  be  made ;  nay* 
they  even  trade  in  that  valuable  com- 
modity itself*  for  if  a  military  or  civil 
servant  is  hard  up  before  his  month's 
pay  becomes  due*  they  will  furnish 
him  with  the  needful  for  a  considera- 
Hon,  as  there  are  not  greater  usurers 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  than  these 
Moormen. 

But  stop — surely  our  passengers 
have  finbhed  their  tiffin  by  this  time. 
To  be  sure  they  have*  for  there  they 
are  all  standing  at  the  door  of  the 
miul-coach  office.  We  will  be  with 
you  directly*  my  boys. 

««Ha*  ha  I  ha*  ha*  ha  I  This  is  a 
rich  idea  — '  European  gentlemen* 
£2  10s. ;  Moodliars  and  their  descend- 
ants, £1  10s. ;  Proctors  and  natives* 
£!.'"• 

"Then*  by  George*  I  will  black 
mvself*  80  as  to  look  a  native  nigger. 
The  idea's  a  rich  one*  to  pay  accord- 
ing to  your  colour." 

"But*  my  friend,"  said  a  young* 
fresh-coloured*  good-looking  fellow* 
"how  do  you  &ow  that  I  am  a 
European?  Suppose  I  am  a  half- 
caste." 

"  Master  too  white." 

"  And  who  in  the  world  are  Mood- 
liars  and  their  descendants  ?" 

"  They  head  men  ;  plenty  high 
caste." 

"  And  who  are  the  natives*  then*  to 
go  at  one  pound  ?" 


"They  not  high  caste;  all  same 
me." 

"  Your  logic  is  queer*  old  fellow. 
A  Cingalese  gentleman  is  not  a  natioe, 
although*  like  an  oyster*  he  was  bom 
and  bred  in  one  place ;  but  a  poor 
man  is  a  native  because  he  is  not  a 
gentleman*  or*  as  you  say*  'not  plenty 
high  caste.' " 

"But*"  said  another*  "have  you 
ecclesiastical  courts  here  ?  if  so* 
they  must  be  at  a  discount*  as  a  proc- 
tor ranks  with  a  native.  What  if  a 
proctor?" 

"Proctor  man  go  talk  judge  in 
court ;  he  burgher." 

**  My  dear  fellow*  you  will  never 
make  that  chap  understand  you.  Can't 
you  understand  plain  English*  yon 
black  nigger?" 

"  I  no  talk  plenty  English.  Misser 
Christoffi>letz  inside*  he  talk  plenty 
English  ;  I  go  call  he." 

And  out  comes  a  portly*  good^ 
humoured  looking  man*  as  black  as  a 
crow*  dressed  entirely  in  white  cloth- 
ing* smiling*  and  disclosing  teeth  whidi 
would  be  the  envy  of  many  a  British 
beUe. 

'*  Good  morning*  gentlemen  ;  is 
there  anything  I  can  explun  to 
you?" 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  proctor? 
I  can't  make  out  that  fellow's  lingo." 

"  A  proctor*  sir,  here*  is  what  I 
have  heard  say  is  called  in  England  an 
attorney." 

'*  Thank  you ;  but  about  these  dif- 
ferent fares*  what  does  it  mean  ?" 

"  It  is  the  custom  here*  sir*  to  pay 
like  that." 

"  Well,  if  we  must  pay  for  our 
complexions*  we  must*  that  s  all*  as  it 
is  the  custom.  Can  we  have  the  whole 
coach  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  I  will  put  on  an  extra 
one  to  accommodate  your  PAi*ty." 

"  You  are  a  very  civil  feUow ;  but 
how  can  you  put  on  an  extra  coach?" 

**  I  am  the  proprietor*  sir." 

"Well*  then*  Mr.  Chris— Chris- 
Chris — proprietor  (for  I  cannot  pro- 
nounce your  jaw-breaking  name)*  what 
time  will  the  coach  start  ?" 

"  At  gun  fire." 

«  When'sthat?" 

"  Five  o'clock  in  the  morning*  sir." 


*  This  is  a  fact  without  the  least  colonrinff,  as  the  printed  bills,  stating  the  fares 
by  the  mail-coach  in  Ceylon,  are  thus  worded,  verbatim. 
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"  Early  work  that ;  never  mind, 
though,  we  must  turn  out  earl/." 

**  I  will  send  the  coach  round  to  the 
hotel  for  you,  gentlemen.  I  have  a 
favour  to  ask — will  you  allow  me  to 
go  on  the  seat  with  the  driver*  as  I 
wbh  to  return  to  Colombo  in  the 
morning  ?*' 

**  Oh,  yes,  you  may  come ;  you  shall 
be  our  cicerone." 


'*  I  beg  pardon,  sir,  I  did  not  un- 
derstand that  last  word." 

"  I  don't  suppose  you  did ;  but  it 
means  that  you  shall  point  out  all  that 
is  worth  seeing  on  the  road." 

"  With  pleasure,  sir." 

**  In  short  you  are  to  be  bear- 
leader,*' said  another,  as  they  walked 
off,  laughing  merrily. 


CHAPTER    n. — OEOORAPHICAI.    POSITION — ^FEETILITT    AMD     PRODUCE TOOETHEB 

WITH   A   SUMMARY   OF   THE   HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT   OF  CETLON   UP   TO    1763. 


Cetlon  is  situate  between  5^  5&f  and 
9°  50'  north  latitude,  and  between 
80^  and  82^  east  longitude ;  and  from 
the  shape  and  position  of  the  island, 
it  has,  with  no  less  beauty  than  truth, 
been  compared  to  a  pearl-drop  on  the 
brow  of  the  Indian  continent.  Its 
length  is  about  276  miles,  its  breadth 
about  103,  and  its  circumference  is 
about  760.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north-east  by  the  Gulf  of  Mannar,  by 
which  it  is  separated  from  the  main 
land,  and  the  Indian  Ocean  bounds  its 
other  shores. 

The  sea-shore  presents  great  diver- 
sity of  scenery  ;  in  some  places  stud- 
ded with  barren  rocks,  in  others  wood- 
ed to  the  water's  edge  with  cocoa-nut 
trees,  which  skirt  the  island,  present- 
ing a  scene  of  truly  oriental  beauty. 

In  the  interior  are  mountains  from 
6,000  to  8,000  feet  in  elevation,  which 
form  a  species  of  natural  circular  for- 
tification, protecting  the  interior,  by 
means  of  which  the  natives  were  en- 
abled to  defy  European  modes  of  war- 
fare for  more  than  three  centuries. 

Although  the  breezes  passing  over 
the  ocean  and  these  lofty  mountains 
are  at  times  refreshing,  the  oppression 
produced  by  the  heated  atmosphere  is 
frequently  extreme  ;  but  the  suifocat- 
ing  simooms  experienced  on  the  conti- 
nent of  India  are  here  entirely  un- 
known. 

The  Wellanee,  the  Mahawelliganga, 
the  Guidora,  and  the  Kalluganga,  are 
the  principal  rivers ;  and  the  sources 
of  these,  together  with  those  of  some 
smaller  and  tributary  ones,  originate 
in  the  lofty  mountains ;  and  the  ferti- 
lity of  this  verdant  isle  may  be  attri- 
buted to  the  plentiful  supply  of  good 
water. 

The  temperature  of  the  island  varies 
considerably,  as  in  the  mountains,  and 


at  Newera-Ellia,  the  thermometer  will 
fall  below  freezing-point,  whilst  on  the 
coast  it  will  range  from  eighty-six  to 
ninety-six  of  Fahrenheit. 

From  the  earliest  ages  Lanka- Diva, 
or  Ceylon,  has  been  renowned  for  the 
wealth  of  its  marine,  vegetable,  and 
mineral  productions:  the  sea  yield- 
ing costly  pearls,  and  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  various  and  delicious  fish,  fit  for 
the  sustenance  of  man.  The  vegetable 
kingdom  teems  with  riches  of  another 
nature,  equally  valuable — the  cofi^ee- 
bush,  from  the  berry  of  which  the  fra- 
grant decoction  is  made ;  the  cinna- 
mon-laurel, the  bark  of  which  fur- 
nishes delicious  spice,  and  from  whose 
leaves  a  pure  oil  is  obtained ;  the  nut- 
meg-tree, with  its  aromatic  spice ;  the 
clove-tree,  with  its  fragrant  blossoms  ; 
the  sugar-cane,  with  its  juicy  pulp 
and  spiral  slender  leaves ;  and  the  to- 
bacco-plant. The  graceful  cocoa-nut- 
tree,  which  will  spring  into  existence 
where  there  is  scarcely  soil  sufficient 
to  cover  the  root;  the  green  fruit 
furnishes  a  cooling  and  delicious  be- 
verage, the  ripened  nut  food,  the  shell 
fuel,  the  fibres  are  woven  into  coir  or 
rope,  and  from  the  old  nut  a  pure  oil 
is  extracted  ;  the  leaves,  when  plaited, 
form  a  shelter  from  the  elements ;  the 
trunk  yields  a  juice  from  which,  when 
fermented,  a  spirit  is  distilled,  or  sugar 
extracted ;  and  the  tree,  when  past 
bearing  fruit,  is  cut  down,  and  the 
beautifully-variegated  timber  is  made 
into  articles  of  furniture.  The  Jack- 
tree,  with  its  enormous  fruit  of  an 
oval  shape,  measuring  more  than  eigh- 
teen inches  in  diameter,  affording 
nourishment;  while  its  yellow  trunk, 
when  hewn,  is  made  into  articles  for 
domestic  use.  The  magnificent  bread- 
fruit-tree, with  its  splendid  foliage  and 
fruit ;  the  orange,  pomegranate,  lime. 
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shaddock,  and  tainarindy  with  their 
luxuriant  verdure,  flowers,  and  deli- 
cious fruit ;  added  to  these,  we  find 
the  Malay  apple,  cashew- nut,  fig,  pa- 
paw,  jambo,  almond,  guava,  custard- 
apple,  rambatam,  and  mangoe  trees, 
and  all  distinguished  for  their  size  and 
umbrageous  foliage.  Amongst  the 
minor  denizens  of  vegetation,  we  find 
the  elegant  banana  or  plantain- tree, 
with  its  broad,  young  leaves,  folded 
trumpetwise  one  within  the  other ; 
the  superb  amethyst,  bell-shaped  flower, 
with  yellow  petals,  and  the  pendant 
clusters  of  yellow,  ripened,  luscious 
fruit:  the  amber  ananas,  or  pine- 
apple, with  its  green  crest,  and  the 
grenaidilla  melon  with  its  mottled  rind. 
Amongst  cidinary  vegetables  are  brin- 
gals,  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  occus,  a 
species  of  cucumber,  pumpkins,  and 
rice ;  whilst  European  vegetables  and 
fhiit,  such  as  strawberries,  peas,  beans, 
potatoes,  and  cabbages,  have  been  in- 
troduced into  Kandy  and  Newera-Ellia 
since  1823.  in  the  forests,  the  noble 
talipot,  ebony,  calamander,  banyan, 
areka-nut,  suriya  and  many  other 
trees,  whose  names  are  totally  un- 
known to  Europeans ;  but  were  we 
to  attempt  to  give  an  account  of  all 
the  riches  of  the  botanical  produce  of 
Ceylon,  it  would  occupy  volumes. 

The  Aruitfulness  of  tne  earth's  womb 
is  here  developed  in  the  production  of 
the  ruby,  emerald,  sapphire,  onyx, 
amethyst,  opal,  moon-stone,  catVeye, 
jacynth,  and  topaz.  The  precious 
gems  here  enumerated  are  found  at 
the  present  day ;  and  we  have  been  in- 
formed by  a  Kandian  noble  of  high 
rank,  that  gold  was  formerly  found  on 
the  island. 

From  the  foregoing  facts,  it  is  ap- 
parent 

**  Wbftt  Heaven  haa  done  fw  Uiia  delidont  lasd  «** 

and,  by  judicious  and  energetic  go- 
vernment and  management,  the  prolific 
and  fertile  isle  might  soon  be  rendered 
the  most  productive  of  our  colonies, 
and  the  brightest  colonial  gem  in  the 
British  diadem. 

The  Cingalese  are  extremely  proud 
of  the  celebrity  and  antiquity  of  their 
isle ;  and  the  native  historians  assert, 
that  thousands  of  years  before  the  birth 
of  our  Saviour,  the  island  was  peopled 
by  a  race  whose  mental  powers  were 
highly  cultivated,  and  of  whom  they 


are  the  descendants.  Certain  it  is, 
that  the  Cingalese,  for  centuries  past^ 
have  been  retrograding  in  the  arts  and 
sciences;  as  the  antiquarian  remains 
of  public  buildings,  tanks,  and  temples 
of  vast  magnitude,  found  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  island,  indicate  the  exist- 
ence of  a  nation,  which  had  nurtured 
and  brought  to  perfection  the  nobler 
arts.  These  extraordinary  remains 
will  be  noticed  more  particularly  in  a 
future  paper  devoted  to  the  antiquities 
of  Lanka-diva;  but  to  proceed  regu* 
larly,  We  must  now  glance  at  the  early 
history  of  Ceylon,  although  the  greater 
portion  of  it  is  involved  in  obscurity. 
Cingalese  historians  affirm  that  here 
was  situated  the  Garden  of  Eden ; 
from  the  top  of  the  highest  mountain 
in  the  island,  called  Adam*8  Peak, 
they  say  that  the  progenitor  of  all 
mankind  was  expelled,  and  that  fV'om 
this  mountain's  top  the  trace  of  his 
footstep  is  to  be  seen. 

Classical  writers  have  mentioned 
Ceylon,  under  various  cognomens,  from 
a  very  early  period ;  and  Dionystus, 
the  celebrated  geographer  of  antiquity, 
calls  it  Trapabane,  and  treats  of  the 
elephants,  and  the  value  of  their  tusks. 
But  even  here  a  great  diversity  of  opi- 
nion has  arisen  amongst  writers,  as  to 
the  identity  of  Ceylon  with  Trapabane ; 
as  it  would  be  unprofitable  to  follow 
ancient  or  modern  authors  through 
their  various  disquisitions  on  this  sub- 
ject, we  shall  proceed  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  presumed  origin  of  the 
Cingalese.  llibeiro  writes,  in  his 
**  Historia  de  Ilgha  de  Zeilau  :-^ 

"  The  Chinese,  from  a  remote  period, 
were  the  masters  of  Oriental  com- 
merce ;  and  some  of  their  vessels  were 
driven  upon  the  coast  of  Ceylon,  near 
the  district  which  they  subsequently 
termed  Chilau.  The  mariners  and 
passengers  saved  themselves  upon  the 
rocks,  and  finding  the  island  fertile, 
soon  established  themselves  upon  it. 
Shortly  afterwards,  the  Malabars,  hav- 
ing discovered  it,  sent  hither  their  exiles, 
whom  they  denominated  Galas.  The 
exiles  were  not  long  in  mixing  with  the 
Chinese ;  and  from  the  two  names  was 
formed  Chingalees,  and  afterwards  Chin- 
galais." 

The  other  statement  is,  that  an  In* 
dian  king,  called  Singha,  of  renowned 
warlike  propensities,  who,  the  native 
authors  assert,  conquered  the  island. 
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and  bestowed  upon  them  his  name  of 
Singha.  Why  or  wherefore  the  island 
is  called  Ceylon,  and  the  people  Cin- 
galese,  can  matter  little  ;  but  to  us  it 
appears  evident,  that  the  Chinese  were 
neither  wholly  nor  in  part  the  abori- 
gines of  Ceylon,  as  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  yellow  skins,  smaJl 
elliptic  eyes,  broad  faces,  and  flat  fea- 
tures of  that  nation,  will  readily  adroit 
that  the  Cingalese  differ  from  them 
completely,  both  in  complexion  and 
features.  But  there  is  great  similitude 
in  every  way  between  the  person  and 
complexion  of  the  Cingalese  and  In- 
dian. To  us  it  seems  that  the  only 
hypothesis  to  be  drawn  from  the  above 
is,  that  the  Indian  king,  Singha,  did 
conquer  the  island  of  Cevlon,  at  an 
early  date,  and  that  his  followers  mix- 
ed with  the  aborigines,  and  from  them 
the  present  race  is  descended.  Whe- 
ther any  of  the  aborigines,  however, 
are  now  to  be  found  in  the  island, 
whose  blood  is  unmixed  with  Indian, 
it  is  difficult  to  prove,  or  whether  the 
,  Veddahs,  or  wild  men,  of  the  present 
day,  are  descendants  of  the  original 
inhabitants  of  Ceylon ;  but  at  this  time 
they  are  a  distinct  race,  and  are  only  to 
be  found  in  the  interior,  living  in  the 
jungle,  in  caves,  or  in  rude  huts  built 
of  the  branches  of  trees,  wandering 
from  jungle  to  jungle  in  search  of 
game,  quitting  each  successively  as 
food  becomes  scarce,  and  shooting  their 
prey  with  rude  bows  and  arrows  ;  and 
these  Veddahs  will  not  hold  intercourse, 
Hve  in  a  town,  or  intermarry  with  the 
inhabitants;  and  we  have  been  in- 
formed that  the  language  they  speak 
is  unintelligible  to  the  other  natives  of 
the  island.  All  these  facts,  therefore, 
strengthen  our  previously-stated  sup- 
position, that  the  Veddahs,  or  wild 
men  of  the  present  day,  are  the  abo- 
rignes  of  the  island  ;  and  that  the  other 
inhabitants  are  the  issue  of  the  abo- 
rigines and  the  Indians. 

Pliny  affirms,  that  during  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  a  Roman 
vessel  from  the  coast  of  Arabia,  was 
driven  upon  that  of  Trapabane,  or 
Ceylon ;  that  the  king  of  the  country 
treated  the  Romans  with  hospitality  and 
kindness,  during  their  sojourn  of  six 
months ;  and  upon  their  departure  they 
were  accompanied  by  four  ambassadors 
from  the  eastern  to  the  Roman  monarch. 
Manv  modem  writers  treat  this  account 
as  fabulous ;  but,  in  our  opinion,  Pliny 


is  borne  out  in  his  statement  by  the 
fact,  that  Roman  medals  of  ancient 
date  were  found,  in  the  year  1574,  at 
Maulotte,  in  Ceylon.  We  learn  also, 
from  the  writings  both  of  Pliny  and 
Strabo,  that  a  fleet,  consisting  of  more 
than  one  hundred  sail,  went  each  year 
from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  coasts  of 
Malabar  and  Ceylon,  for  the  purposes 
of  trade.  Doubt  has  been  thrown  on 
this  assertion,  as  writers  state  that  it 
would  have  been  impracticable  for  the 
ill-constructed  vessels  of  that  period, 
and  with  imperfect  knowledge  of  navi- 
gation, for  the  Romans  to  have  tra- 
versed the  Indian  Ocean ;  and  although 
it  must  be  allowed  that  such  a  vovage 
must  necessarily  have  been  a  perilous 
one,  still  it  was  perfectly  practicable 
to  have  sailed  with  one  monsoon,  and 
to  have  returned  by  the  opposite,  as  is 
the  custom,  in  the  pre&ent  day,  with 
the  unwieldy  j  unks  of  Siam.  All  writers 
agree  that  in  the  first  century  after 
the  Christian  era,  regular  commercial 
intercourse  was  established  between 
the  inhabitants  of  Southern  Europe 
and  those  of  India  and  Ceylon.  Gib- 
bon, in  his  '*  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,'*  writes : — "  The  ob- 
jects of  Oriental  traffic  were  splendid 
and  trifling :  silk,  a  pound  of  which 
was  esteemed  not  inferior  in  value  to 
a  pound  of  gold;  precious  stones» 
amongst  which  the  pearl  claimed  the 
first  rank  after  the  diamond;  and  a 
variety  of  aromatics  that  were  oon^ 
sumed  in  religious  worship  and  the 
pomp  of  funerals."  The  articles  here 
enumerated  appear  to  have  been  the 
principal  exports  required  by  the  weal- 
thy and  luxurious  Romans,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  elephant's  tusks,  from 
which  they  manufactured  articles  of  fur- 
niture, drinking-vessels,  and  personal 
ornaments,  and  this  coveted  materiid 
Ceylon  could  supply  most  abundantly ; 
therefore  we  may  fairly  conclude  that 
the  trade  of  Ceylon  with  Rome  was 
considerable.  About  this  time  the 
Chinese  began  to  trade  with  the  Cin^ 
galese ;  and  we  find  commerce  gradu- 
ally extending  until  the  sixth  century, 
when  Ceylon  was  visited  by  Cosmas, 
who  was  sumamed  Indici^leustes,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Justinian ; 
and  he  particularly  treats  of  the  pre- 
cious gems  and  spices,  which  were 
conveyed  to  all  parts  of  India,  Persia, 
and  the  Arabian  Gulph,  from  Ceylon. 
We  cannot  trace,  century  by  cen- 
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tury,  the  course  of  the  history  or  com- 
merce of  Ceylon,  but  will  quote  the 
words  of  Marco  Polo,  who  visited  the 
island^  a.d.  1244.  After  describing 
its  position  and  size,  he  writes : — 

"  Both  men  and  women  go  nearly  in 
a  state  of  nudity,  only  wrapping  a  cloth 
round  their  loins.  They  have  no  grain 
besides  rice  and  sesame,  of  which  latter 
they  make  oil.  Their  food  is  milk, 
rice,  and  flesh,  and  they  drink  wine 
drawn  from  trees.  The  island  produces 
more  yaluable  and  beautiful  rubies  than 
those  found  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world ;  and  likewise  sapphires,  topazes, 
amethysts,  earnets,  and  many  other 
precious  and  costly  stones.  In  this 
island  there  is  a  very  high  mountain,  so 
rocky  and  precipitous,  that  the  ascent 
to  the  top  is  impracticable,  as  it  is  said, 
excepting  by  the  assistance  of  iron 
chains  employed  for  that  purpose ;  by 
means  of  these  some  persons  attain  the 
summit,  where  the  tomb  of  Adam,  our 
first  parent,  is  reported  to  be  found." 

And  yet  this  circumstantial  account, 
with  its  veracity  of  detail,  was  stamp- 
ed as  fable,  both  by  the  cotempora- 
neous  writers,  and  those  who  followed, 
for  a  lengthened  period,  after  the  de- 
cease of  the  learned  and  truthful 
author. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1444,  Ni- 
cola de  Conte,  a  Venetian,  gives  a 
particular  account  of  the  talipot-tree, 
its  leaves,  size,  &c,  and  describes  the 
mode  of  preparing  cinnamon,  and  the 
precious  gems  and  pearls  that  were 
found  in  Ceylon.  From  the  fourteenth 
to  the  sixteenth  century,  we  have  much 
valuable  information  given  us  by  va- 
rious authors,  concerning  the  trade  of 
the  island ;  but  as  our  principal  busi- 
ness is  connected  with  it  after  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  Europeans,  we 
will  at  once  state,  that,  in  1505,  the 
Portuguese,  under  Don  Lorenzo  de 
Almeida,  visited  the  island,  and  were 
permitted  to  trade. 

Previous  to  proceeding  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  country  from  the  sixteenth 
century,  we  must  take  a  retrospective 
glance  at  the  ancient  historical  ac- 
count of  the  government  of  Ceylon 
under  its  native  rulers  or  kings. 
From  these  accounts,  it  appears  that 
the  island  was  frequently  in  a  state  of 
warfare,  either  with  the  Malabars,  or 
Moormen  of  the  adjacent  continent ; 
that,  with  the  fortunes  of  war,  each 
would  conquer   alternately,    and    in 


turn  be  subdued,  when  ratifications  of 
peace  would  ensue  to  be  again  broken, 
which,  necessarily,  produced  fresh 
hostilities;  and  it  is  apparent  that 
Kandy  and  the  adjacent  country  be- 
came subjugated  eventually  by  the 
Malabars,  who  placed  a  prince  of  their 
own  nation  on  the  throne,  and  main- 
tained their  position  against  the  native 
kings  of  the  south,  the  Portuguese  and 
Dutch  rulers,  until  dethroned  by  the 
force  of  British  arms  and  valour  in 
1815.  The*  island  was  divided  into 
various  principalities,  each  ruled  by 
its  own  king,  who  would  continually 
make  incursions  into  the  domains  of  a 
brother  monarch,  when  war  would  re- 
sult ;  the  weaker  party  would  become 
captive,  and  his  kingdom  would  merge 
into  that  of  the  conqueror.  Notwith- 
standing these  continued  internal 
commotions,  the  wealth  of  the  people 
appears  to  have  been  great ;  and  arts 
and  sciences  were  cultivated  to  an  ex- 
tent which  would  seem  incredible, 
were  the  statement  not  borne  out  by 
historical  and  native  writings  of  that 
period,  and  supported  by  the  remains 
of  ancient  grandeur,  which  are  dis- 
persed throughout  the  island. 

We  shall  now  leave  the  ancient 
historical  retrospect  of  Ceylon,  and 
return  to  a.d.  1505,  when  the  Portu- 
guese obtained  permission  from  the 
emperor  of  Ceylon  to  trade  with  his 
subjects,  bartering  the  produce  of 
Europe  for  the  ivory,  gems,  and  spices 
of  their  island.  History  asserts  that 
it  was  chance,  or  rather  adverse 
winds,  which  drove  the  Portuguese 
vessels  on  the  shores  of  Ceylon,  whilst 
in  pursuit  of  some  Moorish  pirates 
whom  they  had  seen  sailing  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  Maldives,  and  the  winds 
proving  adverse,  they  sought  refuge 
in  the  Bay  of  Colombo.  The  Portu- 
guese at  that  period  were  endeavour- 
ing to  extend  their  trade,  and  obtain 
possessions  in  the  east — Goa,  on  the 
Malabar  coast,  being  their  principal 
settlement,  and  the  contiguity  of  Goa 
to  Ceylon  offered  peculiar  facility  for 
bringing  their  policy  into  action. 
Francisco  de  Almeida,  the  governor 
of  Goa,  was  a  shrewd,  crafty,  wily 
politician,  and  one  well  calculated  to 
carry  his  sovereign's  schemes  for  the 
extension  of  his  dominions  into  effect. 
Accordingly  we  find  that  the  vessels 
were  scarcely  anchored  off  Colom- 
bo before  he  made  overtures  to  the 
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emperor  to  trade  with  the  natives. 
From  a  curious  antiquarian  work  in 
Cingalesey  the  following  description  of 
the  Portuguese,  their  diet,  and  guns^ 
is  extracted : — 

"  And  now  it  occurred,  in  the  Chris- 
tian year  1505,  that  a  ship  from  Portu- 
gal arrived  and  anchored  in  Colombo. 
The  race  of  men  are  exceedingly  white 
and  beautiful;  they  wear  a  covering  to 
the  feet  and  head  made  of  iron,  and  they 
are  always  in  motion.  Their  drink  is 
the  color  of  blood,  and  they  eat  what 
looks  like  a  white  stone.  They  have 
weapons  of  warfare  which  make  a  noise 
like  thunder  when  it  breaks  upon  Ju- 
ganderc  Pari  vat  a,  and  a  ball  of  iron 
shot  from  one  of  them,  after  flying  some 
leagues,  will  break  a  castle  of  stone.'' 

According  to  the  Portuguese  histo- 
rian,  Ribeiro,  a  treaty  was  made  be- 
tween the  Portuguese  and  Cingalese 
monarchs,  and  it  was  stipulated  that 
the  emperor  Prackrama  should  pay  a 
tribute  annually,  to  consist  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  of 
cinnamon^  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  on 
condition  that  the  latter  should  assist 
in  defending  Ceylon  from  her  enemies 
and  invaders. 

Although  the  trade  of  the  island 
had  been  decreasing  for  centuries, 
still,  in  1518,  it  must  have  been  consi- 
derable; for  when  the  Portuguese 
monarch  sent  a  fleet  of  nineteen  sail 
to  enforce  the  payment  of  the  tribute, 
the  commander  of  this  expedition, 
Alvarengo,  writes  (according  to  Ri- 
beiro)  : — "  In  the  harbour  of  Colom- 
bo we  found  many  ships  from  Bengal, 
Persia,  the  Red  Sea,  and  other  places, 
waiting  for  their  fre^hts  of  elephants* 
tusks  and  spices."  Prackrama  refus- 
ed to  pay  the  tribute,  and  hostilities 
were  commenced  by  Alvarengo,  who 
took  possession  of  Colombo,  and  forced 
the  Cfingalese  monarch  to  acknowledge 
himself  tributary  to  the  crown  of  Por- 
tugaL  On  the  death  of  Prackrama,  in 
1527,  the  island  was  torn  by  civil  war, 
which  was  carried  on  with  more  or 
less  vigour  until  the  year  1536  (du- 
ring  the  whole  of  this  period  skirmish- 
es continually  took  place  between  the 
Portuguese  and  natives,  which  invari- 
able concluded  by  the  success  of  the 
former),  when  the  reigning  monarch 
placed  his  grandson,  and  successor  to 
his  throne,  under  the  protection  of  the 
crown  of  Portugal,  sending  an  embas- 


sy to  that  court  with  the  image  of  the 
young  prince,  and  a  crown  of  pure, 
virgin  gold. 

Between  the  years  1518  and  1536, 
the  Portuguese  had  introduced  the 
form  of  Roman  Catholic  worship  into 
Ceylon,  and  had  endowed  a  monastery 
in  Colombo,  and  Juan  Monteira,  the 
first  Romish  bishop  of  Ceylon,  died  at 
Colombo  in  the  latter  year. 

In   1541,  the  effigy  of  the  young 
prince,  Dharmaa   Paala,  which  had 
been  sent  to  the  court  of  Portugal, 
was    crowned  by  John   III.,  in   the 
great  hall  of  his  palace  at    Lisbon, 
with  extreme  ceremony  and  rejoicings, 
the  ambassadors  from   the  Cingalese 
monarch,   with  a  numerous  retinue, 
being  present  on  the  occasion  —  the 
king  of  Portugal,  by  this  public  act, 
acknowledging  that  he  had  accepted 
the  protection  of  the  young  prince, 
and    that  he  undertook  the  charge 
confided  to  him  by  the  grandfather  of 
Dharmaa  Paala,   the  then    reigning 
monarch  of  Ceylon,  who  having  been 
accidentally  shot  by  a  Portuguese  gen- 
tleman in  the  succeeding    year,  the 
Portuguese  raised  Dharmaa  Paala  to 
the  throne,  thereby  exciting  consider- 
able commotions  amongst  the  natives, 
as  the  uncle  of  Dharmaa  Paala  laid 
clium  to  the  crown,  and  was  support- 
ed by  numerous  followers;   and,  in 
consequence,  much  bloodshed  ensued. 
Eventually  the  arms  of  Portugal  were 
victorious,  and  Dharmaa   Paala  re- 
tained possession  of  the  throne  until  he 
bequeathed  the  whole  island,  in  1580, 
to    the    crown  of  Portugal.       It  is 
about  this  time  that|  a  native  historian 
writes : — "  From  this  period  forward, 
the  women  of  the  principal  people, 
and  also  the  women  of  the  low  castes, 
such  as  humowas  and  challias,  for  the 
sake  of  Portuguese  gold,  began  to  turn 
Christians f  and  to  live  with  the  Por- 
tuguese ;*'  and  it  is  from  this  inter- 
course of  the  Cingalese  women  with 
the    Portuguese,    and    subsequently 
with  the  Dutch,  that  the  b  org  hers, 
or  half-castes,  have  principally  sprung. 
These  Ceylonese,  as  they  call  them- 
selves, in  contradistinction  to  the  Cin- 
galese, possess  all  the   vices  of  the 
natives,  without    the    redeeming    or 
ennobling  qualities  of  eithertheir  Euro- 
pean or  Asiatic  progenitors. 

The  Portuguese  were  not  allowed 
to  retain  peaceable  possession  of  the 
island,  as  Rajah   Singha  proclaimed 
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bim8«lf  king  of  Ceylon,  and  a  long  and 
bloody  war  ensued,  which  ended  in  the 
defeat  and  death  of  Rajah  Singha,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years,  which  e?ent  occurred  in 
the  year  1 592. 

The  Portuguese  now  resolved  upon 
subjugating  Kaady,  which  had  re- 
mained to  this  period  an  independent 
state,  and  sent  a  large  force  thither 
for  that  purpose,  whicn  was  defeated, 
suffering  great  loss. 

It  was  in  the  year  1602  that  the 
Dutch  first  turned  their  attention 
towards  Ceylon ;  their  possessions  in 
the  East  Indies  were  vast  and  lucra- 
tive, and  this  island  would  open  a  new 
gate  to  gain,  could  they  obtain  a  foot- 
ing ;  consequently,  in  furtherance  of 
their  design,  Admiral  Spillbergen  was 
dispatched  by  the  Prince  of  Orange 
and  States  General  of  Holland,  with 
three  men-of-war,  fully  armed  and 
equipped,  to  open  communication  with 
the  natives.  The  fleet  anchored  south 
of  Batticalloa  on  the  29th  of  March  in 
that  year,  and  the  admiral  immediately 
commenced  a  correspondence  with 
the  governor  of  Batticalloa,  and 
finally  despatched  a  messenger  to  the 
king  of  Kaudy,  Wimala  Dharmaa^  who 
received  him  with  cordiality,  and  seni 
a  letter  to  the  admiral,  written  by 
himself,  inviting  the  admiral  to  his 
kingdom.  Accordingly,  on  the  6th  of 
July  following.  Admiral  Spillbergen, 
with  his  suite,  set  out  for  Kandy,  and 
they  were  treated  by  the  king  .with 
great  attention  and  hospitality  ;  every 
opportunity  was  afforded  them  to  ac- 
quire information,  and  every  public 
building  opened  to  their  inspection. 
The  king  appeared  desirous  to  have  the 
Dutch  for  allies,  and  offered  every  fa- 
cility for  carrying  on  trade  between 
the  two  nations,  endeavouring  at  the 
same  time,  with  eager  curiosity,  to 
obtain  insight  into  the  laws,  customs, 
and  religion  of  Europe. 

The  admiral's  mission  proved  a 
most  successful  one,  as  he  obtained 
permission  to  build  a  fort  on  the  sea- 
shore, and  to  carry  on  a  free  trade  in 
cinnamon  and  pepper.  Spillbergen 
sailed  from  Batticalloa  on  the  2nd  of 
September,  and  espying  three  Portu- 
guese sail  off  the  coast  of  Ceylon,  he 
made  for,  engaged  with,  and  finally 
captured  these  vessels,  and  sent  them 
as  presents  to  the  king  of  Kandy. 


In  the  following  year  Sohalt  De 
Weerd  was  sent  by  the    Dutch   to 
Ceylon,  and  was  received  by  their  new 
ally,  Wimala  Dharmaa^  in  the  most 
amicable  manner,  and  an  ambassador 
from  the  king  of  Kandy  accompanied 
De  Weerd  when  he  sailed  for  Achen. 
De  Weerd,  however,  subsequently  ex- 
asperated the  king  of  Kandy  by  break- 
ing the  treaty  of  alliance,  and  releas- 
ing four  Portuguese  vessels  which  had 
been  recently  captured  by  hinu       Wi- 
mala Dharmaa,  upon  the  return  of  the 
Dutch  squadron    to     the     coast    of 
Ceylon,  remonstrated  with  the  admiral 
upon  this  violation  of  the  treaty  and 
breach  of  faith ;  and  the  ambassador 
excited  Wimala  Dharmaa's  suspicion, 
cautioning  him  against  the  treachery 
of  his  new  allies.     Shortly  afterwards 
the  admiral  requested  the  king  to  visit 
him  on  board  his  ship  (  but  this  the 
monarch   positively    refused    to    do, 
fearing  that  he  might  be  made  prisoner^ 
alleging,    as    his     reason,    that    the 
queen  was  alone  at  Kandy,  and  that 
he  must  return  to  her.     De  Weerd 
continued  to  press  his  request   with 
impertinent    importunity,    and    con- 
cluded by  saying,  that  the  king  need  be 
in  no  hurry  to  return  to  the  lasciviovs 
queen,   as  doubtless  she  had    found 
some  ;one  to  supply  the  king's  place 
before  this  time ;  adding,  ^at  if  his 
request  was  not  compU^   with,   he 
would  not  attack  Galle,  aooording  to 
the  articles  of  the  treaty,     Wimala 
Dharmaa  immediately  ordered  his  at- 
tendants to  seize  De  Weerd,  saying, 
<' Seize  that   foul-mouthed    pig;*'  a 
skirmish  then    ensued    between    the 
Kandians    and    the    Dutch,    as    the 
former  essayed  to  carry  their    mo- 
narch's orders  into  effects    and    De 
Weerd  and  many  of  his  attendants 
were  killed.  It  is  imuossible  to  read  of 
the  conduct  of  Schalt    De    Weerd 
without  loathing  the  character  of  the 
despicable,  treacherous,  coarse,  DuCeh- 
man,  who  met  the  fate  his  insolence 
drew  on  his  head ;  and  although  his- 
torians endeavour  to  palliate  his  con- 
duct, by  saying  that  he  was  heated 
with  wine.     In  the  estimation  of  i^ 
right-minded    men  this  excuse,  if  a 
correct  one,  only  heightens  the  folly  of 
the  Dutch,  in  sending  an  admiral,  ad- 
dicted to  drunkenness,  to    negotiate 
and  carry  out  a  treaty  with  an  ally. 
The  following  epigrammatic  and  terse 
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note  WW  sent  bj  the  king  of  Kandy  to 
the  second  officer  in  command  of  the 
squadron  :— 

**  He  who  drinks  wine  is  worse  than 
a  sow.  Buddha  has  executed  justice. 
If  Tou  want  peace,  let  there  be  peace 
—If  war,  then  war." 

It  appears  from  history,  that  the 
Dutch  allowed  the  death  of  De 
Weerd  to  pass  unnoticed,  as  they  did 
not  declare  war  against  Wimala 
Dharmaa,  who  died  in  1604,  and  was 
succeeded  by  hb  brother  Senerat, 
who  married  the  widowed  queen  of 
Kandy. 

We  find  no  further  mention  of  the 
Dutch  until  the  year  1612,  when  Mar- 
cellusDe  Boschoader  arrived  at  Kandy, 
and  entered  into  a  new  treaty  with  the 
Kandian  sovereign,  offensive  and  de- 
fensive; they  were  then  granted  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  trading  in  Ceylon,  and 
were  allowed  to  commence  building  a 
fort  at  Cottiar.  The  Portuguese,  al- 
ready in  possession  of  the  island,  riew- 
ed  with  jealous  hostility  the  privileges 
gpranted  to  the  Dutch ;  and  immedi- 
ately on  the  fort  of  Cottiar  being 
commenced,  despatched  an  army,  con- 
sisting of  more  than  4,000  soldiers, 
composed  of  Portuguese,  Cingalese, 
and  Moormen,  to  attack  the  fort  at 
Cottiar,  which  they  took  after  a  des- 
perate resistance  made  by  the  Dutch, 
and  butchered  in  the  most  barbarous 
manner  the  whole  of  the  occupants, 
including  women  and  children.  This 
massacre  of  his  new  allies,  by  the  Por- 
tuguese, so  exasperated  Senerat,  that 
he  sent  an  army  of  5,000  men  in  pur- 
suit, who  fell  in  with  the  invaders  be- 
fore they  reached  their  own  territories, 
and  vanquished  them,  making  many 

Erisoners,  from  whom  they  demanded 
eavy  ransoms.  The  king  of  Kandy 
now  resolved  upon  expelling  the  Por- 
tuguese from  Ceylon,  and  commenced 
war  in  a  vigorous  style  against  them, 
successfully;  and  in  1614,  we  learn 
that  an  envoy  from  the  viceroy  of  Goa 
proceeded  to  Kandy,  and  proposed  a 
treaty  of  peace,  which  Senerat  refused 
to  accede  to.  From  this  date  until 
1635,  we  find  the  Kandians,  assisted 
by  the  Dutch,  at  continued  war  with 
the  Portuguese ;  the  latter  erecting 
forts  at  Trincomalee  and  Batticalloa, 
for  the  protection  of  the  coast,  but 
sufiering  constant  and  severe  defeats ; 
the  Kandian  army  advancing  as  far 
as  Colombo,  in  their  attempts  to  ex< 


pel  the  Portuguese  firom  Ceylon :  and 
it  was  only  after  a  protracted  and  des- 
perate struggle  that  the  Portuguese 
succeeded  in  retaining  possession  of 
the  fort  of  Colombo. 

In  the  year  1685  Senerat  died,  after 
a  brilliant  reign  of  thirty  vears,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son. 
Rajah  Singha  II. 

Wijaya  Paalaa,  the  king*s  brother, 
claimed  as  his  right,  that  Matele  and 
the  adjacent  provinces  should  be  form- 
ed into  a  separate  kingdom,  and  he 
proclaimed  their  monarch  ;  and  en- 
deavoured to  enforce  his  demand  by 
flying  to  arms,  and  calling  in  the  aid 
of  the  Portuguese,  who  readily  ac- 
ceded to  this  request  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  commotion  produced  by 
civil  war  would  aid  their  own  designs. 
Historians  differ  materially  as  to  the 
number  of  the  invading  army — Ribeiro 
and  Botelho  stating  that  it  was  com- 
posed of  seven  hundred  Europeans, 
and  twenty-eight  thousand  Indians ; 
while  Valentyn  affirms  that  it  consisted 
of  two  thousand  three  hundred  Euro- 
peans and  half-castes,  with  six  thou- 
sand CalFres.  But  be  the  number 
what  it  might,  it  is  certain  that  a  large 
army,  commanded  by  Don  Diego  de 
Melho,  did  penetrate  into  the  interior, 
and,  aher  ransacking  Kandy,  retired 
to  Gannaruwa.  Here  Rajah  Singha, 
the  king  of  Kandy,  surrounded  them 
with  his  forces,  putting  all  to  death, 
either  by  the  sword  or  barbarous  modes 
of  torture,  and  subsequently  cut  off 
their  heads  and  piled  them  up  in  a  py- 
ramidical  form,  as  a  warning  to  all 
aggressors ;  and  history  asserts  that 
only  eight-and-thirty  Europeans  es- 
caped this  frightful  slaughter. 

In  the  year  1637,  the  Kandian  mo- 
narch resolved  upon  calling  in  the  aid 
of  his  Dutch  allies  to  assist  him  in 
vanquishing  the  Portuguese,  and  driv- 
ing them  from  Cevlon,  and  sent  am- 
bassadors to  Batavia  for  that  purpose, 
who  were  received  with  every  mark  of 
respect ;  and  envoys  from  the  Dutch 
were  immediately  dispatched  to  Kan- 
dy. A  treaty  was  entered  into,  where- 
by the  Dutch  agreed  to  furnish  troops 
to  the  Kandian  monarch  upon  the 
stipulation  that  the  whole  expenses  of 
the  war,  on  land  and  at  sea,  were  to 
be  defrayed  by  Rajah  Singha.  This 
the  king  consented  to  readilv,  but  in- 
sisted that  all  the  forts  built  by  the 
Portuguese,  as  they  were  taken,  should 
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be*p1aced  in  his  hands.  All  being  now 
satisfactorily  arranged,  the  envoys  re- 
tnrned>  and  Admiral  Westerwold  vras 
sent  in  command  of  a  force  of  six  hun- 
dred men  and  several  pieces  of  cannon* 
who  immediately  attacked  Batticalloa» 
wresting  it  from  the  Portugaese ;  and 
the  king  of  Kandy,  as  a  token  of  gra- 
titude, sent  two  ambassadors  to  Bata- 
via  with  presents  to  the  General  and 
Council  of  the  Indies.  Trincomalee 
was  taken  from  the  Portuguese  in 
1639,  and  by  the  orders  of  Rajah 
Singha  the  fort  was  razed  to  the 
ground,  and  not  one  stone  left  standing 
on  the  other.  The  fort  at  Batticalloa 
had  previously  shared  the  same  fate, 
so  that  the  whole  of  the  fortifications 
belonging  to  the  Portuguese,  on  the 
eastern  coast,  were  now  destroyed. 

In  the  year  1640,  the  war  continued 
to  rage  with  renewed  vigour,  success 
following  the  Kandian  and  Dutch 
troops.  Negombo,  a  fortified  town 
about  eight  leagues  and  a-half  to  the 
north,  was  taken  by  the  Dutch  after  a 
faint  resistance  made  bv  the  Portu- 
guese, as  the  spirits  of  the  men  were 
sinking  under  the  continued  prosperity 
that  followed  the  Dutch  arms.  Im- 
mediately after  taking  Negombo,  the 
Dutch  marched  to  Point  de  Galle, 
and  stormed  the  place,  which  was  taken 
after  a  vigorous  resistance  had  been 
made  by  the  governor,  Ferreiro  de 
Bretto,  who  fought  by  the  side  of  his 
men  the  whole  ^night  of  the  assault, 
and  fell  covered  with  wounds,  and  his 
life  was  only  spared  at  the  entreaty  of 
his  noble  and  heroic  wife.  This  affords 
us  an  opportunity  of  relating  an  in- 
stance of  the  devotion  and  courage  of 
woman,  where  her  affections  are  called 
forth,  and  which  is  recorded  by  Ribei- 
ro,  who  states,  the  governor  of  Point 
de  Galle,  Ferreiro  de  Bretto,  was 
married  to  a  woman  who  was  passion- 
ately attached  to  him,  and  that  on  the 
night  of  the  assault  she  remained  at 
his  side  on  the  batteries,  animating 
and  cheering  him  by  her  presence  and 
courage.  At  length,  after  receiving 
five  wounds,  a  blow  with  a  musket 
levelled  him,  and  the  soldier  was  about 
to  dispatch  him  when  his  wife  threw 
herself  between  them,  calling  upon 
him  as  a  man  and  a  Cliristian  to  spare 
her  husband's  life.  Finding  the  sol- 
dier hesitate,  she  implored  him  to  take 
her  life  first,  and  thus  save  her  the 
anguish  of  seeing  her  beloved  husband 


butchered  before  her  eyes,  and  threw 
herself  on  her  knees,  clinging  to  her 
prostrate  husband.  A  Dutch  officer, 
who  was  near,  hastened  to  the  group, 
desired  the  soldier  to  desist,  rused  the 
weeping  lady,  and  had  the  gallant  go- 
vernor tended  until  his  wounds  were 
healed. 

Admiral  Koster,  under  whose  com- 
mand Galle  had  been  taken,  was  now 
made  governor  of  the  place,  and  he 
immediately  commenced  building  and 
repairing  the  fortifications ;  bat  &iding 
the  Portuguese  were  making  prepara- 
tions to  retake  Point  de  Galle,  he 
deemed  it  necessarv  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  the  Kandian  king,  and  proceeded 
to  Kandy  for  that  purpose.  Rajah 
Singha  received  him  with  cold  civility, 
and,  although  he  promised  to  assist 
the  Dutch  admiral  against  the  Portu- 
guese, refrained  from  keeping  his 
word,  as  he  considered  that  were  the 
Dutch  to  become  masters  of  the  south 
of  the  island  he  would  only  be  ex- 
changing his  enemies.  The  king  now 
appeared  to  have  awakened  to  the  line 
of  policy  which  had  induced  the  Dutch 
to  give  him  the  ud  of  their  troops  to 
expel  the  Portuguese  from  Randy, 
which  was,  that  they  might  eventually 
become  the  masters  of  the  whole  island, 
as  every  place  which  had  been  taken 
by  the  Dutch  had  a  larg^  garrison 
left  there  to  guard  and  protect  it  from 
the  natives  as  much  as  from  the  Por- 
tuguese. Admiral  Koster  vehemently 
pressed  the  king  for  his  aid,  which 
was  at  last  peremptorily  refused.  The 
admiral  then  accused  the  king's  minis- 
ters by  name  of  interfering  to  prevent 
Rajah  Singha  keeping  his  treaty  with 
the  Dutch.  High  words  ensued,  and 
the  admiral  quitted  the  king's  presence 
in  g^eat  wrath,  setting  out  iounediately 
for  Galle,  which  he  was  never  des- 
tined to  reach,  as  he  was  murdered  on 
the  road  between  Kandy  and  Batti* 
calloa,  it  is  said  by  the  king*s  orders. 

The  Portuguese  appear  to  have  been 
imbued  with  their  former  valour,  as 
they  retook  Negombo,  and  there  were 
constant  skirmishes  all  over  the  island 
between  them  and  the  Dutch.  In  the 
year  1644,  the  fortune  of  war  again 
placed  Negombo  in  the  hands  of  the 
Dutch,  and  they  forthwith  fortified 
the  town,  throwing  up  earthen  bas* 
tions  at  every  corner  of  the  fort,  and 
on  these  were  mounted  several  pieces 
of  cannon.      In   1646,  a  temporary 
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pacification  was  entered  into  between 
the  Datch  and  Portuguese,  which  con- 
tinued until  1654,  and  during  the  in- 
tervening period  a  species  of  desultory 
war  was  carried  on  by  Rajah  Singha 
a^rainst  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese. 
The  Dutch  authorities  at  NegooiDO,  in 
1G46,  carried  off  some  of  the  kmg  of 
Randy's  tame  elephants,  and  slew  them 
for  the  sake  of  their  tusks  and  molar 
teeth.  This  act  of  wanton  aggression 
naturally  excited  the  anger  and  aroused 
the  vengeance  of  Ri^ah  Singha,  who 
without  loss  of  time  surrounded  the 
Dutch  troops,  took  their  commander, 
Adrian  van  der  Stell,'pri8oner,  caused 
him  to  be  strangled,  then  cut  off  his 
head,  and  sent  it  enclosed  in  a  silken 
wrapper  to  his  countrymen  who  were 
stationed  on  the  sea  coast,  with  a  mes- 
£^age  to  the  effect  that  thus  he  punished 
murderers  and  robbers. 

In  the  year  1655,  hostilities  again 
recommenced  between  the  Dutch  and 
Portuguese,  and  Caltura  was  taken  by 
the  former  in  the  October  of  that 
year.  During  the  month  of  December 
following,  the  Dutch  took  prisoner  the 
Portuguese  governor  of  Jaffnapatam, 
as  he  was  on  his  road  from  Manar 
to  Colombo,  then  the  sti'onghold  of 
the  Portuguese.  The  Dutch  now  pro- 
secuted the  war  against  the  Portuguese 
with  renewed  energy,  and  marching 
up  to  Colombo,  laid  siege  to  that  city, 
blockading  it  both  by  sea  and  land ; 
and  af^er  severe  loss  on  both  sides,  and 
an  obstinate  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  Portuguese  for  seven  months,  it 
was  surrendered  by  capitulation,  the 
Portuguese  stipulating  that  they  should 
be  allowed  to  retire  unimpeded  to  Jaffna- 
patam. The  accounts  given  by  Ribeiro 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  Portuguese 
during  this  siege  are  frightful.  Re- 
duced to  starvation,  they  swallowed 
the  most  loathsome  matter,  resorting 
to  the  most  revolting  expedients  to 
sustain  life — maternal  love  being  en- 
gulphed  in  the  pangs  of  hunger,  and 
mothers  cutting  the  throats  of  infants 
at  their  breast,  devoured  their  off- 
spring to  sustain  life.  These  accounts 
are  too  horrible  to  dwell  upon,  and  we 
willingly  let  a  veil  fall.  Not  contented 
with  the  victory  they  had  already  ob- 
tained, the  Dutch  pursued  the  Portu- 
guese to  Jaffnapatam,  thereby  violat- 
ing the  articles  of  the  capitulation; 
and,  after  a  siege  of  four  months,  it 
was  surrendered,  and  the  inhabitants 


made  prisoners  of  war.  The  Portu- 
guese historian  vituperates  most  bit- 
terly the  indignities  offered  to  his  na- 
tion by  the  Dutch — houses  pillaged, 
plantations  destroyed,  wives  disho- 
noured, and  daughters  ravished,  are 
amongst  the  crimes  that  he  attributes 
to  the  Dutch  conquerors. 

It  is  at  all  times  fearful  to  contem- 
plate the  horrors  of  war,  and  its  at- 
tendant misery  to  individuals,  even  of 
the  victorious  nation,  but  how  much 
greater  to  meditate  on  the  sufferings 
of  those  attached  to  the  conquered 
country?  But  in  no  history  do  we 
find  greater  atrocities  recorded  than 
those  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Dutch 
after  the  surrender  of  Jafihapatam, 
in  1658,  and  which  terminated  Por- 
tuguese dominion  in  Ceylon  ;  but  our 
own  sentiments  cannot  better  be  ex- 
pressed than  in  Fox*s  favourite  maxim, 
<<  Iniquissimam  pacem  justissimo  hello 
antefero.** 

We  conclude  the  account  of  the 
Portuguese  rule  in  the  island,  by  quot- 
ing the  following  from  Percival's 
«  Ceylon  :"— 

'*  The  improvements  made  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  Ceylon  by  the  Portuguese 
were  by  no  means  considerable — that 
people,  when  they  first  took  possession 
of  it,  were  rather  warriors  than  mer- 
chants. Their  continual  wars  with  the 
natives  contributed  to  keep  up  the  same 
spirit ;  and  their  principal  attention 
seems  to  have  been  directed  to  the  for- 
tification of  a  few  stations  on  the  coast, 
and  the  erection  of  some  military  posts 
to  awe  the  natives.  But  the  Portneuese 
appear  never  to  have  properly  disco- 
vered the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  this  island,  either  in  a  commercial 
or  military  point  of  view.  Their  domi- 
nion extended  all  around  it,  and  no  sta- 
tion could  be  pointed  out  more  commo- 
dious for  a  depot,  either  of  merchandise 
or  military  stores.  These  advantages 
were  overlooked  by  the  court  of  Lisbon ; 
and  those  individuals  who  were  sent  to 
the  command  at  Ceylon,  were  more 
anxious  to  gratify  their  pride  by  con- 
quest, and  their  avarice  by  extortion, 
than  to  pursue  a  plan  of  permanent 
advantage  either  to  the  mother  country 
or  to  the  colony.  The  Portuguese, 
therefore,  by  their  own  misconduct, 
were  deprived  of  this  valuable  island 
before  they  were  aware  of  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  it." 

Although  we  do  not  coincide  com- 
pletely with  the  view  taken  by  this 
excellent  writer,  still  it  is  self-evident 
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that  the  Portugese  paid  but  little  The  foUowii^  is  a  liBt  of  Portuguese 

attention  to  the  oultiration  of  this  pro-  goyernors  and  oonunanders  in  Cejion, 

lific  spot  of  earth,  and  we  do  not  find  as  eiven  by  Ribeiro : — Pedro  Lopes 

amongst  Portuguese  records  any  state-  de  Souza«  Jorome  de  Azevado*  Fran- 

ment  of  the  proceeds  of  any  pearl  cois  de  Menezesy  Manuel  Maacarenhas, 

fishery ;  so  that  we  may  conclude  that  Homen,    Nunhoy    Alvares    Peireiray 

comparatively    little     attention    was  Constandin    de    Sd  y    Noronha*   G. 

paid  to  the  commercial  or  agricultural  d*  Albuquerque,  D.  George  d'Alm^da, 


capabilities  of  Ceylon.     Howerer,  it  Diego  de  Mello,  Antoine  Mascarenhas, 

must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Por-  Philippe   Mascarenhas,    Francois   de 

tnguese  had  to  contend  against  innu-  Mello  de  Castro,  Antoine  de  Sousa, 

merable  difficulties,  being  not  only  at  Continho,  under  whom  Colombo  was 

war  with  the  natives,  whom  they  never  lost.      At  Jaffnapatam  and    Manaar 

entirely    conquered,   but  continually  there  were  also  Antoine  d'Amarel  y 

harassed  by  skirmishes  and  war  with  Menezes,   the  last   of  their  captain- 

their  European  enemies,  the  Dutch.  generals. 


HORACE BOOK  H.,    ODE    19. 

TO  BACCHUS. 

Far  amid  rugged  rocks,  as  Bacchus  sung 
(Posterity  believe  it),  ranged  around 
I  saw  the  Nymphs  and  Satyrs  as  they  hung 
In  listening  rapture  on  the  thrilling  sound  I 
Hurra — hip,  hip,  hurra  I     My  spirits  bound 
With  the  fiill  tide  of  pleasure's  wild  career. 
That  o*er  informs  my  soul-^thou  God  renown'd 
For  the  wreath'd  madness  of  thv  dreadful  spear. 
Spare  me — hurra — I  rave — 1  tremble  with  strange  fear. 

Thine  ever-raging  maids  *tis  mine  to  chant. 
The  purple  fountain,  and  the  milky  stream. 
And  teach  the  echoing  numbers  to  descant 
On  trees  whose  caves  with  honied  treasures  teem ; 
And  the  new  lustre  thou  hast  taught  to  gleam. 
From  starry  orbs,  whose  glowing  constellation 
Crowns  the  blest  Ariadne,  swells  my  theme  ; 
And  the  dark  fate  that  smote  the  royal  Tbracian, 
And  Pentheus*  ruined  halls,  a  direful  desolation. 

Ocean  and  river,  Ind*8  barbaric  waters. 
Thou  rulest.     On  the  lonely  heights,  where  bathed 
In  rosy  bliss,  behold  the  mystic  daughters 
Gathering  the  fearful  tresses  thou  hast  wreathed 
With  knotted  snakes,  and  bearing  all  unscath*d 
The  writhing  terrors.     With  a  lion  form 
Thy  fang  hath  smote  Earth's  monster-sons,  who  breathed 
Defiance  to  high  Heaven,  and  'mid  the  storm 
Hurl'd  their  gigantic  chief  back  on  the  rebel  swarm. 

To  war's  rude  scenes  unused,  thy  gentle  fame 
Haunted  the  mazy  dance  and  sportive  glee ; 
Yet  'mid  the  battle's  deadliest  strife  the  same. 
In  peace  or  war,  an  equal  deity. 
Graced  with  thy  golden  horn  far  glittering,  see 
Hell's  three-tongued  monster  crouched  before  its  ray— 
The  fawning  guardian  of  mortality. 
Slow  shook  his  cumbrous  tail,  nor  dared  to  stay 
Thy  steps,  but  licked  the  feet  that  sought  the  realm  of  day. 
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The  volumes  before  us  have  long  been 
eagerly  looked  for  in  this  country^  as 
calculated  to  throw  much  light  upon 
the  most  interesting  period  of  the  his- 
tory of  Ireland.  The  late  Lord  Lon- 
donderry acted  a  very  conspicuous 
part,  both  during  the  rebellion,  and  in 
the  n^otiations  for  a  legislative  union ; 
and  our  wonder  is,  that  some  relative, 
or  friend,  did  not  earlier  take  in  hand 
the  arrangement  and  the  publication 
of  his  correspondence.  It  is  within 
our  knowledge,  that  he  himself  ear- 
nestly pressed  upon  the  late  Alexander 
Knox,  who  had  been  his  private  secre- 
tary, to  undertake  a  history  of  the  mea- 
sure of  the  Union,  proffering  him  all 
the  aid  which  government  could  fur- 
nish, as  well  from  treasury  documents 
as  ft'om  the  private  memoranda  and 
the  personal  recollections  of  its  mem- 
bers ;  and  we  cannot  but  grieve  that 
that  most  gifted  and  accomplished  in- 
dividual did  not  think  fit  to  comply 
with  his  request,  and  that  an  opportu- 
nity was  thus  lost  of  presenting  to  the 
world  an  account  of  that  great  trans- 
action, such  as  never  could  occur 
agun.  The  next  best  elucidation  of 
the  secret  history  of  the  times  in  which 
he  lived  and  acted,  we  would  naturally 
expect  to  be,  the  correspondence  of  the 
noble  marquis  himself;  and  we  heartily 
thank  his  gallant  brother,  the  present 
worthy  possessor  of  his  estates  and 
title,  for  the  pains  he  has  taken  in  pre- 
paring the  present  volumes  for  the 
press,  and  which  he  continues  to  take 
respecting  those  which  are  not  yet  pub- 
lished, and  in  which,  at  a  future  pe- 
riod, we  expect  to  see  as  full  develop- 
ment of  the  noble  marquis's  continenUd 
policy,  as  those  before  us  exhibit  of  his 
policv  in  Ireland. 

The  following  extract  from  a  private 
letter  of  Mr.  Alison  to  the  noble  edi- 
tor, expresses,  better  than  we  can,  an 
opinion  of  the  importance  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  present  publication,  in 
which  we  cordially  concur  with  that 
able  historian : — 


"I  cannot  adecjuately  express  the 
gratification  and  mtercst  which  these 
papers,  one  and  all»  have  afforded  mo — 
I  consider  them  as  invaluable  materials 
for  history,  of  which  I  hope  in  future 
largely  to  avail  myself.  Those  regard- 
ing the  union  and  government  of  Ireland 
daring  the  rebellion,  and  after  it,  are  of 
the  highest  importance,  especially  from 
the  vehement  manner  in  which  that 
measure  has  since  |been  assailed,  and 
the  unceasing  efforts  made  to  get  it  re- 
pealed. 

"  You  must  allow  me  to  add,  that  I 
think  the  life  admirably  done,  in  such  a 
way,  indeed,  as  leaves  no  room  for  re- 
gret, that  even  the  great  novelist  had 
not  undertaken  the  task.  I  was  very 
much  struck  with  several  letters  it  con- 
tained, particularly  the  beautifully  ex- 
pressed one  from  sir  R.  Peel,  and  the 
feeling  one  from  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, immediately  after  the  melancholy 
catastrophe.  Bat,  more  than  all,  I  was 
impressed  with  the  touching  and  highly 
interesting  account  of  his  life  from  your 
own  pen,  which  none  but  a  member  of 
the  family  coald  have  done  so  well, 
which  elevates  him  so  much  above  what 
those  unaoqaainted  with  his  private 
character  were  aware  of,  and  which 
does  equal  credit  to  the  head  and  heart 
of  both  brothers,  who,  in  their  respec- 
tive careers,  have  deserved  so  well  of 
their  country." 

We  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Alison 
that  the  biographical  portion  has  been 
well  done.  It  is  wholly  unsuited  to 
the  dignity  of  the  subject ;  and,  respect- 
ing the  more  important  transactions  of 
his  eventful  life,  meagre,  jejune,  and 
unsatisfactory.  The  noble  editor  pleads 
the  profession  of  arms  as  an  excuse  for 
his  literary  deficiencies ;  but  that  is  no 
excuse  whatever  for  having  undertaken 
what  he  was  unable  to  perform.  His 
brother's  memory  ought  to  have  been 
dearer  to  him  than  any  idle  desire  of 
literary  distinction ;  and  the  pens  were 
manv  and  able  of  which  he  might  have 
availed  himself  to  do  justice  to  that 
distinguished  statesman. 

It  is  true.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was 
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asked  to  undertake  the  memoir — an 
office  which,  for  yery  sufficient  reasons 
to  our  seeming,  he  respectfully  de- 
clined. But  there  were  others,  whose 
services,  on  such  an  occasion,  the  nohle 
marquis  would  have  done  well  to  have 
solicited.  His  friends,  Mr.  Gleig  or 
Mr.  Alison,  would  either  of  them,  we 
feel  persuaded,  have  complied  with 
such  a  request,  had  the  materials  in  his 
hands  been  placed  at  their  disposal ;  in 
whioh  case,  a  valuable  and  interesting 
piece  of  biography  would  have  been 
the  result.  Had  his  son.  Lord  Castle- 
reagbjbeen  permitted  to  try  his  powers 
upon  such  a  work,  he  has  already  given 
promise  of  ability  and  skill,  as  a  sound 
thinker  and  an  accomplished  scholar, 
which  induces  us  to  believe  that  it  could 
scarcely  have  been  placed  in  better 
bands.  Lord  Londonderry  does  feel  a 
brother's  affection  for  the  memory  of  his 
distinguished  predecessor,  and  it  was 
his  heart's  desire  to  exhibit  him  to  the 
most  advanti^e ;  but  beyond  this  he 
possesses  no  one  quality  which  could 
have  enabled  him  successfully  to  exe- 
cute the  delicate  and  difficult  office  of 
his  biographer;  and  we  would  ear- 
nestly advise  Mr.  Colburn  to  discard, 
in  the  next  edition,  the  present  life, 
and  procure  one  to  be  written,  in 
which  the  character  of  the  noble  mar- 
quis may  be  fblly  portrayed,  his  views 
as  a  statesman  clearly  expounded,  his 


style  of  parliamentary  oratory  graphi- 
cally illustrated,  and  a  somewhat  fuller 
account  given  of  his  conduct,  both 
personal  and  political,  during  the  more 
critical  and  interesting  periods  of  hb 
administration. 

It  grieves  us  to  say  anything  dis- 
paraging of  the  present  Lord  London- 
derry. He  has  proved  himsdf,  again 
and  ag»n,  an  able  negotiator,  and  a 
gallant  soldier.  But,  **  ne  sutor  ultra 
crepidam  ;**  he  has  here  undertaken  a 
task  beyond  his  powers.  It  often  hap- 
pens, such  is  the  perversity  of  human 
nature,  that  the  very  qualities  which 
we  do  not  possess  are  those  for  which 
we  chiefly  give  ourselves  credit  The 
beautiful  woman  fi*equently  desires  to 
pass  for  a  wit ;  and  she  whose  conver- 
sation might  fascinate,  to  be  regarded 
as  a  beauty.  It  is  just  so  with  the  no- 
ble marqms.  Instead  of  beinp^  satisfied 
with  the  high  distinction  which  he  has 
achieved  in  the  noble  profession  of 
which  he  is  an  ornament,  he  affiects  the 
character  of  a  litterateur^  and  tries  "his 
prentice  hand  **  upon  a  subject  which 
would  have  fully  taxed  the  powers  of 
the  ablest  and  most  experienced  wri- 
ters ;  and  we  are  angry  with  him  pre- 
cisely in  proportion  as  we  desired  to 
see  such  a  statesman  as  the  late  Lord 
Londonderry  exhibited  to  the  most  ad- 
vantage.* 

Of  the  early  yean  of  thb  distin- 


*  It  is  but  right  to  g^ve  the  noble  editor's  excuse  for  having  undertaken  a  work 
out  of  his  line,  and  above  his  powers.  **  Valeat  quantum  vaTere  potest."*  To  us 
it  is  by  no  means  satisfactory.  That  others,  who  could  do  it,  would  not,  is  no 
reason  whatever  why  he  who  could  not  do  it  should  have  made  the  attempt.  Let 
him  read  **  Bell's  Life  of  Canning,"  in  which  his  brother  is  victimised,  and  then  ask 
himself  whether  corresponding  ability  should  not  have  been  employed  in  his  vindi- 
cation.    But  let  him  speak  for  himself: — 

**  In  reeard  to  the  biography  of  my  lamented  brother,  including  a  connected  nar- 
rative of  his  public  tranHaetions,  which  is  comprehended  in  the  plan  of  this  collec- 
tion, I  did  hope  that  my  task  might  be  reduced  to  little  more  than  a  discreet  aad 
i'udicious  selection  from  such  materials  and  documents  as  were  in  my  poasession ; 
lut  a  wholly  unforeseen  accident  has  deprived  me  of  that  intimate  fraternal  corres- 
pondence for  twenty-five  successive  years,  which  would  have  formed  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  any  work  I  could  have  offered  to  the  public.  On  returning  from 
my  embassy  to  Vienna,  many  years  since,  I  placed  this  collection  in  the  hands  of  the 
Rev.  8.  Turner,  who  was  at  that  time  nominated  and  going  out  as  bishop  of  Cal- 
cutta. This  excellent  and  invaluable  divine  and  friend  had  been  tutor  to  my  sod, 
Castlereagfa,  and  feeling  a  deep  interest  in  the  family,  he  had  undertakpu  to  ar- 
range these  papers,  and  to  commence  the  life  of  the  late  Marquess  of  Londonderry, 
aided  by  various  other  documents  and  information  which  he  had  collected.  The 
vessel,  however,  that  sailed  for  India,  with  Mr.  Turner's  baggage,  effects,  papers, 
&c.,  was  unfortunately  wrecked,  and  thus  ended  all  my  hopes,  at  that  period,  of 
leaving  for  posterity  such  a  record  of  the  statesman  and  the  brother  as  I  felt  that 
he  deserved.  I  suggested  the  idea  of  writing  his  life  to  Mr.  Turner  alone :  it  was 
he  who  applied  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  on  the  subject,  and  Sir  Walter's  reasons  for 
declining  the  task  have  already  been  given  in  the  letter  from  him,  inserted  in  my 
pamphlet  in  answer  to  Lord  Brougham.'' 
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gnished  nobleman  we  have,  in  the  ac- 
count before  nsy  some  interesting 
particulars.  He  was  born  on  the 
18th  of  June,  1769,  the  very  daj  upon 
which,  forty-six  years  afterwards,  was 
fought  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  the 
verj  year  which  gave  birth  to  Napo- 
leon Buonaparte  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington. 

"  Even  in  his  youth  be  was  distin- 
guished by  a  remarkable  intrepidity  of 
character,  which  was  particularly  dis- 
played on  one  occasion,  when  he  ven- 
tured, and  almost  lost  his  life,  to  rescue 
a  sobool fellow  from  a  watery  grave. 
The  circumstance  occurred  near  Mount 
Stewart,  on  the  Lough  of  Strangford. 
The  two  schoolboys  were  fond  of  sail- 
ing ;  and  the  record  of  the  efforts  of 
young  Stewart  to  save  his  companion 
may  still  be  seen  in  the  Temple  of  the 
Winds,  at  the  family-seat,  written  upon 
a  picture  of  the  Lough  of  Strangford. 
It  is  as  follows  : — 

*•  *  This  view  of  Strangford  Lough  is 
for  ever  memorable,  for  the  providential 
escape,  on  August  5,  1786,  of  Robert 
Stewart,  aged  seventeen  years,  and  of 
Henry  Sturrock,  a  boy  of  twelve,  who, 
sailing  on  the  lake,  and  bemg  overset  in 
a  thunder-storm,  nearly  three  miles  from 
the  shore,  floated  on  the  water  naore 
than  an  hour,  till  they  were  taken  up  in  a 
boat  by  the  activity  and  collected  con- 
duct of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cleland,  who  hap- 
pened to  accompany  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stur- 
rock to  the  Temple,  and,  missing  their 
vessel,  flew  to  the  beach,  put  off  to  their 
assistance,  and  saved  them  as  they  were 
in  the  instant  of  perishing.* 

"  Robert  Stewart  had  lost  the  power  of 
his  limbs,  from  the  coldness  of  the  water, 
and  almost  his  si^ht. 

"  Henry  Sturrock  was  totally  senseless : 
the  former  an  indifferent  swimmer — the 
latter  never  swam  before  in  his  life — and 
when  he  attempted  it  after  his  recovery, 
was  found  incapable  of  supporting  him- 
self a  moment  on  the  surface. 

"  Let  not  these  particulars  of  a  deli- 
verance almost  miraculous,  pass  without 
just  emotions  of  gratitude  to  the  Al- 
roif;hty  Preserver,  and  let  it  teach  a  due 
reliance  on  his  providence  in  the  great- 
est of  dangers.** 

The  reader  can  scarcely  fail  to  re- 
mark the  slovenly  inaccuracy  of  the 
noble  biographer,  as  it  appears  in  the 
above  extract.  He  tells  us  that  his 
brother  *'  ventured  and  almost  lost  his 
life  **  in  the  attempt  "  to  rescue  a 
schoolfellow  from  a  watery  grave ;" 
but  he  does  not  tell  us  how,  nor  does 


the  inscription  referred  to  record  any. 
thing  but  the  imminent  danger  of 
perishing  to  which ,  both  the  young 
men  were  exposed,  when  they  were 
both  rescued  by  the  zeal  and  the  intre- 
pidity of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cleland.  It 
would  only  be  in  accordance  with  all 
that  we  know  of  the  subsequent  con- 
duct of  Robert  Stewart,  to  believe 
that  he  did  render  some  service  to  his 
youthful  companion,  which  enabled 
the  latter  to  keep  afloat  until  the  pro- 
vidential arrival  of  their  oommon  pre- 
server. But  of  any  soefa  assistance,  or 
encourag^ement,  there  is  no  indication 
in  the  pages  before  us;  iVom  which  we 
could  no  more  infer  that  Sturrock 
owed  his  life  to  Stewart,  than  that 
Stewart  owed  his  life  to  Sturrock  ;  or 
that  either  gave  the  other  any  assist- 
ance whatsoever,  until  Mr.  Cleland 
succeeded  so  happily  in  bringing  them 
both  safe  to  land. 

His  school  education  was  received 
at  the  royal  foundation,  in  Armagh, 
and  at  seventeen  he  entered  St.  John^s 
College,  Cambridge.  The  accounts, 
from  the  most  competent  authorities, 
are  all  uniform  of  the  correctneas  of 
his  deportment,  and  his  steady  dili- 
gence, during  this  period  of  this  life, 
when  so  many  young  men  of  family 
and  fortune  are  seeuers  of  pleasure 
rather  than  cultivators  of  learning. 
And  it  is  creditable  to  the  future  min- 
ister, that  the  severer  pursuits  of 
science  and  literature  had  attractions 
for  him,  which  outweighed,  in  his  esti- 
mate, the  fashionable  frivolities  by 
which  so  many  of  his  age  and  sta- 
tion were  led  astray.  Doctor  Bushby, 
of  St.  John's  Collie,  thus  writes  :— 

**  It  was  towards  the  end  of  1786  that 
Mr.  Stewart  went  to  reside  there,  under 
the  tuition  of  Mr.  Pearce,  afterwards 
dean  of  Ely.  That  he  applied  himself 
with  great  diligence  and  success  to  the 
appointed  studies  of  that  place,  appears 
from  his  position  in  the  classes  after 
every  examination.  In  that  college  an 
examination  of  the  students  took  place 
every  half-vear,  in  the  elements  of  ma- 
thematics, m  certain  portions  of  classi- 
cal authors,  and  in  logic,  and  moral  phi- 
losophy. Mr.  Stewart's  name  was 
among  the  first  on  every  occasion; 
and  at  the  third  examination,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1787,  being  the  last  which  he  pass- 
ed, he  was  first  in  the  class. 

**  It  is  gratifying  [adds  Dr.  Bnshbv] 
to  observe  these  early  tokens  of  fait  in- 
ture  distinction,  especially  as  they  sup- 
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Sly  a  sufficient  answer  to  any  disparag- 
ig  remarks  which  may  hare  been  made 
with  reeard  to  his  early  education,  and 
want  or  proficiency  in  the  studies  proper 
for  his  rank  and  station. 

**  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain 
the  cause  why  he  left  college  so  soon ; 
whether  it  was  that  he  was  in  a  hurry  to 
travel  abroad,  or  that  some  opportunity 
was  offered  in  Ireland  for  his  entering 
parliament.  I  have  inquired  of  a  good 
many  persons  who  remember  him  here, 
and  they  all  agree  in  the  same  account 
of  him,  testifying  as  to  his  gentlemanly 
appearance  and  manners,  his  diligence 
in  study,  and  the  propriety  of  his  con- 
duct in  an  respects.  I  need  only  eire 
two  short  extracts  from  letters  which 
members  of  our  college  hare  written  to 
me: — 

"  *  With  respect  to  the  late  Lord  Lon- 
donderry, my  recollection  serves  me  to 
bear  testimony  to  his  particularly  stu- 
dious habits  and  attention  to  the  subject 
of  colleee  examination,  at  that  day  hardly 
required  in  men  in  his  rank.  His  most 
intimate  and  almost  inseparable  com- 
panion was  the  present  Marquis  of  Bris- 
tol, who  was  also  greatly  distinguished  as 
a  readmg  man  in  that  year.'  ** 


After  leaving  college,  he  made  what 
was  called  the  grand  tour,  upon  his  re- 
turn from  which  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Irish  parliament  for 
the  county  of  Down,  at  an  expense  to 
his  father  of  sixty  thousand  pounds. 
Our  noble  biographer  gives  no  date  ; 
but  this  return  must  have  been  to  the 
parliament  which  was  called  in  1790, 
as,  during  his  canvass,  we  are  told  he 
attained  bis  one-and-twentieth  year. 

His  first  essay  in  parliamentary  ora- 
tory was  upon  the  question,  whether 
Ireland  had  a  right  to  trade  with  India, 
Dotwithstadinng  the  monopoly  of  the 
British  East  India  Company.  His  bio- 
grapher does  not  tell  us  upon  which 
side  he  spoke ;  but  we  infer  it  must 
have  been  on  that  of  the  opposition, 
as  he  particularly  commended  himself 
to  the  notice  of  Lord  Charlemont,  and 
entered  parliament  with  what  were 
called  libera]  principles. 

A  mind  like  his  could  not,  however, 
long  remain  in  the  trammels  of  party, 
and  he  very  soon  saw  that  it  was  right, 
or  felt  that  it  was  expedient,  to  give  all 
his  support  to  the  Irish  government, 
whose  wisdom  and  whose  firmness 
were  taxed  to  the  utmost  by  the  dis- 
turbers and  the  anarchists,  by  whom 
the  country  was  at  that  time  infested. 


By  the  promotion  of  his  father  to 
the  peerage,  in  1707,  he  obtained  to 
the  title  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  be- 
came locum  ienens  of  Mr.  Pelham,  the 
chief  secretary,  upon  the  retirement, 
in  disgust,  of  that  gentleman  to  Eng- 
land, to  avoid  being  personally  in- 
strumental in  carrying  into  effect  the 
severe  measures  now  rendered  abso- 
lutely necessary,  by  the  daring  treason 
of  the  insurgents.  His  position  was 
one  of  much  difficulty,  and  required 
a  combination  of  caution  and  firmness, 
in  which  the  young  politician  was  not 
found  wanting ;  and,  to  bis  conduct  at 
thb  period,  as  the  responsible  minister 
of  the  crown  in  Ireland,  is  to  be  as- 
cribed much  of  his  unpopularity  in 
after-life,  although,  in  point  of  fact, 
he  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  mildest 
of  the  counsellors  of  state,  and  re- 
markable chiefly  for  an  aversion  to 
witness  any  scene  of  suffering,  and  a 
clemency  towards  great  state  crimi- 
nals, which  was  much  more  creditable 
to  the  goodness  of  his  heart  than  to 
the  soundness  of  his  understanding. 

In  1799,  Mr.  Pelham  resigned,  and 
Lord  Castlereagh  was  appointed  hb 
successor ;  in  which  capacity  he  con- 
tinued to  tread  out  the  embers  of  re- 
bellion, and  to  make  arrangement  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  legislative 
union. 

Of  his  personal  intrepidity  and  ge- 
nerosity, let  the  following  incident 
speak :-« 

'*  He  was  fond  of  field  sports,  and  fire- 
quently  beat  up  the  Wicklow  hills,  as  far 
as  the  house  of  Counsellor  Col  back,  which, 
*  perched  on  high  like  an  eagle's  nest,' 
looks  over  the  capital.  In  these  sports 
he  was  very  successful,  and  always  pro- 
verbial for  being  a  remarkably  good 
shot.  Returning,  one  evening  in  July, 
from  the  mountams,  be  was  accosted  by 
two  men,  who  inquired  the  hour ;  at  the 
same  instant  one  of  them  seized  the 
double-barrelled  fowling-piece  which 
Lord  Castlereagh  was  carrying.  The 
latter  drew  a  pistol  from  his  pocket,  and 
shot  his  assailant,  who  imm^ately  fell. 
A  second  pistol  having  missed  fire, 
another  ruffian,  sprineing  out  from  an 
adjacent  ditch,  rushed,  together  with 
the  fellow  who  was  still  imhurt,  upon 
his  lordship,  who  at  once  began  to  re- 
treat. At  this  moment  a  person,  jump- 
ing over  the  gate  which  impeded  taa  ap- 
proach, fired  a  pistol  at  one  of  the  rob- 
bers, and  seizins  him  instantly  bv  the 
collar,  he,  with  Lord  Castlereagh  s  as- 
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sistance,  secured  this  man,  while  the 
other  made  the  best  use  of  his  time  in 
ranning  off  as  fast  as  possible,  and  to 
this  movement  his  opponents  did  not 
think  proper  to  offer  any  obstruction. 
The  fellow  who  had  wrested  the  gun 
from  Lord  Castlereagh  had  received  a 
ball  in  his  neck  :  he  was  raised  from  the 
ground,  and  his  hands,  as  well  as  those 
of  his  comrade,  having  been  tied  behind, 
their  captors  conveyed  them  to  Dun- 
drum,  where  their  wounds  were  "dressed. 
These  offenders  were  found  to  belong  to 
the  Liberty  of  Dublin,  and  having  casu- 
ally seen  Lord  Castlereagh  change  a 
two-guinea  note  at  a  small  public-house, 
they  had  determined  to  commit  the 
above-mentioned  daring  assault,  in  or- 
der to  effect  the  ybbery  of  their  pro- 
posed victim.  It  turned  out  that  the 
person  who  appeared  so  opportunely  to 
aid  Lord  Castlereagh  was  Mr.  Jennings, 
a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  then  on  half- 
pay.  He  was  returning  from  a  visit, 
when  he  had  the  happiness  to  rescue  so 
valuable  a  life  firom  the  murderers' 
hands. 

"Jennings  was  a  brave  officer,  and 
well  worthy  of  notice,  and  Lord  Castle- 
reagh afterwards  presented  him  with  a 
commission,  as  commander  of  the  '  Rose* 
cutter,  of  14  guns,  and  gave  him  £100  for 
outfit.  Mr.  Jennings  held  his  command 
for  many  years  with  honour  and  profit, 
and  then  retired  to  the  enjoyment  of  a 
competence  at  Balbriggan. 

"  As  for  the  men  who  attempted  to 
rob  and  murder  him,  Lord  Castlereagh 
merely  reprimanded  them,  and  sent 
them  on  board  the  tender,  to  expiate 
their  offences  by  serving  their  country. 
These  occurrences  in  the  life  of  any  man 
would  do  credit,  and  they  show*  Lord 
Castlereagh  to  have  been  possessed  of  a 
noble,  kind,  and  eenerous  heart.  His 
residence  at  Dundrum  was  not  of  long 
duration.  His  office  obliged  him  to  be 
constant  in  his  attendance  at  the  Castle, 
so  that  after  the  expiration  of  a  year, 
he  returned  to  Dublin." 

Nor  can  we  withhold  the  following, 
in  which  his  lordship  appears  in  two 
characters,  for  which,  hitherto,  the  pub- 
lic have  ffiven  him  rery  little  credit ; — 
as  a  judicious  and  munificent  patron 
of  Irish  national  literature,  and  as  one 
who  had  unconsciously  won  for  him- 
self golden  opinions  from  an  Irish 
hodman  in  London  :^. 

"  Lord  Castlereagh  was  a  munificent 
patron  of  literary  talent,  and  particularly 
of  that  of  his  own  country.  The  col- 
lection of  Irish  melodies,  made  by  the 
able  Mr.  Bunting,  of  Belfast,  from  the 


ancient  bards  of  Ireland,  was  under- 
taken at  his  suggestion ;  and  the  trans- 
lations from  Carolan  were  moulded  into 
their  present  shape  by  his  masterly 
hand. 

**  Lord  Castlereagh  was  the  means  of 
establishing  in  Dublin  a  '  Gaelic  Socie- 
ty,' the  object  of  which  was  to  encour- 
age writers  in  the  ancient  Erse,  and 
translations  from  scarce  works  in  verse 
and  prose.  This  society  went  on  well 
for  some  time ;  and  a  yolume  of  their 
proceedings  was  printed,  highly  credit- 
able to  all  who  had  contributed  to- 
wards it.  Theophilus  O'Hannegan  was 
the  secretary,  a  man  who  was  quue  a  ce- 
nius,  and  a  scholar  of  unrivalled  attam- 
ments,  but  who  possessed  not  an  atom 
of  discretion.  The  removal  of  Lord 
Castlereagh  to  Euj^land  withdrew  his 
attention  from  this  local  institution, 
audit  was,  in  consequence,  discontinued. 
The  last  service  he  rendered  it  was  re- 
leasing poor  O'Hannegan  from  the 
Sheriff's,  where  he  was  confined  for  a 
considerable  debt. 

*<  Upon  a  certain  occasion,  as  Lord 
Castlereaeh  was  passing  slowly  and 
thoughtfmly  from  an  interview  with  his 
Majesty  (George  IV.)  at  Carlton 
House,  to  his  own  residence  in  St. 
James's-square,  he  was  met  by  an  Irish 
labourer,  who,  with  his  hod  reversed, 
seemed  as  if  prepared  to  attend  the  fu- 
neral of  his  own  hopes.  *  Long  life  to 
your  honour !'  said  Pat,  in  a  peculiarly 
melancholy  tone.  Lord  C.  raised  his 
eye.  Pat  took  off  his  apology  for  a  hat, 
made  his  bow,  and  repeated  'Musha, 
then,  long  life  to  your  honour's  lordship  I' 

**  There  was  something  singular  in 
the  man's  appearance  and  address,  and 
Lord  Castlereagh,  half-hesitating,  half- 
advancing,  fixed  his  eyes  upon  him  with 
a  kindliness  of  look,  which  induced  Pat 
to  go  on — *  God  be  with  the  days,  your 
honour,  when  you  used  to  be  fishing  in 
the  lough!'  <  What  lough,  my  good 
fellow  ?'  *  Lough  Foyle,  to  oe  sure,  your 
honour.'  *  Why,  were  you  ever  there?* 
'Maybe  I  wasn't,  plase  your  honour, 
when  I  used  to  help  to  push  your  hon- 
our's boat  off,  and  when,  may  God  for 
ever  bless  you  for  it,  wonst  (once)  when 
I  tumbled  m,  neck  and  crop,  you  pulled 
me  out  by  the  nape  of  the  neck.  Och  ! 
faith,  I  remember  it,'  added  the  poor  fel- 
low, with  a  smile,  *  and  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  your  honour's  lordship,  Tdhave  been 
as  dead  as  a  herring,  sure  enough  I' 
•Ay,  well,  what's  your  name?'  *Bill 
Brady,  to  be  sure.'  *  Oh,  I  remember 
something  about  vou ;  but  what  brought 
you  here  ?'  *  Och !  like  many  others,  I 
came  to  seek  my  fortune,  but  the  devil 
a  much  luck  I  have  had  yet.'  *  Are 
you  in  employment  ?'    *  No,  faith,  I  am 
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not;  but  I'm  promised  a  job  next  Mon- 
day, plase  God.'  « Well.  Bill,  here  is 
something  to  drink  success  to  old  times,' 
handing  poor  Pat  a  couple  of  sove- 
reigns. Lord  Castlereae^h  then  hasten- 
ed on ;  while  Pat  kept  his  hand  open, 
alternately  looking  at  the  sovereigns  and 
at  the  donor ;  the  tear  of  gratitude  at 
length  trickled  down  hb  lime-coloured 
cheek,  and,  after  a  moment  taken  to 
suppress  the  swelling  of  his  surcharged 
heartj  he  shouldered  his  hod,  and  in  a 
sort  of  ecstasy,  exclaimed,  as  he  turned 
away,  «  Well,  you're  the  ould  thine:,  after 
alir  ^ 

"  Such  was  the  man  who  has  been  by 
his  enemies  accused  of  a  cold,  calculat- 
ing heart,  and  want  of  sympathy  for 
the  sufferings  of  his  fellow-creatures ! 
Many  more  incidents  of  a  like  charac- 
ter with  the  above  might  be  recorded.'* 

Upon  his  career  as  a  British  minister, 
we  must,  from  our  limited  space,  be 
content  to  imitate  the  meagerness  of 
his  biographer,  and  simply  to  state  that, 
in  the  various  posts  which  he  filled 
under  his  Majesty's  government,  he 
exhibited  coolness,  promptitude,  dexter- 
ity, and  vigour,  which  won  for  him,  on 
the  part  of  his  colleagues  and  the  pub- 
lic, much  respect  and  consideration. 
He  it  was  by  whose  advice  Lord  Wel- 
lington was  selected  to  command  the 
army  in  Spain  ;  and  he  it  was  by  whose 
decision  the  prompt  measure  was  taken 
by  the  allied  powers  of  reinforcing  the 
army  of  Blucher,  by  the  troops  un- 
der the  command  of  Bemadotte,  just 
before  the  battle  of  Laon,  which  ter- 
minated in  the  defeat  of  Buonaparte, 
whose  transcendent  abilities  might 
otherwise  have  baffled  the  allies  in  that 
arduous  contest.  This  latter  fact  is  so 
interesting,  and  we  have  it  upon  such 
indisputable  evidence,  that  we  should 
feel  it  a  serious  omission  if  we  did  not 
give  it,  in  extenso,  to  our  readers. 
Lord  Ripon,  who  accompanied  the 
noble  marquis  to  the  congress  of  allied 
sovereigns,  and  was  privy  to  all  his  de- 
signs and  movements,  thus  writes  to 
his  noble  brother,  the  present  editor, 
by  whom  he  had  been  applied  to  for 
such  memoranda,  or  such  reminiscen- 
ces, as  he  might  be  able  and  willing  to 
furnish,  with  a  view  to  the  complete- 
ness of  the  present  publication: 

"  You  may  remember  the  uneasiness 
which  prevailed  in  the  councils  of  the 
allied  cabinets,  after  the  success  with 
which  Buonaparte,  having  repelled  with 


great  loss,  the  isolated  movements  of 
Blucher's  first  march  upon  Paris,  after- 
wards fell  upon  the  aavanced  divisions 
of  the  grand  army  beyond  the  Seine. 
The  spirit  of  the  allied  forces  was  some- 
what damped,  the  population  in  the 
rear  of  their  line  of  operations  showed 
strong  indications  of  a  resolution  to 
carry  on  a  desultory  guerilla  war  upon 
their  communications,  and  the  more 
timid  advisers  began  to  talk  of  the  poli- 
cy of  retiring  behind  the  Rhine.  That 
such  a  step  would  have  proved  fatal  to 
the  success  of  the  campaig^n  was  obvi- 
ous ;  but  it  was  no  less  obvious  that  some 
new  course  of  operations  mui«t  be  adopt- 
ed, all  the  separate  movements  of  the 
fraud  army,  and  of  that  conmianded  by 
llucher,  upon  Paris,  having  hitherto 
failed  in  attaining  thftt  point.  The  fact 
was  that,  from  this  central  position  be- 
tween the  lines  operated  upon  oy  those  ar- 
mies. Napoleon  was  enabled  to  fall  with 
his  main  strength  upon  each  of  them  sepa- 
rately ;  and,  as  at  that  moment  they  were 
not  both  of  them  singly  equal  in  force  to 
his  concentrated  means,  the  advantage 
was  greatly  on  his  side,  and  he  well 
knew  how  to  avail  himself  of  it  The 
army  commanded  by  Blucher  was  much 
inferior  in  numbers  to  that  commanded 
by  Prince  Schwarzenberg ;  and  the 
thing  to  be  done,  therefore,  was  to  re- 
inforce Blucher  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
insure  the  success  of  his  future  move- 
ments, as  far  as  numbers  could  insnre 
it.  No  time  was  to  be  lost.  But  from 
whence  were  the  reinforcements  to  be 
drawn?  There  was  nothing  immedi- 
ately at  hand  but  a  small  body  of  Rus- 
sians, under  general  St  Priest,  who 
were  on  their  march  to  Rheims,  to  join 
the  corps  to  which  they  belonged  in 
Blucher's  army,  and  they  were  mani- 
festly insufficient  for  the  purpose.  But 
there  were  two  other  strong  corps,  one 
of  Prussians,  under  General  Bulow,  and 
one  of  Russians,  under  Winjineerode, 
who  were  on  their  march  into  France, 
from  Flanders,  and  might  be  brought 
forward  with  decisive  effect.  They, 
however,  belonged  to  the  army  of  the 
crown  prince  of  Sweden,  who  had  not, 
I  think,  at  that  time,  personally  crossed 
the  Rhine ;  they  were  under  his  orders, 
and  he  was  very  tenacious  of  his  au- 
thority over  them ;  and  when  it  was 
suggested  that  the  only  mode  of  ade- 
quately reinforcmg  Blucher  was,  to 
place  these  corps  at  his  disposal  with- 
out a  moment's  delay— the  difficulty  of 
withdrawing  them  from  Bernadotte's 
command,  without  a  previous  and  pro- 
bably  tedious  discussion  with  him,  was 
urged  bv  a  great  authority  as  insur- 
mountable. Lord  Londonderry  was 
present  at  the  council  when  this  matter 
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was  discussed,  and  the  moment  he  un- 
derstood  that,  militarily  speaking,  the 
proposed  plan  was  indispensable  to  suc- 
cess, he  took  his  line.  He  stated  that, 
in  that  case,  the  plan  mu8t  be  adopted, 
and  the  necessary  orders  ithmedUteiy 
giren,  that  England  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect that  her  ulies  would  not  be  deter- 
red from  a  decisive  course  by  any  such 
difficulties  as  bad  been  ureed ;  and  he 
boldly  took  upon  himself  all  the  respon- 
sibility of  any  consequences  that  might 
arise  as  regarded  the  crown  prince  of 
Swedea.  His  ad?ice  prevailed — Blu- 
sher's amaj  was  reinforced  m  time — the 
battle  of  Laon  was  fought  successfully, 
and  no  further  efforts  of  Buonaparte 
could  oppose  the  march  of  the  allies  on 
Paris,  and  their  triumphant  occupation 
of  that  city. 

**  It  is  not,  then,  too  much  to  say,  that 
the  vigour  and  enerey  displayed  by  Lord 
Londonderry  in  thU  crisis  decided  the 
fate  of  the  campaign.  And  had  he  been 
an  ordinary  man,  without  the  talent  to 
disown  what  the  exigency  of  the  moment 
required,  without  capacity  to  enfc^ce  its 
adoption,  or  without  that  influence  over 
others  which  ensured  their  cordial  co- 
operation, who  can  say  how  different 
the  result  might  have  been,  or  how  long 
the  pacification  of  the  world  might  have 
been  delayed  ?** 

That  fuoh  a  man  should  have  been 
hated  by  the  faction  who  opposed  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  with  France, 
and  regarded  Buonaparte  as  a  great 
ally  in  the  war  which  they  waged,  un- 
der the  guise  of  reform,  against  our 
balanced  constitution,  was  only  to  be 
expected ;  and,  accordingly,  they  were 
not  at  a  loss  either  to  make  or  nnd  oc- 
casions upon  which  to  indulge  their 
rancour,  or  vent  their  malignity.  In 
a  debate,  which  took  place  in  1817,  on 
the  state  of  the  nation,  Burdett  and 
Brougham  assailed  him  for  his  alleged 
cruelties  during  his  tenure  of  office  in 
Ireland,  producing  affidavits  from 
those  who  represented  themselves  as 
sufferers,  and  whose  existence  proved 
the  lenity  of  his  administration.  He 
treated  all  such  accusations  with  the 
lofty  disdain  of  conscious  rectitude, 
and  told  his  antagonists  that  if  there 
was  one  particle  of  truth  in  them,  he 
should  have  long  ago  been  impeached, 
and  that  it  was  utterly  unworthy  of 
any  men  holding  the  rank  of  British 
senators  to  g^ve  vent  to  such  baseless 
and  malignant  insinuations,  after  such 
a  lengthened  period,  and  upon  the  last 
day  of  an  expiring  session.      But  it  is 


for  the  point  and  the  pungency  of  Can- 
ning's reply  we  have  deemed  the  matter 
worthy  any  notice  here.  He  thus 
spoke  :— 

<*  What  is  the  situation  of  the  noblt 
lord  compared  with  that  of  his  unnamed 
accusers  ?  Men  who  have  shared  in  re- 
peated pardons,  and  hid  their  degraded 
heads  under  a  general  amnest v,  now  ad- 
vance to  revile  the  individual  to  whom 
they  owe  their  despicable  lives  1  A  par- 
doned traitor,  a  forgotten  inoendiary, 
a  wretch  who  has  escaped  the  gallows, 
and  screened  himself  in  humble  safety 
only  by  the  clemency  of  the  noble  lord,  is 
now  to  be  produced  as  the  chief  witness 
for  his  conviction  I  If  the  legislature 
has  consented  to  bury  in  darkness  the 
crimes  of  rebellion,  is  it  too  much  that 
rebels,  after  twenty  years,  should  for- 
give the  crime  of  tieing  forgiven  ?" 

It  is  but  jostioe  to  Lord  Brougham 
to  state  that  he  has  since  retracted  his 
unworthy  charges,  and  admitted  that, 
whatever  other  faults  may  be  found 
with  the  Irish  administration  of 
the  late  Lord  Londonderry,  the  stain 
of  personal  cruelty  could  not,  with  a 
shadow  of  truth,  be  alleged  against 
him.  Severe,  undoubtedly,  were  the 
measures  to  which  he  was  obliged  to 
give  his  sanction,  but  severe,  also,  and 
overwhelming,  was  the  necessity  by 
which  alone  tbey  could  be  iustifltd ; 
and  whatever  question  may  be  raised 
respecting  the  expediency  of  pardoning 
so  many  dangerous  and  convicted  trai- 
tors, none  whatever  can  be  raised, 
that  conciliation  was  carried  to  its  ex- 
treme  limit,  and  that  further  govern- 
ment could  not  go,  in  their  condona- 
tion of  treason,  without  falling  under 
the  stern  reprehension  of  the  Roman 
moralist,  when  he  said,  with  reference 
to  the  lenity  recommended  in  the  case 
of  the  Catiline  conspirators,  *'  Ne  il- 
lis  nostrum  sangttinem  largiantur  ;  et, 
dum  paucis  soeleratis  parcunt,  omnts 
bonos  perditura  eant." 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a 
letter  written  by  the  noble  lord  to  Mr. 
Wickham  on  the  12th  of  June,  1798, 
about  eleven  days  before  the  battle  of 
Vinegar  Hill.  We  do  not  think  the 
reader  will  see  in  it  any  inclination  to 
extreme  severity  i — 

*'  In  that  county  it  is  perfectly  a  re- 
ligious frenzy.  The  priests  lead  the 
rebels  to  battle:  on  their  march  they 
kneel  down  and  pray,  and  show    the 
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most  desperate  resolution  in  their  at- 
tack. The  enclosed  certificate  is  ca- 
rious, as  marking  the  complexion  of  the 
rebellion  in  that  quarter.  They  put 
such  Protestants  as  are  reported  to  be 
Orangemen  to  death,  saving  others 
upon  condition  of  their  embracing  the 
Catholic  faith.  It  is  a  Jacobinical  con- 
spiracy throughout  the  kingdom,  pur- 
suing its  object  chiefly  with  popish  in- 
struments— ^the  heated  bigotry  of  this 
sect  being  better  suited  to  the  purpose 
of  the  republican  leaders  than  the  cold, 
reasoning  disaffection  of  the  northern 
Presbyterians.  The  number  of  the  in- 
surgents is  great — so  great  as  to  make 
it  prudent  to  assemble  a  very  consider- 
able force,  before  any  attempt  is  made 
to  penetrate  that  very  difficult  and  en- 
•closed  country.'' 

While  the  country  was  thus  in  open 
rebellion^  the  evidence  was  as  yet  but 
very  incompletey  by  which  their  guilt 
could  be  broueht  home  to  the  most 
notorious  offenders. 

**  Our  evidence  is  of  a  very  general 
nature ;  I  therefore  submit  the  expedi- 
ency of  detaining  all  the  prisoners  in 
England  till  the  country  is  either  (quiet- 
er, or  till  we  succeed  in  obtaming 
more  direct  proofs  against  them.** 

After  the  battle  of  Vinegar  Hill, 
Lord  Castlereagh  thus  writes  to  Gene- 
ral Lake : — 

"  I  consider  the  rebels  as  now  in  your 
power,  and  P  feel  assured  that  your 
treatment  of  them  will  be  such  as  shall 
make  them  sensible  of  their  crimes,  as 
well  as  of  the  authority  of  government. 
It  would  be  unwise,  and  contrary,  I 
knpw,  to  your  own  feelings,  to  drive  the 
wretched  people,  who  are  mere  instru- 
ments in  the  hands  of  the  more  wicked, 
to  despair.  The  leaders  are  just  objects 
of  punishment ;  and  the  situation  of  the 
rebel  army  such,  that  you  may  fairly 
make  the  terms  you  give  them  rather  an 
act  of  voluntary  clemency  than  condi- 
tions extorted  by  the  reoels  with  any 
prospect  on  their  part  of  successful  re- 
sistance." 

Does  this  savour  of  the  cold-blood- 
ed, savage  ferocity,  which  has  been 
imputed  to  the  noble  lord  by  his  un- 
scrupulous enemies  ?  And  this  was  at 
a  time  when,  as  the  following  extract 
of  a  letter  from  General  Lake  proves, 
the  atrocities  of  the  rebels  were  such 
as  would  have  provoked  a  man  of  only 


ordinary  humanity  to  exact  severe  re- 
prisals : —     • 

"  The  horrid  cruelties  the  rascals 
have  committed  are  beyond  ail  tmagi" 
nation/*'* 

Ths  truth  is,  that  whatever  diffi- 
culty Lord  Castlereagh  miffht  have 
felt  in  vindicating  himself  n-om  the 
charge  of  over-lenity,  he  could  have  had 
none  whatsoever  in  repelling  the  charge 
of  cruelty,  from  which  his  whole  na- 
ture revolted.  Great  seventies  there 
no  doubt  were ;  and  without  them  the 
rebellion  could  not  have  been  put 
down  ;  and  mdividuals  no  doubt  there 
were,  who,  in  a  period  of  such  universal 
disturbance  and  alarm,  were  not  re- 
strained within  the  bounds  of  modera- 
tion, in  their  dealings  with  notorious 
traitors.  It  may  idso  be  readily  be- 
lieved that  cases  occurred,  in  which 
the  innocent  were  confounded  with 
the  guilty.  But  that  a  government, 
the  very  existence  of  which  was  com- 
promised, was  guilty  of  the  deliberate 
wickedness  of  wantonly  sacrificing 
human  life,  and  that  Lord  Castlereagh 
was  forward  in  urging  the  perpetration 
of  such  wickedness,  is  an  assertion 
which  pardoned  rebels  may  put  forth, 
but  which  no  honest  man  can  believe, 
who  has  studied  the  history  of  those 
sad  times  with  any  attention. 

The  government  were  well  supplied 
with  secret  information  from  abroad, 
by  which  they  were  enabled  to  antici- 
pate and  to  baffle  the  most  wily  miu;hi- 
nations  of  both  foreign  enemies  and 
domestic  traitors.  The  sources  of 
their  intelligence  were  wisely  con- 
cealed from  all  but  such  responsible 
ministers  as  were  in  immediate  com- 
munication with  those  from  whom  it 
was  received;  and  even  formidable 
conspirators  were  suffered  to  go  un- 
punished, when  the  only  evidence 
against  them  was  such  as  might  com- 
promise the  secret  informants. 

In  the  following,  we  have  the  de- 
tected traitor,  M'Cormick,  offering 
himself  as  an  agent  of  the  government, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  his  fellow- 
conspirators  to  justice.  It  is  the  con- 
cluding part  of  the  confession  and  de- 
claration made  by  him,  when  taken  at 
Guernsey,  on  the  10th  of  July,  1796, 
and  brought  before  General  Dal- 
rymple : — 

"  He  further  says,  that  he  sincerJy 
repents,  and  feels  deep  remorse,  for  the 
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part  which  he  has  taken,  not  only  be- 
cause he  is  conscious  that  he  is  liable  to 
be  brought  to  punishment^  but  because 
he  is  thoroughly  conrinced  of  his  error, 
and  that  he  is  willing  to  prove  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  repentance,  by  assisting  to 
make  any  discoTeries  which  may  tend  to 
the  public  good,  and  which  he  thinks 
he  will  be  able  to  effect,  by  carrying 
on  a  correspondence  with  Lewings,  the 
affent  for  the  United  Irish  in  Paris,  with 
whom  he  has  been  intimately  acquaint- 
ed, till  within  these  two  years,  and  who 
will,  he  thinks,  write  confidentially  to 
him,  knowing  well  his  political  prmci- 
ples,  and,  by  pretending  still  to  adhere 
to  their  cause,  by  discoyerine^  the  plots 
of  the  United  Irish  and  British,  whom 
he,  by  his  former  connections,  may  find 
to  be  in  London  or  elsewhere." 

We  haye  the  following  notice  of  the 
Sheares',  which^  coming  as  it  does, 
from  Mr.  Henry  York,  an  English  in- 
cendiary*  whose  yiews  and  principles 
had  been  thought  identical  with  theirs^ 
is  not  without  instruction  and  interest 
for  the  candid  reader : — 

**  I  was  well  acquainted  in  Paris  with 
the  two  Messrs.  Sheares,  who  lately  snf- 
fmd  in  Ireland.  The  fate  of  the 
younger  did  not  surprise  me,  but  I  was 
astonished  to  learn  that  the  elder  was 
also  implicated,  for  he  was  apparently  a 
man  of  most  meek  and  exemplary  man- 
ners, the  father  of  an  infant,  and  a 
widower,  ties  sufficiently  strong,  me- 
thinks,  to  haye  curbed  his  ambition. 
He  was,  howeyer,  entirely  under  the 
influence  of  his  brother,  and  though  he 
said  little,  he  was  quite  (as  the  French 
say),  when  he  did  speaks  d  la  hauteur  de 
la  tevolutiotu  The  younger  was  the 
boute/eu  of  all  ihe  exiled  patriots  there. 
He  was  the  man  who  proposed  an  ad- 
dress to  the  conyention  for  carrying 
arms  against  this  country.  If  you  look 
into  the  preface  of  my  trial,  you  will  see 
the  account,  though,  while  he  liyed,  I 
Beyer  mentioned  his  name.  /  have  heard 
it  remarhed,  and  I  have  /bund  the  re- 
mark just,  that  no  subject  of  the  British 
croum,  who  entered  into  the  views  of  the 
Drench,  returned  from  France  without 
importing  with  him  much  of  the  ferocity 
of  the  Prench  character,  and  much  of  the 
bombast  of  their  style.  Thi^  has  been 
fulfy  illustrated  by  the  manifesto  that  was 
found  upon  the  younger,  Laying  aside 
his  politics,  he  was  a  very  accomplished 
young  man.  I  went  with  both  of  them 
to  Versailles,  and  we  yisited  the  Little 
Trianon,  which  the  queen  of  France 
had  constructed.  The  younger  Sheares 
was  so  enchanted  with  the  taste  of  a 


person  who  could  conceive  so  beauti- 
ful a  retreat,  that  he  fell  on  his  knees, 
and  swore  ho  would  plunge  a  dagger 
in  the  heart  of  every  Frenchman  he 
met,  if  a  hair  of  her  head  were  touched. 
I  have  sent  yon  this  little  anecdote  of 
those  unfortunate  gentlemen,  whom  I 
presume,  you  did  not  know.  I  will  not 
conceal  that  I  felt  deeply  afflicted  at 
their  fate,  and  I  sincerely  wish  that  the 
impression  may  not  be  lost  in  any  part 
of  our  country.  The  example  is  aw- 
ful. May  it  serve  to  g^ard  the  monar- 
chy, and  enlighten  the  deluded." 

Of  another  traitor^  Napper  Tandy^ 
we  have  the  following  notice,  in  a 
letter  from  one  of  the  secret  infor- 
mants of  government,  who  was  on 
board  the  vessel  in  which  he  made  his 
descent  upon  Rutland  Island  :— 

'*  My  opinion  of  Tandy  is,  that  he  is 
too  weak  to  conduct  any  extensive 
plan,  too  wicked  not  to  be  abhorred  by 
all  who  know  him,  and  too  insignificant 
for  the  British  government  to  take  any 
other  notice  of  him  than  to  despise  him. 

'*  His  weakness  appears  very  promi- 
nent in  the  following  circumstance: — 
He  has  got  a  few  laced  coats,  which  he 
is  eternally  overhauling  and  gazing  on. 
The  day  he  landed,  for  a  few  hours, 
on  the  Lsle  of  Arran,  at  Rutland,  he  in- 
toxicated himself  to  such  a  degree,  as 
to  be  incapable  of  getting  to  the  boat, 

and  p d  on  the  shoulders  of  those 

who  carried  him  to  it ;  and  one  of  the 
French  officers  says  he  paid  him  the 
like  compliment  in  his  boots ;  and  dur- 
ing ithe  action  with  the  Tom,  armed 
merchantman,  he  souatted  on  the  deck, 
with  a  pint  bottle  of  brandy,  which  he 
emptied  twice." 

Vigorous  as  were  the  measures 
which  were  taken  for  the  suppression 
of  the  rebellion,  the  government  were 
anxiously  watching  for  the  moment 
when  they  would  be  no  longer  neces- 
sary ;  and  were  even  desirous  of  anti- 
cipating that  period,  by  exhibiting  a 
grace  and  favour  towards  the  mis- 
guided men,  who,  by  evil  counsels,  had 
been  seduced  from  their  allegiance, 
before  they  themselves  exhibited  any 
unequivocal  symptoms  of  sincere  re- 
pentance. This,  we  must  say,  was 
not  wise ;  but  it  was,  surely,  an  error 
on  the  right  side,  and  abundantly  ex- 
onerates the  government  from  the 
charge  of  wanton  cruelty,  by  which 
they  have  been  stigmatised  by  reckless 
and  profligate  defluners.      Soon  after 
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Lord  Cornwa11i8*s  arrival,  ibis  act  of 
amDes^  waa  resolved  od  ;  and  b  thus 
alluded  to  by  Lord  Castlereagb,  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Wickbani,  bearing  date 
July  30,  1 798,  not  mueh  more  than 
one  month  after  tbe  battle  of  Vinegar 
Hill,  in  and  before  wbicb,  tbe  rebels 
are  described  bj  Lord  Lake  as  perpe- 
trating cruelties  "wbicb  exceed  all 
imagination." 

**  It  is  the  wish  of  tbe  lord  lieutenant 
that  the  measure  should  have  all  the 
grace  possible,  and  that  the  principle 
of  paraon  should  be  pushed  as  far  as 
may  be  at  all  compatible  with  the  public 
safety.  At  the  same  time,  his  excellen- 
cy feels  it  necessary  to  advert  to  the 
peculiarity  of  this  act  of  grace  being 
granted  pending  th§  rebtUum,  In  every 
other  instance  the  bill  of  pardon  has 
followed  the  struggle ;  and  the  principle 
object  in  view  has  been  the  quieting  of 
the  minds  of  those  who  had  been  en« 
gaged  in  the  treason.  In  tbe  present 
case,  the  rebellion,  though  crushed  in  a 
military  sense,  is  yet  in  organised  force ; 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  dis- 
turbances still  exist,  and  the  people  re- 
tain their  arms  with  an  obstmacy  that 
indicates  the  cause  is  not  yet  aban* 
doned." 

Now,  that  this  was  hasty  and  ill- 
timed  lenity.  Lord  Comwallis  himself 
had  abundant  proof  before  he  left  Ire- 
land. He  thus  writes  to  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  on  the  14th  of  February, 
1799:— 

**  Mt  Lobj>, — It  is  with  much  pain  I 
am  to  acquaint  your  lordship,  that  the 
lenient  measures  adopted  by  the  legis- 
lature, at  the  instance  of  his  Majesty 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  session, 
have  not  been  productive  of  those  good 
effects  in  recalling  the  people  to  a  sense 
of  their  allegiance  which  was  due  to, 
and  might  have  been  expected  from,  so 
merciful  an  interposition  in  their  favour. 
The  same  spirit  of  disaffection  continues 
to  pervade  the  lower  orders ;  and, 
though  the  rebellion  is  less  openly  per- 
sisted in,  it  does  not  fail  to  show  itself 
in  various  outrages  and  depredations, 
not  less  destructive,  and  infinitely  more 
embarrassing,  than  open  insurrection.^ 

This  was  a  very  reluctant  acknow- 
ledgment from  this  humane  and  able 
diplomatist,  but  one  which  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country  imperatively 
required.  The  snake  had  been  scotcb- 
ed»  not  killed;  and  there  was  every 


reason  to  believe  that  another  out- 
break was  imminent,  more  formidable 
than  that  which  had  been  defeated. 
But  the  error,  as  we  have  ahready 
said,  was  on  the  side  of  mercy  ;  and 
the  course  which  was  actually  parsoed 
admits  of  such  a  plausible  jostiflcatton^ 
and  was  so  ably  defended  by  Lord 
Castlereagh  against  two  classes  of  op- 
ponents— the  one,  who  maintained  that 
they  exceeded  their  powers,  and  assum- 
ed an  authority  which  they  did  not  pos- 
sess ;  the  other,  that  they  extended,  to 
convicted  and  detected  traitors,  a 
okaienoy  which  was  bv  no  nwaas  ex- 
pedient— that  we  woQJd  not  be  doing 
the  noble  lord  justice,  if  we  did  not 
present  it  to  our  readers.  H»  speech 
in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  b  thus 
described  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  bear- 
ing date  February  28,  1799:— 

"His  lordship  also  stated  broadly 
this  principle — that,  on  every  great 
emergenev,  the  executive  government 
was  bound  not  to  wait  for  the  previous 
sanction  of  thejegislature,  but  boldlv  to 
meet  the  emei^genoy  for  the  saliEtty  ctf  the 
kingdom,  relying  upon  its  own  reepoosl- 
bility,  trusting  to  the  future  approba- 
tion of  parliament ;  but  that  this  princi- 
ple disappeared  when  the  nrgeno^  was 
not  transitory, -and  where  the  mischief 
to  be  obviated  was  permanent;  and 
that  a  new  prineiple  then  arose,  which 
was  that  the  parliament  never  ought  to 
suffer  for  any  long  period  a  oontinned 
deviation  from  the  ordinary  practice 
of  the  eonstitntioB  ;  but  that  it  ought 
entirely  to  check  such  a  deviation,  if 
improper,  or  to  legalise  it,  if  necessary. 

**  Some  observations  having  be^ 
thrown  out  by  Dr.  Duigenan  and  Mr. 
Ogle,  that  the  system  on  which  I  had 
acted  had  been  different  from  tiiat  of 
my  predecessor  in  office,  his  lordship 
entered  into  a  satisfactory  expla- 
nation on  that  subject.  He  contended 
that  the  true  principles  of  condnot  had 
been  equaliv  applied  by  my  predecessor 
and  myself  3  that  the  ooercive  mea- 
sures which  were  pursued  by  Lord 
Camden  were  nooeesary,  on  the  break- 
ing out  of  a  rebellion,  for  its  suppres- 
sion, and  that  I  had  continued  the 
system  of  ^rigour  while  the  force  of  the 
rebeb  remained  in  any  deg^ree  collected : 
but  that,  when  they  were  dispersed  and 
subdued,  I  should  have  acted  contrary 
to  every  principle  of  policy,  if  I  had  en- 
deavoured to  drive  the  remains  of  the 
rebels  to  desperation,  and  had  not 
opened  a  door  for  their  return  to  alle- 
giance.   His  lordship  also  shewed,  firom 
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doomnents  which  I  had  supplied,  that, 
in  endeayoarinf  to  reclaim  the  minds  of 
the  people,  and  to  attach  them  to  the 
milaness  of  our  government,  I  had 
not  failed  to  apply,  on  proper  occasions, 
a  due  measure  of  severity ;  and  he  ex- 
emplified this  assertion  by  stating  that, 
since  the  French  invasion,  380  rebels 
had  been  tried  by  martial  law,  that 
131  had  been  capitally  convicted,  of 
whom  90  had  suffered  the  punishment 
of  death.'' 

It  isy  however^  perfectly  certain, 
that  this  premature  extension  of  mercy 
was  hastv  and  ill-advised ;  abundant 
seed  was  left  for  another  crop,  in  era- 
dicating the  tares  of  treason.  We 
have  the  testimony  of  Holt>  the  rebel 
leader,  who  so  long  kept  Dublin  in 
alarm  from  his  formidable  position  in 
the  Wicklow  mountains,  that  the 
emissaries  of  insurrection  were  never 
more  active  than  at  the  very  period 
when,  to  all  outward  seeming,  they 
were  completely  subdued;  and  that 
preparations  were  goinff  on,  both 
abroad  and  at  home,  which,  if  suffered 
to  ripen,  until  they  came  to  maturity, 
would  in  all  probability  have  ended  m 
the  overthrow  of  British  authority, 
and  the  establishment  of  an  indepen- 
dent republic  in  Ireland.  The  follow- 
ing  is  an  extract  from  his  voluntary 
eonfession,  bearing  date  February  27, 
1799,  beinff  one  day  earlier  than  the 
letter  of  tne  lord  lieutenant,  from 
which  we  have  made  the  previous  ex- 
tract:— 

<*  He  is  certain  that  the  country  will 
experienoe  great  disorder  next  summer, 
and  recommends  affain  and  strongly  the 
strictest  watch  of  the  militia,  who,  he 
says,  aad  is  certain,  are  not  to  be  trust- 
ed, and  that  the  country  is  now  prepar- 
ing for  rebellion  more  strongly  than 
ever,  and  in  greater  numbers.  The 
Dutch,  and  particularly  the  Spaniards, 
are  expeotea  to  come  to  their  assistance. 
With  great  anxiety  he  again  entreats 
that  government  may  exert  itself  in 
time,  and  take  measures  to  prevent  a 
rebellion,  that  is  certainly  determined 
on,  and  that  of  the  most  universal  na- 
ture." 

There  are  cases  in  which  mercy  to 
traitors  may  be  wise.  There  are  also 
cases  in  which  it  may  be  treason  to  the 
loyal  and  well-affected.  We  believe 
that,  in  the  instances  alluded  to,  the 
compassionate  tenderness  of  govern* 


ment  was  as  well-intended  as  it  was  ill- 
advised  ;  and  that  the  loyal  subjects, 
who  had  suffered  so  severely,  and 
whose  lives  and  properties  were  placed 
in  such  imminent  hazard,  were  not 
sufficiently  cared  for,  or  consulted, 
either  as  respected  their  feelings  or 
interests,  when  it  was  resolved  that 
the  countenance  of  government  should 
shine  benignly  on  the  rebels,  as  though 
their  treasons  were  heartily  renounced, 
or  even  as  if  they  had  never  offended. 
Respecting  Maynooth  we  have  some 
curious  particulars,  which  will  not  fail, 
at  the  present  day,  to  interest  many  of 
our  readers.  In  1799,  Lord  Clare,  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  made  some  strong 
remarks  which  alarmed  the  friends  of 
that  institution,  then  but  two  years 
old,  for  its  safety,  and  led  to  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  grant  with  a  view  to  some 
modification  of  the  rules  and  reffuhi- 
tions  of  the  system,  such  as,  while  it 
provided  an  education  for  Romish  ec- 
clesiastics, might  guarantee,  as  far  as 
possible,  their  loyalty  to  the  British 
crown.  Upon  this.  Lord  Cornwallis 
(who  was  as  remarkable  for  his  liberal 
politics  as  for  his  capacity  as  a  gallant 
soldier,)  made  some  private  remon- 
strance to  the  chancellor,  which  pro- 
duced the  following  reply : — 

**  Mt  dear  Lord, — I  cannot  be  re- 
sponsible for  any  mis-statement  of  what 
may  fall  from  me  in  parliament ;  for,  if 
any  alarm  for  the  institution  at  Mav- 
nooth  has  been  sounded,  most  certainly 
it  can  have  no  foundation  in  anything 
which  was  stated  by  me,  as  I  did  dis- 
tinctly and  repeatedly  say,  that  I  con- 
sidered it  now  to  be  a  great  national 
object,  and  essential  to  the  public  se- 
curity, that  there  should  be  a  well- 
regulated  academy  in  Ireland  for  the 
education  of  Catholics.  But  it  would 
have  been  an  idle  waste  of  time,  and  a 
mockery  of  the  House  of  Lords,  to  have 
originated  any  regulation  there,  even  if 
there  had  been  time  now  to  enter  into  so 
difficult  a  subject,  in  a  Bill  of  Appropri- 
ation sent  up  by  the  Commons.  It  we 
had  pretended  to  originate  any  such,  it 
would  have  been  rejected  by  the  Com- 
mons for  that  reason  alone,  if  no  other 
objection  was  made  to  it.  There  can 
be  nothing  so  easy  as  to  dissipate  any 
alarm  which  may  have  arisen,  by  intro- 
ducing a  new  Bill  of  Appropriation  of 
a  moderate  sum,  if  any  is  reaAy  wanted, 
to  support  the  College  of  Maynooth  for 
the  current  year,  without  any  clause 
which  may  be  construed  into  a  leeisla- 
tive  sanction  of  their  present  estaBlish- 
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ment,  which  I  am  quite  clear,  if  it  were 
to  receive  a  permanent  sanction,  would 
enable  the  Popish  prelates  of  this  coun- 
try to  subvert  the  government  of  it  in 
ten  years.  It  seems  to  be  a  complete 
Irish  idea,  first  to  make  an  establish- 
ment, and  then  to  take  the  chance  for 
guarding  against  the  maladministration 
of  it. 

"Your  Excellency  may  be  assured 
that,  if  the  Catholics  are  given  to  un- 
derstand they  can  have  such  an  estab- 
lishment, only  on  terms  compatible  with 
its  due  administration,  they  will  submit 
to  the  terms.  But,  if  we  first  sanction 
the  establishment  on  their  terms,  and 
then  desire  to  control  them  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  it,  they  will  raise  a  clamour 
with  some  plausible  ground  for  it.** 

An  opportunity  was  now  presented 
to  Lord  Castlereagh  of  regulating  this 
institute  in  such  a  way  as  would  have 
prevented  many  of  the  evils  which  have 
since  resulted  from  its  endowment^ 
and  of  which  the  Protestant  commu- 
nity have  so  much  reason  to  complain ; 
and  we  make  no  scruple  to  present  our 
readers  with  some  leng^ened  extracts 
from  a  letter  written  by  the  then  bishop 
of  Meath>  Dr.  O'Beirne,  to  the  noble 
secretary*  of  which,  if  he  had  been  wise 
enough  to  have  availed  himself*  he 
would  have  done  good  service  to  Ire- 
land.  Dr.  O'Beirne*  our  readers 
know*  was*  in  those  days*  regarded  as 
a  liberal  bishop.  He  was  indebted  for 
his  promotion  to  Lord  Fitzwilliam* 
and  was  a  great  stickler  for  Emanci- 
pation. He  had  been  originally  a  Ro- 
man Catholic*  and  had  a  brother  who* 
we  believe,  at  that  very  period*  was  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest  in  the  diocese 
of  Meath.  He  thus  gives  the  benefit 
of  his  learning  and  experience  to  Lord 
Castlereagh*  whose  thoughts*  he  sup- 
posed* simply  enough,  must  be  occu- 
pied in  devising  some  plan  for  the  bet- 
ter regulation  of  the  new  Roman  Ca- 
tholic institute  :— 

"  One  of  the  great  objects  of  the  in- 
stitution was  to  bring  the  education  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  clerey,  on  whom 
the  morals  and  conduct  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  body  so  exclusively  depend, 
into  contact  with  the  government,  and 
to  subject  them,  as  far  as  might  be, 
without  outraging  their  religious  preju- 
dices, underits  control.  For  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  object,  I  thought,  from 
the  very  first,  that  the  board  of  trustees 
was  improperly  constituted.  The  g^at 
migority  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  the 


few  Protestants  who  were  joined  to 
them,  seemed  to  have  been  nominated 
rather  as  a  compliment,  than  as  forming 
an  active  and  efficient  part  of  their 
body.  It  is  certain  that  m  no  instance 
(and  one  or  two  of  very  great  impor- 
tance, such  as  the  expulsion  of  the  United 
Irish  Students,  and  the  removal  of  Hus- 
sey,  have  occurred)  did  any  of  the 
Protestant  trustees  interfere,  nor  were 
they  ever  called  in  by  the  others  ;  I 
very  humbly  submit  to  your  lordship, 
whether  occasion  might  not  now  be 
taken  to  correct  what  I  acooont  a  great 
error.  I  submit  whether,  in  addition  to 
the  present  number  of  Prot^tant 
trustees,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  as 
metropolitan,  the  Bishop  of  Kildare,  as 
diocesan,  and  some  additional  officers  of 
the  crown,  should  not  be  appointed, 
whether  it  should  not  be  provided  that, 
for  all  the  great  objects  of  the  institu- 
tion, in  its  management,  its  discipline,  or 
the  nomination  of  its  members,  no  meet- 
ing of  the  board  should  be  held  without 
proper  notice  being  given  to  the  Pro- 
testant trustees,  and  a  specified  number 
of  them  being  present,  and  whether, 
altogether  and  of  the  whole  body  ap- 
pointed, there  should  not  be  a  majority 
of  Protestants, 

**  A  circumstance  has  already  occur- 
red to  prove  how  essential  such  a  regula- 
tion must  be  to  the  great  objects  of 
fovernment  in  forming  the  institution — 
mean,  the  removal  of  Hussey.  Al- 
though the  Roman  Catholic  trustees, 
and  particularly  the  greater  number  of 
their  bishops,  were  very  willing  to  drive 
him  from  amongst  them,  through  per- 
sonal envy  and  hatred,  yet  they  neither 
darpd  nor  would  avow  the  cause  for 
which  government  called  for  his  re- 
moval. It  was  not  the  inflammatory 
doctrines  he  advanced  in  his  oastoral 
letter,  nor  the  mischievous  tenaency  of 
the  spiritual  tyranny  he  proposed  to  es- 
tablish, that  was  given  to  him  as  the 
motive  for  not  suffering  him  to  be  any 
longer  at  the  head  of  an  establishment 
designed  to  promote  public  tranauility. 
They  had  recourse  to  the  subterruge  of 
his  beiog  absent  from  the  kingdom,  and 
thus  every  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  the  example  was  effectually  frus- 
trated.'* 

He  then  thus  proceeds  ;*- 

'*I  perfectly  agree  with  the  chancel- 
lor, that  a  Protestant  government  and  a 
Protestant  legislature  would  act  a 
most  absurd  and  inconsistent  part  in 
continuing,  at  an  immense  national  ex- 
pense, an  establishment,  the  conductors 
and  teachers  of  which  maintain,  and 
consequently  inculcate  to  their  pupils,  a 
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principle  of  ineztioenishable  opposition 
and  enmity  to  the  Established  Church  ; 
but,  if  his  speech  has  been  properly  re- 
ported in  the  newspapers,  he  has  taken 
no  notice  of  what  is  most  dangerous  and 
inanfferable  in  the  system  on  which  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  have  agreed  to 
act,  and  which  is  openly  and  daringly 
ay  owed  in  Hussey^s  letter — I  mean  the 
r^^lation  of  deterring,  by  menaces  of 
excommunication,  and  immediate  exclu- 
sion from  all  the  benefits  and  blessings 
of  the  Church,  such  parents  as  shall 
send  their  children  to  be  educated  at 
Protestant  schools.  The  worst  enemies 
of  Ireland  could  not  devise  a  scheme 
more  effectually  calculated  to  keep  this 
description  of  the  king's  subjects  a  dis- 
tinct people  for  ever,  and  to  maintain 
eternal  enmity  and  hatred  between  them 
and  the  Protestant  body.  It  was  ob- 
viously a  scheme  to  raise  a  spiritual 
wall  of  separation  between  them,  in  the 

{>lace  of  that  civil  wall  which  the  legis- 
atnre  had  removed,  and  to  counteract 
the  effects  of  that  liberal  intercourse, 
whi<^  every  friend  of  his  country  re- 
joiced to  see  so  generally  takine  place, 
but  from  which  the  Roman  Catholic 
priests,  imprudently  left  to  depend  for 
their  subsistence  on  the  number  of  their 
respective  congregations,  naturally 
dreaded  to  be  the  sufferers. 

**  This  was  precisely  the  same  ty- 
ranny of  which  they  had  themselves  so 
long  complained,  as  violating  the  first 
principles  of  nature,  by  denying  the 
parent  the  right  of  educating  his  child 
as  seemed  best  to  himself.  It  differed 
only  in  the  nature  of  the  punishment, 
and  it  was  the  more  oppressive,  as  they 
are  more  inexorable  in  inflicting  their 
spiritual,  than  the  legislature  ever  Was 
its  civil  penalties." 

Having  obsenred  npon  the  practico 
which  then  prevailed,  and  which  was 
reviyed,  if  not  originated,  by  Dr. 
Hossey,  of  denouncing  Roman  Catho- 
lic servants  who,  in  Protestant  houses, 
attended  family  prayers,  he  observes : — 

**  This  is  obviously  in  the  same  view 
of  securing  their  adherents  from  all  risk 
of  deserting  them  as  the  former  regula- 
tion ;  but  with  what  evident  evil  conse- 
quences is  it  pregnant  I  and  can  we  be 
snrprised  at  what  so  many  Protestant 
families  witnessed  among  their  servants 
during  the  rebellion?  This  spiritual 
horror,  which  their  priests  took  such 
pains  to  infuse  into  them  against  their 
masters,  proved  but  a  step  to  arm 
them  against  their  lives.  Persons  of 
that  level  cannot  so  nicely  distinguish 
between  their  duties.  They  cannot 
weigh  so  much  social  good-will  against 


so  much  religious  abhorrence,  nor  un- 
derstand why  they  are  to  show  any 
fidelity  or  attachment  to  him  as  a 
man  whom  they  are  taught  to  hold 
in  abomination,  and  to  exclude  from 
all  communion  and  intercourse,  as 
a  Christian.  Religion  is  allowed  to  be 
the  great  bond  of  society  :  where  that 
is  not  only  broken,  but  converted  into 
an  instrument  of  endless  disunion,  by 
what  other  restraints  will  a  common 
Roman  Catholic  hold  himself  bound  to 
submit  to  any  of  the  relations  in  which 
he  stands  connected  with  a  Protestant  I 
Nothing  remains  to  restrain  or  coerce 
him,  but  the  dread  of  punishment  and 
the  rigour  of  the  laws  ;  and,  let  but  the 
circumstances  of  the  times  give  him  a 
hope  of  escaping  or  eluding  these,  and 
he  will  plunder,  ne  will  open  his  master's 
door  to  the  midnight  assassin,  and  join 
in  his  murder.  These  are  words  that 
convey  no  idea  of  criminality  to  him, 
and,  instead  of  incurring  guilt,  he  thinks 
he  serves  his  religion." 

The  bishop  then  goes  on  to  show 
how  these  evils  and  mischiefs  mighty 
for  the  futnre,  be  prevented : — 

'*  That  such  a  system  as  this  deserves 
to  be  reprobated  by  the  legislature, 
no  man  can  deny.  It  is  equally 
undeniable  that  an  establishment, 
conducted  by  persons  engaged  in  re* 
ducing  this  system  into  practice,  and 
in  which  is  provided  a  regular  succes- 
sion of  persons  trained  and  instructed 
to  perpetuate  it,  should  not  even  be 
tolerated,  much  less  supported  at  the 
public  expense.  But  there  is  a  wide 
difference  between  abolishing  the  estab- 
lishment, and  revising  it  after  a  proper 
trial ;  between  violating,  in  a  moment, 
and  from  passion  and  prejudice,  the 
faith  of  government,  and  the  implied 
pledge  of  parliament,  and  endeavouring 
to  correct  the  abuses  that  frustrate  the 
intentions  of  government  and  parlia- 
ment, in  providing  for  an  institution 
which,  if  properly  conducted,  must  be 
productive  of  the  greatest  public  good. 
I  would  indisputably  enter  into  a 
thorough  explanation  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  on  these  points  which 
I  have  detailed.  I  should  insist  on  their, 
formally  and  practically  renouncing  this 
dangerous  system  in  all  its  parts,  and 
on  their  giving  a  pledge  that  no  such 
doctrines  should  be  taught  in  their  di- 
yinity  schools,  nor  enforced  by  their 
parochial  clergy  ;  but,  unless  they  per- 
versely refused  compliance,  and  so 
made  it  manifest,  that,  instead  of  con- 
tributing to  the  public  peace  and  tran- 
quillity, and  reconciling  the  two  descrip- 
tions of  his  Majesty's  subjects  to  each 
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other,  its  tendency  must  be  to  perpetu- 
ate religions  diTisions  and  animosities ; 
and,  in  place  of  contributing  to  give  ef- 
fect to  the  laws,  and  to  secure  obedience 
to  the  civil  power,  to  build  up  a  power  act- 
ing independent  of  the  laws,  and  assuming 
an  authority  superior  to  them,  as  it  is 
found  in  Hussey's  pamphlet,  I  should 
think  it  a  most  unwise  measure  to  suffer 
the  education  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergT  to  return  to  its  old  course,  from 
which  so  much  mischief  has  flowed  to 
the  empire." 

Undoubtedly^  had  his  advice  been 
followed,  Maynooth  might  have  been 
then  rendered  a  very  different  thing 
from  what  it  since  haa  been.  We 
could,  on  no  aceount  and  at  no  time, 
have  been  reconciled  to  such  an  estab- 
lishment. We  think  that  it  has  not 
only  contributed  to  sustain  and  to  in- 
vigorate a  decaying  superstition,  but 
to  compromise  the  supremacy  of  the 
law  over  all  descriptions  of  her  Majes- 
ty's subjects.  Freedom  of  conscience 
and  perfect  toleration  we  would  have 
extended  as  widely  as  they  could  be 
diffused  with  safety  to  the  established 
institutions  of  the  country.  It  is  only 
when  such  freedom  degenerates  into 
licentiousness,  and  such  toleration  par- 
takes of  the  nature  of  intolerance,  that 
we  should  desire  to  see  any  restrictions 
imposed  upon  them.  In  the  case  of 
Maynooth,  an  establishment  was  pro* 
vided  for  Roman  Catholics  with  a  view 
to  preclude  the  infection  of  the  revo- 
lutionary principles  which  prevailed  in 
those  continental  seminaries  where 
they  before  received  their  education. 
Now,  supposing  that  by  such  means 
such  an  ooject  could  be  attained,  we 
do  not  think  that  they  are  the  natural 
means  that  should  be  employed  for 
such  a  purpose.  Government  are 
threatened  with  a  formidable  danger  ; 
and,  instead  of  making  a  provision 
against  such  danger,  the  authorities 
spend  their  time  in  experimenting  upon 
those  from  whom  it  is  apprehended,  to 
see  if,  haply,  by  some  new  contrivance, 
they  might  be  converted  into  good  sub- 
jects. This  was,  we  think,  going  far 
out  of  their  way.  Toleration  was  for 
those,  and  those  alone,  who  were  con- 
tented to  enjoy  it  without  giving  any 
just  grounds  for  alarm  by  the  profes- 
sion of  their  principles.  As  soon  as 
any  just  ground  was  Riven,  that  mo- 
ment their  privileges  should  cease,  and 
restrictions  should  be  imposed  npon 


them  to  an  extent  which  would  preyent 
any  abuses  which  might  reasonablj  be 
feared.  The  onus  was  not  upon  go- 
vernment, but  upon  them,  to  show  ^at 
they  were  fit  subjects  for  a  wise  and 
enlightened  toleration ;  and  if>  from 
any  causes,  such  a  case  could  not  be 
made  out,  it  would  be  the  first  daty  of 
government  to  protect  itself  against  a 
danger  which,  if  not  properly  guarded 
against,  might  menace  its  existence. 

But,  in  reality,  what  was  the  fact? 
The  Popery  of  the  Continent  was  safe 
or  harmless :  Popery,  as  it  was  nursed 
at  home,  under  the  fostering  proteotion 
of  the  government,  became  Jacobinical 
and  dangerous.  Abroad,  the  poor 
afn*ighted  ecclesiastics  saw  and  expe- 
rienced the  horrors  of  revolution  ;  and, 
accordingly,  such  Irish  priests  as  re- 
ceived their  education  upon  the  Con- 
tinent, returned  with  feelings  and 
principles  very  averse  to  the  dangerous 
doctrines  by  which  so  many  of  their 
countrymen  were  deluded.  At  home, 
no  such  anti-septic  existed  by  which 
their  envenomed  virulence  could  be 
counteracted ;  and,  accordingly,  we 
have  seen  the  results.  As  soon  as  the 
teaching  at  Maynooth  began  "to  be 
felt,"  to  use*.  Mr.  Wyse*s  phrase,  a  race 
of  clerical  agitators  were  disseminated 
throughout  the  country,  who  became 
the  aptest  instruments  of  0*ConneU 
and  his  fellow 'labourers  in  sedition,  in 
carrving  out  all  their  political  objects. 

Never  was  there  a  case  in  which 
the  **  laissez  faire*'  principle  was  more 
justly  applicable.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lic community  should  have  been  left  to 
provide  for  the  eduoation  and  main- 
tenance of  their  own  priesthood.  Go- 
vernment should  have  simply  taken  care 
'<ne  quid  detriment!  respublioa  ca- 
peret."  But  the  very  evil  which  we 
aimed  at  preventing,  by  cutting  off  edu- 
cation abroad,  we  provided  for  perpe- 
tuating by  education  at  home ;  and, 
moreover,  by  making  the  system  elee- 
mosynarv,  attracted,  by  a  sort  of 
bounty,  into  the  ranks  of  the  clerical 
order,  vast  numbers  who  merely  look 
to  the  priesthood  as  a  provision  for 
life,  and  who,  if  left  to  their  own  re- 
sources, would  naturally  seek  some 
other  mode  of  procuring  a  decent  sub- 
sistence. 

Every  day  the  Romish  religion  was 
ceasing,  more  and  more,  to  oe  what 
Mr.  Gladstone  calls  ''a  substantive 
reality  "  in  Ireland.     Its  gentry  were 
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nraduany  becoming  alienated  from  it. 
Formerljy  the  priesthood,  who  were 
educated  abroad,  were  all  of  the  race 
of  gentlemen.  There  was  not  a  re- 
sp^table  family  of  that  persaaaion  in 
the  country  which  had  not  its  acions  in 
their  church.  Now  that  is  not  the 
case.  The  priests  are,  almost  without 
exception,  the  children  of  peasants  and 
smsii  fiu*mers,  or  shopkeepers  in  coun- 
try towns  ;  and,  accordinslyf  all  their 
sympathies  are  with  the  class  to  which 
they  belong,  while  their  antipathies  are 
provoked  agunst  the  class  with  which 
they  affect  to  be  identified,  but  in 
whose  society  they  feel  ill  at  ease,  and 
to  whom  they  never  can  be  reconciled, 
because  these  latter  can  never  be 
brought  to  acknowledge  the  preposter- 
ous extravagance  of  their  pretensions. 

Maynooth,  therefore,  not  only  failed 
to  accomplish  what  its  projectors 
aimed  at,  but  it  is  chargeable  with 
perpetuating  Popery  in  its  most  offen- 
sive form  in  this  country,  and  convert- 
ing a  superstition  which  had  almost 
ceased  to  be  dangerous,  and  which  was 
every  day  falling  more  and  more  into 
disuetnde,  into  a  source  of  envenomed 
reltgfous  rancour  and  political  agita- 
tion, which  has  all  but  overthrown 
British  authority  in  Ireland. 

Had  Lord  Castlereagh  been  as  wise 
for  the  future,  as  he  was  sagacious 
and  active  for  the  present,  he  would 
have  profited  by  the  hints  which  he 
received — he  would  have  insisted  upon 
a  quid  pro  quo,  and  taken  care  that  the 
Bew  seminary  should  be  so  regulated, 
that  all  the  good  which  it  could  do 
should  be  done,  and  all  the  evil  that  it 
Blight  do  should  be  prevented.  But 
the  truth  is,  his  mind,  although  it  had 
much  comprehension,  had  little  depth, 
ftad  he  was,  moreover,  at  that  time, 
altogether  absorbed  by  the  project  of  a 
legislative  union. 

How  any  one  could  possibly  fail  to 
pee  the  absolute  necessity  for  such  a 
measure,  if  Ireland  was  to  continue 
uiMler  the  British  crown,  passes  our 
comprehension.  But  at  that  time  an 
epidemic  madness  seems  to  have  pre- 
vailed; and  that  any  one  should  ad- 
vocate such  a  measure,  could  only  be 
popularly  accounted  for  by  the  great- 
est infatuation,  or  the  grossest  corrup- 
tion. Aocordlingly,  the  ministers  had 
an  Herculean  ta^  in  overcoming  the 
prejudices,  and  counteracting  the 
antipathies,  to  a  measure  that  may  be 


truly  said  to  have  been,  at  that  critical 
period,  absolutely  indispensable  to  the 
salvation  of  the  empire. 

In  the  management  of  this  difficult 
and  delicate  business,  no  one  could 
have  acquitted  himself  with  more  abi- 
lity and  more  dexterity  than  Lord 
Castlereagh.  He  saw,  with  an  in- 
stinctive sagacity,  the  precise  difficul- 
ties with  which  he  had  to  erapple,  and 
does  not  seem  in  a  single  mstance,  to 
have  madea  false  estimate  of  the  char- 
acters with  whom  he  had  to  deal; 
while  his  demeanour  was  uniformly 
bland  and  conciliatory ;  and  his  well- 
known  spirit  and  readiness,  at  all  times, 
for  the  **  dernier  ressort,"  kept  his 
more  fiery  antagonists  in  check,  and 
did  much  to  diminish  the  unpopularity 
with  which  he  was  regarded. 

Into  the  history  of  that  measure  we 
cannot  at  present  afford  to  enter. 
Upon  two  points  only  shall  we  per- 
mit ourselves  to  touch,  as  now,  for 
the  first  time,  a  full  light  has  been 
thrown  upon  them.  The  one,  that 
Mr.  Pitt  entertained  the  project,  in 
the  first  instance,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  combining  with  it  Catholic 
emancipation;  the  other,  that  it  re- 
ceived the  unqualified  approbation  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  and 
priesthood  of  Ireland.  Upon  both 
these  points  the  evidence  is  quite 
decisive. 

Mr.  Elliot  thus  writes  to  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh, in  a  letter  bearing  date  23rd 
of  November,  1798:— 

"In  consequence  of  the  numerous 
difficulties  in  which  the  arrangement  is 
involved,  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  the 

Sroject  of  a  Union  is  in  the  end  aban- 
oned :  and,  as  Mr.  Pitt  has  chosen  to 
make  the  attempt  upon  the  narrow  basis, 
my  regret  at  the  dereliction  of  it  will 
be  much  diminished." 

Again,  on  the  28th  of  the  same 
month,  he  writes  as  follows : — 

'*  I  cannot  be  easilv  persuaded  that, 
if  more  firmness  had  oeen  displayed 
here  at  first,  a  Union  might  not  have  been 
accomplished,  including  the  admbsion 
of  the  Catholic  claims;  but  Mr.  Pitt 
has,  with  a  lamentable  facility,  yielded 
this  point  to  prejudice,  without,  I  sus- 
pect, acquiring  a  support  in  any  degree 
equivalent  to  the  sacrifice.  Thus  a 
question,  tending  to  generate  dissensioo, 
remains  open,  when  it  might  have  been 
closed  for  ever 
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<<  You  maj,  perhaps,  thiak  I  hare 
been  dilatory  in  forming  my  decision  on 
this  subject ;  bat  I  waited,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  principle  on  which  the 
Union  was  to  oe  proposed,  and  I  was 
unacquainted  with  the  assurance  giyen 
to  the  chancellor,  until  it  was  communi- 
cated to  me  in  the  letters  which  I  re- 
ceived from  Lord  C^mwallis  and  your- 
self in  the  middle  of  last  week.  It 
may,  perhaps,  be  deemed  desirable  that 
I  should  settle  and  deliTcr  over  the  busi- 
ness of  the  office  to  my  successor ;  and 
in  this  case,  I  shall  with  great  pleasure 
stay  in  Ireland  till  the  approach  of  the 
session,  and  will  postpone  the  prirate 
business  which  I  ^same  hither  to  adjust, 
until  my  return." 

The  following  is  from  a  letter  from 
the  Marquis  of  Comwallis  to  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  bearing  date  December 
the  5thy  1798,  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  Romish  archbishop  was  satis- 
fied with  the  measure,  provided  only 
it  did  not  oppose  any  bar  to  the  fu- 
ture consideration  of  their  claims  :-* 

"  Lord  Castlerea^h  has  seen  Dr.  y  roy, 
and  finds  his  sentiments  perfectly  cor- 
respondent with  those  of  my  Lord  Fin- 
fi^all  and  Lord  Kenmare.  He  expressed 
himself  perfectly  satisfied,  provided  no 
bar  to  their  future  hopes  made  a  part  of 
the  measure,  and  was  ready  to  use  his 
utmost  influence  in  its  support.  Upon 
the  whole,  it  appears  to  me,  as  far  as 
the  dispositions  of  the  Catholics  have 
yet  disclosed  themselves,  that  there  is 
every  reason  to  expect  from  them  a  pre- 
ference for  the  measure.  An  active 
support  from  that  body  would  not  per- 
haps be  advantageous  to  the  success  of 
the  Union.  It  would  particularly  in- 
crease the  jealousv  of  the  Protestants, 
and  render  them  less  inclined  to  the 
question." 

And  again,  on  the  2nd  of  January, 
1799,  he  writes  to  the  same  distin* 
guished  individual,  being  the  head  of 
the  cabinet,  as  follows : — 

••  What  line  of  conduct  they  will  ulti- 
mately adopt,  when  decidedly  convinced 
that  the  measure  will  be  persevered  in 
on  a  Protestaut  principle,  I  am  incapa- 
ble of  judging.  I  shall  endeavour  to 
give  them  the  most  favourable  impres- 
sions, without  holding  out  to  them 
hopes  of  any  relaxation  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  and  shall  leave  no  effort 
untried  to  prevent  an  opposition  to  the 
Union  being  made  the  measure  of  that 

Earty ;  as  i  should  mudi  fear,  should  it 
e  made  a  Catholic  principle  to  resist 


the  Union,  that  the  favoorable  seuti- 
ments  entertained  by  individuals  would 
give  way  to  the  party  feeling,  and  de- 
prive us  of  our  principal  strength  in  the 
South  and  West,  which  could  not  ^1,  at 
least  for  the  present,  to  prove  fatal  to 

the  measure 

**  I  much  fear  Mr.  Sanrtn's  conduct 
will  render  it  necessary  for  me  to  sub- 
mit, through  your  Grace,  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, the  indispensable  necessity  of  with- 
drawing from  him  those  professional 
distinctions,  of  which  his  former  conduct 
had  rendered  him  so  deserving." 

The  following  is  Lord  Castlereagfa's 
view  of  the  subject,  he  being  a  strenu- 
0118  advocate  for  Emancipation : — 

"  Were  the  Catholic  question  to  be 
now  carried,  the  great  argument  for  a 
Union  would  be  lost,  at  least,  as  far  as 
the  Catholics  are  concerned  :  it  seems, 
therefore,  more  important  than  ever  for 
government  to  resist  its  adoption,  on  the 
grounds,  that  without  a  Union  it  must 
be  destructive ;  with  it,  that  it  may  be 
safe.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  measure 
hereafter  to  secure  its  success,  must  be 
proposed  on  a  more  enlarged  principle ; 
out,  if  the  immediate  obiect  of  p;ovem- 
ment  is  to  resist  the  Catholic  elaims,  ra- 
ther than  to  renew  the  question  of 
Union,  I  much  doubt  the  policy  of  at 
present  holding  out  to  them  any  decided 
expectations :  it  might  weaken  us 
with  the  Protestants,  and  would  not 
strenc^then  us  with  the  Catholics,  whilst 
they  look  to  carry  their  question  uncon- 
nected with  Union." 

Thns  it  is  perfectly  clear,  that  up  to 
this  period,  no  promises  were  held  out 
which  would  amount  to  any  pledge  on 
the  part  of  government;  that  the  great 
measure  on  which  they  were  intent 
was  to  be  connected,  either  immedi- 
ately or  remotely,  with  Emancipation; 
and  that,  notwithstanding  that  clear 
xmderstandingt  the  Roman  CathoUe 
prelacy  and  priesthood  gave  it  their 
full  support. 

Dr.  Troy  was  the  agent  throiigh 
whom  the  government  sounded  that 
body ;  and  uie  following  is  an  extract 
from  a  letter  received  by  him  from 
Doctor  Bray,  Roman  Catholic  arch- 
bishop of  Cashel,  and  sent  by  the  for« 
mer  to  Mr.  Marshall,  to  be  submitted 
to  the  authorities  at  the  castle : — 

"  If  we  act  in  any  ostensible  capacity 
in  the  business  of  Union,  either  by  a 
personal  signature  to  an  address  in 
favour  of  it,  or  otherwise,  hi  my  humble 
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opinion,  instead  of  serving  tlie  cause,  we 
may  injure  it.  As  far  as  I  understand 
the  measure,  it  will  be  productive  of 
substantial  beneBts  to  both  countries, 
and,  therefore,  it  meets  my  good  wishes, 
and  shall  have  the  whole  of  my  little 
mite  of  assistance,  but  with  due  atten- 
tion to  the  necessary  cautions  and  hints 
80  wisely  suggested  by  Lord  Castlo- 
reagh." 

Dr.  Dillon,  Roman  Catholic  arch- 
bishop of  Tuam,  thus  writes: — 

"  It  would  also  give  a  handle  to  the 
enemies  of  subordination,  who  have  al- 
ready endeavoured  to  counteract  any 
little  exertions  which  I  ma  v  have  employed 
to  bring  back  the  people  to  a  sense  of 
theu-  duty,  by  styhng  me  an  Orange 
bbhop,  the  tool  of  government,    well 

Said  tor  my  services,  &c.  These  consi- 
erations",  together  with  the  difficulties 
in  which,  by  such  a  precedent,  I  should 
probably  involve  some  of  our  brethren, 
more  immediately  exposed  to  the  wrath 
of  our  enemies  than  I  am,  have  left  me 
wavering  and  uncertain  for  many  da^s. 
Supported,  however,  by  your  sanction 
and  that  of  Dr.  Reilly,  I  think  I  may 
venture  to  request  of  your  lordship  to 
sign  it  for  me.  Mv  vicar-general  and 
dean  have  already  signed.  I  have  also, 
sbce  my  last,  spoken  to  some  Roman 
Catholic  gentlemen  on  the  subject.  Mr. 
Crane,  of  Boulabay,  tells  me  that  he  has 
signed.  Mr.  Lynch,  oF  Clogher,  refuses 
to  sign,  without  assigning  any  motive. 
Thomas  Dillon,  of  Farm  Hill,  a  gentle- 
man of  landed  property,  requests  that 
his  name  may  be  acided  to  the  list. 

**  I  am  actually  employed  in  perform- 
ing a  very  painful  duty,  visiting  the 
parishes  which  have  contracted  the 
greatest  weight  of  guilt  during  the  late 
rebellion.** 

Dr.  Moylan,  Roman  Catholic  bishop 
of  Cork,  thus  writes  to  Sir  John 
Cox  Hippesley,  when  sounded  by  him 
respecting  his  sentiments  upon  the 
subject  :-* 

"  I  am  happy  to  tell  ^on  it  is  working 
its  way,  and  oaily  gaining  ground  on  the 
public  opinion.  Several  counties,  which 
appeared  most  averse  to  it,  have  now 
declared  for  it,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but, 
with  the  blessing  of  God,  it  will  be  ef- 
fected, notwithstanding  the  violent  op- 
position of  Mr.  Foster  and  his  party, 
who  will  strain  every  nerve,  and  move 
heaven  and  earth,  to  prevent  it  succeed- 
ing. They  are  a  very  powerful  faction. 
God  grant  they  may  not  have  re- 
course to  the  infernal  means,  so  often 
made  use  of  for  political  party  purposes 
VOL.  xxxn. — NO.  CXCI. 


of  exciting  underhand,  by  their  agents, 
the  poor  easily-deluded  people,  to  riot 
and  insurrection,  in  order  to  embarrass 
government  1  The  Roman  Catholics  in 
general  are  avowedly  for  the  measure.** 

The  following,  which  we  extract 
from  the  same  letter,  bearing  date 
September  4,  )  799,  could  not  surely 
have  been  written  by  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic prelate,  if  Lord  Castlereagh  was 
the  monster  which  many  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  prelates  of  the  present  day 
would  represent  him : — 

*•  The  provision  intended  to  be  made 
for  the  Koman  Catholic  clergy  of  this 
kingdom,  is  a  measure  worthy  an  en- 
lightened goverment,  and  we  cannot 
but  be  thankful  for  it 

*<Lord  Castlereagh  sailed  last  night 
for  England.  I  wish  him,  from  my 
heart,  a  pleasant  journey  and  a  safe  re- 
turn, i  have  many  obligations  to  his 
lordship :  he  has  been  uncommonly  civil 
and  attentive  to  me.  He  is  a  most 
amiable  nobleman,  and  well  qualified  to 
fill,  with  credit  to  himself  and  advantage 
to  the  nation,  the  high  office  he  is  sta- 
tioned in.  I  hope  he  will  have  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  great  measure 
of  Union  completed,  to  the  general  con- 
tent of  both  kingdoms,  under  his  admi- 
nistration.*' 

We  must  now  draw  to  a  close.  The 
volumes  before  us  are  highly  impor- 
tant ;  and  we  look  forward  with  in- 
terest to  those  which  are  to  follow,  as 
they  will  no  doubt  be  found  as  elucida- 
tory of  the  noble  lord's  foreign  policy, 
when  his  services  were  transferred  to 
England,  as  these  are  of  his  domestic 
policy  while  he  served  in  Ireland. 

He  was  opposed  by  a  force  of  talent, 
as  well  as  by  a  weight  of  prejudice, 
which  few  ministers,  standing  almost 
alone  in  the  House  of  Commons,  or 
at  least  very  feebly  supported,  could 
have  sustained.  And,  young  as  he 
was,  he  never  made  a  false  move,  or 
abated  a  jot  of  heart  or  hope,  even 
when  his  cause  seemed  most  hopeless. 

In  debate,  he  was  always  well  in- 
formed ;  and  his  perfect  self-possession, 
as  well  as  his  gentlemanly  bearing,  se- 
cured for  him  a  respectful  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  house ;  and  though 
Grattan,  and  Curran,  and  Plunket, 
and  Bushe,  and  Burr  owes,  and  Pon- 
sonby,  and  Barrington,  were  his  an- 
tagonists, he  received  their  assaults, 
whether  of  invective,  of  ridllery,  or  of 
2s 
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ridicQle,  with  impertarbable  good  ha- 
mour^  and  seemed  to  possess  a  charm- 
ed life  amidst  a  fire  of  oratorical  artil- 
lery, by  which  any  one  else  must  have 
been  extinguished. 

Of  his  public  speaking  it  could  not 
be  saidf  as  it  might  of  that  of  some  of 
his  gpreat  cotemporaries,  **  materiem 
superabat  opus.*'  The  matter  was 
generally  excellent ;  it  was  the  man- 
ner, and  the  copia  verborum,  that  were 
defective.  He  often  wanted  words 
for  his  ideas — as  there  are  those  who 
sometimes  want  ideas  for  their  words 
— and  there  was  a  cold  monotony  in 
his  delivery,  that  greatly  interfered  with 
the  effect  of  his  elocution.  But  we 
have  heard  one*  of  the  most  competent 
judges  we  ever  knew,  and  who  was  a 
constant  listener  to  the  noble  lord  in 
tb^  English  House  of  Commons,  one, 
too,  who  had  no  prejudice  in  his 
favour,  aver,  that  he  had  sometimes 
heard  him,  when  in  possession  of  a 


great  subject,  or  under  the  influence 
of  extraordinary  excitement,  astonish 
the  house  by  a  burst  of  eloquence,  in 
the  highest  degree  impressive  and 
commanding;  and  then,  suddenly,  as 
much  astonish  them,  by  sinking  flab- 
bergasted, like  a  collapsed  balloon, 
until  he  became  almost  an  object  of 
ridicule  to  those  to  whom  he  had  just 
been  an  object  of  admiration. 

But  as  we  must  very  soon  have 
another  opportunity  of  adverting  to 
the  parliamentary  and  official  career 
of  the  noble  lord,  we  shall  content 
ourselves  for  the  present  with  what 
has  been  already  said,  and  expressing 
our  thanks  to  the  noble  editor  for  the 
interesting  information  which  his 
work  has  afforded  us,  repeat  our  ad- 
vice, that  when  he  publishes  again,  he 
may  procure  a  fuller  and  more  able 
biographical  notice  of  his  noble  bro- 
ther, than  that  which,  in  these  volumes, 
he  has  presented  to  his  readers. 


The  late  John  Sydney  Taylor. 
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CHINESE   JUGOLEBS. 


JUOGLEBS  — THE    EMPEROB    OF     NECBOMANCER8 — THE     BASIN     OF     WATEB    AND 

FISH — THE   GROWING   OF     A    SHRUB — THE   PRODUCTION   OF   EDIBLES ANALOGY 

BETWEEN    THE   CHINESE   AND   INDIAN  JUGGLERS. 


THEastound'mgperforinanees  of  Indian 
jugglers  have  not  only  been  frequently 
described  by  various  authors  and  tra- 
vellers, but  the  British  public  have 
bad  a  few  opportunities  afforded  them 
of  judging  of  their  abilities  in  execut- 
ing some  of  their  extraordinary  feats  ; 
bowever,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  very  inferior  artistes  have,  at  any 
period,  visited  this  country,  with  the 
exception,  possibly,  of  Ramee  Samee, 
who  is  in  the  recollection  of  many  of  the 
present  generation,  and  whose  won- 
derful exploits  of  catching  balls  of  fire, 
swallowing  swords,  and  various  magi- 
cal deeds,  might  be  attributed  to  leger- 
de-main  or  ocular  deception.  A  de- 
scription of  their  brethren  of  the  Ce- 
lestial Empire  may  not  prove  uninte- 
resting, as  their  talents  are  by  no  means 
of  a  despicable  or  ordinary  standard ; 
and  their  dexterity,  sleight-of-hand, 
magic,  or  whatever  other  denomina- 
tion their  art  may  properly  belong  to, 
or  by  what  designation  the  same  should 
more  correctly  be  described — assuredly 
it  is  the  occrdt  science,  for  hidden  it  is 
from  us  ordinary  mortals — is,  at  all 
events,  equally  deservine  of  attention 
and  record.  Some  of  the  perform- 
ances of  the  eastern  jugglers  seem  so 
incredible,  even  to  those  who  have  had 
the  benefit  of  ocular  demonstration^ 
that  they  must  appear  to  those  who 
have  not  had  that  opportunity  afforded 
them,  as  the  tales,  or  long-bows,  of 
travellers.  For  our  own  part  we 
must  confess  that  we  should  have 
ranged  ourselves  among  the  ranks  of 
unbelievers  and  sceptics,  had  we  not 
bad  opportunity  of  judging,  as  eye- 
witnesses, of  the  truth  of  the  facts  which 
we  are  about  to  describe.  For  our- 
selves, we  are  free  to  admit  that  we 
not  only  believe  (for  seeing  is  heliemng^ 
even  in  these  matter-of-fact  times), 
all  we  have  seen  ourselves,  but  much 
more  which  has  been  described  to  us, 
and  we  have  deliberately  come  to  the 


conclusion,  that  there  is  no  sleight-of- 
hand,  foreign  aid  of  trap-doors,  false 
bottoms,  and  assistants  concealed  un- 
der tables,  or  such  like  accompani- 
ments as  are  well  known  to  be  the 
attendants  upon  *<  The  Great  Wizard 
of  the  North,*'  Robert  Handier,  or 
such  like  gentlemen,  but  that  the  skill, 
science,  or  art,  has  been  handed  down 
or  inherited  from  their  predecessors, 
and  is  of  a  similar  nature  to  that 
which  was  possessed  by  the  magicians 
of  ancient  Egypt,  and  of  the  truth  of 
whose  performances  we  can  have  no 
doubt,  having  the  authority  of  Holy 
Writ  itself. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that 
there  is  no  leger-demain  or  deception 
at  any  time  or  period  practised  by 
eastern  jugglers,  as  there  may  have 
been  in  such  exhibitions  as  those  which 
have  been  witnessed  in  England,  and 
already  referred  to,  since  these  took 
place  upon  the  stages  of  our  publio 
theatres,  where,  necessarily,  every  fa- 
cility existed  to  practise  deception;  but 
what  we  now  allude  to,  took  place  in 
our  own  domicile,  and  under  circum- 
stances which  totally  precluded  the 
possibility  of  any  assistance  being  de- 
rived from  trap-doors,  or  collusion 
with  confederates  of  any  kind;  and 
being  fully  convinced  of  this  fact,  we 
were  the  more  astonished  at  the  won- 
ders which  we  did  behold,  and  we 
were  rather  inclined  to  doubt  the  evi- 
dences  of  our  own  senses,  and  rubbed 
our  organs  of  vision  to  ascertain  if  w© 
were  not  dreaming  ;  and  we  will  not 
swear  that  we  did  not  bite  each  of  our 
little  fingers  in  our  anxiety  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth  that  we  were  wide  awake, 
and  in  the  full  possession  of  all  our 
faculties. 

Having  received  marks  of  attention 
and  hospitality  from  various  friends, 
it  was  incumbent  to  return  such  civi- 
lities, and  it  became  a  subject  of  no 
little  solicitude  how  we  might  best,  at 
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the  same  time,  cater  for  their  amuse- 
ment. This  latter,  it  must  he  confess- 
ed«  at  the  period  we  allude  to,  was  a 
matter  of  no  small  difBculty  in  a  new 
colony  like  Hong-Kong,  composed  of 
raw  materials^andunlicked  into  shape. 
At  length,  after  frequent  consultations 
with  our  compredore  (who  is  a  head 
servant  or  butler),  as  to  the  practica- 
bility of  inducing  a  celebrated  juggler 
of  Canton,  for  the  sake  of  *•  the  filthy 
lucre  of  gain,*'  to  transport  himself  to 
Hong-Kong,  and  exhibit  his  various 
acquirements  to  us  **  red-bristled  bar- 
barians,*' the  aforesaid  compredore 
one  dav  announced  to  us  with  much 
official  miportance,  that  the  celebrated 
individual  of  the  juggler  species  had  ar- 
rived in  the  island.  He  was  sent  forth- 
with in  quest  of  the  said  necromancer, 
and  returned,  after  a  lapse  of  some 
hours,  with  the  intelligence  that  he 
had  succeeded  in  finding  the  rara  avis, 
and  had  secured  his  services  for  a 
valuable  consideration,  to  display  his 
cabalistic  skill,  and,  for  the  first  time, 
to  perform  for  the  gratification  and 
amusement  of  an  audience  composed 
of  liege  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty. Invitations  in  due  course  were 
issued,  and  accepted  with  alacrity — 
recreation  of  any  kind  being  at  that 
period,  in  that  lugubrious  colony, 
rare — and  a  large  assemblage,  con- 
sisting for  the  most  part  of  lords  of 
the  creation,  arrived  on  the  evening  in 
question. 

The  room  in  which  the  performance 
tpok  place  was  denuded  of  every  ar- 
ticle of  furniture,  with  the  exception 
of  churs,  which  were  arranged  close 
to  the  walls,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
spectators,  thus  leaving  the  floor  un- 
matted,  and  a  clear  ana  wide  arena  for 
the  performer.  A  t  the  hour  named,  the 
great  attraction  of  the  evening  was  in- 
troduced by  the  compredore ;  he  ap- 
peared to  be  a  man  of  about  five-and- 
thirty  years  of  age,  sallow  complexion 
(for  even  amongst  the  tawney-skinned 
inhabitants  of  the  Celestial  Empire 
there  are  various  degrees  of  yellow- 
ness), his  eyes  were  exceedingly  small, 
with  an  expression  of  shrewd  observa- 
tion and  cunning  depicted  therein,  and 
he  appeared  to  take  in  the  whole  com- 
pany assembled  at  one  glance  ;  there 
was  an  expression  of  finesse  about  the 
mouth,  and  the  tout  ensemble  of  his 
countenance  evinced  a  character  of  in- 
telligence»  shrewdness,  and  determi- 


nation, rarely  combined  ;  but  he  ob- 
served the  imperturbable  gravity  so 
characteristic  of  the  Chinese  nation. 
In  height  he  was  about  ^ye  feet  seven 
inches,  not  an  athletically  formed 
man,  but  of  a  wiry,  spare  make  ;  he 
was  attired  in  the  ordinary  dress  of  the 
middle  ranks  of  Chinese,  which  consists 
of  the  loose  jacket  and  trowsers,  with 
white  calico  stockings,  and  black  silken 
shoes,  embroidered  with  blue,  and 
white  felt  soles  two  inches  thick ;  he 
had  no  covering  on  his  bead,  and  was 
followed  by  his  coolee  or  servant,  bear- 
ing an  unpainted  teak-wood  box  of 
about  three  feet  by  two  feet  in  size, 
who  placed  it  in  the  room  and  retired. 
The  juggler,  magician,  necromancer, 
or  conjuror  (for  we  care  not  by  which 
of  these  denominations  to  designatetbe 
individual),  advanced  into  the  centre 
of  the  room,  accompanied  by  the 
compredore,  and  delivered  a  Chinese 
oration,  which  was  rendered  into 
Anglo- Chinese  by  the  compredore  act- 
ing as  interpreter  on  the  occasion, 
which  was  to  the  following  efifiect, 
namely : — **  That  he  had  never  before 
exhibited  the  mysteries  of  his  art  to 
any  but  natives  of  China,  and  manda- 
rins of  the  highest  rank  ;  but  that  as 
the  compredore  was  his  particular 
friend,  and  had  promised  him  faithfully 
that  the  mandarin  of  Canton  should 
not  be  made  cognisant  of  his  having 
exhibited  the  acts  of  his  peculiar  vo- 
cation before  any  but  the  favoured  sons 
of  the  Celestial  Empire,  he  would  dis- 
play such  wonders  as  would  undoubt- 
edly convince  us  that  he  was  no  com- 
mon professor  of  the  occult  science ; 
for  as  Taou-Kwang  was  the  greatest 
emperor  in  the  whole  world,  aB  other 
potentates  being  his  inferiors,  so  was 
be  (the  speaker)  the  chief  and  head  of 
all  the  professors  of  his  art,  all  others 
his  compeers  being  as  inferior  to  him  as 
the  aforesaid  potentates  were  to  Taoa* 
Kwang."  This  oration  was  delivered 
with  an  amazing  show  ofpompositr, 
which  was  received  by  us  tot  exactJj 
as  much  as  it  was  worth,  still  keeping 
our  resolution,  previously  formed,!  of 
watching  him  most  narrowly  and 
closely. 

The  compredore  having  retired, 
the  emperor  of  all  the  jugglers,  magi- 
cians, necromancers,  and  conjurors 
was  left  solus  ;  he  commenced  opera- 
tions by  placing  his  box  in  the  centre 
of  the  room ;  he  then  stripped  off  lua 
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jacket^  thus  appearing  in  a  state  of 
nudity  from  the  wiust  upwards,  hav- 
ing a  white  cloth  twisted  round  his 
loins.    He  next  took  his  long  tail  of 

Elaited  hair,  and  twined  it  round  his 
eady  and  being  thus  prepared,  he 
opened  his  box,  and  took  therefrom 
an  ordinary  basin,  or  bowl,  of  about 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  closed  the 
lid  of  the  boxy  leaving  it  exposed  com- 
pletely to  our  view :  he  then  walked 
round  the  room,  allowing  each  indi- 
vidual separately  to  inspect  the  basin, 
and  handle  it— the  whole  of  the  time 
talking  in  his  native  language,  which 
we  afterwards  learned  was  a  species  of 
incantation.  We  were  all  sufficiently 
satisfied  that  the  basin  was  an  ordinary 
one,  and  perfectly  empty.  He  then 
placed  it  on  the  floor,  about  five  feet 
from  the  box,  untwisted  the  cloth  from 
round  his  waist,  which  was  in  size 
about  a  yard  and  a-half  long,  by  one 
yard  wide,  and  which  he  threw  over 
the  basin,  spreading  it  out,  continuing 
during  all  the  time  his  mumbling.  In 
about  half  a  minute,  he  raised  the 
cloth  from  the  basin,  exposing  it  to 
view,  when  lo,  and  behold!  to  our 
astonishment,  it  was  filled  with  limpid 
water,  and  a  fish  of  three  or  four 
inches  long  was  swimming  about  in  it  I 
He  took  up  the  bowl,  and  handed  it 
to  each  spectator,  as  he  had  previously 
done,  and  we  satisfied  ourselves  that 
there  was  no  ocular  deception,  but 
that  the  water  was  indeed  veritable, 
and  the  fish  a  living  one !  How  this 
was  accomplished,  we  leave  it  to  others 
more  learned  in  necromantic  arts  to 
solve,  but  this  is  certain,  that  there 
was  no  false  lining  or  bottom  to  the 
basin ;  and  it  was  impossible  to  have 
changed  the  vessel,  or  to  have  put 
anything  into  it,  as  the  performer  did 
not  approach  it  from  the  time  of  plac- 
ing it  upon  the  floor  until  after  he  had 
withdrawn  the  cloth,  and  we  had  seen 
the  limpid  water  in  it.  After  we  had 
sufiiciently  satisfied  ourselves,  bv  exa- 
mining the  contents  of  the  basm,  he 
replaced  it  in  the  box,  and  took  there- 
from a  green  flower-pot,  filled  with 
mould,  which  was  about  twelve  inches 
in  height,  and  eighteen  inches  in  dia- 
meter. Holding  this  in  one  hand,  and 
exhibiting  what  appeared  to  be  an  or- 
dinary seed  in  the  other,  he  handed 
them  round  for  inspection  after  the 
previpus  fashion ;  he  then  made  a 
avity  in  the  mould,  and  placed  the 
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seed  in  it,  covering  it  carefully  with 
the  earth ;  he  afterwards  set  down  the 
flower-pot  where  the  bowl  had  pre- 
viously rested,  covered  it  in  like  man- 
ner with  the  cloth,  and  recommenced 
his  mutterings,  which  occupied  about 
ten  minutes,  after  which  he  withdrew 
the  cloth,  and  we  beheld  a  young  and 
tender  plant  in  the  flower-pot,  about 
two  inches  above  the  mould ;  this  was 
of  a  beautiful  bright  green  colour, 
with  the  leaves  folded  about  the  stem, 
one  within  the  other,  and  apparently 
a  healthy  plant,  having  all  that  fresh- 
ness peculiar  to  one  which  has  just 
burst  from,  the  parent  earth,  but  of 
what  botanical  species  we  are  not  in  a 

Eosition  to  determine.  This  was 
anded  round  by  the  enchanter,  and 
examined  by  all,  with  the  same  feel- 
ings and  expressions  of  surprise,  but 
with  no  less  care  and  accuracy,  than 
the  water  and  fish  which  had  preceded 
it.  He  again  placed  it  in  its  previous 
position,  re-covered  it  with  the  cloth, 
and  recommenced  his  incantations, 
which  continued  for  about  twenty 
minutes ;  during  which  period,  we 
observed  the  cloth  gradually  rising  in 
a  conical  form  over  the  spot  where  it 
covered  the  flower-pot,  until  it  had 
risen  about  a  foot  and  a-half,  when 
the  cloth  was  again  withdrawn,  and 
to  our  increased  amazement,  we  be- 
held the  tender  plant  grown  into  a 
small  shrub,  regularly  formed,  clothed 
with  verdure,  and  having  its  branches 
covered  with  buds  and  leaves  ;  and 
again,  the  same  examination  was  re- 
sumed— we  were  as  equally  convinced 
of  the  shrub  being  a  bom  fid^  one, 
and  of  the  impossibility  of  deception, 
as  we  had  been  of  the  truth  and  accu- 
racy of  what  we  had  seen  on  the  two 
former  occasions.  The  replacing,  re- 
covering,  remuttering,  were  all  seve- 
rally reneived,  and  after  the  lapse  of 
half-an-hour,  the  cloth  was  once  more 
removed,  and  need  we  say  that  the 
amazement  of  the  spectators  was  con- 
siderably augmented,  by  discovering 
that  the  shrub  was  now  clothed  with 
blossoms  and  flowers,  in  appearance 
resembling  those  of  the  China  aster ! 
**  Most  wonderful— astounding — ex- 
traordinary— beyond  belief— scarcely 
to  be  credited — surely,  our  eyes  de- 
ceive us,"  were  some  of  the  expres- 
sions which  escaped  from  those  pre- 
sent ;  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
nothing  more  extraordinary  could  be 
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exhibited,  and  we  imagined  that  the 
show  wfts  concluded,  when  our  friend 
the  necromancer  re-called  the  com- 
predore,  and  through  him  requested 
UB  to  resume  our  seats,  as  he  had 
something  further  to  produce,  by 
which  he  hoped  to  prove  his  right  and 
title  to  the  imperial  dignity  which  he 
assumed  over  his  confreres ;  he,  at  the 
«ame  time,  intimated  that  our  patience 
would  be  slightly  taxed,  as  it  required 
some  time  to  bring  the  forthcoming 
spectacle  to  a  completion ;  we  has- 
tened to  comply  with  this  his  most 
reasonable  request,  by  reseating  our- 
selves. 

Again  the  casket  of  wonders,  in  the 
form  of  the  aforesaid  teak-wood  box, 
was  called  into  requisition,  and  the  lid 
having  been  opened,  our  wonder- 
worker took  therefrom  a  common 
round  earthenware  white-and-blue 
plate>  of  about  two  feet  in  diameter, 
and  placed  thereon  about  a  pound  of 
unboiled  rice ;  this  he  handed  round  in 
the  manner  previously  described,  and 
we  took  the  platter,  examining  it  more 
narrowly  than  any  of  the  former  arti- 
cles, resolved  that  this  time  there 
should  be  no  mistake  (for,  as  he  had 
promised  that  it  should  be  something 
more  supernatural  than  anything  which 
we  had  yet  witnessed,  we  resolved,  if 
possible,  to  be  uncommonly  sharp) — we 
handled  the  rice,  therefore,  which 
there  could  be  no  mistake  about,  it 
being,  indeed,  "  la  veritable*'  (as 
Jean  Maria  Farina  says),  and  uncooked 
also.  All  this  time  it  must  be  kept  in 
mind,  that  although  the  necromancer 
could  see  the  box,  yet  it  was  kept 
closed  at  a  distance  irom  him,  and  he 
never  approached  it  during  his  opera- 
tions, so  that  it  was  perfectly  imprac- 
ticable that  he  could  abstract  any 
article  from  it  during  the  time.  He 
now  put  the  plate  of  rice  in  the  centre 
of  the  room,  and  covered  it  with  the 
cloth,  and  sqiiatting  down  after  the 
manner  of  these  pagans  (for,  be  it 
known,  that  their  attitude  resembles 
that  of  a  monkey  squatted,  more  than 
that  of  a  human  being  seated,  as  their 
nether- end  rests  upon,  or  balances  over 
their  heels,  and  when  their  long  tails 
rest  upon  the  ground,  the  resemblance 
is  nearly  perfect),  he  varied  the  per- 
formance this  time,  by  putting  his 
hands  under  the  cloth,  scrupulously 
keeping  his  arms  covered  up  to  the 
elbows,  and  then  commenced  divers 


manipulations,  vehemently  and  loudly 
muttering  his  incantations — (it  has 
just  been  suggested  to  us  by  an  imp  at 
our  elbow,  that  the  manipulations  he 
was  indulging  in  might  possibly  have 
been  of  a  mesmeric  character) — ^tfais 
continued  for  the  space  of  haif-an-hoor, 
our  necromancer  never  budging  from 
the  spot,  or  changing  the  elegant  atti- 
tude which  he  hsA  first  adopted  ;  we 
observed  sundry  movements  under  the 
cloth  at  divers  times,  and  in  various 
places ;  it  appeared  to  be  raised  from 
the  ground,  until  the  whole  presented 
an  appearance  not  unlike  the  uneven 
surface  and  undulations  of  the  model 
of  a  hilly  country :  the  three  sides 
which  were  removed  from  the  magician 
resting  upon  the  floor.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  the  half- hour,  he  arose,  and 
removed  the  cloth,  walking  round,  and 
carefully  gathering  it  up  by  the  four 
corners,  which  being  thus  raised,  dis- 
covered to  our  view,  arranged  in  sym- 
metrical order,  six  dishes  or  plates 
similar  to  that  which  had  been  handed 
round,  but  of  various  sizes,  and  these 
were  filled  with  sundry  cooked  edibles 
peculiar  to  the  country,  and  amongst 
them  was  a  dish  of  boiled  rice^  but, 
where  the  dish  of  unboiled  rice  had 
vanished  to,  or  from  whence  came  the 
six  dishes,  or  how  they  came  there, 
amply  provided,  as  they  were,  with 
ready-dressed  food,  it  passed  human 
ken  to  explain !  Neither  is  it  con- 
ceivable how  he  could  have  arranged 
these  bix  dishes  without  moving  from 
one  spot,  as  those  which  were  farthest 
from  him,  when  the  cloth  waa  re- 
moved, were  considerably  beyond  the 
reach  of  his  arm — but,  certes,  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  he  could  with  equal 
facility  arrange  the  order  of  the  dishes, 
as  he  could  have  caused  to  appear,  or 
have  produced,  the  six  dishes  of  va- 
rious descriptions  of  cooked  food  from 
one  solitary  platter  of  unboiled  rice  1 
Again  were  exclamations  of  wonder 
and  astonishment  heard  to  issue  from 
the  mouths  of  all  those  who  were  pre- 
sent ;  again  did  we  conclude  that  ihe 
spectacle  had  been  brought  to  a  close, 
but  again  were  we  requested  to  resume 
our  seats,  and  again  did  we  comply 
with  the  solicitation.  The  conjuror 
re-covered  the  viands  with  bis  magic 
cloth,  which,  to  our  ordinary  vision, 
appeared  to  be  nothing  more  or  less 
than  two  pieces  of  white  calicp  sewn 
together  up  the  middle  ;  re-seating 
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himself  in  his  former  elegant  attitade» 
be  recommenced  bis  incantic  jabber- 
ings,  be  repeated  bis  nMinipalations 
in  the  manner  abo?e  described.  After 
some  time,  we  observed  the  cloth  gra- 
dually rising,  rising,  rising,  and  rising 
again  in  the  centre,  nntil  it  assumed  a 
form  somewhat  conical,  the  apex  of 
which  was  removed  about  two  feet,  or 
upwards,  from  the  floor  ;  daring  the 
whole  of  this  rising  or  ascending  pro- 
gress, the  manipulator  remained  with- 
out moving  from  the  spot  where  he 
bad  originally  squatted,  but  he  now 
assumed  the  erect  posture  of  the 
'*  human  form  divine,"  and  again,  and 
for  the  last  time,  he  raised  the  cloth, 
when,  wonder  upon  wonders!  there 
were  the  six  dishes,  which,  twenty  or 
thirty  minutes  previously,  we  had  seen 
arranged  flat  and  symmetrically  upon 
the  floor,  now  piled  one  upon  the 
other  in  regular  order,  commencing 
with  the  largest  at  the  bottom,  and 
each  dish,  in  ascending  order,  being 
of  diminished  size,  until  the  smallest 
crowned  the  top,  the  food  remaining 
in  the  dishes,  thus  forming  a  pyramid 
of  alternate  layers  of  earthenware  and 
viands.  **  Well,*'  said  a  countryman 
of  ours  who  was  present,  "if  this 
does  not  bate  Banagher,  and  sure  ye 
know  who  he  bate,  wasn't  it  ould  Nick 

himself?"     Alas  I  poor  1  for, 

shortly  after.  Death,  the  presiding 
genius  of  Hong-Kong,  claimed  him  as 
a  victim,  and  there  his  body  rests,  in 
the  burial  ground  upon  the  hill,  far 
from  Erin's  green  isle,  and  those  he 
loved  so  well. 

«« AlMt  poor  Torick«  he  wu  a  felloir  of  infinite 
mirth  and  merriment  1" 

Ah  1  well,  it  will  not  do  for  us  to 
indulge  in  these  melancholy  reminis- 
cences. 

With  breathless  astonishment  we 
gazed  upon  this  necromancer,  half  be- 
lieving that  it  was  not  quite  impossible 
that,  upon  more  close  inspection,  we 
might  discover  the  cloven  hoofs,  horns, 
tail,  and  other  peculiarities  appertain- 
ing to  his  Satanic  majesty — true,  there 
was  a  tail,  but  that  was  of  hair,  and 
being  twined  round  his  head,  it  could 
not  very  conveniently  or  legitimately 
be  termed  a  dorsal  termination  /  Dur- 
ing the  whole  of  this  time,  he  preserved 
his  imperturbable  gravity,  whilst  we, 
unsophisticated  mortals,  were  lost  in 
very  amazement  at  the  wonders  we  had 


been  the  witnesses  of:  but  he  treated 
all  that  he  did  seemingly  as  matters  of 
common,  ordinary,  daily  occurrence, 
which  possibly  they  might  have  been, 
or  were,  with  him.  Amongst  our  Eng- 
lish exclamations  of  wonderment,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  there  were 
mingled  in  due  proportion  the  yi-yaws, 
and  other  expressions  indicative  of  si- 
milar feelings  on  the  part  of  the  head 
domestics  and  their  friends,  who  had 
crowded  round  the  doors  and  windows 
to  satisfy  their  not  very  unnatural  cu- 
riosity ;  for  we,  although  not  at  all 
times  disposed  to  be  good-natured,  on 
this  occasion,  for  very  obvious  rea- 
sons, followed  laudably  the  course  pur- 
sued by  a  certain  *'  IStey  Minister,** 
and  shut  our  eyes  to  avoid  seeing 
what  we  felt  we  should  have  great 
difficulty  in  remedying.  The  emperor 
of  all  the  coxgurors,  and  we  most  fully 
acquiesce  in  according  him  the  tide, 
now  took  his  leave  with  a  **  chtn-chin," 
meaning,  in  good  honest  English,  fare- 
well; his  coolee  removing  the  teak- 
wood  box,  and  some  of  our  own  do- 
mestics carrying  out  the  flowering 
shrub,  in  all  its  pristine  beauty,  and 
the  pyramid  of  viands,  of  the  latter  of 
which  we  have  no  doubt  they  partook, 
in  company  with  our  friend  the  empe- 
ror, and  washed  them  down  with  sun- 
dry cups  of  their  favourite  sam-shoo. 

We  must  now  conclude,  by  drawing 
an  analogy  between  the  peformances 
of  the  jugglers  of  the  Celestial  Empire 
and  their  brethren  of  the  British  pos- 
sessions in  India.  We  have  not  our- 
selves heard  of  anything  analogous  to 
the  bowl  of  water  and  the  flsh  ;  but  as 
regards  the  growing  plant  or  shrub  we 
have,  and  believe  that  it  has  been  pre- 
viously described  by  many ;  but,  never^ 
theless,  we  will  give  it  here  concisely, 
as  we  have  had  it  from  the  lips  of  an 
eye-witness,  whose  veracity  is  un- 
doubted, and  upon  whom  we  can  rely, 
and  whose  scars  bear  honourable  tes- 
timony to  the  service  which  he  has 
rendered  his  country.  The  perform- 
ance we  allude  to  is  the  production  of 
a  mangoe-tree.  The  juggler  shews  a 
stone  of  mangoe  fruit,  or  the  young 
plant,  which  he  places  in  the  earth, 
covering  it  with  a  mat;  after  a  cer- 
tain time  he  removes  the  mat,  and 
the  fruit-stone  has  either  become  a 
young  plant,  or  the  young  plant  has 
become  a  young  tree,  with  branches 
clothed  with  leaves,  as  the  case  may 
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be ;  it  is  again  covered  with  the  mat, 
which)  after  another  space  of  time  is 
removed)  and  you  behold  the  tree  in 
fall  blossom.  The  same  process  of  co- 
vering and  uncovering  with  the  mat  is 
repeated  several  times,  and  the  various 
stages  of  the  blossoms  forming,  blow- 
ing)  the  fruit  forming,  the  green  fruit 
and  the  ripened  fruit  are  exhibited, 
according  to  their  natural  order,  for 
inspection  and  observation.  At  the 
conclusion,  the  fruit  is  gathered,  cut 
into  pieces,  and  handed  to  the  spec- 
tators ;  and  our  informant  has  assured 
us,  that  he  not  only  partook  of  the 
fruit  which  was  so  produced,  but  that 
the  appearance,  smell,  and  flavour  of 
them  were  equal  to  the  finest  fruit  of 
that  description  which  he  had  ever  pre- 
▼ioasly  tasted.  This  operation  of  grow- 
ing mang^oe-trees  takes  several  hours, 
and)  to  the  best  of  my  recollection, 
five  or  six — so  that)  in  point  of  time. 


the  professors  of  the  Celestial  Empire 
are  not  inferior  to  those  of  British  In- 
dia; and  we  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  upon  our  minds,  that  they  could 
produce  fruit  in  a  shorter  time  ;  judg- 
ing from  what  we  have  witnessed,  see- 
ing that  the  flowers  were  prodiioed 
upon  our  shrub  in  about  an  hour  and 
ten  minutes  from  the  planting  of  the 
seed,  we  may  very  fairly  argue  that 
fruit  could  have  been  produced  in  an 
hour  longer. 

We  will  not  here  enter  into  any  de- 
scription of,  or  dissertation  upon,  the 
feats  of  agility,  or  gymnastic  exercises 
practised  ita  the  Celestial  Empire, 
whatever  we  may  be  induced  to  do 
hereafter  ;  more  particularly  as  we  do 
not  consider  that  they  correctly  come 
under  the  same  class  with  those  per- 
formances which  we  have  just  been 
describing. 
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In  a  paper^  to  which  Mr.  Wills* 
•*  Lives  of  Illustrious  Irishmen"  eave 
a  title,  in  our  last  November  number, 
we  took  a  rapid  review  of  the  early 
history  of  this  country,  and  the  re- 
markable men  connected  with  that  his- 
tory, concluding  with  Gerald,  sixteenth 
and  last  earl  of  Desmond.  Resuming 
the  subject,  we  shall  briefly  advert  to 
a  few  of  the  distingaished  native  chief- 
tuns  of  the  same  period. 

The  Desmond  Fitzgeralds  are  gene- 
rally conceded  the  first  place  in  power 
and  pre-eminence  among  the  Norman 
settlers,  who  established  themselves  in 
this  country.     The  house  of  O'Neill 
may  justly  claim    the    same  station 
among  the  native  inhabitants.      From 
the  earliest  periods  to  which  our  re- 
cords reach,  they  had  possessed  terri- 
tories of  inunense  extent  in  the  north 
of  Ireland ;  and  would  appear  even 
beyond  the  limits  of  those  extensive 
territories  to  have  established  their  do- 
minion, though  not  the  right  of  pro- 
perty ;  exactmg  from  the  surrounding 
chienains  an  acknowledgment  of  their 
supremacy.     At  first  they  had  resist- 
ed, afterwards  refused  to  acknowledge, 
the  sovereignty  of  England ;  finally, 
after  long  resistance,  thej  yielded  an  ap- 
parent submission,  cherishing  in  secret 
the  most  inveterate  enmity.      Hugh 
0*Niall  disturbed  the  reign  of  John 
with    frequent    insurrections.       Con 
O'NiaU,  who  married  a  sister  of  the 
Mghth    Earl    of     Rildare,    Tirlogh 
0*Niall,  and  Art  O'Niall,  successively 
through  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and 
Henry  VIII.,  waged  war    with  the 
lords  deputies.    (Don  Boccagh  O'Niall 
first  sought  and  received  a  confirma- 
tion of  his  title  from  the  British  go- 
Temment ;  he  was  made  a  knigl^t,  and 
for  several  years  continued  peaceable, 
and  professed  fidelity  to  the  British 
connexion :  afWwards  he   joined  in 
the  rebellion  of  his  kinsman   Silken 
Thomas;    and  being   thus  once    es- 
tranged from  loyal  influences,  it  be- 
came an  object  with  the  enemies  of 
King  Henry  VIII.  and  the  Reforma- 
tion, to  gain  his  alliance.     A  letter 
was  addressed  to  him  by  the  Bishop  of 
Metz  and  foreign  cardinals,  in  these 
singular  words : — 


"  My  Son  O'Niall,— Thou  and  thy 
fathers  were  ever  faithful  to  the  mother 
Church  of  Rome.  His  holiness,  Paul, 
the  present  pope,  and  his  council  of 
holy  fathers,  have  lately  found  an  an- 
cient prophecy  of  our  St.  Lazerianus,  an 
Irish  archbishop  of  Cashel.  It  saitb, 
that  the  Church  of  Rome  shall  surely 
fall  when  the  Catholic  faith  in  Ireland 
is  overthrown.  Therefore,  for  the 
glory  of  the  mother  church,  the  honor  of 
St.  Peter,  and  your  own  security,  sup- 
press heresy,  and  oppose  the  enemies  of 
his  holiness.  The  council  of  cardinals 
have,  therefore,  thought  it  right  to  ani- 
mate the  people  of  the  holy  island  in 
this  sacrea  cause,  being  assured,  that 
while  the  mother  chnrcn  hath  sons  like 
you,  she  shall  not  fall,  but  prevail  for 
ever,  in  some  degree  at  least,  in  Britain. 
We  commend  your  princely  person  to 
the  protection  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  of 
the  Vurgin,  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and 
all  the  host  of  heaven.     Amen." 

Con  for  some  years  continued  in 
hostility  with  various  success  ;  at  last, 
wearied  of  efforts  which  led  to  no  de- 
cisive result,  he  made  terms  with  the 
Lord  Deputy,  surrendered  his  estates 
to  Ring  Henry — received  from  him  the 
earldom  of  Tyrone,  and  a  grant  of  the 
country  of  Tyrone.  The  patent  li- 
mited the  earldom  to  him  for  life,  with 
remainder  to  his  son  Matthew.  The 
legitimacy  of  this  Matthew  was  denied, 
and  another  son,  Shane  O'Neill,  as- 
suming to  be  heir  of  the  estate,  by 
Irish  law,  though  by  the  patent  exclud- 
ed from  the  title,  engaged  in  war 
agunst  Matthew,  in  his  father's  life- 
time, and  put  him  to  death. 

Thus  commenced  the  career  of 
John,  better  known  by  his  Irish  name 
of  Shane  O'Neill,  the  great  leader 
of  the  disaffected  in  Ulster,  during 
the  earlier  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign, 
and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
dangerous  of  the  chiefs,  who  have  at 
any  time  rebelled  against  the  English 
supremacy. 

Possessed  of  prodigious  physical 
strength,  he  was  able  to  endure  any 
fatigue,  and  indulge  in  any  excess. 
His  mental  abilities,  naturally  consi- 
derable, were  little  indebted  to  educa- 
tion ;  but  he  had  those  natural  quali- 
ties which,  when  sharpened  by  exercise 
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and  intercourse  with  men  and  business* 
supply  the  defects  of  education,  and 
conduct  their  possessor,  if  not  with 
equal  honour,  often  with  greater  suc- 
cess, through  intricate  affairs — quick- 
ness of  apprehension*  foresight*  pru- 
dence* and  the  power  of  dissembling. 
Thus  fitted  for  the  stirring  scene  on 
which  he  was  to  act*  he  found  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  time  and  the  temper 
of  men*a  minds  admirably  adapted  for 
his  views  of  independence.  The  Eng- 
lish  language  and  laws  had  made  little 
progress  among  the  mass  beyond  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Dublin. 
The  Norman  and  Native  chiefs  were 
equally  unwilling  to  submit  to  any  yoke* 
or  to  be  guided  by  any  rule  except 
their  own  arbitrary  wills.  The  lower 
classes  rather  existed  than  lived ;  bar- 
barous* beyond  any  other  district  in 
Europe*  in  their  habits*  and  utterly 
unenlightened  by  any  knowledge  or  in- 
formation whatever*  more  than  was  re- 
quisite to  provide  their  miserable  sub- 
sistence from  day  to  day.  The  Refor- 
mation had  been  introduced  within  the 
English  pale*  and  under  the  preaching 
of  Browne*  Archbishop  of  Dublin*  and 
many  of  his  clergy  who  embraced  its 
doctrines*  had  made  some  progress  in 
Dublin*  and  to  such  extent  around  it 
as  the  English  language  was  spoken. 
Everywhere  else  the  ignorance  of  the 
peasantry  and  clergy,  and  their  natural 
hostility  to  any  system  that  came  from 
those  masters  against  whose  political 
predominance  they  were*  however  un- 
successfully, still  pertinaciously  strug- 
gling, opposed  insurmountable  obsta- 
cles to  Its  dissemination.  Erroneous 
views*  prevalent  at  that  period*  and 
shared  in  by  but  too  many  of  the  best 
and  ablest  statesmen*  of  the  duty  of 
the  state  to  proselytise*  and  use  even 
force*  if  necessary*  for  the  purpose* 
produced  measures  that  were  met  by 
obstinate  resistance  ;  and  the  intrigues 
of  foreign  ecclesiastics*  and  the  ambi- 
tion of  individual  chieftains*  perverted 
and  inflamed  the  antipathies  of  reli- 
gious discord. 

Of  these  materials  for  civil  war* 
Shane  O'Neill  took  that  advantage 
which  might  have  been  anticipated. 
While  engaging  in  an  extensive  con- 
federacy with  the  discontented  in  every 
part  of  the  island*  he  had  the  prudence 
to  veil  his  designs*  and  actually  pass 
over  to  London  to  pay  his  homage  to 
the  queen.     Thence  retiurned*  he  con- 


tinued steadily  to  strengthen  bis  own 
power*  and  awaited  only  the  favour- 
able moment  to  break  into  rebellioo. 
At  length  he  burst  upon  Armagh  with 
flame  and  swordt  and  advanced  south- 
ward as  far  as  Dundalk.  Receiving 
there  a  cheeky  he  returned  home*  only 
to  meet  new  enemies  in  the  neighbour- 
ing chieftains*  who  had  risen  against 
him*  and  took  advantage  of  his  re- 
treat to  press  him  on  every  side. 
Abandoned  by  his  old  allies*  conscious 
he  had  offended  Elizabeth  too  deeply 
and  too  repeatedly  to  be  again  for- 
given* he  sought  refuge  with  the  Scots 
who  had  established  themselves  in  An- 
trim* and  whom  he  had*  a  few  years 
previously*  assailed  with  his  whole 
force. 

A  drunken  quarrel*  eventuating  in 
an  armed  conflict*  between  bis  follow- 
ers and  a  party  of  the  Scots*  termi- 
nated at  once  his  life  and  his  intrigues. 
Piers*  an  English  captain*  who  not 
improbably  fomented  the  dissensbo* 
cut  off  the  head  of  the  deceased  chief* 
and  carried  it  to  the  Lord  Deputy  to 
Dublin.  His  headless  trunk  was  bu- 
ried near  Cushendun*  on  the  coast  of 
Antrim  ;  and  tradition  still  points  out 
the  grave  of  the  great  Shane  O'Neill  I 

On  the  death  of  Shane*  there  were 
two  claimants  for  his  power  and  posi- 
tion— Tvrlogh  O'Neill*  bis  uncle,  and 
Hugh  O'Neill*  son  of  Matthew*  who 
had  been  slain  by  Shane.  Tyrlogh 
claimed  to  be  the  O'Neill,  by  virtue  of 
the  Irish  laws*  and  also  on  account  of 
the  alleged  illegitimacy  of  Matthew ; 
Hugh  derived  his  claims  by  the  pa- 
tent from  the  crown*  which  limited 
the  estates  and  earldom*  on  the  death 
of  Con  O'Neill,  the  first  earl,  to  his 
son  Matthew  and  his  issue.  Eventually 
the  claims  of  Hugh  prevailed. 

Hugh  O'Neill  was  bred  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  his  first  occupation  was  in 
the  queen's  service*  as  captain  of  a 
troop  in  the  war  with  Desmond.  While 
engaged  on  that  service,  he  is  said  to 
have  attained  a  high  reputation  for 
military  talent.  He  was  at  all  times 
remarkable  for  dissimulation*  whether 
natural*  or  acquired  by  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed.  To 
this*  and  to  his  conciliating  address, 
and  flattery  used  unsparingly  and  dex- 
terously on  a  visit  to  Elizabeth*  was 
due  his  being  established  in  his  ances- 
tral possessions*  with  the  reservation 
merely  of  two  hundred  and  forty  acres 
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for  an  English  garrlnon.  The  Irish 
parliament,  at  the  same  time,  declared 
him  entitled  to  the  earldom  of  Tyrone, 
which  had  been  granted  to  his  grand- 
father. 

•  Much  controversy  has  taken  place 
between  historians  respecting  the  ori- 
gin and  causes  of  the  subsequent  ouar- 
rel  between  O'Neill  and  the  Eng- 
lish government.  Some  laj  the  blame 
on  him ;  others  on  the  lord  deputy ; 
and  Mr.  Wills  pretty  equally  on  both. 
O'Neill,  unquestionably,  had  within 
the  English  pale  a  bitter  enemy  in  Sir 
Henry  Bagnall.  He  had  carried  off 
and  married  the  sister  of  this  knight, 
and,  to  enable  him  to  do  so,  had  di- 
vorced his  own  wife.  And  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  conduct  of  O'Neill 
was  subject  to  misrepresentation  and 
Bu^icion,  generated  by  the  vindictive 
feelings  of  Bagnall.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, certain,  that  he  was  but  too  well 
mclined  to  seize  on  any  excuse  to 
shake  off  the  yoke ;  and  that  during 
all  the  period  at  which  he  made  the 
loudest  professions  of  fidelity  to  the 
government,  he  carried  on  secret  com- 
munications of  a  very  different  ten- 
dency with  the  insurgent  native  and 
Anglo-Hibernian  chiefs,  and  even  with 
the  King  of  Spain.  Some  of  his  in- 
surrectionary tendencies  were  certain- 
ly due  to  O'Donnell,  another  northern 
chieftain,  who  had  been  seized  by  Sir 
John  Perrott,  under  circumstances  of 
disgraceful  treachery,  and  who,  escap- 
ing from  imprisonment, fled  to  O'Neill, 
and  infused  into  the  north  his  own  ar- 
dent and  just  indignation.  O'Neill, 
indeed,  wrote  to  the  government  that 
he  would  persuade  O'Donnell  to  loy- 
alty, and  in  case  he  were  obstinate, 
serve  against  him  in  person ;  but  it 
was  ere  long  seen  that  the  principles 
of  his  guest  found  from  him  a  ready 
sympathy  and  support,  not  the  less 
dangerous  because  disguised.  Private 
orders  were  issued  to  Sir  Wm.  Rus- 
sell, tlie  then  deputy,  if  practicable,  to 
seize  O'Neill;  and  the  language  of 
the  court  became,  in  the  words  of 
Spenser—"  O'Neill,  though  lifted  by 
her  Migesty  Out  of  the  dust  to  that  he 
hath  now  wrought  himself  unto,  play- 
eth  like  the  frozen  snake."  Deeming 
boldness  the  best  defence,  he  suddenly 
appeared  in  Dublin,  confronted  his  ac- 
cusers, intimidated  the  viceroy,  and, 
before  orders  were  received  from  Eng- 
land, or  measures  were  sufficiently  pre- 


pared at  home  to  enable  his  arrest  with 
safety,  returned  again  to  his  own  coun- 
try, having,  by  his  courageous  conduct, 
disheartened  his  enemies,  and  infused 
new  vigour  into  his  allies  and  friends. 
As  soon  as  the  queen  received  infor- 
mation of  what  had  occurred,  she  ex- 
pressed, in  strong  terms,  her  displea- 
sure at  the  irresolution  of  the  council, 
and  the  error  they  had  committed  in 
permitting  so  dangerous  a  person  to 
escape ;  and,  perceiving  that  the  dar- 
ing of  O'Neill  gave  but  too  sure  indi- 
cations of  the  strength  he  had  acquir- 
ed, and  the  preparations  he  was  mak- 
ing, determined  to  check  the  growth 
of  his  influence,  and  anticipate  the  hos- 
tilities of  the  insurgent  party,  by  es- 
tablishing a  chain  of  fortresses,  well 
stored  and  garrisoned,  across  the 
North  of  Ireland,  O'  Neill  and  O'Don- 
nell, foreseeing  that  were  this  once  ac- 
complished, their  designs  could  never 
be  realised,  resolved,  if  possible,  to 
prevent  the  measure  being  effected, 
and  broke  into  open  war.  The  former 
suddenly  appeared,  with  a  large  force, 
on  the  Blackwater  at  Portmore,  where 
an  English  fort  curbed  the  surround- 
ing district,  stormed  and  seized  the 
fort,  expelled  the  garrison,  and  driving 
them  before  him,  advanced  through 
O'Reilly's  country  with  unresisted  suc- 
cess. O'Donnell  simultaneously  in- 
vaded Sligo,  and  devastated  a  vast  ex- 
tent of  country,  with  fire  And  sword, 
sparing  no  English  adherent.  The 
insurrection,  with  various  incidents^ 
and  with  considerable  intervals  of 
truce,  continued  for  a  lengthened  pe- 
riod without  any  definite  result.  A 
victory  of  considerable  importance  was 
at  length  gained  by  O'Neill  and  the 
confederates  near  Clontibret,  and  sub- 
sequently anothef  near  Portmore,  and 
lastly  one  attended  with  the  loss  of  fif- 
teen hundred  English  soldiers,  and 
thirteen  captains  (among  them  Sir 
Henry  Bagnall),  near  Armagh,  called 
by  some  the  battle  of  the  Yellow-ford> 
and  by  others  of  the  Blackwater. 

Contemporaneous  with  this  defeat, 
the  flame  of  rebellion  was  kindled  in 
the  south  by  James  Fitz Thomas,  known 
as  the  Sugan  Earl  of  Desmond ;  and 
the  historians  of  the  period  describe 
the  British  authority  as  shaken  to  its 
foundation.  *'  The  general  voice,*' 
says  Moryson,  "  was  of  Tyrone 
amongst  the  English  after  the  de- 
feat of  Blackwater,  as  of  Hannibal 
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among  the  Romans  after  the  defeat 
of  Cannae."  The  queen*  alarmed  by 
the  advancing  saceess  of  the  rebels* 
sent  over  her  favourite,  the  Earl  of 
Essex*  with  the  largest  and  best-ap- 
pointed force  ever  sent  to  Ireland, 
numbering  no  less  than  twenty  thou- 
sand foot,  and  two  thousand  horse. 
This  nobleman,  so  eminent  for  valor* 
generosity*  and  all  the  accomplish- 
ments of  his  station*  was  by  no  means* 
in  judgment  and  discretion*  equal  to 
his  other  attainments.  Vain  and  am- 
bitious* it  was  at  all  times  easy  for  de- 
signing persons  to  impose  on  his  open- 
hearth  nature*  and  make  use  of  his 
popular  talents  to  accomplish  their 
own  ends.  We  have  stated  that  the 
rebellion  had  broken  out  in  the  South* 
as  well  as  in  Ulster  ;  and  it  happened 
that  the  estates  of  the  nobles  and 
council  in  Dublin  lay  there.  They, 
therefore*  diverted  the  attention  of 
Essex  to  that  quarter*  and  induced  him 
to  lead  his  forces  where*  though  pre- 
datory incursions*  injurious*  no  doubt* 
to  their  properties*  were  to  be  appre- 
hended* no  constant*  or  really  danger- 
ous revolt*  was  likely  to  continue. 
O'Neill*  the  true  source  of  the  danger* 
left  unmolested,  increased  in  strength 
and  audacity ;  the  English  forces  were 
weakened  and  diminished  in  number 
by  disease*  and  by  being  divided  into 
garrisons;  and  at  lengUi  Essex  cop- 
sented  to  a  conference  with  O'Neill*  in 
which  that  wily  chief  appears  to  have 
dazzled  and  deceived  the  romantic  spi  • 
rit  of  the  earl.  The  conference  took 
place  at  the  ford  of  Ballyclinch*  O'Neill 
riding  into  the  water  to  his  saddle— 
Essex  remaining  on  horseback  on  the 
bimk.  It  was  at  this  conference  Essex 
is  said  to  have  made  the  well-known 
reply*  in  answer  to  O'Neill's  assertion 
of  grievances  on  the  score  of  religion — 
**  Hang  thee*  thou  carest  as  much  about 
religion  as  my  horse.** 

The  correspondence  at  this  time  be- 
tween Elizabeth  and  Essex  is  preserved* 
and  is  too  characteristic  of  the  time  to 
bo  omitted  :— 

«  TO  H£B  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

**  When  this  shall  come  to  your  ma- 
jesties hands,  I  know  not ;  but  whenso- 
ever it  hath  that  honour,  give  it  leave 
(I  humbly  beseech  your  majesty)  to  tell 
you,  that  having  now  passed  through 
the  provinces  of  Leinster  and  Munster, 
and  been  upon  the  frontire  of  Connaught 


(where  the  govemour  and  the  chiefe  of 
the  province  were  with  me),  I  dare  be- 
gin to  give  your  majesty  some  adver- 
tisement of  the  state  of  this  kingdome, 
not  as  before  by  heare-say,  but  as  I 
beheld  it  with  mine  owne  eyes.  The 
people  in  general  have  able  bodies  b/ 
nature,  and  have  gotten  by  custome 
ready  use  of  arms,  and  by  their  late 
successes  boldnes  to  fight  with  your 
majesties  troopes.  In  their  pride  they 
value  no  man  but  themselves,  in  their 
affections  they  love  nothing  but  idle- 
nesse  and  liccntionsnesse,  in  their  re- 
bellion they  have  no  other  end  but  to 
shake  off  the  yoake  of  obedience  to  your 
majesty,  and  to  root  out  all  remem- 
brance of  the  English  nation  in  this 
kingdome.  I  say  this  of  the  people  in 
gencrall ;  for  I  find  not  onely  theg^reater 
part  thus  affected,  but  it  is  a  gcnerall 
quarrell  of  the  Irish,  and  they  who  do 
not  professe  it*  are  either  so  rew  or  so 
false,  that  there  is  no  accompt  to  be 
made  of  them.  The  Irish  nobility  and 
lords  of  couotreys,  doe  not  onely  in  their 
hearts  affect  this  plausible  quarrell,  and 
are  divided  from  us  in  religion,  but  have 
an  especiall  quarrell  to  the  English  go- 
vernment, because  it  limitteth  and  tieth 
them,  who  ever  have  been  and  ever 
would  be  as  absolute  tyrants  as  any  are 
under  the  sunne.  The  townes  being  in- 
habited by  men  of  the  same  religion  and 
birth  as  the  rest,  are  so  carried  away 
with  the  love  of  gain,  that  for  it,  they 
will  furnish  the  rebels  with  all  things 
that  may  arme  them,  or  inable  them 
ac^ainst  the  state  or  against  themselves. 
The  wealth  of  the  kingdome,  which  con- 
sisteth  in  cattle,  oate-meale,  and  other 
victuals,  is  almost  all  in  the  rebels* 
hands,  who  in  every  province  till  my 
comming  have  been  masters  of  the  field. 
The  expectation  of  all  these  rebels  is 
verjr  present,  and  very  confident  that 
Spaine  will  either  so  mvade  your  ma- 
jesty that  you  shall  have  no  leisure  to 
prosecute  them  here,  or  so  succour 
them  that  they  will  ^et  most  of  the 
townes  into  their  hands,  ero  your  ma- 
jesty shall  relieve  or  reinforce  your 
army ;  so  that  now  if  your  majesty  re- 
solve to  subdue  these  rebels  by  force, 
they  are  so  many,  and  so  framed  to  be 
souldiers,  that  the  warre  of  force  will 
be  great,  costly,  and  long.  If  your  ma- 
jesty will  seeke  to  breake  them  by  fac- 
tions among  themselves,  they  arc  so 
courteous  and  mercenary  and  mnst  be 
purchased,  and  theirjesuits  and  prac- 
tising priests  must  bo  hunted  out  and 
taken  from  them,  which  now  doe  sodder 
them  80  fast  and  so  close  together.  If 
your  majesty  will  have  a  strong  party 
m  the  Irish  nobility,  and  make  use  of 
them,  you  must  hide  from  them  all  pur- 
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pose  of  establishing  English  government 
till  the  strength  of  the  Irish  be  so  bro- 
ken, that  they  shall  see  no  safetv  but 
in  jour  maiesties  protection.  Kyour 
majesty  will  be  assured  of  the  posses- 
sion of  your  townes,  and  keep  them  from 
snpplTmg  the  wants  of  the  rebels,  yon 
most  have  garrisons  brought  into  them, 
able  to  command  them,  and  make  it  a 
capital  offence  for  any  merchant  in  Ire- 
land to  trade  with  the  rebels,  or  buy  or 
sell  any  armes  or  munition  whatsoever. 
For  your  good  subjects  may  have  for 
their  money  out  of  your  majesties  store, 
that  which  shall  be  appointed  by  order, 
and  may  serve  for  their  necessary  de- 
fence ;  whereas  if  once  they  be  tradable, 
the  rebels  will  give  such  extreme  and 
excessive  prices,  that  they  will  never  be 
kept  from  them.  If  your  majesty  will 
secure  this  your  realme  from  the  danger 
of  invasion,  as  soone  as  those  which  di- 
rect and  mannage  your  majesties  intel- 
ligences, give  notice  of  the  preparations 
and  readinesse  of  the  enemy,  you  must 
be  as  well  armed  and  provided  for  your 
defence;  which  provision  consists  in 
having  forces  upon  the  coast  inrold  and 
trained;  in  having  magazines  of  vic- 
tuall  in  your  majesties  west  and  north- 
west parts  readv  to  bo  transported; 
and  in  having  shi^s  both  of  warre  and 
transportation,  which  may  carrv  and 
waft  them  both  upon  the  first  aflarum 
of  a  discent.  The  enroling  and  train- 
ing of  your  subjects,  is  no  charge  to 
your  majesties  owne  cofers ;  the  pro- 
viding of  magazines  will  never  be  any 
losse,  for  in  using  them  you  may  save  a 
Idngdome,  and  if  you  use  them  not  vou 
may  have  your  old  store  sold  (and  if  it 
be  well  handled)  to  your  majesties  pro- 
fit. The  arming  of  your  majesties  ships, 
when  yon  heare  your  enemy  armes  to 
the  sea,  b  agreeable  to  your  owne  pro- 
vident and  princely  courses,  and  to  the 
pollicv  of  aJl  princes  and  states  of  the 
world.  But  to  return  to  Ireland  againe, 
as  I  have  showed  your  majesty  the  dan- 
gers and  disadvantages,  which  your 
servants  and  ministers  here  shall  and 
doe  meet  withall,  in  this  great  work  of 
redeeming  this  kins^dome ;  so  I  will  now 
(as  well  as  I  can)  represent  to  your 
majesty  your  strength  and  advantages. 
First,  these  rebels  are  neither  able  to 
force  any  walled  towne,  castle,  or  house 
of  strength,  nor  to  keepe  any  that  they 
get,  so  that  while  your  majesty  keeps 
your  army  in  strength  and  vigor,  you 
are  undoubtedly  mistresse  of  all  townes 
and  holds  whatsoever ;  by  which  means 
(if  your  majesty  have  good  ministers) 
all  the  wealth  of  the  land  shall  be  drawn 
into  the  hands  of  your  subjects ;  your 
soldiers  in  the  winter  shall  be  easily 
lodged,  and   readily  supplied   of  any 


wants,  and  we  that  command  your  ma- 
jesties forces  may  make  the  warre  offen- 
sive and  defensive,  may  fight  and  be 
in  safety  as  occasion  is  offered.  Se^ 
condly,  your  majesties  horsemen  are  so 
incomparably  better  than  the  rebels, 
and  their  foot  are  so  unwilling  to  fight 
in  battle  or  grope  (howsoever  they  may 
be  desirous  to  skirmish  and  fight  loose), 
that  your  majesty  may  be  alwaies  mis- 
tresse of  the  champion  countries,  which 
are  the  best  parts  of  this  kingdome. 
Thirdly,  your  majesty  victualling  your 
army  out  of  England,  and  with  your 
garrisons  burning  and  spoyling  tho 
countrey  in  all  places,  shall  starve  the 
rebel  in  one  year,  because  no  place  else 
can  supply  them.  Fourthly,  since  no 
warre  can  bo  made  without  munition, 
and  this  munition  rebell  cannot  have  but 
from  Spaine,  Scotland,  or  your  own 
townes  here,  if  your  majesty  will  still 
continue  your  ships  and  pinaces  upon 
the  coast,  and  be  pleased  to  send  a 
printed  proclamation,  that  upon  paine 
of  death  no  merchant,  townes-man,  or 
other  subject,  doe  trafiicke  with  the  re- 
bell,  or  buy  or  sell  in  any  sort  munition 
or  armes,  I  doubt  not,  but  in  a  short 
time  I  shall  make  them  bankeront  of 
their  old  store,  and  I  hope  our  seamen 
will  keepe  them  from  receiving  any 
new.  Fifthly,  your  majesty  hath  a  ricn 
store  of  gallant  colonels,  captains,  and 
gentlemen  of  quality,  whose  example 
and  execution  is  of  more  use  than  all 
the  rest  of  your  troopes.  Whereas,  the 
men  of  best  qualitie  among  the  rebels, 
which  are  their  leaders  and  their  horse- 
men, dare  never  put  themselves  to  any 
hazard,  but  send  their  kerne  and  their 
hirelings  to  fight  with  your  majesties 
troopes ;  so  that  although  their  common 
soldiers  are  too  hard  for  our  new  men, 
yet  are  they  not  able  to  stand  before 
such  c^allant  men  as  will  charge  them. 
Sixthly,  your  majesties  commanders 
being  advised  and  exercised,  know  all 
advantages,  and  by  the  strength  of 
their  order,  will  in  all  great  fights  beate 
the  rebels ;  for  they  neither  march,  nor 
lodge,  nor  fight  in  order,  but  onely  by 
the  benefit  of  their  footmanship,  can 
come  on  and  ^o  off  at  their  pleasure, 
which  makes  them  attend  a  wnole  day, 
still  skirmishing,  and  never  engaging 
themselves ;  so  that  it  hath  been  ever 
the  fault  and  weaknese  of  your  majes- 
ties leaders,  wheresoever  you  have  re- 
ceived any  blow,  for  the  rebels  doe  but 
watch  and  attend  upon  all  grosse  over- 
sights. Now,  if  it  please  your  majesty 
to  compare  your  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages together,  you  shall  finde,  that 
though  these  rebels  are  more  in  number 
than  your  majesties  army,  and  have 
(though  I  doe  unwillingly  confesse  it) 
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better  bodies  and  perfeoter  use  of  tboir 
armes,  than  those  men  which  your  ma- 
jesty sends  over,  yet  vour  majesty,  com- 
manding the  walledf  townes,  holdes, 
and  champion  countries,  and  havine  a 
brave  nobility  and  gentry,  a  better  dis- 
cipline, and  stronger  order  than  they, 
and  such  meanes  to  keep  from  them 
the  maintenance  of  their  life,  and  to 
waste  the  couotrie  which  should  nourish 
them,  your  majestic  may  promise  your- 
selfe  that  this  action  will  (in  the  end) 
be  successful,  though  costlpr,  and  that 
your  victorie  will  be  certame,  though 
manv  of  us  your  honest  servants  must 
sacrifice  ourselves  in  the  quarrell,  and 
that  this  kingdome  will  be  reduced, 
though  it  will  ask  (besides  cost)  a  great 
deale  of  care,  industry,  and  time.  But 
why  doe  I  talke  of  victorie,  or  of  suc- 
ecsse?  Is  it  not  knowne  that  from 
England  I  receive  nothing  but  discom- 
forts and  soules  wounds?  Is  it  not 
spoken  in  the  army  that  your  majesties 
favour  is  diverted  from  me,  and  that 
already  you  doe  boad  ill  both  to  me  and 
it  ?  Is  It  not  beleeved  by  the  rebels, 
that  those  whom  you  favour  most  doe 
more  hate  me  out  of  faction,  then  out 
of  dutie  or  conscience  ?  Is  it  not  la- 
mented of  your  majesties  faithfullest 
subjects  both  there  and  here,  that  a 
Cobham,  or  a  Raleigh  (I  will  forbeare 
others  for  their  places' sake)  should  have 
such  credit  and  favour  with  your  ma- 
jesty, when  they  wish  the  ill  successe  of 
your  majesties  most  important  action, 
the  decay  of  your  greatest  strength,  and 
the  destruction  otyour  faithfullest  ser- 
vants. Yes,  yes,  I  see  both  my  owne 
destiny,  and  your  majesties  decree,  and 
doe  willingly  imbrace  the  one,  and  obey 
the  other.  Let  me  honestly  and  zea- 
lously end  a  wearisome  life,  let  others 
live  m  deceitful  and  inconsistent  plea- 
sure ;  let  me  beare  the  brunt  and  die 
meritoriously,  let  others  achive  and  fin- 
ish the  worke,  and  live  to  erect  trophies. 
But  my  prayer  shall  be,  that  when  my 
sovereigne  looseth  me,  her  array  may 
not  loose  courage,  or  this  kingdome 
want  phisicke,  or  her  dearest  selfe  misse 
Essex,  and  then  I  can  never  goe  in  a 
better  time,  nor  in  a  fairer  way.  Till 
then,  I  protest  before  God  and  his 
angels,  that  I  am  a  true  votarie,  that  is 
sequestered  from  all  things  but  my 
duty  and  my  charge:  I  performe  the 
uttermost  or  my  bodies,  mindes,  and 
fortunes  abilitie,  and  more  should,  but 
that  a  constant  care  and  labour  agrees 
not  with  my  inconsistent  health,  in  an 
unwholesome  and  uncertain  clymate. 
This  is  the  hand  of  him  that  did  live 
your  dearest,  and  your  majesties  faith- 
fullest servant, 

•«  Essex." 


<*  Elizabeth  Reoina— Bt  the  Queek. 
"Right  trusty  and  right  well  be- 
loved cosen  and  councellor,  and  trusty 
and  well  beloved,  we  greet  you  freli. 
Having  sufficiently  declared  unto  yon 
before  this  time,  how  little  the  manner 
of  your  proceedings  hath  answered 
either  our  direction  or  the  world's  ex- 

{)ectation;  and  finding  now  by  your 
etters,  by  Cuife,  a  course  more  strange, 
if  stranger  may  be,  we  are  doubtlul 
what  to  prescribe  you  at  any  time,  or 
what  to  build  upon  by  your  owne  writ- 
ings to  us  in  any  thing.  For  we  have 
clearly  discerned,  of  late,  that  you  have 
ever  to  this  bower  possessed  us  with  ex- 
pectations that  you  would  proceede  as 
we  directed  you  ;  but  your  actions  show 
alwaies  the  contrary,  though  carried  in 
such  sort  as  you  were  sure  we  had  no 
time  to  countermand  them. 

*^  Before  your  departure  no  man's 
counsell  was  held  sound  which  per- 
swaded  not  presently  the  maine  prose- 
cution in  Ulster — all  was  nothing  with- 
out that,  and  nothing  was  too  much  for 
that.  This  drew  on  the  sudden  trans- 
portation of  so  many  thousands  to  be 
carried  over  with  you,  as  wh^i  you  ar- 
rived we  were  charged  with  more  than 
the  listc,  or  which  wee  resolved  to  the 
number  of  three  hundred  horse ;  also 
the  thousand,  which  were  onely  to  be  in 
pay  during  the  service  in  Ulster,  have 
been  put  in  charge  ever  since  the  first 
journey.  The  pretence  of  which  voyage 
appeareth  by  your  letters,  was  to  doe 
some  present  service  in  the  interim, 
whilst  the  season  grew  more  commo- 
dious for  the  maine  prosecution,  for  the 
which  purpose  you  aid  importune,  with 
great  earnestnesse,  that  all  manner  of 
provisions  might  be  hastened  to  Dublin 
against  your  return. 

"  Of  this  resolution  to  deferre  your 
going  into  Ulster,  you  may  well  thinke 
that  we  would  have  made  you  stay,  if 
you  had  given  us  more  time,  or  if  we 
could  have  imagined  by  the  contents  of 
your  own  writings  that  you  would  have 
spent  nine  weeks  abroad.  At  your  re- 
turne,  when  a  third  part  of  July  was 
past,  and  that  you  had  understood  our 
mislike  of  your  former  course,  and 
making  your  excuse  of  undertaking  it 
onely  in  respect  of  your  conformitie  to 
the  councirs  opinion,  with  great  protes- 
tations of  haste  into  the  north,  we  re- 
ceived another  letter  of  new  reasons  to 
suspend  that  journey  yet  a  while,  and 
to  draw  the  army  into  Ophalia;  the 
fruit  whereof  was  no  other  at  your  com- 
ming  home,  but  more  relations  of  far- 
ther miseries  of  your  army,  and  greater 
difiicuities  to  performe  the  Ulster  warre. 
Then  followed  from  you  and  the  coon- 
sell  a  new  demand  of  two  thousand  men, 
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to  whicb  if  we  wonid  assent,  you  would 
speedUy  undertake  what  we  had  so 
often  commanded.  When  that  was 
granted,  and  your  going  onward  pro- 
mised by  divers  letters,  we  received  by 
this  bearer  now  fresh  advertisement, 
that  all  you  can  doe  is  to  goe  to  the 
frontier,  and  that  you  have  provided 
onely  for  twentie  daies'  victuals.  In 
which  kind  of  proceeding  wee  must  deale 
plainly  with  you  and  that  counsel!,  that 
It  were  more  proper  for  them  to  leave 
troubling  themselves  with  instructing 
us,  by  what  rules  our  power  and  their 
obedience  are  limited,  and  to  bethink 
them  if  the  courses  have  bin  onely  de- 
rived from  their  counscUs,  how  to  an- 
swere  this  part  of  theirs,  to  traine  us 
into  a  new  expence  for  one  end,  and  to 
employ  it  upon  another ;  to  which  wee 
could  never  have  assented,  if  wee  could 
have  suspected  it  would  have  been  un- 
dertaken before  we  heard  it  was  in  ac- 
tion. And  therefore  wee  doe  wonder 
how  it  can  be  answered,  seeing  your 
attempt  is  not  in  the  capitall  traytor's 
countrey,  that  you  have  increased  our 
list.  But  it  is  true,  as  wee  have  often 
said,  that  wee  are  drawne  on  to  expence 
by  little  and  little,  and  by  protestations 
of  great  resolutions  in  generalities,  till 
they  come  to  particular  execution :  of 
all  which  courses,  whosoever  shall  ex- 
amine any  of  the  arguments  used  for 
excuse,  shall  6nde  that  your  owne  pro- 
ceedings beget  the  difficulties,  and  that 
no  just  causes  doe  breed  the  alteration. 
If  lack  of  numbers,  if  sicknesse  of  the 
army,  be  the  causes,  why  was  not  the 
action  undertaken  when  the  army  was 
in  a  better  state  ?  If  winters  approach, 
why  were  the  summer  months  of  July 
and  August  lost  ?  If  the  spring  was 
too  severe,  and  the  summer  that  follow- 
ed otherwise  spent — if  the  harvest  that 
succeeded  was  so  neglected,  as  nothing 
hath  beene  done,  then  surely  must  we 
conclude  that  none  of  the  foure  Quarters 
of  the  yeere  will  be  in  season  for  you 
and  that  counsell  to  agree  of  Tyrone's 
prosecution,  for  which  all  our  charge 
was  intended.  Further,  we  require  you 
to  consider  whether  we  have  not  great 
cause  to  thinke  that  the  purpose  is  not 
to  end  the  warre,  when  yourself  have 
so  often  told  us,  that  all  the  petty  un- 
dertakings in  Leinster,  Munster,  and 
Connaugnt,  are  but  loss  of  time,  con- 
sumption of  treasure,  and  waste  of  our 
people,  until  Tyrone  himself  be  first 
beaten,  on  whom  the  rest  depend.  Doe 
you  not  see  that  he  maketh  the  warre 
with  u»  hi  all  parts  by  his  ministers 
secondine  all  places  where  any  attempts 
be  offered  ?  Who  doth  not  see  that,  if 
this  course  be  continued,  thewarres  are 
like  to  spend  us  and  our  kingdome  be- 


yond all  moderation,  as  well  as  the  re- 

Eort  of  the  successe  in  all  parts  hath 
lemished  our  honour,  and  encouraged 
others  to  no  small  proportion.  We 
know  you  cannot  so  much  fayle  in  judg- 
ment as  not  to  understand  that  all  the 
world  seeth  how  time  is  dallied,  thon^h 
you  think  the  allowance  of  that  counsell, 
whose  subscriptions  are  your  echoes, 
should  serve  and  satisfie  us.  How  would 
you  have  derided  any  man  else  that 
should  have  followed  your  steps  ?  How 
often  have  you  told  us,  that  others 
which  preceded  you  had  no  intent  to 
end  the  warre?  How  often  have  you 
resolved  us,  that  untill  Loughfoyle  and 
Ballishannin  were  planted,  there  could 
be  no  hope  of  doing  service  upon  the 
capitall  rebels?  We  must,  therefore, 
let  you  know,  that  as  it  cannot  be  igno- 
rance, so  it  cannot  be  want  of  meanes, 
for  you  had  your  asking — you  had  choice 
of  times — you  had  power  and  authority 
more  ample  than  ever  any  had,  or  ever 
shall  have.  It  may  well  be  judged  with 
how  little  contentment  wee  search  out 
this  and  other  errors ;  for  who  doth 
willingly  seeke  for  that  which  they  are 
so  loth  to  find — ^but  how  should  that  be 
hidden  which  is  so  palpable?  And, 
therefore,  to  leave  that  which  is  past, 
and  that  you  may  prepare  to  remedy 
matters  of  weight  hereafter,  rather  than 
to  fill  your  papers  with  many  imperti- 
nent arguments,  being  in  your  generall 
letters,  savouring  still,  in  many  points, 
of  humours  that  concerne  the  private 
of  you  ourlord-liefetenant,  wee  doe  tell 
you  plainly,  that  are  of  that  counsell, 
that  we  wonder  at  your  indiscretion,  to 
subscribe  to  letters  which  concerne  our 
publike  service  when  they  are  mixed 
with  any  man's  private,  and  directed  to 
our  counsell  table,  which  is  not  to  han- 
dle things  of  small  importance. 

"  To  conclude,  if  you  will  say  though 
the  army  be  in  list  twentie  thousand, 
that  you  have  them  not,  we  answere 
then  to  our  treasurer,  that  we  are  ill 
served ;  and  that  there  need  not  so  fre- 
quent demands  of  full  pay.  If  you  will 
say  the  muster-master  is  to  blame,  we 
much  muse  then  why  he  is  not  punished, 
though  say  we  mignt  to  you  our  gene- 
rall, that  all  defects  by  ministers,  yea 
though  in  never  so  remote  earrisons, 
have  been  affirmed  to  us,  to  deserve  to 
be  imputed  to  the  want  of  care  of  the 
generall.  For  the  small  proportion  you 
say  you  carry  with  you  of  three  thou- 
sand five  hundred  foot,  when  lately  we 
augmented  you  two  thousand  more,  it 
is  to  us  past  comprehension,  except  it 
be  that  you  have  left  still  too  great 
numbers  in  unnecessary  garrisons, 
which  doe  increase  our  charge,  and  di- 
minish your  army,  which  we  command 
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you  to  reform,  especially  since  you,  by 
your  continual  reports  of  the  state  of 
every  province,  describe  them  all  to  be 
in  worse  condition  than  ever  they  were 
before  you  set  foote  in  that  kingdome. 
So  that  whosoever  shall  write  the  story 
of  this  yeere's  action,  must  say  that  we 
were  at  great  charges  to  hazard  our 
kingdome,  and  you  have  taken  great 
paines  to  prepare  for  many  purposes 
which  perish  without  understanding. 
And  therefore,  because  we  see  now  by 
your  own  words,  that  the  hope  is  spent 
of  this  yeere's  service  upon  Tyrone  and 
O'Donell,  we  doe  command  you  and 
our  counsel]  to  fall  into  present  delibe- 
ration, and  thereupon  to  send  us  over 
in  writing  a  true  declaration  of  the  state 
to  which  you  have  brought  our  king- 
dome,  and  what  be  the  eflTects  which 
this  journey  hath  produced,  and  why 
these  garrisons  which  you  will  plant 
farre  within  the  land  in  Brenny  and 
Monaghan,  as  others,  whereof  we  have 
written,  shall  have  the  same  difficul- 
ties. 

"  Secondly,  we  looke  to  hear  from  you 
and  them  jomtly,  how  you  think  the  re- 
mainder of  this  year  shall  be  employed ; 
in  what  kind  of  warre,  and  where,  and 
in  what  numbers ;  which  being  done, 
and  sent  us  hither  in  writing  with  all 
expedition,  you  shall  then  understand 
our  pleasure  in  all  things  fit  for  our  ser- 
vice ;  until  which  time  we  command  you 
to  be  very  careful  to  meet  with  all  in- 
conveniences that  may  arise  in  that 
kingdome  where  the  ill-affected  will 
grow  insolent  upon  our  ill  succosse, 
and  our  good  subjects  grow  desperate 
when  they  see  the  best  of  our  preserv- 
ing them. 

"  We  have  scene  a  writing,  in  forme 
of  a  cartel,  full  of  challenges  that  are 
impertinent,  and  of  comparisons  that 
are  needless,  such  as  hath  not  been  be- 
fore this  time  presented  to  a  state,  ex- 
cept it  be  done  now  to  terrify  all  men 
from  censuring  your  proceedings.  Had 
it  not  bin  enough  to  have  sent  us  the 
testimony  of  the  oounsell,  but  that  you 
must  call  so  many  of  those  that  are  of 
slender  experience,  and  none  of  our 
counsell  to  such  a  form  of  subscription. 
Surely  howsoever  you  may  have  war- 
ranted them,  wee  doubt  not  but  to  let 
them  know  what  belongs  to  us,  to  you, 
and  to  themselves.  And  thus  expect- 
ing your  answere  wee  ende,  at  our  ma- 
nor of  Nonsuch,  the  fourteenth  of  Sep- 
tember, in  the  one-and-fortieth  yeere  of 
our  raigne,  1559."* 

The  Queen's  anger  being  thus  dis- 


played, and  the  difficuUies  of  the  Irish 
government  increasing,  Essex  resigned 
and  returned  to  England,  there  to 
meet  the  tragic  termination  of  his 
eventful  career,  known  to  every  reader 
of  history.  ;• 

Essex  was  succeeded  by  Chltljf 
Blount,  Lord  Mountjoy,  one  of  the 
ablest  commanders  of  the  reign  of  Eli- 
zabeth, and,  as  events  afterwards  prov- 
ed, not  less  able  in  the  council.  O'Neill, 
during  the  interregnum  that  followed 
Essex's  return,  had  strengthened  him- 
self by  alliance  with  the  Spaniards,  and 
had  largely  increased,  and  effectively 
disciplined  hb  forces.  He  was  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  money  from  Spain, 
and  the  zeal  and  confidence  of  himself 
and  his  followers  were  elevated  by  the 
favour  of  the  Pope,  who  had  sent  a 
phcenix-plume  to  him,  as  the  champion 
of  the  faith. 

To  record  the  various  incidents  of  the 
struggle  which  ensued,  would  occupy 
a  greater  space  than  we  can  afford : 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  for  two  years 
it  continued  ;  and  that,  notwithstand- 
ing Spanish  aid,  to  the  number  of 
four  thousand  men,  the  conduct,  valour 
and  perseverance  of  Mountjoy,  were 
eventually  rewarded  by  the  complete 
defeat  of  the  Irish  at  Kinsale,  the  ca- 
pitulation  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
complete  subjugation  of  the  whole  is- 
land. O'Neill  himself,  the  last  to  yield, 
at  length  submitted — renounced  the 
name  and  privileges  of  an  Irish  chief- 
tain— accepted  from  the  crown  a  new 
grant  by  letters  patent  of  a  part  of  his 
old  territories — and  allowed  the  county 
of  Tyrone  to  become  **  shire-ground," 
in  which  English  judges,  and  sheriff, 
and  juries,  might  thenceforth  adminis- 
ter and  execute  justice. 

The  Queen  died  almost  immediately 
after  the  treaty  with  O'Neill :  it  was 
confirmed  by  James,  and,  for  a  short 
time,  O'Neill  lived  in  apparent  cor« 
diality  with  the  English  government. 
Rumours,  then,  began  again  to  spread 
of  northern  rebellion;  stories  were 
whispered  that  the  veteran  chief  would 
not  be  inactive  ;  and  the  privy  coon- 
cillors  in  Dublin  were  deliberating  on 
striking  some  decisive  blow,  to  crush 
the  disaffection  spreading  through  Ul- 
ster. In  the  midst  of  their  discussions 
and  preparations,  O'Neill  and  Rode- 
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rick  O'Donnell,  Lord  of  Tyrconnell, 
both  fled  to  the  CoDtioent,  whether  to 
seek  foreign  aid,  or  to  escape  the  ma- 
lice of  their  enemies,  is  not  very  clearly 
ascertained.  Be  this  as  it  may,  from 
the  Continent  they  never  returned,  and 
tllff  iuture  destiny  of  O'Neill  is  involv- 
ed Tn  uncertainty.  The  more  gene- 
rally received  account  represents  him 
as  dying  in  Rome,  at  the  age  of  eighty, 
and  assigns  to  the  same  place  the  graves 
of  his  two  sons,  and  of  0*Donneli. 

Of  the  same  era  with  the  chieftain 
whose  fortunes  we  have  just  recorded, 
united  to  him  by  sympathy  of  senti- 
timent,  and  the  companion  of  the  most 
important  portion  of  his  career,  was 
IIi/GH  Roe  O'DoNNELL.  The  house  of 
0*Donnell  was  only  less  celebrated  and 
powerful  than  that  of  O'Neill.  Hugh 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Hugh  O'Don- 
nel],chief  of  Tirconnell,  and  succeeding 
early  to  an  inheritance  of  vast  power 
and  extent,  it  became  an  object  to 
every  party  to  secure  his  adhesion. 
His  fosterage,  that  strange  custom  of  the 
Irish  which,  separating  the  child  from 
the  parent,  entrusted  the  direction  of 
the  first  years  to  a  stranger,  had  been 
passed  with  Cahir  0*Dogherty,  a  chief 
connected  with  O'Neill.  Knowing  the 
position  this  youth  would  fill,  and  hear- 
ing fresh  stories  every  day  of  his 
youthful  popularity.  Sir  John  Perrott 
and  his  council  formed  a  design,  as  in- 
famous and  as  Extraordinary  as  any  in 
history,  to  seize  him  while  yet  a  lad ; 
and  a  ship  laden  with  sack,  of  which 
the  Irish  were  extravagantly  fond,  was 
sent  to  Lough  Swilly.  Thither  flocked 
the  neighbouring  chiefs  and  people,  and 
among- these  Hugh.  Unsuspecting  any 
des^,  he  and  his  friends  went  on 
board;  were  at  once  seized;  the  vessel 
stood  out  to  sea,  reached  Dublin,  and 
delivered  Hugh  to  the  council.  He 
was  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  and  for 
three  years  held  fast  in  prison.  At 
length,  in  company  with  Henry  and 
Art  O'Neill,  sons  of  Shane,  who  had 
also,  on  another  occasion,  been  seized, 
he  escaped  from  his  gaolers,  eluded 
their  pursuit,  and,  after  three  days  of 
unparalelled  suffering  from  the  most 
inclement  weather,  during  which  Art 
O'Neill  perished,  arrived,with  scarcely 
life  remaining,  at  Glendalough,  the 
fastness  of  the  O' Byrnes,  then  in  al- 
liance with  O'Neill.  By  their  aid,  and 
under  tbeguidance  of  a  confidential  ser- 
vant of  O'Neill,  he  contrived  to  elude 
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the  vigilance  of  the  English  garrisons, 
and  crossing  the  Liffey  at  a  ford  above 
Dublin,  passed  through  Meath  and 
Louth,  and  so  on  to  Dungannon, 
where  Hugh  O'Neill  himself,  in  person, 
received  him. 

To  relate  the  career  of  O'Donnell, 
down  to  the  period  of  the  defeat  of 
the  Spaniards,  at  Kinsale,  were  but 
to  repeat  the  story  of  O'Neill.  After 
that  fatal  blow  to  the  rebel  struggle, 
he  appears  to  have  abandoned  the  hope 
of  prolonging  the  contest  with  such 
troops  as  he  and  O'Neill  could  then 
bring  into  the  field  :  and,  accordingly, 
he  embarked  with  Don  Juan  and  the 
Spaniards  for  Spain.  He  was  kindly 
received  by  Philip,  and  promised  ample 
assistance  of  men  and  money ;  but, 
after  waiting  nine  months  at  Corunna, 
in  expectation  that  the  king  would 
fulfil  bis  promise,  his  impatient  spirit 
could  rest  no  longer,  and  he  started 
for  Valladolid,  where  the  king  then 
was.  On  the  journey,  he  was  seized 
with  a  fever,  of  which  he  died,  the 
10th  of  September,  1602,  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-nine  years,  leaving  be- 
hmd  him  a  reputation  for  valour, 
military  talent,  and  political  foresight, 
second  only  to  O'Neill — and  for  inde- 
pendence, disinterested  and  straight- 
forward truthfulness  of  conduct,  in- 
comparably the  first  of  his  country- 
men. 

Of  the  queen's  captains  opposed  to 
these  chiefs,  the  most  celebrated,  and 
the  most  successful,  was  Charles 
Blount,  Lord  Mountjoy.  To  the 
energy,  prudence,  military  skill,  and 
determination  of  character  of  this 
general,  more  than  to  any  other  cause, 
the  complete  extension  of  the  dominion 
of  England  over  this  island  may  be 
ascribed.  He  was  of  noble  birth,  be- 
ing the  second  son  of  Lord  Mountjoy ; 
was  originally  intended  for  the  bar ; 
and  had  studied  at  Oxford,  with  the 
highest  distinction.  A  singular  in- 
stance of  his  early  aspiring  and  self- 
confidence  is  narrated  by  Moryson : 
«  While  yet  a  child,  his  parents  having 
had  his  picture  taken,  he  insisted  on 
being  drawn  with  a  trowel  in  his  hand, 
and  the  motto,  '  Ad  re-edificandam 
antiquam  domum*  "  In  1594,  his  elder 
brother  died,  and  he  succeeded  to  an 
inheritance,  embarrassed  by  the  folly 
of  three  generations.  His  grandfather 
had  accompanied  Henry  VIII.  to  the 
Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  and  shared 
2t 
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in  all  the  extravagance  of  his  reign ; 
whatever  property  survived  his  expen- 
diture had  been  either  lost  by  the 
neglect  of  a  father,  who,  indulging 
the  expensive  dreams  of  alchemy,  had 
no  leisure  to  bestow  on  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life — or  dissipated  by  the 
profligate  career  of  a  brother,  who« 
in  a  few  years,  effectually  ran  through 
his  life  and  his  means.  Aspiring, 
taught  in  the  discipline  of  adverse 
fortune,  self-denial,  and  study,  Lord 
Mountjoy  became  the  architect  of  his 
own  greatness.  In  his  domestic  affairs 
unhappy — for  his  ardent  attachment  to 
the  daughter  of  Essex  had  been  re- 
jected by  her  father,  and  the  lady 
coerced  to  marry  Lord  Rich — his 
whole  mind  was  bent  on  action.  Spar- 
ing in  his  confidence,  reserved,  self- 
relying  and  self-possessed,  slow  of 
anger,  and  determined  in  his  pur- 
pose, be  steered  his  way  successfully 
through  the  currents  of  faction  and 
intrigue,  and  over  the  obstacles  of  a 
narrow  fortune,  and  unprosperous  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  having  at  length  ob- 
tained in  Ireland  an  adequate  field  for 
the  exercise  of  his  great  qualities, 
acquired  an  eminence  of  fame  and 
station,  inferior  to  no  general  or  states- 
roan  of  the  age.  James,  among  whose 
faults  illiberaiity  in  rewarding  those 
who  served  him  cannot  be  reckoned, 
created  him  Earl  of  Devonshire,  and 
bestowed  on  him  a  considerable  grant 
of  lands. 

After  his  return  from  Ireland,  he, 
unfortunately  for  his  own  fame  and 
her  honor,  met  Lady  Rich,  the  object 
of  his  early  affection.  Her  divorce 
from  Lord  Rich  ensued,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  her  marriage  with  Mount- 
joy.  Their  youthful  attachment,  the 
unjustifiable  cruelty  of  Lord  Essex  in 
severing  them,  and,  if  we  credit  the 
annalists,  much  to  condemn  in  Lord 
Rich's  own  conduct,   unquestionably 


soften  the  culpability  of  this  error,  but 
cannot  wholly  excuse  it,  or  remove 
the  shade  it  throws  on  Mountjoy 's 
character  and  reputation — a  character 
and  reputation  otherwise  of  unble- 
mbhed  lustre. 

On  the  stormy  period  of  which  we 
have  treated,  one  only  name  of  those 
connected  in  any  degree  with  Ire- 
land, sheds  the  soft  and  humanizing 
light  of  literature  —  the  name  of 
Spenser.  At  Kilcoleman,  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  his  great  poem  was 
penned  ;  and  from  the  beautiful  coun- 
try which  surrounded  his  dwelling  he 
derived  no  little  of  its  scenery.  It 
was  there,  too,  that  Raleigh  paid  him 
that  visit,  which  has  been  celebrated 
in  his  own  immortal  verse,  where  the 
earlier  books  of  the  "  Faery  Queen" 
were  read,  and  the  praises  of  his  guest 
stimulated  its  completion.  That  meet- 
ing would,  indeed,  be  a  scene  and 
subject  for  Mr.  Landor's  next  ima- 
ginary conversation.  The  two  worlds 
of  reality  and  of  imagination,  of  action 
and  of  contemplation,  rise  in  their 
whole  extent  before  us,  as  we  pro- 
nounce the  names  of  the  discoverer  of 
Virginia  and  the  author  of  the  "  Faery 
Queen."  Kindred  in  their  genius, 
kindred  in  their  fates^ — what  did  they 
not  accomplish?  The  hero,  from 
whose  energy  the  spirit  of  British 
enterprise  received  the  impulse  which 
has  extended  its  supremacy  to  the 
remotest  extremities  of  the  globe  ;  the 
poet,  whose  genius  gave  the  first  in- 
spiration to  a  literature  the  noblest  in 
the  world.  What,  too,  did  they  not 
suffer?  Raleigh  perishing  on  the 
scaffold,  after  years  of  imprisonment, 
the  victim  of  <;alumny  and  injustice  ; 
Spenser  terminating  a  life  which  ex- 
perienced every  variety  of  human 
vicissitudes,  by  a  death  of  want  and 
sorrow. 
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Come  hither,  gentle  sister. 

And  raise  me  in  the  bed'; 
Now  place  yourself  behind  me. 

And  press  this  weary  head  ; 
For  I  have  much  to  tell  you. 

When  all  are  fast  asleep — 
You  need  not  be  alarmed 

Though  I  should  wildly  weep. 


There  now,  Tm  nicely  settled. 

And  we  are  all  done. 
With  nothing  to  distress  us 

But  the  wintry  wind's  sad  moan. 
And  the  flickering  of  that  toper, 

Where  a  winding-sheet  I  see — 
Ah !  death,  that  comes  too  soon  to  some. 
Brings  happiness  to  me. 


Fve  placed  me,  dearest  sister. 

That  you  may  not  mark  my  face  ; 
And  yet  the  tale  1  have  to  tell 

Knows  nothing  of  disgrace. 
But  weeks  have  grown  to  months,  dear. 

And  months  have  swelled  to  years, 
Since  first  I  had  within  my  heart 

This  fountain  of  sad  tears. 


Do  you  remember,  darling. 

An  eve  in  leafy  June  ? 
The  sun  had  set  in  crimson  light. 

And  gently  rose  the  moon. 
We  wandered  by  the  river's  side — 

Henry  our  friend  was  there  ; 
You  surely  must  remember  it. 

That  sunset  was  so  fair. 


v. 

Your  heart  is  wildly  beating — 

I  feel  each  heavy  throb  1 
Oh !  lay  me  on  the  pillow — 

ril  give  back  sob  for  sob  I 
I  long  thought  that  he  loved  me — 

That  eve  I  heard  him  say 
That  you  were  all  the  world  to  him- 

Oh  I  turn  not  thus  away. 
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v/. 
But  let  me  tell  you  all,  dear. 

Whilst  life  and  strength  remain.. 
I  know  he  is  returning  • 

To  visit  you  again  ; 
I  pray  for  happiness  to  hoth — 

But  would  that  I  were  dead. 
And  hiid  in  shrouded  slumher 

In  the  churchyard's  quiet  hed  I 

VII. 

Oh !  promise  me,  that  to  my  grave 

You  will  together  come. 
And  shed  a  tear  of  pity 

O'er  her  who  has  gone  home ; 
Then  look  up  to  the  heavens 

And  remember  I'm  in  bliss. 
Where  in  a  few  short  years  you  both 

Shall  share  my  happiness. 

VIII, 

Then  do  not  grieve  that  I  am  called 

To  leave  this  earthly  scene  ,• 
You  know  I  shall  be  happier 

Than  ever  I  have  been. 
My  health  has  been  but  weak,  at  best. 

For  many  a  weary  day. 
And  you  have  been  so  kind  to  me 

I  love  you  fervently. 


Now,  fare  thee  well,  sweet  sister  ! 

The  dawn  is  cold  and  grey^- 
Oh  I  ope  that  gloomy  casement 

That  my  soul  may  pass  away. 
The  cocks  are  crowing  loudly 

The  world  begins  to  wake 

Oh  I  take  me  to  your  bosom, 

I  knew  my  heart  would  break ! 

Aeion. 
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tHE   TRIALS  FOR  HIGH  TREASON. 


The  trials  for  high  treason  have  just 
dosed—the  special  commission  at 
Clonmel  has  been  adjourned  to  the 
5th  of  December,  at  which  time,  if  it 
be  resumed,  it  will  be  but  for  the 
trial  of  some  few  misguided  countrv- 
men  who  were  taken  in  arms  in  tne 
late  abortive  insurrection.  The  ad- 
vanced period  of  the  month  at  which 
these  proceedings  terminated^  leaves 
us  no  time  for  entering  on  Uie  vast 
field  of  commentary  which  the  trials 
themselves,  the  incidents  connected 
with  them,  and  the  traitorous  purposes 
which  they  disclosed^  would  naturally 
present  to  us.  In  a  very  few  hours 
these  pages  must  be  in  the  press,  and 
we  can  only  avail  ourselves  of  the 
present  opportunity  to  glance  at  some 
few  of  the  most  prominent  considera- 
tions which  these  all-important  pro- 
codings  suggest. 

In  t£e  first  place,  then,  we  cannot 
but  express  o\ir. heartfelt  satisfaction, 
and  in  this  we  are  convinced  that  we 
have  the  concurrence  of  every  risht- 
minded  and  loyal  subject  of  the  realm, 
that  these  trials  have  resulted  in  the 
entire  vindication  of  the  law.  The  lan- 
guage of  defiance  is  heard  no  longer ; 
earnest  entreaty  and  respectful  sup- 
plication is  now  substituted  in  the 
place  of  insolent  and  audacious  me- 
nace. But  a  few  months  ago,  one  of 
the  rebel  leaders  wrote  thus  to  her 
Majesty's  representative  in  this  coun- 
try:- 

«*  Whichever  field  of  battle  you  pre- 
fer— ^the  Queen's  Bench,  or  the  streets 
and  fields ;  whichsoever  weapon — pack- 
ed paries  or  whetted  sabres  ;  1  trust,  I 
beheve,  you  will  now  be  stoutly  met. 
One  party  or  the  other  must  absolutely 
yield:  you  must  put  us  down,  or  we 
will  put  you  down." 

This  was  the  langu^e  of  Mr.  Mitchel 
in  March  last,  and  he  is  now  under- 
going the  well-merited  penalty  for  his 
crimes  in  Bermuda — the  leaders  with 
whom  he  was  associated  are  lying  un- 
der the  heaviest  sentence  of  that  law 
which  was  so  defied,  and  the  followers 
who  were  goaded  on  by  their  vile 
counsel  to  array  themselves  for  battle. 


in  the  city  or  in  the  field,  have  been 
utterly  broken  up ;  and  this,  thank 
God,  with  but  comparatively  little 
amount  of  human  sunering,  not  more 
than  about  twenty  of  the  unhappy 
peasantry  having  to  lay  the  loss  of 
their  lives  to  this  wicked  attempt  at 
insurrection,  and  some  few  hundreds 
undergoing  a  temporary  imprisonment 
under  the  extraordinary  powers  with 
which  it  became  necessary  to  invest 
the  Lord  Lieutenant.  From  our  hearts 
we  rejoice  at  this  result,  and  feel  it  to 
be  matter  of  most  devout  gratitude. 
We  feel  that  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
horrors  with  which  Europe  has  been 
devastated — the  carnage  which  has 
polluted  her  fairest  cities — ^the  savage 
barbarity  which  has  deformed  her  po- 
pulation— the  bankruptcy  and  ruin 
which  has  invaded  every  class — and 
all  the  wild  commotion  and  unbridled 
passion  which  universal  anarchy  has 
diffused,  these  countries  have  been 
preserved,  we  may  say,  unscathed, 
and  that  we  have  got  a  fresh  assu- 
rance of  a  long  continuance  of  that 
well-regulated  liberty  which  no  other 
country  of  the  world  enjoys  in  so 
great  a  degree,  and  which  no  other 
state  of  things  could  so  effectually 
secure  to  us. 

We  cannot  but  feel  that  it  is  among 
the  very  worst  consequences  of  party 
connexions  that  some  persons  are 
found  almost  to  lament  the  issue  of 
these  trials,  because  they  have  been 
conducted  by  a  Whig  government. 
A  more  melancholy  feature  in  the  his- 
tory of  faction  could  not  well  be  dis- 
closed. We  will  not  be  suspected  of 
any  partiality  towards  the  present  mi- 
nistiy,  whose  tampering  with  sedition 
and  truckling  to  intimidation  we  have 
never  ceased  to  denounce.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  encouragement  which  they 
ever  extended  to  the  late  Mr.  0*Con. 
nell,  the  patronage  with  which  they 
invested  hmi,  and  the  honours  which 
they  conferred  on  him  in  return  for 
his  parliamentary  support  while  he 
still  continued  his  seditious  career,  we 
would  not  now  be  writing  on  state 
trials,  nor  would  we  be  living  under 
a  suspended  habeas  corpus.    K  it  be 
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true  that  every  danger  is  most  suc- 
cessfully encountered  when  encoun- 
tered  manfully  and  resolutely,  it"  is 
emphatically  so  of  sedition.  Check 
this  agitation  at  once,  when  it  assumes 
the  aspect  of  sedition,  and  the  evil  is 
crushed  in  the  bud ;  but  truckle  to  it, 
or  foster  it  by  extorted  concessions, 
and  it  extenc(s  with  increasing  rapi- 
dity over  the  whole  society,  and  be- 
comes uncontrollable.  Yet  such  has 
ever  been  the  course  of  the  present 
ministers  down  to  within  the  last  few 
months,  when  the  necessity  for  a  con- 
trary course  was  forced  upon  them — 
when  they  would  themselves  have  been 
traitors  to  the  Queen  and  Constitution 
had  they  faltered  but  an  instant :  and 
we  cannot  hesitate  to  say  that  by  their 
ill-conceived  and  unstatesmanlike  po- 
licy, they  have  been  the  primary, 
though  the  unintentional  authors  of 
all  £e  evils  that  have  arisen.  But 
though  this  be  so,  is  it  not  unreason- 
able and  senseless  in  the  highest  de- 
gree to  treat  the  deeply-laid  and  well- 
matured  schemes  for  a  revolution  in 
Ireland  as  a  Question  at  issue  between 
the  rebels  and  the  cabinet  ministers  ? 
Whose  property  was  at  stake  when 
Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  declared  that  the 
estates  of  such  of  the  Irish  gentry  as 
did  not  side  with  the  people  should  be 
confiscated,  and  transferred  to  the  na- 
tional exchequer  ?  a  declaration  which 
his  letter  to  the  IMining  Company 
showed  to  be  no  empty  threat.  Whose 
life  was  at  stake  when  Mr.  Meagher 
declared  that  if  Irish  nationality  were 
refused  by  the  crown  when  demanded 
by  a  deputation  from  the  parish  dele- 
gates or  Ireland,  **  then  up  with  the 
barricades,  and  invoke  the  cod  of 
battles  ;*•  or  when  Mr.  Mitcheftaught 
his  readers  that  **  the  plainest  path  to 
liberty  was  the  path  of  a  rifle  bullet  on 
point  blank  to  your  enemy's  heart;*' 
or  when  Mr.  Duffy,  in  the  Nation^ 
reminded  the  servant-men  of  Dublin, 
that  they  should  be  organised,  *'as 
they  had  the  keys  and  the  arms  of  the 
citadel."  Was  it  the  person  or  the 
property  of  Lord  John  Russell  that 
was  imperilled  b^  these  atrocious 
doctrines  ? — ^No  ;  it  was  our  own  pro 
perties  and  lives — the  properties  and 
lives  of  the  well-affected  and  the  loyal, 
of  every  denomination,  in  this  island, 
but  chiefly  of  the  Protestant  popula- 
tion,  as  being,  before  all  others,  the 
mainstay  of  order,  and  of  the  Britbh 
connexion.    This  was  the  stake  that 


was  at  hazard.  The  choice  was  offered 
us,  either  to  yield  to  terrorism,  to 
forswear  our  allegiance,  to  renounce 
the  advantages  ot  British  connexion, 
and  submit  to  the  self-constituted  di- 
rectors of  the  country,  or  to  yield  our 
properties  to  confiscation,  and  expose 
our  persons  to  the  pikes,  vitriol,  and 
rifle  bullets,  with  which  it  was  sought  to 
intimidate  us.  It  was  to  us — to  every 
lo^al  Irishman — and  not  to  tlie  Whig 
ministry,  that   this    alternative   was 

E resented;  it  is  from  this  that  we 
ave  escaped  by  the  recent  vindica- 
tion of  the  law  ;  it  is  our  own  securi- 
ty, not  a  Whig  triumph  (if  such  it  can 
l>e  called),  that  we  rejoice  at ;  and  we 
confess  that  our  sati^action  at  being 
rescued  from  the  revolutionary  vortex 
is  so  great,  that  we  could  well  aflbrd 
to  accord  to  our  political  opponents 
any  credit  that  they  may  claim  for 
the  suppression  of  a  rebellion  which 
their  own  pernicious  policy  materially 
contributed  to  produce. 

We  cannot,  moreover,  but  deem  it 
most  fortunate,  that  the  ordinary 
tribunals  of  the  country  were  found 
sufficient  to  deal  with  the  traitors  and 
their  treason.  The  English  press, 
both  Liberal  and  Conservative,  was 
crying  out  for  the  introduction  of 
martial  law ;  the  former  on  the  plea 
that  the  guilty  would  otherwise  escape« 
the  latter  from  fear  that,  in  straining 
to  procure  a  conviction,  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  would  be  brought 
into  contempt.  Of  these  two  evils 
the  latter  would  be  incomparably  the 
greater. 

**  It  is  infinitely  better,"  says  Lord 
Eldon,  in  prosecuting  Home  Tooke, 
"  for  the  liberties  and  the  security  of 
the  country  that,  in  cases  which  lanes 
may  think  doubtful,  five  thousand  men 
should  be  acquitted,  all  men  knowbg 
that  if  they  engage  in  certain  schemes 
to  certain  extents,  they  are  liable  to  be 
tried,  and  have  a  verdict  of  guilty,  or 
not  guilty,  passed  upon  them,  than  that 
one  man,  aoout  whose  case  any  twelve 
men  have  a  fair  doubt,  at  the  conclusion 
should  be  found  guilty,  and  the  misery 
of  finding  him  guilty  under  that  doubt 
remains  upon  their  minds." 

But  we  confess  that  we  can  hardly 
suppose  it  possible  but  that  the  tribu- 
nals of  the  country  would  fall,  and  de- 
servedly so,  into  the  very  greatest  con- 
tempt, if  they  were  thus,  by  delat- 
ing their  jurisdiction,  to  confess  their 
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inability  to  take  cognizance  of  the  high' 
est  crimes  known  to  the  law  ;  neither 
would  we  venture  in  a  case  of  treason,  to 
deprive  the  prisoner  of  th<?  advantage 
of  those  forms  of  procedure,  and  those 
established  rules  of  evidence,  which 
the  wisdom  of  the  law  has  prescribed 
for  his  protection  from  arbitrary  pow- 
er, and  for  securing  the  due  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  We  cannot  conceive 
anything  more  dangerously  unconstitu- 
tional than  the  doctrine,  that  in  a  case 
of  high  treason  the  authority  of  the 
supreme  criminal  court  should  lapse, 
and  that  an  arbitrary  irresponsible 
tribunal  should  usurp  its  functions. 
When  a  fierce  insurrection  is  raging  in 
a  country — when  the  authority  of  the 
civil  magistrate  is  forcibly  paralysed — 
when  the  exigencies  of  the  instant  rc- 
<juire  terror  to  be  struck  into  the  dis- 
affected, by  the  promptness  and  cer- 
tainty of  punishment — then,  indeed, 
and  not  until  then,  may  the  military 
tribunals  be  appealed  to;  resort  to 
them  can  only  be  justified  by 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  by  a  ne- 
cessity so  imperious  as  to  leave  no 
choice  between  them  and  anarchy — 
between  a  military  tribunal,  and  no 
ribunal  at  all ;  but  to  introduce  it  in 
othercases  would  be  sheer  tyranny. 

Of  the  proceedings  themselves  at 
Clonmel  it  is  now  our  duty  to  speak ; 
briefly,  indeed,  as  our  time  and  space 
will  alone  admit  of.  These  trials 
have  now  become  memorable  in  his- 
tory, and  the  part  which  was  taken 
by  the  several  actors  in  them  will  bo 
canvassed  and  discussed  when  the 
writer  and  reader  of  these  pages  will 
have  long  passed  from  this,  troubled 
scene.  Of  the  learned  judges  who 
presided  at  this  commission,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  speak  highly.  The 
eminent  functionary  who  presided, 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  displayed 
throughout  the  whole  of  those  pro- 
ceedings, that  matchless  judicial  abi- 
lity, that  clearness  of  jud^ent  and 
steadfast  resolution,  for  which  he  is  so 
eminentlv  characterised ;  and  he  was 
most  ably  supported  by  his  learned 
colleagues :  nothing  could  be  clearer 
than  their  lordships'  several  charges ; 
and,  so  far  as  our  judgment  extendi, 
nothing  could  be  sounder  than  the 
various  decisons  which,  from  time  to 
time,  they  were  called  upon  to  pro- 
nounce. We  are  satisfied  that  every 
point,  which  was  raised  on  behalf  of 
the    prisoners,    received   from    their 


lordships  a  calm,  anxious,  and  dispas- 
sionate consideration ;  and  we  have 
already  said  that,  to  the  best  of 
our  judgment,  all  such  questions 
were  rightly  determined.  At  the  same 
time,  we  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves 
that  there  was  wanting  that  perfect 
absence  of  any  indication  of  bias, 
which  is  indispensable  to  complete  the 

i'udicial  character.  We  would,  perhaps, 
ave  said,  that  in  times  of  such  high 
political  excitement,  this  was  too  much 
to  expect  from  any  man  ;  but  that  we 
remember  having  seen  it  so  beautifully 
illustrated  in  that  eminent  judge, 
Biiron  Pennefather,  in  the  trial  of 
O'Doghcrty,  at  the  last  commission  in 
Dublin :  we  may  say,  however,  that 
it  falls  to  the  lot  of  but  few  indeed. 
Judges  are  but  men  ;  and  by  their  of- 
fice and  their  station,  their  strongest 
prejudices  and  their  nearest  interests 
are  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  order. 
The  guilt,  moreover,  of  the  leaders  of 
an  open  insurrection  is  always  un- 
avoidably known  to  every  one  before 
they  are  put  on  their  trial  where  it  is 
to  be  legally  established  ;  so  that  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  although  it 
were  much  to  be  desired  that  it  had 
been  otherwise,  that  not  only  the  de- 
meanor of  the  learned  judges  at  the 
late  trials,  but  their  charges  to  the 
juries,  too  plainly  evinced  the  fore- 
gone conclusion  of  guilt  which  they 
had  arrived  at  in  their  own  minds.  Of 
a  corrupt  judgment,  of  an  unjust 
charge,  any  one  of  these  eminent 
judges  is  utterly  incapable ;  but  this 
unconscious  or  uncontrolled  indica- 
tion of  bias  towards  the  crown  (or  ra- 
ther towards  the  public  at  large,  which 
is  represented  by  the  crown),  and 
ai^ainst  the  prisoner,  may  possibly 
disspirit  a  prisoner's  counsel  (with 
Whiteside  and  Butt  this  was  of  course 
impossible)  ;  but  it  must  certainly  in- 
fluence a  jury.  The  charge  of  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  in  Mr.  Meagher's 
case,  is  in  this  respect  peculiarly  ob- 
jectionable— it  is  emphatically  the 
speech  of  a  crown  counsel.  Our 
space  does  not  admit  of  our  exempli- 
fying this  by  passages  from  the  charge, 
nor  mdeed  would  it  be  easy  to  do  so, 
without  quoting  the  entire.  We  do 
not  complain  of  a  single  misstatement 
of  fact,  nor  of  the  slightest  strained 
inference,  beyond  what  the  law  al- 
lowed ;  of  this  the  distinguished  judge 
is  wholly  incapable;  neither  do  we  com- 
pUin  of  a  single  misapplication  of  any 
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principle  of  law  ;  but  we  do  say,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  read  that  speech 
through,  without  feeling  convinced 
that  it  is  framed  with  the  most  con- 
summate skill,  so  as  to  put  the  case  in 
the  most  damaging  point  of  view 
against  the  prisoner ;  that  the  learned 
judge,  with  that  self-reliance  for 
which  he  is  so  remarkable,  being  him- 
self entirely  convinced  of  the  prisoner's 
guilt,  was  determined  to  enforce  the 
same  conviction  on  the  jury,  and  that 
by  doing  so,  he  gave  good  grounds  for 
the  temperate  rebuke  which  was  made 
by  Mr.  Meagher,  namely,  that  he  did 
not  put  the  case  to  the  jury  indiffe- 
rently and  impartially,  as  between 
the  crown  and  the  subject.  It  is 
with  pain  that  we  feel  ourselves 
constrained  to  make  these  stric- 
tures on  the  charge  of  the  learned 
judge  ;  but  it  is  beyond  all  things  ne- 
cessary to  the  due  administration  of 
justice,  that  judges  be  not  suffered  in- 
directly to  invade  the  province  of  the 
jury  ;  and  it  is  an  invasion  of  the  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  the  jury,  when 
the  judge  is  anything  but  indifferent 
between*  the  crown  (or,  as  we  said  be- 
fore, the  public  at  large)  and  the  pri- 
soner. 

We  must  however,  guard  against 
being  supposed  to  cavil  with  the  find- 
ing of  the  jury  in  Mr.  Meagher's  case, 
as  some  persons  have  done.  On  the 
contrary,  taking  the  doctrine  of  con- 
structive treason  to  be  now  settled 
law,  Mr.  Meagher  was  as  clearly  guilty 
as  I.Ir.  O'Brien  or  Mr.  M'Manus. 
Mr.  Meagher  was  indicted  for  levying 
war  at  Killenaule,  MuUinahone,  Far- 
rinrory,  and  Ballingarry.  That  war 
was  levied  at  these  places  by  Mr. 
O'Brien  is  beyond  the  possibility  of  a 
doubt;  but  Mr.  Meagher  was  not 
proved  to  have  been  at  any  of  these 
places,  and  the  attorney-general  was 
obliged  to  sustain  his  case  by  proving 
an  incitement  and  conspiracy  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Meagher  to  the  levying  of 
war ;  for  as  in  treason  there  are  no 
accessories,  the  inducement  to  commit 
any  acl  of  treason,  which  act  is  after- 
wards committed,  makes  the  person 
exciting  to  such  act  a  principal.  If 
Mr.  O'Brien  had  been  concerned  in 
any  ordinary  felony,  Mr.  Meagher 
would  have  been  regarded  by  the  law 
as  an  accessory  before  the  fact ;  but 
in  treason,  such  inducement  renders 
him  a  principal.  Such  has  long  been 
the  known  and  settled  law.    To  con- 


vict Mr.  Meagher,  then,  of  contem- 
plating; an  insurrectionary  movement, 
of  exciting  to  it,  and  of  aiding  in  it, 
several  speeches  were  given  in  evi- 
dence against  him — one  in  March,  to 
the  members  of  the  Confederation,  in 
which  he  spoke  of  many  of  the  Euro- 
pean states  having  seized  their  rights 
with  armed  hands,  and  '*  beside  them 
we  ambition  to  take  our  place  ;"  an- 
other delivered  on  his  return  from  con- 
gratulating the  French  republic,  on 
presenting  to  the  Confederation  the 
flag  which  he  brought  from  Paris ;  and 
the  third,  afler  the  conviction  of  Mit- 
chel,  when  he  declared  that  it  had 
been  his  determination  to  have  rescued 
him  hy  the  agency  of  the  clubs,  and 
apologizes  for  having  altered  his  pur- 
pose, on  the  grouncb  that  they  were 
not  sufficiently  prepared  to  encounter 
the  force  that  would  be  opposed  to 
them,  and  that  such  a  procedure  would 
bring  ruin  on  their  cause.  His  speeches 
throughout  the  country,  inciting^  to 
insurrection,  in  company  with  mr. 
O'Brien,  up  to  the  day  previous  to  the 
actual  levymg  of  war,  were  also  given 
in  evidence  against  hun.  He  is  proved 
to  have  been  m  the  company  of  Mr. 
O'Brien,  and  to  have  travelled  with 
him,  after  the  affair  of  Killenaule; 
and  Mr.  Lamphiere,  a  most  respect- 
able witness,  proved  that  the  parties 
agreed  to  separate  in  order  to  raise 
the  flame  in  diff*erent  parts  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  it  is  furtner  proved  that 
forthwith  they  did  separate.  We  pass 
over  altogether  the  evidence  of  Dob- 
bin, the  spy,  as  from  its  many  inaccu- 
racies it  is  not  likely  that  the  jury  at- 
tached much  weight  to  it ;  but  upon 
those  established  facts  it  was  then  for 
the  jury  to  determine,  whether  Mr. 
Meagher's  absence  from  Ballingarry 
was  in  consequence  of  his  abandon- 
ment of  the  traitorous  project  with 
which  he  was  connected,  and  which 
he  had  so  far  promoted — if  so,  he 
would  be  entitled  to  their  acquittal. 
Is  it  possible,  on  reading  those  speeches 
and  taking  those  unquestionea  facts, 
to  hesitate  for  one  instant  in  concur- 
ring in  the  verdict  ?  It  is  a  misappre- 
hension to  call  this  bit-by-bit  evioence 
cumulative  treason — a  doctrine  which 
is  justly  condenmed,  and  which  has 
been  long  exploded — a  doctrine  whidi 
was  encountered  in  Archbishop  Laud's 
trial,  by  the  question,  •*  whether  two 
hundred  black  rabbits  could  ever  make 
one  black  horse  ?"    No ;  it  is  cumu- 
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lative  eridence  of  intent — it  is  cumu- 
lative eiridence  of  incitement  to  levy- 
ing war;  and  such  incitement  being 
hdd  equivalent  to  the  actual  levying 
of  war,  Mr.  Meagher  was  justly  and 
l^^ally  convicted. 

This  yerdiot  in  Mr.  Meagher's  case, 
and  a  doctrine  of  law  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Justice  Moore  in  the  trial  of 
0*Donohue,  have,  so  far  as  we  have 
observed,  been  the  chief  subjects  of 
cavil  in  connexion  with  these  trials. 
The  opinion  expressed  by  Mr;  Justice 
Moore  was  in  reply  to  a  question  from 
a  juror.  He  told  the  jury,  that  if  a 
person  aids  and  assists  another  in  any 
act  of  rebellion  or  treason,  even  though 
he  be  ignorant  of  the  traitorous  intent 
of  the  person  whom  he  so  assists,  he  is 
nevertheless  guilty  of  treason.  The 
reason  of  this  rule,  which  we  take  to 
be  a  settled  principle  of  law,  was  thus 
clearly  laid  aown  m  Purchase's  a  hun- 
dred and  forty  years  ago : — 

'*  If  a  man  knowingly  joins  with  others 
in  breaking  the  peace,  if  in  that  breach 
of  the  peace  they  were  rebels,  he  is  so 
too,  wnether  he  knew  them  to  be  so  or 
not.  In  rebellions  it  is  frequent  that 
few  are  let  into  the  real  design,  bat  yet 
all  that  join  in  it  are  guilty  o?  rebellion. 
It  is  not  for  a  man  to  fight  for  persons 
actually  in  rebellion,  and  sav  he  meant 
indeed  to  break  the  peace,  but  did  not 
design  hifh  treason:  he  should  have 
thought  of  that  before  he  joined  those 
he  saw  engaged  in  an  unlawful  act.  If 
he  will  knowingly  break  and  contemn 
the  laws,  he  must  be  content  to  suffer 
the  same  punishment  with  those  he  had 
joined  In  breaking  them." 

The  doctrine  as  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Justice  Moore  in  O'Donohue's  case, 
was  in  strict  accordance  with  this  rule. 

The  law-officers  of  the  crown,  and 
the  government  generally,  have,  in- 
deed^ from  the  commencement,  been 
the  incessant  objects  of  the  fiercest 
invectiye  from  all  Quarters  for  Uie 
manner  in  which  tn^  have  con- 
ducted  these  triiJs.  All  have  joined 
in  inyeighing  against  them — Roman 
Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant,  Con* 
servative  as  well  as  revolutionist. 
They  have  been  accused  with  detaining 
papers  found  in  Mr.  O'Brien's  trunk, 
which  would  have  served  him  on  his 
defence ;  and  they  have  been  charged 
with  attempting  tc  screen  the  Boman 
Catholic  priesthood,  whom  it  is  stated 
weore  deeply  committed  to  the  pro- 
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jected  insurrection.  Now,  the  duties 
of  a  public  prosecutor  are  perfectly 
obvious.  Whether  in  state  prosecu- 
tions or  otherwise,  it  is  his  duty  fairly, 
temperately,  and  dispassionately,  to 
make  the  case  for  the  crown,  taking 
care  at  the  same  time  to  hold  back 
nothing,  whether  witness  or  evidence, 
which  could  be  of  service  to  the  pri- 
soner, or  which  could  tend  to  throw 
any  light  whatsoever  on  the  investiga- 
tion. It  is  not  for  him  to  catch  a 
verdict  in  a  criminal  case  by  any  sup- 
presgio  veri — it  is  his  duty  to  open 
every  subject  connected  with  the  case, 
and  to  give  every  facility  in  his  power 
to  elucidate  the  truth.  In  a  state 
prosecution  he  is,  moreover,  unques- 
tionably bound  to  disclose  to  the  pub- 
lic the  full  extent  of  the  danger  to 
which  they  have  been  exposed — ^tjo 
unravel  the  conspiracy  in  all  its  intri- 
cacies. He  is  not  to  take  upon  him- 
self to  select  certain  members  of  society 
for  prosecution,  and  to  tamper  with  or 
to  make  terms  with  others,  who  are 
equally  guilty.  His  business  is  to  ex- 
pose the  machinations  of  all  who  plot 
against  the  state,  without  any  discri- 
mination on  his  part ;  that  we  may 
know  who  really  are  our  enemies — 
from  what  quarter  danger  is  to  be 
apprehended — ^what  is  l£e  extent  of 
the  evil  which  is  to  be  feared,  and 
that  all  the  guilty  may  be  alike  sub- 
jected to  the  penalty  which  the  law 
has  appointed  for  their  crimes.  Any 
other  course  than  this  may  be  suited 
to  die  minister  of  an  arbitrary  despot, 
but  is  wholly  unworthy  the  public 
officer  of  a  constitutional  monarch. 

If,  then,  the  attorney-general  be 
guilty  either  of  the  suppression  of  evi- 
dence, or  of  the  screening  of  criminals 
with  which  he  is  charged,  he  has  grossly 
misunderstood  and  perverted  Sie  du- 
ties of  his  office.  Now,  we  confess 
that,  reviewing  the  whole  case,  and 
the  evidence  which  was  adduced,  dis- 
passionately, we  see  no  grounds  what- 
soever for  charging  him  with  the  first, 
while  we  must  sa^  that  there  is  a 
strong  case  of  suspicion,  but  nothing 
more  than  suspicion,  as  regards  the 
other.  We  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
any  of  the  documents  contained  in  Mr. 
O'brien's  portmanteau  would  have  in 
the  slightest  degree  aided  him  in  his 
defence,  for  his  actions,  his  avowals, 
and  his  letters,  which  were  proved 
against  him,  were  so  wholly  unequivo- 
cal, as  not  to  leave  the  slightest  sha- 
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dow  of  a  doubt  as  to  his  ^ilt.  We 
cannot  snpjKwe  the  possibility  of  any 
evidence  being  adduced  which  could 
present  them  to  the  jury  in  any  other 
aspect  than  that  in  which  they  were 
established  by  theevidence,  which  could 
alter  their  obvious  meaning  or  explain 
them  away.  Nor  do  we  recollect  that 
this  complaintwas  made  by  Mr.  O'Brien 
himself  or  by  his  counsel,  as  it  would 
most  assuredly  have  been,  if  well 
founded.  As  to  the  charge  of  screening 
the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  by  the 
government,  there  is  certainly,  as  we 
have  said,  a  strong  case  of  suspicion — 
one  so  strong  as  imperatively  to  call 
for  an  investigation  by  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  not 
at  all  our  opinion  that  the  Romish 
priesthood,  as  a  body,  were  in  con- 
nexion with  this  insurrection.  We  do 
not  forget,  for  example,  that  Mr. 
Meagher  was  branded  as  an  infidel  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Cuddihy  at  the  Water- 
ford  election,  and  that  Mr.  O'Brien 
was  pelted  at  Limerick  by  the  Old 
Ireland  Repealers.  We  incline  to 
think  that  the  truth  of  the  case  is 
accurately  represented  in  an  anony- 
mous  report  of  a  conversation  with 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  leaders  of 
the  late  abortive  attempt,  which  has 
been  circulated  as  genuine  in  the 
newspapers,  and  never  contradicted. 
The  rebel  leader  is  there  reported  to 
have  stated  that,  "we  (the  rebels) 
have  a  sufficient  number  of  the  Ca- 
tholic clergy  with  us  to  render  nuga- 
tory the  opposition  of  some.  In 
Waterford,  Tipperary,  Limerick,  and 
Cork,  we  can  rely  on  numbers  of  them 
joining  us ;  and  when  we  have  four  or 
five  with  us,  we  sh^l  be  able  to  per- 
suade the  people  that  the  opposition 
which  may  be  given  us  by  some  stupid 
old  sordid  priest,  is  dictated  by  sel- 
fishness, not  religion.  Oh  1  we  are 
sure  of  all  the  re^ly  good  priests,  and 
with  them  we  shall  be  able  to  overbear 
the  rest.  Thetf  are  pledged  to  us." 
This  conversation  we  think  it  most 
probable  represents  the  true  view  of 
the  case.  It  certainly  accurately  re- 
presents the  expectations  of  the  insur- 
gents on  whatever  it  may  have  been 
uiat  these  expectations  were  founded. 
There  are  various  circumstances  which 
strongly  indicate  that  many  of  the  Ro- 
mish priesthood  were  abettors  of  this 
insurrection.  Such  of  the  party  as  are 
not  checked  by  religious  compunction, 
make  no  scruple  in  openly  asserting 


that  they  were  deceived  by  the 
priests.  Mr.  O'Brien's  friends  (and 
from  that  quarter,  nothing  but  truth 
can  proceed)  are  loud  in  their  de- 
nunciations of  the  priests  and  their 
treachery.  If  we  were  to  believe 
the  evidence  of  the  informer,  Dob- 
bin, Mr.  Duffy  wrote  from  Newgate 
to  reconunend  three  priests,  Messrs. 
Kenyon,  O'Malley  and  Hughes,  to 
be  elected  as  members  of  what  he 
termed  the  war-directory.  Certain  it 
is  that  the  balloting  papers  which 
were  produced,  and  u>nnd  with  Lalor, 
contains  eight  votes  for  Father  Kenyon, 
be  the  occasion  on  which  there  ballot- 
ting  papers  was  used  what  it  miVht 
Again,  when  Mr.  Whiteside  a£ed 
one  of  the  witnesses  '*  if  there  were 
not  many  documents  found  in  Keely's 
house  from  Roman  Catholic  cleigy- 
men,  from  some  of  the  highest  dignita- 
ries of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church," 
the  solicitor-general  objected  to  the 
question ;  and  then  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing extraordinary  part  is  taken  by 
a  priest  at  the  attack  on  the  police 
at  the  commons  of  Ballingarry.  We 
take  it  from  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Trant,  who  commanded  the  party  of 
police,  as  it  was  elicited  on  the  trial  of 
Mr,  M'Manus. 

**  Mr.  Trant  re-called  and  examined— 
I  remember  the  policeman  comin?  a  se- 
cond time  with  Father  Fitzgerald  ;  the 
latter  gentleman  came  to  the  window, 
and  said  his  mission  was  to  make  peace ; 
he  said  the  other  party  would  he  tmtis- 
fied  if  we  surrendered  our  mrwu^  and 
would  let  us  depart  in  safety ;  1  replied 
that  we  would  never  surrender  our  arms 
but  with  our  lives  ;  he  then  remarhed 
that  they  would  bum  the  house  over  ms  ; 
I  replied  that  I  had  five  'hostages,' 
meaning  the  children ;  he  then  said  *  you 
have  no  provision,*  and  I  said  we  could 
fij^ht  ana  fast  /orty  hours,  and  that 
ifwe  fell,  there  woul<)  be  shortly  suffi- 
cient men  to  avenee  our  fall,  and  not 
leave  a  house  standing  in  the  eoontry ; 
I  also  remarked  that  we  were  doiag 
no  harm,  but  that  if  he  oould  protect 
the  man  he  had  with  him,  he  oould  pro- 
tect us;  Father  Fitzgerald  returned 
again  in  a  few  minutes,  and  asked  me 
for  a  pallet  for  a  dying  man ;  I  first  re- 
fused, saying,  1  wanted  everything  to 
fortify  the  house,  but  1  afterwards  gave 
one  ;  he  then  asked  permission  to  take 
some  poor  dead  and  dying  men  away,  and 
I  gave  the  permission ;  some  unarmed 
persons  then  came  out  fVoa  shelter, 
aad  I  saw  them  lift  uf  one  m|ui ;  I  saw 
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nothing  more,  as  1  was  fortifying  the 
house ;  Sub-inspector  Cox  came  up  in 
about  an  hour  and  a-half.'' 


We  confess  that  on  no  supposition 
of  this  Rev.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  being  with 
the  insurgents  in  order  to  dissuade 
them  from  insurrection,  can  we  under- 
stand the  part  that  he  acted  on  this 
occasion,  lie  attempts  first  to  cajole, 
and  then  to  terrify  tne  police  into  an 
abandonment  of  their  duty — duty 
which  they  were  sworn  to  discharge; 
and  he  endeavours,  by  inducing  them, 
to  surrender  their  arms  and  their  po- 
sition to  a  rebel  force — to  do  the  very 
thing  which  would,  of  all  others,  give 
the  fiercest  impetus  to  insurrection 
over  the  whole  country.  When, 
then,  we  add  to  all  these  evidences 
the  sanguinarv  letters  of  Fathers 
Kenyon,  Hughes,  Bermingham,  and 
others — when  we  call  to  mind  that 
Dr.  Maginn,  and  all  the  clergy  of 
his  diocese,  joined  the  "league," — 
when  we  remember  the  hatred  to  the 
heretic  and  Sassenach,  which  ever  has 
been  the  ruling  principle  of  the  Irish 
Koman  Catholic  priests,  and  the  fact 
that  every  one  of  them  has  been  long 
tutored  in  the  sedition  of  Conciliation 
Hall,  and  that  Sir  C.  Trevelyan,  secre- 
tary to  the  treasury,  who  ought  to  have 
some  access  to  information  on  the 
subject,  states,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Morrdng  Chronicle^  "That  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  g^eat 
body  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests 
have  gone  into  the  movement  in 
the  worst,  that  is,  in  the  rebellious 
sense."  When  we  bear  all  these  facts 
in  mind,  we  feel  that  a  strong  case  of 
suspicion  is  made  out  against  the  go- 
vernment, and  one  which  imperatively 
calls  for  an  investigation  by  parlia- 
ment. We  must  not,  however,  forget 
that  the  solicitor-general  indignantly 
denied  the  charge : — 

*•  He,"  the  solicitor -general,"  was  sure 
that  his  excellent  and  learned  friend,  Mr. 
Whiteside,  would  not  lend  the  credit  of 
his  high  character  to  a  calumny  as  foul 
as  it  was  false ;  and  that  the  jury  would 
give  the  government  the  credit,  that  if 
any  evidence  were  put  forward  against 
any  person,  whether  a  layman  or  a  minis- 
ter of  the  Church,  proceedings  would  be 
instituted  without  regard  to  his  sta- 
tion or  his  religion,  to  bring  the  delin- 
quent to  justice." 


We  confess  that  we  feel  in  Jastice 
the  government  is  entitled  to  the  bene- 
fit of  this  denial,  until  the  time  comes 
when  tie  whole  matter  can  be  tho- 
roughly sifted  in  parliament — we 
think  it  highly  probable  that,  although 
thca^  may  be  abundant  evidence  to 
satisfy  every  reasonable  man,  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt  of  the  com- 
plicity of  very  many  of  the  priests, 
that  yet  there  may  turn  out,  that 
there  does  not  exist  that  demonstra- 
tive evidence  of  guilt  which  the  law 
requires  for  conviction — ^we  think  it 
very  likely  that  they  have  been  too 
wary  to  commit  themselves  by  any- 
thing approaching  to  overt  acts  of 
treason,  although  not  too  well  affected, 
nor  too  scrupulous  to  instigate  others 
to  embark  in  it. 

Again,  the  attorney-general  has 
been  assailed  for  not  giving  the  pri- 
soners the  advantage-  they  would  have 
if  tried  in  England,  that  of  being 
furnished  with  a  list  of  the  witnesses. 
Now  it  will  not  be  supposed  that  we 
care  to  go  out  of  our  way  to  defend 
the  attorney-general  of  a  Whig  go- 
vernment— but  we  think  it  highly  im- 
portant, as  regards  the  estimation 
which  the  country  is  to  hold  in  the 
eyes  of  other  nations,  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  administration  of  justice 
in  our  courts  shall  be  upheld:  that 
factious  spirit  which  leads  one  Irish- 
man ever  to  be  prone  to  run  down 
another  who  is  opposed  to  him  in  poli- 
tical opinion,  is  one  of  the  many 
curses  of  the  country.  We  must  say 
then,  that  we  do  not  see  by  what 
authority  Mr.  Monahan  could  take 
upon  himself  to  extend  to  prisoners 
on  trial  in  this  country,  certain  privi- 
leges which  the  law  has  limited  to 
England.  We  are  aware  that  there 
was  a  plea  in  abatement  put  in  on  this 
ground  for  all  the  prisoners,  and  a 
writ  of  error  applied  for,  which  will 
of  course  be  granted  by  the  attorney- 
general  ;  but  assuming  the  law  to  be 
as  it  has  always  been  hitherto  regarded 
as  applying  only  to  England,  would 
any  attorney-jreneral  be  authorized  in 
takini!  upon  himself  to  extend  it«  pro- 
visions to  this  country?  There  may  be 
very  good  grounds  imagined,  why  in 
England  the  prisoner  should  have  such 
a  privilege,  which  in  Ireland  it  might 
be  most  perilous  to  concede  to  him. 
If  the  attorney-general  were  limited 
to  the  witnesses  endorsed  on  the  in- 
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dlctment,  any  one  of  tbem  refusing  to 
give  testimony  on  the  table  (and  two 
witnesses  so  refused  in  Mr.  O'Brien's 
case),  mizht  defeat  the  whole  prosecu- 
tion against  the  greatest  dehnqoents 
on  eMih;  for  the  attorney-general 
would  be  precluded  from  supplying  his 
place  by  fresh  testimonv^  inasmudi  as 
the  witness  to  whom  he  should  then 
resort  for  such  evidence,  had  not  been 
endorsed  on  the  indictment.  In  Eng- 
land the  bulk  of  societv  are  enlisted  m 
support  of  the  law — in  Ireland  thejr 
are  arrayed  in  hostility  to  it ;  and  it 
may  be  worthy  of  consideration, 
whether  "appropriate"  laws  rather 
than  "equal"  laws  is  not  the  thing 
which  is  needed.  We  can  very  readily 
conceive  that  it  would  lead,  in  in- 
numerable cases,  to  a  failure  of  justice, 
if  the  prisoner  in  this  country  were 
given  the  advantage  over  the  govern- 
ment which  he  hf»  in  England,  that, 
namely>  of  knowing  the  witnesses  to 
be  produced  by  the  crown,  while  the 
crown  knows  nothing  of  the  witnesses 


to  be  produced  by  the  prisoner.  Pub- 
lic opinion  now  serves  as  a  check  on 
the  crown  in  the  conduct  of  a  {nrosecu- 
tion,  and  prevents  the  public  prose- 
cutor from  abusing  the  advantage  the 
law  confers  on  him ;  but  everything 
would  be  allowed  to  a  prisoner  on  his 
defence,  and  every  advantage  would 
be  taken  by  him  to  defeat  the  pro- 
secution. 

Our  space  and  time  both  admonish 
us  that  we  must  now  draw  this  hasty 
notice  to  a  close,  which  we  do  with 
greater  regret,  because  that  we  are 
precluded  from  adverting,  as  we  could 
nave  wished,  to  the  incomparable  ad- 
vocacy of  Whiteside  and  of  Butt,  on 
behalf  of  the  prisoners ;  there  is  no 
such  defence  on  record  as  that  made 
for  Mr.  Meagher,  since  the  days  of 
Erskine,  nor  not  anything  approaching 
to  it :  but  we  hope  to  have  other  op- 
portunities of  adverting  to  this  noble 
specimen  of  forensic  ability ;  for  the 
present  we  must  close. 
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In  a  paper  on  the  early  history  of 
India^  published  some  time  ago  in  this 
magazineit  we  commeDced  our  obser- 
vatioDS  by  referring  to  the  indifference 
exhibited  by  the  home  public  to  all 
topics  connected  with  our  Asiatic  em- 
pire ;  and  we  did  so,  as  we  then  stated, 
not  because  the  circumstance  was 
either  striking  or  anomalous,  but  for 
the  better  reason  of  its  practical  im- 
portance. **  We  could,"  as  we  then 
expressed  ourselves,  **  little  hope  for 
any  marked  improvement  in  the  social 
condition  of  the  natives  of  India,  un- 
til the  people  of  these  countries  had 
such  an  acquuntance  with  it,  as  that 
a  public  opinion  could  be  formed  on 
the  subject,  and  was  known  to  exist.*' 
**  It  was  only,"  we  added,  **  to  such  pres- 
sure from  without  that  the  difficulties 
which  attend  the  promotion  of  Christi- 
anity in  India — the  main  sanitary  provi- 
sion for  all  its  Uls,  spiritual,  moral,  and 
even  industrial — would  ever  give  way, 
and  that  one  of  the  first  steps  towards 
the  formation  of  this  public  opinion, 
was  the  diffusion  of  some  knowledge 
of  the  history  and  statistics  of  the 
country."  In  humble  aid  of  this  ob- 
ject we  then  took  up  our  pen,  and 
with  like  purpose  we  now  resume  it. 
In  regard  to  the  fact  of  ignorance  of, 
and  apathy  to,  Indian  interests,  we 
find  our  views  corroborated  by  what 
we  believe  we  are  entitled  to  call  the 
highest  authority  on  such  a  point,  the 
Times  newspaper,  which,  in  a  leading 
article  of  two  years*  later  date — that 
is,  on  the  14th  of  June,  1847,  dwells  on 
the  circumstance  as  a  woeful  truth,  and 


cites  the  saying  of  **  one  of  our  most 
accomplished  writers  and  speakers,  at 
this  moment  a  member  of  her  Majes- 
ty's cabinet,"  whom  most  of  our  read- 
ers will  easily  recognise  as  the  able 
and  eloquent  Mr.  Macaulay ;  and  who 
"  avowed  his  conviction  that  not  one 
in  ten  of  our  most  highly-educated 
gentlemen  had  the  fiuntest  conception 
of  these  incidents  of  British  Indian 
history,  which  would  correspond  with 
the  victories  of  Alfred,  or  the  landing 
of  the  Conqueror,  in  our  domestic 
annals." 

We  gladly  admit  that  since  the  ap- 
pearance of  our  previous  paper,  this 
insensibility  to  Asiatic  interests  has 
been  a  good  deal  lessened.  This  is  partly 
an  effect,  and  one  which  we  anticipated, 
of  the  rapid,  regular,  and  frequent 
communication  by  what  is  miscalled 
the  "  overland  passage,"  which  passes 
over  no  land  except  tne  hand's-breadth 
at  Suez.  This  acknowledged  improve- 
ment must,  however,  be  most  of  all 
ascribed  to  the  felt  jeopardy  to  which 
our  Indian  empire  was  exposed  by  the 
unexpected  aggression  of  the  Sikhs. 
That  taught  us  for,  perhaps,  the  first 
time,  deeply  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
our  imperial  colony,  and  our  views  of 
interest  were  blended  with  nobler  feel- 
ings in  the  triumphs  which  followed. 

Although  India  is  immeasurably  the 
most  important  of  all  our  great  depen- 
dencies, there  is  not  another  in  regard 
to  which  we  have  an  equal  tendency 
to  indifference.  The  philosophy  of  the 
cause  of  this  appears  to  be,  that  it  is 
the  only  one  with  which  we  are  not 
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nationally  identified  bv  colonization. 
Every  Englishman  who  goes  there 
hopes  to  return ;  nobody  loves  to  live 
there ;  none  settle ;  no  one  regards  it 
as  his  home.  Hence  the  lack  of  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  country ;  and 
hence,  again,  the  general  coldness  of 
which  we  have  been  complaining.  The 
duties  of  all  in  office  are  performed 
faithfully  and  well ;  but  they  are  per- 
formed as  duties,  and  such  sympathy 
as  strangers  feel  is,  like  their  con- 
nexion with  the  soil,  temporary.  We 
notice  the  defect,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  disparaging  our  government  of  In- 
dia, which  is,  beyond  all  question,  the 
best  its  nations  have  ever  known — one 
which  gives  them  that  great  element 
of  social  happiness,  security  of  person 
and  of  property,  and  what  we  are  dis- 
posed to  regard  as  of  almost  equal 
importance,  immunity  from  agitation. 
We  notice  the  defect,  not,  we  say,  for 
the  purpose  of  underrating  the  horrors 
of  anarchy  and  terrors  of  misrule, 
from  which  our  government  has  saved 
the  people  of  India ;  or  of  depreciat- 
ing the  higher  degree  of  civilisation 
which  it  has  been,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  means  of  introducing ;  but  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  to  compen- 
sate for  a  defect  which  appears  to  be 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  our  con- 
nexion with  India,  we  are  bound  the 
more  carefully  to  consult  her  interests, 
and,  as  a  means  towards  this,  to  make 
them  more  known,  in  various  forms, 
through  the  press.  Interest  and  pride 
seem  alone  to  link  us  to  India — interest 
in  its  rich  resources — pride  in  the  ho- 
nours we  have  won  there.  We  long 
to  be  united  to  that  country  by  a  holier 
tie — by  that  good  feeling  which  must 
arise  from  well-directed  efforts  to  im* 
prove  the  condition  and  raise  the  cha- 
racter of  its  many  peoples.  Our  hum- 
ble sphere  is,  to  aid  in  making  these 
known,  and  our  first  step  an  attempt 
to  outline  their  history. 

The  India  trade  was,  from  the  ear- 
nest period,  looked  on  in  the  West  as 
the  most  magnificent  of  all  commercial 
objects ;  and  each  European  nation, 
as  it  rose  in  maritime  importance,  as- 
pired to  a  participation  in  its  golden 
fruits.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  ge- 
nius of  Alfred,  justly  named  the  Great, 
that  he  endeavoured  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  our  merchants  to  that  line 
of  traffic.  He,  as  we  are  told  by  Wil- 
liam of  Malmesbury,  sent,  in  the  year 


883,  Sighelenus,  Bishop  of  Sherburne, 
to  India,  under  the  pretext  of  making 
offerings  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas, 
and  the  monk  adds,  that  at  the  date  of 
his  chronicle,  some  of  the  commodi- 
ties which  the  bishop  brought  back 
were  to  been  seen  in  the  church  at 
Sherburne.  The  crusades,  in  later 
periods,  made  us  somewhat  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  usages  and  produc- 
tions of  the  East ;  but  it  was  not  until 
about  the  period  of  the  Reformation, 
when,  and  much  owing  to  that  event, 
we  were  becoming  a  manufacturing 
people,  that  the  expanding  spirit  of  com- 
mercial enterprise  began  to  exhibit  it- 
self in  vigorous  efforts  to  extend  our 
trade,  and  then  intercourse  with  India 
became  our  first  olyect.  The  earliest 
of  these  attempts  was  the  voyage  of 
Robert  Thome,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII L,  in  the  year  1527,  to  discover  a 
north-west  passage  to  India.  Then 
followed  the  fatal  voyage  of  Sir  Hugh 
Willouehby,  who,  with  all  his  crew, 
perished  on  the  coast  of  Lapland. 
This  voyage  was  in  search  of  a  north- 
east passage,  and  was  made  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.,  in  whose  time» 
and  that  of  Elizabeth,  others  of  a  like 
character  were  repeatedly  undertaken 
by  such  well-known  navigators  as  the  Ca- 
bots,  Frobisher,  Davis,  Hudson ;  some 
to  seek  out  a  north-west,  others  a  north- 
east passage^to  India.  These  intrepid 
mariners  failed  in  finding  for  their 
country  the  short  track  to  the  gold  of 
Cathay,  or  to  the  diamond  mines  of 
Golconda ;  but  they  taught  her  a  better 
service,  in  rendering  her  sons  hardy 
and  accomplished  seamen.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by 
Bartholomew  Diez,  in  1486,  and  the 
actual  voyage  made  to  India,  by  Vasca 
de  Gamo,  in  1 498,  revealed  the  long- 
sought-for  course.  We  have,  in  our 
former  paper,  noticed  the  steps  by 
which  the  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch, 
availing  themselves  of  this  discovery, 
established  their  connexion  with  the 
East.  It  was  not  until  Drake's  cir- 
cumnaviffation  voyage  that  our  Eng- 
lish mercliants  directed  their  attention 
to  the  course  to  India  by  the  Cape. 
Drake,  who  had  passed  that  promon- 
tory in  fair  weather,  disrobed  it  of  the 
terrors  with  which  it  had  been  invested 
by  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch  ;  and  his 
voyage,  which  had  given  new  impulse 
to  the  enterprise  of  our  traders,  was 
soon  followed  by  an  Incident  well  calcn- 
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lated  to  stimulate  their  desire  for  gain 
— we  mean  the  capture  of  some  Por- 
tuguese Indiamen  with  immense  trea- 
sure, and  with  papers  affording  infor- 
mation of  greater  value.  Besides  the 
details  thus  made  known»  there  had 
been  a  ffood  deal  of  knowledge 
on  the  subject  of  the  Indian  trade, 
collected  by  an  association  called 
the  Levant  Company,  which  had  been 
for  some  years  established,  and  which 
conveyed  goods  from  Aleppo  and  Bag- 
dad, and  thence  by  the  Tigris  to  Ormus, 
on  the  Persian  Gulf.  This  company 
succeeded  in  opening  a  very  extensive 
intercourse  with  India ;  but  the  ex- 
penses of  the  transit  were  so  great  that 
the  returns  were  not  very  lucrative. 
Encouraged  by  the  hope  of  larger  pro- 
fits, and  prompted,  as  we  have  said,  by 
the  spirit  of  maritime  enterprise,  ves- 
sels were  fitted  out,  and  voyages  made 
to  India,  some  by  government  vessels, 
and  some  by  vessels  fitted  out  by  indi- 
viduals. They,  in  all  cases,  partook 
of  a  piratical  character,  and  their  gains 
were  usually  enormous.  Still  the  ha- 
zards were  found  to  be  too  great  for 
private  capital,  and  an  application,  in 
consequence  of  this,  having  been  made 
to  Queen  Elizabeth,  she,  in  December, 
]  600,  granted  to  the  petitioning  mer- 
chants a  charter,  erecting  them  into  a 
corporation,  under  the  title  of  **  The 
Governors  and  Company  of  Merchants 
of  London  trading  to  the  East  Indies." 
This  charter  gave  them  the  privilege 
of  exclusive  trade ;  but  the  crown  re- 
served to  itself  the  right  of  resuming 
its  grants  after  a  three  years'  notice. 
The  early  intercourse  of  the  company 
was  with  the  Indian  islands,  and  their 
chief  station  was  at  Bantam,  in  Java. 
They  subsequently  found  it  advan- 
tageous to  open  a  trade  with  the  con- 
tinent of  India,  which  was  first  at- 
tempted at  Surat,  in  1609.  The  Por- 
tuguese, who  were  at  that  time  in  pos- 
session of  the  trade  there,  showed  every 
disposition  to  oppose  them ;  but  they 
quailed  before  the  determination  of 
Sir  Henry  Middleton,  who  commanded 
the  company's  ships.  Our  merchants 
soon  made  some  character  with  the 
native  traders,  and  gained  no  little  in- 
fluence with  the  nabobs  and  princes  of 
the  country.  , 

On  the  llth  January,  1612,  they 
obtained  from  the  Emperor  Jehang- 
hire  a  firman,  authorising  them  to  hold 
establishments  in  certain  places  along 


the  shores  of  his  kingdom.  Pursuant 
to  this,  they,  in  the  course  of  that 
year,  built  a  factory  at  Surat,  and 
thus  made  their  final  settlement  on 
the  continent  of  India.  This  was  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  who,  about  the 
same  period,  sent  out  Sir  Thomas 
Roe  as  his  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
the  Great  Mog^l.  This  mission  sup- 
plies us  with  a  most  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  emperor,  ^  his  court  and 
country,  but  was  not  attended  with 
any  political  advantages.  Soon  after 
this  an  incident  occurred,  which  led 
our  merchants  to  abandon  their  con- 
nexion with  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
and  to  direct  all  their  attention  to  the 
trade  with  continental  India.  The 
naval  power  of  the  Portuguese  was 
declining,  and  with  it  their  influence 
in  the  East,  but  the  Dutch  were  our 
active  and  powerful  competitors.  They 
were  deeply  jealous  of  our  endeavours 
to  share  with  them  the  lucrative  trade 
of  the  Spice  Islands,  and  evinced  this 
feeling  in  an  act  which  will  for  ever 
stain  their  annals  —  known  as  the 
massacre  of  Amboyna.  They  had  in 
that  island  a  strong  fort,  garrisoned 
with  two  hundred  men,  and  there 
were  eighteen  Englishmen  residing  in 
the  town  engaged  in  trade.  These 
they  arrested  altogether,  with  some  few 
Japanese  and  one  Portuguese,  on  the 
ground  that  they  had  conspired  to 
seize  the  fort.  The  statement  of  the 
charge  exhibits  the  improbability  of  its 
truth,  and  this  is  further  heightened 
by  the  nature  of  what  they  called  their 
evidence.  Their  first  information  was 
from  one  of  their  own  Japanese  sol- 
diers, and  obtained  by  the  application 
of  torture.  They  then  put  all  the 
prisoners  to  the  rack.  At  first  each 
of  them  denied  any  knowledge  of  such 
a  plot,  but  the  torture  being  again 
applied,  they  of  course  confessed  all 
that  their  accusers  wanted.  When 
released  from  pain,  they  repeated  their 
denial  of  the  charge,  but  being  tor- 
tured anew,  were  compelled  to  re- 
confess  it«  Nine  of  the  English,  in- 
cluding their  captain,  were  put  to 
death,  their  heads  beins  cut  off  by  a 
scimitar.  They  all  declared  their  in- 
nocence in  the  most  solemn  manner. 
Nine  Japanese  and  one  Portuguese 
shared  their  fate,  while  the  remaining 
Englishmen  were  pardoned. 

'The  account  of  this  cruel  proceeding 
excited,  as  might  be  expected,   the 
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greatest  indignation  in  England,  and 
to  increase  it,  the  court  of  directors 
had  a  picture  prepared,  copied  and 
circulated^  representing  the  horrors  of 
the  scene.  It  was  not,  however,  the 
interest  of  our  government  to  go  to 
war  on  the  occasion,  and  negotiations 
were  commenced,  which  were  pro- 
tracted from  1623,  the  period  of  the 
transaction,  until  ahout  1654,  in  the 
time  of  Cromwell,  when  an  adjustment 
took  place.  The  immediate  result 
was,  however,  what  the  Dutch  no 
doubt  anticipated — the  abandonment  of 
our  intercourse  with  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago. Our  merchants  felt  that  they 
had  neither  forces  nor  forts  enough  to 
protect  a  trade,  and  thus  was  this 
guilty  act  long  attended  with  all  the 
advantages  which  its  originators  had 
contemplated. 

Mill,  whose  prejudices  often  mar 
his  work,  assumes  at  times  an  air  of 
impartiality,  which  is  sadly  misplaced. 
He  endeavours  on  this  occasion  to 
excuse  the  Dutch,  by  suggesting  that, 
biassed  by  self-interest,  they  may  have 
beliered  their  rivals  guilty.  The  fan- 
ciful assumption  of  motives  may  pal- 
liate any  crime ;  but  unhappily  this  is 
not  the  only  proceeding  which  tsAnts 
the  colonial  conduct  of  the  Dutch. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  only  character- 
istic of  their  selfish  and  cruel  policy  in 
the  East. 

Partly  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of 
trade  which  ensued  directly  on  thb 
catastrophe,  and  partly  from  the  large 
expense  incurred  by  their  contests 
with  the  Portuguese,  the  East  India 
Company  became  at  this  time  a  good 
deal  embarrassed  ;  and  it  was  while 
their  finances  were  thus  deranged, 
that  a  circumstance  took  place,  which 
led  to  their  settlement  in  Bengal,  and 
subsequently  proved  the  main  source 
of  their  prosperity. 

A  physician,  named  Boughton,  hav- 
ing been  called  on  to  attend  the 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  Shah  Je- 
haun,  in  a  dangerous  illness,  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  cure  her,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, gained  her  father's  good- 
will. With  generous  feelmg,  he 
availed  himself  of  this  to  advance  the 
interests  of  his  countrymen,  and  ob- 
tained for  them  the  privilege  of  carry- 
ing on  a  free  trade.     The  same  gen- 


tleman was  equally  successful  at  the 
court  of  the  Nabob  of  Bengal,  from 
whom  he  procured,  in  1636,  permis- 
sion for  the  company's  servants  to 
erect  a  factory  at  Hoogley,  on  the  so- 
named  branch  of  the  Ganges.  Much 
about  the  same  time  a  fort  was  erected 
at  Madraspatam,  on  the  Coronumdel 
coast,  where  we  had  for  some  time  pre- 
viously had  depots.  This  new  station 
was  named  Fort  St.  George ;  and  thus 
have  we  traced  the  commencements  of 
our  three  presidencies,  on  the  Malabar 
and  Coromandel  coasts,  and  in  Bengal. 
But  the  state  of  affiurs  in  England 
precluded  the  company  from  ayulin^ 
themselves  of  these  opening  pros- 
pects, and  during  the  civil  wars  their 
existence,  as  a  corporation,  was  in 
peril. 

The  India  trade  was  in  fact  thrown 
open,  for  the  ftve  years  which  preceded 
1657,  the  date  at  which  Cromwell 
renewed  the  privileges  of  the  company. 
The  effects  of  this  free  trade  are  y&j 
differently  stated  in  works  of  the  pe- 
riod ;  but  the  nearest  guess  we  can 
make  at  the  truth  leads  us  to  think 
that  our  merchants  offered  India 
goods  at  low  prices,  and  extoided 
their  sales  to  almost  every  part  of 
Europe,  underselling  the  Dutch  even 
in  Amsterdam.  In  confirmation  of 
this  last  fact.  Sir  John  Malcolm  dtes 
a  passage,  in  the  "  Letters  of  Thur- 
loe,"  Cromwell*s  secretary,  to  the 
effect  that  the  merchants  of  Amster- 
dam, ''having  heard  that  the  Lord 
Protector  would  dissolve  the  East 
India  Company  at  London,  and  de- 
clare the  navigation  and  commerce  to 
the  Indies  to  be  free  and  open,  were 
greatly  alarmed,  as  they  considered 
such  a  measure  would  be  ruinous  to 
their  own  East  India  Company."* 

The  prospects  of  our  own  East 
India  Company  became  more  en- 
couraging under  Charles  II.  and  his 
brother  James.  The  former  renewed 
and  extended  their  privileges,  and 
made  over  to  them  the  island  of  Bom- 
bay, which  he  had  received  as  part  of 
the  portion  of  his  queen,  the  Infanta 
of  Portugal.  James  added  the  im- 
portant prerogatives  of  levying  troops, 
holding  courts-martial,  and  coinii^ 
4noney.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  to  be  won- 
dered at,  that  these  high  powers  were 
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sometimes  abased — ^tbat  merchonts 
with  such  prerogatives  were  too  eager 
for  gain — ^that  factors^  living  in  what 
was  felt,  from  its  distance^  to  be  a  new 
worlds  forgot  their  responsibility.  In 
1665,  Sir  Edward  Winter,  governor 
of  Madras,  being  superseded  for  undue 
practices,  had  the  boldness  to  imprison 
the  person  who  was  sent  out  to  succeed 
him,  and  actually  held  the  government 
until  1668^  when,  by  the  special  di- 
rection of  the  king,  he  resigned  it. 
Sir  John  Child  seized  thirteen  large 
ships  at  Surat,  the  property  of  mer- 
chimts  there,  and  sailed  with  his  plun- 
der to  Bombay,  of  which  he  was  then 
governor.  It  appears*  indeed*  that 
this  was  effected  with  the  knowledge 
of  a  sub-committee  of  the  directors  at 
home;  but  if  this  circumstance  di- 
minishes the  andaci^r  of  the  act,  it 
exhibits  the  morals  of  the  company  as 
of  no  very  elevated  order.  Quite  in 
agreement  with  thb  view  are  the  sen- 
timents of  the  chief  director,  as  ex- 
pressed in  a  letter  to  one  who  was 
appointed  a  judge  in  India.  **  I  ex- 
pect," says  that  autocratic  trader, 
'*tbat  my  will  and  orders  shall  be 
Tour  rule,  and  not  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land, which  are  a  heap  of  nonsense 
compiled  by  a  number  of  country 
gentlemen,  who  hardly  know  how  to 
govern  their  own  families,  much  less 
the  regulating  companies  and  foreign 
commerce.  Having  now  the  power  of 
condemning  the  company's  enemies,  or 
snob  as  shall  be  deemed  so,  particularly 
those  that  shall  question  the  company*s 
power  over  all  the  Britbh  subjects  in 
India,  I  expect  my  orders  from  time 
to  time  shall  be  obeyed  and  received 
as  statute  laws." 

It  was  not,  as  our  readers  will  easily 
believe,  bv  conduct  and  principles 
such  as  these,  that  the  East  India 
Company  advanced  in  power,  but  in 
despite  of  them.  They  incurred  the 
dislike  and  the  hostile  feelings  of  the 
native  princes,  and  Aurungzebe  threat- 
ened to  raze  their  factories  to  the 
ground.  He  seized  Surat,  sent  a  fleet 
to  attack  Bombay,  and  at  the  same 
time  assailed  them  in  other  points. 
The  servants  of  the  company  made 
the  most  abject  submission,  and  the 
emperor,  only  looking  on  them  as 
traders,  and  conceiving  their  com- 
merce to  be  of  some  importance  to  his 
subjects,  forgave  them.  The  enemies 
from  whom  the  company  had  most* to 


dread  at  this  time  were  the  merchants 
of  their  own  country,  who  interfered 
with  their  monopoly,  and  were  known 
by  the  name  of  **  Interlopers."  Their 
profits  were  doubtless  larger  than 
those  of  the  company,  and  they  be- 
came so  influential  at  home,  that 
when,  in  1698,  the  charter  of  the  East 
India  Company  was  brought  under 
the  consideration  of  parliament,  they 
actually  obtained  for  themselves  the 
exclusive  right]  of  trading  with  the 
East  This  they  acquired  by  offering 
to  the  government  an  advance  on 
better  terms  than  those  proposed  by 
the  company.  But  the  latter  soon 
after  got  a  new  confirmation  of  their 
grant ;  and  thus  the  nation  had  at  the 
same  time  two  East  India  Companies, 
each  with  privileges  alike  exclubive, 
eranted  by  the  crown  and  confirmed 
by  the  legislature,  and  both  expending 
their  eains  in  corrupting  parliament, 
not  only  by  purchasing  seats,  but  also 
by  directly  bribing  members  of  the 
lords  and  commons.  Wearied  by 
such  expensive  struggles,  they  at  length 
combined  their  stock,  under  the  char- 
ter given  to  the  old  company,  on  the 
5th  September,  1698,  and  assumed 
the  name  under  which  they  have  ever 
since  remained  incorporated — "  The 
United  Coinpany  of  Merchants  Trad- 
ing to  the  East  Indies."  The  privi- 
leges of  the  united  corporation  were 
confirmed,  and  extended  by  an  act  of 
parliament,  in  1708,  and  the  general 
tranquillity  which,  a  few  years  after- 
wards, ensued  on  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
was  favourable  to  their  interests. 

It  was  a  little  previously  to  these 
last  dates  that  the  company  seems 
for  the  first  time  to  have  raised  their 
views  from  trade  to  territory.  In 
1689  they  write  out  to  their  agents 
that  revenue  is  for  the  future  to  en- 
gage theur  attention,  as  much  as  traf- 
fic ;  that  they  wish  to  be  **  a  nation  in 
India,"  and  they  cite  with  approval 
the  example  of  the  Dutch,  who  they 
say  wrote  to  their  governors  ten  para* 
graphs  about  tribute,  for  every  one 
which  concerned  commerce.  But  as 
yet  their  views  in  this  respect  were  of 
the  humblest  character ;  they  only  ex- 
tended to  the  acquisition  of  territory 
by  purchase,  and  in  this  manner  they 
became  possessed  of  some  districts  on 
the  Coromandel  coasts,  where  they 
built  Fort  St.  David ;  and  the  Nabob 
of  Bengal,    desiring  to  replenish  his 
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exchequer,  in  order  to  enable  him  to 
sustain  a  war,  the  company  succeeded 
in  buying  from  him  the  zemirdarshipe 
of  certain  towns  and  districts,  amongst 
which  was  that  of  Calcutta,  where 
they  erected  Fort  William,  and  which 
was,  in  ITO?*  declared  to  be  the  seat  of 
a  presidency. 

From  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  until 
the  recommencement  of  hostilities 
in  Europe,  embracing  a  period  of 
more  than  thirty  years,  the  company 
advanced  in  commercial  prosperity. 
The  date  of  the  war  which  then  took 
place  between  England  and  France^ 
1744,  is  a  cardinal  era  in  the  history 
of  our  Asiatic  realm ;  but  before  we 
attempt  any  narrative  of  its  events,  we 
must  glance  at  the  relations  of  the 
latter  power  with  the  Eant. 

In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and 
the  year  1664,  Colbert  founded  a 
French  East  India  Company ;  their 
capital  was  £625,000  ;  their  charter, 
pursuant  to  the  views  of  the  age,  was 
a  monopoly,  with  what  were  even  at 
that  time  singular  encouragements. 
They  were  to  have  not  only  an  immu- 
nity from  all  taxes  for  fifty  years,  but 
the  government  bound  itself  to  make 
good  to  them  any  loss  they  might  sus- 
tain within  the  first  ten.  Their  com- 
mencing efforts  were  made  in  Madagas- 
car, but  their  settlement  was  ill-chosen 
and  unsuccessful.  They  afterwards* 
with  better  fortune,  took  possession  of 
the  islands  of  Ceane  and  Mascarenhas, 
and  gave  them  respectively  the  names 
of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon.  In  1668 
they  established  a  factory  at  Surat, 
and  after  failing  in  other  places,  they 
formed  a  station  at  Pondicherry.  This 
place,  which  was  well  fortified,  be- 
came the  centre  of  the  French  trade 
in  India,  and  they  acquired  some  ter- 
ritory around  it  ;  when,  in  1744, 
Walpole  was  driven  from  power,  and 
war  took  place  between  England  and 
France,  the  French  conceived  the  idea 
of  destroying  our  settlements  in  India, 
and  of  extending  their  own  influence. 
They  had  at  this  time  some  agents 
there  of  distinguished  ability.  One 
was  M.  de  Labourdonnais,  a  native  of 
Brittany,  who,  early  in  life,  engaged  in 
trade  in  India,  and  made  there  a  con- 
siderable fortune.  His  talents  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  viceroy  of 
Goa,  at  whose  suggestion  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  king  of  Portugal, 
and  was  for  two  years  the  agent  of 


that  government  on  the  Coromandel 
coast  Returning  to  France,  he  was 
selected  by  his  own  government  to 
form  their  new  colonies  in  the  isles  of 
France  and  Bourbon,  and  by  a  wise 
and  energetic  administration  he  ad- 
vanced the  resources  and  civilisation 
of  those  islands  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner.  He  made  roads,  constructed 
bridges,  had  the  natives  taught  the 
most  useful  trades,  extended  and  im- 
proved the  cultivation  of  the  coffee- 
plant,  and  introduced  the  culture  of 
indigo  and  of  the  sugar-cane.  The 
character  he  thus  made,  raised  his  in- 
fluence with  the  ministers  at  home, 
and  on  his  return  to  Europe,  in  1740, 
he  suggested  a  plan  whereby  he  should 
be  prepared,  on  the  first  outbreak  of 
hostilities,  to  attack  and  destroy  the 
English  settlements  in  the  East,  be- 
fore a  fleet  from  Europe  could  arrive 
to  support  them.  This  we  shall  see 
he  afterwards  attempted.  M.  Dupleix, 
who  was  at  this  time  governor  of  Pon- 
dicherry, and  chief  of  the  French  in 
India,  was  also  a  remarkable  man. 
He  inherited  from  his  father,  who  was 
a  director  of  the  French  East  India 
Company,  a  large  fortune,  which  he 
greatly  increased  by  successful  specu- 
lations in  the  India  trade.  He  was,  in 
1720,  sent  out  as  first  member  of  the 
council  at  Pondicherry;  was  after- 
wards made  chief  of  the  French  sta- 
tion at  Chandernagore,  and  having  in 
these  positions  made  known  his  public 
talents,  he  was  appointed  governor-in- 
chief  at  Pondicherry.  He  was  bold, 
able,  unscrupulous,  and  ambitious. 
Being  largely  engaged  on  his  own  ac- 
count in  the  internal  trade  of  India, 
he  became  better  acquainted  with  the 
politics  and  relations  of  that  country 
^than  any  other  European  of  that  period. 
These  were  the  two  most  prominent 
Frenchmen  in  India  when  the  war  of 
the  Austrian  succession  broke  out,  in 
1744.  At  this  time  France  had  un- 
doubtedly more  influence  in  the  East 
than  England.  Her  East  India  Com- 
pany was  to  the  full  as  wealthy,  and 
she  had  besides  extensive  possessions 
in  the  Spice  Islands.  She  could  also 
command  a  larger  military  force,  and 
had  besides  armed  and  disciplined  the 
sepoys.  It  was,  we  may  observe, 
from  her  that  we  learned  the  two 
main  secrets  of  our  successes  in  the 
East — the  superiority  of  regular  troops 
when  employed  against  Asiatic  hordes. 
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and  the  enrolment  and  maintenance  of 
a  sepoy  force.  When  the  intelligence 
that  war  had  taken  place  in  Europe 
reached  Labourdonnais  in  the  East* 
he  found  himself  without  the  naval 
force  which  his  government  had  pro- 
mised him ;  but^  notwithstanding,  he 
resolved  to  act  on  his  own  resources. 
He  aocordinglj  detained  such  vessels 
as  touched  at  his  island,  manned  them 
with  sailors  as  well  as  he  could,  train- 
ing for  this  purpose  even  the  natives 
of  Madagascar  ;  and  having  thus  pro- 
cured nine  ships,  and  mustered  a  force 
of  1,100  Europeans,  with  some  400 
sepoys,  and  300  Caffires,  in  addition 
to  his  seamen,  he  first  attacked  the 
English  squadron  of  four  ships  and  a 
frigate.  Night  terminated  the  action, 
but  the  English  fleet  sheered  off,  and 
disappeared  from  the  coast.  After 
looking  out  for  it  for  some  days,  La- 
bourdonnais proceeded  to  Madras, 
which  was  at  that  time  our  chief  station, 
and  most  important  settlement  on  the 
continent  of  India.  It  afforded  but 
indifferent  means  of  defence,  and  its 
small  garrison  exhibited  little  heroism. 
They  capitulated  on  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1746  ;  and  after  having 
achieved  this  triumph  without  the  loss 
of  a  many  Labourdonnais  proceeded  to 
Pondioherry.  His  reception  there 
was  far  different  from  what  he  de- 
served. Dupleix,jealous  of  his  success, 
maintained  that  he  had  exceeded  his 
powers,  refused  to  support  him  in  his 
Tiews>  and  compelled  him  to  return  to 
France,  where  he  made  such  unfa- 
voorable  representations  of  his  con- 
duct that  he  was  arrested,  imprisoned 
in  the  Bastile  for  three  years,  and 
soon  afterwards  died.  Freed  by  this 
aoworthy  conduct  from  all  rivalry, 
Dapleix  resolved  to  follow  up  the  mea- 
sures of  Labourdonnais,  which  were 
quite  consonant  to  his  own  aspiring 
policy.  He  looked  forward,  first,  to 
the  destruction  of  the  British  settle- 
ments, and  next  to  the  establishment 
of  a  French  dominion  in  India ;  and 
his  ambition  compelled  us  to  adopt 
that  line  of  action  which  has  led  to  our 
acquisition  of  empire  there. 

Dupleix,  evading  the  terms  of  the 
capitulation  of  Madras,  even  exposed 
that  place  to  plunder,  carried  off  the 
governor  and  chief  inhabitants,  and 
paraded  them  as  prisoners  through 
the  town  of  Pondieherry.  Amongst 
the  English,  who  now  regarded  them- 


selves as  absolved  from  their  parole, 
given  to  Labourdonnais,  was  a  young 
clerk,  Robert  Olive,  whose  yet  humble 
name  was  soon  to  be  known  as  fore- 
most of  the  Europeans  in  India.  He 
escaped  in  the  dis^i^uise  of  a  Mus- 
sulman to  Fort  St.  David. 

The  Nabob  of  Arcot,  who,  when 
Pondieherry  was,  in  the  preceding 
year,  threatened  by  our  fleet,  had,  as 
prince  of  the  province,  interfered 
to  save  it,  now  thought  proper  to  ex- 
tend a  like  protection  to  Madras,  and 
accordingly  he  sent  his  son,  with 
10,000  men,  to  expel  the  French  and 
restore  it  to  the  English.  This 
proved  in  its  results  one  of  the  most 
important  incidents  in  our  history. 

The  French  had  1,200  soldiers, 
with  some  artillery,  which  they 
managed  well ;  and  with  this  small 
force  they  not  only  repelled  the  attack 
of  the  nabob's  troops,  but  following 
them  for  four  miles,  assailed  them  in 
their  own  position  at  Mount  St. 
Thomas,  and  put  them  completely  to 
the  rout. 

The  spell  which  upheld  the  Ma- 
hommedan  power  in  India  was  for 
ever  broken ;  the  Europeans  saw  in 
the  superiority  of  their  discipline,  and 
their  well-served  artillery,  the  secret 
of  their  strength,  and  were  not  slow 
in  availing,  themselves  of  the  dis- 
covery. 

Dupleix  next  assailed  Fort  St. 
David,  and  while  before  it,  had  the 
address  to  gain  over  to  his  interests 
the  Nabob  of  Aroot»  who  was  now 
impressed  with  a  high  idea  of  the 
prowess  of  the  French  troops.  Fort 
St.  David  was,  however,  soon  re- 
lieved by  the  appearance  of  an  English 
fleet  before  it,  consisting  of  nine  sail  of 
the  line,  and  having  on  board  a  body 
of  1,400  soldiers,  making  the  largest 
European  force  then  in  India.  This 
circumstance  quite  changed  the  aspect 
of  affairs.  Pondieherry  was  besieged 
by  the  English  ;  but  their  arrange- 
ments were  ineffective,  the  sickly 
season  set  in,  and  they  were  compelled 
to  abandon  the  attempt.  Dupleix 
claimed  our  failure  as  a  triumph, 
and  by  his  artful  representations  raised 
his  reputation  with  the  native  princes. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in 
1 749,  when  the  news  arrived  in  India 
that  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
was  signed,  and  that  Madras  was,  by 
one  of  its  conditions,  restored  to  the 
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English.  Except  in  this  last  particu- 
lar, this  celebrated  treaty  had  but  little 
in6uence  in  the  East.  The  EuropeanSy 
now  aware  of  the  weakness  of  the  na- 
tive powers,  began  to  interfere  in  their 
politics,  with  a  view  to  the  extension 
of  their  own  influence  ;  and  the  bril- 
liant successes  of  Dupleix  seemed  likelj 
to  establish  a  French  dominion  in 
Southern  India.  This  counti^  was  at 
the  moment  on  the  eve  of  a  civil  war, 
arising  out  of  disputed  successions  to 
its  two  chief  kingdoms — the  Carnatio 
and  the  Deccan — and  Dupleix  con- 
ceived, that  by  aiding  the  stronger 
claimants  to  each,  he  would  gain  not 
only  wealth,  territory,  and  privileges 
for  his  country,  but  eventually  estab- 
lish  its  ascendancy  in  India.  The 
right  of  succession  in  the  Asiatic  dy- 
nasties was  never  much  regulated  oy 
the  principle  of  primogeniture.  Might 
and  management  were  its  more  pre- 
vailing laws,  and  this  was  especially 
the  case  in  India  at  the  period  to 
which  we  are  referring.  Mirzapha 
Jung  who  claimed  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Deccan,  and  Chunda  Saheo,  who 
aspired  to  be  nabob  of  the  Carnatic, 
were  not  either  of  them  the  actual 
possessors  of,  or  the  rightful  heirs  tOy 
these  thrones.  They  came  forward, 
however,  with  large  forces,  and  the 
French  determined  to  assist  them. 
These  Asiatic  princes  combining, 
formed  an  army  of  40,000  men,  and 
Dupleix  sent  M.  d' Autenil,  with  2,300 
disciplined  soldiers,  to  join  them — of 
this  last  body  400  were  Europeans, 
the  rest  sepoys.  In  their  first  en- 
counter with  the  army  of  the  reigning 
nabob  of  the  Carnatic,  consisting  of 
20,000  men,  with  a  strong  field  of 
artillery,  the  French  proposed,  with 
their  own  small  force,  to  storm  their 
line.  They  were  twice  repulsed,  but 
their  accustomed  valour,  stimulated 
by  the  fact  that  they  were  fighting  in 
the  sight  of  three  armies,  was  at  length 
triumphant,  and  the  nabob  of  the 
Carnatic  was  amongst  the  slain.  The 
conquerors  took  possession  of  Arcot» 
and  the  son  of  the  late  nabob  applied 
to  the  English  for  aid. 

His  offers  were  of  the  most  alluring 
character ;  but  the  British  officers 
conceived  they  had  no  authority  to  in- 
terfere, and  thoufflL  they  viewed  with 
jealousy  the  growmg  influence  of  their 
European  rivals,  they  were  unwilling 
to  engage  in  open  war.    The  French 


interest  was  thus  for  a  time  paramount 
in  the  Carnatic,  Dupleix  diared 
largely  in  the  tribute  collected  by  his 
allies,  and  assumed  the  state  and  cir- 
cumstance of  an  eastern  prinoe.  He 
was,  however,  soon  called  to  exhibit 
his  energy  and  resources  in  contend- 
ing with  reverses.  A  claimant  for 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Deccan  appeared 
in  arms,  backed  by  a  numerous  host. 
This  was  Nazir  Jung,  who  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Mogul  court  as  the  legiti- 
mate heir,  and  was  now  marching  to 
the  frontier  of  the  Carnatic  with  a 
force  of  about  300,000  men,  inclu- 
ding 30,000  Mahratta  cavali7. 

Seeing  that  he  was  acknowledged 
and  supported  by  the  Emperor  of 
Delhi,  the  English,  who  had  been  long 
anxious  to  tidre  the  field  against  the 
French,  joined  his  standara.  Their 
force,  which  was  commanded  by  Mi^or 
Laurence,  conasted  of  700  soldiers. 
Dupleix  made  every  efibrt  to  aid 
and  prepare  his  allies.  He  supplied 
them  with  a  loan  of  ^50,000,  in- 
creased  the  French  contingent,  and 
opened  negotiations  with  some  Afi^han 
chiefs  who  were  in  the  army  of  Nazir, 
and  who  seemed  disposed  to  dethrone 
him. 

When  the  two  great  hosts  came 
into  view,  and  appeared  to  be  ready 
for  the  fight,  Mi^or  Lawrence»whohad 
become  aware  of  the  weakness  and 
want  of  discipline  of  his  ally,  and  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  better 
preparations  of  their  enemy,  suggested 
to  Nazir  to  avoid  a  combat. 

This  was  a  course  which  that  hangh* 
ty  prince  thought  it  unbecoming  nia 
honour  to  adopt,  and  he  would  proba- 
bly have  been  routed,  but  for  a  circum- 
stance wholly  unexpected  by  both 
parties— -that  was,  a  mutiny  amongst 
the  French  officers.  A  number  of 
them  resigned  their  commissionsy 
because  certain  demands  which  they 
had  made  were  not  conceded  9^  and 
D'Auteil,  their  commander,  haying 
vainly  endeavoured  to  recall  them  to 
their  duty,  retired  with  his  divinon  to 
Pondicherry.  Thus  deprived  of  their 
best  arm,  the  forces  of  Chunda 
Sahib,  the  French  nominee  of  the 
Carnatic,  and  of  Mirzapha  Jung, 
Nizam,  or  king  of  the  Deccan,  be> 
came  disbanded.  The  former  of 
these  princes  took  refuge  in  Pondi* 
cherry,  while  the  latter  surrendered 
to  his  opponent}  and  was  thrown  into 
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prison.  Desperate  as  was  now  his 
condition,  Dupleix  did  not  despair. 
He  sacceeded  in  negotiating  a  con- 
spiracy  in  the  arm^of  Nazir — restored 
order  amongst  his  own  troops ;  and 
surprising  the  Moguls  at  midnight, 
put  great  numbers  of  them  to  the 
sword.  Meanwhile,  Major  Lawrence, 
conceiying  that  his  experience  was 
not  appreciated  by  Nazir,  or  his  advice 
attended  to,  too  hastily  withdrew  his 
contingent ;  and  the  French,  pursuing 
their  advantages,  took  Gingee,  the 
strongest  fortress  in  the  Carnatic. 
They  had  yet  a  greater  triumph.  The 
Affghans,  whose  disaffection  Dupleix 
had  beeen  encouraging,  now  made 
known  to  him  that  4;hey  were  ripe  for 
revolt,  and  M.  Latouche,  a  dis- 
tinguished  officer  who  was  in  command 
of  the  French,  was  directed  to  act 
with  them  against  the  camp  of  Nazir 
Jung.  In  the  well-fought  conflict 
which  followed,  Nazir  was  slain,  and 
Bffirzapha  led  forth  from  prison,  and 
exchanging  his  irons  for  a  crown, 
was  again  installed  as  sovereign  of  the 
Deccan. 

Chunda  Sahib  was  likewbe  re- 
stored to  power  as  prince  of  the 
Carnatic,  or  Nabob  of  Arcot,  the 
title  by  which  he  was  better  known. 
The  French  influence  was  then  tri- 
umphant in  the  East,  and  their  ambi- 
tious views  were  likely  to  expand  to  the 
titter  ruin  of  the  British  interest,  were 
it  not  for  the  herobm  and  genius  of 
Clive,  whose  first  great  achievement 
we  have  next  to  notice.  As,  however, 
he  is  most  justly  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  our  Asiatic  empire,  and 
as  its  progress  during  many  years  is 
intimately  connected  with  his  personal 
history,  we  think  it  well  worth  while 
to  notice  some  few  of  the  incidents  of 
his  earlier  life,  and  especially  such  as 
elucidate  his  character. 

Robert  Clive  was  bom  at  the 
man^-house  of  Styche,  near  Market- 
Drayton,  in  Shropshire,  on  the  29th  of 
September,  1725.  His  father  was 
Richard  Clive,  an  attorney,  and  pos- 
sessor of  the  small  estate  of  Styche,  of 
which  we  find  his  family  were  pro- 
prietors so  far  back  as  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  His  mother  was  a  Miss 
Gaskillof  Manchester.  Robert  was 
the  eldest  of  thirteen  children,  six 
sons  and  seven  daughters,  and  was 
sent,  before  he  was  three  years  old,  to 
be  brought  up  by  a  maternal  aunt^ 


who  was  married  to  a  gentleman 
named  Bayley,  of  Hope  Hall,  Man- 
chester. Whatever  was  the  reason 
for  this  arrangement,  he  appears  to 
have  been  treated  at  Hope-Hall  with 
kindness,  and  to  have  always  looked 
back  to  that  scene  of  his  childhood 
with  affectionate  remembrance.  He 
wasof  a  wayward  and  impetuous  tem- 
per, and  early  showed  the  boldness  of 
his  character.  Writing  of  him  in  his 
seventh  year,  Mr.  Bayley  describes 
him  as  '<  beyond  measure  addicted  to 
fighting,"  and  speaks  of  his  desire  "  to 
suppress  the  hero,*'  that  he  may 
"bring  forward  the  more  valuable 
qualities  of  meekness,  benevolence, 
and  patience."  This  temperament  was 
not  improved  by  the  nature  of  his 
education,  which  was  desultory,  caught 
up  at  differeiit  schools,  at  all  of  which, 
however,  he  gained  a  character  for 
intrepidity. 

«It  is  told  of  him  at  Market- 
Drayton,"  says  Mr.  Gleig,  "  that 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  smooth 
stone  out  of  a  water-spout,  with 
which  to  make  ducks  and  drakes,  he  as- 
cended to  the  top  of  tho  church-tower, 
and  let  himself  down  on  the  parapet- 
wall,  to  the  distance  of  at  least  three 
feet.  He  is  described  as  putting  him- 
self at  the  head  of  all  the  good-for-no- 
thing lads  in  the  same  town,  and  after  a 
series  of  petty  outrages  on  the  trades- 
people, compelling  them  to  pay  a  sort 
of  olack-mail,  as  the  price  of  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  nuisance.  Finally, 
his  determination  of  purpose  was  shown, 
when,  on  the  breaking  aown  of  a  monnl 
of  turf,  by  means  of  which  his  banditti 
were  labouring  to  turn  a  dirty  water- 
course into  the  shop-door  of  an  ob- 
noxious dealer,  he  threw  himself  into  the 
gutter,  and  filled  the  breach  with  his  body 
till  his  companions  were  in  a  condition 
more  effectually  to  repair  the  damage.*' 

These  are  no  hopeful  exploits,  but 
they  may  indicate  the  energy  which  he 
afterwards  displayed.  Young  Robert 
was  destined  by  his  father  for  his  own 
profession ;  but  seeing  that  it  was  ill- 
suited  to  his  irregular  and  unsettled 
spirit,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  for 
him  something  more  nearly  congenial, 
in  a  writership  in  the  service  of  the 
East  India  Company.  This  was  not, 
at  that  period,  very  difficult  to  obtain, 
and  indeed  was  no  great  prize.  The 
junior  clerks  were  hard-worked  and 
badly  paid,  and  much  tempted  to  get 
into  debt.    In  the  year  1743>  and  the 
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eightesntb  of  hu  age«  Robert  Clive 
embarked  for  Madras.  The  ship  in 
which  he  sailed  was  ill-found,  and  was 
detained  some  months  in  the  Brazils, 
during  which  time  he  applied  himself 
to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  Portuguese 
language.  He  thus  did  not  reach  In- 
dia until  1744,  and  the  consequence  of 
the  protracted  voyage  was,  that  he  had 
expended  all  his  money,  and  was 
obliged  to  borrow,  and  at  a  rate  of 
interest  which  irritated  and  distressed 
him.  He  was  at  this  time  wayward 
and  improvident,  and  it  is  therefore  no 
wonder  that  we  find  him  liable  to  pa- 
roxysms of  extreme  despondency.  It 
is  said  that  in  one  of  these  he  attempt- 
ed suicide.  The  circumstance  is  re- 
ferred to  by  Boswell  and  Johnson ; 
and  the  story,  as  given  by  Mr.  Gleig, 
is  this : — 

**  One  day  he  withdrew  to  his  own 
room  in  Writers*  Buildings,  and  there 
shut  himself  up.  An  hour  or  two  after- 
wards one  of  his  companions  knocked  at 
the  door,  and  was  admitted.  He  found 
Clive  seated  in  a  remote  comer  of  the 
apartment,  with  a  table  near  him,  on 
which  lay  a  pistol.  '  Take  it  and  fire  it 
over  the  window,*  said  Clive,  pointing 
to  the  weapon.  His  friend  did  so ;  and 
no  sooner  was  the  report  heard,  than 
Clive,  springing  from  his  seat,  exclaim- 
ed— *  I  feel  that  I  am  reserved  for  some 
end  or  another.  I  twice  snapped  that 
pistol  at  my  own  head,  and  it  would  not 
go  off!"* 

Mr.  Gleig  gives  the  anecdote  as 
apocryphal ;  but  we  are  inclined  alto- 
gether to  disbelieve  it.  It  is  impro- 
bable that  a  pistol  which,  when  twice 
snapped,  missed  fire,  should  go  off  at 
last ;  but  what  is  more  material,  and 
to  us  decisive,  is,  that  though  fond 
of  referring  to  the  occurrences  of 
his  early  life  in  India,  Lord  Clive  was 
never  known  to  mention  this  circum- 
stance. Moody  and  improvident  as 
he  then  was,  with  bad  habits^  and 
without  religion,  we  do  not  believe 
that  he  ever  contemplated  that  crime. 
The  following  incident  rests  on  better 
grounds,  and  is  more  characteristic. 
It  took  place  when  he  fled,  as  we  for- 
merly mentioned,  from  Madras  to  Fort 
St.  David  :— 

**  For  some  time  after  his  arrival  in 
the  latter  place,  Clive  appears  to  have 
led  a  life  of  unprofitable  idleness.  His 
aervioes  were  not  required  in  a  factory 


already  overstocked  with  clerks,  whom 
the  progress  of  hostilities  compelled,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  suspend  their  com- 
mercial undertakings ;  and  he  sought 
sometimes  at  the  gamine^-table  that  es- 
cape from  dejection  which  he  could  not 
find  either  in  study,  or  in  the  duties  of 
his  station.  It  happened  upon  a  certain 
occasion  that  two  officers,  with  whom 
he  had  been  engaged  in  play,  wer»  de- 
tected in  the  act  of  cheating.  They  had 
won  considerable  sums  of  money  from 
various  persons  present,  and  amon^  the 
rest  from  Clive ;  but  he  having  satisfied 
himself  of  the  nature  of  their  proceed- 
ings, refused  to  pay.  A  quarrel  ensued, 
and  one  of  them  demanded  satisfaction. 
The  combatants  met  without  seconds 
to  settle  the  dispute,  and  Clive,  having 
the  first  fire,  deuvered  it  to  no  purpose, 
and  stood  at  the  mercy  of  his  adversary. 
The  latter  walking  up,  preeeiited  bis 
pistol  at  Clivers  head,  ana  desired  him 
to  ask  his  life.  This  was  done  without 
hesitation ;  but  when  the  other  went  to 
demand  an  apology,  and  the  retractation 
of  the  charge  of  cheating,  Clive  refused 
to  give  either. 

**  *  Then  I  will  shoot  you,'  exclaimed 
the  bully. 

"  ♦  Shoot,  and  be  d— d  !*  replied  Clive. 
'  I  said  you  cheated ;  I  say  so  still,  and  I 
will  never  pay  you.* 

*'The  onicer,  declaring  the  young 
man  to  be  mad,  threw  away  his  weapon, 
and  there  the  matter  ended ;  for  Clive, 
when  urged  to  bring  the  whole  case  un- 
der the  cognisance  of  the  authoritiee, 
declined  to  do  so,  and  religiously  ab- 
stained from  referring,  even  in  private 
society,  to  the  behaviour  of  his  late  op- 
ponent at  cards. 

**  *  I  will  not  do  him  an  injury  on  anj 
account,*  was  his  answer.  *  I  will  never 
pay  what  he  unfairly  won ;  but  he  has 
given  me  my  life,  and  from  me  he  shall 
take  no  hurt  under  any  circumstances.'  ** 
— OUig'tLife  of  CHve,  p.  10. 

While  at  St.  David's,  Clive  Tolan. 
teered  his  services  in  tb«  defbooe  of 
that  fort,  and  the  character  he  wai 
makinff  for  intrepidity,  dq  doubt  as- 
sisted him  in  exchanging  his  writenbip 
for  a  commission  in  the  army,  whiek 
he  obtained  early  in  the  year  1747. 
He  was  ft>om  that  moment  lumost  con- 
stantly employed  in  active  duties,  aiftd 
gained  on  several  occasions  the  marked 
approbation  of  his  commanders,  eapa- 
ciall^  at  the  attack  on  a  fort  named 
Devi  Cottah,  where  be  was  appointed 
to  lead  the  forlorn  hope. 

We  now  resume  our  general  narra- 
tive,  and,  at  the  same  time,  reach  the 
period  of  an  exploit  which  gave  cele* 
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brity  to  the  n&me  of  Cli?e,  and  formed 
ao'^epooh  in  the  history  of  British 
India. 

Chunda  Sahib,  Nabob  of  Aroot, 
aided  by  the  French,  was  laying  siege 
to  Trichinopoly,  the  only  stronghold 
in  the  Carnatic  which  was  now  left  to 
our  faith  All  friend  Mohammed  Ali ; 
and  in  order  to  make  a  diversion  in  his 
favour,  Clive  conceived  the  plan  of  at- 
tacking Arcot,  the  nabobs  capital. 
The  force  at  his  disposal  was  so  small, 
that  this  attempt  at  a  diversion  appear- 
ed to  be  too  daring ;  but  as  it  afforded 
something  like  hope  for  their  parting 
cause,  it  was  adopted.  We  transcribe 
from  Mr.  GIeig*s  book  a  short  descrip- 
tion of  the  place : — 

**  Arcot,  the  capital  of  the  Carnatic, 
at  the  period  when  the  Carnatic  formed 
a  separate  province  of  the  Souhbadarrv 
of  the  Deccan,  stands  upon  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Palar,  and,  like  most  other 
Indian  cities  of  similar  importance,  con- 
sists of  a  pettab,  or  tower,  and  a  citadel. 
The  present  city  is  of  modern  growth, 
having  been  built  by  the  Mahommedans 
in  1716,  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  Sora- 
mundalum  of  Ptolemv.  The  citadel,  of 
which  the  outlines  still  remain,  was  ac- 
counted, even  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  a  place  of  no  great  strength. 
It  haa  the  defect,  not  uncommon  in 
eastern  fortresses,  of  being  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  the  town,  of  which  the 
houses  came  up  to  the  glacis,  and  com- 
manded the  ramparts.  It  was  very  ex- 
tensive, too,  measuring  upwards  of  a 
mile  in  circumference ;  and  of  the  towers 
which  flanked  the  defences  at  intervals, 
several  were  in  ruins,  while  the  remain- 
der were  so  circumscribed  in  their  di- 
mensions, as  not  to  admit  of  more  than 
a  single  piece  of  ordnance  being  mount- 
ed on  each.  The  walls,  badly  built  at 
the  first,  were  already  loose,  and  por- 
tions had  fallen  down;  the  ramparts 
were  too  narrow  to  accommodate  a 
field-piece  in  action ;  a  low  and  slight 
parapet  imperfectly  screened  them  ; 
and  the  ditch,  beside  being  more  or  less 
choked  up,  had  a  space  of  ten  feet  be- 
tween it  and  the  bottom  of  the  counter- 
scarp, intended,  without  doubt,  for  a 
JausMe  braye,  but  left  unfinished.  Fi- 
nally, the  two  gates  by  which  the  for- 
tress communicated  with  the  town,  were 
placed  in  clumsy  covered-ways,  which 
projected  at  least  forty  feet  beyond  the 
walls,  and  opened  upon  causewaprs  or 
mounds  run  through  the  ditch,  without 
any  cut  or  opening  for  the  span  of  a 
drawbridse  having  been  let  into  them. 

*«  I^  this  place,  of  which  the  popula- 


tion might  be  estimated  at  a  hundred 
thousand  or  more,  the  nabobs  of  the 
Carnatic  were  accustomed  to  hold  their 
court.  They  inhabited  a  gorgeous  pa- 
lace, and  looked  round  from  it  upon 
streets,  narrow  as  those  of  eastern 
towns  generally  are,  but  built  with  con- 
siderable regularity.  The  bazaars  or 
market-places  were  good,  and  well  sup- 
plied ;  and  a  manufactory  of  cloth,  be- 
sides giving  employment  to  a  portion  of 
the  inhabitants,  brought  in  a  consider- 
able revenue  to  the  viceregal  treasury. 
All  these  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Chunda  Sahib,  immediately  after  the 
battle  which  cost  Annas-u-deer  his  life, 
and  the  place  was  occupied  by  a  garri- 
son of  his  troops,  of  which  the  strength 
was  represented  as  amounting  to  ele- 
ven hundred  men." — Gltig's  Life  of 
Clive,  pp.  33-4. 

On  the  26th  of  August,  1751,  Clive 
left  Madras  to  assail  this  celebrated 
city.  His  force  consisted  of  two  hun- 
dred European  solders,  three  hundred 
sepoys,  and  an  artillery  train  of  three 
light  field-pieces.  As  they  approached 
A  root,  they  encountered  a  fearful 
storm,  and  the  spies  fVom  the  town 
seeing  them  advance  in  order  through 
it,  returned  in  terror,  and  made  an 
exaggerated  report  of  their  strength. 
The  Mahommedan  governor,  in  con- 
sequence,  evacuated  the  citadel,  and 
the  English  marched  into  it.  Arcot  was 
thus  won;  but  the  greater  difficulty 
remained  of  defending  it  against  the 
large  force  which  Clive  knew  would 
be  sent  to  retake  it.  He  accordingly 
made  instant  preparations  to  resist  a 
siege.  He  sent  to  Madras  for  two 
18-pounders,  availed  himself  of  light 
cannon  which  he  found  in  the  place, 
laid  in  provisions,  and  repaired  the  de- 
fences as  best  he  could.  During  all 
this  time,  he  was  exposed  to  con- 
stant attacks  from  the  Mahommedan 
force,  which,  though  it  had  evacuated 
the  town,  had  taken  up  a  good  posi- 
tion in  the  neighbourhood,  and  was 
considerably  increased.  When  the 
guns,  for  which  he  had  sent  to  Ma- 
dras, were  on  their  way,  Clive  learned 
that  the  enemy  were  watching  in  a 
large  body  to  take  them,  and  he  ac- 
cordingly despatched  for  their  protec- 
tion his  whole  force,  excepting  only 
thirty  Europeans  and  fifty  sepoys,  re- 
served to  guard  the  fort.  Apprised 
of  his  condition,  the  Moguls,  instead  of 
attacking  the  guns,  assailed  the  cita- 
del, but  Clive,  with  his  small  garrison. 
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made  8o  bold  a  defence,  that  he  beat 
them  off,  and  at  daylight  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  had  the  happiness  to 
see  his  troops  returning  with  the  guns 
and  stores. 

The  occupation  of  Arcot  operated 
precisely  as  Clive  had  anticipated. 
The  nabob  detached  a  larg^  force  from 
before  Trichiuopolj,  and  his  son*  Ra- 
jah Sahib,  approached  with  ten  thou- 
sand men>  of  whom  one  hundred  and 
Bftj  were  French  soldiers,  to  regain 
his  father's  capital  :— 

"  For  fifty  days  he  pressed  the  siege 
with  all  the  yigour  of  which  an  Indian 
general  was  capable.  A  constant  fire 
of  musketry  from  the  bouses  on  the 

glacis  swept  the  ramparts.  Heayy  guns 
attered  in  the  breach,  until  they  brought 
down  a  wide  extent  of  wall,  and  the 
utmost  vigilance  was  exerted  in  order 
to  prevent  supplies  of  provisions  from 
beinff  conveyea  into  the  place.  Clive, 
on  his  part,  was  indefatigable,  and  the 
devotea  courage  of  his  handful  of  troops 
passes  all  praise.  Indeed  here,  as,  in 
our  own  time,  in  the  noble  defence  of 
Jellalabad,  European  and  native  rivalled 
each  other  in  heroism  and  endurance. 
It  was  during  the  height  of  this  siege 
that  an  instance  of  self-devotion  on  the 
part  of  the  native  soldiers  occurred,  of 
which  the  memory  can  never  fade  away. 
The  stock  of  rice  beginning  to  fail,  the 
sepoys  waited  upon  Olive,  and  besought 
him  that  he  would  restrict  bis  issues  to 
their  European  comrades.  All  that  they 
desired,  or,  indeed,  would  accept,  was 
the  water  in  which  the  grain  had  been 
boiled;  and  upon  this  thin  gruel  they 
sustained  the  labours  of  the  siege  for 
many  days.** — Gkig's  Life  of  Clioe^ 

An  offer  was  made  to  Clive,  of  a 
large  sum,  if  he  would  surrender,  the 
town;  but  this  was  rejected  with  scorn. 
The  besieged,  too,  made  several  bold 
sallies,  and  though  some  lives  were 
sacrificed,  which  could  ill  be  spared, 
the  spirit  of  our  soldiers  was  sustained, 
and  the  natives  were  impressed  with  a 
high  idea  of  their  valour.  There 
was  a  Mahratta  chief  named  Morari 
Rou,  who,  with  six  thousand  horse, 
was  hovering  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
Camatic,  waiting  the  issue  of  the 
siege  of  Trichinopoly,  to  see  which 
side  he  would  take.  Clive  contrived 
to  communicate  with  him,  and,  struck 
with  admiration  of  the  English,  the 
Mahratta  agreed  to  assist  them ;  and 
his  standards  were  soon  seen  from  the 


towers.  Rajah  Sahib  had  thus  no 
course  but  to  attempt  to  take  the  nlace 
by  storm,  and  his  assault  is  well  de> 
scribed  by  Mr.  Gleig  :•— 

<*  The  14th  of  November  is  a  day 
kept  holy  by  the  worshippers  of  Mo- 
hammed, in  honour  of  the  murder  of 
the  brothers,  Hassar  and  Hos8ur,two  of 
the  most  illustrious  of  the  saints  and  mar- 
tyrs in  their  calendar.  The  festival  is 
observed  in  Hindostan  with  an  exceed- 
ing fervour,  the  devotees  deepening  the 
sentiment  by  the  free  use  of  bang,  an 
intoxicating  drug,  of  which  one  of  the 
effects  is  either  to  stupify  altogether,  or 
to  inflame  the  individual  who  is  under 
its  influence  into  madness.  Rajah  Sahib 
fixed  this  day  for  his  final  assault  on  the 
citadel  of  Aroot^  in  the  well-grounded 
conviction  that  numbers  who,  under  or- 
dinary circumstances,  might  have  done 
their  duty,  and  no  more,  would,  when 
inspired  by  the  combined  influence  of 
religious  zeal  and  intoxication,  force 
their  way  through  all  opposition,  or  pe- 
rish in  the  attempt.  He  could  not,  how- 
ever, conceal  his  purpose  from  Olive, 
who  made  every  necessary  disposition  to 
thwart  it,  and  who  lay  down  to  reet 
only  after  he  had  seen  that  all  was  in 
readiness  for  the  storm.  It  came  with 
the  dawn  of  the  morning,  and  lasted  in 
its  fury  about  an  hour.  Four  columns 
advanced  to  the  attack  of  four  different 
points,  two  assailing  the  breaches,  two 
endeavouring  to  force  open  the  gates. 
The  latter  process  they  attempted  by 
driving  before  them  elephants,  bavins; 
their  foreheads  covered  vrith  plates  St 
iron ;  the  former  they  executed,  some  by 
passing  over  the  ruins  which  choked  tfaie 
ditch,  others  endeavouring  to  cross 
where  the  water  was  deep,  upon  a  raft. 
The  elephants,  galled  by  the  musketry 
of  the  garrison,  turned  round,  and  tram- 
pled upon  their  own  people.  The  assaQ- 
ants  who  endeavoured  to  clamber  over 
the  fallen  masses  of  rubbish,  were  cot 
down  by  discharp^  from  behind  the  pa- 
rapet ;  and  Olive,  directing  with  his 
own  hand  a  field-piece  at  the  raft, 
cleared  it  in  a  moment.  In  a  word,  the 
enemy  was  repulsed  at  every  point,  in 
spite  of  the  frantic  efforts  of  those  who 
led  them,  and  drew  off,  leavine  not  fewrar 
than  four  hundred  dead  homes  in  the 
ditch,  or  scattered  over  the  piece  of 
ground  which  interposed  between  it  and 
the  bottom  of  the  waU. 

<*Clive*s  loss  in  this  encounter  was 
yery  trifling.  It  amounted  to  no  more 
than  five  or  six  men ;  and  w^l  was  it 
for  him  that  the  casualties  did  not  prove 
more  serious.  His  corps,  origmaUy 
small,  had  become  so  reduced  by  hard 
service,  that  there  remained  to  medl  this 
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final  assault  no  more  than  eighty  Euro- 
pean and  one  hundred  and  twenty  sepoy 
soldiers ;  while  the  whole  of  his  officers, 
with  but  a  solitary  exception,  were 
placed  hori  de  combat.  Perhaps,  too, 
he  had  reason  to  be  thankful  tnat  the 
enemy,  discouraged  by  the  extent  of 
theur  losses,  and  fearful  of  an  attack 
from  the  Mahrattas  in  their  rear,  did 
not  renew  the  attempt.  They  continued, 
however,  throughout  the  day,  and  until 
theni^ht  was  far  advanced,  to  harass 
him  with  a  constant  musketry-fire  from 
the  houses,  which  they  intermitted  only 
for  an  hour  or  two,  in  order  to  bury 
their  dead.  But  this  suddenly  ceased 
about  one  or  two  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  Idth,  when  intelligence  came  in 
that  they  had  retreated;  and  a  patrol 
sent  out  to  ascertain  whether  the  case 
were  so,  brought  back  a  report  that  not 
a  man  remained  in  the  town." — Ibid, 
pp.  37-8. 

The  immediate  results  of  this 
achievemeDt  were  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. It  established  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  English,  attached  to  their 
interests  many  of  the  wavering  native 
princes,  and  led  to  the  rapid  overthrow 
of  the  French  power  in  the  Camatio. 
On  the  evening  of  his  triumph,  Clive 
received  a  reinforcement  from  Madras, 
and,  juded  by  the  Mahrattas,  he  lost 
no  time  in  following  the  enemy,  whom 
he  again  defeated  at  Arnee.  The 
French  contingents  snfifered  severely 
in  that  battle  ;  and  a  r^ment  of  se- 
poys,  six  hundred  strong,  who  were 
m  their  service,  deserted  with  their 
srmB,  and  joined  Clive.  The  Ma- 
hommedan  Governor  of  Arnee  also 
joined  him,  with  the  force  under  his 
command.  Other  successes  followed 
with,  as  it  seemed,  hardly  the  inter- 
vention of  a  halt.  Clive  also  levelled 
to  the  ground  a  column  which  Dupleix 
had  erected,  commemorative  or  the 
foundation  of  the  French  empire  in  the 
East,  together  with  a  town  which  he  had 
bult  around  it,  and  called  bv  his  name. 
He  then  advanced  to  the  relief  of  Tri- 
chinopoly,  and  aided  his  superior  offi- 
cer, major  Lawrence,  in  delivering  it 
from  a  long  blockade.  M.  Law,  the 
French  engineer,  who  directed  the 
siege,  retir^  with  the  force  under  his 
command;  but,  being  pursued,  was, 
after  some  skirmishing,  compelled  to 
capitulate.  On  one  of  these  last  oc- 
casions, when  attacked  at  night,  in  the 
village  of  Samiaveram,  Clive  had  more 
than  a  single  escape.      The  Frenchi 


in  making  the  attack,  had  placed  in 
their  van  forty  English  deserters,  who 
answered  the  challenge  of  the  English 
sentries,  and  thus  took  them  by  sur- 
prise. As  Clive  sprang  from  his  mat- 
tress, a  musket-bail  struck  the  chest 
on  which  he  lay  ;  and  at  the  close  of 
the  affiiir,  one  of  the  deserters,  while 
speaking  about  submission,  *'  fired  at 
him,"  says  Mr.  Gleig,  «•  and  killed  two 
non-commissioned  officers,  on  whose 
shoulders  he  leant,  loss  of  blood  hav- 
ing rendered  him  unable  to  stand  up- 
right." 

It  is  to  the  honour  of  Dupleix,  that 
amidst  these  sore  disasters  he  did  not 
despair.  His  great  ally,  Chunda  Sahib 
had  perished ;  the  European  force,  on 
which  he  most  relied,  was  gone ;  and 
he  was  deprived  of  almost  every  strong, 
hold  which  he  had  possessed  in  the 
Camatic.  Still  he  was  not  wiUiout 
resources^  and  he  availed  himself  of 
them  with  admirable  ability.  He  had 
one  friend,  and  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  courts  and  politics  of  India. 
It  is  true  that  the  new  Nabob  of  the 
Camatic  was  the  nominee  of  the  Eng- 
lish ;  but  the  ruling  prince  of  the  Dec- 
can  had  gained  his  throne  by  means  of 
the  courage  and  militanr  skill  of  M. 
Bussy,  the  agent  of  Dupleix,  by  whose 
influence  he  was  now  altogether  sway- 
ed. Dupleix  made  every  effort  to  in- 
duce  the  Soubahdur  of  the  Deccao,  as 
this  prince  was  called,  to  dethrone  the 
new-made  nabob  of  the  Camatic,  who 
had  been  heretofore  regarded  as  his 
dependent.  He  also  freely  expended 
his  private  fortune  in  intriguing  with 
our  allies ;  and  it  accordingly  became 
known  that  he  was  likely  to  re-appear 
with  fresh  vigour  in  the  field.  When 
this  intelligence  was  conveyed  to  Eu- 
rope, the  rival  companies  both  express- 
ed extreme  aversion  to  the  renewal  of 
a  war.  Their  commercial  profits  had 
woefully  decreased;  and,  as  in  com- 
parison with  this,  they  cared  little  for 
territory  or  renown,  they  anxiously 
applied  to  their  respective  governments 
to  have  an  arrangement  concluded 
which  should  secure  them  peace.  In 
consequence  of  this,  a  negotiation  was 
entered  on,  and  the  result  was,  that 
Dupleix  was  superseded,  and  a  treaty 
signed  which  was  most  advantageous 
to  the  English.  This  abrupt  and  un- 
looked-for termination  of  all  his  ambi- 
tious hopes  was  rendered  the  more 
gaUing  to  Dupleix>  by  his  reception  in 
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France.  He  received  little  acknow- 
ledffment  for  bis  stupendous  exertions^ 
and  no  remuneration  for  his  large  per- 
sonal losses.  It  appeared,  bj  his  ac- 
counts, that  he  had  advanced  about 
£400,000  sterling  during  the  war,  be- 
ing partly  his  own  money,  and  partly 
funds  borrowed  from  the  French  mer- 
chants of  Pondicherry,  on  his  bonds. 
This  the  French  East  India  Company 
refused  to  pay,  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  exceeded  his  authority ;  and  when 
he  commenced  a  lawsuit  to  enforce  his 
rights,  the  ministry  interfered,  quashed 
the  proceedings  in  the  king's  name, 
and  awarded  to  him  the  iniquitous 
satisfaction  of  letters  of  protection 
against  his  creditors.  He  lived  for 
a  while  in  retirement,  and  died  unno- 
ticed. Such  was  the  career  of  Dupleix, 
the  ablest  of  the  French  in  India  ;  and 
it  brings  painfully  but  forcibly  to  our 
mind,  that  of  our  own  Asiatic  states- 
man, Hastings,  whom  he  resembled  in 
the  largeness  of  his  views,  in  self-sa- 
crifice and  energetic  zeal,  and,  we 
blush  to  say  it,  in  the  character  of  his 
fate. 

The  affairs  of  the  company  in  India 
being  now  regarded  as  in  a  highly 
prosperous  condition,  Clive  returned 
to  England,*  where,  though  he  had 
but  the  rank  of  captain,  and  had  not 
yet  attained  his  twenty- eighth  year,  he 
was  received  with  public  honours,  en- 
tertained  at  corporation  dinners,  and 
presented  by  the  court  of  directors 
with  a  diamond-hilted  sword,  which, 
with  a  becoming  modesty  he  declined 
to  accept,  until  his  senior  officer,  the 
veteran  Lawrence,  had  received  an- 
other. He  had  amassed  a  considerable 
fortune,!  but  he  embarked  in  an  elec- 
tion contest,  and  his  habits  were  in 
other  respects  so  expensive,  that  he 
would  in  k\\  probability  have  been  soon 
embarrassed,  were  it  not  that,  after 
an  interval  of  two  years,  he  was  called 
on  to  return  to  India.  War  had 
again  broken  out  between  France  and 
England,  and  the  former,  repining  at 
the  advantages  she  had  lost,  was  de- 
termined to  encourage  and  support  her 
agents  in  their  efforts  to  restore  and 
extend  her  influence  in  the  East.    The 


English,  too,  had  a  more  immediate^ 
and  a  still  more  formidable  enemy,  in  a 
first-rate  native  power,  the  Nabob  of 
Bengal.  Under  these  circumstances, 
Clive  was  given  the  commission  of  a 
lieutenant-colonel  by  the  Crown,  and 
appointed  to  the  command  of  an  artil- 
lery and  mfantry  force,  with  which 
he  embarked  for  India  in  1755.  His 
orders  were  to  act,  in  the  first  place, 
against  the  French  in  the  Deccan,  but 
soon  after  his  arrival  he  was  compelled 
to  proceed  to  Bengal,  to  avenge  one 
of  the  foulest  acts  of  cruelty  which 
ever  stained  the  annals  of  mankind* 
and  which,  it  is  well  to  remark,  led 
almost  directly  to  the  establishment  of 
our  dominion  in  India. 

The  Carnatic  had  hitherto  heen  the 
theatre  of  our  Eastern  conflicts  ;  the 
scene  was  now  to  change  to  Bengal, 
the  richest,  most  populous,  and  most 
powerful  of  all  the  subdivisions  of  the 
Mogul  empire.  Suraj-u-Doulah,  the 
young  nabob  of  that  province,  was 
rash,  ignorant,  and  unfeeling.  He 
threatened  to  extirpate  the  English, 
and  thought  that  it  would  be  as  easy 
to  accomplish  as  to  express  his  wish, 
«*  For,"  said  he,  *•  there  are  not  ten 
thousand  men  in  all  Europe,  and  how 
can  they  retaliate  ?**  On  some  pretext 
for  being  displeased,  this  prince  moved 
his  powerful  army  towards  Calcutta, 
and  as  he  approached  the  gates,  the 
governor,  the  few  military,  and  all 
who  could,  fled  to  the  ships  in  terror, 
a  terror  not  unfounded.  When  the 
last  boat  had  pushed  off,  the  nabob's 
troops  were  entering  the  town,  and 
there  were  still  one  hundred  and  nine- 
ty Europeans  who  had  no  means  of 
escape.  These  took  refuge  in  the 
fort,  where  they  were  assailed  by  the 
nabob's  troops,  to  whom,  after  a  gal- 
lant but  vain  defence,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  surrender.  Their  number 
was  now  reduced  to  one  hundred  and 
forty-six,  and,  as  the  evening  drew  on, 
the  guards  marched  them  to  a  small 
chamber,  which  had  served  as  the  pri- 
son of  the  fortress,  and  was  called  the 
black-hole.  It  was  a  room  eighteen 
feet  by  fourteen,  ill-ventilated  by  two 
small   windows,    which  were   barred 


*  He  had  just  before  married,  in  Madras,  Mbs  Margaret  Maskelyne,  a  sister  of 
the  celebrated  astronomer-royal. 

t  His  first  application  of  it  was  to  pay  off  a  mortgage,  which  pressed  heavily  on 
his  father's  property. 
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with  iron,  and  which  opened  into  a 
verandah.  Mr.  Holwell,  who  was  a 
member  of  council,  and  the  chief  of  the 
English  there,  remonstrated  against 
the  cruelty  of  forcing  them  into  so 
small  an  apartment,  but  the  officer  of 
the  guard  threatened  to  cut  down  any 
man  who  refused  to  enter,  and  the 
prisoners,  seeing  that  it  was  useless  to 
resist,  suffered  themselves  to  be  packed 
in,  which  being  done  with  difficulty, 
the  door  was  locked.  The  night  was 
the  19th  of  June,  and  was  even  more 
sultry  than  is  usual  at  that  time  of  the 
year  there.  Many  of  the  prisoners 
were  suffering  from  their  wounds — 
some  others,  soldiers,  were  inflamed 
with  arrack,  which  they  had  been 
drinking  in  the  fort.  The  horrors  all 
endured  arc  too  dreadful  to  be  detailed. 
They  tried  to  burst  the  door,  and  seek 
relief  from  the  scimitars  of  the  guards. 
Mr.  Holwell  offered  one  of  the  inferior 
officers,  who  showed  some  sympathy 
for  their  fate,  1,000  rupees,  if  he  could 
get  them  distributed  into  two  apart- 
ments. He  went  to  try ;  but  on  his 
return  said,  that  the  nabob  was  asleep, 
and  that  no  change  could  be  made. 
The  sum  was  now  doubled,  and  he 
tried  again,  but  returning,  he  said  that 
nothing  could  be  done,  that  the  nabob 
was  still  asleep,  and  that  nobody  could 
dare  to  waken  him.  There  was  now 
no  hope.  The  air  was  pestilential, 
some  were  suffocated,  others  were 
trampled  to  death,  and  there  was  a 
frantic  struggle  to  get  near  the  win- 
dows. The  officer  who  had  been  be- 
fore appealed  to,  forced  in  some  skins 
of  water  through  the  bars,  but  this 
seemed  only  to  increase  their  misery. 
The  contests  for  the  liquid  were  fear- 
ful ;  and  the  soldiers  without,  with  a 
demon  feeling,  held  up  lights  to  see 
and  enjoy  the  gestures  of  the  combat- 
ants. Some  sought,  by  incentives,  to 
tempt  the  guards  to  fire  upon  them  ; 
others  were  raving  mad;  and  midst 
this  wailing  scene,  the  only  cry  that  was 
not  one  of  horror,  was  that  of  prayer. 
At  two  o'clock,  only  fifty  were  alive  ; 
and  when  Sarajah  awoke,  at  six  in  the 
morning,  and  gave  orders  for  the  door 
to  be  opened,  only  twenty- three  were 
taken  out  alive,  ghastly  and  insensible. 
It  is  said  that  the  nabob  did  not  ac- 
tually mean  to  cause  so  dreadful  a  ca- 
tastrophe. Possibly  he  did  not  much 
consider  all  the  horrors  which  would 
follow ;  but  it  is  quite  plain  that  he 
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gave  the  order  for  imprisonment;  for 
when  he  awoke  in  the  morning,  his 
first  question  had  reference  to  the 
sufferers,  inquiring  in  what  condition 
they  were  ;  and  even  then  his  hardened 
indifference  to  their  fate  showed  his 
cruelty.  When  Mr.  Holwell,  who 
was  one  of  the  survivors,  was  brought 
into  his  presence,  weak  and  scarcely 
sensible^  he  expressed  no  regret  for 
his  sufferings,  no  sorrow  for  those  who 
had  perished,  but  proceeded  sternly  to 
interrogate  him  on  the  far  more  inte- 
resting topic  of  the  treasure  which 
he  supposed  was  concealed  in  the  fort. 
Mill,  with  an  air  of  liberality  which  so 
often  appears  in  his  work,  just  when 
it  ought  not,  throws  the  blame  of  the 
transaction  on  the  English  themselves, 
on  the  ground  that  they  had  no  busi- 
ness to  have  so  confined  a  prison.  It 
was,  no  doubt,  large  enough  for  all 
the  purposes  of  the  English  factory 
at  that  time. 

As  soon  ai>  the  news  of  this  massacre, 
and  of  the  fall  of  Calcutta,  reached 
Madras,  it  was  determined  in  council 
there,  to  prepare  an  expedition  forth- 
with, to  retake  the  possessions  of  the 
English,  and  avenge  their  wrongs. 
After  some  delay,  arising  out  of  per- 
sonal feelings  and  jealousies  between 
the  company's  and  the  king's  service* 
an  armament  was  fitted  out,  consisting 
of  900  Europeans  and  1,500  sepoys, 
with  a  fleet  of  five  ships  under  the  com- 
mand of  Admiral  Watson,  and  the 
control  of  the  whole  was  confided  to 
Clive.  The  force  was  small,  consider- 
ing the  powerful  despot  it  was  destined 
to  assail ;  but  Clive  said  that  his  Eu- 
ropeans "  were  full  of  spirit  and  of 
resentment,"  and  he  had  no  doubt  of 
their  success.  On  the  2nd  of  January, 
1757,  they  retook  Calcutta,  which  had 
been  abandoned  by  the  nabob,  who 
was  concentrating  his  troops  at  some 
distance  from  that  town.  Although 
his  army  amounted  to  40,000  men, 
Clive  determined  to  make  a  night  at- 
tack upon  his  camp.  Owing  to  some 
errors  in  the  execution  of  this  plan, 
he  was  not  successful,  but  was  obliged 
to  retire  with  a  considerable  loss ;  still 
the  effort  was  so  daring,  and  the  cou- 
rage exhibited  by  his  men  so  remark- 
able, that  the  movement  had  all  the 
influence  of  a  victory.  The  nabob 
sought  rather  to  negotiate  than  to 
fight ;  and  although  Clive  had  no  re- 
liance on  his  character,  be  conceived 
2y 
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himself  bounds  in  the  critical  position 
in  which  he  was  placed,  to  treat  with 
him,  if  it  were  practicable.  A  com- 
pact was  accordingly  made,  by  which 
great  advantages  were  conferred  upon 
the  English.  Clive,  however,  seems 
to  have  relied  but  little  on  the  stability 
of  this  peaoe  ;  for,  in  communicating 
the  details  of  it  to  the  directors,  he 
observes,  "  that  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  the  princes  of  this  country,  whose 
fidelity  is  always  to  be  suspected,  will 
remain  firm  to  their  engagements  and 
promises  from  principle  only."  There 
was  great  reason  for  the  caution  con* 
yeyed  in  these  remarks ;  for  it  after- 
wards appeared  that  the  seal  had  not 
been  put  to  the  treaty,  before  the  na- 
bob was  engaged  in  making  overtures 
to  the  French,  to  assist  him  in  expel- 
ling the  English  from  Bengal.  This 
was  a  contingency  on  which  Clive  had 
counted;  and  his  first  object  after 
making  peace  with  the  nabob,  was  to 
march  against  the  French  factory  at 
Chandernagore,  where  they  had  a  thriv- 
ing establishment,  and  a  force  about 
equal  to  his  own.  He  claimed  the 
nabob's  agreement  to  this  proceeding, 
on  the  ground  that  the  English  and  the 
French  were  then  at  war.  The  nabob 
tried  hard  to  evade  giving  his  assent, 
but,  after  some  correspondence,  Clive 
advanced  against  this  place,  and  took 
it  by  storm.  In  this  expedition  he 
acted  on  his  own  responsibility,  disre- 
garding orders  from  Madras,  which 
recalled  him  there.  He  was  aware  of 
the  efforts  which  the  French  govern- 
ment were  making  for  the  recovery 
of  their  influence  in  the  East ;  he 
knew  that  M.  Bussy,  with  a  European 
and  a  large  native  force,  was  at  no 
great  distance  from  Bengal ;  anil  he 
clearly  saw  that  a  Frenwi  and  Eng- 
lish power  could  not  co-exist  m 
India;  he  therefore  concluded  that 
he  was  consulting  the  interest  of 
England,  and  the  honor  of  her  arms, 
in  assailing  her  ablest  enemy,  while 
he  could  do  so  to  advantage.  On 
effecting  this  conquest,  he  made 
the  further  discovery  that  the  nabob 
was  actually  in  treaty  with  M.  Bussy. 
He  then  determined  to  incur  the  fur- 
ther responsibility  of  declaring  war 
against  this  prince,  and  of  taking  part 
in  a  conspiracy  to  dethrone  him.  "  He 
is,"  said  Clive,  ^^  a  villain,  and  either 
he  or  we  roust  be  upset.**  Sur^-a- 
Doulah  was,  as  we  may  easily  con- 


ceive such  a  monster  must  have  been, 
well  hated.  His  tyranny  had  rendered 
him  unpopular  with  most  of  the  lead- 
ers in  his  court  and  camp,  and  his 
exactions  had  set  many  of  the  men  of 
wealth  against  him.  There  was  one 
feature  in  the  Mogul  polity  which  con- 
tributed a  good  deal  to  the  insecurity 
of  an  unjust  ruler.  While  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  and  every  military 
appointment,  was  kept  in  the  hands  of 
the  Mussulmans,  all  that  related  to 
finance  was  abandoned  to  the  Hindoos. 
They  were  the  conductors  of  money 
arrangements,  the  bankers  in  large 
towns,  the  money-lenders  in  the  vil- 
lages. ^^  I  prefer  Hindoos  as  mana- 
gers and  renters,  to  those  of  my  own 
religion,**  said  Ameer -ul-Omra,  the 
minister  of  the  nabob  of  the  Carnatic, 
"because  a  Mahommedan  is  like  a 
sieve,  and  a  Hindoo  like  a  sponge. 
Whatever  you  put  into  the  one  runs 
through  ;  the  other  retains  it  all,  and 
you  may  recover  it  any  moment  by  the 
application  of  a  little  pressure.**  This 
pressure,  however,  very  much  dis- 
posed its  victims  to  aid  in  conspiracies, 
and  their  influence  was  usually  great. 
Amongst  those  who  had  suffered  bj 
the  fall  of  Calcutta  was  a  native 
banker,  named  Omichund,  who  was 
artful  and  avaricious,  and  who  hoped, 
by  political  intrigues,  to  replace  his 
losses.  He  was  mainly  the  channel 
through  which  Clive  communicated 
with  the  disaffected  in  the  nabob's 
camp.  Their  wish  was  to  set  the 
latter  aside,  and  to  make  Meer  Jaffier, 
the  commander-in-chief  of  his  army, 
their  ruler  in  bis  stead.  The  latter 
took  an  undecided  part,  evidently 
wishing  to  adhere  to  his  master  untU 
he  saw  that  he  could  desert  him  with 
safety.  It  was  also  plain  that  Omi- 
chund  was  not  to  be  depended  on,  for 
after  having  stipulated  for  an  enor- 
mous reward,  under  the  name  of  com- 
pensation, he  told  the  English  that 
unless  they  secured  him  the  further 
sum  of  £300,000,  as  recompense  for 
his  agency,  he  would  go  over  to  Suraj- 
a-Doulah,  and  apprise  him  of  the  con- 
spiracy. •<  Promise  him,*'  said  Clive, 
**  all  he  asks,  and  draw  up  any  form 
of  engagement  which  shall  satisfy  him, 
and  secure  us  against  his  treachery. ** 
This  was  done  in  a  manner,  which,  if 
it  be  at  all  defensible,  certainly  show^ 
that  Clive  was  not  over  scrupulous. 
The  expedient  was  a  fictitious  agrees 
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menti   a  proceeding  which,   in    our 
nund,  no  emergency  could  justify.* 

Tbi9  was  the  condition  of  affairs 
when  Suri^-a-Doula  commanded  his 
army,  amounting  to  upwards  of  55,000 
men,  with  a  large  park  of  artillery,  to 
advmnoe  against  the  English  towards 
the  plains  of  Plassey.  The  order  was 
at  once  oheyed ;  and  Clive,  who  had 
been  assured  that  Meer  JaiBer  would 
come  over  and  join  him  with  his  large 
diTision,  saw  no  symptom  of  such  a 
move.  He  had,  moreover,  intelligence 
that  Bussy,  with  a  disciplined  force, 
was  moving  to  the  nabob's  aid.  The 
rains  too  were  at  hand,  and  the  coun- 
cil at  Madras  were  imploring  him  to 
return,  as  all  there  were  in  alarm, 
daily  expecting  to  be  besieged  by  a 
French  armament,  known  to  be  on  its 
way  from  Europe.  In  this  predica- 
ment, Clive  made  a  false  step';  for  the 
first  and  last  time  of  his  liie  he  called 
a  council  of  war.  His  whole  force 
consisted  of  3,000  men,  one-third  of 
them  English,  the  rest  sepoys,  and 
his  artillery  consisted  of  eight  six- 
pounders  and  a  howitzer.  The  Ques- 
tion which  he  propounded  was,  *«  Whe- 
ther, in  our  present  situation,  without 
assistance,  and  on  our  own  bottom,  it 
would  be  prudent  to  attack  the  nabob ; 
or  whether  we  should  wait  till  joined 
by  some  country  power  ?"  Clive  spoke 
first,  and  voted  for  delay ;  he  was 
joined  by  eight  others,  and  seven  were 
for  an  immediate  attack,  so  that  the 
council,  which  was  composed  of  six- 
teen officers,  was  nearly  divided.  The 
question  was  regarded  as  definitely 
settled,  and  Clive  retired  to  a  grove, 
where,  resting  under  a  tree,  he  re- 
volved the  matter  again  in  his  mind 
for  a  whole  hour,  and  then,  regardless 
of  the  decision  of  the  council,  and  of 
his  own  expressed  opinion,  announced 
his  intention  of  attacking  the  enemy. 
No  one  describes  a  battle  better  than 
Mr.  Gleig,  and  we  therefore  transcribe 
from  his  pages  the  triumph  of  Plas- 
sey :— 


"  At  dawn  of  day  on  the  22nd,  the 
army  began  to  cross  the  river ;  by  four 
in  the  afternoon  the  last  division  was 
safely  across.  No  halt  ensued.  The 
boats  being  towed  against  the  stream 
with  great  labour,  the  infantry  and 
guns  pushed  forward;  and  alter  a 
march  of  fifteen  miles,  the  whole  bi- 
vouacked, about  three  in  the  morning  of 
the  2drd,  in  a  grove,  or  small  wood,  not 
far  from  Plassev. 

*'  Clive*s  intelligence  had  led  him  to 
expect  that  the  enemy  were  in  position  at 
Cossimbogue.  A  rapid  march  had,  how- 
ever, carried  them  on  to  Plassey,  where 
they  occupied  the  line  or  entrenched 
camp,  which,  during  the  siege  of  Chan- 
demagore,  Roydulmb  had  thrown  up, 
and  scarcely  were  the  British  troops 
lain  down,  ere  the  sound  of  drums,  cla- 
rions, and  cymbals  warned  them  of  the 
proximity  of  danger.  Picquets  were  im- 
mediately pushed  forward,  and  sentinels 
planted,  and  for  an  hour  or  two  longer 
the  weary  soldiers  and  camp-followers 
were  permitted  to  rest. 

"  Pay  broke  at  last,  and  forth  from 
their  entrenched  camp  the  hosts  of 
Suraj-a-Doulah  were  seen  to  pour. 
40,000  foot,  armed,  some  with  match- 
locks, others  with  spears,  swords,  and 
bows,  overspread  the  plain ;  fifty  pieces 
of  cannon  moved  with  them,  each 
mounted  upon  a  sort  of  wheeled-plat- 
form, which  a  long  team  of  white  oxen 
dragged,  and  an  elephant  pushed  on- 
wards from  the  rere.  The  cavalry 
numbered  15,000  ;  and  it  was  observed 
that  in  respect  both  of  then:  horses  and 
equipments,  they  were  very  superior  to 
any  which  Clive  and  the  soldiers  of  the 
Carnatic  had  seen  on  their  own  side  of 
India.  The  fact  was,  that  this  force 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  Riypoots, 
or  Patans,  soldiers  from  their  childhood, 
and  individually  brave  and  skilful  with 
their  weapons.  But  among  them,  not 
less  than  among  the  infantry,  the  bond 
of  discipline  was  wanting ;  and  placing 
no  reliauce  one  upon  the  other,  their 
very  multitude  became  to  them  a  source 
of  weakness.  On  the  other  hand, 
CIive*s  small,  but  most  pliable  army, 
stood  silent  as  the  grave.  It  consisted 
of  about  1,000  Europeans,  inured  to 
toil,  and  indifferent  to  danger,  and  of 


*  Two  agreements  were  prepared,  one  written  on  red  paper,  promising  all  that 
Omichund  had  asked — the  other,  on  white  paper,  giving  him  nothing.  Admiral 
Watson  signed  the  latter,  but  refused  to  si^  the  other,  to  which,  however,  his 
name  was  affixed  by  the  committee.  The  Hindoo  was  deceived,  and  when,  after 
the  battle  of  Plassey,  he  claimed  his  reward,  he  was  told,  **  The  red  treaty  is  a 
sham,  you  are  to  have  nothino^.'*  The  wretched  man  fell  into  the  arms  of  an  at- 
tendant, never  uttered  a  complaint,  became  an  idiot,  and  shortly  after  died.  It  is 
but  right  to  add,  that  Clive  never  could  see  anything  wrong  in  the  transaction, 
and  t£kt  his  biographer,  Sir  John  Malcohn,  defends  it. 
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2,000  sepoys,  who  trained  in  the  same 
school,  had  imbibed  no  small  share  of 
the  same  spirit.  Of  these  Europeans  a 
portion  of  Adlercron's  regiment  con- 
stituted perhaps  the  flower.  The  name 
of  Adlercron  has  long  since  ceased  to 
be  had  in  remembrance  ;  but  the  gallant 
39th  still  carry  with  them,  wherever 
they  go,  a  memorial  of  that  day — the 
word  "  Plassey,"  and  the  proud  motto, 
"  Primus  in  India**  standing  emblazoned 
upon  their  colours,  beside  many  a  similar 
record  of  good  service  performed  in 
Spain  and  in  the  south  of  France. 

"  The  battle  of  Piassey  began  at  day- 
break, and  was  continued  for  many 
hours,  with  a  heayy  cannonade  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy,  to  which  the  guns  of 
the  English  warmly  replied.  1  he  fire 
of  the  latter  told  at  every  sound  ;  that 
of  the  former  was  much  more  noisy 
than  destructive,  partly  because  Clive 
sheltered  his  men  behind  a  mud  fence 
which  surrounded  the  grove,  partly 
because  the  nabob's  artillerists  were  as 
unskilful  as  their  weapons  were  cum- 
brous. No  decisive  movement  was,  how- 
ever, made  on  either  side,  for  Clive  felt 
himself  too  weak  in  numbers  to  act  on 
the  offensive ;  besides,  he  still  e^cpected 
that  Meer  Jaffier  would  come  over  to 
him,  and,  until  some  indication  of  the 
anticipated  move  were  given,  he  did  not 
consider  that  he  would  be  justified  in 
quitting  his  ground.  The  nabob's 
troops,  on  the  other  hand,  were  such  as 
the  ablest  general  could  not  pretend  to 
manceuvre  under  fire,  and  able  generals 
were  wholly  wanting  to  them.  Under 
these  circumstances  Clive,  whom  ex- 
cessive fatigue  had  worn  out,  lay  down 
and  slept,  although  not  until  he  had 
given  directions  that,  in  the  event  of 
any  change  occurring,  he  should  be 
immediately  called.  Accordingly,  about 
noon,  one  of  his  people  awoke  him,  and 
said  that  the  enemy  were  retiring.  He 
started  up ;  the  day,  it  appeared,  being 
overcast,  a  heavy  shower  iiad  followed, 
which  so  damaged  the  enemy's  powder, 
that  their  artUlery  became  in  a  great 
degree  useless  ;  and  as  they  trusted  en- 
tirely to  their  superiority  in  that  arm, 
they  no  longer  ventured  to  keep  the 
field.  In  a  moment,  Clive  gave  the 
word  to  advance.  There  was  one  little 
band  attached  to  the  nabob's  force 
which  served  him  in  good  stead  that 
day.  It  consisted  of  about  forty  French 
soldiers,  European  and  native,  the  re- 
mains of  the  garrison  of  Chandernagore, 
with  four  light  field-pieces.      Against 


these  Clive  first  directed  an  attack  to 
be  made,  and  though  they  resisted 
stoutly,  he  drove  them  from  a  redoubt 
in  which  they  were  established,  and 
seized  their  guns.  With  the  apparent 
design  of  preventing  this,  the  nabob's 
people  agam  sallied  forth  ;  but  they 
came  on  this  time  in  a  confused  mass, 
and  a  well- directed  fire  from  the  English 
guns  first  checked  and  then  turned 
them.  Advantage  was  promptly  taken 
of  the  panic,  no  respite  was  given  to 
the  fugitives,  for  the  victors  entering 
with  them,  pell-mell  into  their  camp,  soon 
converted  the  retreat  into  a  flight.  In 
an  hour  from  the  first  moment  of  the 
English  beyond  theexterior  of  the  grove, 
a  battle,  on  which  may  be  said  to  have 
hung  the  destinies  of  India,  was  de- 
cided— Gleig^s  Life  of  Clive,  pp.  81-82. 

As  the  battle  was  closing,  Clive  ob- 
served a  dense  body  of  troops,  on  the 
enemy*s  left>  moving  obliquely  towards 
his  right.  They  made  no  commonica- 
tion,  and  were  fired  on  as  they  ap- 
proached. When  the  engagement  was 
quite  over,  horsemen  came  in,  announc- 
ing that  this  was  Meer  Jaffier*s  corps, 
and  that  he  sent  his  congratulations  to 
the  victors.  On  the  following  morning 
that  chieftain  entered  the  camp ;  but 
he  was  obviously  uneasy,  and  appeared 
conscious  of  his  duplicity ;  for  he  was 
observed  to  change  colour  when  the 
guard  turned  out  to  receive  him. 
Clive,  however,  soon  calmed  his  fears. 
He  received  him  with  open  arms,  and 
hailed  him  as  Nabob  of  Bengal,  Bahar, 
and  Ovissa.  Such  was  the  battle  of 
Piassey,  which  forms  the  first  great 
era  in  the  history  of  British  India. 
Fought  under  circumstances  of  great 
discouragement,  it  achieved  for  us  the 
richest  district  of  Hindostan,  estab- 
lished England  as  a  recognised  power, 
and  spread  the  terror  of  her  arms 
throughout  the  provinces  of  the  Mogul 
empire,  then  tottering  to  its  fall. 

Mr.  Wilson's  work,  now  completed, 
meets,  we  are  quite  sure,  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  public.  We  much  regret 
that  he  did  not  re-write  the  history  of 
the  period  embraced  by  Mill ;  but  he 
has  done  the  next  best  thing,  by  cor- 
recting the  errors  and  fancies  of  that 
much- biassed  author,  in  his  well-con- 
sidered notes. 
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CHAPTER   IV. — THE    EARTHQUAKE   AND   ITS   CONSEQUENCES. 


Lestee  now  proceeded  to  discuss 
with  him  their  future  proceedings  in 
this  affair.  Like  a  straightforward 
Englishman,  he  proposed  to  go  at 
once  and  offer  a  large  sum  to  the 
Pasha  in  exchange  for  so  insignificant 
a  part  of  his  possessions;  but  this 
plan  Manonk  rejected  at  once.  He 
was  aware  that  Cjllene  had  spoken 
truly  when  she  said  that  Kosreff  was 
sufficiently  wealthy  to  despise  any 
amount  of  gold  which  he  would  offer ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  the  prudent 
Turk  feared  it  might  but  be  the  means 
of  bringing  the  Greek  slave  under  the 
notice  of  her  master,  which  would 
prove  most  fatal  to  their  hopes.  He 
was  unable,  however,  at  the  moment, 
to  offer  any  other  suggestion,  except 
to  decide  that  they  shouJd  go  together 
day  by  day  to  the  palace,  towards  night- 
falU  there  to  wait  with  patience  and 
the  utmost  watchfulness,  till  they  were 
£ivoured  by  some  such  lucky  chance  as 
that  which  had  brought  Manouk  in 
contact  with  the  Armenian  doctor. 

Lester  acceded  to  this  arrange- 
ment much  against  his  will,  but  he 
could  not  doubt  that  the  Turk  was 
the  best  judge  in  this  matter  ;  nor  did 
he  waver  in  his  determination  to  trust 
to  his  guidance  entirely,  from  their 
want  of  success  the  first  night  that 
they  kept  watch  near  the  splendid 
prison  of  the  young  Greek  slave.  Not 
a  single  individual  appeared  outside 
the  walls  during  the  long  hours  that 
they  spent  hovering  round  them,  and 
even  the  adventurous  Englishman 
despaired  of  ever  being  able  to  pene- 
trate into  the  enclosure,  unless,  in- 
deed, by  stratagem.  Next  day,  Ma- 
nouk proposed  that  he  should  precede 
his  companion  in  their  unpromising 
enterprise,Mn  order  that  being  alone 
he  might  be  less  liable  to  excite  sus- 
picion, and  would,  perhaps,  find  means 
to  prepare  some  subtle  plan  in  which 
Lester  could  assist  him  when  he  ar- 
rived. Regardless  of  the  burning 
heat,  he  therefore  set  out  at  noon, 
along  with  the  indefatigable  cat ;  and 
it  was  not  till  the  son  was  sinking. 


with  that  strange  rapidity  which  cha- 
racterises its  setting  in  the  East, 
that  the  Englishman  prepared  to  fol- 
low him. 

The  day  had  been  one  of  heat,  such 
as  he  had  not  yet  felt  even  in  Asia, 
and  it  seemed  to  him,  as  he  mounted, 
and  began  to  ride  slowly  over  the 
plain,  that  his  horse  shared  with  him- 
self the  langour  and  weariness  which 
the  heavy  sultriness  of  the  air  never 
fails  to  produce.  Behind  him  the  flam- 
ing sun  was  going  down  in  a  shroud  of 
fire,  and  its  last  bright  rays  swept  un- 
obstructed over  the  monotonous  ex- 
panse of  the  barren,  desolate  waste, 
which  stretched  out  before  him,  unde- 
viating  in  hue,  and  presenting  not  a 
single  object  which  could  attract  the 
eye.  There  is  something  most  oppres- 
sive in  the  atmosphere  of  the  desert, 
in  its  silence  of  lifelessness,  where 
there  is  not  a  leaf  to  rustle  in  the  wind, 
or  insect  to  flit  murmuring  by,  which 
must  be  actually  felt  to  be  understood  j 
and  Lester  was  fully  under  its  influ- 
ence, as  he  rode  on  buried  in  thought ; 
but  suddenly  his  horse  snorted  vio- 
lently, reared  up,  and  then  remained 
motionless,  with  his  ears  laid  back  as 
though  in  terror.  The  Englishman 
hastily  looked  up,  and  himself  became 
transfixed  with  surprise :  either  he  was 
the  victim  of  a  singular  hallucination, 
or  a  most  extraordinary  spectacle  was, 
indeed,  present  before  him. 

At  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
spot  where  he  stood,  he  could  distinctly 
perceive  a  number  of  gigantic  figures, 
veiled  each  one  in  a  thin  white  shroud, 
who  were  gliding  slowly  and  majesti- 
cally over  the  plain — too  dim  and  va- 
pour-like to  admit  of  any  positive  form 
being  distinguished,  and  yet  sufficiently 
substantial  to  cast  a  long  shadow  be- 
hind them.  These  monstrous  phan- 
toms appeared  to  be  engaged  in  the 
mazes  of  a  mystic  dance :  they  cer- 
tainly  were  performing  the  strangest 
evolutions — turning  round  slowly,  ad- 
vancing towards  one  another,  receding 
again,  then  seeming  to  bend  forward 
in  a  solemn  salutation,  and  at  times 
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one  would  suddenly  sink  down  into 
the  earth>  and  disappear  altogether  I 
Lester  remained  in  utter  bewilder- 
ment* looking  on  this  strange  sight. 
He  certainly  was  not  dreaming;  but 
what  then  was  it  which  he  saw  ?  Could 
it  be  that  some  eigantic  city  lay  buried 
beneath  that  plam,  and  that  these  were 
the  ghosts  of  Titans  performing  a  fu- 
neral dance  over  its  invisible  remains  ? 
He  Mt  enraged  at  himself  as  this  wild 
supposition  crossed  liis  brain  ;  and  he 
instantly  set  spurs  to  his  horse*  deter- 
mined to  face  the  shrouded  giants  on 
their  own  ground*  and  ascertain  what 
they  really  were. 

To  his  horror*  one  of  them  ap- 
peared aniious  to  do  him  honour, 
by  coming  forward  with  its  gliding, 
step  to  meet  him*  and  again  the 
horse  reared  and  plunged*  refusing 
to  advance  ;  but  the  eteat  white  figure 
continued  to  approach  till  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  perplexed  Englishman* 
when  it  suddenly  sunk  down  and  melt- 
ed away*  though*  happily*  revealing  its 
own  nature  in  the  act }  for  it  covered 
himself  and  his  horse  so  completely 
with  a  fine  white  dust*  that  he  compre- 
hended at  once  that  his  Titanic  phan- 
toms were  only  So  many  eand-spouts — 
one  of  the  most  common  phenomena  of 
the  Asiatic  plains*  but  which*  though 
he  had  often  heard  described,  he  never 
could  have  conceived  in  this  strange* 
ghost-like  fbrm*  had  he  not  beheld  it. 
Somewhat  relieved*  he  now  proceeded 
on  his  way,  watching  the  lonff  columns 
of  sand  as  they  rose  and  fell;  but  his 
adventures  were  not  over;  he  was 
destined  to  witness  another  most  strik- 
ing sight  peculiar  to  those  countries*  but 
happily  more  rare*  because  so  terrible. 
He  had  advanced  to  within  a  stone*s 
throw  of  the  palace  of  Kosreff  Pasha* 
when  suddenly  he  fblt  his  horse  reel 
under  him,  and  stagger  as  if  about 
to  fall.  Hastily  dismounting  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause  of  this,  he  was  himself 
violently  thrown  down,  he  scarce  knew 
bow,  and  when  he  rose*  he  found  it  im< 
possible  to  stand  upright.  The  horse 
had  flung  himself  down*  and  Lester 
was  fain  to  follow  his  example ;  and 
then  looking  round*  he  perceived  that 
the  whole  plain  was  in  motion*  rising 
and  failing  like  the  undulating  waves 
of  the  sea*  and  he  even  became  con- 
scious that  the  mountains  round  him 
were  rooking  firom  side  to  side.  Though 
it  was  the  first  tim«  he  had  «ver  Mi  an 


earthquake*  Lester  could  not  doubt 
that  these  unnatural  appearances  pro- 
ceeded from  that  alone;  for  there  is 
somethinff  peculiar  in  the  indescribable 
feeling  which  is  caused  on  the  human 
mind  by  this  convulsion  of  nature, 
whioh  nothing  else  can  produce.  There 
is  somethinfl^  most  ominous  in  this 
shaking  of  the  world's  foundatibkis  that 
causes  a  sensation  of  horrible  insecdrity, 
even  where  the  actual  dangier  b  not 
great. 

Lester  was  obliged  to  remain  nros- 
trate  while  the  phenomena  woriced: 
first  he  could  feel,  as  it  were*  a 
long  shudder  thrill  the  whole  earth* 
like  that  which  agiUtes  the  mortal 
fVame  when  the  dread  of  something 
supernatural  is  upon  it ;  then  a  deep 
groan  seemed  to  burst  from  its  labour- 
ing bosom,  as  though  drawn  firom  it  hj 
very  agony  .of  heart.  For  one  moment 
the  great  nibric  of  creation  lay  Intensely 
still*  and  then  it  was  seized  with  a  tre- 
mendous convulsion,  during  whibh  it 
it  appeared  to  be  shaken  to  the  very 
centre  by  a  prolonged  qttiverinff, 
exactly  as  though  the  awAii  foot- 
steps of  one  most  mighty  were  passing 
over  it.  When  these  had  g^ne  by,  It 
Seemed  to  sink  exhausted*  only  heaving 
once  or  twice*like  the  last  sobs  of  achild 
that  has  been  hushed  to  rest  before  It 
relapsed  into  its  wonted  tranquillity. 

During  this  spasm  of  the  earth, 
Lester  lay  stunned  and  bewildered; 
and  now  that  it  was  over*  he  conid 
hear  the  deep-booming  echoes  fiur 
off  in  the  tnountains,  as  the  huge 
rocks  it  had  shattered  came  thondM*- 
ing  down  on  one  another ;  whilst  a 
loud  crash  quite  close  to  bim  an- 
nounced that  it  had  taken  eflTect  alio 
on  the  palace  of  the  haughtr  pasha. 
Raising  himself  with  some  cuflBculty* 
he  looked  anxiously  towards  it*  and 
perceived  that  not  only  a  large  portion 
of  the  building  had  been  destroyed, 
but  that  almost  the  whole  of  one  ftlde 
of  the  wall*  a  moment  before  so  imper- 
vious, had  been  thrown  down*  and  now 
lay  flat  on  the  ground,  as  though  H  had 
been  built  of  cards,  and  blown  down 
by  a  breath  of  wind.  Through  the 
large  opening  thus  suddenly  formed* 
he  obtained  a  view  of  the  beautifbl 
gardens*  where  the  scared  and  terror- 
stricken  women  were  rushing  Wildly 
to  and  fro — whilst  fironl  the  pavilions* 
terrible  cries  resounded*  which  an- 
nounced that  more  than  om  dtestu- 
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had  taken  place.  Lester  was  not  with- 
out trepidation  as  to  the  possibility  of 
his  young  charge  being  one  of  the 
sufferers,  but  he  felt  convinced,  at  the 
same  time,  that  if  she  had  escaped  the 
effects  of  the  earthquake,  the  confu- 
sion resulting  from  it  would  singularly 
fiicilitate  her  liberation,  of  which  he 
had  begun  almost  to  despair.     In  this 
opinion  he  was  confirmed  by  Manouk, 
who  had  been  coming  towards  him 
when    the    shook    took     place,    and 
who  now  joined  him — he  assured  him 
that  the  convulsion  was  quite  over — 
(for,  any  person  habitually  resident  in 
these  countries  can  generally  tell  from 
surrounding  appearances  what  course 
they  are  likely   to   pursue) — and   he 
declared  he  had  not    a   doubt  that 
Cyllene  would  take  advantage  of  the 
destruction  of  the  wall  to  effect  her 
escape;  he  proposed,   therefore,  that 
they  should  hasten  to  conceal  them- 
selres  among  the  ruins,  to  wait  till  she 
should  find  an  opportunity  of  stealing 
from  the  garden,  for  it  would  have 
been  too  hazardous,  even   amid   the 
noise  and  confusion,  for  themselves  to 
penetrate  within  it. 

Having  taken  up  their  position  be- 
hind a  large  fragment  of  the  wall, 
they  remained  some  time  listening 
to  the  shouts  and  vociferations  with- 
in. From  these  they  gathered  that 
the  proud  possessor  of  all  this  beau- 
tiful domain  had  not  himself  alto- 
gether escaped  the  power  of  the  earth- 
quake— (Kosreff  Pasha  was,  in  fact, 
lamed  for  life) — and  Lester  found 
ample  food  for  reflection  in  the  strange 
spectacle  of  this  palace  of  pleasures 
stricken  down  by  the  fierce  wrath  of 
nature,  sent  at  once  to  release  the 
fettered  slaves,  and  chastise  him  who 
was  in  fact  the  greatest  slave  amongst 
them  all !  their  master,  the  sworn 
servant  of  luxury. 

It  may,  indeed,  afford  ground  for 
speculation  to  determine  what  slavery 
really  is — that  it  is  not  the  chain- 
ing down  of  the  mortal  body,  the 
binding  of  hand  and  foot,  is  very 
evident,  since  from  the  prisons  of 
great  men  how  many  a  noble  soul 
has  come  forth  through  the  gates  and 
the  bars,  to  roam  over  the  world  un- 
fettered and  free,  proclaiming  great 
truths,  and  boldly  flinging  down  the 
strongholds  of  evil — ^but  there  is  that 
captivity  which  was  once  led  captive, 
that  bitter  servitude  to  the  sin  that 


dwells  in  a  man's  own  soul,  by  which 
he  finds  a  taskmaster,  ready  to  chain 
the  heart  and  the  intellect,  and  to  bind 
him  down,  as  though  with  iron  links, 
to  his  own  most  vile  destructive  work, 
day  by  day,  and  hour  by  hour — to  this 
Kosreff  Pasha  was  as  a  bound  and 
hired  servant,  but  the  earthquake  had 
loosened  his  gprasp  of  the  human  beings 
he  had  purchased  as  his  own. 

Lester  and  Manouk  had  spent  about 
an  hour  in  their  place  of  concealment, 
keeping  their  eyes  carefully  fixed  on  the 
door  which  the  rough  hand  of  the  con- 
vulsion had  fashioned  for  them.  Night 
had  now  completely  set  in,   but,  fortu- 
nately for  their  enterprise,  there  was 
a  full  moon    rapidly    ascending    the 
heavens,  and  giving  forth  a  light  so 
clear  and  vivid,  that  it  was,  tor  all 
practical  purposes,  as  efficient  as  that 
of  day.     For  some  time  past,  silence 
and  quiet  seemed  to  have  been  restored 
within  the  pasha's  domain,   and  the 
pleasure-grounds  appeared  to  be  alto- 
gether deserted — but,  as  they  gazed, 
suddenly  a  light  figure  was  seen  to  flit 
through  the  trees,  more  like  the  gleam- 
ing  of  a  moonbeam    than    a  human 
being,  and,   with  a  single   bound,   it 
sprung  from  the  interior  of  the  garden, 
and  stood  on  the  portion  of  the  wall  of 
which  the  upper  stones  only  had  been 
removed  in  the  shock — it  was  a  young 
girl,  delicate  and  fragile,  with  a  fair, 
sweet  face,  to  which   early  suffering 
had  given  a  grave  expression,  ill-suited 
to  her  years ;  she  remained  in  her  ele> 
vated  position  for  one  moment,  whilst 
she  glanced   all  round   with   a   wild 
startled  look  it  was  painful  to  witness, 
so  full  was  it  of  inexpressible  terror ; 
then,  clasping  her  hands,  and  looking 
up  to  heaven,  she  darted  down  from 
the  stones,  and  fled  over  the  plain  with 
extraordinary  speed,  her  white  robes 
glancing  in   the  moonlight,  and   her 
long  hair  floating  behind  her  like  a 
golden  veil. 

It  needed  not  Manouk*s  excla- 
mation of  **  Cyllene!"  to  send  Lester 
in  pursuit  of  this  flying  form,  and 
both  together  followed  in  her  steps  as 
fast  as  they  could — but  they  found  it 
no  easy  matter  even  to  keep  her  in 
sight.  It  was  evident  that  the  poor 
young  girl,  utterly  bewildered  in  her 
dread  of  the  consequences,  should  her 
flight  be  discovered  by  her  tyrants, 
had  not  a  thought  but  that  of  placing 
as  great^a  distance  between  nerself 
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and  them  as  she  could.  She  had  not» 
of  course^  observed  Manouk  and  his 
companion*  and  fancying,  perhaps* 
that  she  was  hastening  towards  them* 
she  profited  by  the  lightness  of  foot  so 
peculiar  to  those  of  her  nation — and, 
It  was  incredible  with  what  speed  the 
liberated  slave  fled  from  her  friends* 
all  unconsciously. 

Finding,  at  last*  that  it  was  impossible 
to  overtake  her*  in  this  manner*  the  pru- 
dent Turk  proposed  to  return  to  the  spot 
where  they  had  left  their  horses*  with 
whose  assistance  alone  it  now  seemed 
possible  to  follow  her*  while  Lester  re- 
mained to  watch  the  direction  she  took. 
To  this  theEnglishman  agreed,but*  long 
before  his  horse  was  brought*  and  he  had 
time  to  mount*  he  had  seen  her  make  for 
the  mountains*  and  the  shadowy  white 
figure  she  appeared  in  the  distance  was 
lost  among  their  rocks  and  stones. 
Still  he  had  distinctly  observed  the 
point  at  which  she  had  entered  on  the 
rugged  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  near- 
est hill,  and  exciting  by  the  voice  (ac- 
cording to  the  Eastern  mode)  the 
swift  Arabian  which  he  rode*  it  was 
not  many  minutes  before  he  was  on 
the  spot  himself. 

The  mountain*  close  to  which  Kos- 
reff  Pasha's  dwelling  was  placed* 
rose  almost  perpendicularly  from  the 
plain,  and  its  base  was  girt  by  a 
chiun  of  rocks*  amongst  which  Les- 
ter and  the  Turk  found  it  impossible 
to  proceed  on  horseback.  They*  there- 
fore* secured  their  horses*  and  pro- 
ceeded on  foot.  It  was  certain  that 
Cyllene  could  not  possibly  be  far  dis- 
tant* and  the  bright  moonshine  ren- 
dered their  search  comparatively  easy. 
Manouk  even  called  her  several  times; 
but  to  this  suddenly  a  sound  responded 
which  filled  them  both*  brave  men  as 
they  were*  with  terror.  It  was  the 
deep  roaring  of  the  beasts  of  prey*  as 
they  came  forth  from  their  dens  in  the 
mountain,  to  seek  their  midnight  vic- 
tims. Their  cries  rose  so  sponta- 
neously out  of  the  silence  that  had 
reigned  throughout  the  day*  that  Les- 
ter aknost  fancied  he  was,  by  some 
singular  chance*  destined  to  witness 
every  kind  of  phenomena  which  the 
country  could  produce ;  but  he  was  mis- 
taken* for  nothing  which  had  occurred 
to  him  that  day  had  been  at  all  un- 
usual. 

The  sand-spouts  are  the  almost 
invariable  precursors  of  thi  frequent 


earthquakes ;  and  the  one  simol* 
taneous  roar  of  the  monsters  of  the 
plun,  is  the  natural  result  of  the  mode 
in  which  they  call  to  and  answer  one 
another  on  first  issuing  from  their  lur. 
Manouk,  however*  stood  petrified  with 
horror  as  he  heard  it;  for  he  knew 
more  of  the  habits  of  the  terrible  ani- 
mals which  infest  the  hills  of  Asia 
Minor*  than  his  companion*  and  he 
actually  trembled  as  he  exhorted  Les- 
ter* in  the  name  of  the  prophet*  to  lose 
no  time  in  continuing  his  search  for 
Cyllene*  not  concealing  that  he  thought 
it  but  too  probable  she  might  fall  a 
victim  to  some  ravenous  monster. 
They  were  soon  themselves  in  no 
small  danger  as  they  clambered  over 
the  pathless  mountain-side;  for  thej 
could  see  their  fierce  enemies  leaping 
and  bounding  from  rock  to  rock  on  all 
sides  of  them. 

Lester  shuddered  as  he  thought 
of  the  gentle  young  girl  exposed 
to  their  fury*  and  sought  her  almost 
frantically  in  every  crevice  and  nook. 
Nor  were  his  fears  causeless :  suddenly* 
above  the  roaring  of  the  wild  beasts, 
there  rose  the  piercing  cry  of  a  wo- 
man's voice*  prolonged  and  agonized 
as  the  extremity  of  terror  alone  could 
render  it.  Without  a  word*  though 
that  piteous  sound  seemed  to  have 
frozen  the  very  blood  in  their  veins* 
the  Turk  and  the  Englishman  bounded 
forward  in  the  direction  whence  it 
came.  It  had  sounded  close  to  them* 
but  considerably  higher  up ;  and  Les- 
ter* with  a  swiftness  which  astonished 
himself,  darted  up  the  steep*  rugged 
cliff.  But  Manouk*  who  in  many  good 
qualities  seemed  almost  to  belie  his  na- 
tion* was*  at  least*  most  thoron^^y  a 
Turk  on  the  score  of  a  certain  soli- 
dity of  person*  which  rendered  run- 
ning an  accomplishment  in  which  be 
was  by  no  means  an  adept ;  he  was* 
therefore*  compelled  to  let  the  English- 
man distance  him  so  completely  that 
he  lost  sight  of  him  altogether,  though 
he  continued  to  hurry  on*  panting  and 
breathless*  in  the  same  direction. 

Lester*  meanwhile*  had  almost  reach- 
ed the  spot  whence  he  imagined  the  cry 
to  have  proceeded :  it  had  not  been  re- 
peated* and  his  heart  sunk  within  him 
as  he  thought  what  this  silence  might 
portend ;  suddenly*  just  as  he  succeed, 
ed  in  reaching  the  summit  of  a  gigan. 
tic  rock*  he  came  abrupUy  on  a  spec, 
tacle  which*  though  seen  but  for  one 
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moment,  never  again  passed  from  his 
memory. 

A  shelving  portion  of  the  cliff, 
surrounded  by  vast  bushes  of  the 
prickly  pear»  formed  a  sort  of  natural 
bower,  into  which  the  moonbeams, 
streaming  in  their  fullest  radiance,  dis* 
closed  a  strange  and  fearful  picture. 
Crouching  on  the  ground,  with  the 
limbs  gathered  up  as  if  just  about  to 
make  a  terrible  spring,  was  an  enor- 
mous panther  ;  its  dark  form  half  con- 
cealed by  the  bush  where  it  had  been 
lurking,  but  its  monstrous  head  and 
red  gleaming  eyes  onlv  too  frightfully 
distinct.  Within  a  rew  paces  of  it, 
perfectly  rigid  and  motionless,  in  the 
paralysis  which  foUows  an  overpower- 
ing terror,  knelt  the  young  girl,  with 
no  other  defence  to  the  breast  in  which 
the  monster  was  about 'io  fix  his  mur- 
derous claws,  than  the  two  small  fee- 
ble hands,  clasped  closely  together, 
more  in  despair  than  in  supplication, 
and  into  which  she  had  unconsciously 
gathered  the  long  masses  of  the  luxu- 
riant hair  which  hung  about  her  like  a 
shroud ;  her  face  showed  ghastly  pale 
in  the  moonlight,  and  her  large  eyes 
had  dilated  into  an  intense  gaze  of  the 
deepest  horror,  which  she  seemed  un- 
able to  withdraw  from  the  glaring  fiery 
balls  with  which  the  panther  returned 
her  stare  of  agonized  fear.  To  that 
fixed  look,  however,  she  owed  her  life ; 
for  it  is  no  poetical  fiction  which  as- 
serts that  a  wild  beast  may  be  subdued 
by  the  glance  of  a  human  eye ;  it 
IS  a  positive  and  undoubted  fact. 
The  fierce  monster  was  as  utterly 
spell-bound  by  her  gaze  at  that  mo- 
ment as  she  was  by  terror,  and  the 
moment  her  eyelids  had  dropped,  and 
the  fascination  was  dispelled,  he  would 
have  torn  her  in  pieces. 

Lester  understood  it  all  in  a  moment. 
It  is  rare  that  the  presence  of  mind  of  an 
Englishman  isknown  to  fail.  At  oncere- 
maining  motionless,  lest  his  step  should 
disturb  the  charm  which  held  the 
monster  powerless,  Lester  drew  from 
his  belt  the  loaded  pistols  which  he 
always  carried;  he  was  not  above  a 
few  yards  distant  from  the  panther. 
Deliberately  he  took  a  sure  and  steady 
aim,  and  fired  with  such  precision  that 
the  ball  lodged  in  the  head  of  the 
monster,  directly  above  the  ear,  and 
with  a  groan  which  made  the  moun- 
tain echoes  ring,  the  fierce  animal 
rolled  over  on  its  side,  and  lay  with 


its  huge  limbs  agitated  in  a  tremen- 
dous convulsion.  Lester  instantly 
rushed  forward,  and  firing  off  the 
other  pistol  almost  into  its  distended 
jaws,  put  an  end  at  once  ^to  its  suffer- 
ings and  its  fury.  It  was  not  until  he 
was  quite  convinced  that  the  huge  mass 
now  stretched  out  at  his  feet  was 
utterly  lifeless,  that  he  turned  to  look 
on  Cyllene. 

She  had  sprung  to  her  feet  as 
the  shot  whistled  past  her,  and  now, 
bewildered  and  overwhelmed  with 
the  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  from 
fear  to  security,  she  remuned  looking 
from  her  now  powerless  enemy  to  the 
friend  whose  arrival  had  been  so 
timely,  with  seemingly  a  momentary 
incapacity  for  comprehending  her  de- 
liverance; then,  as  the  conviction 
grew  upon  her  that  she  was  indeed 
safe,  she  did  not  faint  or  become  hys- 
terical, as  a  well-educated  young  lady 
must  necessarily  have  done,  but  calmly, 
quietly  she  sank  on  her  knees,  and 
crossed  herself,  with  a  devout  look  of 
gratitude  lifted  up  to  the  moon-lit  sky ; 
then  taking  the  hand  of  the  English- 
man, she  raised  it  to  her  lips  and  fore- 
head, saying,  in  a  clear,  sweet  voice, 
**  I  should  have  thanked  the  wild  beast 
had  he  saved  me,  even  by  a  dreadful 
death,  from  the  horrors  of  my  capti- 
vity, but  how,  oh,  how  shall  I  thank 
you,  who  have  saved  me  both  from  him 
and  my  slavery  alike  T' 

Lester  lifted  her  gently  from  the 
ground,  but  his  answer  was  cut  short  by 
&e  arrival  of  Manouk,  who  had  been 
guided  towards  them  by  the  shots.  If 
ever,  under  any  circumstances,  a  Turk 
had  been  known  to  dance,  whether  for 
joy  or  for  amusement,  this  good  Maho- 
metan would  most  certainly  have 
capered  round  them  now  in  singular 
style,  so  exuberant  was  his  delight  on 
finding  them  safe,  for  he  had  enter- 
tained scarce  a  hope  of  finding  both  or 
either  alive,  when  the  last  roar  of  the 
monster  struck  on  his  ear.  His  next 
proceedings  were  very  characteristic :  he 
first,  with  his  usual  forethought,  re- 
loaded the  pistols,  and  then  solemnly 
anathematized  the  carcase  of  the  un- 
happv  panther,  for  which  purpose  he 
carefully  took  off  his  slippers. 

Lester, meanwhile, had  begun  to  con- 
verse with  Cyllene,  and  was  about,  for- 
getting time  and  place,  to  answer  her 
eager  inquiries  respecting  her  mother ; 
but  Manouk,  having  completed  the  ce- 
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remonies  he  had  deemed  so  necessary, 
composedly  told  them  he  thought  they 
mi^ht  find  a  better  locality  for  conver- 
sation than  this  domain  of  wild  beasts, 
and  urged  most  strongly  the  expe- 
diency of  their  proceeding  as  silently 
and  quiclcly  as  possible  on  their  return 
to  the  village.  Both  were  quite  ready 
to  obey  him ;  and  they  were  not  long 
in  descendinff  the  mountain,  though 
continually  thrown  into  a  state  of 
terror  by  the  close  proximity  of  their 
dreadful  enemies,  especially  the  hyenas. 


who  grinned  at  them  fVom  almost 
every  rocky  cave  they  passed.  Tbey 
managed,  however,  by  firing  conti- 
nually, to  keep  them  off,  and  reached 
the  plain  in  safbty,  where  they  found 
their  horses  in  a  paroxysm  of  terror, 
thoitgh  they  had  only  heard  the  howl- 
ing  of  the  btoSts  of  prey  afar  off. 
Having  mounted  Lester's  beautifd 
Arabian,  carrying  this  time  a  double 
bur d eh,  they  proceeded  rapidly  across 
the  plain,  and  arrived  at  the  village  with 
their  prize  long  before  the  dawn  of  day. 


CHAPTER  V. — THE   AMUSEMENTS   OF   THE  ^AfiHA   OF   8MTRNA. 


The  adventurous  Englishman,  having 
now  happily  attained  his  object,  lost 
no  time  in  returning  to  Smyrna  with 
his  two  companions,  in  order  to  be  in 
readiness  to  sail  for  Greece  with  his 
brethren,  the  Philellenists,  as  soon  as  it 
should  be  thought  prudent  for  them  to 
start.  He  found  that  they  had  decided 
on  delaying  theit  departure  only  two 
days  more.  Scarlato  G ,  the  se- 
cond son  of  the  dumb  Rayah,  had  re- 
ceived  an  invitation  from  the  Turkish 
governor,  to  join  in  a  great  festival 
which  was  to  be  held  next  day  at  his 
palace,  and  of  which  the  principal 
entertainment  was  to  be  a  trial  of 
skill  at  the  game  of  the  jereed,  the 
favourite  pastime  of  the  young  men  in 
the  East.  It  was  thought  advisable 
that  the  Greek  prince  should  obey  this 
call,  in  order  to  dispel  the  suspicions 
which  it  was  believed  the  Pasha  enter- 
tained respecting  the  intentions  of  the 
Ra^ah*S  sons  to  effect  their  escape. 

Lester  was  so  impatient  to  proceed 
to  Argos,  in  order  that  he  might 
change  the  poor  mother's  long  sus- 
pense to  the  most  boundless  joy,  by 
presenting  to  her  safe  and  free  the 
beautiful  child  over  whose  probable 
fate  she  had  shed  so  many  fruitless 
tears,  that  he  was  little  pleased  at  any 
delay.  Since,  however,  it  could  not 
be  avoided,  he  determined  to  avail 
himself  of  this  opportunity  of  witness- 
ing the  Turkish  sports,  by  mingling 
with  the  other  spectators  round  the 
Pasha's  palace  on  the  day  of  the  festi- 
vities, where  it  was  little  likely  he 
would  be  observed,  or  known  as  a 
Philellenist.  Accompanied  by  his 
faithful  Manouk,  he  therefore  pro- 
ceeded to  the  spot  at  the  appointed 
time,  and  mixed  with  the  crowd  who 


were  assembled  oh  the  open  space  be- 
fore the  palace.  This  free  ground 
extended  to  a  considerable  distance, 
and  was,  therefore,  peculiarly  adapted 
for  the  exercise  of  the  jereed.  All 
who  were  to  be  engaged  in  this  noble 
game  that  morning  were  assembled 
together  in  groups.  They  were  chiefly 
young  men,  strong  and  activei  and, 
without  exception,  admirably  mounted, 
for  this  was  most  important  to  their 
success  in  this  warlike  sport. 

The  Pasha,  then  governor  of  Smyrna, 
being  a  man  advanced  in  years,  and  ex- 
tremely feeble,  though  retaining  the 
full  vigour  of  his  mental  faculties*  was 
unable  to  join  in  the  games,  and  be 
was,  therefore,  seated  on  a  sort  of 
throne,  which  was  placed  on  the  back 
of  an  ehormous  camel,  whose  trappings 
were  as  magnificent  as  it  was  possible 
to  make  them.  His  slaves  stood  round 
him  in  a  wide  semicircle,  and  ManoUk 
obtained  a  place  close  behind  him  for 
Lester,  who  could  thus  watch  all  the 
proceedings,  and  examine  the  details 
of  this  Oriental  amusement.  All  the 
young  men  who  Were  to  take  an  active 
part  in  it,  came  forward  one  by  one  to 
salute  the  Pasha;  and  Lester  gazed 
with  admhration  on  Scarlato  G  ■  ■■  , 
who  was,  indeed,  h  noble  specimen  of 
the  young  Greek  warrior,  as  he  rtnte 
forward  mounted  on  a  splendid  horse, 
and  dressed  in  the  full  costume  of  his 
country.  Fot*  one  moment  only  the 
Englishman  gazed  on  him,  as  he  raised 
his  hand  to  his  lips  and  forehead.  In 
token  of  respect  to  the  Turkish  gi>- 
vernor,  and  then  galloped  off  to  join 
his  companions ;  but  long  did  he  re- 
member in  pity  and  regret  that  glow- 
ing countenance,  so  £ll  of  youtiifnl 
beauty,  as  he  looked  upon  It  Ukeo»  with 
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its  open  beaming  smile,  and  the  rich 
brown  hair  waving  round  it,  which  a 
mother's  pride  had  arranged  so  care- 
fully, little  thinking  how  awful  and 
solemn  was  to  be  to  him  the  daj  for 
which  she  decked  him  thus. 

At  a  signal  from  the  Pasha  the 
sports  now  commenced.  The  game 
or  the  jereed,  which  was  formerly 
tised  for  the  most  deadly  purposes  of 
war,  consists  of  a  sort  of  mock  fight, 
which  is  carried  on  solely  with  the  aid 
of  a  long  slender  spear,  which  the 
combatants  fling  at  one  another  with 
the  most  surprising  dexterity  whilst 
careering  past  at  full  gallop ;  and  it 
was  almost  incredible  Sie  manner  in 
which,  while  their  horses  were  flying 
along  at  their  utmost  speed,  they  would 
fling  themselves  almost  out  of  their 
saddles  in  order  to  lift  their  spear 
from  the  ground,  and  regain  their 
seat^  without  slackening  their  speed 
in  the  slightest  degree.  Of  course,  in 
this  amicable  sport,  the  greatest  merit 
consisted  in  appearing  to  hit  their  ad- 
versaries, while  the  weapon  was  in 
reality  directed  with  so  unerring  an 
mm  that  it  did  not  touch  them  ;  and 
some  young  men  certainly  performed 
most  astonishing  feats  of  horseman- 
ship. None,  however,  not  even  Scarlato 
G— ,  could  surpass  in  skill  one  of 
the  Pasha's  slaves,  who  seemed  equally 
dexterous  and  active,  notwithstanding 
his  bulk,  which  was  very  considerable. 
He  was  a  negro  of  enormous  size,  and 
would  have  seemed  most  unwieldy  but 
for  the  great  strength  of  the  huge  ani- 
mal which  bore  him.  This  immense 
horse  was  jet  black,  and  both  he  and 
his  rider  were  in  such  admirable  pro- 
portion, that  when  they  stood  motion- 
less, they  were  exactly  like  a  splendid 
equestrian  statue  worked  in  bronze. 
Lester  observed,  as  the  game  pro- 
ceeded, that  this  negro,  by  name  Fe- 
him,  repeatedly  passed  the  spot  where 
the  Pasna  was  placed  at  a  rapid  pace, 
and  glanced,  as  though  casually,  at 
him  as  he  passed.  Tne  countenance 
of  his  master,  however,  always  re- 
mained impassive,  and  Lester  might 
not  have  ooserved  this  circumstance 
had  he  not  been  already  speculating 
on  the  singular  expression  of  the  go- 
vernor's face. 

There  are  few,  even  good  physi- 
ognomists, who  are  aware  to  what 
an  extent  the  human  fkce  is  the 
mask  of  the  mind;  it  is,  indeed,  so 


natural  to  man  to  render  it  so,  that 
nothing  but  the  most  determined  and 
systematic  sincerity,  founded  on  a  no- 
ble principle,  can  enable  any  one  to 
teach  their  countenance  to  speak  the 
truth.  As,  however,  the  minutest 
actions  of  the  Pasha  of  Smyrna  were 
based  on  the  comfortable  system  of 
furthering  his  own  interest  in  all 
things,  it  was  evident  to  the  Bnglish- 
man  that  he  had  taught  that  calm  and 
smiling  face  to  belie  his  thoughts  to 
the  uttermost ;  and  yet  there  was  a 
lurking  and  malicious  sneer  with  which 
he  watched  the  sports,  that  forced  on 
Lester  the  conviction  that  it  was  not 
for  mere  amusement  that  the  cunning 
and  aged  hypocrite  sat  there.  Invo- 
luntarily, therefore,  he  found  himself 
occupied  in  watching  him  narrowly, 
fascinated  by  the  vague  wish  to  solve 
the  mystery  of  that  cruel  smile ;  and 
when  again  the  negro  came  galloping 
past,  and  cast  at  him  that  meaning 
fflance,  it  was  almost  with  a  start  that 
he  perceived  the  Pasha  answer  it  with 
a  scarcely  perceptible  movement  of  the 
eyebrows. 

It  was  now  with  considerable  cu- 
riosity that  Lester  watched  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  negro.  Under  the 
belief  that  an  order  of  some  kind  had 
been  certainly  given  to  him.  In  this 
he  judged  rightly.  He  saw  the  negro 
return  seemingly  with  renewed  energy 
to  the  games,  and  soon  after  he  ap- 
peared to  dart  off  in  mock  pursuit  of 
a  young  Turk  better  mounted  than 
himself;  but  as  he  passed  at  full  speed 

Scarlato  G ,  who  was  riding  more 

slowly,  Lester  saw  him  rise  in  his 
stirrups,  and  take  aim  with  his  spear 
in  precisely  the  opposite  direction, 
whilst  with  a  sleight  of  hand  so  extra- 
ordinary, so  quick,  and  dexterous,  that 
not  one  single  person  except  the  Eng- 
lishman observed  it,  he  turned  it 
through  his  fingers  in  such  a  manner 
that  with  the  most  unerring  stroke  it 
shot  right  towards  the  son  of  the 
Rayah,  in  whose  heart  it  planted  itself 
deep  and  sure.  In  an  instant  all  could 
see  it,  as  it  remained  fixed  and  quiver- 
ing in  the  palpitating  frame  of  the  un* 
fortunate  young  man,  whilst  over  that 
bright  young  face  a  wild  contortion 
passed,  and  then  a  dark  shade — the 
bridle  dropped  from  the  powerless 
hands,  for  a  moment  they  seemed  to 
struggle  in  the  empty  air,  and  Scarlato 
G ,  rolling  over  in  the  saddle,  fell 
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heavily  to  the  ground,  a  dead  mass  of 
lifeless  clay.  This  horrible  event  had 
taken  place  so  rapidly,  that  none  but 
Lester  knew  the  truth.  So  many 
spears  had  been  cleaving  the  air  at  the 
moment,  that  all  present  believed  it  to 
have  been  merely  the  effect  of  an  acci- 
dent; and  the  Pasha,  expressing  the 
deepest  regret  and  commiseration, 
when  the  confusion  had  somewhat 
subsided,  ordered  the  body  to  be  con- 
veyed to  the  dumb  Rayah's  house, 
whilst  some  of  his  attendants  were 
dispatched  to  acquaint  the  wretched 
parents,  that  by  an  inevitable  and  un- 
foreseen accident,  the  brave  and  beau- 
tiful son,  who  had  gone  forth  that 
morning  in  all  the  pride  of  his  youth 
and  his  strength,  was  about  to  return 
to  them  a  powerless  corpse. 

But  the  Englishman  was  possessed 
of  a  clue  by  which  he  could  unravel  as 
dark  a  plot  as  ever  was  achieved  by 
human  crime.  It  was  most  evident 
to  him,  that  the  Pasha  having  ascer- 
tained the  intention  of  the  sons  of  the 
Rayah  to  follow  the  Philellenbt,  had 
determined  to  prevent  an  escape, 
which  would  augment  the  number  of 
the  defenders  of  Greece.  Not  daring, 
however,  to  break  the  treaty  entered 
into  with  Russia  by  his  government, 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  he 
had  adopted  this  means  of  entrapping 
the  unhappy  young  Greek  into  a  snare, 
and,  under  pretence  of  inviting  him  to 
join  in  an  innocent  pastime,  had  in 
fact  arranged  the  manner  in  which  he 
was  to  be  quietly  and  deliberately 
murdered.  This  view  of  the  case, 
which  was,  in  truth,  correct  in  all 

Eoints,  left  Lester  considerable  appre- 
ension  as  to  the  safety  of  the  two  re- 
maining sons  of  the  Rayah.  He  lost 
no  time,  on  his  return  to  Smyrna,  in 
communicating  his  fears  to  Vasili,  the 
commander  of  the  Philellenists.  This 
unworthy  Greek  was,  however,  unfor- 
tunately of  a  very  jealous  disposition, 
and  he  could  not  endure  that  anything 
efficient  should  be  discovered  or  done 
by  another  than  himself.  He  there- 
fore treated  the  suspicions  of  Lester 
with  the  utmost  contempt — declared 
that  the  Pasha  would  never  have 
dared  to  perpetrate  such  a  deed,  and 
would  take  no  other  measures  to  pre- 
vent further  misfortunes,  except  to 
send  a  message  to  Demetrius  and 
Floros,  begging  them,  notwithstand- 
ing their  late  c^amity,  to  hasten  their 


departure.  To  this  an  answer  was 
received  next  day,  stating  that  ibe 
two  young  Greeks,  despite  the  an- 
guish of  mind  into  which  their  aged 
parents  were  thrown  by  the  death  of 
Scarlato,  would  take  their  leave  of 
them  that  evening,  and  would  join 
the  Philellenists  in  time  to  sail  for 
Greece,  under  cover  of  the  darkness. 
The  messenger  also  c&<mally  men. 
tioned,  that  in  the  meantime  Deme- 
trius had  been  summoned  to  an  au- 
dience with  the  Pasha,  who  was  de- 
sirous of  condoling  with  him  on  the 
death  of  his  brother. 

At  this  information,  the  fears  of 
Lester  were  once  more  roused  to  the 
uttermost.  He  fancied  he  had  heard 
the  very  sentence  of  death  of  the 
noble  prince,  and  blaming  himself 
severely  for  not  having  warned  him 
sooner,  he  prepared  to  start  for 
Sedequi  without  a  moment's  delay. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Vasili,  laughing 
scornfully  at  his  terror,  commanded 
him,  on  his  authority  as  superior 
officer,  not  to  absent  himself  from 
Smyrna  port,  as  they  were  about  to 
start. 

Lester  declared  himself  willing  to 
submit  to  the  degradation  irom  his 
rank  in  the  regiment,  which  was  the 
allotted  punishment  of  insubordination, 
but  he  persisted  in  hastening  at  once 
to  avert,  if  possible,  the  doom  which, 
he  doubted  not,  was  preparing  for 
the  unsuspecting  prince,  followed  by 
Manouk,  who  shared  in  the  utmost 
extent  of  his  fears.  He  rode  with 
unabated  speed  to  the  villa  of  the 
dumb  Rayah  at  Sedequi,  and  there 
found,  to  his  dismay,  that  Demetrius 
had  gone  about  an  hour  before  to  the 
Pasha*s  palace.  Without  uttering  a 
word,  he  turned  instantly  in  ^at  di- 
rection, and  urged  his  horse  to  his 
swiftest  pace.  Manouk  however, 
dreading  some  act  of  imprudence^  rode 
up  alongside  of  him,  and  implored  him 
not  to  attempt  to  obtiun  an  entrance 
into  the  governor's  dwelling,  as,  if  he 
really  did  entertain  any  such  mur- 
derous design  as  that  which  they  sus- 
pected, he  would  assuredly  take  such 
measures  to  prevent  the  approach  of 
any  stranger,  as  must  effectually  frus- 
trate their  attempt  at  the  rescue  of 
the  Prince  Demetrius.  The  Turk, 
therefore,  begged  of  Lester  to  allow  him 
rather  to  try  by  bribing  some  of  the 
Pasha's  slaves,  to  obtain  permission 
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for  him  to  establish  himself  secretly  in 
some  position^  from  whence  he  might 
witness  the  interview  (a  matter  easily 
arranged^  as  it  would  probably  take 
place  on  the  terrace  or  in  the  garden), 
and  whence  he  might  rush  out  and 
interfere>  on  the  slightest  appearance 
of  treachery. 

The  Englishman  had  not  now  to 
learn  that  Manouk  was  as  prudent  an 
adviser  as  he  was  a  faithful  servant ; 
he  therefore  once  more  consented  to 
be  guided  by  him^  and  remained  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  gate,  whilst 
the  Turk  went  to  put  his  scheme  into 
execution>  if  possible^  furnished  with 
all  the  money  Lester  had  brought 
with  him. 

In  Turkey  it  seems  scarce  possible 
that  the  power  of  gold  should  ever  fiul 
in  its  effect;  this  time,  at  leasts  it 
was  thoroughly  successful.  Manouk 
returned>  accompanied  by  a  young 
Armenian  slave^  who  .conducted  the 
Englishman  into  the  garden,  where, 
concealed  behind  an  enormous  myrtle 
bush,  he  obtained  a  full  view  of  the 
hall  where  the  Pasha  was  holding  his 
audience,  as  the  si 'ken  curtain  by 
which  alone  the  entrance  to  it  was  at 
any  time  closed,  was  drawn  up  com- 
pletely to  admit  the  already  waning 
light.  Here  he  established  himself 
with  his  companion,  and  they  began  to 
watch,  with  intense  interest,  the  pro- 
ceedings within.  Nothing,  however, 
seemed  to  warrant  their  fears — Deme- 
trius was  there,  seated  opposite  to  the 
Pasha  in  the  usual  ceremonious  man- 
ner, but  no  one  else  was  present ;  and 
it  seemed  ridiculous  to  suppose  that 
this  feeble  old  man  could  in  any  way 
injure  him. 

They  continued,  however,  to  watch 
them  carefully,  till,  as  the  evening 
began  to  close  in,  the  Greek  prince 
rose  to  take  his  leave.  The  Pasha, 
however,  whose  whole  manner  seemed 
really  to  betoken  an  honest  friendli- 
ness, begged  of  him  to  remain  for  a 
moment,  saying,  with  as  much  of  an 
approach  to  gaiety  as  could  be  in- 
dulged in  by  so  dignified  a  personage, 
that  he  must  really  beg  of  Demetrius 
to  humour  an  old  man's  caprice,  and 
consent  to  play  a  game  of  chess  with 
him,  as  it  was  his  favourite  amuse- 
ment, and  it  was  rarely  that  he  met 
with  so  skilful  an  antagonist. 

Lester  could  see,  by  the  expression 
of  Demetrius's    noble    coimtenance. 


which  was  darkened  by  a  settled 
melancholy,  that  plainly  showed  how 
his  brother's  death  lay  heavy  at  his 
heart,  that  this  proposal  was  highly 
displeasing  to  him.  The  request  of  a 
Turkish  Pasha  is,  however,  nothing 
less  than  an  order,  not  to  be  resisted, 
and  Demetrius  silently  signified  his 
readiness  to  comply  with  bis  desire. 
The  aged  governor  clapped  his  hands, 
and  a  slave  appeared,  who  prepared 
the  chess'board  on  the  divan  between 
them,  when  they  at  once  commenced 
their  game.  The  Pasha  seemed  so 
intent  on  its  progress,  that  Lester  ac- 
tually abandoned  any  idea  of  his  har- 
bourmg  treacherous  desrgns.  At 
last,  while  Demetrius  was  silently  con- 
sidering a  difficult  move,  the  old  man 
looked  up,  and  t^uietly  remarked, 
"  The  night  closes  in." 

As  he  uttered  these  words — ob- 
viously a  preconcerted  signal — as 
though  by  magic,  four  blacks  suddenly 
started  from  behind  a  curtain,  where 
they  lay  hid,  and  throwing  themselves 
with  inconceivable  rapidity  on  Deme- 
trius, before  he  could  offer  any  resis- 
tance, or  Lester  even  attempt  to  fly 
to  his  rescue,  they  had  grasped  the 
throat  of  the  unhappy  prince  with 
their  sinewy  hands,  and  had  strangled 
him  with  a  frightful  dexterity.  At 
this  dreadful  sight,  horror,  and  a  feel- 
ing too  Hke  remorse,  so  maddened 
Lester,  that  he  nearly  lost  his  senses, 
and  would  have  precipitated  himself 
frantically  into  the  hall,  in  order  to 
avenge  him  he  could  no  longer  save, 
had  not  Manouk,  perceiving  that  he 
was  about  to  rush  to  his  own  destruc- 
tion, torn  him  back  by  main  force,  and 
draped  him  from  the  fatal  garden. 

The  Englishman  sunk  down  in  a 
state  of  stupefaction  at  the  gate,  utterly 
bewildered  with  the  suddenness  of  this 
event.  He  had  seen  the  livid  face  of 
the  prince,  as  the  negroes  relinquished 
their  prey,  and  flung  him  at  the 
Pasha*s  feet ;  and  he  could  not  doubt 
that  life  was  altogether  extinct.  They 
had  performed  their  task  with  such 
horrible  celerity,  that  they  seemed  to 
have  spared  him  even  a  death  agony  ; 
but  Lester  could  scarce  realise  to 
himself  that  the  assistance  he  had  been 
too  late  in  rendering,  would  now  be 
unavailing  to  him  whom,  ten  minutes 
before,  he  had  seen  so  full  of  life  and 
energy.  Manouk  at  last  aroused  him, 
and,  anxious  to  withdraw  him  from 
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such  painfal  thoughts^  proposed  to 
him  that  they  shomd  hasten  to  break 
the  news  of  this  catastrophe  to  the 
aged  Rajah  and  his  wife>  before  so 
dreadful  a  misfortane  was  abruptly 
announced  to  them. 

Lester  willingly  acceded  to  this 
proposal,  thankful  to  perceive  that  any 
means  was  yet  left  to  him  of  serving 
this  most  unfortunate  family  ;  but  on 
arriving  at  the   dwelling  of    Petros 

G >  they  found  that  a  messenger 

of  the  Pasha's,  dispatched,  probably, 
before  the  murder  was  even  com- 
mitted, had  already  conveyed  to  the 
miserable  father  the  intelligence,  that 
Demetrius  had  expired  suddenly  in  a 
fit*  It  was  not,  of  course,  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  Pasha  expected  any  one 
now  to  believe  that  the  death  of  these 
two  fine  young  men  could  have  re- 
sulted in  natural  caus^ ;  but  by  taking 
measures  to  give  their  assassination 
the  appearance  of  accident,  and  pre- 
venting any  positive  trace  of  violence 
on  the  bodies,  he  had  avoided  any 
actual  proof  that  the  treaty  with 
Russia  had  been  violated  by  him, 
and  this  was  enough  for  the  Turkish 
honour.  Lester  and  Manouk  could 
now,  therefore,  only  return  to  Smyrna, 
to  tell  their  companions  what  had 
occurred,  and  some  discussion  now 
arose  among  the  Philellenists  as  to 
their  further  proceedings. 

Their  departure  could  no  longer  be 
delayed,  and  it  seemed  likely  that  their 
purpose  in  coming  to  Asia  Minor 
would  be  altogether  frustrated.  Dis- 
patches  had  reached  them  that  morn- 
mg  from  Greece,  urging  most  strongly 
not  only  their  speedy  return,  but  the 
extreme  necessity  of  their  bringing 
some  reinforcement  to  the  Hellenic 
army,  as  it  was  become  evident  on  all 
sides  that  a  crisis  was  approaching, 
and  no  doubt  was  entertained  that  the 
Moslems  were  about  to  bring  an 
almost  irresistible  force  against  Afes- 
salonghi,  now  the  centre  of  action. 
Lord  Byron,  full  of  generosity  and 
enthusiasm,  was  spoken  of  as  a  most 
powerful  auxiliary,  and  it  was  parti- 
cularly impressed  on  the  European 
volunteers,  that  their  post  was  at  his 
side.  Private  letters  for  the  Rayah 
Petros    G  were    also   enclosed. 


from  some  of  the  leaders,  doubtless 
demanding  his  utmost  aid  in  this 
emergency.  And  with  these,  Vasili, 
Lester,  and  one  or  two  others,  decided 
on  proceeding  at  once  to  Sedequi,  in 
order  to  take  their  leave  of  bin),  into 
whose  house  their  coming  had  brought 
such  desolation.  They  could  not  ask 
him,  or  expect  that  he  would  perform 
the  Brutus-like  task  of  delivering  up 
to  them  now  his  last,  his  only  son ; 
and  it  was  an  additional  reason  for 
their  desiring  to  hasten  their  depar- 
ture, that  by  so  doinr  they  would  at 
once  place  the  life  of  tne  young  Floros 
in  safety,  by  removing  all  excuse  for 
his  assassination. 

It  was  the  day  following  the  death 
of  Prince  Demetrius,  that  the  Philel- 
lenists were  once  more  ushered  into 
the  presence  .of  the  Rayah  and  his 
wife.  The  interment  was  just  over, 
according  to  custom  in  the  East,  where 
the  dead  are  always  buried  within 
four-and-twenty  hours  from  the  mo- 
ment of  their  departure,  and  Petros 
appeared  to  have  expected  their  visit, 
as  they  were  instantly  admitted  to  the 
room  where  all  that  now  remained  of 
this  doomed  family  were  assembled; 
and  it  was,  indeed,  a  piteous  thing  to 
look  upon  the  group  which  they  pre- 
sented. 

The  father  and  mother  appeared  to 
cling  to  their  living  son  with  a  three- 
fold tenderness,  which  had  grown  out 
of  the  unavailing  love  that  had  been 
flung  back  into  their  bosoms  from 
those  two  closing  graves,  and  on  the 
face  of  the  dumb  Rayah  there  was  a 
heartbroken  expression,  far  more  elo- 
quent of  the  depths  of  his  silent  agony 
than  could  have  been  the  words  he 
might  not  utter;  while  the  princess 
sat  motionless,  her  head  entirely 
covered  by  a  thick  mourning  veil,  so 
that  not  even  a  look  might  profime 
the  sacredness  of  a  moUier*8  grief. 
Floros  himself  seemed  stunned  and 
bewildered  by  their  repeated  misfor- 
tunes ;  his  face  was  deadly  pale,  and 
his  eyes  still  laden  with  the  bitter  tears 
which  the  young  warrior  had  wept  for 
his  childhood*s  friends.  His  lips  qui- 
vered when  he  strove  to  speak,  ^r 
grief  was  new  to  him ;  but  tnere  was 
a  sudden  glow  on  his  fair  countenance 


*  These  details  of  the  murder  of  the  two  Greek  princes  are  strictly  truei  as  also 
the  subsequent  account  of  the  death  of  their  mother. 
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which  showedf  a9  the  Philellenists 
entered,  that  no  sorrow  for  others,  or 
conyiction  of  his  own  peril,  could 
abate  the  fervour  of  his  patriotism. 
The  same  feelings  seemed  also  for 
a  moment  to  lift  off  the  dark  shadow 
from  the  old  man's  face,  as  he  listened 
to  the  account  which  Vasili  read  to 
him  of  the  critical  position  of  their 
country,  and  the  urgent  necessity  that 
all  to  whom  she  was  dear,  should  now 
or  neyer  hasten  to  her  aid. 
w  The  mother  alone  remained  immoye- 
able,  buried  in  the  dark  folds  of  her 
mourning  garments,  yet  to  her  only 
it  was  given  by  outward  acts  to  show 
her  fidelity  to  Greece.  She  had  appa- 
rently already  received  her  husband's 
instructions,  for  now  rising  solemnly, 
as  she  bad  risen  once  before,  she  took 
her  last  surviving  child  by  the  hand, 
as  she  had  taken  his  dead  brothers, 
and  advanced  towards  the  Philelle* 
nists.  She  did  not  remove  her  veil, 
but  the  voice,  hollow,  tremulous,  and 
broken^  was  so  changed  from  the  firm, 
energetic  accents  with  which  she  had 
last  addressed  them,  that  they  scarcely 
recognised  it.  Yet  was  that  dauntless 
woman's  noble  heart  unchanged,  for 
she  spoke  nearly  the  same  words  as 
formerly. 

**  When  we  were  rich  we  gave  to 
Greece  our  best — our  all — and  now, 
from  our  poverty,  let  her  take  this, 
our  last  remaining  and  most  precious 
treasure." 

She  placed  the  hand  of  Floros  in 
that  of  Vasili  as  she  spoke,  and  re- 
turned to  her  place. 

Not  even  the  Greeks,  accustomed 
as  they  were  during  the  revolution  of 
their  country  to  witness  the  most  ex- 
traordinary instances  of  devotion  to 
her  cause,  had  expected  this  uncom- 
promising sacrifice,  but  it  was  an  act 
on  which  no  one  dared  to  comment, 
and  they  prepared  to  depart.     Petros 

G meanwhile  had  been  reading 

the  letters  they  had  brought  to  him, 
which  contained  a  most  fervent  appeal 
from  some  of  his  old  companions  in 
arms,  to  leave  no  means  untried  to 
furnish  soldiers  for  the  Hellenic  cause 
at  this  momentous  juncture.  When 
the  Philellenists  turned  to  look  on  him 
they  were  startled  by  perceiving  that 
some  fierce  inward  struggle  was  cer- 
tainly agitating  the  dumb  old  man. 
He  was  breathmg  quick  and  hard,  and 
glancing  wildly  from  side  to  side,  while 


he  twined  his  hands  convulsively  toge* 
ther.  One  speaking  look,  which  he 
cast  upon  his  son,  showed  how  the 
feelings  of  the  father  were  lost  in  those 
of  the  patriot,  for  it  was  full  of  bitter 
regret  that  he  had  nothing  but  this  one 
poor  offering  to  make  to  his  country 
now ;  butsuddenly  agleam  of  enthusiasm 
seemed  to  light  up  his  stern  and  co- 
lourless face,  his  silent  lips  parted  in 
a  joyful  smile,  and  it  was  evident  in 
his  whole  expression  that  he  had  taken 
some  great  resolution  which  had  re- 
lieved his  troubled  spirit.  With  sin- 
gular calm  he  rose,  and  motioned  to 
his  son  to  depart  at  once  with  the  Phi- 
lellenists, a  measure  which  it  certainly 
was  very  necessary  he  should  adopt, 
in  order  to  escape  if  possible  the 
treacherous  and  deadly  interference  of 
the  wily  Pasha. 

Vasili  and  Lester  first  took  their 
leave,  and  left  the  room,  that  they 
might  not  intrude  on  the  bitter  fare- 
well of  the  parents  and  child,  when 
the  mother  should  lift  up  the  veil, 
with  which  she  bid  her  anguish  for 
her  murdered  children,  to  look  her 
last  of  the  living  son,  and  the  young 
man  turn  from  the  home  whence  his 
dead  brethren  had  that  day  been  car- 
ried, to  seek  them  but  too  probably  in 
their  untimely  g^ave.  They  were, 
however,  soon  joined  by  Floros,  and 
returned  altogether  to  Smyrna,  with 
the  intention  of  starting  that  night  on 
their  return  to  Greece. 

That  same  evening,  after  the  dark- 
ness had  altogether  closed  in,  a  strange 
scene  was  enacted  within  the  hall  of 
the  Rayah's  villa.  The  rays  of  the 
moon  streaming  in  through  the  door, 
which  opened  into  the  garden,  sufficed 
to  illuminate  it,  and  disclose  the  figure 
of  the  aged  princess,  its  sole  occupant. 
She  lay  motionless  on  the  divan.  Ut- 
terly exhausted  bv  the  excess  of  her 
misery,  she  had  laMen  into  a  state  of 
stupor,  which  could  hardly  be  called 
sleep  ;  indeed  she  seemed  herself  al- 
most like  one  over  whom  life  was  to 
have  no  more  power,    so    still  and 

? ghastly  was  the  face  revealed  by  the 
allinflr  aside  of  the  thick  dark  veil. 
The  aeep  silence  which  reigned  around 
was  suddenly  disturbed — a  footstep, 
firm  but  stealthy,  passed  from  the 
garden  into   the  room,    and   Petros 

G himself  advanced  towards  the 

couch  where  his  wife  was  laid.  He 
had  changed  his  dress  entirely  since 
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the  visit  of  the  Philellcnists^  and  in 
addition  to  the  richly-ornamented  Cos- 
tume which  he  now  wore,  he  was  en- 
veloped in  the  large  brown  capote, 
used  by  the  Greeks  only  while  travel- 
ling ;  he  was  also  completely  armed 
(an  infringement  of  the  Turkish  laws)  ; 
and  in  short,  it  was  evident  that  he 
had  made  every  preparation  for  an 
immediate  journey.  He  approached 
and  looked  upon  his  wife,  that  wife  who 
for  forty  long  vears  had  encompassed 
him  about  with  a  love,  unspeakable 
and  unremitting,  tender  and  pure, 
changeless  in  absence,  brightest  in  ad- 
versity, strongest  in  privation  and 
trial,  growing  and  deepening  ever 
through  the  various  stages  of  their 
long  career,  since  that  one  unforgotten 
hour^  long  since  departed,  when  in 
her  youth  and  exceeding  beauty  she 
delivered  up  to  him  her  untried  and 
unstained  heart  Other  affections  had 
risen  up  for  her,  binding  down  her 
tenderness  with  the  strong  ties  of  na- 
ture, but  from  these  she  had  only 
drawn  the  greater  strength  wherewith 
to  cherish  him,  loving  her  children 
because  they  were  his,  and  her  coun- 
try because  it  was  dear  to  him  I  That 
very  morning,  when  her  first-born 
was  laid  a  murdered  corpse  at  her 
feet,  had  she  not  turned  on  him  the 
eyes  that  never  had  strayed  to  look  on 
fbrer  faces,  and  murmured,  even  from 
the  extremity  of  her  agony,  **  Hus- 
band, thou  art  with  me  still  !*'  And 
this  was  the  wife  he  was  about  to 
abandon  I  now  in  the  chill  dark  even- 
ings of  their  lives,  when  she  had  borne 
with  him  the  toil  and  burden  of  the 
day,  he  was  about  to  leave  her  there 
deserted  1  The  gates  of  the  tomb 
were  opening  wide  before  them  both  ; 
and  she  who  had  so  brightened  his 
mortal  existence  might  surely  have 
claimed  the  loving  right  to  pass  through 
them  together  ;  but  he  was  calmly 
turning  from  her  now  ;  and  she  must 
walk  on  towards  them  all  alone,  with 
the  image  of  her  murdered  sons  on 
the  right  hand  and  on  the  left ! 

Petros  G ,   half  maddened  by 

the  ardour  of  a  patriotism,  whose 
flame  was  fanned  to  an  unquenchable 
fire  by  his  revengeful  hatred,  had  de- 
termined when  he  saw  that  Greece  in 
her  extremity  was  to  receive  from 
him  no  othc'r  succour  than  that  which 
his  young  son  could  give,  hiniself  to 
hurry  to  her  blood-stained  shores — 


there,  despite  of  age  and  infirmity,  to 
strike  one  last  blow  with  his  failing 
bands  ;  but  he  was  necessarily  obliged 
to  put  his  plan  in  execution  privately, 
knowing  that  not  only  the  Turks 
would  oppose  his  departure,  but  the 
Philellenists  themselves  might  proba- 
bly be  little  disposed  to  receive  one 
more  likely  to  prove  an  incumbrance 
than  an  auxiliary.  And  now  he  came, 
in  one  long  farewell  look  to  seal  up 
for  ever  their  forty  years*  companion- 
ship and  faithfulness  ;  but  he  felt  no 
remorse — what  was  his  afi^ction  for 
her  to  that  he  bore  his  country  ;  and 
she  might  have  asked  what  was  her 
patriotism  compared  to  the  wife's  deep 
tenderness ;  for  when  she  bore  un- 
shrinking the  sharp  torture,  and  the 
solitary  gloom  of  her  dungeon  cell, 
she  had  borne  it  truly  not  for  Greece, 
but  for  his  sake  who  now  deserted  her  ; 
but  he  felt  no  remorse,  yet  as  he  stood 
there  gazing  on  her,  like  the  drowning 
man,  who  they  say  is  constrained  to 
pass  in  review  every  action  of  bis  de- 
parting life,  Petros  G seemed  in- 
voluntarily to  retrace  the  history  of 
that  noble  wife's  most  faithful  love, 
dwelling  with  a  stratige  pleasure  on 
every  word,  and  look,  and  smile  which 
had  cast  a  sunray  over  the  rough  path 
of  his  pilgrimage.  He  remembered 
how  her  thoughts  had  never  swerved 
from  the  one  object  of  her  life,  the  m- 
crease  of  his  happiness — how  pain  and 
suffering  were  dear  to  her  when  borne 
for  him — how  in  the  days  of  his  perse- 
cution she  measured  her  devotion  by 
the  extent  of  his  humiliation,  and  grew 
more  humble  and  tender  for  every 
proof  which  others  gave  him  of  scorn 
and  contempt.  He  remembered  in 
his  suffering  the  watchful  days  and 
nights  she  passed,  sleepless,  bending 
over  him — ^how  often  irritated  by  bb 
accumulated  ills  he  spumed  the  gentle 
hand  that  would  have  smoothed  his 
pillow ;  and  still  when  the  pang^  re- 
turned he  found  her  ready  there,  with 
her  soft  forgiving  smile,  to  wipe  the 
dews  of  anguish  from  his  brow  ;  and 
when  the  old  roan  had  thought  over 
all  these  things,  he  stooped  and  pressed 
his  withered  lips  to  the  aged  woman's  ' 
pale  and  wrinkled  forehead,  and  with 
that  parting  went  his  way,  flinging 
aside  for  ever  the  sacred  ties  which 
had  made  his  life  so  blessed. 

It  is  said  that  when  the  unhappy  prin- 
cess woke,  and  found  that  if  the  death 
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of  her  80D8  had  heen  like  the  fadings 
of  her  life*8  fiiirest  stars^  this  was  as- 
suredly  the  setting  of  its  sun ;  when 
she  founds  in  short,  that  her  husband 
was  gone»  and  with  him  her  last  joy, 
her  reason  left  her  altogether.  But 
even  in  her  madness  she  was  strangely 
faithful,  for  her  mania  was  to  think 
that  he  was  seated  by  her  side,  mourn- 
ing for  his  sons — and  she  watched, 
she  tended  him,  she  comforted  him, 
night  and  day!  But  her  life  was 
feeding  on  itself,  for  she  took  no  food 
or  rest,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  others 
stroTe  to  remove  her,  or  to  minister 


to  her  wants.  She  appeared  uncon- 
scious of  the  existence  of  any  living 
being  whilst  so  firmly  persuaded  of 
the  reality  of  this  phantom  of  her  love. 
At  last  one  day  her  attendants  found 
her  in  an  attitude  as  though  support- 
ing in  her  arms  this  visionary  form, 
and  she  signed  to  them  to  leave  her, 
because  he  slept.  When  they  returned, 
a  few  hours  later,  they  found  that  she 
had  sunk  down  on  the  spot  where 
she  believed  him  to  recline,  and 
when  they  raised  her  discovered  that 
she  herself  had  attained  a  peaceful 
rest. 


CHAPTER  VI.~.THE  DUMB  RATAH  ANB  HIS   SON. 


It  was  no  small  relief  to  Lester,  after 
having  been  called  on  to  witness  so 
many  painful  events  during  his  short 
stay  in  Asia  Minor,  to  find  himself,  at 
dawn  next  day,  sailing  rapidly  over  the 
bright  blue  waters  of  the  port  of 
Smyrna,  in  the  corvette  of  the  Philel- 
lenista.  All  things  around  him,  the 
sea,  the  sky,  the  very  air,  seemed  ra- 
diant with  the  freshness  and  beauty  of 
the  early  morning ;  but  nothing  of  all 
the  brightness  in  nature  was  equal  to 
the  joyousness  that  beamed  in  the  fair 
face  of  the  young  Cyllene,  as  she  sat 
on  the  deck,  and  watched,  with  infinite 
delight,  the  solemn  gambols  of  the  fa- 
mous white  cat,  as  Manouk  displayed 
his  acquirements  for  her  amusement. 
There  is  often  a  strange  mixture  of 
great  childishness,  along  with  the  deep- 
est and  most  passionate  feelings,  be- 
longing only  to  riper  years,  to  be  found 
among  the  Greek  women.  This  is 
chiefly  owing  to  their  early  maturity, 
which  causes  them  to  retain  the  reck- 
less innocence  of  their  first  youth,  long 
after  their  mind  has  ripened  to  a  full 
capacity  for  suffering  or  for  happiness. 
There  is  also  no  doubt  that  they  feel 
on  all  points  far  more  intensely,  and 
less  reasonably  perhaps,  than  in  our 
colder  climates,  and  both  these  pecu- 
liarities were  strong  in  Cvllene,  for 
even  whilst  she  laughed  m  careless 
merriment,  when  the  dignified  cat 
attempted  any  sportiveness,  her  eyes 
never  turned  even  casually  on  him,  to 
whom  she  owed  at  once  her  life  and 
liberty,  without  filling  suddenly  with 
the  bnght  tears  which  ner  impassioned 
gratitude  called  forth,  whilst  her  coun- 
tenance assumed  a  sad  and  thoughtful 
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expression  whenever  she  observed  the 
calm  and  settled  gloom  that  shaded 
his.  For  Lester,  indeed,  not  only  the 
sweet  face  of  Cyllene,  but  all  the  love- 
liness this  earth  would  show,  was  ut- 
terly in  vain ;  even  when  it  met  his 
eyes,  he  saw  it  not,  for  by  his  side  for 
ever,  let  him  wander  where  he  would, 
there  walked  one  from  the  dead — vi- 
sionary, beautiful  as  a  pale  star, 
shrouded  in  mist,  and  his  gaze  so  va- 
cant seemingly  was  upon  that  form 
night  and  day.  Nor  had  Cyllene  been 
with  him  many  days,  before,  with  a 
woman's  quick  instinct,  she  had  learnt 
that  his  thoughts  were  always  far 
away,  haunting  one  lonely  distant 
grave,  and  that  for  him  life  was  a 
penance,  and  death  a  hope;  yet  not 
the  less  her  pity  and  her  gpratitude 
made  her  cling  to  him  with  an  earnest 
friendship,  of  which  it  was  decreed  she 
should  live  to  give  abundant  proof. 
Lester  and  CyUene  were  not,  however^ 
the  only  occupants  of  the  deck  that 
morning.  Vasili  stood  on  the  poop, 
gazing,  with  his  keen,  eager  fflance, 
over  the  far  blue  hills  towards  that 
Greece  which  he  purposed  to  make 
the  stage  of  his  ambitious  career ;  and 
at  a  little  distance,  the  young  Floros 
sat  with  his  head  bent  down  over  his 
folded  hands. 

Suddenly  an  exclamation  firom  Ma- 
nouk startled  them  all.  Vasili  turned 
quickly  round.  Floros  raised  his  lan- 
guid head,  and  advancing  slowly  to- 
wards them  from  the  spot  where  he 
had  been  all  night  concealed,  they  per- 
ceived the  dumb  Rayah  Petros  G  ■ 
As  he  approached,  every  gaze  met 
him,  full  of  astonishment  and  inquiry, 
2z 
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and  answering  at  once  to  them  al\,  he 
drew  his  sword*  and  pointed  with  it  to 
the  Hellenic  tiskg,  which  had  just  been 
onf dried. 

**  It  Is  welly*'  said  Vasili^  who  under- 
stood his  meanings  *'  since  you  are  thus 
devoted  to  our  country's  cause^  we 
aocei>t  your  services^  Rayah  Petros, 
and  you  shall  share  our  doubtful 
fete  r 

But  as  he  spoke*  an  ironical  smile 
passed  over  his  lips*  as  he  thought 
how  easily  the  last  spark  of  life  would 
be  extinguished  in  that  aged  breast. 
Florosy  meanwhile,  who  had  looked 
almost  in  terror  on  the  feeble*  infirm 
old  man*  self-doomed  to  speedy  des- 
truction from  that  hour*  now  mur- 
mured* as  he  yielded  to  his  embrace— 

'<  My  mother — my  poor*  forsaken 
mother  V* 

There  was  a  mild  reproach  in  these 
words*  which  seemed  to  sink  deep  into 
the  heart  of  the  zealous  patriot*  for  he 
bent  down  before  bis  son  almost  in  an 
attitude  ef  humility*  unfitting  in  a  fa- 
ther. Floros*  who*  brave  and  ardent 
as  he  was*  had  as  gentle  a  spirit  as 
ever  was  called  on  to  struggle  through 
this  rough  world*  at  once  forbore  to 
utter  another  word  which  might  pain 
him*  but  he  mournfully  exclaimed— 

**  And  you,  too — oh  1  my  father* 
must  this  be  ?  Have  we  not  been  feed- 
11^  death  with  all  our  best  and  dear- 
est ?  Must  I  now  see  you*  too*  come 
to  be  his  voluntary  prey  ? — must  you* 
in  your  last  declining  years*  reap  only 
strife  and  torture  from  all  the  seeds 
you  have  sown  in  toil  and  labour 
through  your  life?  Let  me*  indeed, 
go  forth  to  combat  and  to  die ;  but 
surely  rest  and  peace  are  your  just 
portion  now  ?'* 

The  feeble  old  man  would  only  an- 
swer by  raising  his  head*  and  looking 
on  him  with  a  firm  and  resolute  coun- 
tenanee*  which  spoke  of  the  most  stem 
determination.  Floros  sighed  deeply* 
but  attempted  no  further  opposition. 
He  stretched  out  his  hand  over  his 
father's  bent  and  palsied  frame— 

"  I  take  heaven  to  witness**'  he  said* 
looking  up*  <<  that  the  life  which  you 
have  given  me  I  now  restore;  till 
mine  is  spent*  no  violence  shall  extin- 
gmsh  yours ;  the  youth  and  strength 
which  time  has  stolen  from  you*  shall 
be  replaced  by  mine.  I  gave  myself 
to  Greece*  but  a  higher  and  holier 
claim  is  before  me  now ;  yet  will  I 


perform  both  those  blessed  tasks*  so 
help  me*  Heaven  I  And  I  will  live  for 
you  till  vou  no  longer  shall  require  my 
life*  and  then  wiu  I  die  for  my  dear 
countiy.*' 

And  faithfully  did  Floros  keep  his 
solemn  resolution  from  that  hour  ;  no 
lover*  watdiing  in  the  midst  of  peril 
over  his  new-made  bride*  could  have 
rivalled  him  in  the  unremitting  care 
and  tenderness  with  which  he  minis- 
tered to  that  old  man*  and  all  the  ar- 
dour at  once  of  his  youth  and  patriot- 
ism seemed  to  have  subsided  into  the 
calm*  holy  obedience  with  which  he 
performed  the  task  he  had  appointed 
to  himself. 

It  had  been  arranged,  as  it  was  now 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  Philel- 
lenists  should  hurry  on  to  Messalonghi 
without  delay*  that  they  should  merely 
land  Lester  and  Cyllene  at  Argoe*  and 
then  proceed  onwards ;  while  we  Eng- 
lishman  proposed  to  deliver  up  his 
young  charge  to  her  mother*  and  then 
follow  them  in  the  first  Greek  vessel 
which  should  leave  Nauplia. 

The  Englishman  found*  to  his  great 
regret,  on  disembarking  at  this  place 
with  the  young  slave*  that  he  must  se- 
parate from  Manouk*  whom  Vasili  still 
considered  as  his  prisoner*  and  would 
not  consent  to  lose  sight  of.  He 
had  no  reason,  however*  to  think  that 
he  should  require  his  services.  The 
aged  mother  of  Cyllene  had  told  him 
that  she  would  now  take  up  her  abode 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  cnapel  of  St. 
Sophia,  on  Mount  Chaon*  m  order 
that*  night  and  day*  sbe  might  sup- 
plicate before  its  altar  for  the  success 
of  his  enterprise.  The  distance  firom 
Nauplia  to  this  spot  is  by  no  means 
great*  and  it  was  soon  performed  at 
the  steady*  rapid  pace  of  the  camel* 
which  was  the  usual  mode  of  convey- 
ance in  those  days*  and  the  sun  had 
not  yet  set  when  Lester  and  Cyllene 
reached  the  church. 

This  little  chapel  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  in  Greece.  It  is  placed  at 
a  considerable  height  on  the  mountain 
side*  and  built  in  the  interior  of  a 
cavern*  which  formerly  was  dedicated 
to  Bacchus*  so  that  in  the  ancient 
niches*  where  the  votiire  ofEerings  to 
the  Heathen  deity  were  placed*  the 
sacred  symbols  of  the  Christian  fiiidi 
are  now  displayed. 

The  Englishman  left  the  yoni^ 
Greek  kneeling  on  the  altar  st^*  in 
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the  act  of  uttering  a  fervent  thanks- 
giving for  her  deliverance^  while  he 
naBtened  himself  towards  a  few  hovels 
he  perceived  at  some  distance^  in  order 
to  obtain  some  tidings  of  the  old  wo- 
man^ whom  he  had  confidently  expect* 
ed  to  find  at  her  devotions.  He  had 
no  diffioulty  in  gaining  intelligence  of 
her  at  the  first  hut  where  he  inquired ; 
but  his  consternation  may  be  imagined 
when  he  was  informed  that  the  poor 
mother,  worn  out  with  her  fasts  and 
constant  vigils,  as  much  as  by  anxiety 
and  grief,  had  been  found  dead  on  the 
stone-floor  of  the  church  a  few  days 
previously. 

Lester  felt  as  though  he  were 
destined  to  have  death  tracking  his 
steps  go  where  he  would,  but  his  dis- 
tress and  perplexity  were  extreme,  as 
he  began  to  retrace  his  steps  along  the 
mountain  path.  It  seemed  as  though 
he  had  but  rescued  the  poor  young 
orphan  from  her  hated  slavery,  to  see 
her  cast  adrift  upon  a  world  she  was 
all  too  sensitive  and  pure  to  combat 
with.  He  knew  well  that  she  had  not 
A  friend  on  this  earth  but  himself, 
and  yet,  willing  as  he  would  have 
been  to  care  for,  and  protect  her,  it 
seemed  impossible  that  he  should  do 
so.  Had  he  been  less  wedded  in  heart 
and  soul  to  the  cherished  dead,  he 
might  have  cast  aside  all  other  con- 
siderations to  offer  her  a  home  with 
him  ;  but  the  very  idea  was  revolting 
to  him  now,  and  as  he  slowly  entered 
the  church,  he  could  but  hope  that 
the  young  girl  might  herself  suggest 
some  place  for  her  future  residence. 

The  qmck-eyed  Greek  gave  but  one 
glance  to  the  sad  countenance  of  the 
Englishman,  and  springing  forward, 
wiUk  her  hands  clasped  wildly,  and 
her  whole  frame  trembling,  she  ex- 
claimed-^ 

**  My  mother  is  dead  I  I  know  it ! 
I  know  it  I  I  read  it  in  your  eyes." 

Lestar  could  only  acknowledge 
the  truth,  and  then,  unacustomed 
AS  be  was  to  the  Greek  character,  he 
stood  perfectly  terrified  at  the  storm 
of  passionate  lamentatbn  to  which  the 
young  girl  gave  way  at  once.  There 
is,  for  the  children  of  this  burning 
clime,  no  medium  between  sorrow  and 
despair,  nor  is  there  any  demonstra- 
tion of  gprief  too  vehement  for  their 
uncontrollable  feelings;  and  Cyllene 
lay  writhing  on  the  ground  before  him, 
with  a  violence  which  made  him  trem- 


ble for  her  reason,  but  to  all  his  ex- 
postulations she  would  only  answer, 
by  shrieking  out, 

*<  My  mother  is  dead  1  let  her  grave 
be  mine  I" 

Suddenly,  as  Lester  stood  gazing 
mournfully  at  her,  the  door  of  the  par- 
tition which  concealed  that  more  sacred 
portion  of  the  church,  which  is  entered 
by  priests  alone,  was  thro  wn  open,  and  a 
tall,  stately-looking  monk  passed  from 
the  sanctuary,  ana  stood  before  them. 
He  was  a  man,  no  longer  young — his 
dark,  stern  countenance  nearly  bid  in 
his  veil ;  but  Lester  thought  he  had 
never  looked  on  a  more  noole  or  com- 
manding figure.  Extending  his  hand 
over  the  prostrate  mourner,  he  said,  in 
a  voice  so  ^vere  and  sonorous  that  it 
seemed  to  roll  through  the  silent 
church— 

"  Who  is  this,  that  dares  to 
weep  the  human  dead,  when  our  own 
most  holy  ^th  is  dying  in  the  hearts 
of  Greeks — and  who  shall  dare  to 
mourn  over  a  mortal  gprave,  when  the 
cross,  the  sacred  cross  itself,  lies 
buried  now  beneath  the  tyrant's 
throne?" 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  reverence 
which  the  Hellenic  people  at  all  times 
pay  to  their  priests,  and  this  stem 
rebuke  mastered  even  the  agony  of  the 
young  Cyllene.  Lifting  up  her  head 
from  the  ground,  she  remained  kneel- 
ing, and  clasping  the  monk's  robe  in 
her  trembling  hands,  she  murmured  in 
a  broken  voice-^ 

"  Me  sin  chorite  patera'*  (forgive 
me  father). 

The  monk  raised  her,  and  asked  in  a 
gentle  tone,  what  was  the  cause  of  her 
mntic  sorrow.  Cyllene  trembled  too 
much  to  answer,  and  would  havefallen^ 
if  the  monk  had  not  placed  her  on  a 
stone  seat  in  the  outer  porch — whilst 
Lester,  too  glad  to  have  found  one 
likely  to  be  so  able  and  suitable  an 
adviser,  drew  him  aside,  and  explained 
to  him  all  that  had  occurred,  not  ex- 
cepting even  the  individual  feeling, 
which  rendered  it  so  impossible  for  him 
to  give  her  the  best  claim  to  his  protec- 
tion. Although  the  impassive  face 
of  the  monk  had  been  tutored  to  ex- 
hibit not  a  trace  of  the  dark  world  of 
thought  within,  yet  it  was  evident  by 
his  manner  that  he  was  greatly  in- 
terested in  the  history  of  the  young 
slave,  as  well  as  pleased  with  the 
franlmess  and  sincerity  of  her  English 
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Mend — the  circnmstanoes  of  his  own 
life*  of  which  a  record  has  been  else- 
where given/  rendered  him  keenly 
alive  to  the  bitterness  which  there  was 
for  Lester  in  the  thooght  of  any  un- 
faithfulness to  the  deaid ;  and  after 
silentlv  considering  for  a  few  minutes 
the  difficulties  of  his  position^  he  at 
last  proposed  an  expedient^  which  was> 
in  fact>  the  best  that  could  be  adopted 
under  the  circumstances. 

To  leave  the  gentle  Cyllene  alone 
at  Argos  or  Nauplia,  hesaidy  was  not 
to  be  thought  of,  as  she  could  only 
there  have  the  protection  of  persons 
to  whom  she  was  bound  by  no  tie, 
and  whose  interests  in  her  must  be 
altogether  subservient  to  their  cu- 
pidity— her  fate  might  thus  be  tenfold 
worse  than  that  from  which  the  Eng- 
lishman had  rescued  her — that  she 
should  become  the  wife  of  Lester^ 
was  equally  impossible ;  but  she  might 
according  to  a  very  prevalent  custom 
in  Greece  become  his  sbter,  in  the 
siffht  of  heaven  as  well  as  in  the  eyes 
of  men>  by  one  of  the  most  sacred  rites 
of  the  Greek  church.  Lester  was 
well  aware  of  the  exbtence  of  this 
ancient  and  singular  law^  still  in  full 
force  in  the  Easty  which  constitutes 
two  persons^  by  a  solemn  religious 
ceremony,  brother  and  sister^  or 
brothers  as  the  case  may  be,  and  binds 
them  legally  to  one  another  by  this 
iratemal  tie*  in  so  distinct  and  posi- 
tive a  manner,  that  even  their  children 
cannot  intermarry,  as,  being  considered 
first  cousins,  they  are  within  the  for- 
bidden degree  of  relationship.  So 
sacred  and  binding  is  this  strange 
imion  considered  in  those  countries, 
that  it  has  never  been  known  to  have 
been  violated  in  any  way;  and  al- 
though Lester  could  not  doubt  that 
such  a  project  would  have  seemed 
very  wild  and  romantic  in  his  own 
country,  vet  as  he  knew  that  here  it 
did  actually  give  him  a  due  and  legal 
right  to  offer  a  home  to  this  poor 
orphan,  and  retain  her  under  his  own 
protection,  he  at  once  acceded  to  the 
proposal,  and  begged  the  monk  to  al- 
low him,  without  delay,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  his  presence  in  order  to 
pronounce  the  irrevocable  vows  which 
constitute     this    indissoluble     bond. 


They  found  Cyllene  more  composed, 
and  she  heard  with  rapture  of  the 
plan  they  had  arranged  K>r  her,  as  no 
small  amount  of  bitterness  had  been 
added  to  her  natural  grief,  by  the  con- 
viction that  she  was  now  utterly  de- 
solate. 

They  returned  into  the  churdb 
where  one  faintly-glimmering  lamp 
alone  lit  up  this  smgular  scene,  as  the 
stern  monk  dictated  to  the  straneely 
assorted  companions  kneeling  bd'ore 
him,  the  solemn  oath  by  which  thej 
swore  to  be  to  one  another  from  that 
hour  to  their  life's  end,  brother  and 
sister  in  very  deed  and  truth,  nothing 
more  and  nothing  less ;  and  vowing,  as 
they  hoped  for  the  favour  of  heaven,  to 
perform  to  each  other  all  the  duties 
which  would  have  been  incumbent  on 
.  them,  had  they  indeed  been  bom  of 
the  same  parents*  When  the  cere- 
mony was  over,  and  the  monk  had 
pronounced  over  them  the  blessing  of 
the  Holy  Church,  he  directed  them 
where  to  find  shelter  for  the  night,  and 
then  took  his  leave,  promising  to  meet 
them  again  at  Messalonghi,  whither 
all  were  now  hastening  to  be  present 
at  the  final  and  swift-approaching 
struggle.  The  very  next  day  Leator 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  passage 
thither  in  a  Greek  brig,  firom  whose 
crew  he  learned  that  the  Ottoman 
forces  were  rapidly  advancing  on  the 
town,  and  that  evei^  preparation  was 
making  for  a  siege,  hkely  to  terminate^ 
one  way  or  another,  this  long  pro- 
tracted and  eventful  war.  Cyllene  of 
course  accompanied  her  newly-found 
brother,  for  it  was  better  for  her  to 
be  with  him  among  the  terrors  of  the 
strife,  than  exposed  to  the  chances  of 
a  recapture  at  Argos. 

Scarcely  had  the  bri^,  after  a  pros- 
perous voyage,  stood  in  towards  the 
town  of  messalonghi,  when  a  boat  put 
off  from  the  shore,  in  which  Lester 
at  once  descried  his  faithful  Manouk 
hastening  to  ascertain  whether  he 
were  on  board.  Their  meeting  was 
quite  that  of  old  and  tried  friendsy 
and  it  was  not  until  Manouk  had  re- 
peated again  and  again  that  he  was 
willing  to  bestow  upon  his'  dear 
Ghiaour — whom  in  spite  of  himself  he 
loved— his  eyes  or  the  last  hour  of  his 


*  The  history  of  this  monk  was  given  in  the  numbers  of  the  Dublin  Universxtt 
Magazirb  for  May  and  June,  1847,  under  the  title  of  **  Neophytus,  the  Monk."* 
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life,  or  any  other  valuable  property 
he  might  possess,  that  he  wo  aid  con- 
sent to  inform  the  anxioas  crew  as  to 
the  existing  state  of  matters.  The 
position  of  affairs,  according  to  his 
account,  was.  this:  Messalonghi,  a 
somewhat  insignificant  looking  town, 
situated  on  the  edge  of  a  marshy  place, 
and  surrounded  by  the  high  hills  of 
Zygos,  was  at  present  garrisoned  by  a 
most  pliant  assemblage  of  Acama- 
nians,  EtolianSf  and  Epirotes,  amount- 
ing to  nearly  5,000  combatants,  whose 
extraordinary  bravery  and  unflinching 
endurance  were  destined  to  call  forth 
the  admiration  of  all  Europe — but 
what  were  these  to  the  army  of  20,000 
men,  who  were  now  hastening  to  assail 
them,  under  the  command  of  one  of 
the  most  able  generajs  which  Turkey 
ever  knew,  and  who  seemed  to  have 
turned  all  the  pertinacity  and  firmness  • 
of  his  character  into  the  one  stern  re- 
solution of  subduing  and  destroying 
utterly  this  long-coveted  town. 

Messalonghi  was,  in  fact,  considered 
by  the  sultan  as  the  very  stronghold  of 
rebellion,  which,  could  he  once  obtain, 
he  believed  it  would  be  the  means 
of  delivering  up  to  him  the  whole 
country.  Furious  at  the  defeat  of 
the  cowardly  Omer  Vriones  during 
the  last  siege,  he  had  now  appointed 
Reshid  Pasha,  his  prime  minister, 
to  the  command  of  the  imperial  troops, 
investing  him  with  unlimited  authority 
over  the  western  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire, and  supplying  him  with  an  ample 
treasure  from  the  government  stores. 
In  addition  to  this,  one  of  his  naval 
commanders  was  occupied  at  Alexan- 
dria in  hastening  the  equipment  of  the 
Egyptian  fleet,  who  were  to  send 
troops  as  a  reinforcement,  and  also  to 
oppose  the  proceedings  by  sea  of  the 
Greek  admiral  Miaulis.  In  short,  the 
garrison  of  Messalonghi  seemed  to 
await  the  assault  of  the  whole  com- 
bined forces  of  the  Ottoman  empire ; 
and  they  well  knew  that  from  Reshid 
Pasha  they  must  expect  no  mercy,  for 
he  was  as  cruel  and  treacherous  as  he 
was  intelligent  and  brave.  Calmly, 
however,  they  had  employed  them- 
selves in  increasing  their  means  of  de- 
fence, and  strengthening  the  citadel, 
under  the  directions  principally  of 
Lord  Byron. 

**  And  now,"  continued  Manouk,  "  I 
have  to  tell  you  of  the  heaviest  blow 
that  has  befallen  your  country,  even 


amid  all  her  sufferings — a  blow  so 
sudden  and  so  irreparable,  that  I  my- 
self, true  Moslem  as  1  am,  could  not 
rejoice  at  it.  A  few  days  after  we 
had  landed  here,  there  was  a  riot  in 
the  town.  A  Swiss  was  accidentally 
killed  by  a  Souliote;  and  when  he 
was  taken  up,  his  countrymen  flew  to 
arms  to  defend  him,  and  would  have 
caused  much  bloodshed  in  the  town. 
The  troops  were  ordered  out  in  vain  ; 
nor  would  they  heed  the  voice  of  their 
commanders.  I  was  with  Vasili  in 
the  midst  of  the  confusion,  and  saw  it 
all.  The  authorities  at  last  became 
anxious  for  the  safety  of  the  town,  and 
were  greatly  perplexed  in  their  wish 
to  find  some  means  of  quelling  the 
tumult  without  loss  of  life.  Suddenly 
there  came  one  riding  down  the  street 
on  his  jet-black  horse,  calm  and  com- 
posed as  though  the  tumultuous  crowd 
around  him  had  assembled  for  rejoic- 
ing. He  turned  round  his  face,  and 
those  who  looked  upon  it  once  never 
forgot  it— his  pale  and  beautiful  face — 
and  stretched  out  his  hand  towards 
the  rebellious  troops.  They  paused  in 
their  strife  to  look  on  him.  Then  he 
spoke,  in  a  voice  like  music,  and  com- 
manded them  to  be  still,  and  not  to 
waste  in  vain  disputings  the  strength 
and  life  they  soon  must  lavish  on  the 
enemy.  He  told  them,  if  they  proved 
thus  unworthy  of  their  country — if 
Greeks  thus  turned  against  Greece — 
he  would  abandon  them,  and  return  to 
die  in  his  own  far  distant  land.  Then, 
at  these  words,  with  one  shout  they 
flung  down  their  arms,  and  called  out, 
*  Zeto  Byron'  (long  live  Byron) ;  and 
he  smiled  upon  the  enthusiastic  sol- 
diers with  a  sweet  and  gentle  smile, 
that  would  have  won  their  hearts  if 
they  had  not  half  worshipped  him 
already,  and  then  rode  back  to  his 
house  m  peace. 

**  It  was  but  one  week  afler  this, 
when  the  sun  rose  one  morning  aa 
though  shrouded  in  a  thick,  dark  pall, 
and  all  things,  even  at  the  early  dawn, 
portended  a  most  awful  storm — clouds 
black  as  night  hung  over  the  city, 
spreading  themselves  out  above  it  like 
a  mourning  veil — the  sea  moaned  and 
writhed,  as  though  some  dread  stern 
spirit  were  making  a  pathway  of  its 
billows  to  advance  upon  the  town,  and 
the  ill-omened  birds  which  haunt  the 
graveyards  came  hovering  and  shriek^ 
ing  round  our  streets.  You  know  wel" 
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how  UDosual  is  a  tempest  at  this  season, 
and  all  men  said  that  some  great  evil 
was  at  hand.  Still  the  storm  delayed 
its  approach,  though  it  sat  brooding 
in  the  burdened  heavens  as  though  it 
waited  for  its  hour  to  come.  The  day 
was  that  following  the  Anastasin  (or 
Resurrection — Easter-  Monday),  but 
no  one  dared  rejoice  as  Christians  are 
wont,  because  of  these  portentous  signs 
of  coming  ill.  At  length,  one  hour 
before  the  sunset,  the  sky  so  black 
and  lowering  was  rent  by  one  tremen- 
dous flash  of  dazzling  lightning,  and  a 
peal  of  thunder,  so  loud  and  awfiil 
that  it  seemed  rolling  up  from  the 
very  depths  of  the  unseen  world,  burst 
over  Messalonghi  with  a  fearful  sound. 
Just  as  it  died  away,  there  rose  among 
its  echoes  one  long  shriek  from  a  house 
round  which  thousands  of  watchers 
were  assembled,  and  the  cry  went 
through  the  city  that  Byron  had  ex- 
pired at  that  terrific  moment. 

"  And  so  it  was.     In  the  midst  of 


that  extraordinary  tempest  the  poet- 
spirit  had  been  summoned  forth,  and 
for  many  days  there  was  weeping  and 
wailing  through  the  land  for  the  un- 
timely fate  of  the  noble  Frank  straager , 
such  as  had  never  been  wrong  from  the 
stout  Greek  hearts,  even  when  they 
saw  their  own  devoted  dead  falling 
round  them  before  the  blast  of  war, 
like  autumn  leaves  driven  earthward 
by  the  wind.** 

When  Manoukhad  given  his  account 
of  this  public  misfortune,  he  concluded 
by  informing  his  It&teners  that  Reshid 
Pasha  and  his  tremendous  army  had 
penetrated  into  Acarnania  some  days 
previous  to  their  arrival,  and  might 
therefore  hourly  be  expected.  Every 
preparation  was  now  complete.  To 
the   Philellenists,   he  said,   had  been 

fiven,  at  their  own  request,  the  most 
ifficult  post  of  any,  which  was  the 
defence  of  the  powder  magazine,  and 
thither  he  now  conducted  Lester  and 
his  young  adopted  sister. 


CHAPTER   Tll. — THE   8DSOE   07   MESSALONGHI. 


Two  days  later,  the  Greeks  looked 
down  from  their  ramparts  on  the 
countless  hosts  of  their  foe.  Far  as 
their  sight  could  reach,  they  saw  the 
standard  of  the  Crescent  waving,  and 
all  around  them  the  Turkish  vessels 
lay  thick  on  the  sea.  A  skirmish 
took  place  immediately,  during  which 
the  Moslems  threw  a  number  of  shells 
amone  the  besieged  with  such  good 
aim,  tnat  they  commenced  at  the  same 
time  as  extraordinary  a  siege  as  Eu- 
rope ever  witnessed,  and  the  frightful 
sufferings  which  it  entailed  on  the 
Messalonghiotes,  who  were  destined 
to  see  them  as  they  burst  destroy  a 
number  of  persons,  and  those  princi- 
pally helpless  females. 

It  were  tedious  and  uninteresting, 
even  if  our  space  allowed,  were  we  to 
give  the  details  of  this  celebrated 
blockade  during  the  first  ten  months. 
With  the  usual  variation  incident  to 
such  a  combat,  it  presents  ever  the 
same  aspect — displaying,  on  the  part 
of  the  Turks,  a  resolute,  constant,  and 
positive  determination,  not  only  to 
achieve  the  entire  subjugation  of  the 
place,  but  its  actual  debtruction  ;  and 
on  the  side  of  the  Greeks,  a  firm  and 
most  devoted  constancy  in  its  defence, 
and  that  without  the  slightest  hope ; 


for  it  was  evident  to  idl  that  there  was 
no  possible  termination  to  the  siege 
which  would  not  involve  their  total 
overthrow.  Nor  was  it  themselves 
alone  whose  utter  ruin  was  at  hand, 
but  their  wives  and  children,  their  in- 
firm and  affed — all,  in  short,  whom  the 
town  contained,  must  perish  with  them. 
Reshid  Pasha  had  given  them  a  means 
of  calculating  what  amount  of  mercj 
he  was  likely  to  bestow  on  them,  by 
causing  a  priest,  two  women,  and  se- 
veral children,  who  were  caught  at- 
tempting to  escape  from  the  city  of 
famine,  to  be  impaled  before  his  camp ! 
But,  with  no  other  prospect  save  that 
of  certain  death  before  them,  tbej 
swore,  if  need  be,  to  bury  themseWea 
in  the  ruins  of  their  home,  but  nerer 
to  desert  their  post. 

Three  several  times  during  tine 
fearfully-protracted  strife  their  provi- 
sions bad  failed  them  enthrely,  and 
three  times  the  whole  population  were 
saved  from  a  death  of  famine  throagh 
the  unfiinching  bravery  of  the  adtntral, 
Miaulis,  who  remained  in  the  most 
dauntless  manner  in  the  roadstead, 
though  surrounded  by  Turkish  ships, 
and  who  succeeded,  by  exploits  of  sin- 
gular daring,  in  conveying  grain  into 
the  town.      The  Moslems,  however. 
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directed  the  utmost  care  to  the  clos- 
ing up  of  every  channel  of  communi- 
cation ;  and  at  last  no  other  was  left 
but  one  narrow  creek,  concealed  by 
reeds^  through  which  small  boats  and 
expert  divers  introduced  parcels  of 
grain  and  a  miserably  scanty  supply 
of  food  for  the  nine  thousand  perish- 
ing souls  of  Messalonghi.  But  thi8> 
tooy  was  discovered  by  the  Turks. 
A  few  laden  boats  Arom  Zante,  endea- 
vouring to  enter,  were  seized,  and  the 
men  hanged  by  order  ^f  the  Pasha. 
After  this  the  slightest  intercourse 
with  the  besieged  became  altogether 
impracticable  ;  and  then,  iVirious,  irre- 
sistible, the  dreadfiil  famine  came  rag- 
ing through  the  town  hand  in  hand 
with  death  and  disease. 

Ten  months,  as  we  have  said,  had 
elapsed.  For  above  twenty  days  no 
rations  had  been  distributed.  The 
people,  unsubdued  and  uncomplaining, 
devoured  dogs,  rats,  and  sea-weed. 
One,  who  yet  survives,  described  the 
feelings  with  which  he  sat  for  hours, 
with  a  loaded  pbtol  in  his  hand,  watch. 
iDg  by  the  holes  where  the  mice  had 
retreated,  till  one  of  them  should  ap- 
pear, that  he  might  shoot  it  and  pounce 
on  the  welcome  food.  To  add  to  the 
horror  of  their  situation,  they  were 
aware  that  Reshid  Pasha  had  been 
reinforced  from  Egypt  by  a  large 
body  of  African  soldiers.  Yet,  though 
the  earth  around  them  was  strewed 
HI  ith  the  sick,  the  famishing,  and  the 
wounded,  these  noble  Greeks  refused 
even  to  Hsten  to  any  offers  of  capi- 
tulation^ 

The  Philellenists,  whose  course  we 
have  more  particularly  traced  out  in 
this  sketch,  played  a  worthy  part  in 
this  long-sustained  tragedy,  whatever 
might  have  been  their  various  motives, 
the  spring  of  their  actions : — In  Yasili, 
a  wild  ambition ;  in  Lester,  a  remem- 
brance of  the  dead,  which  gave  him 
no  rest,  till,  through  the  rent  of  some 
deep  wound,  his  soul  rushed  forth  to 
join  them  ;  in  Petros  G ,  a  heart- 
felt patriotism ;  in  his  son,  a  resolute 
fulfilment  of  a  holy  duty.  Whatever 
it  was  which  bound  them  to  their  post, 
not  one  swerved  from  it,  even  in  their 
darkest  hour. 

The  dumb  Rayah,   Petros  G , 

early  in  the  commencement  of  the 
si^e,  had  his  right  foot  shattered  by 
a  shot.  It  was  amputated ;  and  though 
his  lifb  was  spared,  his  whole  frame 


was  so  completely  paralysed   by  the 
wound,  that  he  became  unable  to  move 
an  inch  without  assistance.     The  ex- 
traordinary constancy  and  tenderness 
with  which  from  that  period  his  soa 
waited  on  him,  and  tended  him,  is  be- 
yond description.     Young,  brave,  and 
energetic,  as  Ftoros  was,  he  seemed  ta 
have  repelled  aU  the  noble  enthusiasm 
which  would  have  roused  him  to  rival 
his  companions  in  deeds  of  beroisra,  in 
order  that,  day  and  night,  he  m^ht 
watch  by  the  side  of  that  powerless 
old  man  ;  and  once  during  the  period 
of  their  long  probation  Floros  attempt- 
ed, by  an  act  of  the  most  unexampled 
daring,  to  rescue  his  helpless  father 
from  the  certain  doom   whioh  mosl 
await  him,  whatever  might  be  the  ter- 
mination of  the  siege.     One  calm  and 
moonless  night  (having  concealed  his 
intention  from  every  one,  in  order  that 
none  might  be  involved  in  his  danger) 
the  young  prince    raised    the    aged 
Ray^  on  his  shoulders,  and  animated 
by  the  almost  unnatural  strength  which 
he  seemed  to  have  derived  from  his 
holy  purpose,   he  proceeded   to  the 
only  entrance,  whico,  as  we  have  said, 
was  for  a  time  successfttlly  concealed 
by  the  besieged,  in  order  that  they 
might  receive    some  scanty    supplies 
from  without.     This  narrow  creek  or 
channel  was  almost  obstructed  by  the 
thick  bulrushes  which  hid  it  from  the 
enemy,  and  into  its  deep  water  Floros 
plunged  at  once  with  his  precious  bur- 
then, which,  by  the  most  unparalleled 
exertion,  he  hoped,  as  he  was  an  ex- 
pert swimmer,  to  convey  in  safety  from 
the  doomed  city.     He  had  over-rated 
his  physical  powers.      When    about 
half  way,  the  weight  of  the  old  maa*s 
almost  lifbless  boc^  became  intolerable. 
He  felt  that  he  was  sinking,  and,  with 
one  desperate  effort,  he  barely  suc- 
ceeded in  regaining  the  shore  he  had 
left ;  for  the  spla%  in  the  water  had 
roused  the  Turkish  sentinels,  and  they 
were  firing  briskly  on  him.     So  thi^ 
the  result  of  his  rash  attempt  was  in 
every  way  unfortunate;    as  by  this 
means  the  concealed  issue,  the  last 
they  could  depend  on,  was  discovered 
by  the  enemy,  and  all  communication 
between  the  town  and  the  Greek  ves- 
sels entirely  cut  off. 

Floros  returned  with  his  helpless 
burden  to  the  powder  maffazhae,  where 
his  friends  were  stationed,  but  he  re- 
joined them  only  to  diare  with  them 
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in  the  uncomplaining  constancy  with 
which  they  hore  indescribable  suffer- 
ings. Even  the  women,  of  whom  half 
the  population  was  composed,  displayed 
a  dauntlessness  really  extraordinary, 
in  beings  who,  though  well  calculated 
to  endure  in  patience  the  greatest 
evils,  are  but  seldom  able  to  find  the 
physical  courage  requisite  before  they 
can  expose  their  feeble  frames  to  actual 
danger.  Numbers  were  daily  killed 
when  carrying  food  to  the  men  on  the 
ramparts,  but  they  never  shrunk  from 
the  task.  It  was  at  last,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  dreadful  fate  in  store  for 
these  poor  gentle  sufferers,  that  the 
besieged  determined  on  putting  an  end 
to  the  blockade  by  one  desperate  and 
bold  attempt,  which  would  either  ter- 
minate in  the  escape  of  a  few,  or  in 
the  ruin  and  destruction  of  the  whole 
town  and  its  inhabitants.  As  it  was, 
their  doom  was  certain — nothing  could 
save  them ;  disease  and  famine  would 
do  their  work,  till,  no  longer  able  to 
muster  even  soldiers  for  the  walls,  the 
enemy  would  rush  in  to  terminate  the 
slfuighter.  Yet  even  in  this  desperate 
condition,  had  they  been  alone,  they 
would  never  have  run  the  risk  of  de- 
livering up  Messalonghi  one  day  sooner 
Uian  they  could  help.  But  though 
they  were  indeed  true  paitriots,  and 
most  brave  soldiers,  yet  were  they 
husbands  and  fathers  also,  and  pre- 
eminent in  their  thoughts  as  might 
have  been  in  the  days  of  their  strength 
and  energy,  their  honour,  and  glory, 
and  patriotism,  in  the  hour  of  calamity 
and  distress— these  are  the  ties  that 
tighten  and  strengthen  round  the 
stoutest  hearts — till  they  felt  that  for 
their  sakesone  tremendous  effort  must 
be  made,  though  all  perished  by  it 
before  their  time. 

It  was  determined  that  on  the  night 
of  the  22d  April  they  would  attempt 
a  sortie,  the  result  of  which  must  be 
escape  or  death.  The  monk  who  had 
performed  over  Liester  and  his  adopted 
sister  that  strange  midnight  ceremony, 
and  whose  name  was  Neophytus,  was 
one  of  the  foremost  in  organizing  this 
daring  and  noble  attempt.  Their  ar- 
rangements were  these — A  messenger 
was,  by  some  skilful  expedient,  the 
details  of  which  are  not  now  known, 
enabled  to  convey  information  of  their 
intention  to  the  Greek  general,  Kari- 
aakakiy  who  commanded  the  scattered 
•troops  that  at  times  attempted  to  ha« 


rass  the  enemy  in  the  rear,  and  he  was 
implored  to  be  in  readiness  to  advance 
and  assist  the  Messalonghiotes  as  soon 
as  they  should  have  left  the  town.  It 
was  then  settled  that  all  the  fighting 
men,  to  the  amount  of  three  thousand, 
their  number  being  made  up  by  a 
large  proportion  ot  those  who  were 
slightly  wounded  or  convalescent,were 
to  throw  themselves  headlong  upon  the 
enemy's  lines,  and  cut  open  a  road  for 
the  remainder  of  the  population,  six 
thousand  in  all,  of  whicn  ^yQ  thousand 
were  women  and  children.  They  Were 
then,  dividinff  into  two  bodies,  to  push 
and  fight  their  way,  as  best  they 
might,  through  the  camp,  assisted, 
they  fondly  hoped,  by  Rariaskaki  and 
his  men,  till  they  reached  the  hills  of 
Zygos,  over  which  they  were  to  pass, 
and  at  last  find  shelter  at  Salona. 

Such  was  their  plan,  and  daring  as 
it  was,  there  seems  little  doubt  that  it 
would  have  been  so  far  successful,  but 
for  the  treachery  of  a  Bulgarian  de« 
serter,  who  communicated  their  pro- 
ject to  the  Pasha,  thus  enabling  him 
to  take  precautionarymeasures,  though 
he  refused  to  believe  they  could  have 
formed  any  plan  so  audacious. 

At  sunset,  on  the  appointed  night, 
four  bridges  were  laid  over  the  out- 
ward ditch,  formed  merely  of  planks, 
and  a  patrol  went  round  the  town  to 
summon  all  to  be  in  readiness,  as  the 
sortie  was  to  take  place  in  two  hours. 
Having  crossed  the  moat,  they  were 
directed  to  lie  prostrate  with  their 
faces  to  the  earth,  until  the  signal  was 
given  that  Kariaskaki  was  in  advance 
to  support  them,  when  they  were  to 
fall  on  the  enemv,  and  hew  out  for 
themselves  a  path  of  blood.  The 
generals  all  mustered  their  soldiers, 
and  the  women,  without  exception, 
armed  themselves.  But  now  the  most 
bitter  moment  of  all  their  twelve 
months  of  intolerable  suffering  was  at 
hand  for  the  Messalonghiotes,  and  the 
sharpest  blow  they  yet  had  known  was 
about  to  be  struck  in  a  thousand 
hearts.  When  a  second  time  the 
patrol  went  round,  and  announced  that 
the  hour  was  come,  it  was  found,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  that  there 
was  a  vast  number  of  unhappy  beings 
sick,  wounded,  and  infirm,  who  were 
utterly  disabled  even  from  making  an 
attempt  to  follow  their  friends  in  the 
onset,  yet,  for  the  sake  of  a  few,  the 
whole  must  not  perish.    It  was,  as  it 
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were,  with  one  sympathetic  thrill  of 
horror  that  the  vast  multitude  under- 
stood and  felt  at  once  that  these  must 
be  abandoned  to  their  doom  I  Nor 
dared  they  delay  that  terrible  deser- 
tion— the  hour  was  come — all  was 
ready — and  this  was  no  time  for  wailing, 
and  lamentation,  and  tearful  farewells. 

But  amongst  that  miserable  band 
there  was,  as  ever  in  a  crowd,  one 
master-mind.  It  appeared  that  the 
troop  of  infirm  and  helpless  beings  had 
prepared  for  themselves  likewise  an 
honourable  doom.  When  the  second 
call  was  made,  it  was  found  that  they 
had  assembled — as  many,  at  least,  as 
could  crawl  thither — in  the  building 
containing  the  powder-magazine ;  and 
there,  in  the  centre,  with  heaps  of  the 
aged  and  wounded  round  him^  sat 
Petros  G  ,  holdine  in  his  hand  a 
lighted  match,  and  written  in  his  face, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  every  individual 
present,  might  be  read  a  stern  and 
awful  resolution.  It  was  indeed  a 
strange  spectacle,  that  of  this  decrepit 
old  man--dumb,  paralysed,  his  body 
having  the  appearance  of  a  corpse, 
and  facing  indeed  as  helpless  and  as 
powerless,  with^  from  the  eye  alone, 
the  soul  glowing  forth  as  strong,  as 
full  of  ardour  and  enthusiasm,  as  in 
the  best  days  of  his  youth. 

Floroa  stood  near  him,  and  when  his 
companions  summoned  him  to  follow 
them,  he  advanced  a  few  steps,  and 
seemed  for  a  moment  full  of  a  terrible 
irresolution.  He  looked  from  his 
helpless  father  to  his  brave  compa- 
nions ;  death  sat  by  the  one,  life  bec- 
koned to  him  from  amongst  the  others — 
life  in  the  summer-time  of  youth,  with 
ten  thousand  joys  in  his  right  hand— 
with  love,  and  hope,  and  friendship, 
and  renown  strewing  their  glittering 
flowers  upon  its  path ;  and  death,  sud- 
den and  unavailing,  ere  he  had  tasted 
one  drop  of  the  world's  cup  of  plea- 
sure, or  tried  the  powers  of  his  soul 
for  happiness.  One  moment  he  stood, 
as  though  the  young  warm  blood  ca- 
reering through  his  beating  heart  were 
craving  madly  for  the  full  term  of  the 
existence  meted  out  to  him,  the  next 
he  pressed  his  hand  upon  his  eyes,  to 
shut  out  the  vision  of  the  gay,  glad 
world,  and  rushed  back  to  his  father, 
who  had  not  power  to  welcome  him 
with  a  smile.  There,  falling  at  his 
feet,  he  buried  his  face  in  his  knees, 
and  so  remained. 


The  Philellenists  never  knew  whe- 
ther this  gallant  young  man  had  enter- 
tained any  hope  of  saving  the  aged 
Rayah,  or  whether  he  had  but  thought 
his  soul  would  mount  to  heaven  with 
a  freer  impulse  in  the  smoke  of  that 
sacrifice,  but  they  had  no  alternative 
save  to  leave  him  there-»it  was  impos- 
sible to  delay  another  moment;  and 
when  they  turned  away,  the  fair  face, 
that  soon  was  to  be  so  scared  and 
blackened  in  the  flames,  was  still  bu- 
ried on  the  old  man's  knees.  The 
scene  altogether  was  heart-rending, 
for  many  others  likewise  refused  to 
quit  their  friends,  thus  foredoomed  to 
destruction. 

But  now  the  moment  for  this  ener- 
getic attempt  had  fully  arrived,  and  the 
whole  population  of  the  ill-fated  Mes- 
salonghi,  with  the  exception  of  those 
who  now  tenanted  the  powder  maga- 
zine, issued  in  profound  silence  from 
the  city.  They  crossed  the  moat — the 
soldiers  first,  then  all  the  women  and 
children — ^and  lay  down  quietly,  with 
their  faces  to  the  earth,  according  to 
previous  order;  whilst  before  them, 
stretching  far  beyond  where  their  eyes 
could  reach,  were  the  dark  ranks  of 
the  vast  Turkish  host.  Careful  as 
they  were  to  prevent  a  sound  reaching 
the  ears  of  the  enemy,  one  piteous 
murmur  could  not  be  quelled — it  was 
the  weeping  of  the  women  for  the 
condemned  band  they  had  left  in  the 
town ;  and  long  before  the  signal  had 
been  given  that  Kariaskaki  was  in  ad- 
vance, and  that  they  were  to  rise  and 
charge  through  the  lines  of  the  foe, 
that  sound  had  aroused  the  Turks, 
and  they  commenced  pouring  inces- 
sant volleys  of  a  most  galling  fire  upon 
the  rampart,  beneath  which  the  Mes« 
salonghiotes  were  crouching  close  on 
one  another. 

Much  of  the  shot  passed  over  their 
heads,  otherwise  all  must  have  perish- 
ed ;  but,  as  it  was,  numberless  were 
the  passive  sufferers  who  never  rose 
from  that  spot.  One  whole  hour  they 
submitted  to  lie  there,  with  death  ca- 
reering over  their  heads,  and  hundreds 
expiring  unmurmuring  around  them ; 
but  no  signal  for  the  general  move- 
ment was  given.  At  last,  their  posi- 
tion Jbecame  intolerable;  the  moon 
suddenly  burst  forth  from  among  the 
clouds — a  circumstance  favourable  to 
the  attack,  but  fatal  if  they  remained 
exposed  by  its  light  to  a  surer  aim.  A 
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whisper  ran  like  an  electric  shock 
through  the  ranks  that  now  was  their 
time.  With  one  tremendous  shout  of 
*'  Death  to  the  barbarians — on,  on  to 
liberty  and  Hfe,"  they  sprung  to  their 
feety  their  muskets  in  their  hands,  their 
sabres  slung  to  thehr  wrists  I  As 
though  moved  by  a  sbnultaneous  im- 
pulse, they  darted  forwards,  and  flung 
themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy. 
Not  the  wbo>e  force  of  the  Turks, 
with  their  pealing  cannon  and  the 
bayonets  of  the  Arabian  soldiers,  could 
resist  this  tremendous  shock.  In  a 
very  few  minutes  their  trenches  were 
passed,  their  iniiintry  scattered,  and 
the  artillerymen  slaughtered  at  their 
guns.  The  Moslems  seemed  utterly 
paralysed  by  this  sudden  and  daring 
attack ;  they  allowed  a  wide  space  to 
be  cleared,  and  now  the  brave  Messa- 
longhiotes  pushed  in  a  solid  mass  across 
the  plain,  headed  by  two  RoumeKote 
chieftains,  both  of  whom  bad  passed 
their  seventieth  year. 

Onward  they  passed,  with  a  Hving 
wall  on  either  side,  and  every  step  on 
a  corpse;  but  behind,  thundering 
after,  came  the  Mahometan  horsemen, 
and  they,  too,  cut  a  terrible  path  for 
themselves  through  the  midst  of  the 
fugitive  women.  Every  inch  of  their 
track  was  gained  by  the  life  of  those 
helpless  ones — inf^ts  lay  trodden 
down  beneath  their  horses'  feet,  and 
the  mothers  were  stabbed  at  they  nass- 
ed — and  thus  struggling,  mingKng, 
devouring  one  another,  the  contend- 
ing hosts  raged  over  the  plain,  Hke 
monstrous  serpents  writhing  about, 
and  twining  together  their  length  in  a 
deadly  fi^ht.  At  last,  the  troops  of 
Kariaskali  came  to  the  rescue;  the 
horsemen  were  driven  back,  and  those 
of  the  Greeks  who  yet  survived  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  Zygos  moun- 
tain, beyond  which  lay  Salona,  their 
hoped-for  refuge.  As  they  arrived  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  paused  one  in- 
stant, panting  and  exhausted,  they 
turned  to  look  back,  and  perceived 
that  the  Turks,  being  thus  forced  to 
abandon  their  pursuit  of  those  who 
had  so  miraculously  escaped  them, 
were  now  directing  their  whole  fury 
against  the  unfortunate  city,  that  for 
twelve  long  months  had  resisted  their 
obstinate  attack.  They  were  pouring 
into  the  town  along  with  the  Arabian 
and  Egyptian  soldiers,  and  the  fierce 
spirit  of  revenge  had  kindled  in  their 


breasts  a  horrible  eagerness  to  exter- 
minate to  the  uttermost  the  lingerii^ 
wreck  of  the  gaHant  Messalonghiotes ; 
but  if  there  was  but  one  terrible  means 
by  which  Greeks  could  escape  the 
ignominy  of  death  by  the  Moslem 
knife,  that  means  they  were  certain  to 
adopt.  Suddenly  a  most  tremendoiu 
explosion  was  heard — the  powder-ro*- 
gazine  blew  up  with  a  dreadful  crash. 
A  sheet  of  fire  burst  forth  from  its 
ruins,  and,  borne  up  on  its  wioffs  of 
soaring  flame,  the  brave  spirits  of  the 
Hellenic  martyrs  eseapedlbr  ever  Aroot 
the  torments  of  their  earthly  exist- 
ence. For  many  hours  the  conflagra- 
tion raged,  and  one  of  those  who  stood 
with  the  army  of  fugitives  on  the  hill 
of  Zygos,  himself  a  gallant  Greek 
soldier,  described  how  they  heard,  as 
they  looked  back,  the  prolonged  shriek 
which  rose  Arom  the  death-agony  of  a 
multitude,  and  saw  the  "  green  smoke" 
ascendinff  up  to  heaven  itom.  that  fu- 
neral pile ;  and  never,  surely,  ^d 
more  awful  incense  roH  up  before  the 
throne  of  Eternal  Justice.  Then  the 
columns  of  thick,  dark  smoke  assem- 
bled  together,  as  though  marshalled  by 
an  unseen  leader  in  the  air,  aod^spread 
themselves  out  over  the  burning  city 
Kke  a  vast  black  paU  ;  and  then  the 
livelong  night  it  hung,  whilst  sky  and 
air  were  full  of  hurid  light ;  and  when 
the  rising  sun  dbpelled  the  horrors  of 
the  midnight  darkness,  and  the  fresh 
breeze  lifted  of?  that  floating  veil,  h 
disclosed  beneath,  the  scathed  and 
ruined  city  become  the  mighty  bier  of 
a  thousand  dead. 

The  fugitives  reached  Salona  in 
safety.  With  the  siege  of  Messalon- 
ghi,  as  is  well  known,  the  more  strik- 
ing and  important  events  of  the  Greek 
revolution  terminate. 

Lester,  the  Englishman,  became 
much  attached  to  the  country  fon 
which  he  had  fought  He  never 
quitted  it,  nor  had  he  any  reason  to 
repent,  that  a  few  holy  words  uttered 
over  him  in  the  church  of  Mount 
Chaon  at  midnight  had  given  him  a 
fViend,  who  was,  in  very  deed  and 
truth,  a  sister  to  him  unto  hb  IHe's 
end.  All  that  human  care  and  ten- 
derness could  do  to  cheer  the  life  of 
one  who  must  needs  traverse  the  por- 
tal of  the  tomb  before  he  could  behold 
his  one  only  hope  transformed  to  joy» 
Cyllene  did  for  her  deliverer.  He 
never,  however,  altogether  recovered 
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the  effects  of  his  physical  safferings  at 
Messalonghi.  One  earlj  spring  he 
was  seized  with  a  frantic  desire  to  re- 
tarn  to  England,  that  he  might  again 
behold  the  green  grave  laid  in  the 
shade  of  the  Gothic  porch,  with  the 
waving  trees  bending  over  it.  His 
wish  came  too  late. 

On  the  bright  but  arid  shore  of  a 
deserted  part  of  the  coast  of  Greece, 
there  is  a  lonely  mound,  covered  over 
only  with  the  sparkling  sands,  and  laid 
at  the  foot  of  a  broken  column,  that 
once  has  stood  within  a  Heathen  tem- 
ple. No  Gothic  church,  with  its 
sweet  ringing  chimes — no  waving 
trees,  or  soft  fresh  dews — only  above 
the  eternal  blue  of  the  eastern  sky, 
and  all  around  the  dashing  of  the  sun- 


lit waters  on  the  burning  rocks ;  but 
there,  a  short  time  since,  and  it  may 
be  even  now,  over  that  stranger's 
nameless  grave,  a  living  monument  is 
seen  to  bend — a  monument  recording, 
better  than  the  written  stone,  his  ge- 
nerosity and  gentleness  of  heart,  oy 
night,  Cyllene  makes  that  mound  her 
pillow  ;  by  day  she  decks  it  with  the 
starry  sea-flowers,  or  branches  of  the 
solitary  palm.  In  life,  he  was  her 
only  friend — in  death,  he  is  her  only 
care.  Her  dwelling  is  hard  by, 
but  this  is  the  home  of  her  heart. 
She  never  weeps  for  him,  for  she 
knows  how  his  spirit  supplicated 
to  be  free;  only  at  times  she  looks 
up  to  heaven  with  an  impatient 
sigh.* 


•  The  history  of  the  youne  Greek  slave  is  no  fiction.  When  the  writer  left 
Greece,  she  was  supposed  to  be  stiU  Fiving  in  the  home  ske  had  made  for  herself  by 
the  tomb  of  her  deliverer.  There  is  only  this  dtffecenoe,  that  he  was  in  reality  a 
Frenchman,  and  not  an  Englislmum. 
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^ottnM  anti  tfcjboe^^. 


THE  WINDOW. 


*  Nftch  ikr  tmr  tduu*  Ich 
Zum  Fenater  hinaus, 
Nsdi  ihr  nur  gdi*  ich 
Aim  dem  Hmu.** 

Faust. 


At  mj  window,  late  and  earlpr. 

In  the  sunshine  and  the  rain. 
When  the  jocund  beams  of  morning 
Ck)me  to  wake  me  from  my  napping^ 
With  their  golden  fingers  tapping 

At  my  window  pane : 
From  my  troubled  slumbers  flitting-^ 

From  mv  dreamings,  fond  and  vain— 
From  the  tever  inteimittingy 
Up  I  start,  and  take  my  sitting 

At  my  window  pane  :^- 


Through  the  morning,  through  the  noontide^ 

Fettered  by  a  diamond  chain — 
Through  the  early  hours  of  evening, 
When  the  stars  begin  to  tremble. 
As  their  shining  nmks  assemble. 

O'er  the  azure  plain : 
When  the  thousand  lamps  are  blazing 

Through  the  street  and  lane 
Mimic  stars  of  man's  upraising. 
Still  I  linger^  fondly  gazing 

From  my  window  pane ! 


Ill* 

For  amid  the  crowds  slow  passing, 

Surging  like  the  main, 
Like  a  sunbeam  among  shadows. 
Through  the  storm-swept  cloudy  masses. 
Sometimes  one  bright  being  passes 

'Neath  my  window-pane. 
Thus  a  moment's  joy  I  borrow 

From  a  day  of  pam. 
See,  she  comes !  but,  bitter  sorrow  1 
Not  until  the  slow  to-morrow, 

Will  she  come  again. 
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THE    DOUBLE    PAIN. 
FROM  THE  SPANISH. 

**  Oon  dot  cnidadot  gnerreo 
Que  me  dan  pen**  7  MMpirOt 
£1  uno  ciutndo  no  m  too. 
El  otro  ciundo  tm  mlro.'* 

My  heart  doth  own  a  double  fear, 
A  doublo  pain,  a  double  sigh — 

The  one  when  yon  are  absent  dear ; 
The  other  when  you're  by. 

At  seeing  yon,  my  heart  doth  mourn 
With  love  that  cannot  find  relief  5; 

At  missing  you,  my  heart  b  torn 
With  lOl  the  bitter  pangs  of  grief. 

And  now  I  shed  the  burning  tear ; 

And  now  I  heave  the  useless  sigh : 
The  one  when  you  are  absent,  dear-i- 

The  other,  when  you're  by  1 


THE     CHRISTMAS     OF     THE     FOREIGN     CHILD. 
rmOM  TBB  QBEMAir  OF  FmSOBUCH   BUBCXKBT. 

Amid  a  spacious  town 

The  Christmas  lights  are  blazing. 
Beneath  the  cold  night's  frown 

A  foreign  child  is  gazing 
Sadly  up  and  down : 

In  every  house  he  sees 

Fond  fingers  intertwining, 
ThrojD^h  lamp-illumined  trees 

The  bright  warm  rooms  are  shinbg^ 
Ah  I  bitter  sights  are  these  I 

He  weeping  speaks :    *'  To>night, 

To  every  child  is  given 
A  Christmas  tree  and  fight. 

But  I  by  earUi  and  heaven 
Am  now  deserted  quite : 

**  A  sister's  gentle  hand 

Had  given  me  all  I  needed. 

If  I  at  home  did  stand. 

But  here  I  am  unheeded. 

In  this  cold  foreign  land. 

"  Will  none  the  orphan  se^ 

And  let  him  in  for  pity  ? 
Oh,  God  1  and  can  it  be. 

That  in  this  crowded  city 
There  is  no  place  for  me  ? 
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**  Will  no  kind  hand  relieve 

The  orphan's  deep  dejection? 
Alas  1  I  must  receive 

But  only  the  reflection 
Of  this  strange  Christanas  eve  !*' 

He  taps  with  fingers  thin 

On  window  and  on  shutter. 

They  hear  not  for  the  din. 

The  weak  words  he  doth  utter» 

Nmt  lot  the  orphan  in. 

The  father's  lessons  mild 

The  listening  boy's  ear  drinketh— 

The  Cfarislanas  gifts  are  piled 

By  mother's  hands.    Nonfe  thinketh 

Of  that  poor  orphan  child. 

"  Oh  I  Christ,  my  Saviour  dear. 
No  father  and  no  mother 
Have  I  mv  heart  to  cheer. 
Be  all  to  me,  no  other 
Consoler^have  I  here." 

Cold,  cold  his  small  hand  grows. 
He  rubs  his  frozen  fingers— 

He  shivers  in  his  clothes. 

And  in  the  white  street  lingers 

With  eyes  that  will  not  dose* 

There  cometh  with  a  light. 

Which  through  the  dark  street  breaketh. 
In  robes  of  simple  white. 

Another  child — ^who  speaketh 
These  sweet  words  of  delignt : 

'*  Behold  thy  Christ  in  me. 

Again  a  child's  form  takimr— 
A  Uttle  chad  like  thee— 

Though  all  are  thee  forsaking. 
By  me  thou  shalt  not  be: 

'•  My  word's  impartial  boon 

I  wafl  o'er  hill  and  valley, 

I  send  my  aid  as  soon 

To  this  poor  wretched  alley. 

As  to  yon  gay  saloon : 

**  My  hands,  with  light  divine 

Thy  Christmas  tree  shall  kindle. 

Thou'lt  see,  compared  with  thine. 
All  other  trees  shall  dwindle. 

How  beautiful  they  shine." 

To  Heaven  his  little  hand 

The  infant  Saviour  raisetii— 

There  doth  a  great  tree  stand. 

Whose  star-Ht  brandi  ontblazeth 

All  o'er  the  azure  land : 
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The  child's  heart  bounds  with  glee. 

At  idl  the  starry  tapers— 
His  eyes  grow  bright  to  see 

Through  Hearen's  transparent  vapours 
That  glorious  Christmas  tree  1 

Before  his  wondering  eyes 

A  glorious  vision  uhifted— 
A  dream  of  Paradise  I 

For  Angel  hands  uplifbed 
The  x>r]^an  to  the  skies. 

Within  that  blessM  sphere 

A  home  he  now  hath  gotten — 
Even  with  his  Saviour  dear : 

There  soon  is  all  forgotten 
That  he  haA  suflfered  here. 


THB   SHADE   OF   THE   LEAVES* 
FBOM  THB  SPANISH. 


>*  Con  el  vleiito  x 
Madre,  1m  hoJM. 
Y  ol  lonido  me  dnenno 
Bojo  ta  lombiiL" 


The  wind  murmurs  round. 
As  the  bough  gently  heaves ; 

And  I  sleep  at  ^e  sound 
In  the  shade  of  the  leaves  :— 

Mythoughts  gently  glide 

where  the  sweet  zephyr  bloweth. 

As  a  light  vessel  floweth 
Away  o'er  the  tide  ; 
And  my  senses  are  drowned 

In  the  bright  dews  of  heaven. 

And  the  rapture  is  given 
That  so  seldom  is  found 

Where  mortality  grieves. 
As  I  sleep  at  the  sound 

In  the  shade  of  Uie  leaves. 


Mid  the  flowers  stUl  I  rest : 
If  by  chance  I  awaken. 
Pain  and  sorrow  have  taken 

Their  flight  from  my  breast — 
They  cannot  be  found 

In  the  heart  of  the  dreamer. 

There  is  nought  but  the  tremor, 
The  tranauil  rebound 

Of  the  bough,  as  it  heaves — 
While  I  sleep  at  the  sound 

In  Uie  shade  of  the  leaves. 
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THE   BLIND   OLD   MAN. 


FBOM  THE  FRENCH  OF  ANDBE  CHENIER. 


**  God  of  CUros,  God  of  the  Silver  Bow— 

Sminthean  Apollo,  if  tbou  dost  not  show 

Light  to  these  wandering  feet  and  sightless  eyes. 

Here  must  I  perish  beyond  doubt !"    With  sighs 

'Twas  thus  the  old  man  ceased  his  piteous  plaint, 

And  near  a  wood  he  walked,  feeble  and  faint, 

And  there  upon  a  mossy  stone  sat  down  ; — 

Three  shepherds,  children  of  that  soil,  with  brown 

Cheeks,  shaded  o'er  with  clustering  golden  locks. 

Followed  him :  by  the  bleatii^  of  their  flocks 

And  their  loud-barking  mastitts,  thither  led. 

Him  they  protected,  as  he  feebly  fled 

From  their  rude  dogs*  inhospitable  rage, 

Kestraining  them :  and  as  they  reached  the  sage, 

And  heard  his  voice,  and  saw  his  sightless  eves, 

— **  Sure  this  must  be  some  dweller  of  the  skies !" 

They  cried  aloud. — "  His  face  is  full  of  pride. 

And,  from  tibe  rustic  girdle  round  him  tied. 

Hangs  a  rude  lyre — and  his  deep  voice  doth  seem 

To  move  the  air  and  the  woods — ^the  heavens  and  the  ocean  stream." 

He  hears  their  steps — ^is  troubled— in  despair 
Turns  his  quick  ear,  and  lifls  his  hands  in  prayer : 
— <«  Fear  not,  unhappy  Strang,"  they  exclaim, 
''  I£  thou.  Indeed,  beneath  this  earthly  frame. 
Art  not  some  heavenly  messenger  of  peace — 
Some  god — some  patron  deity  of  Greece ; 
Such  god-like  grace  ennobles  thy  old  age  t 
Or  if  but  only  mortal,  thou  dost  wage 
Unequal  war  with  fate— the  pifying  wave 
That  saved  you  from  a  wild  ana  umcnown  grave. 
Has  cast  you  among  men  who've  learned  to  know. 
And  feel,  not  aggravate  a  brother's  woe. 
Strange  that  the  destinies  for  ever  blend 
Some  oalanced  ill  with  every  joy  they  send  !— 
Heaven,  that  did  give  thee  such  a  voice,  denies 
The  light  of  day  unto  thy  darkened  eyes." 

— "  Children— for  child-like,  tender,  soft,  and  sweet. 
Fall  your  young  voices  on  my  ear — discreet. 
More  than  I  could  have  hopc^l  for  from  your  years. 
Are  all  your  words :  but  the  poor  stranger  fears 
His  woes  can  wake  but  outra^  and  dis&in. 
Do  not  compare  me  with  the  immortal  train. 
This  endless  night— these  wrinkles — this  white  hair- 
Is  this  a  forehead  for  a  god  to  wear  ?— 
Ah  I  I  am  but  a  man,  and  one  of  those 
Whose  fate  is  wretchedness :     If  bent  with  woes. 
Wandering  and  poor,  some  wretch  has  pass'd  along. 
With  him  you  may  compare  me.    Though  in  song 
I  never  yet,  like  Thamyris,  aspired 
To  vie  with  Phoebus :  never  yet,  inspired 
By  the  Eumenides,  have  I  had  cause 
To  punish  on  myself  the  offended  laws 
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Of  Heaven,  like  (Edipus  ;  and  yet,  mali^. 
The  all-powerful  gods  visit  my  life's  decline 
With  darkness,  exile,  and  want,  as  if  their  crimes  were  mine." 

— **  Take,  and  may  soon  thy  destiny  be  changed  !" 

They  said  ;  and  drawing  what  they  had  arranged 

Within  a  goat's-skin,  for  their  day's  repast. 

Out  from  the  black  and  shining  hairs  they  cast 

(Emulous  to  serve  him)  on  his  heavy  knees 

Bread  of  pure  wheat,  sweet  almonds,  cream — ^white  cheese, 

Rich  oily  olives — fi^  so  honey-sweet — 

Nor  was  his  dog,  lymg  between  his  feet. 

Without  his  share.     Languid  and  wet  he  lay. 

For,  by  the  sailors,  being  borne  away. 

He,  out  at  sea,  escaped  the  pirate  band. 

And,  swimming  from  the  ship,  rejoined  him  on  the  strand. 

— "  Not  always  iron  is  the  rod  of  Fate," 

The  old  man  said.     "  With  heart  almost  elate, 

I  thank  ye,  gentle  children,  sent  from  Jove  ; 

Happy  the  parents  whose  heaven-favoured  love 

Gave  birth  to  such  as  you  !    But  come,  draw  near. 

My  hands,  at  least,  shall  know  you :  bright  and  clear 

Asain  I  almost  dream  that  I  can  see  I 

An  1  ye  are  beautiful  as  young,  all  three : 

Sweet  are  your  faces,  for  your  voice  is  sweet  I 

How  fair  the  forms  where  grace  and  virtue  meet  1 

Grow,  as  I've  seen  Latona's  palm-tree  grow, 

When  o'er  the  waves  I  wandered,  long  ago. 

To  holy  Delos,  ere  my  sight  had  flown ; 

There,  by  Apollo's  sacred  altar-stone 

These  eyes  beheld  the  beauteous  palm-trees  stand. 

The  gift  of  Heaven — ^the  glory  of  the  land — 

Grow  tall,  revered,  and  fruitful,  like  that  tree. 

Since  you  have  honoured  misery  in  me. 

Scarce  have  you  seen  your  thirteenth  bu"th-day  morn — 

Scarcely,  my  children,  were  your  mothers  bom. 

When  I  was  almost  old :     Sit  near  to  me 

Thou  who  dost  seem  the  eldest :  unto  thee 

I  trust  me.     Thou  wilt  tend  with  anxious  care 

The  blind  old  man."    "  Oh,  father,  tell  us  where 

Thou  wanderest,  and  whence :  for  all  around 

Our  stormy  coasts  bellow  the  waves  profound." 

— **  With  merchants  bound  from  Cumae,  came  I  o'er 

The  dark  blue  billows  from  the  Carian  shore ; 

Wishing  to  see  if  Greece  had  yet  for  me 

A  home — and  Fate  a  better  destiny. 

Less  jealous  gods,  and  days  more  gladsome  bright. 

For  hope  will  shine,  till  death  conceals  its  light — 

But  poor,  and  without  money  for  my  fare. 

They  threw  me  on  the  shore — I  know  not  where." 

— ''  O  sweet-voiced  old  man,  then  thou  didst  not  sing- 
Such  tones  as  thine  could  purchase  everything." 

— "  Children  I  the  nightingale's  pure  spirit  strain 
Falls  on  the  bloody  vulture's  ear  in  vain : 
The  rich,  the  coarse,  the  grasping,  and  the  strong 
Ne'er  ope  their  souls,  nor  feel  the  power  of  song : 
Alone,  m  silence,  on  the  slippery  strand. 
Beside  the  roaring  sea,  with  staff  in  hand, 
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I  walked  alone*  and  heard  from  the  near  grass 
The  bleating  flocks  shaking  their  bells  of  brass. 
Then  I  had  ta*en  this  lyre,  the  flexile  cords. 
Even  thouffh  my  hand  be  weak,  with  fitting  words. 
Had  sung  the  praises  of  the  gods  above. 
And  above  all  the  hospitable  Jove, 
Had  not  enormous  dogs,  with  baying  throats. 
Assailed  me ;  then  were  hushed  my  rising  notes. 
And  I  was  wretched — heaving  fearful  signs — 
Until  you  drove  them  oflfwith  stones  and  cries." 

— **  Alas  I  my  father,  then  the  world  has  grown 
Worse  than  it  was.     There  was  a  time,  the  tone 
Of  a  rich,  eloquent  lyre — divinely  sweet 
*    Like  thine — had  drawn  the  wolf  from  his  retreat. 

And  with  the  vanquished  tiger,  humbled  him  at  thy  feet.** 

— **  The  barbarians ! — I  was  seated  near  the  poop — 

*  Blind  vagabond,'  exclaimed  the  mocking  troop, 

*  Sing — if  thy  wit  has  still  survived  thine  eyes — 
Amuse  our  languor — thank  the  favouring  skies.' 
I,  to  confound  them,  though  my  heart  was  wrung. 
Silenced  its  throbbings,  and  constrained  my  tongue. 
They  heard  me  not — my  curbing  hand  represt 
The  angry  god  that  struggled  in  my  breast : 

And  thou,  O  Cumae !  since  'twas  sons  of  thine 
Outraged  Mncmosyno,  the  nymph  divine, 
May  dark  oblivion  hide  their  whole  career. 
And  may  thy  very  name  vanish  and  disappear  I" 

— **  Come  to  our  village,  father,  it  is  near. 

And  loveth  those  who  to  the  Muse  are  dear ; 

A  chair  with  silver  nails — beneath  the  tree 

"Where  hangs  an  ivory  lyre,  we'll  place  for  thee  ; 

And  then  with  wine  and  honey,  every  day. 

We'll  drive  the  memory  of  thy  ills  away  ; 

And,  if  thou  wilt,  O  rhapsodist  divine ! 

Sing  some  celestial  meloay  of  thine, 

Upon  the  way  ;  well  own  Apollo  near. 

And  say  'tis  he  who  breathes  the  enchantment  on  our  ear." 

— *'  Yes,  I  will  ffo ;  but  stay,  my  children,  stay — 
What  happy  land  is  this  through  which  we  stray  ?" 

— *•  This  happy  isle  is  Sicos — the  most  blest" — 

— *'  Hail,  lovely  Sicos  I — twice  am  I  thy  guest  5 

For  once  before,  the  happiest  of  men, 

I  trod  thy  shores.     Your  fathers  knew  me  then. 

They  grew  like  you  ;  mine  eyes  could  then  behold 

The  Sun,  the  Spring,  the  Morning's  rosy  gold  ; 

Then  I  was  young,  and  bold,  and  took  my  place 

First  in  the  dance,  the  combat,  and  the  race. 

I  have  seen  Corinth,  Argos,  Crete,  and  the  hundred  towns. 

And  the  rich  fertile  plains  the  Egyptian  river  drowns : 

But  sea,  and  land,  and  age,  and  woes,  at  length 

Have  sapped  away  this  aching  body's  strength : 

My  voice  remains — 'tis  thus,  with  folded  wmgs. 

The  small  cicada  sits — consoles  herself,  and  smgs. 

Let  us  begin  with  heaven.     Hail !  sovereign  Jove, 

And  thou,  O  Sun,  that  from  thy  throne  afijve, 
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Seest  and  hearest  all  thingp !     Mighty  Seas, 

Rivers,  and  Lands,  and  je  dark  Deities, 

Too  slow  for  needed  vengeance — hail  I  all  hail ! 

Come  all  ye  dwellers  in  Uie  Olympian  vale — 

Muses !  who  look  mysterious  Nature  through 

While  we,  poor  mortals,  know  nothing  except  from  you." 

He  sings,  while  trees  with  bonghs  of  shadowy  brown. 
In  gentle  cadence  bend  their  branches  down — 
And  shepherds,  heedless  how  their  flocks  may  stray. 
And  travellers,  abandoning  their  way, 
Kun  towards  lum.     He  their  many  steps  doth  hear 
Round  hb  young  guide  and  him.     With  greedy  ear. 
Thronging  in  crowds,  and  bearing  many  a  wreath, 
Wood-n}'mphs,  and  sylvan  ^ods,  listen  and  scarcely  breathe. 
For  in  wild,  wandering  strams,  he  sweetly  sings 
The  fruitful  seeds  of  all  created  things — 
Water  and  fire— the  earth — the  air  above — 
The  rivers  flowing  from  the  breast  of  Jove — 
The  banded  cities — oracles  and  arts — 
And  Love,  the  immortal  fruit  of  human  hearts. 
The  King  divine — Olympus  and  the  skies — 
And  the  world  shaken  by  his  angry  eyes — 
And  gods,  who  other  gods  in  fight  withstood — 
And  the  earth,  red  with  more  than  mortal  blood. 
The  assembled  kings — the  dust  that  hides  the  stars- 
Raised  by  the  warrior's  feet  and  murderous  cars — 
The  steel-clad  heroes,  flashing  through  the  fight. 
Like  a  vast  fire  upon  a  mountain's  height — 
The  longmaned  courser,  spuming  all  controul. 
And,  with  a  human  voice,  stirring  the  warrior's  soul. 
From  these  his  song  the  peaceful  town  regains. 
And  laws,  and  orators,  and  fertile  plains. 
But  soon  he  sings  the  ramparts,  warrior-filled — 
The  porch  wherein  the  victim's  blood  is  spilled — 
The  siege,  that  makes  the  plaintive  wife  afraid — 
The  mourning  mother  and  the  captive  maid. 
He  sings  the  corn,  the  flocks  that  roam  the  meads 
Bleating  or  bellowing — the  rustic  reeds — 
The  frolic  crowds  that  to  the  vintage  throng. 
The  flute,  the  lyre,  the  dancing  notes  of  song. 
Then,  too,  the  winds  he  wakens  from  their  steep. 
And  sinks  the  straggling  sailor  in  the  deep. 
Or,  on  an  azure  rock,  melodiously, 
He  calls  in  crowds  the  Daughters  of  the  Sea  ; 
Who  with  loud  cries  emerge  from  out  the  tide, 
And  to  the  Trojan  shore  the  vessel  guide. 
Then  he  lays  bare  the  Stygian  shores  of  Hell — 
The  demigods — the  fields  of  Asphodel — 
The  countless  shades — the  old  men's  lonely  sighs — 
The  young  men  ravished  from  their  parents*  eyes-— • 
The  child,  whose  cradle  terminates  its  life — 
The  virgin  struck  by  death,  ere  she  becomes  a  wife. 
But,  woods  I  and  streams  !  hard  rocks,  and  mountains  tall ! 
What  gentle  horror  trembles  through  you  all. 
When,  soon,  at  Lemnos,  on  the  forge  divine. 
He  welds  the  wondrous  woof,  so  strong  and  fine 
(Such  subtle  net  Arachne  never  wove). 
And  chains  within  the  rosy  Queen  of  Love  1 
And  when  he  girdles  with  a  marble  zone. 
And  sudden  turns  proud  Niobe  to  stone. 
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And  when  his  song  repeats  the  monrnful  .•strain 

Of  Aedon — ^who  weeps^  and  ireeps  in  vain» 

Her  rash  revenge — ^her  son  unconscious  slain— 

Hien  flies  away,  and  ends  her  piteous  tale 

Amid  the  lonely  woods — a  nightingale  i 

Then  with  rich  wine  his  skilful  hands  distil 

The  strong  Nepenthes — antidote  of  ill. 

He  culls  the  Moly — ^flower  of  human  craft — 

And  with  the  peaceful  Lotus  blends  the  draught. 

Charmed  by  the  philtre,  men  forget  to  feel 

Love  for  their  kindred^  or  their  country's  weal ; 

Then  saw  they  Ossa,  and  thy  crimsoned  wood, 

Peneus :  and  Olympus,  red  with  blood. 

What  time  unto  the  bridal-feast  did  crowd 

As  guests,  the  monstrous  children  of  the  cloud. 

ThjS  fatal  night  when  Theseus'  friend  was  wed — 

When  Theseus'  self,  midst  the  great  feast  outspread. 

Midst  wine,  and  joy,  and  late-spoke  bridal  vows. 

Was  forced  to  snatch  his  friend's  half-ndked  spouse 

Out  of  the  drunken  arms  of  savage  Eurytus^. 

Suddenly^  sword  in  handy  cried  hot  Pinthous, 

— *'  Stay  I  traitor^  here  my  wrath  must  be  appeased." 

But,  ere  he  reached  the  Centaur^  Dryas  seized 

Ui>on  a  mighty  torch-branched  iron  tree. 

Bristling  and  red  with  flaming  hair — which  he 

Hurled  on  the  impious  quadruped ;  it  falls. 

Crushing  him  down— -in  vain  the  monster  calls 

For  pity.    Vainly  too,  amid  the  gloom. 

Strikes  with  his  hoof  the  ground  about  to  be  his  tomb. 

The  banquet-table  crushes  on  the  grass 

Evagrus,  Cymele,  and  Periphas, 

Impelled  by  Nessus.    Then  Pirithous 

Slaughters  PetrsBus  and  Antimachus^ 

And  Cyllarus,  with  feet  so  white  and  fair^ 

And  swarthy  Macarens,  who  doth  wear 

Three  lions'-skins — ^his  own  great  spoil — the  rest 

Hides  his  four  sides,  and  arms  his  double  breast ; 

Bendinff  beneath  a  rock's  stupendous  weight. 

Raised  for  revenue,  Bianor  meets  his  fate. 

Struck  by  an  antique  vase  of  wondrous  size. 

Hurled  ^om  Alcides'  hand,  the  monster  dies. 

Alcides  and  his  dub  in  triumph  pile 

Clanis,  Demoleon,  and  Lycothas  vile — 

And  golden-haired  Bipheus,  who  doth  wear 

Shades  of  his  native  clouds  amid  his  hair. 

Eurynomus  doth  seek  a  second  fieht. 

For  with  his  feet,  moving  in  rapid  flight. 

He  strikes  at  Nestor's  shield.    As  Helops  flies 

(Four-footed  monster)  agile  Crantor  tries 

To  reach  him — ^but  Eurvnomus  is  first. 

And  with  a  knotty  maple-tree  had  burst 

Upon  him — had  not  mighty  Theseus  seen 

The  flying  monster — ^with  a  conqueror's  mien, 

And  smeared  with  blood,  a  burning  oak  he  sweeps 

From  ofi*  the  altar.     On  his  haunch  he  leaps, 

Drags  backs  his  head,  even  by  his  dreadful  hair — 

And  as  the  monster  gapes  in  wild  despair. 

And  opes  his  mouth  to  gasp  and  pant  for  breath. 

Plunges  at  once  therein  tlie  bummg  tree  and  death  I— 

The  Sitar  is  despoiled — ^the  flames  arise— 

The  woods  are  filled  with  shrieks  and  woman's  cries ; 
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Hoofs  strike  the  earth,  and  corses  strew  the  ground. 
And  broken  vases  lie,  and  wailing  shrieks  resound ! 

Thus  the  great  sage,  in  Figures  bold  and  strong, 
Unfolds  the  tissue  of  his  holy  song. 
His  three  young  guides,  moved  by  the  noble  sight, 
Look  on  his  face  with  wonder  and  delight ; 
See  from  his  lips  the  words  of  wisdom  flow. 
As  from  the  mountain's  top  the  winter's  snow — 
While  round  about,  with  boughs  in  every  hand. 
Men,  women,  children,  dance,  a  varied  band, 
Virgins  and  youths — the  quiet  hamlet's  pride — 

Sing  as  they  dance : <'  O  father,  here  reside. 

Stay  with  us,  great  blind  prophet,  sweet- voiced  sage. 
Friend  of  the  gods,  and  glory  of  die  age. 
Games  for  five  years  will  mark  the  day  as  blest, 
On  which  we  first  received  great  Homer  as  our  guest.** 


i 

THE   SOUND   OF  THE   STREAMS. 
FROM  THE  SPAKISH. 

**  Al  ton  de  los  tnoyiielM 

Cantan  1m  arei  de  flor  en  flor, 
Qne  no  haj  mas  gloria  quo  amor, 
Nl  mayor  peaa  qao  xeloa.'* 

LOPB  DB  Yroa. 

J* 

To  the  sound  of  the  waters  moving^ 
The  birds  mtd  the  bright  flowers  sing. 

Oh  I  sweet  is  the  bliss  ofUmngf 
And  sharp  is  jealousy's  sting. 

Through  these  woods  where  tranquillity  reigntth, 

To  the  sound  of  the  streams  sonorous. 

The  birds,  in  musical  chorus 

Sing  of  the  bliss  that  paineth  ; 

The  water  that  never  remaineth. 

But  runneth  in  crystal  glidings, 

Whispereth  ever  the  tidings 

That  never  the  heart  disdaineth. 

To  the  sound  of  the  waters  moving. 
The  birds  nud  the  bright  flowers  sing. 

Oh !  sweet  is  the  bliss  of  loving. 
And  sharp  is  jealousifs  sting. 

n. 

The  narcissus,  in  summer  hours. 
Loves  splendour  and  glory  weareth  ; 
Dark  jealousy  never  neareth 
The  pansy  and  violet  flowers ; 
The  waves  by  the  sloping  shores 
Mingle  in  mute  embraces, 
And  the  sands,  like  bright-eyed  faces. 
Look  up  through  the  crystal  pores ! 

To  the  sound  of  the  waters  moving. 

The  birds  mid  the  br^ht  flowers  sing. 
Oh  I  sweet  is  the  bliss  of  loving. 

And  sharp  is  jealousy's  sting. 
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m. 

The  streams,  I^ove's  treachery  singing. 
Glide  on,  and  from  petal  to  petals 
On  threads  of  the  purest  metal 
The  delicate  pearls  are  stringing, 
Like  flowers  and  thorns  are  sprmging 
Love  and  jealousy  ever; 
And  while  with  a  sad  endeavour 
I  sing  of  their  sweets  and  stinging. 

To  the  sotind  of  the  waters  moving, 

The  birds  nud  the  bright  flowers  sing. 
Oh  !  sweet  is  the  bliss  placing. 

And  sharp  is  jealousy's  sting  t 


FATAL   GIFTS. 


*  Miue  I  contemple  ta  victlme  1" 

Lamabtiitb. 


The  poet's  heart  is  a  fatal  boon. 
And  fatal  his  wondrous  eye, 

And  the  delicate  ear, 

So  quick  to  hear. 
Over  the  earth  and  sky, 
Creation's  mystical  tune  1 
Soon,  soon — but  not  too  soon, 
Does  that  ear  grow  deaf,  and  that  eye  grow  dim. 
And  Nature  becometh  a  waste  for  him, 

Whom,  bom  for  another  sphere, 

Misery  hath  shipwrecked  here  1 

u. 

For  what  availeth  his  sensitive  heart 
For  the  struggle  and  stormy  strife 

That  the  mariner-man. 

Since  the  world  began. 
Has  braved  on  the  sea  of  life  ? 
With  fearful  wonder  his  eye  doth  start. 
When  it  should  be  fixed  on  the  outspread  chart 
That  pointeth  the  way  to  golden  shores — 
Rent  are  his  sails,  and  broken  his  oars ; 

And  he  sinks  without  hope  or  plan. 

With  his  floating  caravan. 


And  love,  that  should  be  his  strength  and  stay, 
Becometh  his  bane  full  soon, 

Like  flowers  that  are  born 

Of  the  beams  at  morn. 
But  die  of  their  heat  ere  noon. 
Far  better  the  heart  were  the  sterile  clay. 
Where  the  shining  sands  of  the  desert  play, 
And  where  never  the  perishing  flow 'ret  gleams. 
Than  the  heart  that  is  fed  with  its  wither'd  dreams, 

And  whose  love  is  repelled  with  scorn. 

Like  the  bee  by  the  rose's  thoni. 

4).  T.  ^).  C. 
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OENEBAL  CATAIGNAC. 


EuQENB  Cataignac  (cbief  of  the 
executive  government  of  the  French 
Republic)  was  born  at  Paris,  on  the 
15th  October,  1802.  He  is  the  se- 
cond son  of  Jean  Baptiste  Cavaig- 
nac,  and  the  younger  brother  of 
Godefroi  Cavaignac  (the  celebrated 
political  writer),  and  nephew  of  Lieu- 
tenant-General  Cavaignac,  an  officer 
who  served  with  much  distinction  in 
the  armies  of  Napoleon.  Jean  Baptiste 
Cavaignac,  the  father  of  Godefroi  and 
of  Eugene,  was  well  known  in  the  times 
of  the  first  French  Revolution,  as  an  ar- 
dent friend  of  liberty.  When  the  re- 
volutionary struggle  commenced,  he 
was  a  barrister  at  Toulouse,  and  em- 
braced with  zeal  the  cause  of  the  re- 
publican party.  In  1792,  he  was 
elected  a  aeputy  of  the  National  Con- 
vention, for  the  department  of  Lot, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  all  its  pro- 
ceedings, either  as  a  deputy  or  as  a 
commissioner  in  the  provinces.  Jean 
Baptiste  Cavaignac  was  the  friend  of 
Vergniaud,  Sieyes,  Brissot,  Guadet, 
Condorcet,  and  Gensonmie.  During 
the  terrible  scenes  of  anarchy,  confu- 
sion and  violence,  that  took  place  in 
^those  sad  times,  he  appears  to  have 
^acted  with  the  party  of  the  Girondists, 
of  whom  Vergniaud  was  the  well- 
meaning  leader.  Jean  Baptiste  Ca- 
vaignac was  one  of  the  387  deputies 
who,  in  company  with  Vergniaud  and 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  voted  for  the 
death  of  Louis  XVI.  The  true  friends 
of  order  and  of  liberty  in  France 
deeply  resretted  the  stain  which  was 
cast  on  3ie  French  Republic  by  the 
cruel  and  unnecessary  execution  of  a 
king  who  had  already  been  deprived 
of  all  political  power.  The  Giron- 
dists discovered,  when  too  late,  the 
fatal  error  they  had  committed,  in 
yielding  the  life  of  a  dethroned  king 
to  the  violence  of  the  Jacobins.  Jean 
Baptiste  Cavaignac,  however,  acted 
with  a  large,  though  a  mistaken,  party ; 
and  it  must  be  remembered,  to  his  ho- 
nour, that  he  and  his  friends  after- 
wards prevailed  upon  the  convention, 
in  1795,  to  decree  unanimously,  as 
their  last  legislative  act,  the  abolition 
of  the  punishment  of  death.  Jean 
Baptbte    was    sent  to  Verdun,     as 


commissioner  of  the  convention,  after 
that  town  had  been  taken  by  the 
Prussians,  and  reported,  in  terms 
of  severity  and  harshness,  against 
the  conduct  of  various  persons.  He 
afterwards,  in  1793,  was  sent  as  com- 
missioner into  the  western  provinces, 
and  was  in  Brest  when  the  news  of  the 
revolutionary  movements  in  Paris,  on 
the  8 1  St  of  May,  arrived.  He  appears 
to  have  been  much  disgusted  at  the 
pcenes  of  violence  that  then  took  place 
in  the  convention,  and  shortly  after- 
wards, with  his  colleagues.  Merlin  and 
Sive^e,  signed  an  energetic  protest 
against  the  injury  done  to  the  popular 
cause  by  the  violent  proceedings  of  the 
Jacobin  party.  This  manifesto  was 
widely  circulated  in  the  west  of  France, 
and  Jean  Baptiste  Cavaignac  was  de- 
nounced to  the  Convention  as  its  au- 
thor. In  all  probability  he  would  have 
suffered  for  his  boldness,  in  daring  to 
state  the  truth  in  those  days  of  terror, 
had  not  the  convention  been  appeased 
by  receiving  (on  the  very  day  that  the 
denunciation  was  made)  the  news  that 
by  his  valour  and  skill,  he  had  succeed- 
ed in  raising  the  siege  of  Nantes,  which 
was  then  invested  by  the  royalist  party. 
Jean  Baptiste  remained  for  some 
time  in  La  Vended,  where  he  did  good 
service  in  the  republican  armies.  A 
few  months  after  leaving  La  Vended, 
he  was  sent  as  commissioner  to  the 
army  of  the  Western  Pyrennees.  He 
spent  some  time  in  organising  this 
corps,  and  assisted  in  the  military 
operations  which  ended  in  the  total 
defeat  of  the  Spanish  army.  During 
his  mission  in  the  south-west  of  France, 
he  appears  to  have  acted  with  much  cru- 
elty towards  the  persons  who  were  then 
called  aristocrats.  In  one  of  his  letters 
he  says — '*  The  aristocrats  are  pursued, 
arrested,  and  all  their  estates  confis- 
cated ;  every  day  some  of  their  heads 
roll  on  the  scaffold.  We  must  order 
the  arrest  of  all  the  former  nobles  and 
of  the  priests — ^we  must  strike  them, 
and  destroy  them." 

However  barbarous  these  words  may 
seem,  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that 
the  whole  of  France  was  in  those  days 
given  up  to  the  same  excesses,  by  ordor 
of  the  Jacobin  party.    Jean  Baptbte 
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Cavaignac  was  at  this  time  charged 
with  an  atrocious  crime.  His  accuser 
stated  that  at  Dax,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Landes,  one  Labarriere 
had  been  condenmed  to  death  for  a 
political  offence,  and  that  his  daughter, 
a  young  woman  of  great  personal  attrac- 
tions, consented  to  become  the  mistress 
of  Cavaignac  on  consideration  of  his 
saying  her  father's  life,  and  that  he  took 
advantage  of  the  filial  affection  of  the 
poor  girl,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he 
allowed  the  faUier  to  perish  on  the 
scaffold.  This  charge  caused  great 
excitement,  but  the  convention  (hav- 
ing made  the  fullest  inq^uiry  into 
the  matter)  honorably  acquitted  him ; 
and  the  committee  unanimously  de- 
termined that  the  charge  was  false 
and  calumnious.  He  was  defended  on 
this  occasion  by  his  friend,  Boissy 
d'Anglas. 

Jean  Baptiste  had  shown  so  much 
skill  in  military  operations  in  the  Yen- 
de^,  and  in  the  South  of  France, 
that  he  was  sent  as  commissioner  to 
the  army  of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle. 
After  returning  from  this  latter  mis- 
sion, he  was  entrusted  with  a  military 
command  in  Paris,  and  assisted  in 
preserving  order  during  the  insurrec- 
tionary attempts  in  1775  and  1776. 
After  the  dissolution  of  the  National 
Convention,  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  and  was 
present  when  that  body  was  expelled 
from  the  council-chajnber  in  the  palace 
of  St.  Cloud,  by  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte, on  the  18th  Brumaire,  1797* 
During  the  consulate,  he  was  sent  as 
commissary-general  to  Pondicherry, 
from  which  place  he  returned  to  Paris 
in  1805.  After  his  return  to  France 
from  India,  in  consec[uence  of  his 
great  administrative  abilities,  he  was 
invited  by  Joseph  Buonaparte  (then 
king  of  Naples),  to  assist  him  in  ar- 
ranging the  Neapolitan  finances.  In 
the  reign  of  Murat,  he  became  a  Nea- 
politan privy-councillor,  and  his  two 
sons,  GcKiefroi  and  Eugene,  were  made 
pages  to  the  king.  But  in  conse- 
quence of  an  imperial  order  relating 
to  Frenchmen  in  the  service  of  foreign 
powers,  Jean  Baptiste  Cavaignac  gave 
up  the  lucrative  offices  he  held  at 
Naples,  and  returned  to  France.  He 
was  rewarded  for  his  various  services 
by  an  appointment  as  prefect.  On 
the  return  of  the  Bourbons  to  France, 
in  1815,  Louis  XVIII.  (not  satisfied 
with  the  execution  of  the  gallant  and 


chivalrous  Ney),  gratified  the  ven- 
geance of  the  royalists,  by  decreeing 
that  all  the  former  members  of  the 
convention,  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
death  of  Louis  XVI.,  should  be 
banished  firom  France. 

In  consequence  of  this  decree,  Jean 
Baptiste  was  obliged  to  leave  his  na- 
tive country,  and  after  ten  years  spent 
in  exile,  <&ed  at  Brussels  on  24th 
March,  1829.  BLls  political  opinions 
are  thus  stated  by  his  son  Godefroi,  at 
the  bar  of  a  court  of  justice,  when  the 
latter  was  tried  and  acquitted  on  a 
charge  of  treason  against  Louis  Phi- 
lippe:— 

"My  father,"  said  Godefroi  to  his 
judges,  "  was  one  of  those  illostrioiis 
members  of  the  convention  who  had  the 
courage,  in  the  face  of  allied  Europe,  to 
declare  that  royalty  bad  ceased  to  exist 
in  France,  and  that  our  native  country 
was  a  republic.  Owing  to  the  genias, 
to  the  skill,  and  to  the  courage  of  my 
father  and  bis  political  associates,  the 
armies  of  the  French  Republic  were  vic- 
torious and  successful  against  the  allied 
forces  of  the  European  sovereigns.  My 
father  battled  for  the  repubhc  in  her 
armies  and  in  the  senate.  For  this 
crime — for  the  crime  of  loving  France 
as  a  patriot — ^he  died  in  unmerited  exile, 
a  victim  to  the  vengeance  of  Louis 
XVIII.  Notwithstanding  the  attempt 
of  the  Bourbons  and  the  party  of  reac- 
tion, France  still  reaps  some  of  the  fruits^ 
of  that  great  revolution,  which  my  fa- 
ther helped  to  produce.  Although  some 
few  of  toe  men  who  owe  their  orig^  to 
the  republic  have  accepted  places  and 
office  from  the  Bourbons,  my  father  and 
his  companions  in  exile  suffered  for  the 
sacred  cause  of  libertv,  to  which  others 
have  been  traitors,  devotion  to  liberty 
and  suffering  in  exile  were  the  last  on 
ferings  of  feeble  old  age  by  those  who, 
in  their  manhood,  exerted  themselves  so 

:allantly  in  the  defence  of  the  rights  and 

berties  of  their  country." 


9^ 
Ul 


Jean  Baptiste  Cavaignac  was  much 
attached  to  his  children,  and  spared  no 
pains  in  their  education.  At  an  early 
age,  the  best  authors  were  placed  in 
their  hands ;  and  their  father,  regardless 
of  the  fatigue  occasioned  by  his  public 
duties,  employed  his  leisure  in  instruct- 
ing his  sons  in  their  duties  as  French 
citizens.  Actuated  by  his  own  strong 
feelings  as  a  republican,  he  allowed  no 
opportunity  to  escape  Idm  of  inculcat- 
ing the  same  principles  in  the  minds  of 
his  sons.  It  has  often  beenremarkedhow 
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much  men  are  indebted  for  success  in 
after  life  to  the  education  of  their 
earlier  years.  This  truism  has  been 
very  apparent  in  the  case  both  of  Gode- 
froi  and  of  Eugene  Cavaignac.  On 
the  exile  of  her  husband,  their  mother, 
Madame  Cavaignac,  settled  herself  in 
Paris,  and  devoted  her  whole  time  to 
superintending,  under  the  advice  of 
her  husband,  the  education  of  her 
sons. 

Eug^e  was  destined  by  his  parents 
for  a  military  life,  and  an;er  passing  a 
severe  exammation,  on  October  Ist, 
1820,  was  admitted,  when  eighteen 
years  old,  as  a  pupil  in  the  Ecole 
Folytechnique.  He  remained  two 
years  at  the  academy,  and  after  going 
through  the  usual  course  of  mathema- 
tical and  theoretical  military  studies, 
was  sent  to  the  practical  school  at 
Metz,  where  he  was  entered  in  the 
2nd  Regiment  of  Engineers.  After 
remaining  at  Metz  two  years,  and 
making  himself  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  practical  duties  of  an  engi- 
neer and  of  an  artilleryman,  Eugene 
received  his  commission,  as  second 
lieutenant,  on  Ist  October,  1826,  and 
of  first  lieutenant  on  the  12th  Janu* 
ary,  1827.  At  the  period  when 
Eugene  entered  the  army,  liberal 
opinions  were  far  from  being  accept, 
able  to  the  Bourbon  dynasty.  He 
did  not,  however,  conceal  the  republi- 
can principles  he  had  been  taught  by 
his  father.  By  a  strict  performance 
of  his  military  duties,  by  a  rigid  ob- 
servance of  discipline,  and  by  the 
energy  he  displayed  in  the  various 
professional  matters  entrusted  to^  his 
charge.  Lieutenant  Cavaignac  gained 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  nis  8ui>erior 
officers.  He  received  his  commission 
as  second  captain  on  1st  October, 
1827. 

France  and  England  were  at  this 
time  engaged  in  the  settlement  of  the 
affiurs  of  Greece.  Captain  Cavaignac 
Teqaested  to  be  employed  in  the  expe- 
dition sent  by  France  to  co-operate 
with  England  in  suppressingthe  bar- 
barities committed  oy  the  Turks  in 
that  country.  After  the  battle  of 
Navarino  had  decided  the  fate  of 
Greece,  detain  Cavaignac  was  em- 
ployed as  an  engineer  m  taking  pos- 
session  of  some  fortresses  which  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  secure,  in  order 
to  complete  the  independence  of  the 
new  kingdom  of  Greece.  It  was  in  this 
classic  land  that  Captain  Cavaignac 


had  first  an  opportunity  of  seeing  real 
war,  and  of  carrj^ing  into  practice  the 
knowledge  he  had  acquired  at  Metz. 
On  the  return  of  the  army  to  France, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1880, 
Captain  Cavaignac  was  stationed  at 
Arras,  and  received  a  commission  as 
full  captain.  Ch^urles  X.  at  this  time 
reigned  in  France.  It  had  long  been 
evident  to  every  one  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  feelings  of  the  French,  that 
the  unconstitutional  system  of  govern- 
ment pursued  by  Charles  A.  must 
lead  to  the  downfall  of  his  dynastv. 
The  antiquated  prejudices  of  the 
king,  added  to  his  total  disregard  of 
the  warnings  of  history — ^the  undue 
influence  exercised  over  his  weak  mind 
by  the  priests  and  the  emigres — ^the 
absurd  preference  shown  by  him  in  his 
appointments  to  heraldic  rank  over  per- 
sonal merit — determined  avast  majo- 
rity of  the  middle  classes  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  first  opportunity  to 
expel  nim  from  a  throne  which  he  was 
so  unfitted  in  this  enlightened  age  to  fill. 
When,  therefore,  in  .July,  1830,  Charles 
X.  and  the  Prince  Polignac  published 
the  famous  ordonnances  by  which,  in 
violation  of  the  charter,  a  newly-dect- 
ed  chamber  of  deputies  was  dissolved, 
by  which  the  liberty  of  the  press  was 
abolished,  and  by  which  the  law  of 
election  was  illegally  altered,  the  citi- 
zens of  Paris  armed"  themselves  in  de- 
fence of  their  rights.  M.  Thiers,  and 
other  editors  of  the  Parisian  journals, 
published  a  counter  proclamation, 
statins  their  intentions  to  resist  these 
illegal  proceedings.  France,  as  is 
weU  known,  responded  to  the  appeal 
of  the  journalists,  and  the  middle 
classes  compelled  Charles  X.  to  quit 
the  throne  of  France.  While  the  re- 
sult of  the  struggle  in  Paris  was  as 
yet  unknown  in  the  provinces,  the 
larger  towns  of  France  rose  in  favour 
of  liberty.  At  Arras,  the  editor  of 
the  PropagcUeur,  M.  Frederic  de 
George,  published  his  journal  in  spite 
of  the  attempts  of  the  royalists  to  re- 
press it.  A  large  portion  of  the  troops 
m  garrison  at  Arras  determined  to 
march  to  the  assistance  of  the  liberals 
in  Paris.  Captain  Cavaignac  and  the 
men  in  his  company  in  the  2nd  Regi- 
ment of  Engineers,  were  among  the 
foremost  to  range  themselves  on  the 
side  of  the  people,  and  to  proclaim 
their  attachment  to  liberty.  The  known 
republican  principles  of  Captain  Ca- 
vaignac, and  his  relationship  to  Gode- 
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froi  Cavaignac,  at  that  time  the  popu- 
lar editor  of  the  Tribune^  a  demo- 
cratical  oewspaper,  pointed  out  that 
officer  as  a  fit  person  to  command 
the  volunteers  from  Arras ;  he  was 
accordingly  appointed  their  leader. 
The  arrangements  made  in  Paris,  by 
which  Louis  Philippe  became  King  of 
the  French,  rendered  the  advance  of 
Captain  Cavai^nac's  party  to  Paris 
unnecessary.  The  men  in  his  com- 
pany, however,  had  the  satisfaction  of 
ascertaining  that  their  captain,  though 
a  strict  disciplinarian,  was  prepared 
to  defend  with  his  sword  the  rignts  of 
a  Frenchman,  should  circumstances 
require  him  to  act. 

On  the  evening  before  the  final  ar- 
rangements were  made,  as  to  the  go- 
vernment that  was  to  be  adopted  in 
France,  his  brother  Godefroi  and  other 
young  republicans,  at  the  request  of 
Louis  Phuippe,  had  an  interview  with 
the  latter,  at  his  house  in  the  Palais 
Royal.  After  a  lengthened  conversa- 
tion on  the  state  of  afiairs,  Louis 
Philippe  stated  his  own  opinion  to  be, 
that  a  republic  was  unsuited  to  France 
in  her  present  situation.  He  then 
attacked  the  principles  of  the  loaders 
of  the  National  Convention  in  for- 
mer times.  "You  forget,  sir,"  said 
Grodefroi,  sternly,  **  that  my  father 
was  a  member  of  that  body."  *' And 
mine,  too,"  sir,  returned  the  crafty 
prince,  "  and  I  never  knew  a  more 
respectable  man."  Godefroi  and  his 
republican  friends,  who  had  been  en- 
gaged during  three  days  at  the  bar- 
ricades, in  fighting  for  the  cause  of 
the  people,  took  leave  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, much  dissatisfied  with  the  va- 
rious opinions  the  future  monarch  ex- 
pressed. A  few  days  later,  Louis 
l?hilippe  was  declared  King  of  the 
French.  Godefroi  and  Eugene  Ca- 
vaignac were  among  the  earliest  to 
discover,  and  to  avow  in  public,  how 
little  the  friends  of  good  government 
had  in  reality  gained  by  the  revolution 
of  July. 

Godefroi  had  at  this  time  earned  a 
well-merited  reputation  by  his  various 
contributions  to  the  Tribune^  the  Re- 
form  and  the  National  newspapers. 
Enthusiastic  in  his  attachment  to 
republican  principles,  his  articles 
showed  great  ori^nality  of  thought, 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  best 
writers  on  political  subjects,  and, 
above  all,  a  love  of  order,  of  justice. 


and  of  enlightened  liberty.  With  the 
impetuous  spirit  of  youth,  however,  he 
was  not  content  to  enforce  his  politi- 
cal opinions  merely  with  his  pen,  but 
held  himself  in  readiness  to  use  force  in 
resisting  the  new  government,  should 
his  dutv  to  his  country  require  him  so 
to  do.  "\Vith  this  view,  he  and  other  ar- 
dent republicans  enlisted  themselves 
in  the  artillery  of  the  National  Guard 
of  Paris,  in  order  that  that  powerful 
weapon  of  destruction  might  be  on 
the  side  of  the  people,  in  case  their 
liberties  should  be  attacked  by  the 
ministry  in  power.  A  knowledge  that 
Godefroi  Cavaignac  and  his  republican 
friends  had  taken  this  step,  gave  sreaA 
umbrage  to  Louis  Philippe.  Thelting 
unwisely  took  the  opportunity  of  some 
disturbances  which  occurred  on  the 
occasion  of  the  trial  of  the  ex-Minis- 
ters  of  Charles  X.,  to  bring  Godefroi 
and  other  republicans  to  trial,  on  pre- 
tence of  their  having  been  engaged 
in  an  attempted  insurrection,  but 
in  reality  for  their  attachment  to  the 
cause  of*^  republicanism.  This  trial, 
which  caused  great  excitement  in 
France,  ended  m  a  verdict  of  not 
guilty.  Various  political  clubs  were 
now  formed  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
with  the  view  of  opposing  the  policy 
of  Casimir  Perrier  (the  nnpopolar 
minister  of  Louis  Philippe),  and  of 
putting  down  the  party  of  reaction. 
A  national  association  was  formed  by 
M.  Dornez,  at  Metz,  in  1831,  osten- 
sibly with  the  view  of  preventing  the 
return  of  the  elder  branch  of  the 
Bourbons  to  France,  but  in  reab'ty  to 
check  the  proceedings  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe. Captain  Cavaignac  was  a  mem- 
ber of  this  association.  The  govem- 
ment  dismissed  from  public  employ- 
ment all  members  of  these  clubs,  and 
placed  on  temporary  half-pay  all  mili- 
tary officers  wno  were  connected  with 
them.  lie,  consequently,  was  obliged 
to  retire  from  active  service  for  a 
short  time.  During  this  temporary 
leisure,  he  was  able  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  plans  of  his  bro- 
ther Godefroi  and  of  the  other  leading 
liberals.  Captain  Cavaignac,  however, 
soon  became  tired  of  a  life  of  inaction 
in  Paris,  and  at  length  obtained  his 
reinstatement  in  active  military  ser- 
vice. 

Europe  at  this  time  was  in  profound 
peace,  and  the  only  field  of  military 
distinction  t      ofi^red  itself  to  Frendb 
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officers  was  Algeria.  Captain  Ca- 
raignac  accordingly  lefl  France^  to 
ierve  his  country  m  Africa.  Since  the 
capture  of  the  town  of  Algiers  by 
Marshal  Bourmont,  in  1830,  the 
French  had  made  but  little  progress 
in  the  conquest  of  Algeria.  Bour- 
mont>  Clauzel,  Berthezene,  and  Ro- 
vigo,  were  engaged  with  varied  suc- 
cess for  three  years,  in  this  dilHcult 
undertaking  ;  but  the  amount  of  force 
placed  at  their  disposal*  by  the  French 
government,  was  totally  inadequate  to 
enable  them  to  cope  against  the  stre- 
nuous and  brave  resistance  that  the 
Arabs  and  Kabyles  opposed  to  their 
Chrbtian  invaders.  When  Captain 
Cavaignae  landed,  the  possessions  of 
France  were  as  follows : — In  the  dis- 
trict of  Algiers,  she  possessed  only  the 
town  of  Algiers  and  its  suburbs.  The 
auzereignty  of  France  was  also  ac- 
knowledged in  the  narrow  slip  of  coast 
bounded  by  the  Arrach,  the  Metidja, 
Mazafran,  and  the  Mediterranean. 
Beyond  these  confined  limits,  the 
Arabs  and  the  mountain  tribes  of  the 
Kabyles  held  undisputed  sway.  In 
the  province  of  Constantine,  France 
merely  possessed  the  small  town  of 
Bona,  on  the  sea-coast ;  and  even  there 
their  possessions  did  not  extend  beyond 
the  range  of  the  cannon  on  the  ram- 
parts. On  the  west,  in  the  province 
of  Oran,  France  possessed  the  town  of 
Oran,  with  the  fortress  of  Mers-el- 
Kebir.  She  was  also  in  alliance  with 
the  Turks,  in  Mostaghanem,  and  with 
the  Kouloughis,  in  the  Mechouar, 
or  citadel  of  Tlem^en.  The  Iladars, 
however,  who  possessed  the  town  itself 
of  Tlem^en,  were  hostile  to  France. 
Such  were  the  small  results  of  the 
blood  and  treasure  which  the  French 
had  spent  in  Algeria  during  three 
years.  In  1833,  the  government  of 
Louis  Philippe  determined  to  complete 
the  conquest  of  the  whole  of  Algeria 
— a  country  extending  in  length,  from 
east  to  west,  upwards  of  seven  hundred 
miles  along  the  shores  of  northern 
Africa,  and  stretching  in  width  nearly 
a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the 
Mediterranean,  towards  the  desert. 
From  1833  to  the  present  time,  the 
power  and  inlluence  of  the  French 
in  Algeria  has  steadily  increased ; 
and  that  country — should  no  unfore- 
seen event  occur — may  now  (1848) 
be  said  to  be  completely  under  the 
dominion  of  France.  Great  victories 
and  great  reverses  have  marked  the 


progress  of  the  French  armies  during 
the  last  fourteen  years.  The  wars  in 
Algeria  have  produced  a  number  of 
commanders  wnose  names  are  now  il- 
lustrious in  the  military  annals  of 
France.  Clauzel,  Damremont,  Vallee, 
Desmichels,  Trezel,  Lamorriciere,  Bu- 
geaud,  Bedeau,  Negrier,  Duvivier, 
Chargamier,  and  Cavaignae,  have 
earned  no  small  fame  from  the  battles 
they  fought,  and  the  skill  with  which 
they  baffled  their  brave  and  enterpris- 
ing opponents.  It  is  a  somewhat  re- 
markable fact,  that  the  ye^  in  which 
Eugene  Cavaignae  commenced  his 
African  campaigns  was  also  that  in 
which  Abd-cl-Kader,  the  son  of  Mei-ed- 
Din,  an  Arabian  marabout,  first  became 
known  as  the  energetic  opponent  of 
the  French  invaders.  The  fact  that 
the  Emir  Abd-el-Kader  was  able  for 
many  years  to  baffle  the  power  of 
France,  and  occasionally  even  to  wrest 
a  victory  from  the  ablest  of  her  gene- 
rals, is  no  slight  proof  of  the  skill  and 
of  the  enterprise  with  which  this  great 
and  extraordinary  chieflain  endea- 
voured to  pre8er\'e  the  liberty  of  the 
native  tribes.  Eugene  Cavaignae 
commenced  his  military  life  in  Algeria 
at  Oran,  under  the  command  of  Gene- 
ral Desmichels.  Shortly  after  his  ar- 
rival there,  Desmichels,  who  was  com- 
pletely blocked  up  by  the  Arabs  in 
the  town  of  Oran,  determined,  in  order 
to  assist  his  military  defences,  to  con- 
struct a  block-house  and  build  a  re- 
doubt on  the  highest  point  of  the 
ridge  which  commands  the  level  ground 
near  Oran.  Captain  Cavaignae,  as 
an  engineer,  was  entrusted  with  the  con- 
struction of  these  works.  Abd-el-Ka- 
der, who  was  encamped  within  a  league 
from  the  walls  of  Oran,  vigorously 
opposed  this  proceeding.  A  desperate 
battle,  on  June  4th,  1833,  took  place, 
from  sunrise  to  sunset,  between  the 
French  and  the  Arab  forces.  Captain 
Cavaignae,  with  great  coolness,  though 
exposed  to  the  hottest  of  the  enemy's 
fire,  succeeded  in  erecting  the  military 
works  entrusted  to  him.  For  his  con- 
duct on  this  occasion,  he  was  men- 
tioned in  a  general  order  by  Gene- 
ral Desmichels,  and  shortly  afterwards 
received  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  He  was  next  employed  in 
improving  the  fortifications  of  Oran, 
and  in  constructing  a  military  road 
from  the  town  to  the  fortress  of  Mers- 
cl-Kebir.  A  short  but  hollow  truce 
was  established  between  Abd-el-Kader 
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and  the  French,  in  February,  1834. 
Abd-el-Kader,  however,  shortly  after 
this,  became  master  of  the  whole  of 
the  province  of  Oran,  and  with  great 
audacity  seized  Medeah,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Algiers.  Greneral  Trezel 
marched  agamst  the  victorious  emir. 
The  French  and  Arab  forces  met  on 
the  banks  of  the  Macta,  about  thirty 
miles  to  the  east  of  Oran.  The  French 
army  was  defeated ;  and,  in  spite  of 
the  gallantry  of  the  French,  Abd-el- 
Kader  obtained  a  complete  victory. 
With  a  burning  desire  to  retrieve  this 
great  reverse,  the  French  government 
instantly  despatched  Marshal  Clauzel 
to  again  take  the  command  of  the 
troops  in  Algeria.  On  his  arrival  in 
Africa,  the  nuirshal  at  once  determined 
to  push  forward  to  Mascara,  an  inland 
town  in  the  province  of  Oran,  where 
Abd-el-Eaderhad  established  Ids  head- 
quarters. Captain  Cavaignac  was  one 
of  this  expedition.  Ten  thousand 
men,  under  the  command  of  Clauzel 
in  person,  set  forward  on  the  26th  of 
November,  1835,  to  avenge  the  former 
defeat  of  the  French  array. 

The  French  defeated  the  Arabs  on 
the  banks  of  the  Habra,  though  not 
without  heavy  loss.  Cavaignac  dis- 
tmguished  himself  in  this  action,  by 
the  side  of  Gk^neral  Oudinot,  who  was 
severely  wounded.  When  the  French 
army  arrived  at  Mascara,  they  found 
that  Abd-el-Kader,  in  pursuance  of 
his  usual  policy,  had  abandoned  the 
town,  and  had  retired  to  Tlem^en, 
where  he  was  sure  of  being  supported 
by  the  Hadars.  Clauzel  pushed  for- 
ward with  great  vigour  to  Tlemijen ; 
and  on  13th  January,  1836,  drove  the 
Hadars  out  of  the  town,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  place.  On  leaving 
Tlem^en,  Clauzel,  having  avenged  the 
honour  of  the  French  arms,  deter- 
mined to  leave  a  small  garrison  of  500 
volunteers,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Cavaignac,  in  the  Mechouar, 
or  citadel  of  Tlemgen.  This  was  a 
most  dangerous  post,  placed  near  the 
western  extremity  of  Algeria,  towards 
the  frontiers  of  Morocco,  and  sur- 
rounded by  fanatical  and  warlike 
tribes.  Cavaignac,  and  the  handful 
of  men  under  his  command,  were 
thrown  entirely  on  their  own  resources. 
Clauzel  had  intended,  in  order  to  keep 
up  a  communication  between  Tlem9en 
and  Oran,  to  establish  a  fortified  post 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tafna,  about  half- 
way between  these  two  places;  but 


although  the  French  succeeded,  after 
severe  fighting,  in  posting  3,000  men 
and  eight  pieces  of  cannon  on  the 
banks  of  this  river,  they  were  unable, 
after  the  departure  of  Clauzel.  to  k^ 
proach  the  walls  of  Tlcmgen,  which 
were  strictly  blockaded  by  the  forces 
of  Abd-el-mider.  Captain  Cavaignac 
was  thus  unable  to  receive  stores 
from  his  own  countrymen  ;  but  hav- 
ing succeeded  in  obtaining  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Koloughis,  managed 
to  procure  provisions  for  his  men, 
and  was  able  to  establish  barracks 
and  an  hospital  in  the  Mechouar. 
He  was  exposed,  however,  to  mndi 
harassing  warfare,  as  the  Arabs,  with 
numerous  forces,  made  constant  at- 
tacks on  the  Mechouar;  and  it  was 
not  until  Marshal  Buseaud  gtuned  the 
victory  of  the  SikkiS:,  that  Captain 
Cavaignac  was  relieved  from  the  peril 
of  hb  position.  By  the  treaty  of  the 
Tafna,  in  May,  1837,  between  Ba« 
geaud  and  Abd-el-Kader  (by  whidi 
Tlem^en,  in  addition  to  other  territo- 
ries was  ffiven  up  to  Abd-el-Kader), 
Captain  Cavaignac,  and  the  men  un- 
der his  command,  evacuated  the  post 
which  they  had  so  long  and  so  bravely 
defended.  As  a  reward  for  his  gallant 
services,  he  received  a  commission  as 
Chef  de  Bataillon  in  the  raiment  of 
Zouaves.  The  privations  and  fatigues 
Major  Cavaignac  had  undergone,  ob- 
liged him  now  to  return  to  France,  for 
a  short  time,  to  recruit  his  health. 
When  in  garrison  at  Tlem9en,  he  had 
wisely  occupied  his  time  in  making  him- 
self master  of  the  Arabic  language,  and 
in  studying  the  habits,  and  manners, 
and  laws  of  the  inhabitants  of  Algeria. 
On  his  return  to  Paris,  he  pubfished 
the  results  of  his  inquiries  m  a  work 
entitled  *'  De  la  R^ence  cT  Alger,** 
which  excited  much  attention  at  that 
time,  and  is  well  worthy  of  being  read 
by  sdl  who  wish  to  become  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  affairs  of  Algeria. 

When  the  war  between  Abd-^- 
Kader  and  the  French  broke  oat 
afresh,  in  breach  of  the  treaty  of  the 
Tafna,  Major  Cavaignac  again  re- 
turned  to  Algeria.  He  was  appointed, 
on  his  arrived,  to  the  command  of  the 
second  battalion  of  African  Light  In- 
fantry, and  was  put  in  chiurge  of 
Cherchel,  a  town  on  the  sea-ooast, 
which  had  been  taken  by  MitrftKiil 
Tailed  from  the  Arabs.  The  Arabe 
and  Kabyles  made  desperate  efforts  to 
recover  the  place,  dunng  twelve  sac- 
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cessive  days.    Major  Cavaignac,  how- 
ever, repulsed  their  attacks,  and  pre- 
served to  the  French  the  town,  wnich 
was  entrusted  to  his  command.  In  one 
of  these  skurmishes,  he  was  wounded 
in  the  tlugh.     On  the  2l8t  of  June, 
1840,  he  received  his  commission  as 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  regiment  of 
Zouaves.     This   regiment  had  been 
commanded  by  Lamorriciere,  and  had 
earned  great  honour  at  the  capture  of 
the   town    of    Constantino.      Under 
Cavaignac,  the  Zouaves  preserved  the 
high  reputation  they  had  gained  under 
their  former  commander.     On  the  3d 
of  May,    1841,    Lieutenant- Colonel 
Cavaignac  and  the  regiment  of  Zouaves 
accompanied  Grcneral  Changarnier  in 
an  expedition  to  Milianah,  when,  with 
a  small  force,  they  succeeded  in  repro- 
▼isioning  that  town.     Cavaignac  com- 
manded the  rear-^uard,  and  did  eood 
service  in  repulsing  the  attack  of  the 
mountain  tribes.  He  had  a  horse  killed 
under  him,  and  was  wounded  in  the 
foot.     For  his  conduct  on  this  occasion 
he  was  appointed,  on  the  1 1th  of  Au- 
gust, 1844,  colonel  of  the  Zouaves,  the 
regiment  in  which  he  had  so  gallantly 
distinguished  himself.     During   1841 
and  1842,  he  was  constantly  engaged  at 
the  head  of  his  intrepid  Zouaves,  in 
battling  with  the  Arabs  and  Kabyles, 
who  had  risen  in  arms  to  support  the 
authority  of  Abd-el-Eader.     Colonel 
Cavaignac  particularly  distinguished 
himseu,   on  the  20th  of  September, 
1842,  in  repulsinff  an  attack  of  the 
Kabyles  in  tne  denies  of  Oued-Fodda. 
The  difficulties  which  the  French  had, 
up  to  this  time,  encountered,  in  gain- 
ing any  firm  or  lasting  footing  in  the 
territory  of  Algeria,  beyond  3ie  walls 
of  the   fortifi^   towns,    determined 
them,  in  1843,  by  the  advice  of  Gren. 
lamorriciere,    to  establish  detached 
military  posts  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  with  the  view  of  holding  the 
natives  in  check,   and   of  affording 
places  from  which  moveable  columns 
of  French  soldiers  mi^ht  traverse  the 
country  in    every    direction.     With 
this    view,  the   French   government 
established  posts  at  Ten^,  £s-Snam, 
Tenit-el-Kad,  and  at  Tiaret.    Colonel 
Cavaignac  was  ordered  to  establish 
the  post  of  £s-Snam,  in  the  western 
part    of    the   province    of    Algiers. 
At  the   head  of   a  force   of  2,000 
men,  he  speedily   reduced  the  hos- 
tile tribes  in  that  district,  and   ob- 
tained the  submission  of  the  neigh- 


bouring   Kabyles.     By    the  end   of 
1844,  the  barren  and  desolate  spot  of 
£s-Snam  was  converted  into  the  ris- 
ing and  flourishing  town  of  Orleans- 
viUe,  and  became  the  capital  of  a  sub- 
division of  the  province  of  Algiers  of 
the  same  name.    For  these  services. 
Colonel  Cavaignac  was,  on  the  16th 
of  September,  1844,  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  marechal-de-camp,  and  to  the 
command  of  Uie  Tlem9en  sub-district. 
The  command  of  the  Tlem$«n  dis- 
trict was  then,  and  is  still,  in  con- 
sequence  of  its  proximity  to  Morocco, 
one  of  the  most  difficult  in  Algeria. 
When   he  arrived    at  the    Tlemqen 
district,  the  inhabitants  wore  enthu- 
siastically attached  to  the   cause   of 
Abd-el-Kader ;  and  the  warlike  tribes 
in  that  neighbourhood  (only  partially 
subdued)    yielded  but   an  unwilling 
obedience    to    the    French    officers. 
Major-Greneral  Cavaignac,  by  his  firm- 
ness in  command,  enforced  the  full 
authority  of  France  in  this  district, 
and  succeeded  in  establishing  a  steady 
and  regular  government.     In  March, 
1845,  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  the  Chas- 
seurs d*Afriaue,  he  was  present  at  an 
interview  wnich  took  place  between 
the  envoys  of  France  and  Morocco,  to 
settle  the  western  frontier  of  Algeria. 
At  the  end  of  1845,  Abd-el-Kader,  un- 
daunted  by  the  result  of  the  battle  of 
Isly  in  the  previous  year,  once  more 
entered  the  province  of   Oran,   and 
made  a  final,  though  fruitless  effort  to 
chase  the  French  from  the  soil  of  Al- 
geria.     The  situation  of  Cavaignac 
was  then  most  critical,  and  it  required 
great  firmness  and  resolution  to  main- 
tain his  position ;  the  whole  of  the 
Arabs  in  the  province  of  Oran  rose  in 
arms  to  support  the  pretensions  of  the 
great  emir ;  and  by  a  sudden  and  un- 
expected attack,   had  cut  to  pieces 
a   battalion    of   the    French    army. 
Cavaignac,   with    undaunted  resolu- 
tion   contrived.    However,    tjo    make 
head  a^nst  this  dangerous  insurrec- 
tion,    r  lacing  himself  in  command  of 
a  column  of  1500  men,  he  in  the  first 
place  succeeded  in  twice  defeating  the 
Traras,  after  two  very  warm  engage- 
ments, and  then,  a  few  days  later,  re- 
lieved the  village  of  Nedroma,  which 
was  besieged  by  Abd-el-Kader;   he 
then,  by  a  rapid  march  through  a  coun- 
try with  a  hostile  population,  effected  a 
junction  with  General  Lamorriciere  on 
the  summit  of  the  Bab-Thaza.     His 
efforts,  united  with  those  of  his  gal- 
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lant  friend  Lamorricicre  sacceeded  in 
repressing,  after  mucli  hard  fighting, 
this  formidable    insurrection    m   the 

Erovince  of  Oran.  Other  Arabs  now, 
owever,  endeavoured  to  imitate  the 
conduct  of  Abd-el-Kader  ;  one  Mo- 
hammet-ben-Abdallah,  at  the  head  of 
a  large  number  of  the  followers  of  the 
prophet,  required  Cavaignac  to  be- 
come a  Mahometan,  and  on  his  refusal 
to  comply,  attacked  the  town  of  Tlem- 
<jen  with  a  large  force.  On  the 
30th  of  March,  1846,  the  Moslem  and 
Christian  forces  met  ;  the  conflict 
was  short  and  decisive :  Cavaignac, 
at  the  head  of  his  troops,  charged 
the  Arabs  sword  in  hand.  The 
victory  was  complete;  the  fanatical 
leader  left  behind  his  colours,  his 
arms,  his  horse,  and  numerous  pri- 
soners in  the  hands  of  the  con- 
queror. After  this  he  made  an  expe- 
dition to  subdue  the  hostile  trilKJs, 
comprised  in  the  district  lying  to  the 
south  of  Tlem^en  and  ^lascara,  to- 
wards the  Schott  Lakes.  After  an 
absence  of  two  months  he  returned  to 
Tlem^en,  with  the  satisfaction  of  hav- 
ing received  the  homage  of  the  war- 
like tribes  residing  in  this  barren  dis- 
trict. At  the  close  of  1847,  the  Emir 
Abd-el-Kader  (after  a  gallant  struggle 
during  fourteen  years)  submitted  to 
the  power  of  France  ;  and,  relying  on 
the  plighted  word  of  his  conquerors, 
surrendered  himself  a  prisoner  of  war. 
The  Arab  inhabitants  of  the  whole  of 
Algeria  having  lost  their  chieftain, 
found  it  useless  to  contend  any  longer 
against  the  skill  of  the  French  invader. 
Cavaignac  was  engaged  in  all  the  mili- 
tary operations  that  led  to  the  surren- 
der of  Abd-el-Kader.  The  command 
of  the  whole  of  the  province  of  Oran 
was  now  conferred  upon  him ;  and  the 
labours  of  war  having  ceased,  he  turn- 
ed his  attention  with  success  to  the 
civil  government  of  that  province.  He 
was  at  Oran  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
French  revolution  in  February,  1848  ; 
and  there  he  received  intelligence,  on 
March  2,  that  Louis  Philippe  had 
ceased  to  be  King  of  the  French.  Ca- 
vaignac immediately  proclaimed  this 
important  event,  and  declared  that  all 
must  pay  obedience  to  the  newly-con- 
stituted  republican  authorities.  The 
provisional  government  of  the  French 
republic  forwarded  to  him  a  com- 
mission as  General  of  Division  in 
the  army,  and  at  the  same  time  ap* 
pointed  him  Governor- Greneral  of  AU 


geria ;  he,  consequently,  left  Oran, 
and  arrived  at  Algiers  on  March  10, 
to  take  possession  of  this  high  office. 

The  various  partial  insurrections 
that  had  occurred  since  1830,  and  the 
disputes  that  had  taken  place  on  dif- 
ferent occasions  between  Louis  Philippe 
and  the  republicans,  had  more  than 
once  shown  the  great  political  strength 
of  the  latter  party.  It  had  been  for 
some  time  evident,  to  even  the  most 
casual  observer,  that  a  great  altera- 
tion must,  ere  lon^,  tafee  place  in 
the  government  of  France.  It  was, 
however,  usually  supposed  (even  by 
the  republicans  themselves),"  that  in 
all  probability  no  change  would  occur 
until  after  the  death  of  Louis  Philippe  ; 
but  various  circumstances  united  to 
cause  the  sudden  downfall  of  this  once 
powerful  sovereign.  The  annual  ex- 
penses of  the  state  had  greatly  increas- 
ed since  Louis  Philippe  became  king 
of  the  French,  and  his  government  was 
obliged  to  meet  an  annual  deficit  in 
the  budsjet,  by  having  recourse  to  new 
loans.  Kumours  had  long  prevailed  of 
corrupt  practices  in  the  subordinate 
government  offices ;  but  in  1847,  gross 
personal  corruption  was  brought  home 
to  a  cabinet  minister.  Great  odium 
was  cast  on  the  chamber  of  peers  (a 
body  never  popular  in  France),  by  the 
discovery  of  a  murder  committed  by 
one  of  their  number  on  the  person  of 
his  own  wife,  and  by  the  subsequent 
suicide  of  the  criminal,  under  circum- 
stances which  gave  rise  to  the  popular 
belief,  that  a  peer  of  France  had  not 
been  so  strictly  guarded  as  a  criminal 
of  inferior  rank  would  have  been.  A 
knowledge  that  the  number  of  persons 
enjoying  the  elective  franchise  was  nu- 
merically less  than  the  number  of 
places  in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  and  the 
tMjlicf  that  the  majority  of  the  chamber 
of  deputies  owed  their  election  to  un- 
scrupulous bribery  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  had  raised  an  universal 
cry  for  electoral  reform  even  among 
the  persons  of  the  most  moderate 
political  opinions.  Louis  Philippe 
now  ever,  had  the  inconceivable  folly 
to  declare  himself,  in  a  speech  fVom 
the  throne,  opposed  to  all  parlia^ 
mentary  reform.  A  bad  harvest  and 
general  commercial  distress  had  caused 
great  suffijring  among  the  working 
classes  in  the  course  of  the  winter. 
These  several  causes  led  to  the  catas- 
trophe in  February,  which  hurled  the 
yonnger  branch  of  the  Bourbon  family 
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from  the  throne.  A  recollection  that 
he  had,  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, sacrificed  the  real  interests  of 
France  to  those  of  his  own  children, 
and  of  the  Orleans  family,  caused 
him  to  leave  Paris  unattended  b^ 
the  sympathy  of  any  class  of  his 
late  subjects.  The  French  army  in 
Africa  had  considered  the  appointment 
of  the  Due  d'Aumale,  (a  young  man 
without  any  experience),  to  the  go- 
vernor-generalship of  Algeria,  as  a 
slight  put  upon  the  superior  claims  of 
their  own  officers ;  and,  therefore, 
when  Eugene  Cavaignac  proclaimed 
the  French  Republic  at  Algiers,  he 
not  only  acted  in  accordance  with 
the  sentiments  of  his  earliest  youth, 
but  met  with  the  approbation  and 
sympathy  of  the  whole  of  the  army 
in  Algeria,  who  saw  in  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  post  of  governor-gene- 
ral, the  just  reward  of  personal  merit. 
In  the  proclamation  which  General 
Cavai^ac  addressed  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Algiers,  he  alluded  in  feeling  terms 
to  the  memory  of  his  brother  Godefroi. 
He  says : — 

"  You  feel  as  well  as  I  do,  that  the 
memory  of  my  excellent  brother  still 
lives  in  the  heart  of  the  citizens,  who 
have  ehosen  me  to  preside  over  your 
affairs.  In  naming  me,  they  have  wish- 
ed to  make  it  understood  that  hence- 
forward the  government  of  this  colony 
shall  be  established  on  foundations  wor- 
thy of  a  republic.'' 

And  in  his  proclamation  to  the  army 
he  says : — 

'*  In  appointing  me  to  this  elevated 
post,  the  government  have  desired,  in 
the  name  of  the  French  nation,  to  honour 
the  memory  of  a  virtuous  citizen  and  of 
a  martyr  to  liberty.  As  regards  myself, 
you  will  find  me  such  as  I  always  have 
been  ;  for  to  you,  soldiers,  I  am  not  a 
new  man.  As  rep^rds  yourselves,  your 
duty  is  comprised  m  one  word — obedience. 
But  obedience  not  to  the  arbitrary  will 
of  one  man,  but  obedience  to  the  military 
laws  which  have  been  made  by  the  wis- 
dom of  the  nation." 

The  first  care  of  Greneral  Cavaignac 
was  to  place  the  coast  of  Algeria  in  a 
state  or  defence,  in  case  any  foreign 
power  should  be  so  ill-advised  as  to 
interfere  with  the  internal  government 
of  France.  And  then,  turning  his 
attention  to  civil  afiairs,  he  proclaimed 


that  the  press  in  Algeria  henceforward 
should  be  free. 

The  Provisional  Government  in 
Paris  had  considerable  difficulty  in 
finding  a  fit  person  to  hold  the  office 
of  minister  of  war ;  and  after  mature 
consideration,  offijred  that  high  po- 
sition to  General  Cavaignac  He, 
however,  at  that  time  declined  to 
accept  the  proposition  that  was  made 
to  him ;  for  he  was  well  aware  of 
the  unfortunate  dissensions  that  pre- 
vailed at  the  council-table  of  the  Fro- 
visional  Government ;  and  he  was  un-. 
willing  to  take  office  without  the  cer- 
tainty that  the  views  of  his  friends, 
Messrs.  Lamartine  and  Arago,  would 
command  a  majority.  At  the  approach 
of  the  time  for  the  election  of  the 
members  of  the  new  National  As- 
sembly by  universal  suffrage.  General 
Cavaignac  was  solicited  to  allow  him- 
self to  be  put  in  nomination  for  Al- 
geria. He,  however,  refused  this  pro- 
position, on  the  ground  that  an  ofiScial 
person  ought  not  to  be  a  candidate  for 
any  place  where  it  might  be  supposed 
that  his  official  position  could  be  used 
in  his  own  favour.  He  was  returned 
for  the  departments  of  the  Seine  and  of 
the  Lot.  He  selected  to  sit  for  the  lat- 
ter department,  in  consequence  of  its 
being  that  which  had  formerly  returned 
his  father  to  the  National  Convention. 
He  was  at  Algiers  when  the  assembly 
met  on  the  7tn  of  May,  and  when  an 
execntive  commission  was  appointed 
to  carry  on  the  government  of  France, 
he  q^uitted  his  government,  and  came  to 
Pans  to  attend  to  his  duties  as  deputy 
for  the  Lot. 

He  arrived  in  Paris  a  few  days  after 
the  criminal  attempt  of  the  Ked  Re- 
publicans, on  the  15th  of  May,  to  over- 
awe the  deliberations  of  the  National 
Assembly.  The  executive  commission 
gave  him  the  appointment  of  minis- 
ter of  war,  which  he  iid  not  now  refuse ; 
and  on  the  23rd  of  May,  the  president 
of  the  National  Assembly  confided  to 
him  the  command  of  the  troops  whose 
duty  it  was  to  guard  the  Assembly. 
The  part  taken  By  Cavaignac  in  re- 
pressing  the  insurrection  in  Paris,  at 
the  latter  end  of  June,  is  now  a  matter 
of  European  history.  Without  dis- 
cussing the  question  as  to  whether 
wiser  precautions  might  not  have  been 
taken  by  the  executive  commission  to 
prevent  the  outbreak  of  that  sangui- 
nary struggle,  or  whether  the  general 
himself  was  not  to  blame,  as  minister 
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of  war,  in  not  securing  the  presence  of 
a  larger  number  of  troops  in  Paris, 
be/ore  the  insurrection  broke  out,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  his  conduct  in 
those  days  of  terror,  his  unflinching 
bravery  and  his  great  coolness  amid 
the  fire  of  the  barricades,  as  well  as 
the  prudent  military  measures  he  took 
after  the  insurrection  had  broken  out, 
evinced  consummate  judgment,  and 
saved  civilised  Paris  from  the  horrors  of 
anarchy  and  confusion.  General  Ca- 
vaignac,  on  the  third  day  of  the  insur- 
rection, was  appointed  chief  of  the 
executive  power  of  France,  and  was 
invested  by  the  National  Assembly 
with  dictatorial  powers.  It  has  been 
thouffht  by  many,  that  in  abolishing 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  in  imprisoning 
an  editor  of  a  newspaper,  and  in  repress- 
ing the  right  of  meeting  at  political 
clubs,  he  carried  too  far  his  dictato- 
rial powers,  and  trampled  on  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people ;  but  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  tnat  when  he  was  appointed 
chief  of  the  executive  power,  anarchy 
prevailed  in  France,  tne  authority  of 
the  executive  conmiission  had  been 
set  at  nought;  and  that  since  he  has 
been  at  the  head  of  the  government, 
order  has  been  re-establisned  both  in 
Paris  and  in  the  departments  of  France, 
and  that  he  has  himself  discontinued 
the  harsh  measures  which  he  at  first 
thought  it  necessary  to  adopt. 

We  have  now  stated  the  principal 
events  in  the  life  of  Eugene  6a- 
vaignac;  it  would  extend  this  article 
to  too  great  a  length,  and,  perhaps. 


weary  our  readers,  if  we  were  to 
attempt  to  review  the  various  speeches 
he  has  made  in  his  place  in  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  or  to  pass  a  judg- 
ment on  the  various  measures  he  has 
thought  it  right  to  introduce  for  the 
better  government  of  France ;  suffice 
it  to  say,  that  although  General 
Cavaignac  is  not  an  orator,  he  has 
succeeded  in  commanding  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Natiomd  Assembly,  not 
only  out  of  deference  to  the  high  office 
which  he  holds,  but  by  the  evident 
honesty  of  intention,  and  by  the 
straightforward,  though  blunt,  man- 
ner m  which  he  expresses  his  opi- 
nions. His  militarv  occujpations  have 
probably  prevented  him  from  becom- 
ing so  well  versed  in  the  science  of 
politics,  as  other  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  who  have  made  it 
more  particularly  their  study  ;  bat 
the  singleness  of  purpose  ne  has 
shewn  during  a  most  trying  period 
of  political  excitement,  has  earned 
for  him  the  well-merited  reputation 
of  being  an  honest  Republican,  and  of 
being,  on  all  occasions,  actuated  by  a 
sincere  desire  to  promote  the  welfare 
and  well-being  of  France.  Eugene 
Cavaignac  is  m  person  rather  above 
the  middle  height,  and  bears  a  dig- 
nified expression  of  deep  thought,  ami 
of  high  command,  on  his  countenance ; 
in  private  life  he  has  the  polished  de- 
meanour of  a  well-bred  gentleman, 
while  at  the  same  time  his  appearance 
is  that  of  a  man  accustomed  to  the 
sternness  of  military  discipline. 


SONNET 
TO  TBB  IRrAKT  80H  OF  AH  OLD  VRIBMD  (T.  D.). 

Upon  that  baby  forehead,  large  and  high. 

Features  well  formed,  sole  hands  together  pressod 
O'er  the  calm  heavings  of  thy  little  breast. 

While  veiling  lashes  fringe  each  slumbmng  eye, 

Methinks  that  with  a  human  sympathy, 

Transient  but  true,  a  stranger's  gaze  might  rest. 
And  one  fond  prayer  be,  by  strange  lips,  addressed 

To  Him  who  rules  what  men  call  destiny. 

But  thou  to  me  art  with  a  light  of  love 

^  Array'd,  which  streams  from  many  a  passM  year ; 

Thine  infant  wavs  and  words  shall  often  move. 
In  earliest  friends  of  mine,  a  smile  or  tear ; 

And  finest  sympathies  of  hearts  shall  prove 

Dear  to  thee  yet — ^to  me,  long  since,  how  dear  I 

Norember  13, 1848.  W.  R.   H. 
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*•  Here  ve  go  up,  up,  up, 

And  here  we  go  down,  down,  downy  i 
Here  we  go  iMckwud  and  forward. 
And  heigh  for  London  townj." 


This  is  almost  the  pleasantest  of  Leigh 
Hunt's  many  pleasant  books.  It  is 
quite  astonishing  to  contemplate  the 
originality  which  he  has  the  power  of 
diffusing  over  subjects  treated  of  by 
so  many  writers.  The  materials  of 
such  a  work  as  this  before  us,  are  neces- 
sarily drawQ  from  a  thousand  antiqua- 
rian writers^  some  of  them  the  most 
leaden-headed  of  men>  yet  in  the  vo- 
lames  there  is  not  one  dull  page — not 
one  chapter  which  does  not  carry  the 
reader  on  to  the  end.  It  u  a  book 
which  so  enchains  the  attention,  that  it 
is  absolutely  difficult  to  lay  it  aside. 
In  many  of  Mr.  Hunt's  works  there 
are  passages  addressed  to  peculiarities 
of  taste  which  could  not  be  sympathised 
with  by  those  living  beyond  the  con- 
ventional wishes  which  were  appealed 
to.  The  grotesque  and  the  whimsical 
were,  it  would  so  seem,  affected.  We 
were  not  disposed  to  be  reminded  of 
Montaigne  or  of  Addison,  as  often  as 
our  author  wished  to  call  them  to  our 
remembrance.  Mr.  Hunt,  too,  often 
seemed  to  be  thinking  not  of  his  sub- 
ject, but  of  the  way  in  which  others 
would  treat  it.  The  reader  was  in 
earnest  while  his  author  seemed  to  be 
jesting,  and  this  provoked  momentary 
impatience.  Still  there  was  every- 
where such  exuberant  eood-nature, 
such  fulness  of  heart,  such  a  determi- 
nation to  be  pleased  with  everything 
and  everybody,  that  each  successive 
work  added  to  the  number  of  Hunt's 
friends ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  think 
of  him  as  a  stranger,  whether  it  so 
happens  that  his  readers  may  have 
met  him  or  not.  For  the  last  few 
years  bis  publications,  at  least  such  of 
them  as  we  have  seen,  have  been  for 
the  most  part  reprints  of  his  contribu- 
tions to  periodical  works ;  and  to  this, 
in  part,  perhaps,  is  to  be  ascribed  the 
feeling,  that  although  he  must  now 


have  as  grey  hairs  as  any  of  his  critic?, 
he  yet  seems  a  young  man,  and  a 
young  man  he  certiunly  b  in  heart  and 
affections. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  this  book.  We  have  said 
that  Hunt's  style,  in  some  of  his  works, 
is  not  free  from  something  which, 
however  natural,  is  not  unlikely  to  be 
regarded  by  readers  unfamiliar  with 
his  mauner,  as  affectation.  From  this 
fault,  a  serious  one,  and  which  has 
done  much  to  restrict  the  number  of 
his  readers,  these  volumes  are  wholly 
free.  Nothing  can  be  more  perfectly 
English  than  the  style  is  throughout. 
A  few  phrases,  differing  by  their  col- 
loquial plainness  from  the  ordinary 
language  of  the  printed  books  of  the 
present  period,  tell  occasionally  of  the 
old  writers,  among  whose  works  his 
favourite  studies  seem  to  lie ;  but  this 
occurs  not  half  as  much,  nor  to  our 
tastes,  half  as  pedantically,  as  in  the 
works  of  Southey.  Hunt's  is  a  grace- 
ful, natural  style  for  the  most  part-^ 
resembling  spoken  rather  than  written 
language.  In  short,  the  book  is  a 
cordial,  chatty,  winter  fireside  book. 
We  do  not  so  much  walk  through 
London  with  him  as  listen  to  him 
telling  of  his  walks.  His  sympathies 
are  with  the  great  men  who  have 
lived  in  London  rather  than  with  Lon- 
don itself.  The  descriptions  of  build- 
ings please  ns  less  than  the  associa- 
tions of  persons,  often  with  the  hum- 
blest lanes  and  thoroughfares ;  and 
Mr.  Hunt's  book  is  very  rich  in  this 
sort  of  interest.  The  changes  of  man- 
ners from  the  earliest  times  to  the  pe- 
riod of  which  Mr.  Hunt  was  person- 
ally a  witness,  are  here  very  amusingly 
shown.  If  the  book  has  a  fault,  and 
one  must  be  almost  a  reviewer  to  find 
one,  it  is  that  the  thread  of  association^ 
which  in  this  book  unites  topics  most 
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remote  from  each  other,  is  their  acci- 
dental connexion  with  some  London 
street.  Men  that  you  never  have 
thought  of  are  presented  naturally 
enough  together  to  the  mind  of  one 
who  knows  London  well,  by  the  acci- 
dent of  having  been  born,  or  lived — at 
intervals,  perhaps  of  centuries — in  the 
same  locality  ;  but  to  all  persons  who 
know  little  of  the  great  Babel,  this 
link  of  association  is  one  that  does  not 
ever  suggest  itself;  and  hence,  the 
contrasts  are  oft©n  very  abrupt.  The 
execution  of  Lord  Russell,  for  instance, 
prepares  us  but  ill  for  an  election  pro- 
mise of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and 
the  extraordinary  accident  by  which  it 
was  kept.  A  very  affectinfl^  passage  from 
**  Burnet's  History,"  and  "  Lady  Rus- 
sell's Letters,"  harmonise  little  with  ^*  a 
laughable  and  true  story/*  connected 
with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  told  in  a 
curious  miscellany,  entitled  "TheLoun- 
ffer's  Commonplace  Book."  These, 
however,  if  faults,  are  the  faults  of 
Mr.  Hunt's  subject,  not  his  own  ;  and 
we  doubt,  indeed,  whether  they  are 
fttults  at  all.  ^^  There  are,"  says 
Goldsmith,  *'  a  hundred  faults  in  this 
thing,  and  a  hundred  things  might  be 
said  to  prove  them  beauties."  This 
was  an  author's  preface  to  one  of  the 
most  charming  works  ever  written, 
we  speak  of  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield," 
of  which  we  never  saw  one  of  the  hun- 
dred foults,  till  pointed  out  by  criti- 
cism, and  in  spite  of  the  criticism  we 
forget  them  whenever  we  read  the 
book,  which  we  have  done  again  and 
again,  and  which  we  shall  do  again 
and  affain.  Yet  how  easy  would  it  be 
to  write  a  review  of  it,  exhibiting  its 
impossibilities  and  incongruities,  and 
dealing  with  fiction  as  if  it  were  fact, 
and  as  if  the  writer  who  had  addressed 
the  imagination  were  to  weave  his  tale 
on  the  supposition  that  there  was  no 
such  faculty  in  his  reader — as  if  all 
these  difficulties  which  disturb  the  pe- 
destrian critic,  were  difficulties  or  in- 
terruptions at  all  to  the  winged  fa- 
culty Which  overflies  them  altogether. 
We  envy  in  Mr.  Hunt  the  genial 
sympathies  which  make  him  think  of 
every  thing  in  its  true  human  aspect, 
which  make  him  see  even  in  the  most 
vicious  states  of  society,  such  good  as 
is  in  them — finding  man,  after  all, 
everywhere,  not  a  devil,  but  a 
"  damaged  archangel."     Of  Johnson, 


surely,  among  the  best  things  we  know» 
is  the  tender  judgment  with  which  he 
regarded  all  error  and  all  frailty — 
the  defences  which  he  perpetaaUj 
made  for  his  friends,  whose  outward 
acts  were  not  exactly  squared  by  con- 
ventional standards.  Of  this  a  hun- 
dred instances  might  be  given.  We 
take  one  from  Boswell,  with  Mr. 
Hunt's  comment  on  the  biographer, 
'*  Campbell,"  said  Johnson,  **  is  a 
good  man,  a  pious  man.  I  am  afraid 
he  has  not  been  in  the  inside  of  a 
church  for  many  years  ;  but  he  never 
passes  a  church  without  pulling  off 
his  hat.  This  shows  that  he  has  good 
principles."  **  On  this"  (we  quote 
Hunt),  •*  savs  Boswell,  in  a  note,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  he  was  mis- 
informed as  to  this  circumstance.  I 
own  I  am  jealous  for  my  worthy  friend. 
Dr.  John  Campbell.  For  though 
Milton  could,  without  remorse,  absent 
himself  from  public  worship,  I  can- 
not." Now,  Hunt,  like  Johnson* 
teaches  us  to  sympathise  with  all — 
to  think  a  man  may  be  religious  who 
goes  to  church,  and  another  who  stays 
away,— to  feel  that  there  may  be  a 
good  deal  of  stern  independence  be- 
coming a  great  man,  in  Penn  refusing 
to  take  off  his  hat,  or  honour,  with 
bonnet-worship,  his  father,  the  old 
admiral ;  and  nevertheless  imagine  the 
old  admiral  by  no  means  wrong  in 
thinking  this  peculiarity  of  manners  a 
very  absurd  one,  and  not  the  less  ab- 
surd "  for  being  elevated  into  theolo- 
?;ical  importance."  The  quaker,  re- 
using to  take  off  hb  hat  in  a  court  of 
justice  may,  if  judged  of  by  the 
thoughts  actuating  him  in  resistance, 
be  easily  a  more  fitting  subject  of  ad- 
miration, than  the  beadle,  who  removes 
it  from  the  refractory  disputants  head. 
The  latter,  however,  represents  so- 
ciety, seeking  to  maint^un  the  de- 
cencies of  life,  and  the  value  of  Mr. 
Hunt's  catholic  taste,  is  this^  that  he 
exhibits  the  inner  principle*  justifying 
each.  Men  are  happier — men  are 
better — men  are  more  forbearing^— 
more  charitable  to  each  other — from 
the  influence  of  such  books  as  this. 
There  is  a  pleasant  noem  of  Leigh 
Hunt's,  in  which  he  gives  us  a  little 
story,  from  D'Herbelot,  which  illus- 
trates happily  the  train  of  thoi^t 
which  his  present  book  suggests.  We 
may  as  well  transcribe  it  :— 
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*'  AboTi  Ben  Adhem  (may  his  tribe  increase), 
Awoke  one  night  from  a  deep  dream  of  peace, 
And  saw  within  the  moonlight,  in  his  room, 
Making  it  rich,  and  like  a  lily  in  bloom, 
An  angel,  writing  in  a  book  of  gold  : 
Exceeding  peace  had  made  Ben  Adhem  bold ; 
And  to  the  presence,  in  the  room,  he  said, 

*  What  writest  thou  ?*    The  Vision  raised  its  head. 
And  with  a  look,  made  of  all  sweet  accord. 
Answered,  *  The  namet  of  those  who  lore  the  Lord.' 

*  And  is  mine  one  ?'  said  Abou.     '  Nay,  not  so,* 
Replied  the  angel.     Abon  spoke  more  low  ; 
But  cheerly  stUl;  and  said,  *  I  pray  thee  then, 

*  Write  me  as  one  who  loves  his  feilow-men.* 
The  angel  wrote,  and  vanished.     The  next  night 
It  came  again,  with  a  great  wakening  ligHt, 

And  showed  the  names  whom  love  of  God  had  blessed ; 
And  lo !  Ben  Adhem's  name  led  all  the  rest."  * 


The  volumes  before  ns  contain, 
with  some  new  matter,  a  good  deal 
that  Mr.  Hunt  had,  some  thirteen 
years  ago,  published  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Streets  of  London,"  in  succes- 
sive monthly  supplements  to  **  Leigh 
Hunt's  London  Journal  ;'*  and  the 
publishers,  who  it  seems  look  for  a 
more  extensive  work  by  the  same 
author,  have  thought  it  desirable  to 
reprint  this  account  of  that  part  of 
London,  which  extends  from  St. 
Paul's  to  St.  James's.  To  the 
volumes  describing  this  portion  of 
London,  the  name  of  **  The  Town"  is 
given,  and  we  are  told  that "  The  author 
may  be  encouraged,  by  the  reception 
which  the  present  venture  may  meet, 
to  complete  his  account  of  London, 
by  extending  his  researches  east,  west, 
north,  and  south ;  making  the  whole 
circuit  of  the  town,  and  advancing 
with  its  streets  into  the  very  suburbs." 

The  book  is  ornamentally  printed, 
with  a  great  number  of  illustrations, 
for  the  most  part  views  of  buildings, 
and  with  fancifully-designed  initial 
letters  and  tail-pieces.  The  very  bind- 
ing is  extremely  beautiful.  Binding 
is  becoming  one  of  the  fine  arts,  and 
the  cover  of  the  book  is  advertised  as 
"  designed  by  W.  Harry  Rogers." 

We  may  as  well  give  the  opening  of 
the  work.  One  page  exemplifies  as 
well  as  another  the  exceedingly  happy 
conversational  style  in  which  the  whole 
— for  a  few  exceptions  are  not  worth 
noticing — is  written : — 

"  In  one  of  those  children's  books 
which  contain  reading  fit  for  the  man- 


liest, and  which  we  have  known  to  inte- 
rest very  grave  and  even  great  men, 
there  is  a  pleasant  chapter  entitled  Eyes 
and  no  Eyes,  or  the  Art  qf  Seeing,  The 
two  heroes  of  it  come  home  successively 
from  a  walk  in  the  same  road,  one  of 
them  having  seen  only  a  heath  and  a  hill, 
and  the  meadows  by  the  water-side,  and, 
therefore,  having  seen  nothing,  —  the 
other  expatiating  on  his  delightful  ram- 
ble, because  the  heath  presented  him 
with  curious  birds,  and  the  hill  with  the 
remains  of  a  camp,  and  the  meadows 
with  reeds,  and  rats,  and  herons,  and 
king-fishers,  and  sea-shells,  and  a  man 
catching  eels,  and  a  glorious  sunset. 

**In  like  manner  people  may  walk 
through  a  crowded  city,  and  see  nothing 
but  the  crowd.  A  man  may  go  from 
Bond -street  to  Blackwall,  and  unless 
he  has  the  luck  to  witness  an  accident, 
or  get  a  knock  from  a  porter's  burthen, 
may  be  conscious,  when  he  has  returned, 
of  nothing  but  the  names  of  those  two 
places,  and  of  the  mud  through  which  he 
has  passed.  Nor  is  this  to  be  attributed 
to  dulness.  He  may,  indeed,  be  dull. 
The  eyes  of  his  understanding  may  be 
like  bad  spectacles,  which  no  brightening 
would  enable  to  see  much.  But  he  may 
be  only  inattentive.  Circumstances  may 
have  induced  a  want  of  curiosity,  to 
which  imagination  itself  shall  contribute, 
if  it  has  not  been  taught  to  use  its  eyes. 
This  is  particularly  observable  in  child- 
hood, when  the  love  of  novelty  is  strong- 
est. A  boy  at  the  Charter-House,  or 
Christ-Hospital,  probably  cares  nothing 
for  his  neighbourhood,  though  stocked 
with  a  great  deal  that  might  entertain 
him.  He  has  been  too  much  accustomed 
to  identify  it  with  his  school-room.  We 
remember  the  time  ourselves  when  the 
only  thought  we  had  in  going  through 
the  metropolis  was,  how  to  get  oat  of  it ; 
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how  to  arrive,  with  our  best  speed,  at 
the  beautiful  vista  of  home.  And  long 
after  this,  we  saw  nothing  in  London  but 
the  book-shops.** 

There  is  a  passage  in  Boswell, 
quoted  by  Hunt^  in  which  he  describes 
the  amusement  afforded  him  by  the 
contemplation  of  what  a  different  thing 
London  is  to  different  people.  The 
politician  thinks  of  it  but  as  the  seat 
of  government  in  its  many  depart- 
ments ;  the  grazier  as  the  great  cat- 
tle-market ;  the  merchant  as  the  place 
where  the  business  of  the  world  is 
done ;  the  lover  of  the  drama  as  the 
place  where  the  great  theatres  are, 
and  so  forth ;  "  but  the  intellectual 
man^"  and  here  Bozzy  rises  high  above 
bis  ordinary  self,  <Ms  struck  with  it 
as  comprehending  the  whole  of  human 
life  in  all  its  variety^  the  contemplation 
of  which  is  inexhausdble." 

Leigh  Hunt*s  London  is  intended 
to  touch  on  all  these  subjects  of  inte- 
rest. The  book  is  to  be  everybody's 
book.  The  grazier  is  here  told  of 
great  graziers  who  lived  in  former 
days  ;  *'  of  Bakewell*  who  had  an  ani- 
mal that  produced  him  in  one  season 
eight  hundred  guineas  ;  of  Fowler, 
whose  horned  cattle  sold  for  a  value 
equal  to  that  of  the  fee-simple  of  his 
farm  ;"  the  money-lover  is  told  of  the 
miser  of  old,  who,  after  spending  thou- 
sands at  the  gaming-table,  would  hag- 
gle for  a  shilling  at  Smithfield.  In 
describing  St.  Paul's  School  we  are 
reminded  that  there  Milton,  was  edu- 
cated ;  in  passing  Johnson*s-court  we 
are  told  of  the  fine  old  man  amusing 
himself,  during  his  residence  there, 
by  imitating,  for  Bo8well*s  edifica- 
tion, the  language  of  the  Scottish 
heads  of  families,  and  proudly  desig- 
nating himself  Johnson  of  that  tM, 
The  very  names  of  the  streets  have 
their  interests.  Who,  till  reminded  of 
it  now,  remembers  when  walking  in 
Fleet-street  the  river  Fleet.  There 
is  not  a  sight  or  sound  in  London  that 
this  book  does  not  aid  us  in  connecting 
with  additional  associations ;  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  our  next  visit  to 
the  **  Babylon  of  the  Anglicans"  will  be 
rendered  a  pleasanter  one,  through 
the  hundred  incidents  which  this  little 
book  links  together  bv  the  tie  of  place. 
We  have  no  hope  of  realising  objects 
to  ourselves  to  the  extent  that  years 
of  residence  in  London  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood have  rendered  possible  to 


Mr.  Hunt.  We  have  nothing  of  the 
matter-of-fact  imagination  whidi  could 
make  us  "  feel  as  if  Sbakspeare,  MU- 
ton.  Pope,  Gay,  Arbuthnot,  the  Club 
at  the  Mermaid,  and  the  Beauties  at 
Whitehall  were  our  next-door  neigh- 
bours ;"  but  we  admit  that  there  is 
much  of  truth  in  this  pleasant  exagge- 
ration of  the  pleasurable  feeling,  and 
we  listen  with  delight  to  the  eloquent 
conversation  of  our  gentle  guide,  who 
could  work  this  wonder  if  any  one 
could. 

We  must  place  ourselves  among  the 
scenes,  as  we  best  can,  and  contem- 
plate them  shifting,  under  the  spell  of 
the  magician.  Time  :— 

**  Ancient  British  London  was  a  mere 
space  in  the  woods,  o^n  towards  the 
nver,  and  presenting  circular  cottages 
on  the  hill  and  slope,  and  a  few  boats 
on  the  water.  As  it  increased,  the 
cottages  grew  more  numerous,  and  com- 
merce increased  the  number  of  sails. 

'*  Roman  London  was  British  London, 
interspersed  with  the  better  dwellings  of 
the  conquerors,  and  surrounded  by  a 
wall.  It  extended  from  Ludgate  to  the 
Tower,  and  from  the  river  to  the  back 
of  Cheapside. 

**  Saxon  London  was  Roman  London, 
despoiled,  but  retaining  the  wall,  and 
ultimately  crowing  civilised  with  Chris- 
tianity, and  richer  in  commerce.  The 
first  humble  cathedra  churdi  then  arose, 
where  the  present  one  now  stands. 

"Norman  London  was  Saxon  and  Ro- 
man London,  greatly  improved,  thick- 
ened with  many  houses,  adorned  with 
palaces  of  princes  and  princely  bishops, 
sounding  with  minstrelsy,  and  glittering 
with  the  gorgeous  pastimes  of  knight- 
hood. This  was  its  state  through  the 
Anglo-Norman  and  Plantagenet  reigns. 
The  friar  then  walked  the  streets  in  his 
cowl  (Chaucer  is  said  to  have  beaten  one 
in  Fleet-street),  and  the  knights  rode 
with  trumpets  in  gaudy  colours  to  th^ 
tournaments  in  Smithfield. 

<*  In  the  time  of  Edward  L  houses  were 
still  built  of  wood,  and  roofed  with  straw, 
sometimes  even  with  reeds,  which  gave 
rise  to  numerous  fires.  The  fires  brought 
the  brooks  into  request ;  and  an  impor- 
tance which  has  since  been  swallowed 
up  in  the  advancement  of  science,  was 
then  given  to  the  River  of  Wells  (BsLg- 
nigffe,  Sadler's,  and  ClerkenwelH,  to  the 
Ola  Bourne  (the  origin  of  the  name  of 
Holborn),  to  the  little  river  Fleet,  the 
Wall-brook,  and  the  brook  Lang- 
bourne,  which  last  still  g^ves  its  name 
to  a  ward.  The  conduits,  which  were 
large  leaden  cisterns,  twenty  in  num- 
ber, were  under  the  special  care  of  the 
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lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  who,  after 
Tisiting  them  on  horseback,  on  the  18th 
of  September,  'hnnted  a  hare  before 
dinner,  and  a  fox  e^er  it,  in  the  Fields 
near  Si»  Gile»*§/  Hours,  and  after-din- 
ner porsnits,  must  have  altered  mar- 
▼ellouslj  since  those  days,  and  the  bodi/ 
of  aldermen  with  them. 

"  It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Henry 
V.  that  the  city  was  lighted  at  night, 

**  The  illomination  was  with  lanterns, 
slang  oyer  the  street  with  wisps  of  rope 
or  hay.  Under  Edward  IV.  we  first  hear 
of  brick  houses:  and  in  Henry  the 
Eighth's  time,  of  pavement  in  the  middle 
€f  the  streets.  The  general  aspect  of 
London  then  experienced  a  remarkable 
change,  in  consequence  of  the  dissolution 
of  religious  houses ;  the  city,  from  the 

freat  number  of  them,  having  hitherto 
ad  the  appearance  '  of  a  monastic,  ra- 
ther than  a  commercial  metropolis.' 
The  monk  then  ceased  to  walk,  and  the 
gallant  London  apprentice  became  moro 
riotous." — ^pp.  15,  16. 

British  London  is  supposed  to  have 
been  about  a  mile  long  and  balf-a-miie 
wide.  Modern  London  occupies  more 
than  eighteen  square  miles,  densely 
populated.  London  is  probably  the 
healthiest  city  in  the  world ;  but  it 
owes  its  health  to  the  successive  puri- 
fications of  plague  and  fire ;  the  first 
compelling  cleanliness^  and  the  other 
having  g^ven  the  opportunity  of  more 
open  buildings,  and  clearing  away 
nests  of  impurity  and  contagion. 
Much  remains  to  be  done,  and  the 
fear  of  cholera  is  even  now  doing  it. 

In  Elizabeth's  days,  the  London 
bouses  were  for  the  most  part  of  wood, 
built  with  one  story  projecting  over 
another.  Neither  ground  nor  mate- 
rials were  then  spared,  and  there 
wera  courtyards  which  answered  well 
for  theatres  and  long-rooms,  and  gal- 
leriesy  which  did  well  for  dances.  It 
was  ''merry  England,"  a  name  that 
it  continues  still  to  bear,  though  per- 
haps with  less  right  to  the  designation. 
The  exuberant  happiness  resulting 
firom  health  seems  more  the  thought 
in  this  word  ** merry"  than  any  other; 
but  interpret  it  as  you  will,  its  collo- 
quial meaning  is  now  different  from 
any  that  can  be  assigned  to  it  in  this 
old  expression,  but  on  this  we  must 
let  Mr.  Hunt  speak :— i 

*'  A  word  or  two  more  on  health,  and 
our  modes  of  living.  London  was  onco 
called  '  Merry  London,'  the  metropolis 
of  'Merry  England.*     The  word  did 


not  imply  exclusively  what  it  does  now 
Chaucer  talks  of  the  'merry  organ  at 
the  mass.*  But  it  appears  to  have  had 
a  signification  still  more  desirable — to 
have  meant  the  best  condition  in  which 
anything  could  be  found,  with  cheerful- 
ness for  the  result.  Gallant  soldiers 
were  *  merry  men.'  Favourable  weather 
was  *  merry.'  And  London  was  'merry,* 
because  its  inhabitants  were  not  only 
rich,  but  healthy  and  robust.  They 
had  sports  infinite,  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Gonmionwealth — races,  and  wrestlings, 
archery,  quoits,  tennis,  foot-ball,  hurl- 
ing, &o.  Their  May-day  was  worthy 
of  the  burst  of  the  season ;  not  a  man 
was  left  behind  out  of  the  fields,  if  he 
could  help  it ;  their  apprentices  piqued 
themselves  on  their  stout  arms,  and  not 
on  their  milliners'  faces  ;  their  nobility 
shook  off  the  gout  in  tilts  and  tourna« 
roents  ;  their  Christmas  closed  the  year 
with  a  joviality  which  brought  the  very 
trees  indoors  to  crown  theur  cups  with, 
and  which  promisd  admirably  for  the 
year  that  was  to  come.  In  everything 
they  did,  there  was  a  reference  to 
Nature  and  her  works,  as  if  nothing 
should  make  them  forget  her;  and  a 

fallant   recognition  of  the    duties    of 
ealth  and  strength,  as  the  foundation  of 
their  very  right  to  be  fathers." — p.  24. 

That  increased  happiness  may  be 
the  condition  of  future  society,  and 
that  England  may,  in  a  higher  sense 
than  the  words  have  yet  borne,  be 
"merry  England,"  we  believe  with 
Mr.  Hunt ;  and  we  incline  to  think 
that  the  opportunity  will  be  given,  not 
by  creating  again  any  of  the  phases 
through  which  society  has  passed,  but» 
most  probably,  by  the  advances  of 
science,  enabling  future  menjto  support 
their  families  with  less  of  bodily  and 
mental  toil,  and  thus  leaving  more 
time  and  heart  for  manly  bodily  ex- 
ercises. The  importance  of  firesh 
air  is  felt ;  and  dens  of  pollution 
will  not  be  suffered  to  accumulate  in 
the  heart  of  cities.  Railroads  will 
enable  thousands  to  live  far  away  from 
the  smoke  and  noise  of  cities,  for  one- 
half  of  tiieir  time.  Domestic  life, 
which  in  no  true  sense  existed  in  old 
days,  will  be  the  result  of  this  separa- 
tion of  the  place  of  business  from  the 
proper  home  ;  and  happiness  will  be 
the  effect.  In  England,  there  is  the 
perfect  honesty  and  truthfulness  of 
purpose,  that  will  attain  its  ends  at 
fast  Mistake  there  of^en  is,  never  wilful 
mistake ;  and  with  all  their  faults,  we 
think  it  absolutely  impossible  that  the 
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vast  overbaUnoe  of  good  acoompaDy- 
iDg  the  daily  discussion  of  every 
question  in  the  newspapers^  must  not 
compel  everywhere  an  examination 
of  tnese  questions  of  health  of  body 
and  of  mind,  on  true  principles. 

Hunt  tells  us,  what  we  were  not 
prepared  for,  *'  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  street  in  the  city  of  London,  perhaps 
not  one*  from  some  part  of  which  the 
passenger  may  not  discover  a  tree." 
In  Cheapside,  it  was  supposed  to  be 
out  of  the   question.      *'  Yet,"  says 


our  author,  "  in  Cheapside,  is  an  ac- 
tual-visible, even  ostentatiously,  visible 
tree,  to  all  who  have  eyes  to  look 
about  them.  It  stands  at  the  oomer 
of  Wood-street,  and  occupies  the  space 
of  a  house." 

The  passage  reminded  us  of 
Wordsworth's  poem,  **  The  Reverie 
of  Poor  Susan,'  and  we  at  once  placed 
Wordsworth's  thrush  in  the  very  tree. 
We  will  print  the  poem,  as  it  remains 
in  oiur  memory  :^ 


"  At  the  comer  of  Wood-street,  when  daylight  appears* 
There's  a  thrush  that  sings  loud»  it  has  sung  for  three  years : 
Poor  Susan  has  past  by  the  spot,  and  has  heard, 
In  the  silence  of  morning,  the  song  of  the  bird. 


"  'Tis  a  note  of  enchantment ;  what  ails  her  ? 
A  mountain  ascending,  a  vision  of  trees; 


She  sees 


Bright  volumes  of  vapour  through  Lothbury  glide, 
And  a  river  flows  on  through  the  vale  of  Cheapside. 

'■  Green  pastures  she  views  in  the  midst  of  the  dale, 
Down.wbicb  she  so  often  has  tripped  with  her  pail ; 
And  a  single  small  cottage,  a  nest  like  a  dove's. 
The  one  only  dwelling  on  earth  which  she  loves. 

'  She  looks,  and  her  heart  is  in  heaven ;  but  they  fade, 
The  mist  and  the  river,  the  hill  and  the  shade : 
The  stream  will  not  flow,  and  the  hill  will  not  rise. 
And  the  colours  have  all  past  away  from  her  eyes." 


Alas  1  we  can  make  nothing  of  it. 
The  thrush  was  a  caged  thrush  which 
awaked  poor  Susan's  heart,  as  we 
learn,  from  accidentally  looking  at 
a  later  edition  of  the  poem,  where  the 
second  line  is  printed : — 

'*  Hang*  a  tfanuh  that  ifagi  lond,  it  hM  sung  ilor 
three  yean  {*' 

So  we  must  give  up  the  fancy  of 
making  Wordsworth's  thrush  a  visitor 
of  the  Wood-street  tree.  The  heart 
of  the  poor  servant  girl  from  the 
country,  wakened  by  the  note  of  the 
caged  bird  is,  perhaps,  better  for 
Wordsworth's  purposes  ;  but  the  al- 
teration of  the  passage,  which  disproves 
a  point  of  our  own,  can  scarcely  be  re- 
garded by  us  with  complacency,  and  we 
wish  Mr.  Wordsworth  would  cease 
mending  his  poems.  Mr.  Hunt  tells  us 
*♦  There  was  a  solitary  tree,  the  other 
day,  in  St.  Paul's  churchyard,  which 
has  now  got  a  multitude  of  young 
companions.  A  little  child  was  shown 
us,  a  few  years  back,  who  was  said 
never  to  have  beheld  a  tree,  but  that 
single  one  in  St.  Paul's  churchyard. 


Whenever  a  tree  was  mentioned^  the 
thought  it  was  that  and  no  other. 
She  had  no  conception  even  of  the  re- 
mote tree  in  Cheapeide.  This  ap- 
pears," adds  Mr.  Hunt,  '*  incredible ; 
but  there  would  seem  to  be  no  bounds 
either  to  imagination,  or  the  want  of 
it." 

Assume  the  fact  of  the  child  having 
seen  no  other  tree,  it  goes  far  in  the 
way  of  evidence  against  Mr.  Hunt's 
notion  of  trees  being  far  from  sin^alar 
objects  in  the  city  ;  but  however  this 
be,  if  the  one  tree  were  the  only  oae 
the  child  ever  saw,  we  do  not  iM  any 
surprise  at  her  thinking  it  was  meant 
when  a  tree  was  mentioned.  In  ikct 
we  think  it  nMist  have  been  so,  if  per- 
sons are  right  who  think  that  a  oiuld 
actually,  in  the  first  instance,  nu^tidoet, 
when  it  calls  the  aecond  man  it  notices 
''papa."  That  a  child  having  seen 
but  one  tree,  should  think  the  world 
contained  no  more  than  one,  is  no 
more  strange  than  that  the  sight  of 
Westminster  Abbey  or  the  Monu- 
ment should  never  suggest  to  her 
the   existence    of    similar    buildings. 
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We.  are  far  from  sure  that  in  the 
notion  of  a  tree  or  any  other  object 
of  thought  which  we  have  first  ob- 
tained by  means  of  the  eye» — extend  it  to 
however  many  individuals  you  please, 
or  vary  it  as  you  will  by  any  process  of 
abstraction  or  generalization^ — the 
first  individual  tree  or  other  object 
which  has  attracted  the  attention^  is 
not  a  part  of  any  after  conception. 

The  oitiaens  of  London  are  fond  of 
flowers.  In  the  heart  of  the  city. 
Hunt  calls  our  attention  to  the  names 
of  Vine-court,  Elm-court,  Ac.  •*  There 
is  a  little  garden  in  Watling-street ;  it 
lies  completely  open  to  the  eye,  being 
divided  from  the  footway  by  a  railing 
only."  Milton  and  Shakspere  lived  in 
what  were  called  garden-houses.  **  A 
tree  or  even  a  flower  put  in  the  win- 
dow in  the  street  of  a  great  city,  sheds 
a  harmony  through  the  busy  discord, 
and  appeals  to  those  first  sources  of 
emotion  which  are  associated  with  the 
remembrance  of  all  that  is  young  and 
innocent.  They  present  us  with  a 
portion  of  the  tranquillity  we  think  we 
are  labouring  for,  and  the  desire  of 
which  is  felt  as  an  earnest  that  we 
shall  realise  it  somewhere,  either  in 
this  world  or  the  next.  Above  all, 
they  render  us  more  cheerful  for  the 
performance  of  present  duties ;  and 
the  smallest  seed  of  this  kind,  dropt 
into  the  heart  of  man,  is  worth  more, 
and  may  terminate  in  better  fruits, 
than  anybody  but  a  great  poet  can 
tell  us." 

It  is  natural  that  Hunt,  a  poet, 
should  everywhere  and  in  everything 
refer  to  the  poets.  It  confirms  the 
truth  of  his  view,  that  everywhere 
through  the  scriptures  analogies  are 
suggested  between  the  spiritual  being 
of  man  and  the  growth  and  progress 
of  vegetable  life.  The  tenderest  and 
most  beautiful  illustrations  are  for 
ever  drawn  from  the  forest  and  the 
field ;  they  must  start  up  at  once  into 
every  reader's  mind,  and  they  have 
the  advantage  that  they  can  scarcely 
be  marred  by  individuals  connecting 
with  them  accidental  associations  cal- 
culated to  spoil  their  effect.  They 
remain  as  pure  symbols  as  they  were 
when  first  used  by  prophet  and  apostle, 
and  greater  than  apostle  or  prophet. 

Under  Mr.  Hunt's  guidance,  the 
traveller  through  London  streets  be- 
gins at  St.  Paurs.  It  is  probably  the 
oldest  ground  built  upon  in  London. 


There  is  some  reason  to  think  it  was 
a  burying-ground  of  the  ancient  Bri- 
tons, '  because  when  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  dug  for  a  foundation  for  his 
cathedral,  he  found  abundance  of  ivory 
pins,  and  wooden  ones,  apparently  of 
box,  which  are  supposed  to  have  fas- 
tened their  winding-sheets.  The  graves 
of  the  Saxuns  lay  above  them,  lined 
with  chalk-stones,  or  consisting  of 
stones  hollowed  out ;  and  in  the  same 
row  with  the  pins,  but  deeper  down, 
lay  Roman  lamps  and  lachrymatories. 
Sir  Christopher  dug  down  till  he 
came  to  sand  and  sea-shells,  and  Lon- 
don clay.  **So  that,"  says  our  au- 
thor, '*  the  single  history  of  St.  PauFs 
churchyard  carries  us  back  to  the 
remotest  periods  of  tradition,  and  we 
commence  our  book  in  the  proper 
style  of  the  old  chroniclers,  who  were 
not  content  unless  they  began  with 
the  history  of  the  world." 

Sir  Christopher's  operations,  going 
back  to  the  birth-day  of  creation,  dis- 
turbed not  a  little  of  the  antiquarian 
rubbish  with  which  the  imagination  of 
the  prosiest  of  all  mankind  had  en- 
cumbered the  spot.  A  temple  of 
Diana  had  been  fancied  as  an  edifice 
occupying,  in  remote  days,  the  site  of 
tlie  present  church.  The  temple-fan- 
ciers of  course  found  the  proofs  which 
they  were  predetermined  to  find.  Sa- 
crificial knives  and  vessels  were  found 
in  suspicious  proximity  with  rams' 
horns  and  boars' tusks;  and — something 
more  exquisite  still — in  digging  be- 
tween the  deanery  and  Blackfriars,  a 
brass  figure  of  the  goddess  was  found, 
and  the  old  tradition  was  given  by 
Woodward  a  life  of  some  fifty  or  sixty 
years  more.  Wren  thought  his  exami- 
nation of  the  ground  disproved  the 
pagan  tradition,  but  he  saw  some 
reasons  for  not  refusing  credit  to  what 
he  calls  authentic  testimony,  recording 
that  a  Christian  edifice  was  built  here, 
and  **  a  church  planted  by  the  apostles 
themselves." 

The  authentic  accounts,  however, 
of  St.  Paul's,  establish  that  a  Christian 
church  has  existed  on  the  spot  since 
the  conversion  of  England  by  St. 
Augustine.  The  first  structure  was 
of  wood,  and  was  burnt  down  and  re- 
newed more  than  once.  In  the  year 
1087,  a  stone  edifice  was  commenced, 
and  **  men  at  that  time  judged  it  would 
never  be  finished,"  so  vast  was  the 
design,    ''so    wonderful  was    it   for 
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length  and  for  breadth."  It  was  not 
finished  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years,  and  after  it  was  finished,  there 
were  from  time  to  time  cumbroas  addi- 
tions. At  length  the  great  fire  of 
London  swept  all  away,  and  gave 
space  and  opportunity  for  the  present 
building. 

We  have  not  room  for  Mr.  Hunt's 
description  of  the  old  edifice,  and  its 
successive  additions,  nor  could  we 
bope  to  render  any  description  of  it 
intelligible,  without  the  aid  of  pictorial 
illustrations.  Hunt  gives  us  a  spirited 
engraving  of  the  west  front  of  old  St. 
Paul's,  with  Inigo  Jones's  portico. 
Nothing  could  be  more  incongruous 
with  the  rest  of  the  building  than  this 
Corinthian  portico,  which,  singly  con- 
sidered ,  was  a  beautiful  composition. 
**  Fourteen  columns,  each  rising  to 
the  lofty  height  of  forty-six  feet,  were 
so  disposed,  that  eight,  with  two  pi- 
lasters placed  in  front,  and  three  iii 
each  flank,  formed  a  square  (oblong) 
peristyle,  and  supported  an  entabla- 
ture and  balustrade  which  was  crown- 
ed with  the  statues  of  kings,  who 
claimed  the  honour  of  the  fabric: * 

**  It  is  of  the  cathedral,  as  thus  reno- 
vated, that  Sir  John  Denham  speaks 
in  the  following  passage  of  his  *  Cooper's 

•*  * That  iacred  pile,  m  TMt,  fo  high, 

That  whether  it'i  a  part  of  earth  or  iky, 
Unoertatn  Menu,  and  may  be  thooght  a  proud 
Aspiring  mountain,  or  deaoendlng  cloud  i 
Paur«,  tiie  late  name  of  such  a  muae  whoae  flight 
Haa  braTely  reach'd  and  foar'd  abore  thy  height  i 
Kow  thalt  thou  atand,  though  tword,  or  time,  or 

ilzt, 
Or  zeal  more  fierce  than  they,  thy  fall  conipire, 
fleouie,  whilrt  thee,  the  beit  of  poet*,  lingv, 
froMTT'd  trim,  ruin  by  the  bert  of  kinga.* 

" '  The  best  of  poets'  is  his  brother 
courtier  Waller,  who  had  some  time 
before  writtea  his  verses  '  Upon  his 
Mi^estv's  repairing  of  St.  Paul's,'  in 
which  he  compares  King  Charles,  for 
his  regeneration  of  the  Cathedral,  to 
Amphion  and  other  '  antique  minstrels,' 
who  were  said  to  have  achieved  arohi* 
tectural  feats  by  the  power  of  music, 
and  who  he  says  :— 

*•  • Sure  were  Charlea-ltke  klnga, 

CItlee  their  lutea,  and  sub}ect«*  hearts  their  strings  i 
On  whidi  with  so  dirine  a  hand  they  strook. 
Consent  of  motion  ttom  their  breath  they  took.* 

**  Jones's  first  labour,  the  removal  of 
the  various  foreign  encumbrances  that 
had  io  long  oppressed  and  deformed 


the  venerable  edifice.  Waller  commemo- 
rates by  a  pair  of  references  to  St.  Paul's 
history,  not  unhappily  applied :  he  sajs 
the  whole  nation  bad  combined  with  hja 
majesty 

"" tofraoe 

The  Gentiles*  great  Apostle,  and  deteee 
Those  state-obscuring  sheds,  that  tike  a  e/kuim, 
Setm^d  to  eor^/hie  and  fetter  him  again  i 
Which  the  glad  Saint  thakes  ojfathiteo, 
A$  once  the  viper  ftvm  hie  sacred  hand,* 

*<  Denham's  prediction  did  no  credit 
to  the  prophetic  reputation  of  poetry. 
Of  the  fabric  which  was  to  be  unassail- 
able by  zeal  or  fire,  the  poet  himself 
lived  to  see  the  ruin,  begun  by  the  one, 
and  completed  by  the  other;  and  he 
himself,  curiously  enough,  a  short  time 
before  his  death,  was  engaged  as  the 
king's  surveyor-general  in  (nominally  at 
least)  presiding  over  the  erection  of  the 
new  cathedral — the  successor  of  the 
'  sacred  pile,'  of  which  he  had  thus  sung 
the  immortality."— pp.  34-36. 

The  incongruities  of  architecture, 
where  you  had  a  Coriothian  portico 
with  a  Gothic  pediment,  and  obelisks^ 
and  turrets,  was  ''  nothing  to  the  se- 
veral deformities"  within.      Old  St 
Paul's  was  from  the  first  '<a  den  of 
thieves."     To  go  round  the  wall  of 
the  churchyard,  was  felt  by  the  busy 
Londoners  to  be  too  great  a  circuit ; 
and,  even  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III., 
the  church  itself  be^me  a  thorough- 
fare.    Loiterers,  led  by  devotion  or 
love,  lingered  in  the  aisles,  or  round 
the  altars.     In  the  reign  of  Edward 
in.  the  king  complains  that  the  eat- 
ing-room of  the  canons  had  become 
"  the  office  and  workplace  of  artisans, 
and  the  resort  of  shameless  women." 
Kings  remonstrated,  and  bishopa  fiil« 
minated  mandates  and  excommunica- 
tions in  vain.     Parliaments  tried  their 
hand  with  not  much  better  success. 
From  an  Act  of  Philip  and  Mary  the 
church  appears  to  have  been  a  com- 
mon passage,  not  only  for  beer,  fried 
fish,  nesh,  &c.,  but  for  mules,  horses, 
and  other  beasts.    In  Elizabeth's  re^ 
idlers  and  drunkards  were  allowed  to 
sleep  on  the  benches  at  the  choir-door. 
Are  we  to  consider  the  uses  in  which 
great  portions  of  the  church  were  em- 
ployed as  encroachments  on  the  rights 
of  the  dignitaries,  in  whom  the  pro- 
perty was  vested,  or  were  they  parties 
to  the  kind  of  tenancy  in  which  it 
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seems  to  have  been  held  ^in  great 
Eliza's  golden  days  ?" 

Of  the  chantry  and  smaller  chapels, 
some  were  used  as  storehouses — one 
was  a  school,  another  was  a  glazier's 
shop,  and  the  author,  from  whom  we 
transcribe  the  last  fact,  says  that  the 
windows  were  always  broken.  Part 
of  the  vaults  beneath  the  church  were 
occupied  by  a  carpenter,  the  remain- 
der was  held  by  the  bishop,  the  dean, 
and  the  canons  ;  "  one  vault,  thought 
to  have  been  used  for  a  burial-place, 
was  converted  into  a  wine-cellar,  and 
a  way  had  been  cut  into  it  through  the 
walls  of  the  building  itself."  Houses 
were  built  against  the  walls,  one  was 
a  playhouse,  another  a  bakery,  with  a 
place  for  the  oven  excavated  in  the 
cathedral  wall. 

^  The  middle  of  St.  Paul's,"  we 
transcribe  from  Mr.  Hunt,  "  was  also 
the  Bond-street  of  the  period,*  and  re- 
mained so  until  the  time  of  the  Ck>m- 
monwealth.  The  loungers  were  called 
Paul's  walkers."  ''  The  walkers  in 
Paul's,"  says  Mr.  Malcolm,  ''during 
Elizabeth's  and  the  following  reigns, 
were  composed  of  a  motlev  assembly  of 
the  gay,  the  vain,  the  dissolute,  the 
idle,  the  knavish,  and  the  lewd."  In 
Ben  Johnson's  "  Every  Man  out  of  his 
Humour,"  we  find  that  advertisements 
were  posted  on  the  columns  in  the 
aisle,  and  Shakspeare  makes  Falstaff 
say  of  Bardolph,  "  I  bought  thee  in 
Paul's."  In  William  and  Mary's  time 
it  would  seem  that  treasonable  meet- 
ings were  held  here  by  the  Jacobites. 

Of  the  boy-bishop,  and  of  some  of 
the  old  pageants,  we  have  amusing  ac- 
counts,   taken    from    the    ordinary 


sources  of  information  on  such  sub- 
jects, but  very  pleasantly  and  conve- 
niently (brought  together.  The  for- 
tunes of  the  church,  and  the  varied 
scenes  enacted  through  the  great 
changes  of  religious  opmion,  are  then 
dwelt  on  till  we  come  to  the  days  of 
the  Commonwealth  :^ 

**  The  parliamentary  soldiers  annoyed 
the  inhaoitants  of  the  churchyard  by 
playing  at  nine-pins  at  unseasonable 
hours — a  stranee  misdemeanour  for 
that  *  church  militant.'  They  hastened, 
also,  the  destruction  of  the  cathedral. 
Some  scaffolding,  set  up  for  repairs, 
had  been  given  them  for  arrears  or  pay. 
They  dug  pits  in  the  bod  v  of  the  church 
to  saw  the  timber  in ;  and  they  removed 
the  scaffolding  with  so  little  caution,  that 
great  part  of  the  vaulting  fell  in,  and  lay 
a  heap  of  ruins.  The  east  end  only  and  a 

J»art  of  the  choir,  continued  to  be  used 
or  public  worship,  a  brick  wall  being 
raised  to  separate  this  portion  from  the 
rest  of  the  building,  and  the  congrega- 
tion entering  and  getting  out  through 
one  of  the  north  windows.  Another 
part  of  the  church  was  converted  into 
barracks  and  stables  for  the  dragoons. 
As  for  Inigo  Jones's  lofty  and  beautifVd 
Dortico,  it  was  turned  into  '  shops,'  says 
Maitland,  *for  milliners  and  others, 
with  rooms  over  them  for  the  conve- 
nience of  lodging;  at  the  erecting  of 
which  the  magnificent  columns  were 
piteonsly  mangled,  beinc  obliged  to 
make  way  for  the  end  of  neams,  which 
penetrated  their  centres.'  The  statues 
on  the  top  were  thrown  down,  and 
broken  to  pieces." — p.  62. 

The  fire  of  London  destroyed  the 
old  building.  But  let  us  listen  to 
Dry  den.  The  passage  is  one  of  the 
noblest  in  English  poetry :«. 


"  As  when  some  dire  usurper  heaven  provides 
To  scourge  his  country  with  a  lawless  sway ; 
His  birth,  perhaps,  some  petty  villafife  hides. 
And  sets  his  cradle  out  of  Fortune  s  way. 

"  Till  fully  ripe  his  swelling  fate  breaks  out, 
And  hurries  him  to  miehty  mbchiefs  on  ; 
His  prince  surprised  at  first,  no  ill  could  doubt. 
And  wants  the  power  to  meet  it  when  'tis  known. 

"  Such  was  the  rise  of  this  prodigious  fire, 

YThich  in  mean  buildings  first  obscurely  bred, 
From  thence  did  soon  to  open  streets  aspire, 
And  straight  to  palaces  and  temples  spread. 

"  The  diligence  of  trades  and  noiseful  gain. 
And  luxury,  more  late,  asleep  were  laid ; 
All  was  the  night's ;  and  in  her  silent  reign 
No  sound  the  rest  of  Nature  did  invade. 
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*'  In  this  deep  quiet,  from  what  source  unknown, 
These  seecu  of  fire  their  fatal  birth  disclose, 
And  first,  few  scattering  sparks  about  were  blown, 
Big  with  the  flames  that  to  our  ruin  rose. 

'*  "if  hen  in  some  close-pent  room  it  crept  along. 
And,  smouldering  as  it  went,  in  silence  fed  ; 
Till  the  infant  monster  with  devouring  strong 
Walked  boldly  upright  with  exalted  head. 

**  Now,  like  some  rich  or  mighty  murderer, 

Too  great  for  prison,  which  he  breaks  with  gold  ; 
Who  fresher  for  new  mischiefs  does  appear, 
And  dares  the  world  to  tax  him  with  the  old. 

So  scapes  the  insulting  fire  his  narrow  jail. 

And  makes  small  outlets  into  open  air ; 
There  the  fierce  winds  his  tender  force  assail. 

And  beat  him  downward  to  his  first  repidr. 
«  «  •  • 

*'  The  ghosts  of  traitors  from  the  bridge  descend. 
With  bold  fanatic  spectres  to  rejoice ; 
About  the  fire,  into  a  dance  they  bend, 
And  sing  their  Sabbath  notes  with  feeble  voice.* 

«  •  »  • 

**  The  fire,  meantime,  walks  in  a  broader  gross,! 
To  either  hand  his  wings  be  opens  wide : 
He  wades  the  streets,  and  straight  he  reaches  cross. 
And  plays  his  longing  flames  on  the  other  side. 

'<  At  first  they  warm,  then  scorch,  and  then  they  take ; 
Now  with  long  necks,  from  side  to  side  they  feed ; 
At  length,  grown  strong,  their  mother-fire  forsake. 
And  a  new  colony  of  names  suooeed. 


**  •        •        The  flames  went  forth  to  prey, 
On  pious  structures  by  our  fathers  reared ; 
By  which  to  heaven  they  did  afi^ect  their  way. 
Ere  faith  in  churchmen  without  works  was  heard. 

"  The  wanting  orphans  saw,  with  watery  eyes. 
Their  founder's  charity  in  dust  laid  low ; 
And  sent  to  God  their  ever-answered  cries, 
For  he  protects  the  poor,  who  made  them  so. 

**  Nor  could  thy  fabric  Paul's,  defend  thee  long, 

Though  thou  wert  sacred  to  thv  Maker's  praise — 
Though  made  immortal  by  a  poet  s  song, 
Ana  poets'  song^  the  Theban  walb  could  raise. 

*  "  This  most  beautiful  s^inza  requires  but  little  illustration.  London  bridge,  as 
early  as  Shakspeare's  time,  was  a  place  allotted  for  affixing  the  heads  of  persons 
executed  for  treason.     Thus,  Catesby  to  Hastings  : — . 

**  TlM  princM  both  nuko  hi^  aecoant  of  joq, — 
— ^For  th«y  aooouBi  hi*  head  upon  the  bridge.*" 

The  skulls  of  the  regicides  of  the  fifth  monarchy  insurgents,  of  Phillips,  Gibbs, 
Tongue,  and  other  fanatics,  executed  for  a  conspiracy  in  1662,  were  placed  on  the 
bridge  and  other  conspicuous  places  of  elevation  ;  that  of  the  famous  Hugh  Peters 
in  particular,  was  placed  on  the  bridge.  The  Sabbath  notes,  imputed  to  this  as- 
sembly of  fanatic  spectres,  are  the  infernal  hymns  chanted  at  the  Witch's  Sab- 
bath— a  meeting,  concerning  which  antiquity  told  and  believed  many  strange 
things." — Sir  Walter  Scott. 

We  more  than  doubt  whether  Dryden  was  thinking  at  all  of  the  Witches'  Sabbath. 
The  fanatics'  own  sabbaths  on  earth  were  much  more  likely  to  have  been  in  his 
thoughts. 

t  **  Gross,"  signifies  "  main  body,"  a  military  phrase  of  the  time. — Scott. 
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'*  The  darine  flames  peeped  in,  and  saw  from  far, 
The  awml  beauties  of  the  sacred  choir ; 
But  since  it  was  profaned  by  civil  war, 
Heaven  thought  it  fit  to  have  it  purged  by  fire.*' 


The  last  lines  of  our  quotation  are, 
perhaps,  inferior  to  the  rest,  and  some 
of  the  imagery  is  too  fanciful  to  fall 
in  well  with  so  high  a  strain ;  but  we 
have  no  doubt  that  the  more  the  pas- 
sage which  we  have  transcribed  is 
studied^  the  more  it  will  be  admired. 

Hunt  does  not  linger  long  at  St. 
Paul's.  We  hear  nothing  of  service 
or  sermons  ;  and  perhaps  they  would 
be  unsuitable  to  the  light  context  of 
his  book.  The  booksellers  of  the 
churchyard,  as  he  calls  them,  are 
more  to  his  taste  ;  and  we  have  some 
mention  of  Mr.  Johnson,  who  pub- 
lished Cowper's  works,  and  gave  din- 
ners to  Darwin,  Goodwin,  and  others, 
among  of  whom  Mr.  Hunt  incidentally 
mentions  Cowper.  The  poet  and  his 
bookseller  never  met ;  indeed  this  we 
learn  from  Hunt  himself.  Newberry's 
children's  books  are  praised  for  their 
gingerbread  covers,  gilt  with  gold  ; 
and  Mr.  Hunt  is  quite  right  in  think- 
ing that  the  covers  were  the  best  part 
oAhem.  The  fairy  tales  and  Arabian 
nights,  were  worth  all  Newberry's 
library,  including  Goody  Two  Shoes— 
which  it  is  the  foolish  fashion  to  im- 
pute to  Goldsmith — ten  thousand  times 
told. 

We  must  pass  rapidly  over  the 
storied  ground  of  Creed-lane,  Ave 
Maria-lane,  Paternoster-row,  A  men- 
corner,  &c. ;  only  borrowing  from 
Mr.  Hnnt»  the  t&Gt  or  fancy,  that 
**  close  to  Sermon-lane  is  Do-little- 
lane." 

Doctors'  Commons  and  domestic 
infidelities  next  follow  in  natural  as- 
sociation. The  repository  of  lost  wills 
and  testaments  remind  Mr.  Hunt  of 
Milton  and  the  squabbles  that  Warton 
disinterred  from  the  records  of  the 
Prerogative,  of  Shakespere,  and  his 
bequest  of  his  "second-best  bed"  to  his 
wife,  which  Malone  examined  with  such 
sad  seriousness,  and  Steevens  with 
such  malicious  pleasantry,  plainly  for 
the  purpose  of  vexing  Malone.  Hunt 
tells  us,  gravely,  "  that  the  question 
is  most  unexpectedly,  as  well  as  hap- 
pily cleared  up  by  Mr.  Charles  Knight, 
who  shows  that  the  bequest  was  to 
the  lady's  honour."  The  big  wigs  of 
the  prerogative  and  consistorial  courts. 


do  not  supply  our  lively  friend  with 
many  favourable  recollections  **  of  the 
practisers  in  the  civil  courts ;  we  can 
call  to  mind  nothing  more  worthy  than 
the  strange  name  of  one  of  them,  <  Sir 
Julius  Csesar,'  and  his  ruinous  vola- 
tility of  poor  Dr.  King.  The  doc- 
tor practised  too  much  with  the  bottle, 
which  hindered  him  from  adhering  long 
to  anything." 

"Behind  Little  Knight- Riders'-street, 
to  the  east  of  Doctors'  Commons,  is  the 
Heralds'  College.  A  gorgeous  idea  of 
colours  falls  on  the  mind  in  passing  it, 
as  from  a  cathedral  window, 

"  *  And  ihielded  Mutcheoni  bltuh    with   Uood  of 
qneeni  and  king*.' — Keat*, 

The  passenger,  if  he  is  a  reader  conver* 
sant  with  old  times,  thinks  of  bannered 
halls,  of  processions  of  chivalry,  and  of 
the  fields  of  Cressy  and  Poictiers,  with 
their  vizored  knights,  distinguished  by 
their  coats  and  crests  ;  for  a  coat  of 
anns  is  nothing  but  a  representation  of 
the  knight  himself,  from  whom  the 
bearer  is  descended.    The  shield  sup- 

Eoses  his  body  ;  there  is  the  helmet  for 
is  head,  with  the  crest  upon  it;  the 
flourish  in  his  mantle;  ana  he  stands 
upon  the  ground  of  his  motto,  or 
moral  pretension.  The  supporters,  if 
he  is  noble,  or  of  a  particular  class  of 
knighthood,  are  thought  to  be  the  pages 
that  waited  upon  him,  designated  by 
the  fantastic  dfresses  of  bear,  Hon,  &o. 
Hcc,  which  thev  sometimes  wore.  He- 
raldry is  full  of  colour  and  imagery,  and 
attracts  the  fanc^  like  a  *  book  of  pic- 
tures.' The  Kmgs-at-Arms  are  ro- 
mantic personages,  really  crowned,  and 
have  as  mystic  appellations  as  the  kings 
of  an  old  tale, — Garter,  Clarencieux, 
and  Norroy.  Norroy  is  King  of  the 
North,  ana  Clarencieux  (a  title  of  Nor- 
man origin)  of  the  South.  The  heralds, 
Lancaster,  Somerset,  &c.,  have  simpler 
names,  indicative  of  the  counties  over 
which  they  preside :  but  are  only  less 
gorgeously  oressed  than  the  kings,  in 
emblazonment  and  satin ;  and  then  there 
are  the  foar  pursuivants.  Rouge  Croix, 
Rouge  Dragon,  Portcullis,  and  Blue 
Mantle,  with  hues  as  lively,  and  appel- 
lations as  quaint,  as  the  attendants  on 
a  fairy  court.  For  gorgeousncss  of  at- 
tire, mysteriousness  of  origin,  and,  in 
fact,  for  similarity  of  origin  (a  knave 
being  a  squire\  a  knave  of  cards  is  not 
unlike  a  herald.    A  story  is  told  of  an 
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Irish  King  at  Arms,  who,  waiting  upon 
the  Bishop  of  Rillaloe  to  summon  him 
to  parliament,  and  betnr  dressed  as  the 
ceremony  required,  in  bis  heraldic  at- 
tire, so  mystified  the  bishop's  servant 
with  his  appearance,  that  not  knowing 
what  to  make  of  it,  and  carrying  off 
but  a  confused  notion  of  his  title,  he 
announced  him  thus :  *  My  lord,  here 
w  the  King  of  Trumps.'  "—pp.  82,  83. 

The  dangers  of  walking  the  streets 
in  London  is  the  subject  of  an  amusing 
poem,  by  Gay.  The  ubiquity  of  the 
police  in  our  days  and  nights  protect 
us  from  some  of  the  more  obvious 
dangers.^  Yet,  if  we  were  led  to  think 
of  what  men  escape,  it  will  be  in 
general  considered  that  the  plunder 
of  the  swell-mob,  or  the  assaults  of 
footpads,  are  the  most  serious  evils 
that  have  been  got  rid  of»  or  at  least 
greatly  diminished.  Not  at  all !  listen 
to  what  Leigh  Hunt  tells  yon  of  a 
century  ago,  and  rejoice  :— 

*•  How  impossible  it  would  now  be,  in 
a  neighbourhood  like  this,  for  such  nui- 
sances to  exist  as  a  fetid  public  ditch, 
and  scouts  of  degraded  clergymen  ask- 
ing people  to  *  walk  in  and  be  married  I' 
Tet  such  was  the  case  a  century  ago. 
At  the  bottom  of  Ludgate-hill  the  little 
river  Fleet  formerly  ran,  and  was  ren- 
dered navigable,  in  Fleet  market  is 
Seacoal-Iane,  so  called  from  the  barges 
that  landed  coal  there;  and  Turn- 
again-lane,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the 
unadvised  passenger  found  himself  com- 
pelled by  the  water  to  retrace  his  steps. 
The  water  gradually  got  cIogjEed  and 
foul;  and  the  channel  was  buut  over, 
and  made  a  street.  But  even  in  the 
time  we  speak  of,  this  had  not  been  en- 
tirely done.  The  ditch  was  open  from 
Fleet  market  to  the  river,  occupying 
the  site  of  the  modern  Bridge-street ; 
and  in  the  market,  before  the  door  of 
the  Fleet  prison,  men  plied  in  behalf  of 
a  clergyman,  literally  inviting  people  to 
walk  m  and  be  married.  Tney  per- 
formed the  ceremony  inside  the  prison, 
to  sailors  and  others,  for  what  they 
could  get.  It  was  the  most  squalid  of 
Gretnas,  bearding  the  decency  and 
common  sense  of  a  whole  metropolis. 
The  parties  retired  to  a  gin-shop  to 
treat  the  clergyman ;  and  there,  and  in 
similar  houses,  the  register  was  kept  of 
the  marriages.  Not  far  from  the  Fleet 
is  Newgate;  so  that  the  victims  had 
their  succession  of  nooses  prepared,  in 
case,  as  no  doubt  it  often  happened,  one 
tie  should  be  followed  by  the  others. 
Pennant  speaks  of  this  nuisance  from 
personal  knowledge  :— 


'* '  In  walking  along  the  streets  in  my 
youth,*  he  tells  us,  'on  the  side  next 
this  prison,  I  have  often  been  tempted 
by  the  question,  "  5tr,  will  you  be  pleased 
to  walk  in  and  be  married.^  Along  this 
most  lawless  space  was  frequoitly  hung 
up  the  sign  of  a  male  and  female  hand 
conioined,  with  Marriages  performed 
within,  written  beneath.  A  dirty  fellow 
invited  you  in.  The  parson  was  seen 
walking  before  his  shop — a  squalid,  pro- 
fligate figure,  clad  in  a  tattered  plaid 
night-gown,  with  a  fiery  face,  and  read? 
to  couple  you  for  a  dram  of  gin  or  roU 
of  tobacco.  Our  great  chancellor.  Lord 
Hardwicke,  put  these  demons  to  flight, 
and  saved  thousands  from  the  misery 
and  disgrace  which  would  be  entailed 
by  these  extemporary,  thoughtless 
unions.' 

"  This  extraordinary  disgrace  to  the 
city,  which  arose  most  likely  from  the 
permission  to  marry  prisoners,  and  one 
great  secret  of  which  was  the  advan- 
tage taken  of  it  by  wretched  women  to 
fet  rid  of  their  debts,  was  maintained 
y  a  collusion  between  the  warden  of 
the  Fleet  and  the  disreputable  clergy- 
men he  became  acquainted  with.  'To 
such  an  extent,'  says  Malcolm,  'were 
the  proceedings  carried,  that  twenty 
and  thirty  couple  were  joined  in  one 
day,  at  Irom  ten  to  twenty  shillings 
each ;'  and  *  between  the  19th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1704,  and  the  12th  of  February, 
1705,  2,954  marriages  were  celebrated 
(by  evidence),  besictee  others  known  to 
have  been  omitted.  To  these,  neither 
licence  nor  certificato  of  banns  were  re- 
quired, and  they  concealed,  by  private 
marks,  the  names  of  those  who  chose 
to  pay  them  for  it.'  The  neigbourhood 
at  length  complained ;  and  the  abuse 
was  put  an  end  to  by  the  Marriage  Act, 
to  which  it  gave  rise."— pp.  106,  107. 

But  we  are  in  Fleet-street.  It  is 
not  the  year  1848,  but  1679,  or  there- 
aboutSy  and  we,  the  English  peoplet 
are  in  a  perfect  fury  of  Protestantism. 
We  suspect  the  king,  not  witiiout 
reason  ;  we  fear  and  detest  the  duke, 
and  we  will  celebrate  the  birthday  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  whether  the  court 
likes  it  or  not ;  and  we  will  have  our 
old  pageants,  let  who  will  oppose. 

It  is  necessary  to  begin  our  descrip- 
tion at  an  eailier  stage  of  the  ceremo- 
nial than  that  with  which  Leigh  Rant 
commences^  and  we  find  it  desirable  to 
weave  our  account  of  the  matter  from 
two  narratives  drawn  up  by  members 
of  opposite  factionSy  woo  are,  how- 
ever, describing  the  procession  as 
enacted  in  two  different  years. 

The  bells  of  the  churches  began  to 
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ring  at  three  in  the  morning,  and  con- 
tinued through  the  daj.  In  the  even- 
ing the  procession  hegan»  setting  out 
from  Moregate  to  Aldgate,  thence 
through  Leiuienhall-street  by  the  Royal 
Exchange*  through  Cheapside»  and 
so  to  Temple-bar  in  the  following  or- 
der:— 

1.  Six  whifflers,  in  pioneer  caps  and 
red  waistcoats. 

2.  A  belhnan  ringings  and  singing 
**j  Remember  Justice  Godfrey.** 

3.  A  dead  body,  representing  God- 
freyy  in  a  decent  black  habit,  carried 
before  a  Jesuit,  in  black,  on  horseback, 
as  he  was  carried  by  the  assassins  to 
Primrose-hill. 

4.  Next  a  priest,  in  a  surplice,  with 
a  cope,  embroidered  with  dead  bones, 
skeletons,  and  skulls,  giving  pardons 
plentifully  to  such  as  should  murder 
Protestants. 

5.  Then  a  priest  alone,  in  black, 
with  a  great  silver  cross. 

6.  Five  Carmelites  in  white  and 
grey  habits. 

7.  Four  grey  friars. 

8.  Six  Jesuits  with  bloody  daggers. 

9.  A  concert  of  band  music. 

10.  Four  bishops,  in  purple  and 
lawn  sleeves,  with  a  golden  crozier  in 
their  breast,  and  crozier  stafi^  in  their 
hands. 

11.  Four  other  bishops,  inporUifi' 
calibus,  with  surplices,  and  rich  em- 
broidered copes,  and  golden  mitres  in 
their  hands. 

12.  Six  cardinals  in  scarlet  robes 
and  caps. 

13.  The  pope's  doctor  (t.  e.,  Wake- 
man,  the  queen*s  doctor),  with  Je- 
8uit*s  powder  in  one  hand,  and  an 
urinal  m  the  other. 

14.  Two  priests  in  surplices,  with 
golden  croziers. 

15.  The  pope,  in  a  lofty  chair  of 
state,  covered  with  scarlet,  arrayed  in 
a  scarlet  gown ;  boys,  with  an  incense- 
pot,  censing  his  holiness;  the  triple- 
crown,  St.  Peter's  keys,  &c.  At  his 
back  his  holiness*s  privy-councillor, 
the  devil,  playing  all  manner  of  tricks, 
and  suggesting  aJl  manner  of  schemes, 
seeking  to  induce  him  to  bum  the  city 
again,  and  holding  a  torch  for  the 
purpose. 

Numberless  flambeaux  accompanied 
theprocession. 

The  windows  and  balconies  were 
through  the  whole  line  of  march 
crowded  with  eager  witnesses  ;   the 


streets  were  thronged  with  multitudes 
innumerable,  and  continued  shouts 
and  screams  expressed  the  abhorrence 
with  which  papacy  was  regarded.  The 
slow  and  solemn  state  with  which  the 
figures  representing  pope,  cardinals, 
and  Jesuits  moved  on  to  their  destiny, 
formed  a  strange  contrast  with  the 
noisy  vociferations  of  the  audience. 
All  moved  onward  to  Temple-bar. 
When  that  part  of  the  city  was  rebuilt 
it  was  adorned  with  four  statues  of  Eng- 
lish princes— Elizabeth  and  James, 
Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.,  the  then 
king.  The  statue  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
was,  in  honour  of  the  day,  decorated 
with  a  gilded  laurel ;  in  her  hand  was 
a  golden  shield,  inscribed  with  the 
words,  **the  Protestant  religion  and 
Magna  Charta"  Roger  North,  who 
did  not  get  near  enough  to  read  the 
words  on  the  shield,  tells  us  that  her 
other  hand  rested  on  a  spear,  and  that 
lamps  were  placed  in  the  niches,  and 
on  the  wall,  that  people  might  have  a 
full  view  of  the  guardian  of  Protes- 
tantism. The  allegorised  thought  in- 
tended to  be  conveyed  by  this  decora- 
tion of  the  statue  seems  to  have  been 
that  of  the  goddess  Diana,  a  favourite 
symbol  of  all  Elizabeth's  perfections, 
receiving  an  acceptable  sacrifice.  North 
wished  to  see  as  much  of  the  fun  as 
he  could ;  but  he  was  of  the  court 
party,  and  what  he  saw  he  beheld 
with  any  thing  but  sympathising  eyes, 
and  his  ear-drums  were  actually  ready 
to  burst  with  the  noise  of  fireworks, 
that  seem  to  have  been  scarcely  no- 
ticed by  the  furious  zealot  from  whom 
we  have  abridged  our  account  of  the 
procession.  North  had  been  wander- 
ing about  through  the  early  part  of 
the  evening  to  see  what  he  could,  and 
at  last  posted  himself  in  the  window 
of  the  Green  Dragon  tavern  in  Fleet- 
street.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that 
party  ran  high ;  whig  and  tory  were 
words  of  more  meaning  than  in  our 
days,  and  sham-battles  were  carried 
on  between  them  by  squibs  from  the 
windows,  and  skirmishes  in  the  street. 
The  fever  of  frantic  loyalty  looked 
exceedingly  like  treason,  but  the  peo- 
ple would  have  it  that  the  king  was 
the  traitor.  Charles  sent  for  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Sheriffs,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  city. 
They  told  him  that  the  wisest  course 
was  to  let  the  amusement  go  on.  It 
was  suggested  that  the  kmg  shoold 
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send  regiments  into  the  citj.  This 
was  a  ticklish  thing  to  do^  and  Charles 
avoided  a  measore  of  douhtful  legality. 
He,  however,  had  a  strong  guard  on 
the  outside  of  Temple-har,  who  were 
not  removed  till  the  rout  was  all  over. 

Ahout  eight  at  night  the  procession 
hegan  to  pass  the  window  where 
North  was  posted.  Wave  after  wave 
swept  the  crowd  before  it>  as  way  was 
made  for  the  successive  pageants  ;  he 
however,  saw  little  but  the  agitation 
of  the  crowd  till  "the  pope**  appeared: 
He  had  «a  reasonable  attendance  of 
state,  but  his  premier  minister,  that 
shared  most  of  his  ear  was  t7  Signior 
diavolot  a  nimble  little  fellow  that  had 
a  strange  dexterity  in  climbing  and 
winding  about  the  chair  from  one  of 
thepope*s  ears  to  the  other.  ** 

The  procession  in  former  years  had 
closed  with  the  pope's  being  burned 
before  the  image  of  our  virgin  Diana, 
the  devil  playing  him  a  thousand  slip- 
pery tricks.  On  the  occasion  on  which 
North  assisted,  there  seems  to  have 
been  an  additional  victim.  A  pageant 
of  Jesuits,  and  ordinary  persons  in 
halters  followed  the  pope,  and  among 
them  was  one  with  what  Roger  calls  a 
stentorophontic  tube,  from  which  he 
bawled  out  most  infernally,  "  Abhor- 
rers,  abhorrers  I'**  and  then  came  a 
single  figure,  which  the  imagination 
of  the  spectators  interpreted  at  will ; 
some  called  it  the  king  of  France, 
some  the  Duke  of  York ;  Roger 
thought  it  might  be  his  nameeake, 
Roger  L'Estrange,  the  pamphleteer. 
"  It  was,**  he  says,  "  a  very  complai- 
sant  civil  gentleman,  like  Sir  Roger, 
that  was  doing  what  every  body 
pleased  to  have  him,  and  taking  all  in 
good  part,  went  on  his  way  to  the 
fire." 

North  saw  no  more,  but  at  Temple- 
bar  the  work  was  now  to  be  com- 
pleted. The  figures  were  planted  in 
a  semi-lone,  with  the  strong  light  of 
bonfires  and  torches  blazing  upon 
them ;  one  after  one  the  "  hierogly- 
phic monsters"  were  flung  into  the 
flames.  Justice  was  thus  done  to  the 
pope  and  his  advisers;  <<this  justice 
was  attended  by  a  prodigious  shout, 
that  might  be  beard  far  beyond  So- 
merset-house, and  'twas  believed  the 


echo,  by  continual  reverberations, 
reached  Scotland.*'  The  Duke,  after- 
wards James  II.,  against  whose  po- 
pery this  whole  hubbub  was  a  demon- 
stration, was  then  there. 

The  matter  ended  better  than  it  de- 
served, as  it  is  plain  that  a  little  good 
sense  on  the  part  of  the  city  authori- 
ties might  have  prevented  it  all ;  but 
the  ma^or  and  sherifls  were  weak  men, 
and  probably  felt  with  the  mob.  The 
next  year,  when  firmer  men  were  in 
the  government  of  the  city,  a  similar 
procession  was  meditated,  and  easily 
checked.  When  it  was  plain  that  the 
authorities  would  act  in  earnest  in 
preventing  this  dangerous  follv,  the 
planners  of  it  abandoned  the  oesign. 
The  sheriflfs  kept  the  peace  in  the  5ty 
through  the  night,  without  having  oc- 
casion to  call  on  the  party  of  horse 
who  were  posted,  as  on  former  oc- 
casions, on  the  other  side  of  the 
Bar.  In  the  course  of  their  ad- 
ventures that  night  the  sheriff  found 
what  North  calls  a  parcel  of  *«  equivo- 
cal  monsters,"  half  formed,  like  those 
fabled  of  the  mud  of  Nile.  Legs  and 
arms  lay  scattered  about,  heads  un- 
dressed, and  bodies  unheaded.  .  • 
These  mangled  beginnings  of  human 
resemblances  being  bawled  forth  into 
the  street  made  no  small  sport  among 
the  very  same  rabble  as  were  to  have 
been  diverted  with  them  in  more  per- 
fection.*' 

The  burning  of  the  pope  on  so  large 
a  scale  was  no  joke.  There  was  little 
disposition  to  repeat  it  afler  the  Rye- 
house  plot ;  but  these  are  topics  which 
we  must  not  discuss  in  connexion  with 
a  book  of  such  a  desultory  character 
as  that  before  us ;  and  we  wish  that 
our  author  had  not  been  tempted  to 
give  an  account  of  Lord  Russell's  trial 
and  execution.  It  is  not  saying  any 
thing  derogatory  of  Mr.  Hunt  to  say, 
that  he  has  wholly  misconceived  the 
reasoning  of  the  lawyers,  which  he 
undertakes  to  communicate  and  com- 
ment on,  when  he  discusses  the  rather 
thorny  law  of  treason.  That  acts 
which  do  not  in  themselves  constituto 
treason  were  allowed  to  be  proved  in 
evidence  of  it,  is  after  all  the  amount 
of  the  objection  to  the  evidence  re- 
ceived at  that  trial.     A  conspiracy  to 


•  **  *  Abhorrers*  were  addressers  on  the  side  of  the  court,  who  had  avowed  ab- 
horrence of  the  proceedings  of  the  whigs.  The  word  was  a  capital  one  to  »omnd 
ihrough  a  trumpet.** ^^Hwr, 
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levy  war  was  not  treason,  but  was  held 
by  the  court  to  be  evidence  of  imagi- 
ning the  king's  death,  which  was.  The 
inference  may  have  been  a  violent  one, 
but  we  think  Hunt  is  wrong — in  good 
company  no  doubt — in  thinking  any 
legal  principle  was  violated  in  the 
trial,  though  we  believe  there  is  a  le- 
gislative  declaration  to  that  effect  in 
the  act  of  parliament  reversing  the  at- 
tainder. We  feel,  however,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  read  the  earlier  cases 
and  not  perceive  that  by  the  king's 
death  was  meant  the  actual  death  of 
the  king,  and  not  the  destruction  of 
the  form  of  government,  into  which 
the  thought  had  been  unwarrantably 
strained ;  but  for  this  Lord  Russell's 
judges,  who  are  not  free  from  their 
own  share  of  guilt,  were  not  to  blame, 
for  the  thoughts  had  been  identified 
long  before  that  trial.  Leigh  Hunt's 
account,  however,  of  the  facts  of  the 
case  is  very  good.  That  designs 
against  the  person  of  the  king  were 
entertained  by  many  of  those  acting 
with  Lord  Russell — that  Lord  Russell 
himself  contemplated  his  imprison- 
ment, while  others  imagined  his  death 
.^is,  we  think,  subject  to  no  doubt 
whatever  |  but  the  extent  to  which 
their  respective  plans  were  communi- 
cated to  each  other  must,  in  all  proba- 
bility, notwithstanding  the  unexpected 
revelations  which  are  each  day  cor- 
recting our  notions  of  history,  remain 
for  ever  secret. 

A  feature  of  character  is  worth 
transcribing  from  Burnett.  Mr.  Hunt 
gives  the  passage  in  full.  It  was 
thought  the  king  would  have  yielded 
to  the  solicitations  for  Russell's  life, 
but  that  be  was  afraid  of  his  brother, 
the  Duke  of  York.  «'  The  duke.  Lord 
Rochester  told  me"  [these  are  Bur- 
nett's words],  **  sttffered  some  among 
them — he  was  one-^to  argue  the  point 
with  him,  but  the  king  could  not  bear 
the  discourse." 


The  burning  of  popes  of  pasteboard, 
and  the  execution  of  patriots,  are, 
when  a  century  or  two  have  passed, 
events  of  very  much  the  same  kind. 
Poor  humanity  is  in  its  nonage,  and 
all  this  and  more  must  have  been  gone 
through,  before  society,  in  any  true 
sense,  can  be  said  to  exist.  Let  ns 
hope  and  believe  that,  even  in  the 
cases  of  men  most  opposed  to  each 
other,  the  opposition  most  often  arises 
from  imperfect  views  of  partial  truths. 
In  all  the  greater  heresies,  the  student 
of  church  history  finds  that  some  ne- 
glected truth  has  been  forced  into 
notice  by  what  seems  intemperate  ar- 
dour to  those  from  whom  that  truth 
had  been  concealed.  To  no  man  of 
letters  in  our  day  Is  so  much  kindli- 
ness  due  as  to  Mr.  Hunt ;  for  never 
was  there  a  man  more  tolerant  of  all 
that  is  at  all  endurable  in  others,  or 
who  has  done  so  much  to  exhibit  jar- 
ring interests  in  the  light  of  some 
common  reconciling  truth. 

We  have  lingered  too  long  among 
the  subjects  suggested  by  Mr.  Hunt's 
book,  and  yet  we  have  left  a  hundred 
topics,  on  which  he  gives  a  opreat  deal 
of  pleasant  information,  wholly  un- 
touched. His  heart  is  among  the 
poets  and  in  the  playhouses.  Pepys' 
pleasant  gossiping  gives  him  more  than 
one  good  ohapter.  Gibber  gives  him 
a  vast  deal  about  the  actors  and  ac- 
tresses of  an  earlier  day ;  and  his  own 
recollections  bring  back  many  of  later 
date.  On  the  whole,  the  book  is  an 
agreeable,  chatty  book,  fit  for  a  long 
summer  day,  or  winter  night.  The 
topics  are,  as  we  have  intimated,  linked 
together  by  threads  of  association  per- 
haps too  slender.  Still  it  has,  in  all 
its  variety,  a  unity  of  its  own,  and  is 
everywhere  agreeable. 

Tne  volumes  would  be  improved, 
and  their  contents  rendered  more 
accessible,  by  a  page  or  two  of  index, 
which  might  be  easily  added. 
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Mrs.  Mubpht  was  searching  through 
one  of  her  drawers— the  old-fashioned 
mahogany  drawers  she  had  brought  to 
her  husband's  house  when  she  was 
married.  She  was  thinking  at  that 
very  moment  of  her  marriage,  and 
those  thoughts  were  woeful,  for  sorrow 
was  shadowed  in  her  face.  She  was 
searching  for  pieces  of  old  linen  to 
dress  the  ulcerated  leg  of  her  invalid 
husband.  At  that  instant  she  heard  his 
complaining  voice  from  the  fireside 
of  the  sittingroom,  which  adjoined 
the  bedroom — 

"  Come>  Betty — ^what  keeps  you,  I 
say — come." 

**  Betty — ^yes,  Betty — ^poor  Betty — 
if  she  had  only  died  long  ago,"  mutter- 
ed Mrs.  Murphy,  and  her  eyes  glared, 
and  her  face  became  white  for  a  mo- 
ment with  anger,  and  a  proud,  and 
even  lofty  expression,  such  as  Eliza- 
beth of  England  in  her  haughtiest 
mood,  when  domineering  most  over 
her  nobles  and  her  kingdom,  might 
have  assumed,  passed  over  Mrs.  Mur- 
phy's  countenance,  though  she  was  but 
the  wife  of  a  man  in  humble  rank,  and 
her  life  had  always  been  mingled 
with  the  concerns  and  the  people  of 
that  rank.  She  made  no  answer  to 
her  husband — she  had  not  found  the 
object  of  her  search — she  turned  over 
a  great  variety  of  things — she  examin- 
ed the  comers  and  sides  of  the  draw- 
ers— she  went  to  the  bottom  of  them — 
she  disarranged  the  folded  precision  of 
many  garments — she  dragged  to  light 
old  handkerchiefs  and  old  aprons, 
which  were  coeval  with  her  marriage, 
and  she  disturbed  the  repose  of  old 
baby-linen — ^the  baby-linen  of  her  first 
and  only  child,  Robert ;  her  face  soft- 
ened a  little,  but  only  a  little;  for 
combating  with  the  natural  mother's 
love,  there  had  lon^  been  powerful  an- 
tagonist passions  m  her  soul.  She 
pushed  the  baby- linen  carelessly  into 
its  comer,  and  continued  her  search, 
but  she  could  find  none  of  the  article 
in  question.  There  had  been  a  great 
demand  for  it  of  late ;  that  ulcerated 
limb  of  her  husband's  had  consumed 
her  whole  store  of  old  linen.  Still  she 
seardied  in  another  comer ;  in  a  parti- 
cular place  in  the  lowest  drawer   of 


all,  which  had  been  little  disturbed  for 
a  length  of  time,  she  found  a  parcel 
loosely  tied  together,  and  drawmg  it 
out,  proceeded  to  examine  the  con- 
tents. Alas!  these  were  only  pieces 
of  printed  calico — ^pieces  of  many  an  old 
dress  which  had  long  since  been  worn 
out,  and  consigned,  in  the  shape  of 
rags,  perhaps,  to  the  paper  manu&ctu- 
rer — there  was  not  one  fragment  of 
old  linen  in  the  bundle,  Mrs.  Mur- 
phy was  carelessly  tyins  the  fragments 
together  again,  when  she  espied  what 
seemed  an  old  letter.  She  took  it  up 
carelessly,  but  her  whole  frame  be- 
came agitated —it  was  a  well-remem- 
bered Imndwriting. 

Mrs.  Murphy  was,  to  a  casual  obser- 
ver, a  common- place  looking  woman  ; 
there  was  usually  a  cold  expression  on 
her  rather  hard  features ;  tnere  was  a 
cast  of  sorrow  and  pain  about  her 
eyes,  but  on  her  thin  and  pale  lips 
there  was  always  indication  of  bitter- 
ness which  told  that  though  she  had 
sorrowed  much,  she  had  not  sorrowed 
as  a  Christian  should.  Her  figure  was 
middle-sized,  and  neither  majestic  nor 
graceful ;  her  plain,  brown  stuff  gown, 
and  her  still  plainer  thick  muslin  cap» 
caused  her  to  seem  in  all  respects  an 
individual  in  whose  mind  there  had 
never  been  any  feelings  beyond  the 
common  order  of  emotions  which  live 
and  die  in  the  great  masses  of  tiie 
world. 

*'  I  thought  I  had  burned  them  all — 
every  one — ay,  many  a  day  ago,  I 
thought  it,"  she  whispered,  still  nold- 
ing  the  letter  in  her  hand.  The  de^>e8t 
sorrow  of  the  world  had  passed  through 
that  woman's  soul ;  a  hurricane  of 
passion  was  still  within  it,  yet  her  face 
was  only  something  paler  than  usual, 
and  her  lips  a  little  more  compressed. 

She  turned  the  letter  over,  and  r^ul 
a  few  words,  then  she  suddenly  crum- 
pled it  together,  and  tore  it  in  pieces. 

**  I'll  do  it — ^yes — m  tear  his  happi- 
ness to  pieces,  as  I  am  doing  this — ^no 
more  pity  for  her — no  more." 

She  was  gazing  out  of  the  small  win- 
dow of  the  apartment  close  to  which  a 
public  road  led.  Two  individuals  were 
passing  at  that  very  moment ;  one  was 
Mrs.  Murphy *8  son,  and  die  other  was 
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the  person  who,  thirty  years  before, 
had  written  the  letter  Mrs.  Murphy 
had  j  ust  torn.  She  looked  on  his  face, 
and  smiled  with  apparent  calmness. 

He  was  a  man  of  somewhat  respect- 
able appearance,  though  the  black  dress 
which  ne  wore  was  old  and  thread- 
bare, and  showed  evident  marks  of 
having  often  been  sorely  brushed. 
His  name  was  Henry  Allen,  and  ho 
was  the  master  of  a  school  in  a  ra- 
ther humble  line  in  the  neighbouring 
town  of  L .  His  face  was  inclin- 
ing to  ruddiness,  notwithstanding  his 
sedentary  occupation ;  and  unlike  the 
generality  of  schoolmasters,  his  coun- 
tenance was  good-humoured,  and  his 
brow  was  very  mild  and  benevolent ; 
the  afiections — ^the  domestic  affections 
—were  written  on  his  &ce,  and  ex- 
pressed in  every  tone  of  his  voice.  He 
was  almost  sixty  years  of  age;  but 
in  appearance  he  was  not  so  old. 
Little  did  this  mtti  think,  as  he  enter- 
ed Mrs.  Murphy's  house,  and  saluted 
her  with  his  usual  mild  but  cheerful 
manner,  that  thoughts  of  him,  of  his 
long  past,  long  forgotten  letters,  had 
raised  a  deadly  storm  of  passion  and 
race  in  her  breast. 

It  was  fully  more  than  thirty  years 
since,  in  hb  youthful  days  of  folly,  he 
had  paid  attentions — more  than  atten- 
tions, it  might  have  been — to  Mrs. 
Murphy,  then  a  young  girl.  They  had 
quarrelled,  perhaps  he  had  wilfully, 
even  rudely  (quarrelled;  but  then  it  was 
so  long  f^o,  It  lay  so  covered  with  the 
mists  of  time,  he  could  hardly  think  it 
had  really  been  now,  if  by  some  acci- 
dent it  came  to  his  mind  ;  but  he  rare- 
ly, if  ever,  did  think  of  it;  He  had 
boen  married  to  another  for  so  many 
years,  and  Mrs.  Murphy  having  been 
married  also,  and  as  thev  both  resided 
in  the  same  neighbournood,  he  had 
been  so  accustomed  to  see  her  with 
her  husband,  that  he  had  almost  come 
to  think  she  had  never  been  anything 
bat  Mrs.  Murphy.  Had  he  been 
questioned  on  tile  subject,  he  would 
Have  said  that  he  believed  Mrs.  Mur- 
phy retained  no  recollection  whatever 
of  the  period  of  their  early  flirtations ; 
for  neighbours  and  acquaintances,  as 
they  had  long  been,  she  never  was  in 
the  habit  of  making  the  slightest  re- 
ference to  the  past.  That  past  was  in 
his  estimation  now  like  some  state  of 
prior  existence,  none  of  the  influences 
of  which  could,  by  any  possibility, 
affect  his  present  condition.  Little 
VOL.  XXXIU — MO.  CXCII. 


did  he  think,  as  he  bid  a  cheerful  good- 
day  to  Mrs.  Murphy,  and  glanced  care- 
lessly on  her,  seeing  her  usual  homely, 
housewife  contour  of  face  and  figure, 
that  in  her  soul  she  was  the  young  girl 
of  her  early  days,  deep-passioned,  and 
agonised  with  the  bitterest  of  all 
earthly  disappointments,  and  that  she 
saw  in  him,  not  the  man  advanced  in 
years,  from  whom  the  sentiment  of 
young  romance  had  long  since  de- 
parted, but  the  Henry  Allen — ^young, 
handsome,  intellectual — who  had  call- 
ed into  existence  the  one  deep  love  of 
her  girl's  heart. 

He  might  have  seen  the  moment- 
ary glaring  of  unutterable  hatred  in 
her  muddy,  dark,  grey  eyes,  but  he 
never  dreamed  of  her  entertaining 
such  feelings  towards  him. 

The  schoolmaster  was  come  to  have 
some  conversation  regarding  matters 
connected  with  the  approaching  mar- 
riage of  his  daughter  Agnes  to  Kobert 
Murphy,  the  only  child  of  Mrs.  Mur- 
phy; tne  marriage  was  to  take  place 
on  the  ensuing  day. 

Mrs.  Murphy  received  the  school- 
master in  the  kitchen,  and  invited  him 
to  be  seated  there  as  usual;  it  was 
her  own  and  her  husband's  common 
sitting  apartanent.  Mrs.  Murphy's 
early  education  had  been  a  slisht  de- 
gree better  than  what  is  usuiuly  be- 
stowed on  the  daughters  of  farmers  of 
an  unpretending  class  in  L*eland ;  but 
when  she  married  John  Murphy,  who 
was  a  fanner  of  an  unpolished  order,  she 
gave  up  many  of  the  little  pretensions 
to  taste  in  which  she  had  indulged  in  her 
youth,  and  with  a  hardy  stoicism  fulfill- 
ed the  duties  of  a  lot,  in  which  there 
were  none  of  the  refinements  nor  the 
adornments  of  life. 

The  schoolmaster  seated  himself  be- 
side the  master  of  the  house— John 
Murphy,  master  of  the  house,  he  was 
callea,  but  the  name  only  appertained 
to  him.  He  was  an  old,  a  very  old 
man;  he  had  been  past  middle  age 
when  he  married ;  he  had  been  an  in- 
valid, and  confined  to  the  house  for 
years.  Mrs.  Murphy  had  managed 
the  farm,  and  still  continued  to  ma- 
nage it,  though,  ostensibly,  the  business 
was  conducted  by  the  son,  Robert. 
John  Murphy  was  reclining  in  an  old, 
broken,  unpolished  arm-chair;  his 
thin,  skinny  face  was  one  mass  of  deep 
furrows,  and  miserable  discontent  was 
in  every  glance  of  his  hollow  eyes,  and 
in  every  tone  of  his  cracked  voice. 
3c 
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"I  say,  Betty,  what  are  you  doing? 
—why  don't  yon  bring  the  rags  here 
to  dress  my  leg  ?**  he  said,  looking 
sourly  at  nis  wife,  after  having  ex- 
changed a  few  words  with  the  school- 
master. 

•*Be  quiet,  and  have  some  patience, 
will  you?"  answered  Mrs.  Murphy, 
bestowing  a  glance  of  such  bitterness 
on  her  shrivelled  husband,  that  the 
schoolmaster  could  not  help  trembling 
for  the  happiness  of  his  daughter,  who 
was  so  soon  to  take  up  her  residence 
in  the  house  with  a  woman  who  dis- 
played such  palpable  ill-temper. 

**  Ay,  be  quiet — ^be  quiet;  its  easy 
for  them  to  be  quiet  that's  not  suffcrin' 
—that's  not  sufferin'  the  long  years 
that  I've  been  here,  and  not  able  to 
go  out  and  see  the  fields  that  I've  so 
often  ploughed  and  sowed,  and  the 
blessed  corn  that  God  sends  us.  Is 
the  com  gettin'  strong  now,  Robert  ? 
I  don't  see  the  field  out  of  that  win- 
dow since  the  leaves  come  on  the  trees 
—if  it  was  God's  will  that  I'd  only  get 
out  as  I  used  to  do  ;*'  the  old  man's 
voice  soft^ened  into  a  sad  resignation 
as  he  said  the  last  words. 

The  schoolmaster  spoke  soothingly 
to  the  sick  old  man,  and  strove  to  en- 
courage him  by  hopeful  words,  telling 
him  what  a  good  nurse  his  future 
daughter  Agnes  was ;  how  attentive 
she  was  in  her  own  family  when  sick- 
ness came,  and  how  he  and  the  young 
brothers  of  A^nes  would  miss  her. 
The  old  man  listened,  and  seemed 
pleased. 

*'Ay — ^well — maybe  she  will  have 
the  kind  hand  about  me,  the  creature. 
I've  thought  sometimes,  when  I  was 
lying  here,  and  me  hoarse  with  calling 
somebody,  if  it  was  only  to  get  me  a 
drink  of  water,  that  if  I  had  a  daugh- 
ter, she  wouldn't  be  cross  with  the 
poor,  old,  sick  father." 

As  he  spoke,  a  gleaming  of  hope 
came  beautifullv  over  the  miserable 
wrinkles  of  his  mce,  and  smiles  played 
around  the  comers  of  his  withered  Lps. 

**  Well,  if  she  does  be  the  kind  dar- 
lin*  I  hear  you  say,  it  'ill  be  good  of 
Providence  to  send  her  here  to  take 
care  of  the  old  man.  Robert  there 
attends  me  kindly  enough  sometimes ; 
but  a  daughter — ay,  a  daughter,  it 
stands  to  reason,  should  know  best 
how  to  take  care  of  a  sick  old  man ;" 
he  glanced  to  his  son  as  he  spoke,  as 
if  wishing  to  hear  his  sentiments  con- 
cerning Uic  coming  daughter-in-law. 


*'  Agnes  will  be  kind,  very  kind  to 
you,  father — Agnes  has  a  kind  heart," 
Robert  Murphy  said.  He  was  a 
young  man  of  pleasing  appearance, 
with  an  air  something  above  his  con- 
dition ;  his  figure  was  rather  under 
the  middle  size,  but  well  formed ;  his 
face  was  handsome,  though  a  little  ef- 
feminate and  unexpressive ;  an  air  of 
extreme  self-satisfaction  was  visible  in 
his  soft  blue  eyes ;  his  whole  counte- 
nance shewed  that  he  had  never  in 
his  existence  either  thought  or  felt 
deeply.  At  times  he  exhibited  indi- 
cations of  stronger  passions ;  but  his 
course  of  life  had  been  smooth  and 
monotonous,  and  if  any  powerful  ener- 
gies were  within  him,  they  still  re- 
mained slumbering  in  the  depths  of 
his  soul.  He  believed  that  he  loved 
his  bride  elect;  he  had  certainly 
never  loved  anything  else  excepting 
himself  so  well ;  she  had  flattere<l  his 
ruling  passion — ^vanity — ^by  accepting 
of  him  in  preference  to  some  other 
suitors,  as  elegible  as  himself;  there- 
fore, he  fancied  he  loved  her  ;  he  was 
not  in  the  habit  of  examining  deeply 
his  own  feelings — and  so  rested  sa- 
tisfied. 

**  There  are  a  few  things  I  would 
like  to  mention,"  said  the  schoolmas- 
ter looking  around  the  kitchen,  and 
gazing  into  an  open  door  which  led  to 
a  sitting  room.  "You  know  my 
Agnes  is  a  girl  of  taste — she  likes  to 
see  things  so  nice  and  neat — she  has 
made  our  little  parlour  at  home  so 
pretty,  and  all  at  but  a  trifling  ex- 
pense." 

Mrs.  Murphy  sneered  audibly  at 
this.  The  old  man  moved  restlessly 
on  his  chair,  and  his  eyes,  with  a  dis- 
satisfied, and  at  the  same  time  enquir- 
ing look,  turned  towards  his  wiie,  as 
if  to  discover  her  sentiments  on  this 
point. 

**  You  have  no  notion,"  continued 
the  schoolmaster,  "  how  saving  Agnes 
is  on  all  points,  though  she  h^  such  a 
taste  for  seeing  things  nice  about  her 
—why  I  am  sure  she  saved  the  price 
of  a  bit  of  carpet,  and  the  chintz  win- 
dow-curtains that  I  bought  for  our 
little  parlour ;  yes,  she  saved  it  out  of 
her  own  dress,  every  farthing  of  it,  I 
do  think." 

**  Carpets  and  window-curtains ! — 
humph,  indeed,"  reiterated  Mrs. 
Murphv. 

"  Why  it  doesn't  cost  much,  indeed,*' 
said  the  schoolmaster  beseechingly* - 
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**  and  your  parlour  there>  when  you 
get  a  piece  of  carpet  on  it,  and  wnen 
A^es  brings  her  little  baskets,  and 
things  are  put  all  to  rights — ^why 
you'll  be  delighted ;  yourselves  will 
nave  the  comfort  of  it  all — and  this 
kitchen,  when  Robert  gets  flags  for  it 
(he  looked  down  at  the  earthen  floor, 
which  was  worn  into  holes  and  damp 
in  some  places)  ;  and  when  some  new 
glass  is  put  in  the  window  there,  it 
will  be  so  clean  and,  cheerful,  with 
Agnes  to  see  that  it's  all  kept  right, 
that  you'll  not  rue  any  little  money 
you  may  spend  on  it,  believe  me." 

**  I  have  lived  here  many  a  year 
without  carpets  and  window-curtains, 
ay,  aiid  without  flags  on  the  kitchen 
— what's  good  enough  for  me  won't  do 
for  her,  I  suppose,"  said  Mrs.  Murphy, 
in  a  sharp,  bitter  voice. 

**  Ay,  it's  true ;  it  done  for  Betty — 
my  Betty,  as  it  is — and  why  shouldn't 
it  do  for  Robert's  wife  too?"  cried  the 
old  man,  gruflly. 

**  To  be  sure  she's  to  bring  such  a 
great  fortune  with  her,  that  she'll 
buy  new  furniture  out  and  out,"  sneer- 
ed Mr».  Murphy,  with  a  malicious 
smile  on  her  thin  Ups. 

The  father  of  Agnes  reddened  with 
anger. 

"  I  am  sorry  my  daughter  is  to  enter 
your  house,"  he  cried,  passionately  ; 
**  my  daughter,  who  is  one  of  the  best 
treasures  of  heaven  in  herself — my 
daughter  to  be  twitted  by  you,  because 
she  does  not  bring  a  large  fortune.  I 
have  saved  a  moderate  fortune  for  her, 
as  much  as  girls  of  her  rank  usually 
have — as  much  as  your  son,  Mrs. 
Murphy,  is  entitled  to,  let  me  tell 
you  ;  but  if  he — if  you,  Robert,  have 
such  sentiments  regarding  my  daugh- 
ter's fortune,  as  your  mother  ex- 
presses, my  daughter  shall  never  enter 
this  house — it  is  not  yet  too  late  to 
break  off " 

He  was  interrupted  by  Robert  who, 
with  every  appearance  of  sincerity,  and 
with  real  sincerity  at  the  moment, 
made  protestations  that  he  never 
dreamed  of  being  discontented,  be- 
cause that  his  Agnes  had  not  more 
fortune. 

The  schoolmaster  was  a  little  paci- 
fied*; but  he  sighed  deeply,  and  seemed 
very  sorrowful.  *'  Poor  Agnes — the 
good  daughter — the  delight  of  ray 
eyes  ;  to  hear  them  talking  about  her 
fortune — her,  with  all  the  riches  of 
<Toodness  and  kindliness  in  her — the 


riches  that  gold  and  silver  can  never 
bring  to  many  a  wealthy  man ;  it's 
heart-breaking  to  hear  it."  He  spoke 
slowly  and  dreamily,  as  if  in  a  sad 
reverie  on  the  future  fate  to  which  his 
daughter  might  be  subjected. 

"  You  love  her,  I  see — you're  very 
fond  of  Agnes,"  said  Mrs.  Murphy. 

«*  Love  herl  ay,  love  her,  indeed — 
nobody  knows  how  I  love  her.  God 
knows  I've  been  troubled  sometimes 
thinking  that  good  wouldn't  happen 
her,  because  I  love  her  too  well — the 
darling  girl,  she's  so  like  her  mother." 

**  She  is,"  replied  Mrs.  Murphy — 
**  she  is  like  her  mother ;"  and  a  look 
of  bitterness,  mingled  with  triumph, 
passed  over  her  face. 

"  Her  good,  beautiful  mother,  who 
died  and  left  me  so  soon,"  continued 
the  schoolmaster.  **  Agnes  doesn't 
speak,  or  smile,  or  walk,  or  turn  round, 
but  I  think  I  see  her  mother  before 
me.  Don't  you  see  it,  I^Irs.  Murphy  ? 
You  remember  her  mother ;  isn't  the 
likeness  great  ?" 

Little  did  the  schoolmaster  dream 
of  the  old,  but  unhealed  and  canker- 
ing wounds  he  was  probing  as  he 
spoke. 

"  I  remember  it  well ;  I  remember 
her  very  well."  Mrs.  Murphy  turned 
her  face  towards  the  winaow  as  she 
spoke ;  but  neither  her  voice  nor 
countenance  betrayed  any  emotion. 

*'  It  was  'not  the  wish  of  my  poor 
Agnes  that  I  should  talk  to  you  about 
these  little  matters  I  have  mentioned. 
She  begged  me  not  to  speak  on  the 
subject,  the  dear  girl ;  for  it's  no  am- 
bition to  be  finer  than  her  neighbours, 
or  the  like  of  that,  makes  her  wish  to 
have  things  tasty.  She  told  me  she 
could  live  with  Robert  in  the  worst 
cabin  in  Ireland,  and  think  it  no  hard- 
ship ;  though,  to  be  sure,  if  her  cir- 
cumstances allowed  it,  she  would  like 
to  have  a  nice  clean  house,  to  make 
her  husband  comfortable,  and  content 
with  his  home." 

Shortly  aftewards  the  father  of 
Agnes  took  his  leave,  carrying  a  mes- 
sage from  Robert,  to  the  effect  that  he 
would  spend  the  evening  with  his  bride 
elect. 

**  Do  not  be  late  of  returning  home 
this  evening,  Robert,"  Mrs.  Murphy 
said  to  her  son,  when  the  schoolmaster 
had  gone ;  '*  I  want  to  have  some  very 
particular  conversation  with  you." 
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Agnes  sat  in  her  father*s  little  par- 
loar>  which  she  was  so  shortly  to  leave 
for  her  new  home — or  rather^  which 
she  calculated  on  leaving.  A  female 
rousin  was  with  her,  and  they  were 
Ljth  bosily  engaged  in  finisning  a 
dress.  It  was  not  the  white  muslin 
bridal  dress,  with  its  white  ribbons — 
that  was  finished  already;   it  was  a 

Erinted  calico  dress,  for  every-day 
ousehold  wear. 

The  smile  and  the  blush  of  the  young 
bride  showed  beyond  all  doubt  that 
she  was  one  of  the  happy.  She  had 
lai^e,  bright,  affectionate,  brown  eyes, 
with  a  smooth  and  pink-tinted  com- 
pleiuon,  and  soft  brown  hair ;  her  face 
and  figure  were  altogether  very  pleasing 
and  graceful.  As  she  sat  and  sewed 
industriously,  she  looked  round  the 
little  parlour,  with  a  half  sigh  now  and 
again,  that  she  was  so  soon  to  leave  it. 

It  was  an  humble  room,  when  com- 
pared with  fine  apartments ;  neverthe- 
less, it  was  most  cheering  and  com- 
fortable, and  there  was  taste  displayed 
in  its  decorations.  It  was  well  lighted 
with  two  windows  to  the  south ;  the 
window  panes  were  strikingly  bright 
and  unfractured  for  an  Irish  cottage. 
The  walls  of  the  little  parlour  were 
painted  of  a  light  gold-coloured  green ; 
the  chintz  window-curtains  were  white 
and  green,  with  scattered  rose-coloured 
flowers ;  the  carpet  was  of  green,  scar- 
let, and  white.  There  was  a  small  ma- 
hogany centre-table,  which  had  been 
kept  most  carefully  polished ;  it  was, 
indeed,  a  perfect  nurror  in  its  wa^, 
that  little  table,  for  it  reflected  dis- 
tinctly the  glass  filled  with  beautiful 
red  and  white  roses,  which  stood  on 
it.  There  was  a  canary  in  a  handsome 
green  wire-cage ;  a  happy,  healthy  ca- 
nary it  was,  with  remarkably  beautiful 
plumage,  and  a  particularly  pleasing 
note.  There  were  pots  of  flowering 
plants  in  the  window-seats,  covered 
with  a  profusion  of  green  leaves  and 
many-tmted  blossoms.  It  was  in  every 
respect  a  neat  and  pretty  room,  and 
showed  that  Agnes  was  gifted  with 
tastes  too  rarely,  alas  1  to  dq  met  with 
in  her  rank  in  Ireland. 

The  bright  tint  on  the  cheek  of 
Agnes,  and  the  glow  in  her  happy 
eyes,  showed  that  she  and  her  cousin 
wei«  talking  of  Robert  Murphy. 

**  He  is  so  kind  to  his  mother — so 
attentive  to  her  slightest  wish,"  said 
Agnes. 

'*  She  has  very  great  influence  over 


him,  I  believe,"  said  the  cousin,  who 
was  a  thin,  pale-faced,  reflective,  and 
wise  girl,  or  woman,  considerably  past 
the  flush  of  the  bright  blood  and  bright 
hopes  of  youth,  but  vet  with  nothing 
of  the  Hi-nature  so  nilsely  attributed 
to  old  maids  in  general. 

**  Very  great  influence,"  reiterated 
Agnes,  gently ;  "  but  that  is  not 
wrong,  surely.  It  is  right  that  a  mother 
should  have  influence  over  her  son." 

She  looked  earnestly  and  anxiously 
in  her  cousin's  face  ;  she  was  eager  to 
hear  some  explanation  of  the  doubtful 
word,  or  rather  doubtful  manner  of 
her  cousin,  for  she  fully  appreciated 
her  wisdom  and  penetration  of  cha- 
racter. 

**  It  is  perfectly  right  that  a  mother 
should  influence  her  son,  provided  that 
influence  is  for  good,"  answered  the 
cousin. 

*'  But  you  do  not  surely  think  that 
Robert  could  be  influenced  to  do  any. 
thing  evil,  even  by  his  mother  ?" 

The  young  bride  laid  down  her  work 
as  she  spoke,  and  a  shade  of  uneaai> 
ness  passed  over  her  usually  placid 
face. 

The  cousin  looked  pitifully  and 
fondly  on  her.  The  cousin  had  heard 
much  of  the  manner  in  which  Mrs. 
Murphy  had  influenced  her  son,  even 
to  the  extent  of  treating  his  father 
sometimes  with  neglect,  ifnot  unkind- 
ness ;  but  the  cousin's  heart  was  too 
full  of  kindness  to  wound  the  happy 
young  bride,  by  detailing  the  reports 
which  were  in  circulation. 

"  I  am  convinced  that  when  you  are 
married  to  Robert,  there  will  be  no 
bad  influences  exerted  over  him  which 
you  will  not  be  able  to  counteract," 
she  said. 

Agnes  seemed  to  wish  for  some  fur- 
ther information,  but  at  that  moment 
her  twoyoung  brothers  came  into  the 
room.  Henry,  the  elder,  was  nineteen ; 
he  looked  grave  and  thoughtful,  and 
radier  sorrowful,  on  the  occasion  of 
losing  his  sister,  whom  he  most  fondly 
loved.  But  Greorge,  the  youi^est,  a 
boy  of  thirteen,  was  all  animation 
and  mirth  at  the  idea  of  a  wedding 
taking  place  in  the  house. 

•*  And  this  poor  canary  will  go,  too," 
said  Henry,  in  a  sorrowful  tone,  look- 
ing up  at  the  bright  bird,  which  was 
singing  gaily  at  the  moment. 

*'  Ye»y**  answered  the  bride ;  **  Ro- 
bert wishes  me  to  take  it  with  me.  He 
says  he  will  put  the  cage  up  in  the  most 
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cheerful  place  in  his  parlour  •  and,  in- 
deed, it  will  enliven  tne  room  so  much, 
you  know.  You  can  make  another 
cage,  Henry ;  and  it  will  be  easy  for 
you  to  get  another  canary.  I  am  very 
fond  of  poor  ca'rey,  up  there ;  he  is  a 
little  iricnd  to  me ;  I  would  miss  him 
sadly  if  I  did  not  see  him  every  day, 
or  every  hour,  rather." 

**  And  the  flower-pots,"  cried 
Greorge,  "you  will  carry  them  off 
with  you,  too  ?" 

<'  Oh  1 1  shall  leave  you  at  least  the 
half  of  them ;  and  I  hope  you  will 
become  a  better  guardian  than  you 
have  been,  George ;  you  recollect  the 
poor  fuchsia  you  took  charge  of." 

**  I  don't  care  for  flowers  j  I  like 
Ashing  and  shooting  better  than 
flowers ;  but  1*11  have  some  fun  at  your 
wedding  to-morrow." 

'*  I  shall  take  that  geranium  that 
was  so  nearly  dead  a  while  ago ;  see 
how  fresh  it  looks  now.  I  have  watched 
every  leaf  of  it  opening  out  in  renewed 
health ;  I  would  not  like  to  part  with 
that  flower,  do  you  know.  You  may 
laugh  at  me  now ;  but,  indeed,  I 
could  not  help  thinking,  many  a  time, 
as  I  put  fresh  clay  Sooxxt  its  sickly 
roots,  and  watered  it,  and  attended  to 
It,  and  watched  over  it,  that  it  had 
some  kind  of  feeling  in  it — that  it  knew 
I  was  its  friend,  and  looked  fresher 
every  time  I  came  near  it." 

The  young  bride  paused  in  her  sew- 
ing for  a  moment,  and  looked  with 
enthusiastic  fondness  on  the  geranium. 

The  younj^er  brother  laughed  mer- 
rily, and  said,  that  the  plant  in  the 
flower-pot  would,  he  doubted  not,  if  it 
continued  to  flourish,  soon  be  able  to 
speak,  and  hold  a  conversation  with 
Agnes.  The  elder]  brother  sighed, 
saying— 

*•  The  flowers  will  miss  you,  Agnes 
— ^we  shall  all  miss  you  heavily." 

At  that  moment,  Robert  Murphy 
entered.  One  by  one  the  brothers  and 
<H>usin  left  the  room,  and  Robert  and 
Agnes  were  left  to  hold  by  themselves 
that  conversation  of  love  which  is  so 
delightful  to  the  parties  concerned, 
but  so  uninteresting  generally  to  all 
the  world  besides.  * 


**  He's  so  lon^  of  coming,"  muttered 
Mrs.  Murphy,  looking  out  of  the  door, 
and  gazing  on  the  road  by  which 
her  son  was  to  come ;  "  he  soon  for- 


gets me  when  he*s  with  her ;  her  mo- 
ther had  the  same  arts — just  the  same. 
Well,  it's  no  matter ;  it  will  all  turn 
round  on  them  yet." 

Her  face  wore  its  usual  cold  calm- 
ness, and  bitterness  of  look.  None 
of  the  restlessness  of  some  anxioiu ly- 
debated  design  was  visible  on  her  7ea- 
tures.  The  impress  of  a  fixed  and  evil 
purpose  was  on  her  brow.  It  seemed 
years  since  any  strugglings  between 
the  two  governing  spirits  of  our  world 
— ^^ood  and  evil — ^had  been  depicted 
on  ner  hard  countenance. 

She  stood,  and  gazed  up  on  the  sky. 
It  was  the  beautiful  sky  of  a  summer 
moonlight  night ;  from  the  bright 
heavens  there  seemed  to  come,  as 
if  palpably,  iJiose  holy  influences  of 
auiet  and  peace  which  a  night-sky 
shadows  forth  so  much  more  strongly 
than  the  light  of  day.  But  no  li^ht 
of  peace  and  happiness  could  be  kin- 
dled in  the  dark,  evil  eyes  of  Mrs. 
Murphy,  by  gazing  on  the  fair  and 
holy  expanse  to  which  her  head  was 
raised.  Doubtless  she  felt  that  there 
was  condemnation  of  her  mind  and 
purposes  in  that  sky ;  for  she  closed  the 
door,  and  went  and  seated  herself  by 
her  kitchen  fire.  All  was  solitary 
around.  Her  husband  was  in  bed  some 
time.  Robert's  dog  had  gone  with  its 
master,  and  remained  with  him ;  the 
cat  was  out  on  her  nocturnal  expedi- 
tions— ^no  sound,  except  a  feeble  chirp- 
ing of  crickets,  was  heard.  A  few  turf, 
burned  down  to  almost  the  last  re- 
mains, glimmered  on  the  hearth,  and 
cast  a  dull,  dim  light  through  the  kit- 
chen ;  its  usually  squalid  and  comfort- 
less aspect  was  more  discernible  by 
the  dull  light  than  even  in  the  sun- 
shine of  day. 

Mrs.  Murphy  crossed  her  arms  on 
her  breast,  and  sat  gazing  into  the 
ashes.  She  sat  in  the  same  immoveable 
position  for  a  length  of  time.  She  did 
not  seem  drowsy,  nor  in  any  way  in- 
clined to  sleep.  The  demon  of  evil  is 
ever  sleepless ;  and,  therefore,  she 
dreamed  not  of  slumber.  Three  or 
four  times  she  turned  to  the  door,  fan-  " 
eying  she  heard  the  footsteps  of  her 
son,  and  then,  with  a  slight  and  mo- 
mentary gesture  of  impatience,  she 
would  fold  her  arms  again,  and  con- 
tinue her  gaze  on  the  ashes  oi  the 
dying  fire. 

At  length,  when  midnight  had 
come,  a  light,  brisk  step  was  neard  at 
the  door,  and  Robert  entered. 
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He  approached  his  mother  with  a 
cheerful  and  happy-  face. 

"  Well,  mother — sitting  up,  I  see ; 
but  what  have  you  got  to  say  to  me  ? 
You  told  me  it  was  something  particu- 
lar. It's  a  dull,  dark  place  you  have 
got  of  it  here.*'  He  drew  a  stool  to  his 
mother's  side  and  sat  down.  **  It's 
dark  and  dismal,  to  be  sure ;  it  won't 
be  so  when  Agnes  comes." 

"It's  not  so  dark  and  dismal  as  my 
hearty"  said  his  mother,  with  a  deep 
sigh. 

"  Your  heart— vour  heart  dark  and 
dismal,"  reiterateci  Robert,  looking  on 
her  with  surprise  and  concern,  for  he 
loved  his  mother  as  deeply  as  his  na- 
ture would  permit  him  to  love. 

*'  Is  it  any  wonder  I'm  the  sorrow- 
ful woman  this  night,"  she  said,  sigh- 
ing deeply,  and  covering  her  face  with 
her  hands. 

**But  what  sorrow  have  you,  mo- 
ther ? — only  tell  me,  and  I'm  not  the 
man  to  let  anybody  make  |you  sorry." 

**  You've  been  a  good  son  to  me, 
Robert" — she  placed  her  hand  oh  his 
shoulder,  and  partly  around  his  neck — 
*'  You've  been  the  very  light  of  my 
eyes.  What  had  I  but  you  to  make 
me  live  on  in  this  black  world — my 
heart's  pride  is  in  you,  for  who's  like 
you  in  the  whole  country ;  is  there  a 
gentleman's  son  has  a  face  and  shape 
nke  you,  or  better  breeding  ?" 

A  thrill  of  delight  went  uirough  the 
soul  of  Robert,  for  vanity  was  the 
ruling  passion  of  that  soul,  and  well 
his  mother  knew  it. 

**  And  to  think,"  continued  his  mo- 
ther, '*  that  such  a  young  man  as  you 
would  throw  yourself  away  on  that 
girl,  that  A^es  Allen,  the  daughter 
of  a  poor  schoolmaster." 

**  But,  mother,"  cried  Robert,  **  I 
thought  you  had  got  over  all  the  dis- 
like to  poor  Agnes  and  her  father, 
that  you  had  at  first.  Didn't  you  tell 
me,  three  or  four  days  ago,  that  you 
would  try  and  be  content,  and  wasn't 
I  quite  sure  you  were  contented  ?" 
•  **  I  was  never  contented  in  my  heart 
— ^my  heart  was  always  black  when  I 
thought  of  her  coming  here,  and  me 
having  to  look  at  her  all  day  long ; 
but  I  seemed  to  be  contented  for  a 
while,  because,  Robert,  I  thought  she 
loved  you."  She  laid  a  deep  emphasis 
on  the  last  words. 

Robert  opened  his  eyes  wide  in  sur- 
prise. 

'*  And  does  she  not  love  me — I  know 


poor  Agnes  loves  me  better  thaa  she 
does  herself,"  he  said. 

"  I  wish  she  did,"  answered  his  mo- 
ther, coldly. 

"  But  what  do  you  mean,  mother — 
what  do  you  see  in  Agnes,  except  the 
deepest  love  for  me  ?" 

"  She  can  pretend  it  very  well  be- 
fore your  face — she  drew  cunning  in 
with  her  mother's  milk." 

**  Pretend  it  1  Mother,  explain 
yourself.  I'll  not  listen  to  this  from 
you." 

**  But  if  I  could  prove  that  she  likes 
another  better  than  you,  though  she's 
going  to  marry  you  — " 

"You'll  drive  me  mad,  mother," 
cried  Robert,  who,  like  all  weak- 
minded  persons,  was  of  a  suspicious 
and  credulous  nature. 

**  There's  no  use  in  telling  you  what 
I've  heard,  for  I  suppose  you  would 
not  believe  me,  you're  so  much  blind- 
ed by  your  love  for  Agnes." 

*'  But  tell  me  what  you  did  hear," 
exclaimed  Robert,  with  an  earnest- 
ness and  energy  which  shewed  that  the 
passion  of  jejJousy,  though  it  had  been 
slumbering,  was  strong  within  him. 

"  It's  no  matter ;  there's  no  use,  I 
say,  in  telling  you." 

'*  I  mrisi  hear  it,"  he  cried  fiercely. 

**  Well,  well,  I  was  foolish  enough 
to  think  you  had  little  spirit ;  I  thougnt 
you  would  be  blind,  no  matter  what 
she  did — but  I  see  now  you  have  the 
spirit  of  your  mother  in  you." 

**  Tell  me  at  once  what  you  are  al- 
luding to,  and  then  you'll  see  if  I 
haven't  spirit." 

**  There's  many  a  girl  as  well  as  Ag- 
nes casts  an  eye  upon  that  recruiting 

Serjeant  in  L .     To  be  sure  he's  a 

fine  fellow — he's  the  half  of  the  head 
taller  than  you,  Robert,  I'm  thinking; 
there's  no  farmer  has  a  chance  for  the 
heart  of  a  girl  when  a  redcoat  comes 
in  her  way." 

<*  Now,  mother,  I  think  that's  only 
fooli.shnes3.  Agnes  is  not  the  girl  to 
do  that — when  did  ever  she  speak  to 
that  Serjeant  ?" 

**  I  knew  you  wouldn't  believe  me ; 
no^you  would  not  believe  it,  if  you 
saw  her  with  your  own  eyes,  sitting 
drinking,  her  and  that  serjeant,  them- 
selves two,  in  a  public-house  in  the 
town,  when  she  went  last  Friday  to 
buy  the  ribbons  for  the  dress  in  which 
she's  to  be  married  to  you." 

She  uttered  this  unfounded  slander 
of  poor  Agnes  in  a  manner  so  appa- 
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rently  sincere,  that  the  credulous  mind 
of  the  intended  bridegroom  was  struck 
with  a  forcible  conviction  of  its  truth. 
Like  all  persons  whose  passions  are  of 
an  evanescent  nature,  his  first  emo- 
tions were  strong.  He  could  not 
speak  for  some  moments. 

**  I  shall  go  to  her — I  shall  tell  her, 
if  she  has  deceived  me,  that " 

He  was  rushing  hurriedly  to  the 
door,  when  his  mother  seized  him  by 
the  arm  ;  he  was  so  accustomed  to  be 
led  by  her,  that  without  any  resistance 
he  allowed  her  to  draw  him  back  to 
the  fireside. 

**  Sit  down,  sit  down,  Robert  dear, 
my  own  darling  Robert ;  it's  not  worth 
your  while  to  think  so  much  about  a 
girl  like  Agnes ;  there  will  be  ladies, 
beautiful  and  high  ladies,  dying  to 
have  you  yet,  maybe.  Wait  till  you 
hear  what  I'll  tell  you  next." 

The  vain,  though  wo\xnded  heart  of 
the  young  man,  was  considerably 
soothed  by  her  words.  He  re-seated 
himself  in  silence. 

Mrs.  Murphy  drew  out  the  coals, 
which  were  merely  glimmering  with 
life,  and  proceeded  to  light  a  candle, 
which  she  placed  on  a  small  table  close 
to  where  Robert  was  seated.  It  was 
the  most  meagre  of  candles,  and  burn- 
ed with  a  mocking  gleam  of  yellow 
light  that  was  scarce  clear  enough  to 
shew  the  thick  rust  of  the  battered  old 
tin  candlestick  from  which  it  arose. 

•'It's  a  poor  place  we  have  here^ 
sure  enough,"  said  Mrs.  Murphy, 
standing  up  and  looking  all  around  the 
ill-fumished  and  comfortless  kitchen. 
It's  not  the  like  of  this  place  I'll  have 
you,  my  own  darling  Robert,  living  in 
all  your  life,  and  with  only  a  poor 
schoolmaster's  daughter  for  a  wife. 
Listen  to  me,  now,  and  don't  let  Agnes 
have  a  thought  of  your  heart.  Robert, 
with  all  the  poverty  that's  about  us 
here,  I'm  a  rich  woman — I  have  hun- 
dreds, maybe  thousands." 

Robert  looked  on  her  in  bewildered 
amazement 

"  Don't  misdoubt  my  words  ;  I  am 
rich — very  rich  for  a  woman  of  my 
rank." 

**  I  know  you  got  all  the  farm  pro- 
duce sold  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
might  have — but  then  my  father  al- 
ways had  a  regular  account  of  the 
quantity  of  everything,  and  the  price 
it  brought,  given  to  him,  and  I  don't 
see  how  you  could  grow  so  rich." 

••Growrichbyourfarmr*  exclaim- 


ed Mrs.  Murphy,  with  a  tone  and  ges- 
ture of  contempt—**  grow  rich  by 
what  I  could  steal  without  your  fa- 
ther's knowledge  from  the  miserable 
fifty  acres,  half  made  up  of  bog  and 
mountain,  and  paying  the  best  part 
that  was  made  off  it  mto  the  greedy 
pockets  of  the  landlord.  No,  no  ;  I'd 
nave  been  a  poor  woman  this  day,  if  I 
had  waited  for  money  coming  that 
way." 

'*  Well,  how  is  it — how  have  vou  be- 
come rich  ?"  inauired  Robert,  looking 
as  if  he  was  under  the  influence  of  a 
dream. 

Mrs.  Murphy  made  no  answer,  but 
she  drew  from  out  her  pocket  a  worn 
and  badly-soiled,  but  well- filled  purse, 
and  emptied  a  heap  of  s:old  corns  on 
the  ill-kept  deal  table  before  Robert. 

**It  was  all  I  could  get  in  gold  of 
the  interest  to-day.  I've  a  liking  for 
gold,  somehow  ;  that  is,  if  I  cared 
about  money  at  all — but  it  never  did 
me  any  good  yet. " 

At  the  same  moment  she  put  into 
the  hands  of  her  astonished  son  bank 
bills  to  the  amount  of  four  thousand, 
and  between  six  and  seven  hundred 
pounds. 

''It  is  mine,  Robert — it  will  be 
your's,  every  farthing  of  it  wiU  be 
your's,  if  you  do  as  I  wish  you." 

'*  How  did  you  get  it,  mother?— 
what  do  you  want  me  to  do  ?" 

"  Robert,  that  money  came  when  it 
could  do  me  no  good  ;  if  it  had  only 
come  four  years  sooner — ^but,  then,  he 
might  have  married  her  afW  all ;  if  he 
had  married  me,  it  would  only  have 
been  for  my  money;  no — it  couldn't 
have  done  me  much  good  in  any  way." 

She  said  this  in  a  dreamy,  solilo- 
quizing tone,  as  if  unconscious  that  she 
had  a  listener. 

*'  I  am  saying,  Robert,"  she  continu- 
ed, looking  on  his  face  with  a  slight 
start  of  uneasiness,  as  if  fearin?  he  had 
heard  some  of  the  thoughts  wnich  she 
was  far  from  the  habit  of  revealing, 
**  that  money  came  to  me  when  I  did 
not  care  about  anything  else  in  the 
world  except  yourself.  I  was  three 
years  married  to  your  father  when 
that  money  came;  I  remember  the 
night  I  got  the  first  news  of  it;  it 
was  just  a  summer  evening,  some- 
thing like  this,  but  earlier  in  the 
night ;  I  was  alone,  as  I  was  this 
evening  before  you  came  in,  except 
that  I  had  you  in  my  arms,  and 
you  were  only  two  months  old  j  your 
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father   bad   gone   to  bed,   for    John 
Murphy  was  an  old  man  even  then; 
I  had  sent  the  servant  girl  to  sleep^ 
too ;  I  did  not  care  for  any  company 
but  you — you — holding   you    to  my 
heart   was   the   only  pleasure  I  had 
in  the  world;   I  did  not  know   how 
it  could  be  a  pleasure  either,   for  I 
did  not  care  for  your  father,  nor  for 
myself,    nor  for   anything  in  or  out 
of  the    world ;    I    would    not   have 
thought  I  had   a  living  heart,  like 
other    people,    only   for   you;    well, 
there  came  a  knock  to  the  door — a 
neighbour   woman,   who  was  coming 
home   late   from   the  town.     'Here, 
Mrs.  Murphy,'  said  she,  *is  a  letter 
for  you,  and  they  say  it's  from  Lon- 
don.'    She  stood  waiting  a  little,  to 
see  if  I  would  open  and  read   it  to 
her ;  but  I  was   not  in  the  habit  of 
Bpesiing  much,  either  with  women  or 
men  then,  and  she  soon  went  away. 
I  read  the  letter ;  it  was  to  tell  me 
that  my  brother  Daniel,  who  was  dead 
in  London,  had  left  me  his  money,  for 
the  sake  of  old  times,  he  said,  when 
he  and  I  were  children,  and  used  to  be 
beat  together,  and  cry  together,  and 
lament  about  it  togetner.    Poor  Da- 
niel I  I  recollect  that  he  and  I  were 
not  the  favourites  in  our  family.     We 
were  neither  the  eldest  nor  the  young- 
est, and  somehow  we  happened  to  miss 
the  indulgence  that  is  likely  to  be 
bestowed  on  the  first  and  the  last  of  the 
family.     The  end  of  it  was,  that  Da- 
niel went  away  none  of  us  knew  where, 
when  he  was  seventeen,  and  I  had  ne- 
ver heard  what  he  had  done  with  him- 
self, until  the  letter  came.    I  ^ew  sick 
when  I  saw  he  had  made  me  his  heir— . 
that  was  the  first  feeling  it  gave  me.   I 
had  married  old  John  Mur^y.  I  had  a 
heart  so  black,  that  all  the  light  of  all 
the  gold  and  silver  in  the  world  could 
not  cheer  it.    I  had  lost  all  relish  for 
everything — ^it  was  all  one  to  me  whe- 
ther the  sun  shone,  or  the  rain  rained. 
I  miffht  have  taken  you,  and,  with  my 
brother's  legacy,  went  away  to  some 
place  of  the  world  far  from  this,  and 
tried  to  forget  the  life  I  had  escaped  ; 
but  I  had  not  activity  of  mind  even  to 
do  that,  and,  besides,  when  it  came  to 
my  leaving  old  John  Murphy,  I  could 
not  do  it.     He  had  come  and  offered 
me  his  love  when  another  had  forsaken 
roe,  and  when  I  was  sick,  and  miser- 
able, and  poor,  and  tormented  in  my 
own  family,  he  was  the  only  one  to 
ofier  me  his  heart  and  house.     He  was 


kind  to  me,  too,  and  let  me  have  my 
own  way,  though  his  temper  was  verj- 
bad,  to  be  sure,  and  he  was  always  a 
dying  creature.  I  was  grateful  to  him, 
however,  for  the  good  he  had  done,  as 
far  as  he  was  able — I  stayed  with  him, 
but  I  told  him  nothing  concerning  this 
legacy — it  could  have  done  him  no 
gw)d ;  he  had  enough  for  the  rank  he 
was  reared  in — ^thousands  and  millions 
of  money  could  not  have  cured  his 
sores,  and  his  unsound  constitution. 
I  let  my  money  remain  at  int^est,  and 
now,  fiobert,  I  shall  give  it  alL  to 
you." 

•*To  me!  to  me  I"  cried  Robert, 
with  a  face  and  voice  of  such  unutter- 
able delight,  that  it  was  evident  the 
love  of  money,  though  it  had  been  a 
passion  hitherto  but  little  excited  in 
his  nature,  was  in  reality  more  power- 
ful than  his  feeling  for  Agnes. 

*«I  shall  give  it  every  farthing  to 
you,  on  one  condition." 

«  What  is  it  ?     I  shall  do  it." 

His  mother  looked  on  him  earnestly, 
as  if  anxious  to  ascertain  Uie  exact  li- 
mits of  her  power  over  him. 

''  Tell  me — ^tell  me,  if  it  is  not  im- 
possible." 

'*  No,  it  is  easily  done.  I  shall  tell 
you  in  the  morning  ;  it  is  late,  now, 
and  you  must  go  to  sleep.  But  yoa 
can  dream  of  all  the  delights  which 
money  can  bestow  on  the  youn<^  and 
unbroken  in  spirit  like  you.  Think  of 
the  world  there  is,  away  beyond  those 
bogs  and  mountains,  which  have  shut 
you  in  ever  since  you  were  bom.  You 
were  not  made  to  live  always  as  you 
have  lived,  mjr  own  bov.  You  live 
the  sometlung  in  you  that  shews  yoa 
were  made  to  be  a  gentleman." 

Robert's  cheeks  ^owed,  and  his  eyes 
kindled,  as  his  mmd  drank  in  deep 
draughts  of  the  intoxicating  essence  of 
vanity  which  his  mother  a^ninistered 
to  him. 

'*  Let  me  know  what  I  am  to  do, 
now,  mother — for  pity's  sake  tell  me 
before  I  ^  to  sleep,  and  I'll  promise." 

*<In  the  mommg,  when  you  are 
ready  to  so  to  marry  Agnes,  I  shall 
tell  you  what  you  must  do,  if  you  wish 
to  get  all  my  money." 

Marry  A^es!"  he  repeated,  as  if 
the  words  brought  him  baick  from  some 
new  golden  world,  in  which  Agnes  and 
his  love  had  been  completely  forgotten, 
''but  you  told  me  something  about 
her  and  Sergeant  Morton." 

"It  is  no  matter;  when  you  are 
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going  to  many  Agnes  to-morrow, 
you  shall  know  what  I  require  of 
you/' 

"And  the  money  shall  be  mine?*' 
he  criedi  impatient  to  have  it  in  his 
grasp. 

«*  Yes,  yes;  and  you  will  have  the 
clever  heart  to  spend  it  happily,  as 
your  poor  mother  could  not  do  j  but 
now  go  to  bed,  or  you  will  be  a  blear- 
eyed  bridegroom  to-morrow — ^go  to 
bed." 

She  placed  the  candlestick  in  his 
band.  He  hesitated  for  a  little  ;  but 
knowing  by  the  expression  of  her  face 
that  he  would  obtain  no  further  satis- 
faction from  her,  he  bade  her  good 
night,  and  went  to  dream  of  money 
and  happiness. 


All  were  noisy  and  mirthful,  but  in 
the  loud  and  reiterated  laugh  of  the 
young  bridegroom  there  was  some- 
thing strange  and  mysterious.  His 
eves  glowed  and  his  cheeks  burned,  as 
if  witn  fever ;  yet,  when  Agnes  in- 
quired soflly  if  he  was  well,  he  said, 
•*  Yes,  very  well." 

They  had  been  married  by  the 
Presbyterian  clergyman,  in  the  bride's 
honse,  as  was  the  custom  at  that  pe- 
riod. The  marriage  had  been  per- 
formed before  dinner,  and  now  a  large 
and  joyous  party  were  celebrating  the 
happy  event,  by  feasting,  and  drink- 
ing, and  talking,  and  jesting,  with 
much  zest  and  energy.  If  studied  re- 
finement was  wantmg,  there  was  a 
warmth,  and  cordiality,  and  sincerity, 
the  palpable  manifestations  of  which 
areohen  banished  from  a  more  jpolished 
circle.  There  was  a  look  of  free  and 
unthinking  happiness  on  almost  every 
face  except  that  of  the  bridegroom. 
He  did  not  seem  sad  either  to  a  com- 
mon observer ;  for  his  face  was  one 
perpetual  smile,  and  his  voice  had  the 
tone  of  unceasing  laughter,  except  at 
intervals,  when  it  became  husky  and 
broken.  But  all  his  mirth  seemed  the 
jov  of  delirium  to  his  bride  Agnes, 
wno  was  the  only  one  of  the  party 
gifted  with  any  degree  of  observation. 
She  gazed  wondenngly  on  him.  She 
look^  for  the  glow  of  love  she  had 
been  accustomed  to  see  in  his  sofl, 
fond  eyes  ;  but  those  eyes  were  now 
strange  and  hard  to  her,  and  filled 
with  mcomprehensible  meanings.  In 
place  of  the  long  and  earnest  ^aze  she 
nad  been  accustomed  to  receive  from 


him,  his  glances  were  quick  and  stolen, 
and  he  seemed  anxious  to  avoid  meet- 
ing her  eyes.  An  expression  of  some- 
thmg — she  knew  not  what — of  evil  and 
gloom  pervaded  his  whole  countenance, 
even  whilst  the  features  were  writhing 
in  forced  smiles.  She  longed  to  ques- 
tion him  concerning  what  it  all  meant. 
She  would  have  asked  him,  with  her 
natural  frank-heartedness,  the  mean- 
ing  of  every  constrained  smile  and 
look,  had  they  only  been  in  some  soli- 
tary place — had  they  but  been  by 
themselves  two,  in  the  little  nook  over- 
shadowed by  the  large  rock  and  the 
one  solitary  old  fir-tree,  and  the  clus- 
tres  of  thick  furze — ^that  place  where 
they  had  so  often  met  as  lovers ;  but  in 
the  close,  crowded,  small  parlour  in 
her  father's  house,  with  every  eye  on 
her,  and  every  ear  listening,  she  could 
not  speak — she  could  only  think  her 
own  deep  and  sorrowful  l^oughts. 
And  much  cause  was  there  for  the 
bitterness  of  those  thoughts.  She  had 
entered  into  the  bond  of  marriage — 
the  awful  bond  which  in  life  there  is 
no  cancelling  ;  and  now,  for  the  first 
time,  she  saw  strongly  marked  on  the 
face  of  her  bridegroom  the  indications 
of  some  black  and  fearful  passions, 
which  she  had  never  even  dreamed  of 
finding  in  his  nature :  the  bright  gold 
of  her  pure  love  had  gilt  him  so  well 
before  this  hour — and  now  all  had  so 
suddenly  become  dimmed  and  changed. 
She  was  astonished  and  bewildered, 
and  could  have  fancied  that  she  was 
gazing  on  the  face  of  her  Robert  in 
some  dream,  but  from  such  hallucina- 
tions the  noise  and  mirth  of  the  wed- 
ding party  quickly  recalled  her  always 
to  the  actual  state  of  things. 

The  bridegroom  moved  restlessly 
fh>m  place  to  place.  One  moment  he 
would  be  seated  by  his  bride,  and  ad- 
dressing to  her  some  common-place 
observation,  with  a  voice  and  manner 
strange,  excited,  and  incomprehensi- 
ble—he would  laugh  when  nothing 
mirthful  had  been  spoken :  and  then, 
with  a  stolen  glance  on  the  face  of 
Agnes,  a  short,  quick  sigh  would  sud- 
denly arrest  his  words.  She  was  in 
truth  a  fair  bride,  one  of  those  young, 
bright,  and  high-souled  creatures,  on 
whom  the  eyes  of  all  must  gaze  with 
delight.  She  was  dressed  in  a  robe  of 
simple  white  muslin,  with  a  few  ju- 
diciously and  gracefully  disposed 
white  ribbons,  and  natural  pink  roses, 
in  her  hair  and  in  her  bosom.     In  the 
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early  part  of  the  day»  a  auiet  but  deep 
happiness  was  reflected  from  her  eyes 
and  from  her  whole  face;  but  now 
there  was  a  pensive,  enquiring,  and 
most  thoughtful  cast  on  ner  counte- 
nance, as  she  observed  and  reflected 
on  the  strange  conduct  of  her  bride- 
groom. 

He  would  start  away  from  her  side 
in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  and  she 
would  see  him  laughing  and  talking 
to  some  other  individual  of  the   com- 

Eany  in  the  same  mysterious  and  aim- 
5SS  manner.  This  strange  manner 
could  not  be  accounted  for  on  the 
score  of  inebriation,  as  he  drank  most 

ningly  of  the  native  beverage  of 
and  —  whiskey  ;  which,  at  the 
period  in  question,  was  indulged  in  on 
occasions  of  festivity,  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  at  present.  Whilst  press- 
ing  the  guests  to  partake  freely,  he  pre- 
served a  strict  guard  over'  himself, 
though  every  moment  some  kind  of 
unaccountable  mental  intoxication  was 
more  and  more  overpowering  his  mind. 

The  shades  of  the  summer  evening 
had  come  on ;  the  mirthful  strains  of 
a  violin  resounded  from  the  room 
usually  appropriated  to  the  school  kept 
by  the  bride's  father.  The  young 
brothers  of  Agnes  had  arranged  a 
dance  there,  and  a  brisk  reel  had  been 
opened  by  the  bride  afler  much  solici- 
tation, for  she  felt  few  impulses  for 
dancing.  She  had  seated  herself,  and 
in  a  short  period,  Robert  was  seated  by 
her  ;  he  took  her  hand  suddenly,  and 
looked  earnestly  in  her  face — 

**  You  and  Serjeant  Morton — your- 
selves two — ^had  a  pleasant  conversa- 
tion in  the  public  house  at  L  ,  last 
Friday — had  you  not  ?"  he  said,  speak- 
ing in  her  ear  in  a  low,  quick  voice. 

**  Serjeant  Morton  !"  she  repeated^ 
in  much  astonishment,  '<  I  never  spoke 
to  him  in  my  life." 

*«I  have  been  told  you  did  last 
Friday,'*  reiterated  the  bridegroom. 

"Last  Friday — Serjeant  Morton," 
she  said  musingly.  **  Ah  I  let  me  see, 
there  has  been  some  sad  mistake  here. 
I  was  in  L.  last  Friday,  I  and  my 
two  brothers,  and  we  did  see  Serjeant 
Morton  and  my  poor  cousin ;  poor 
Agnes,  you  know,  whom  we  have  not 
visited  with  this  while,  because  her 
conduct  is  not  too  correct,  and  she 
would  not  take  my  father's  advice, 
who  has  done  all  he  could  for  his 
brother's  daughter.  We  saw  her  go- 
ing into  a  Dublic  house  to  drink,  I 
suppose,  witn  Serjeant  Morton,  and  I 


was  so  sorry — I  could  have  given  the 
world  to  have  taken  her  away  with  us ; 
but  you  know  she  does  not  mind  us  of 
late — poor  cousin  Agnes." 

"Then  it  was  not  my  Agnes  was 
drinking  with  that  serjeant." 

"  If  you  do  not  believe  your  poor 
Agnes,  ask  my  brothers— ask  Serjeant 
Morton  himself." 

**  It  is  no  matter — it  is  no  matter  to 
me  now — I've  sworn  to  go — she  made 
me  swear  it — yet  I'm  glad  you  were 
not  with  the  serjeant,  Agnes."  He 
took  her  hand  and  pressed  it ;  his  lips 
became  white  and  trembled;  he  be- 
stowed one  lingering  look  on  her  face 
— then  he  suddenly  turned  away,  and 
she  thought  he  had  gone  to  speak  with 
some  of  Uie  company. 

Her  spirits  became  lighter,  for  she 
thought  she  knew  now  why  there  had 
been  a  cloud  on  his  brow.  She  be- 
lieved her  explanation  concerning 
Serjeant  Morton  had  satisfied  Mm ; 
his  last  look  had  something  of  his  old 
kindness  in  it;  therefore  her  eyes 
brightened,  and  her  cheeks  glowed,  as 
she  listened  to  the^ay  music,  and  look- 
ed on  the  mirth^l,  happy,  dancing 
party. 

When  about  a  quarter  of  hour  had 
elspsed,  she  looked  round  for  her 
bridegroom ;  she  gazed  on  every  faco 
and  figure  through  the  small,  crowded 
dancing-room,  but  he  was  not  to  be 
seen.  A  presentiment  of  some  fearful 
evil  strucK  on  her  heart,  but  she  sat 
like  a  silent  statue  still  gazing  on  the 
crowd  before  her ;  minute  after  minute 
passed  away,  and  he  did  not  come. 
She  watched  the  door — her  eyes  fixed 
movelessly  on  that  door ;  she  was  ad- 
dressed by  some  of  her  female  compa- 
nions,  but  she  could  not  answer — her 
lips  were  parched — she  had  no  power 
of  utterance,  still  she  neither  moved 
nor  seemed  to  breathe. 

**  Wherci  is  the  bridegroom  ?"  be- 
came at  last  the  general  enquiry. 
The  violin  became  silent — the  dancers 
paused.  A  search  was  made  within 
the  house  and  without,  but  Robert 
could  not  be  found ;  all  became  con- 
fusion. The  bride  was  removed  to  a 
private  apartment ;  she  neither  wept, 
nor  sighcKl,  nor  fainted;  but  she  sat 
where  they  placed  her — ^the  functions 
of  life  seemed  almost  to  stand  within 
her  frame. 

After  much  search  and  much  con- 
jecture, the  father  of  the  bride  went 
out,  and  hastily  took  the  road  leading 
to  Robert  Murphy's  house.    It  was  a 
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calm,  pleasant,  sumDier  evening ;  the 
stars  looked  down  in  clusters  from 
their  deep  purple  clouds,  gazing  pla- 
cidly on  our  small,  troubled  world. 
There  was  a  feeling  of  tranquillity  in 
the  soft  evening  air  which  came  over 
the  excited  brow  of  the  unhappy 
father  with  a  kind  of  mockery  at 
that  moment)  for  his  thoughts  were 
stormy  and  overwhelming.  The  sight 
of  the  pale,  patient,  but  most  sorrow- 
ful face  of  his  beloved  Agnes  was  be- 
fore his  eyes  as  he  walked  hurriedly 
on,  and  he  could  not  avoid  execrating 
the  day  in  which  she  had  formed  an  en- 
gagement with  Robert  Murphy,  for 
whose  unaccountable  absence  at  such  a 
time  he  could  see  no  excuse. 

Without  the  ceremony  of  knocking 
at  the  door,  he  abruptly  entered  John 
Murphy's  house.  Tne  kitchen  was 
most  dimly  lighted  by  a  few  glimmer- 
ing turf  embers,  and  over  the  hearth 
Mrs.  Murphy  was  sitting  in  a  re- 
cumbent or  crouching  position.  She 
was  quite  alone,  the  old  man  had  been 
long  in  bed,  and  the  servant  girl  was 
also  in  her  slumbers. 

••Where  is  Robert?"  cried  the  fa- 
ther of  Agnes  in  a  loud,  sharp  voice, 
gazing  all  round  without  seeing  the 
object  of  his  search.  *  *  Where  is 
Robert,  I  say? — woman  what  have 
you  done  with  your  son  ?" 

He  spoke  sternly,  walking  to  her  side 
and  fixing  his  eyes  on  her  face.  She 
returned  his  gaze  with  the  utmost 
coolness  and  indifference. 

**My  son  is  now  master  of  himself 
and  of'^a  good  fortune,  thank  God." 

"  But  where  is  he  ? — woman,  tell 
me  all  ?"  exclaimed  the  father,  almost 
choking  with  gi'ief  and  indignation. 

**  He  is  gone  from  this  country,  then 
— do  you  think  I  would  allow  my 
son  to  live  with  your  daughter  ?" 

•*  Gone  from  this  country !"  repeat- 
ed the  poor  schoolmaster,  in  a  husky 
voice,  and  passing  his  hand  over  his 
temples  as  if  he  (£eadcd  some  sudden 
attack  of  madness  or  disease.  **  Wo- 
man are  you  raving,  or  am  T  mad — 
your  son  was  married  to  my  daughter 
this  morning,  and  you  say  he  has 
left  the  country  now.** 

**  It  is  true ;  he  has  left  Agnes  to 
yourself ** 

•*  Great  God  I  is  this  true?*'  cried  the 
father,  clasping  his  hands,  and  looking 
upwards. 

«*  She  will  never  see  him  again,** 
cried  Mrs.  Murphy,  with  a  tone  of 
bitter  triumph;    and  as  a  transient 


gleam  of  fire-light  shone  on  her  face, 
her  eyes  were  seen  glaring  with  fierce- 
ness on  the  schoolmaster,  and  her  whole 
countenance  exhibited  indications  of 
something  approaching  to  incipient, 
though  rarely  perceptible  insanity. 

The  schoohna&ter  made  no  answer — 
no  sound  escaped  his  lips  for  some 
moments ;  but  his  whole  frame  shook, 
and  his  face  was  like  that  of  a  dying 
man. 

*'  Good  God !  my  poor  A^es — ^my 
darling  girl** — his  lips  continued  to 
move  m  prayer. 

*'  Go  home — I  want  to  sleep,"  cried 
Mrs.  Murphy,  in  a  voice  more  and 
more  approaching  to  the  sharp  scream 
of  madness. 

"  Monster — fiend!**  cried  the  school- 
master, suddenly  withdrawing  his  eyes 
from  the  heaven  to  which  he  had  ap- 
plied for  aid,  in  his  f^ony,  and  fixing 
them  on  the  author  ^f  his  sorrow — **if 
you  had  only  sent  your  son  away  be- 
fore you  allowed  him  to  marry  my  girl 
— if  you  had  only  sent  him  yesterday, 
I  would  have  bid  God's  blessing  go 
with  him  and  you  both,  and  my  Agnes 
would  have  been  happily  rid  of  him  ; 
but  now — to  send  him  away  now,  when 
they  are  married  1  Woman,  there  is 
a  vengeance  everlasting *' 

'*  Henry  Allen,  this  is  the  just  re- 
tribution of  Heaven  which  I  have 
wrought  on  you.  Remember  the  past — 
remember  how  you  vowed  before  God 
to  marry  me ;  yes,  and,  Henry  Allen, 
we  were  married  in  our  vows  that 
moonlight  evening,  before  God ;  yet 
only  six  months  afterwards  you  mar- 
ried the  mother  of  Agnes.  That  act 
of  yours,  Henry  Allen,  took  away  the 
innocent  young  girl's  heart  from  me, 
and  put  another  m  its  place — a  harder 
and  stronger  heart,  that  has  lived  to 
see  you  well  punished  this  day." 

The  schoolmaster  gazed  on  her  with 
a  bewildered  look,  as  if  he  felt  under 
the  strong  influence  of  a  dream.  **  She 
is  mad,"  he  said  half  aloud.  **  It  is  not 
possible  you  can  recollect  the  folly  that 
nappened  twenty-six  or  thirty  years 
ago.  My  Godl  we  are  different  peo- 
pTe  now — we  are  not  the  same  persons 
this  many  a  day  that  we  were  then  ; 
that  was  only  a  dream  of  a  foolish  boy 
and  girl.  It  cannot  be  that  you  re- 
member it  yet ;  it  is  impossible  that 
you  could  take  revenge  for  that  now.** 

*'  Well,  well — ^*tis  no  matter  whether 
I  remember  it  or  not.  I  would  not 
look  at  your  daughter  sitting  here  as 
the  wife  of  my  son  ;  so  go  out  of  my 
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Louse,  Ilenry  Allen.  Go  away,  I  say ; 
and  take  with  you  as  black  a  heart  as 
ever  you  gave  me  in  our  youn»  days." 

"  Our  young  days  I"  he  reiterated, 
still  gazing  with  a  look  of  dreamy  as- 
tonishment. *'  The  woman  is  derang- 
ed," and  he  gazed  for  a  second  hard 
on  her  face>  and  then  again  looked  up 
to  heaven,  in  deep  and  mental  prayer. 

A  few  more  words  of  bitterness 
passed  between  them^  and  the  wretched 
father  left  the  house>  oppressed  with 
a  weight  of  hopeless  sorrow;  for  no 
doubt  remained  on  his  mind  but  that 
the  husband  of  his  daughter  had  most 
basely  deserted  her^  in  obedience  to 
the  commands  of  his  mother. 

When  I  last  saw  Agnes,  she  was  still 
residing  with  her  brothers  and  her 
father.  She  had  borne  her  fate  with 
the  resignation  which  a  deep  feeling  of 
religion,  and  the  strength  of  a  natu* 
rally  wise  and  reflective  mind>  could 
alone  bestow.  The  round  fresh  out- 
lines of  happiness  and  health  had  long 
disappeared  from  her  face  and  figure, 
and  her  eyes  and  the  expression  of 
her  pale  face,  told  that  there  had  been 
a  severe  inward  conflict  with  sorrow ; 
but  there  was  a  holy  composure  on  her 
brow,  which  showeid  that  the  peace  of 
God  had  settled  on  her  soul.  Her 
tastes  for  all  beautiful  things  were  en- 
couraged, and  more  than  ever  indulged 
by  her  father  and  brothers,  out  of 
compassion  to  her  sorrowful  destiny. 
Her  little  parlour  bloomed  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  flowers,  and  three  or  four 
handsome  cages,  containing  birds  of 
bright  plumage,  gave  an  air  of  ani- 
mation to  the  place.  A  number  of 
books  were  scattered  about ;  and  there 
was  fancy-work— delineations  of  her 
flowers  and  leaves — in  bright  wools 
and  silk,  wrought  most  tastefully  by 
the  hands  of  Agnes.  It  was  beautiful 
and  touching  to  see  the  doating  fond- 
ness with  which  the  father  of  i^es— 
now  an  old  man — and  her  brothers  at- 
tended to  her  slightest  wLthes,  and  un- 
weariedly,  year  after  year,  endeavour- 
ed, by  their  aflection,  to  make  up  to 
her  for  the  base  cruelty  with  which 
she  had  been  treated  by  her  husband. 
The  poor  schoolmaster  had  lost  much 
of  the  gay  cheerfulness  of  manner 
which  formerly  distinguished  him. 
Grief  for  the  fate  of  his  daughter  had 
caused  him  to  become  rapidly  thin, 
feeble,  and  gray-haired ;  but  he  always 
strove  to  have  some  word  of  love  and 
consolation  for  her,  and  to  devise  some 


little  plans  for  her  comfort  and  amuse- 
ment. Her  brothers  vied  with  their 
father  in  demonstrations  of  aflection 
to  her.  The  youngest  became  grave 
and  thoughtful,  like  his  brother ;  both 
were  studious,  audit  was  their  delight 
to  lead  Aj^nes  along  with  them  in  the 
courses  of  science  and  moral  philo- 
sophy which  they  were  studying,  as 
far  as  their  means  would  permit.  In 
the  exercise  of  their  mental  powers, 
the  grief  of  all  was  soothed ;  and  there 
were  moments— very  many  moments, 
in  long,  quiet  summer  evenings,  and 
studious,  pleasant  winter  nights,  when 
they  might  well  be  called  a  happy  in^ 
mily. 

Robert  Murphy's  father  died  within 
a  year  after  the  departure  of  his  son. 
Mrs.  Murphy  left  the  country  imme- 
diately after  the  death  of  her  husband, 
and  went  to  rejoin  her  son  in  England. 
It  was  reported  soon  afterwards  that 
she  had  become  insane,  and  after  lin* 
gerins  some  time  in  an  incurable  state, 
had  died  in  raving  madness. 

About  four  years  after  Robert  Mur. 
phy  had  deserted  Agnes,  she  received 
a  letter  from  him,  in  which  he  re- 
quested her  to  join  him  in  America, 
where  he  had  gone  after  sauandering, 
in  London,  all  the  money  ne  had  re- 
ceived from  his  mother.  The  father 
and  brothers  of  A^es  perused  thia 
letter  with  indignation,  and  expressed 
themselves  strongly  opposed  to  the 
project  of  A^es  ever  rejoining  the 
man  who,  caUmg  himself  her  husband, 
had  treated ,  her  with  such  base  cm. 
city.  Their  remonstrances  were  not 
needed,  however;  for  Agnes  shrunk 
from  the  thought  of  leaving  the  rela- 
tives whose  deep  aflection  had  soothed 
her  misery,  and  trusting  her  destiny 
to  a  man  who  had  already  showed  him- 
self capable  of  conduct  so  utterly  un- 
Erincipled  towards  her.  She  answered 
is  letter  very  briefly,  stating  that 
she  would  not  leave  ner  father  and 
brothers,  and  praying  that  Grod  wonld 
forgive  him  the  part  he  had  acted  to- 
wards  her,  as  he  had  her  entire 
forgiveness,  but  she  never  wished  to 
see  him  again  in  this  world. 

A^nes  is  still  residing  with  her 
brothers,  who,  for  her  sake,  have 
both  remained  unmarried.  Their 
family  affection  remains  bright  and 
strong  as  ever;  and  in  their  perfect 
union  of  domestic  love,  and  their 
sympathy  and  cultivation  <^  tastes, 
they  create  for  themselves  a  deep, 
pure,  and  enduring  happiness. 
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CETLON   AND   THE   CINGALESE. 

BY  ONESIPHOBU8, 
ADTUOK  OF  **CUI]iA  AMD  THB  CUIHBtB/'  &C. 

CHAPTER  III. 

OOINO  TO  CALL  THB  COACO,  IK8TRAD  Or  TUB  COACH  CALLINO  KOR  THBM~DJVEB8  OPI- 
BtOXS  or  OALLB  AHD  ORIKNTAL  •CBMBRY— OUINDARAU  FBRRT— BK8T1VB  UORBBS.OR  OR.  PRINK 
A5D  PBTRB  LAYARD — ALLIGATORS  OR  lOUARO*— BBRTOTTB  AMD  LOCAL  MAOIHTBATB— CAL- 
TURA  AND  BANKS  OK  KALLOOOANOA — BLIND  BOT — OPINIONS  CONCBRNINO  POSITION  OF  WOMAN 
IN  ASIA— COLPBTTY— BANYAN  TRBB— DBSTINATIO:!  OF  PASSBXQBBS— SRNBATION  CBKATBD  BY 
MBW  ABBIVAL8  IB  A  COLONY. 

«*  Quot  homines,  tol  sentenila.** 


Bang  goes  the  morniDg  gun ;  start- 
liDg  the  passengers  into  the  belief  that 
the  miuUcoachy  which  is  to  take  them 
on  to  Colombo,  is  waiting  at  the  door. 

**  Come^  you  fellow,  strap  my  port- 
manteau ;  don't  you  know  how  to  put 
in  a  buckle  ?  the  coach  will  be  here  and 
my  baggage  not  ready — here,  you  can 
carry  this  hat-box,  I  will  take  my  car- 
pet-bag ;  that  fellow  seems  tottering 
under  the  weight  of  my  light  portman- 
teau— an  Englishman  would  carry  six 
of  them  in  one  hand— well,  up  with 
the  box,  quick." 

''  I  no  take — not  my  business;  I  call 
ooolee — he  carry  hat-box,"  said  the 
Burgher*  attendant. 

**  If  you  don't  take  my  hat-box  down 
stairs,  I  will  break  your  headf  you  lazy 
brute:  I  can  carry  a  heavy  carpet-bag, 
I,  a  gentleman,  whilst  you,  you  lazy 
half-breed,  won*t  carry  a  hat-box— 
now  up  with  it,  or  I  will,"  shaking  his 
fiat  at  him. 

**  Suppose  massa  break  head,  I  take 
he  court ;  make  he  pay  plenty  rupee ; 
no  come  Ceylon  break  head— fight 
mans." 

The  altercation  terminated  by  the 
eoolee  returning,  who  had  carried  the 
portmanteau  down  stairs,  and  who 
now  took  up  the  hat-box,  leaving  the 
gentleman  to  carry  his  own  carpet-bag, 
or  wait  until  he  could  return  for  it, 
as  carrying  two  articles,  however  light, 
at  the  same  time,  does  not  appear 
practicable,  in  the  opinion  of  these 
copper-denizens  of  Ceylon. 

**  My  boy,  you  have  escaped  your 
promised  drubbing,  as  the  eoolee  has 
come  back." 

"  I  no  care  m — ." 


**  If  you  give  me  any  more  of  your 
jaw  I  will  break  every  bone  in  your 
body,  you  insolent  hound  you." 

And  down  the  stairs  marched  our 
irate  gentleman,  followed  by  the 
Burgher,  mumbling. 

"  Why,  where*s  the  coach  ?  I  was 
in  a  regular  funk  thinking  that  I  should 
keep  it  waiting ;  for  I  could  not  get 
that  chap  to  carry  my  hat-box  down 
stairs,  and  I  was  nearly  administering 
a  little  wholesome  castigation,  as  a  re- 
medy for  his  laziness  and  impudence." 

<*  Oh,  never  mind  him — but  what 
shall  we  do  about  the  coach  ?  Do  you 
think  it  can  have  gone  without  us  ;  it 
is  a  quarter  of  an  hour  since  the  gun 
fired  r 

"What  shall  we  do?" 

^  Go  to  the  office  and  see,  for  I'm 
tired  of  waiting." 

And  off  the  quartet  sallied  to  the 
mail-coach  office,  the  door  of  which 
was  closed,  the  light  of  a  cocoa-nut 
oil-lamp  glimmering  through  the  cre- 
vices ;  the  mail-coach  in  the  verandah, 
and  two  natives,  with  dirty  white 
cloths  thrown  over  their  bodies  and 
heads,  lying  asleep  on  mats,  under  the 
coach. 

**  Well,  at  all  events  the  coach  has 
not  gone,  for  here  is  the  one,  in  statu 
quo,  that  we  saw  yesterday." 

«  Yes ;  here  is  one,  but  how  do  you 
know  that  is  our  coach,  though  ?*' 

*'  Well,  we  will  soon  learn  that ; 
but  how  am  I  to  make  these  chaps 
hear,  for  not  the  sign  of  a  waking 
creature  do  I  see ;  holloa,  there  inside, 
the  gun  has  fired — it*s  past  five  a  long 
time,  and  where's  the  mail  ?" 

Kick,  thump,  hammer,  batter,  knock 


*  The  Burghers,  er  Ceylonebe,  are  the  half-castes  of  the  island. 
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agiunst  the  door  for  two  or  three  mi- 
Dutesy  which  at  last  is  opened  hj  a 
drowsy  Cinffalese,  yawnine,  and  with 
hair  streaming  over  his  shouldersi  a 
brother  domestic,  just  rising  from  the 
brick  floor,  on  which  he  had  been 
sleeping,  both  coming  forward  to  see 
what  row  had  disturbed  their  matinal 
slumber. 

"  What  master  want  ?"  said  the  na- 
tive, twisting  his  long  hair  into  a  knot» 
whilst  speakmg. 

**  Want,  eh  ?  that's  good ;  the  coach, 
to  be  sure,  which  was  to  have  been 
round  at  the  hotel  at  gun-fire." 

"  Dear  me,"  said  the  proprietor, 
coming  out  of  an  inner  room,  in  his 
shirt  and  trowsers,  "has  the  gun 
fired?  we  have  overslept  ourselves, 
but  the  coach  shall  be  got  ready  di- 
rectly; here,  where  are  the  horse- 
keepers  ?" 

Then  goin^  to  the  specimens  of 
dusky  humanity  that  were  sleeping 
under  the  coach,  he  administered  sun- 
dry and  divers  punches  and  pokes  to 
their  ribs,  and  by  repeated  doses  of 
the  same,  succeeded  in  awaking  their 
dormant  faculties ;  then  speaking  to 
them  in  some  jargon,  unintelligible  to 
our  passengers,  they  started  off. 

"  They  have  gone  for  the  horses^ 
gentlemen  ;  here  you  boy,  go  and  call 
the  driver  ;  now  you  two  others  push 
the  coach  out  of  the  verandah  ;  and  it 
would  save  time,  gentlemen,  if  you 
would  let  your  baggage  be  brought 
here." 

*'  Oh,  yes  ;  we  will  go  after  it  our- 
selves to  the  hotel." 

'*  I  am  very  much  afraid,"  said  the 
manager  of  the  hotel,  when  our  pas- 
sengers had  returned  for  their  luggage, 
"  that  the  mail  will  not  take  one  twen- 
tieth part  of  your  luggage,  as  they  do 
not  allow  more  than  twenty  pounds  to 
each  passenger." 

"  But  what  are  we  to  do,  then  ?" 
,  •*  If  you  will  leave  it  to  me,  and 
favoiur  me  with  your  address  in  Co- 
lombo, I  will  engage  a  buUock-baudy, 
and  forward  it  to-day,  and  it  will  reach 
you  safely  in  a  couple  of  days." 

«  Thank  you,  thank  you ;  we  shali 
be  very  much  obliged  by  your  doirf 
so.  Let  me  see,  I  have  letters  to  Acl^ 
land  Boyd  and  Co.,  James  and  Geor^.j 
Smith  and  Co.,  Crabbe  Crowe  and 
Co.,  Saunders  and  Co.,  and " 

"  Stop,  old  fellow  ;  you  will  keep 
us  here  all  day,  whilst  you  enumerate 


your  letters  of  introduction ;  order 
the  baggage  to  be  sent  to  Ackland 
Boyd's ;  all  say  they  are  hospitable,  as 
to  the  others,  I  have  never  heard  any 
account  of  their  hospitality." 

**  If  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  send 
our  remaining  baggage  to  '  Ackland 
Boyd's*  as  soon  as  possible,  I  shall  be 
much  obliged ;  and  will  you  order  the 
luggage  that  the  mail-coach  tcill  carry 
to  be  taken  to  the  office." 

•*  Certainly ;  and  I  hope,  gentlemen, 
that  your  sojourn  in  the  Cinnamon 
Isle  will  be  a  pleasant  one,"  said  the 
manager  of  the  hotel  (btlt  thinking,  if 
anything  can  be  pleasant  in  this  broil- 
ing climate,  which  I  wish  I  were  well 
out  of) ;  **  now,  boy,  call  the  cooleat 
to  take  this  baggage.  Good  morning, 
gentlemen ;  a  pleasant  journey  and 
cool  breezes." 

**  Good  morning,  good  morning," 
echoed  on  all  sides,  accompanied  by 
thanks  for  the  good  fare  and  attention 
that  had  been  bestowed  on  them  by 
the  manager  of  "  The  Royal  Hotel." 

Our  four  passengers  set  off  with  a 
regiment  of  dingy  coolees  at  their 
heels,  each  one  carrying  a  single  arti- 
cle, excepting  where  two  would  insist 
upon  bearing  a  single  portmanteau, 
each  maintaining  that  the  burden  was 
too  heavy  for  one ;  and  at  last  they 
reached  the  coach-office,  where  the 
coach  stood  before  the  door,  ready  to 
start.  Then  ensued  the  turmoil, 
caused  in  placing  the  baggage,  as  the 
only  receptacle  for  it  was  a  foot-board, 
three  feet  and  a-half  in  length,  and 
half  that  in  width,  placed  at  the  back 
of  the  coach.  On  this  the  luggage 
rested,  and  was  attached  to  it  by 
pieces  of  coir  passed  over  and  under» 
crossed  and  recrossed,  until  it  was 
secured  and  tolerably  well  fastened  on. 

**  At  all  events,  this  does  not  look 
very  ship-shape,  or  secure ;  and  1  only 
can  hope  it  will  not  fall  off.'* 

"  Don't  be  afraid,  sir,"  said  the 
proprietor;  "the  horse-keeper  will 
sit  on  the  top  of  it,  and  I  will  tell  him 
to  see  that  nothing  falls  off.  Will  you 
get  in,  gentlemen — all  is  quite  ready." 

And  whilst  the  gentlemen  are  per- 
foi  ning  that  operation,  we  will  de- 
scrif  ,8  the  royal  mail ;  which  machine 
rt«  Aed  upon  four  wheels,  and  looks 
.  t«'  what  ? — nothing  to  be  seen  in  Eu- 
rope ;  but  it  has  a  faint  resemblance 
to  the  lower  half  of  an  old-fashioned 
English   btage-coach,  cutting  off  the 
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upper  half  and  doors  ;  the  seat  for  the 
driver  heing  attached  to  the  coach,  so 
that  his  back  and  those  of  the  passen- 
gers on  the  front  seat  touch.  The 
roof  is  made  of  leather,  painted  white 
and  varnished,  lined  with  cotton,  and 
supported  bj  four  slender  iron  rods, 
which  shake  with  every  jolt  of  the 
coach.  To  this  roof  are  attached 
leathern  curtains,  which  can  be  drawn 
to  protect  the  passengers  from  the  sun 
or  rain,  or  rolled  up  to  admit  a  free 
passage  to  the  air.  The  roof  of  this 
primitive  machine  projects  over  the 
driver  and  seven  passengers,  or  peo- 
ple, that  is  to  say,  four  in  the  body, 
the  driver,  and  person  seated  by  his 
side,  and  the  horse-keeper,  perched  on 
the  top  of  the  luggage,  standing  on 
the  fix^d  projecting  iron  step,  or 
clinging  to  any  part  of  the  vehicle 
most  ready  to  be  seized  hold  of.  Pic- 
ture this  machine  badly  painted,  lined 
with  leather,  filthily  dirty,  and  worn 
into  holes ;  the  stuffing,  made  from  the 
fibre  of  the  cocoa-nut,  protruding  in 
various  places.  Put  this  on  a  car- 
riage, with  four  wheels  of  various  co- 
lours, with  two  horses  badly  groomed 
and  worse  fed,  with  worn  harness,  re- 
paired with  pieces  of  coir,  and  you 
will  have  some  idea  of  the  royal  mails 
in  the  island  of  Ceylon. 

**  Why,  we  seem  to  be  making  a 
circuit  of  the  town  of  Galle.  We 
cannot  be  going  to  take  up  more  pas- 
sengers, as  we  are  chock-full  already. 
Why  do  we  do  this,  Mr.  Proprietor  ?** 

**  We  do  it  to  avoid  the  hill,  sir,  as 
one  of  the  horses  kicks  in  going  down 
hill." 

«*  Yes,"  said  the  burgher  driver  in 
rejoinder,  and  pointing  to  the  iron 
splash-board  (if  a  splash-^oarc?  can  be 
made  of  iron),  where  a  large  hole  was 
to  be  seen  ;  "  him  do  that  other  morn* 
in' ;  he  plenty  kick,  he  do." 

**  Very  pleasant,  indeed  ;  and  I 
don't  wonder  at  your  driving  out  of 
your  way  to  avoid  a  recurrence  of  the 
game  view  of  his  heels.*' 

"  How  cool  the  morning  breeze  is. 
This  grey  light  is  very  pleasant ;  but 
I  had  no  idea  that  it  would  continue 
dusk  until  sunrise,  out  here." 

"  Jt  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  tr   ^ira 
the  non-exibtence  of  twilight.  . 
immediately  the  sun  sets,  it  is      l^J^ 
and,  in  the  absence  of  the  moo*      ^    • 
tinues  so  until  he  reappears." 

'*  Look,  look,  Phoebus  is  risii  ^  *rom 


the  sea ;  how  gloriously  the  effulgence 
of  his  beams  rests  upon  the  waters. 
Now  the  rays  are  thrown  upon  that 
grove  of  cocoa-nut  trees  and  palms ; 
now  they  rest  upon  the  roof  of  that 
hut,  like  a  coquettish  beauty,  bestow- 
ing bright  glances  around  on  all.  It 
is  a  magnificent  sight,  almost  worth 
quitting  England  for." 

"  Every  one  to  their  taste ;  but  the 
sun  in  Old  England  is  good  enough 
for  me.  Don't  1  long  for  the  chance 
of  looking  at  Sol  again  there;  for  here, 
if  you  were  to  attempt  such  an  imper- 
tinent  act,  your  eyes  would  be  dazzled 
out  of  your  head.  But  you  are  a  poet, 
so  it's  part  of  your  shop  to  talk  fine." 

"  But  what  are  these  strange-look- 
ing affairs  drawn  by  oxen,  with  thatch- 
ed hoods,  and  grubby  white  cloth  hung 
up  at  either  end,  as  if  to  prevent  in- 
quisitive eyes  from  prying  to  find  out 
what  is  inside?  The  machine  looks 
like  a  breed  between  an  English  wag- 
gon and  a  clumsy  two-wheeled  tilted 
cart." 

*«  That  is  a  bullock-baudy,  sir,  and 
the  hood  b  covered  with  the  dried 
cocoa-nut  leaf  plaited.  The  white 
cloth  is  hung  up  at  both  ends  to  keep 
people  firom  seeing  inside,  as  it  is  the 
family  of  a  Moorman  going  to  bathe  ; 
and  all  the  baudies  that  have  cloths 
hung  up  have  Moorwomen  inside." 

'*Are  the  women  handsome?"  in- 
quired eagerly  our  young  fresh-co- 
loured friend. 

**  I  don't  think,  sir,  that  an  English 
gentleman  would  call  them  handsome, 
for  they  are  very  fat,  very  dark,  and 
always  chewing  betel." 

**  Well,  certainly  your  description 
is  not  very  inviting,  or  I  should  have 
voted  for  an  attempt  to  withdraw  the 
dingy  cotton  veil,  and  had  a  look  at 
these  bronze-coloured  Venuses.  Do 
look  at  those  fellows  rolled  up  in  dirty 
white  scarfs  lying  in  the  verandah  ; 
for  I  suppose  they  are  men,  as,  surely, 
women  would  not  sleep  exposed  in  that 
manner." 

<<  All  the  family,  sir,  will  sleep  in  the 

verandah,  as  it  is  cooler  than  sleeping 

tnside  ;  and  what  you  call  a  scarf,   is 

\tk\T  comboy  pulled  over  them.     See, 

ir,  they  are  getting  up  to  look  at  the 

ach." 

"  Sure  enough,  there's  a  man,  wo- 
man, girl,  boy,  and  two  children,  in 
puris  naturalious.  What  pot-bellies 
the   little   urchins  have.      Are  they 
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allowed  to  run  about  naked  ?  But  I 
suppose  they  are«  as  we  have  seen 
several^  since  we  arrived^  in  the  same 
state. 

"  Nobody  minds  it,  sir,  here ;  they 
never  put  comboys  on  before  they  are 
six  or  seven  years  of  age,  except  the 
rich  and  high-caste  people.  But  now, 
gentlemen,  will  you  please  to  alight,  as 
we  are  going  to  cross  the  ferry." 

**  This  b  a  scene  of  surpassing 
beauty.  Look  at  the  tranquil  stream, 
with  the  pink  lotus  floating  on  its  bo- 
som ;  the  tulip-shaped  flower  enshrin- 
ed amongst  the  broad  green  leaves ; 
the  cocoa-nut  trees,  waving  over,  and 
drooping  into  the  river  ;  and  here  and 
there  a  flowering  shrub,  of  gorgeous 
hue,  intermixed  amongst  the  stately 
trees,  clothed  in  their  brilliant  vesture 
of  green." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  do  stop  spouting. 
If  you  do  not  make  haste,  and  get 
into  the  machine,  which,  I  suppose, 
they  mean  for  a  ferry-boat ;  by  George  1 
you  will  be  left  behind,  to  apostrophize 
the  'stately  trees.*  Well,  that  was 
a  lee-lurch  the  coach  gave  in  getting 
into  the  boat.  The  roof  was  well 
shaken,  at  all  events.  Did  you  see 
how  it  went  xoiggety-waggety  f  Mind, 
my  dear  fellow,  I  will  be  even  with 
you ;  if  you  will  make  poetry,  I  will 
coin  words." 

**  So  the  name  of  this  ferry  is  Guin- 
darah;  and  beauteous  art  thou,  oh 
Guindarah.'* 

"  Now,  eentlemen,  will  you  get  into 
the  coach,  before  we  put  in  the  other 
horses  ?" 

•*  What  for  ?  Why  do  you  not  put 
to  both  horses  before  you  put  us  in  f* 

**  Because,  sir.  Dr.  Prins  will  start 
the  moment  he  is  put  in  the  coach ; 
two  horse-keepers  could  not  hold  him ; 
and  Peter  Layard  kicks  if  his  head  is 
held  long." 

"Dr.  Prins  and  Peter  Layard! 
What  do  you  mean ;  we  don't  know 
any  gentlemen  of  the  name  ?" 

"Beg  pardon,  sir,  for  laughing," 
said  the  good-humoured  proprietor, 
Christoflbletz  ;  "  but  we  always  calls 
the  horses  after  the  gentlemen  we  buys 
them  off.  I  gave  fifteen  pounds  for 
Dr.  Prins,  and  eighteen  pounds  for 
Peter  Layard ;  but  he  is  a  good  un  to 
go,  though  rather  queer  tempered, 
and  fights  shy  of  his  work  ;  as  for  Dr. 
Prins,  he  is  not  worth  half  the  money, 
for  he  is  a  hearty  feeder,  and  very 


often  kicks  over  the  traces.     Are  you 
all  ready,  gentlemen  ?*' 

Ready  they  all  were,  and  looking 
round  saw  an  ugly  beast  of  a  brute  of 
a  horse  brought  to  the  coach,  held 
securely  by  two  horse-keepers,  whilat 
two  others  began  attaching  his  traces 
to  the  coach,  the  brute  rearing  and 
plunging  as  much  as  he  could,  with 
two  horse-keepers  holding  his  head. 
The  burgher  driver  sat  firmly  on  hia 
seat,  reins  and  whip  in  hand,  waiting 
for  the  restive  horse  to  be  harnessed 
to  the  coach,  our  party  watching  the 
proceeding  in  a  state  of  delighted  ex- 
citement. At  last  the  operation  of 
putting  the  horse  in  was  achieved ;  the 
horse-keepers  let  go  his  head,  rushing 
out  of  his  road,  and  the  horse  plunged 
violently  forwards,  whilst  the  other 
stuck  out  the  whole  of  his  four  legSt 
evincing  a  resolute  determination  not 
to  budge  one  inch.  Now  commenced 
a  curious  scene  between  the  horses 
and  the  driver,  who  thus  addressed 
each  alternately — 

"  Peter  Layard,  you  brute,"  whack, 
whack,  whop,  with  the  butt  end  of  the 
stick,  the  driver  standing  up  to  give 
greater  force  to  the  blows,  *'  ctm  up, 
you  ill-tempered,  lazy  brute.  Dr. 
Prins,  you  willin,  do  yer  want  to  hrek 
the  coch  to  bits ;  is  eels  will  be  in 
my  mout  in  mitiit,  Peter  Layard,  yoa 
hugly  beast,  dm  up,  won't  yer?"— 
another  blow,  which  had  the  desired 
effect,  for  off  both  horses  started  at  a 
gallop,  rushing  close  to  a  hut,  the 
wheels  of  the  coach  grazing  and  catch- 
ing the  screen  made  of  cocoa-nut 
leaves,  and  dragging  it  clear  away. 
**  Well,  this  is  a  pretty  go,  Mr.  Pro- 
prietor. Will  not  the  owners  of  the 
nut  make  you  pay  for  the  damage  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,  sir ;  they  can  soon  put 
that  all  proper.  We  shall  go  along 
beautiful  now  ;  it's  only  at  first  start- 
ing that  we  have  a  bit  of  a  bother." 

"  It  is  an  ugly  niece  of  business  to 
sit  behind  two  such  horses,  one  pimp- 
ing and  pulling  to  get  forwards,  and 
the  other  doing  all  in  his  power  not  to 
move  ;  or  if  he  did,  to  go  backwards. 
It's  very  fortunate  there  are  no  ladies 
with  us ;  they  would  have  been  very 
much  alarmed." 

"  We  do  have  ladies  sometimes,  sir ; 
and  last  mail  there  was  a  lady  who  was 
so  afraid — how  she  did  squall  when 
Dr.  Prins  began  his  tricks." 

"  And  no  wonder  either,  for  it  re- 
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quires  babit  and  nerre  to  sit  unmoved 
behind  two  such  wild,  ilUtempered 
brutes." 

'*  How  beautifully  the  sea-spray 
dashes  on  the  rocks ! — this  constantly- 
varTiog  panorama  of  nature  is  most 
enchanting  !  The  boundless  ocean  is 
on  one  side,  with  its  ever- changing  co- 
lours, and  the  beautiful  groves  of  no- 
ble trees  on  the  other.  What  a  sub- 
ject for  painter's  pencil  and  poet's  pen! 
Look  at  the  cocoa-nut  trees  on  either 
side  of  the  road,  bending  towards  each 
other,  thus  forming  an  avenue  through 
which  we  are  now  passing.  Do  gaze 
on  that  young  plantation  of  palms,  the 
leaves  spreading  out  thickly,  in  an  ir- 
regular, fanlike  form,  presenting  a 
beautiful  contrast  to  the  older  trees, 
with  their  slender,  naked,  tall  trunks, 
surmounted  by  a  crownlike  diadem  of 
drooping  leaves." 

**  Take  breath,  my  boy,  while  I  ask 
what  those  ropes  are  for,  which  go 
from  top  to  top  of  those  ugly,  long, 
gantling,  unenglish-looking  trees.  Mr. 
Chris — I  never  shall  pronounce  your 
name — what  are  those  ropes  for,  and 
what  are  those  fellows  doing  up  there 
with  those  red  jars?  Why,  they  are 
at  the  top  of  the  tree,  passing  along 
those  ropes.  Mind  you  cling  tight 
with  your  monkeylike  paws,  my  black 
tulip,  or  down  you  will  be,  and,  hard 
as  your  skull  is,  1  suppose  a  tumble 
on  a  stone  would  crack  it." 

**They  are  drawing  toddy,  sir, 
which,  when  fermented,  is  called 
arrack ;  and  they  get  it  from  the 
flower,  cutting  the  end  off  of  it,  and 
tying  it  round  above  the  cut ;  then 
they  hang  a  chatty  to  it,  to  catch  the 
juice  as  it  drips  in  ;  and  those  ropes, 
as  you  see,  sir,  are  for  men  to  get 
from  one  tree  to  another — it  saves 
them  the  trouble  of  climbing  up  each 
tree  separately." 

«*  Stop— what's  a  chatty  ?" 

♦*  That  red  jar,  sir." 

"  How  much  toddy  can  you  obtain 
from  a  tree  ?"  (this  fellow  was  going 
to  settle  in  Ceylon  as  a  merchant.) 

**  It  depends,  sir — from  one  hundred 
to  two  hundred  pints." 

**  A  slight  difference  that,  how- 
ever." 

'*  But  don't  those  fellows  ever  fall 
from  these  ropes  ?" 

**  Oh !  yes,  sir ;  but  they  would 
rather  chance  that  than  take  the  trou- 
ble of  going  up  and  down  the  trees." 

"  The  lazy  niggers — but  look  at  that 
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chap,  he  is  coming  down.  Is  that 
toddy?" 

«  Yes,  sir." 

"  How  classically  antique  is  the 
form  of  that  jar  or  chatty :  the  frothy, 
foaming,  white  liquid  overflowing 
the  brim,  and  hanging  in  creaming 
drops  around  the  jar.  Now  he  raises 
it  upon  his  tnrbaned  head,  supporting 
it  by  one  hand ;  how  well  he.  poises 
his  burden,  and  how  gracefully  firm  is 
his  step." 

"  Boddle,  if  it's  good  to  drink,  I 
wish  he  would  hand  me  some  of  it,  as 
I  am  plaguy  thirsty.  I  say,  Mr.  Pro» 
prietor,  when  shall  we  breakfast  ?" 

*'  Next  stage  but  one,  sir — at  Ben- 
totte ;  but  we  shall  change  horses 
directly,  and  then  p'raps  you  would 
like  to  drink  the  milk  of  a  young 
cocoa-nut  ?" 

"  If  it's  good,  I  should,  for  the  sun's 
rays  have  drawn  forth  all  my  mois- 
ture, and  it  requires  replenishing." 

**  Here,  sir,  will  you  have  one  ?" 

"Thank  you." 

Mr.    Christf (the  name  is  too 

long  to  write)  spoke  to  a  Cingalese  in 
his  own  lingo,  who  forthwith  passed  a 
piece  of  rope  round  his  ankles,  confin- 
ing them  together  (and  the  resistance 
offered  by  this  ligature  enables  them 
to  press  the  soles  of  the  feet  against 
the  naked  trunk  of  the  tree,  ana  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  slipping  down 
whilst  in  the  act  of  climbing),  and  up 
the  tree  he  climbed  quickly,  until  he 
reached  the  top,  when  he  threw  down 
singly  some  young  green  nuts,  and 
reached  terra  firma,  sliding  down  the 
tree,  when  he  unwound  the  coir  from 
his  ankles,  drew  a  knife  from  his  com- 
boy,  hacked  out  a  triangular  piece  from 
one  end  of  the  nut,  and  handed  each 
successively  to  the  passengers. 

"  I  say,  my  boy,  why  do  you  not 
address  some  poetry  to  this  chap? 
Not  willing,  eh?  Well,  then,  here 
goes,  I  will — 

"  DldB't  thou  we. 
That  up  the  tree 
OUrabered  he, 
Withth'agiU— ty 
Of  a  mon — key. 

And  there's  both  rhyme  and  reason." 
"  Ha — ha — ha — ha  I"  laughed  our 
party,  and  we  will  leave  them  indulg- 
ing in  cachinations,  and  proceeding 
on  their  road  to  Bentotte,  whilst  we 
tell  our  perusers  the  names  of  our  four 
passengers,  and  seekers  of  Fortune's 
smiles  in  the  "  far  East."  We  will 
3d 
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commence  with  the  poetically-speak- 
ing gentleman.  Augustus  Wbalmer 
was  twenty-three  years  old,  possessing 
highly-cultivated  mental  powers,  and 
was  the  youngest  of  eleven  belonging 
to  Lady  Mary  and  Sir  Theodore  Wbal- 
mer, who,  nndinff  no  small  difficulty 
in  providing  for  their  sons  in  Europe, 
had  sent  Augustus  to  Ceylon,  with  an 
order  from  me  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies  to  the  Governor  of  the 
Island,  recommending  that  the  bearer, 
Augustus  Wbalmer,  should  enter  the 
civil  service  of  that  colony.  The  irate 
gentleman,  who  was  near  thrashing 
the  burgher' attendant  at  the  hotel, 
and  who  always  spoke  and  viewed 
everything  in  a  most  matter-of-fact 
light,  is  Tom  Atkins,  aged  twenty-two 
years  (we  believe  him  to  have  been 
christened  Thomas,  but  no  one  ever 
dreamt  of  giving  him  the  dignity  of  his 
full  Christian  name — even  young,  very 
young  ladies,  invariably  spoke  of,  and 
to  him,  as  Mr.  Tom  Atkins\  and 
cousin  to  Augustus  Wbalmer,  is  go- 
ing to  invest  the  whole  of  his  capital 
in  a  sugar  or  coffee  estate  in  Ceylon. 
The  gentleman  who  wished  for  infor- 
mation as  to  the  quantity  of  toddy  to 
be  obtained  from  a  cocoa-nut  tree,  is 
James  Dighton,  twenty-four  years  old, 
the  son  of  a  merchant,  and  he  will  be 
junior  partner  in  a  mercantile  house, 
as  soon  as  he  reaches  Colombo.  Our 
young,  fresh-coloured  friend,  who 
wanted  to  look  into  the  buUock-baudy, 
near  Galle,  to  get  a  peep  at  the  pretty 
girls — if  there  were  any — is  Arthur 
Otwyn,  who  has  numbered  twenty- 
one  summers  (the  son  of  an  earl's 
daughter  and  the  Hon.  Fitz Gerald 
Otwyn),  and  having  just  obtained  a 
commission  in  the  Ceylon  Rifles,  is  on 
his  way  to  Colombo,  to  join  his  regi- 
ment at  bead-quarters.  These  last 
two  had  been  school-fellows;  the 
whole  of  the  quartette  had  met  in  so- 
ciety in  London,  and  as  the  destination 
of  all  was  Ceylon,  they  resolved  to 
travel  together  to  the  Cinnamon  Isle. 

«  So  this  is  Bentotte  ;  I  hope  break- 
fast is  ready.  Why,  it's  past  eleven 
o'clock,  and  Tm  as  hungry  as  a 
hunter." 

And  the  party  quitted  the  coach, 
and  entered  the  rest-house. 

**  Well,  Gus,  this  is  a  queer-looking 
place,  with  the  unpainted  rafters,  and 
the  roof  harbouring  all  sorts  of  dirt : 
but,  never  mind — how  long  will  the 
coach  stop  ?    Here  is  a  table,  with  a 


tablecloth  on  it,  but  no  other  manifes- 
tation of  breakfast  do  I  see." 

"  The  coach  generally  stops  here 
about  half  an  hour,  sir ;  but  we  are 
not  particular — if  you  want  to  stop  a 
little  longer  you  can.  I  will  tcU  the 
appoo  to  get  breakfast  ready  for  you. 
Here,  ap — ^poo,"  shouted  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  coach.  ''Now,  appoo  get 
breakfast  ready  directly  for  these  g^- 
tlemen.  He  understands  English,  sir, 
and  you  can  give  him  your  orders,  if 
you  please." 

And  away  walked  Mr.  Proprietor 
to  administer  refreshment  to  his  own 
internal  organization. 

''  Master  like  cully ;  can  get  oyster ; 
have  good  fish;  like  more  better 
gilled  chicken." 

**  Get  them  all  ready  as  soon  as  you 
can,  and  let  us  have  some  good  tea." 

''No  got  tea ;  have  got  plenty  good 
coffee." 

"  Well,  then,  coffee  will  do,  only 
look  sharp,  for  we  are  all  rayenous. 

Away  ran  the  appoo  (or  head-ser- 
vant), calling  out  to  the  people  in  the 
cook-house  to  get  breakfast. 

"  I  say,  Tom,  if  this  is  Bentotte,  I 
have  a  letter  to  the  local  magistrate. 
Here  it  is — '  T.  L.  Gibson,  Esq.,  Lo- 
cal-Magistrate, Bentotte.'  I  wonder 
if  I  could  find  him  out  while  they  are 
getting  breakfast  ready  ?" 

"  Let's  try.  You,  happer,  or  what- 
ever you  are  called.  Won't  ^  that. 
Let's  try  '  boy,'  for  they  t«U  me  all 
over  China,  India,  and  Ceylon,  all  ser- 
vants are  boys.     Boy,  boy,  boy." 

"  What  master  want  ? — breakfiist 
no  leady  (the  Cingalese  and  Chinese 
never  can  pronounce  the  letter  r); 
too  soon  comin'." 

"  The  sooner  it  comes  the  better ; 
but  can  yon  tell  me  where  Mr.  Gib- 
son lives?  He  is  the  local  magis- 
trate." 

"  Mastel  Gibson  live  here ;  but  he 
in  court  now,  over  there,"  pointing 
across  the  road  to  a  building  that 
looked  like  an  antediluvian  stifle  or 
barn. 

"  Well,  if  that  is  the  court-house, 
it's  a  queer-looking  place  ;  but  come 
along,  it  will  pass  the  time,  at  all 
events." 

And  across  the  road  walked  Whal- 
mer  and  Tom  Atkins,  and  entered  a 
building,  whose  interior  was  in  perfect 
keeping  with  the  unprepossessing  ex- 
terior, crowded  with  natives.  Seated 
at  the  upper  end,  on  a  raised,  nnpaint- 
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ed  wooden  platform^  was  an  English- 
man^  attired  in  white  trousers  and 
waistcoaty  and  a  checked  shooting 
coatee,  behind  a  table,  en  suite  with 
the  platform,  writing,  taking  down  the 
deposition  of  a  witness,  which  was  in- 
terpreted from  Cingalese  into  English 
by  a  native  interpreter. 

**  I  say,  Tom,  we  can't  speak  to  him 
now  •  we  shall  stop  the  proceedings." 

''  Bother  their  black  proceedings. 
Here,  give  me  the  letter — I  will  speak 
to  him  quietly." 

And  up  walked  Tom  Atkins  to  the 
bench,  par  complaisance, 

"  Mr.  T.  L.  Gibson,  I  believe- 
here  is  a  letter  addressed  to  you." 

*'  Thank  you ;  I  will  come  to  you 
at  the  rest-house.  This  case  will  soon 
be  over,  and  I  shall  be  with  you  before 
breakfast  is  finished." 

•«  I  like  the  look  of  that  chap;  don't 
you,  Gus  ?" 

*•  Yes.  Let  us  toddle  back  quick, 
for  I'm  sure  breakfast  ought  to  be 
ready  by  this  time." 

"  Come  along,"  said  Arthur  Otwyn ; 
*'  Dighton  and  I  were  vowing  we 
would  begin  without  you.  Now,  boy, 
off  with  the  covers.  This  fish  looks 
and  smells  verv  appetising — shall  I 
give  you  some? 

"  Why,  these  are  queer-looking 
oysters  in  the  curry ;  they  are  quite 
purple,  yet  they  seem  to  be  fresh 
enough. 

*'  Don't  you  remember,  Dighton, 
the  oysters  at  Aden ;  they  were  j  ust 
the  same  unchristian  booking  concerns 
as  these?'* 

"  Never  mind  their  looks,  they  eat 
▼ery  well.  Some  coffee,  boy,  and 
more  bread." 

«*  No  got  more  blead^&\\  finish." 

"  Then  get  some  more." 

**  No  can ;  no  make  plenty  blead 
Bentotte ;  no  plenty  English  gentle- 
roans;  Burgher,  CingaJeseman,  no 
wantin'  bleaa" 

**  Then  what  do  you  eat  ?" 

•^  Lice  cully:* 

«« You  filthy  beast." 

**  Hush,  Tom,  he  means  rice  and 
curry.  Don't  you  see  these  fellows 
never  pronounce  r — it  is  always  /.  I 
wbh  you  could  get  us  some  bread 
thouffh,  my  boy ;  go  and  see." 

**  No  can  gettin*.  Mr.  Gibson  buy^ 
in*  two  bleeuu ;  bakeman  no  got  mole" 

**  Well,  then,  I  wish  Mr.  Gibson 
would  give  us  one  bread." 

**  You  shall  have  it  directly,"  said 


Mr.  Gibson,  who  had  just  entered  the 
room.  **  Here,  tell  my  appoo  to  bring 
the  bread." 

'*Iam  quite  ashamed  of  myself; 
but  I  had  not  the  least  idea  that  you 
were  within  hearing." 

"  No  apologies,  I  beg.  I  only  regret 
that  Mr.  Whalmer  did  not  send  the 
letter  by  post,  for  then  I  would  have 
had  a  good  breakfast  ready  for  you. 
No  tea — that  will  never  do.  Appoo, 
bring  tea,  beer,  pickles — bring  all  that 
you  can  get.  Tell  the  cook  to  grill 
some  ham,  and  look  sharp ;  though 
the  coach  will  wait,  as  Christoffoletz 
is  the  civillest  fellow  in  the  world." 

"  Allow  me,  Mr.  Gibson,  to  intro- 
duce my  cousin,  Augustus  Whalmer, 
who  was  afraid  to  present  his  own  let- 
ter whilst  you  were  seated,  cum  digni- 
tate,  on  the  bench.  I  am  Tom  Atkins, 
a  bashful  youth ;  that  is  Mr.  James 
Dighton  ;  that,  Lieutenant  Otwyn, 
Ceylon  Rifles.  Now,  we  know  each 
other's  names.  But  here  is  something 
like  a  breakfast  coming,  thanks  to  your 
bounty,  Mr.  Gibson." 

And  whilst  the  fi^re  gentlemen  are 
discussing  their  creature-comforts,  we 
will  speak  as  we  feel  of  Oibb^ — for 
none  of  his  friends  ever  gave  him  the 
title  and  dignity  of  his  paternal  cogno- 
men, preferring  the  dimmutive  Gibby^- 
who  is  one  of  the  most  liberal,  hospi- 
table, kind-hearted  creatures  on  earth ; 
and  often  have  we  partaken  of  his  good 
fare  in  his  room  at  the  Rest  House  of 
Bentotte  ;'and  when  his  duty  has  called 
him  into  the  interior  of  his  district,  he 
has  left  orders  with  his  servant  to  pre- 
pare a  good  meal  for  us ;  but  as  his 
honest,  kind,  hearty  welcome  was 
wanting,  it  lost  its  chief  charm.  There 
he  lived,  surrounded  by  his  dogs — and 
beautiful  spaniels  some  were — isolated 
from  his  countrymen,  dependent  for 
society  on  those  who  travelled  from 
Colombo  to  Galle,  and  when  he  got 
leave  to  go  to  either  of  the  above  towns 
for  a  day  or  two.  And,  Gibby,  you 
were  happy — happy  in  your  own  kind- 
liness of  heart.  You  will  never  guess 
who  writes  this;  for  you  are  hospi- 
table to  so  many,  that  our  acknowledg- 
ment will  not  betray  our  incognito. 
Would  you  were  in  old  Ireland,  and 
we  held  your  fist — wouldn't  the  shake 
be  hearty,  old  boy  ?  But  while  we  are 
seated,  snug  and  cozy,  in  a  well-car- 
peted room,  near  a  bright,  brisk  fire, 
writing,  you  are  broiling  under  a 
tropical  sun,  possibly  seated  in  your 
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court-house,  with  its  tiled  floor,  and 
crowded  with  odoriferous  natives, 
chewing  hetel,  and  spitting  about. 
Prosper  you,  Gibby,  wherever  you  are, 
and  may  you  live  long. 

**  And  have  ,you  only  these  two 
rooms,  Gibson,  in  this  horrid  hole? 
Why,  my  father's  stable-boys  would 
turn  up  their  noses  at  them.  The 
government  do  not  seem  to  treat  their 
servants  too  liberally,  at  all  events,  and 
from  this  specimen,  I  am  not  particu- 
larly enamoured  of  the  civil  service  of 
Ceylon." 

''But  J  am  to  have  a  house  built, 
however,  and  a  court-house,  too  ;  the 
governor  promised  me  both,  more  than 
four  years  ago :  so  do  not  augurate 
from  what  you  see  here,  as  some  of  the 
district-judges  and  magistrates  have 
good  residences  provided  for  them." 

'« But,"  said  Tom  Atkins,  •*  is  the 
foundation  of  the_  house  dug  yet,  or 
first  br|ck  or  stone  laid  ?" 

'*  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  site  is  not 
yet  fixed  upon,  consequently  the  first 
block  of  Cabook  cannot  be  yet  laid : 
we  do  not  use  stone  or  brick  out 
here." 

"  Nor  expedition  either,  it  would 
seem." 

"Gentlemen,  are  you  ready — the 
coaco  is  waiting  for  you.*' 

**  Good  bye,  Gibson — let  me  see  you 
in  Colombo  as  soon  as  you  co^ie  there." 

"  Good  bye,  Whalraer ;  I  hope  that 
you  will  get  a  post  that  will  suit  you." 

**  I  shall  be  sure  to  find  you  out 
when  I  run  up  to  Colombo.  Good 
bye,  Mr.  Atkins." 

**  Mr.  Gibson,  have  I  injured  you?" 

«  Not  ^n  the  least." 

"  Then  why  call  n^e  Mr.  Atkins ; 
every t)ody  calls  me  Tom  Atkins  ;  but 
you  OMght  to  owe  me  a  grudge,  for  the 
manner  in  which  I  walked  into  your 
ham.  Give  me  your  daddle ;  now, 
good  bye.  Mind  you  are  booked  to 
pass  some  time  with  me,  as  soon  as  I 
have  built  a  house  on  my  coffee  es- 
tate ;  and  as  I  am  not  a  government 
servant,  \  stand  a  chance  of  getting  a 
decent  domicile,  in  sonie thing  less  than 
a  quarter  of  four  years." 

Parting  salutations  again  echoed 
round,  and  they  separated :  the  ma- 
gistrate returned  to  his  pleasant  occu- 
pation of  listening  to  complaints  of 
the  natives,  embellished  with  lies,  each 
party  trying  to  outdo  the  other  in  their 
multiplicity — the  travellers  to  resume 
their  route  to  Colombo  ;  and  immedi- 


ately they  entered  the  coacby  were  to- 
ried  over  the  river. 

"  What  a  good  fellow  our  new  ac- 
quaintance seems,  Whalmer— don't  he?" 

**  Yes,  he  does ;  but  I  pity  him  liv- 
ing there  without  a  countryman  near 
him.  I  hope  they  won't  offer  me  audi 
a  post,  for  I  should  not  like  it  at  all." 

*^  Nil  desperandum,  is  my  motto, 
Gus,  so  don't  look  so  down  in  the 
mouth.  If  the  worst  comes  to  the 
worst,  you  can  come  and  join  me, 
turning  coffee-planter,  though  I  am 
afraid  we  shall  not  find  much  society 
in  the  jungle,  of  the  human  sort:  but 
then,  to  compensate  for  that,  we  shall 
have  good  sport  in  shooting  wild  ele- 
phants and  pigs,  and  trying  to  exter- 
minate tic  polongas  and  cobra  cap^las," 

<<  I  shall  take  your  advice,  Tom»  and 
banish  disagreeable  thoughts  from  my 
mind,  and  feast  my  eyes  on  this  splen- 
did scenery,  so  truly  Oriental  in  its 
character.  But  what  is  that  extraor- 
dinary-looking creature  ? — is  it  of  the 
lizard  species  ? — it  looks  five  leet  long 
from  snout  to  tail." 

"  That,  sir,  is  an  alligator — at  least 
we  call  them  so  ;  but  I  believe  igoano 
is  the  right  name  for  them ;  and  we 
have  them  bigger  than  that.  I  hare 
seen  them  quite  six  feet  long.  They 
are  very  strong,  and  can  bretuc  a  man's 
leg  with  a  blow  from  their  tail." 

**  Are  they  amphibious  ?" 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir,  I  don't  understand 
you." 

*'  Do  these  reptiles  live  on  land  or 
water  ?" 

"  Both,  sir." 

"  Are  they  carnivorous  ?" 

"  Do  speak  plainly,  Whalmer." 

**  Well,  what  do  they  live  on  ?" 

«*  Anything  they  can  get,  sir ;  they 
will  come  after  your  fowls^  and  catch 
them  very  quick,  unless  you  look 
sharp;  and  they  go  into  the  rivers 
and  catch  fish  ;  then  they  will  eat  plan- 
tains and  young  cocoa-nuts.  Though 
I  have  heard  there  are  two  sorta  of 
these  alligators,  or  iguanos^  but  I  ne- 
ver could  see  any  difference  between 
them,  for  they  all  look  the  same  to  me.** 

**  Well,  they  are  hideous-looking 
brutes  or  reptiles.  There's  anotho' 
of  them  deliberately  crossing  the  road ; 
he  don't  mind  the  coach — ^not  he — but 
turns  his  ugly  mug  to  look  at  us,  and 
pursues  Jiis  route  with  the  most  perfect 
noQchalance.  How  ungainly  the  mo- 
tion of  his  clunky  legs,  as  he  moves 
them  slowly  one  aner  the  other  i  yon 
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"s^ouid  suppose  thit  he  had  a  hundred- 
\*reightbf  lead  attached  to  each  of  thetti/* 
**  Well,  Gas,  even  you  could  not 
find  anything  to  admire  in  that  hideous 
specitnen  of  the  animal  creation.'* 

"  The  creatute  is  not  handsome,  cer- 
tAinly  ;  bat  I  am  quite  conyinced  that 
his  form  is  exactly  adapted  to  his  mode 
of  procuring  sustenance.  Look  at 
him  no^,  how  nimbly  he  is  climbing 
up  that  tree ;  his  short  thick  legs,  that 
a  minute  ago  moved  so  slowly  and 
heavily,  are  lightsome  and  agile  enough 
now.  He  is  after  that  squirrel ;  what 
a  beautiful  litile  grey  cVeature  it  is, 
with  its  bushy  tail,  not  half  the  size  of 
our  squirrel.  Pretty  creature,  I  am 
glad  that  you  have  got  away  from  your 
pursuer." 

"  Do  we  change  horses  here  ?  Ah  1 
the  heat — ^it  is  intense  ;  the  rays  of  the 
sun  are  absolutely  scorching.  Now 
we  are  off  again.  I  wish  our  journey  was 
over — I  am  Weat*y  of  it.  Look — what 
is  that  bird  ? — it  looks  like  a  peacock." 
"  It  is  a  wild  peacock,  sir — there 
are  plenty  of  them  in  the  interior; 
but  they  seldom  come  so  close  to  the 
high  road." 

**  How  beautifully  his  magnificent 
plumage  glitters  in  the  sun,  as  he  wings 
his  flight  upwards  ;  now  be  poi»es  on 
his  wing,  and  floats  on  air ;  now  he 
alights  on  that  noble  ebony- tree  ;  how 
proudly  erect  he  holds  his  crested  head, 
the  feathers  of  his  drooping  tail  inter- 
mingling with  the  luxuriant  foliage  of 
the  splendid  tree.'* 

"  Well,  Whalmer/'  said  Arthur 
Otwyn,  "  he  is  a  beautiful  bird,  1  must 
allow ;  I  only  wish  that  I  had  the 
chance  of  a  shot  at  him.  I  wonder  if 
I  could  bring  him  down  ;  he  is  up  a 
good  height ;  he  looks  well  on  the  wing.  '* 
"  Ah  I  the  heat  and  glare  of  this  sun 
— it  is  noost  oppressive.  What  I  another 
river.  What  is  the  name  of  this  place  ?" 
"  Caltura,  sir." 

"  What  a  noble  river ! — the  width 
of  it  is  great  —  the  waters  pellucid, 
with  luxuriant  aquatic  flowers  floating 
on  its  bosom.  Look  at  thosd  white 
water-lilies,  intermixed  with  the  pink 
lotus,  and  those  small  blue  spiral- 
shaped  flowers,  almost  the  colour  and 
shape  of  our  own  *  forget-me-not,' 
twining  aroand  both.  Turn  your  eyes 
to  the  banks.  Wooded  down  to  the  wa- 
ter's edge  with  stately  palms,  noble 
bread-fruit,  jack,  and  tamarind-trees. 
Look  at  the  contrast  between  the 
bright  scarlet  flower  of  thepomegrante- 


tree,  and  the  small  delickt^  white  blos- 
som of  the  cinnamon-Uurel.  Yloir 
luxuriant  is  that  tuberosfe  shrtib,  the 
air  is  loaded  with  the  fragrant  arottid 
of  its  flowers.  How  splendidly  the 
sunbeams  play  upofi  the  rit)t)leB  of  the 
stream,  and  are  reflected  in  prismatic 
colours.  This  is  a  most  glorious  spec- 
tacle, and  raises  bur  thoughts 

*<  From  ttattue  up  to  nature's  Qod." 

**  Well,  Gus,  do  stop  *  ^e  kno\i^  you 
think  it  very  fine,  and  all  that  sort  ttf 
thing.  The  water,  which  you  call  peU 
lucid,  can  t  be  very  pwe.  Look  at 
those  fellows  ejecting  their  filthy  saliva 
into  it,  red  with  the  beastly  betel  they 
have  been  chewing.  Just  }ook  among 
the  luxuriant  aquatic  flowers  at  the 
nozzle  of  that  black  brute  of  an  alligator 
popped  up  among  them.  And  as  for 
the  sun's  rays,  I  wish  they  Were  less 
scorching ;  1  am  almost  grilled.** 

'*  That  must  be  a  fine  estate  up 
there,"  said  James  Dighton,  pointing 
up  the  river,  **iind  a  very  productive 
one.     Who  does  it  belong  to  ?" 

«  Old  Layard,  sir." 

*'  That's  not  a  very  respectful  way 
to  speak  of  a  gentleman." 

"  I  don't  mean  any  disrespect,  sir  ; 
but  there  are  such  a  lot  of  Layards 
out  here,  that  we  always  calls  Charles 
Peter  Layard,  '  Old  Layard.*  '* 

"  Now,  Gus,  as  we  are  over  the 
ferry  which  you  raved  about,  just  look 
at  that  fellow  there ;  he  is  regularly 
piebald — a  patch  of  cadaverously- white 
flesh,  and  then  a  patch  of  brown  flesh ; 
it  is  some  cutaneous  disease.  What  is 
it,  Mr.  Proprietor?" 

<*  A  sort  of  leprosy,  sir  ;  the  natives 
are  very  subject  to  skin-complaints." 

•'  But,  Tom,  turn  your  eyes  {torn 
that  unsightly  object  to  the  classic  at- 
titude of  that  blind  boy,  who,  with  his 
hands  clasped  and  raised  above  his 
head,  in  an  attitude  of  supplicatioUi  is 
asking  for  alms ;  look  at  his  dishevelled 
raven  locks  down  his  back.  I  mwst 
give  him  something,  if  only  for  the 
gratification  he  has  afforded  me,  in 
recalling  to  memory  th6  antique  sta- 
tues of  ancient  Greece.'* 

"  Keep  your  money,  Gus,  and  don't 
he  a  fool.  As  for  classic  beauty,  I  See 
nothing  but  a  half-ftaked  youth  cla- 
moring for  money ;  ^d  as  fbr  his  raven 
locks,  'twould  be  better  if  they  were 
cut  off,  as  I  have  no  doubt  there  is  a 
thriving  colony  of  live  insects  in  them." 

"  Look,  Atiins,'*  siid  Dighton, «« at 
that  woman  with  a  man's  head  in  her 
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lap ;  he  lying  most  contentedly^  while 
she  rids  his  head  of  some  of  the  in- 
habitants. The  women  are  a  filthy^ 
dirtyy  ugly  race^  chewing  beteU  spit- 
ting about,  and  squatting  like  apes.*' 

*'  GuSf  can't  you  find  anything  to 
say  in  defence  of  the  fair  sex,  or  ra- 
ther the  bronze  portions  of  the  femi- 
nine gender — you  usually  are  so  very 
gallant  ?" 

*'  No,  indeed,  I  cannot ;  it  is  my 
yerj  love  and  respect  for  dear  woman 


toilette  consists  in  the  arrangement  of 
her  hair,  which  appears  almost  clas- 
sically  disposed,  as  it  is  twisted  into  a 


which  causes  me  deep  pain  to  see  them 
divested  of  all  which  renders  woman 
loveable  and  fascinating  to  man.  All 
delicacy  of  feeling  seems  lost,  or  pos- 
sibly never  existed :  the  short  jacket 
scarcely  covering  the  bosom,  and  even 
that  thrown  off  entirely,  if  it  impede 
the  motion  of  her  arms;  the  scanty 
petticoat  raised  above  her  knees,  to 
allow  her  to  sit  down  more  conveni- 
ently, or  walk  with  greater  freedom ; 
and  the  only  feminine  portion  of  her 


thick  knot  at  the  back  of  the  head, 
and  confined  with  the  silver,  tortoise- 
shell,  or  golden  pins.*    It  is  lamentable 


*  These  ornaments,  or  pins,  are  made  either  of  gold  and  precious  stones,  chased 
silver,  or  carved  tortoise-shell ;  and  the  mode  adopted  by  the  women  in  arranging 
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to  see  women  thus  degraded  and  re- 
duced to  the  level  of  an  animal ;  but  I 
have  heard  old  travellers  in  Asia  say^ 
that  through  this  quarter  of  the  globe 
the  same  stamp  of  degradation  is  K>und 
branded  on  woman  ;  showing,  too, 
clearly,  that  man  views  her  only  as  the 
means  of  gratifying  his  passions,  and 
not  as  his  companion,  to  solace  and 
cheer  him  through  the  stormy  path  of 
Hfe." 

**  Have  you  run  down  yet,  Gus  ?— 
do  stop — there's  a  good  fellow.  What 
a  lawyer  you  would  have  made  ;  you 
would  have  out-talked  Thesiger,  or 
jawed  a  horse's  hind>leg  off.  Look  at 
that  snake  coming  out  of  the  woody 
and  creeping  lazily  along  the  side  of 
the  road.     Ugh  !  the  ugly  varmint*' 

**  Don't  be  afraid,  sir,  it's  only  a  rat- 
snake  ;  they  are  quite  harmless.  We 
call  them  rat-snakes,  because  they 
catch  rats ;  and  are  quite  glad  when 
they  come  into  our  houses." 

*'  Oh !  the  heat !  Although  we 
have  the  sea  on  one  side  of  us,  and 
the  woods  on  the  other,  and  there  is  a 
breeze,  still  the  sun's  rays  are  over- 
powering. Each  time  we  change 
horses,  I  hope  to  get  cooler,  and  I 
verily  believe  I  get  hotter.  How  many 
stages  more  is  it  to  Colombo  ?" 

**  Only  one,  sir  ;  we  have  changed 
horses  twice  since  we  left,  and  next 
time  we  change  horses  at  Morottoe, 
which  is  nine  miles  from  Colombo,  and 
we  shall  be  in  the  fort  before  half-past 
four  o'clock." 

'« Right  glad  shall  I  be." 

«  And  I." 

*'  And  I." 

*^  And  I,  too,  for  I  am  done  brown. 
I  am  sure  my  complexion  is  spoiled 
beyond  the  powers  of  Gowland's  lotion 
to  renovate." 

**  The  horses  look  better,  that  are 
now  led  out  for  our  last  stage." 

**  Now,  my  boy,  go  it  like  bricks  ; 
that's  right — tool  them  along.  Don't 
spare  the  whip  on  my  account ;  we 
are  going  at  a  good  pace." 

*'  Is  all  that  cinnamon  on  both  sides 
of  the  road?" 

'•  Yes,  sir ;  and  they  will  very  soon 


be  peeling  it — should  you  like  to  see  it 
done,  gentlemen  ?" 

**  Yes,  very  much,  and  we  mean  to 
see  it ;  but  I  am  disappointed  in  the 
appearance  of  the  tree  or  shrub.  I 
thought  it  would  have  been  handsomer ; 
it  looks  very  like  a  good-sized  laurel, 
only  with  smaller  and  more  shining 
leaves." 

"  With  this,  Tom,  as  with  many 
other  things  in  life — 

•4 1  i^it  dbUnoo  lends  endumtmcnt  to  the  view  {* 

Still  I  think  the  shrub  handsome, 
^ow,  the  character  of  the  houses 
change  as  we  get  nearer  to  Colombo, 
the  huts  of  the  natives  giving  place  to 
well-built  houses,  and  neatly  laid  out 
gardens ;  but  being  all  on  the  ground 
noor,  strikes  the  eye  as  being  strange 
and  foreign  to  what  it  has  been  habi- 
tuated. What  is  the  term  for  these 
low  houses  ?" 

**  Bungalows,  sir ;  and  we  call  com- 
pounds what  you  call  gardens." 

*'  Surely  this  must  be  the  pagoda  or 
banyan-tree.  Look  at  it,  absolutely 
forming  a  series  of  trees ;  from  one 
parent  trunk,  branch  after  branch  has 
struck  into  the  earth,  as  they  drooped 
from  the  trunk.  I  have  read  that 
these  trees  will  cover  an  immense 
space  of  ground,  as  each  of  these 
branches  produce  shoots,  which  will 
again  strike  down  and  take  root  in 
the  earth;  the  leaves  are  large,  and 
colour  beautiful,  and " 

"  Pray,  stop,  Gus,  and  tell  me  where 
we  shall  go  to :  mind  I  vote  for  Ack- 
land  Boyd — I  don't  like  the  look  of 
the  names  of  any  of  the  others." 

*'  Well,  then,  we  will  go  to  Ackland 
Boyd's ;  the  address  is  merely  Co- 
lombo— do  you  know  them  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir,  they  live  in  Colpetty, 
where  we  now  are  ;  the  house  is  at  the 
other  end,  facing  the  race-course,  and 
the  coach  can  set  you  down,  sir,  if  you 
choose." 

"  But  will  you  wait  for  a  couple  of 
minutes,  while  I  see  if  they  will  give 
us  house-room." 

"  Certainly,  sir." 

"  How  much  closer  the  houses  are 


these  pins  in  the  coiffure^  produces  an  eleeant  eflfect.  Our  surprise  is  great,  that 
Britannia's  lovely  daughters  have  not  adopted  these  classical  and  becoming  orna- 
ments for  their  tresses  ;  but,  entr^  nous,  these  fair  mortals  will  not  patronise  any 
fashion  that  does  not  emanate  from  that  emporium  of  good  taste,  and  paradise  of 
women,  designated  by  the  vulgar  as  Paris, 
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together  ;  and  I  see  some  ladies  in 
those  funny-looking  carriages.  I  sup- 
pose this  muitt  be  the  fashionable 
quarter  of  Colombo — is  it,  Mr.  Pro- 
prietor ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  Colpetty  is  the  fashion- 
able place — plenty  of  government  gen- 
tlemen and  merchants  live  here." 

**  Otwvn,  you  are  going  to  the 
Queen's  flouse,  are  you  not  ?** 

"  Yes,  my  father  told  me  Sir  Colin 
would  receive  me — they  are  very  old 
friends ;  where  is  the  Queen's  House  ?** 

"  In  the  fort,  sir ;  I  will  set  you 
down  there.*' 

"  Where  are  you  going,  Digh- 
ton  r 

*'  To  the  house  of  Donald,  Dighton, 
and  Co." 

*'  Well,  then,  all  our  places  are 
arranged ;  what  are  you  stopping 
for  ?" 

"  This  is  Ackland  Boyd's,  sir  ;  shall 
I  have  the  luggage  taken  down  ?" 

**  Not  yet — we  will  first  show  our 
letters." 

And  down  bundled  Augustus  Whal- 
mer  and  Tom  Atkins,  and  went 
through  the  compound  into  a  good 
house.  In  less  than  ten  minutes  out 
came  several  servants,  and  went  to  the 
coach  for  the  gentlemen's  baggage, 
Whalmer  and  Atkins  following  them. 

•'  Good  bye,  Otwyn ;  good  bye, 
Dighton  }  we  shall  be  sure  to  see  each 
other  to-morrow." 

And  on  went  the  coach. 

**  This  is  called  the  Galle  Face,  sir ; 
that  is  the  race-course;  there's  the 
fort— we  shall  be  in  it  directly.  That 
is  Slave  Island,  and  that  is  4he 
lake." 

Passers-by  turned  round  to  stare  in- 
quiringly at  the  new-comers;  for  believe 
us  no  presentation  of  a  beauty  or  bride 
causes  greater  sensation,  than  a  new 


arrival  in  a  colony ;  for  in  a  colony 
everybody  troubles  his  head  with  every 
one's  business— most  philanthropically 
neglecting  his  own  afiairs,  to  attend  to 
yours.  The  coach  is  now  entering 
the  fort — over  the  drawbridge  it  ia, 
now  under  the  archway,  now  through 
it ;  now  it  jingles  and  rattles  through 
the  Fort  of  Colombo — every  one  oa 
the  ^2  vive  to  see  who  is  in  it.  The 
coach  stops  at  the  Queen's  House, 
and  down  jumps  Arthur  Otwyn ;  his 
baggage  is  put  in  the  ball. 

**  Good  bye,  Dighton — we  shall 
meet  to-morrow ;  1  will  call  at  your 
office." 

"  Good  bye,  Otwyn — mind  you  do." 

Off  jingles  the  coach  into  another 
street — pulls  up  at  the  door  of  a 
Zodown,  over  which  is  written — 
<*  Donald,  Dighton,  and  Co."  A 
palanquin-carriage  is  standing  at  the 
door  ;  out  of  the  house  comes  a  youog' 
man,  with  a  very  taUaw  complexion 
indeed, 

"  Mr.  James  Dighton,  I  believe." 

"  That  is  my  name." 

"  We  have  been  expecting  you  by 
the  last  two  mails.  Will  yon  alight? 
1  dare  say  you  are  tired ;  but  a  bath 
and  good  dinner  will  soon  set  you  to 
rights." 

Down  gets  the  last  of  our  passen- 
gers, and  his  baggage  is  placed  in  the 
house,  and  the  mail  jingles  and  jolts 
off  to  its  own  halting-place,  the  driver 
and  proprietor  spreading  the  news 
that  four  Jiew  English  gentlemen  bad 
come  to  the  colony,  and  where  they 
had  been  domiciled — each  eager  lis- 
tener giving  an  opinion  as  to  these 
good  folk's  professions  or  avocations, 
surmising  how  much  each  particnhir 
individual  might  gain  by,  or  be  inter- 
fered with,  in  his  peculiar  calling,  bj 
these  new-comers. 


CHAPTER   rv. 

HISTORICAL  ACCOtJRT,  CO!fTI»UED  FBO«  1659  TO  17D5,  WHB5  THE  DUTCH  SURRBJIOERBO.  RT 
CAPITCLATIOV,  TO  TUB  BRITISH — SUMMARY  OF  THE  RrFBGT  OP  PORTVOURSK  AMD  DUTCH  RVI^ 
VPOX   THB  CINQALKSB  CHARACTKR. 


The  yenr  succeeding  the  subjugation 
of  the  Portuguese  by  the  Dutch  in 
Ceylon,  namely,  in  4659,  Captain 
Robert  Knox,  the  first  author  who 
wrote  an  account  of  the  islands,  was 
taken  prisoner  at  Batticaloa,  the 
frigate  Ann,  which  he  commanded, 
having  been  wrecked  off  that  coast, 
when  the  natives  made  him  and  several 


of  his  crew  prisoners,  who,  by  the 
orders  of  Rajah  Singha  II.,  were  sent 
up  to  Kandy,  and  there  held  in  cap- 
tivity until  1679,  when  an  escape  was 
effected. 

From  **  Knox's  Historical  Rela- 
tion,'* we  learn  that  the  Dutch  ex- 
perienced great  difficulty  in  retaining 
the  possessions  which  they  had  wrested 
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from  the  Portuguese,  as  Rajah  Singha, 
the  king  of  Kandj,  was  constantly  at 
war  with  them,  endeavouring  to  retake 
the  various  fortified  places  and  strong- 
holds occupied  hj  the  Dutch.  Not- 
withstanding these  continual  skir- 
mishes,  the  Dutch,  wishing  to  retain  a 
footing  in  the  island,  in  furtherance  of 
their  commercial  and  political  views, 
endeavoured  to  preserve  an  amicable 
course  with  the  natives,  and  sent  fre- 
quent embassies  to  the  Kandian  court, 
to  assure  the  monarch  of  their  anxiety 
and  desire  to  be  at  peace  with  him. 
Rajah  Singha  was  not  to  be  appeased 
bj  assurances  or  professions ;  occa- 
sionally he  would  receive  the  embas- 
sies with  toleration,  while  at  other 
times  he  would  detain  their  envoys, 
without  assigning  any  reason  for  so 
doing. 

In  the  year  1670,  we  find  Rajah 
Singha  detained  an  envoy,  who  was 
resolved  to  leave  Kandy,  or  sacrifice 
his  life  In  the  attempt.  This  noble- 
spirited  man,  whose  name  we  do  not 
find  recorded ;  but  which  ought  to  have 
been  handed  down  to  posterity  as  an 
example  of  dauntless  bravery,  pre- 
sented himself  before  the  king,  as  he 
sat  on  his  throne  giving' audience  to 
his  court,  fully  armed  and  equipped 
for  a  journey,  bis  personal  attendants 
remaining  outside  the  palace  gates, 
saying  that  he  had  come  to  take  leave 
of  his  Majesty,  as  he  was  about  setting 
out  immediately  for  Colombo.  He 
bowed  respectfully  to  the  walls,  in 
accordance  with  the  etiquette  observed 
at  the  Kandian  court  on  taking  leave, 
and  quitted  the  palace  without  any 
attempt  being  made  by  the  king  to 
arrest  his  progress.  On  the  contrary. 
Rajah  Singha  gave  orders  that  he  was 
to  proceed  on  his  journey  unmolested, 
and  to  receive  what  aid  he  might  re- 
quire in  so  doing.  We  can  fully  ap- 
preciate the  Kandian  monarch's  con- 
duct— himself  a  noble,  brave  character, 
he  could  well  estimate  the  dauntless 
daring  and  courage  that  would  prompt 
such  a  course  of  action.  And  had  the 
Dutch  invariably  pursued  an  open, 
honorable  course  with  Rajah  Singha, 
they  would  not  have  met  with  the 
constant  annoyance  which  they  expe- 
rienced from  the  king  of  Kandy. 

No  language  of  ours  can  so  well 
explain  the  erroneous  plan  they  pur- 
sued as  that  of  Knox  himself,  at  that 
time  a  prisoner  at  the  Candian 
court  :— 


**  The  Dutch,  knowing  his  proud 
spiritf  make  their  advantage  of  it  by 
flattering  him  with  their  ambassadors, 
telling  him  that  they  are  bis  Majesty's 
humble  subjects  and  servants,  and  that 
it  is  out  oF  loyalty  to  him  that  they 
build  forts,  and  keep  watches  round 
about  his  country,  to  prevent  foreign 
nations  and  enemies  from  coming ;  and 
that  as  they  are  thus  employed  in  his 
Majesty's  service,  so  it  Is  for  suste- 
nance, which  they  want,  that  occasioned 
their  coming  up  into  his  Majesty's 
country.  And  thus,  by  flattering  him, 
and^ascribing  to  him  high  and  honorable 
titles,  which  are  things  he  greatly  de- 
lights in,  sometimes  they  prevail  to 
have  the  country  they  have  invaded, 
and  he  to  have  the  honor ;  yet  at  other 
times,  and  upon  better  consideration, 
he  will  not  be  flattered,  but  fklls  upon 
them  at  unawares,  and  does  them  great 
damage." 

Events  pursued  the  same  mono- 
tonous routine,  between  the  Kandian 
and  Dutch,  until  1672,  when  France 
directed  her  attention  to  Lanka-Diva, 
and  despatched  a  squadron,  commanded 
by  Monsieur  de  la  Haye,  which  an- 
chored off  Cottiar,  and  immediately 
sent  envoys  to  the  Kandian  king. 
Rajah  Singha  received  them  moat 
amicably,  and  granted  them  permission 
to  build  a  fort  near  the  Bay  of  Trin- 
comalee.  Monsieur  de  la  Haye  shortly 
afterwards  sailed  for  the  Coromandd 
coast,  sending  in  his  stead  Monsieur 
de  Lanerolle,  accompanied  by  a  suite, 
to  the  Kandian  court.  Most  unfor- 
tunately for  the  French  nation.  Mon- 
sieur de  Lanerolle  was  ill  calculated 
for  a  political  mission — hot-headed 
and  impetuous^  absurdly  vain  of  the 
power,  grandeur,  and  customs  of  his 
own  nation,  he  refused  observance  to 
the  code  of  etiquette  adopted  at  Rajah 
Singha's  court,  and  treated  the  mo- 
narch with  undue  familiarity  and  inso- 
lence. This  exasperated  Rajah  Singha, 
and,  upon  the  return  of  Monsieur  de 
la  Haye,  he  found  De  Lanerolle  a 
prisoner. 

The  Dutch,  taking  advantage  of  this 
position  of  affairs,  gave  chase  to  the 
French  squadron,  taKing  some  of  their 
vessels,  and  the  fort  near  Trincomalee 
which  they  had  built.  So  terminated 
the  only  well- arranged  scheme  con- 
cocted by  the  French  to  obtain  a  set- 
tlement or  possessions  in  the  Island  of 
Ceylon  ;  and  which,  in  all  probability, 
would  have  been  successful,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  insane,  overweening  vanity 
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of  De  L&nerolle>  which  was  as  strongly 
characteristic  of  the  French  nation  in 
the  seventeenth,  as  it  is  in  the  nine- 
teenth century — it  heing  a  national 
failing,  and  not  an  individual's  foible. 
For  vanity,  and  nought  but  self-suffi- 
cient vanity,  has  caused  the  disastrous 
events,  precursors  of  the  downfall  of 
the  French  empire,  which  have  oc- 
curred  during  the  present  year,  1848 ; 
and  the  effect  has  been  the  convulsion 
of  Europe,  shaking  it  to  its  very 
centre. 

There  is  a  paucitv  of  interesting 
matter  connected  with  the  history  of 
Ceylon,  until  the  year  1679,  when  the 
Dutch  governor  of  Colombo,  Van 
Goen,  sent  an  embassy  to  Kandy,  re- 
quiring the  king  to  abide  by  the 
articles  of  the  treaty  made  between  the 
two  powers.  To  this  the  king  pro- 
mised adherence,  his  warlike  propen- 
sities and  energy  having  become  sub- 
dued by  age  and  infirmity,  for  at  this 
time  he  was  between  seventy  and 
dghty.  In  the  month  of  October,  in 
the  same  year,  Rnoz  effected  his  es- 
cape, after  having  been  detained  a 
prisoner  at  the  Randian  court  for 
twenty  years. 

Again,  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
cessation  of  historical  events  worthy 
of  record,  until  the  year  1685,  when 
Rajah  Singha  II.  died,  after  a  pro- 
tracted reign  of  fifty-one  years,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Wimala 
Dharma  Suriya.  Rnox  describes  Ra- 
jah Singha*  with  whom  he  frequently 
conversed  during  his  captivity,  to  have 
been  a  well  formed,  portly,  athleti- 
cally-built man,  of  a  darker  hue  than 
most  of  his  countrymen,  with  keen 
shrewd  eyes  ^'  that  were  always  in  mo- 
tion, who  bears  his  years  well,  being 
between  seventy  and  eighty  years  of 
age,  and  though  an  old  nuin,  yet  ap- 
pears not  to  be  like  one,  neither  in 
countenance  or  manners."  He  was 
abstemious  in  his  diet,  and  chaste  in 
morals,  and  punished  severely  any  de- 
reliction from  morality  that  he  disco- 
vered among  his  court.  Rnox  writes— 

*'Many  times  when  he  hears  of  the 
misdemeanours  of  some  of  his  nobles, 
ho  not  only  executes  them,  but  se- 
verely punisheth  the  women,  and  he 
hath  so  many  spies,  that  there  is  but 
little  done,  which  he  knows  not  of;  and 
often  he  gives  command  to  expel  all  the 
women  out  of  the  city,  not  one  to  re- 
main ;  but  by  little  and  little,  when  they 


think  his  wrath  is  appeased,  they  do 
creep  in  again.'' 

Rajah  Singha  possessed,  in  common 
with  most  satraps  of  the  East,  an  in- 
ordinate fondness  for  dress  and  jewels, 
delighting  to  adorn  his  person  with 
gaudy-coloured  raiment,  and  orna- 
ments studded  with  jewels.  History 
affirms  that  Rajah  Singha  exhorted 
his  son  and  successor,  Wimala  Dharma 
Suriya  the  Second,  on  his  death-bed,  to 
remain  at  peace  with  the  Dutch,  and 
allow  them  to  retain  possession  of 
their  territories ;  and  being  of  a  tran- 
quil temperament,  he  followed  his  fa- 
ther's counsel;  consequently,  during 
his  reign,  there  are  no  accounts  of  a 
peculiarly  interesting  character. 

In  1707,  Wimala  Dharma  Suriya 
died,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis  son, 
Narendra  Singha.  The  following 
year  the  Dutch  obtained  possession  of 
the  island  of  Java,  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  1709  they  banished  the 
ex-king  of  Java,  Susasan  Mang  Burat 
Mas,  with  his  family  and  attendants, 
to  Ceylon.  There  were  many  follow- 
ers of  this  king  who  shared  his  exile, 
and  thus  it  was  that  the  Malays  be- 
came residents  in  the  island,  where, 
as  a  natural  result,  they  multiplied 
considerably. 

In  1721,  the  queen  of  Randy  died, 
and  the  Dutch  sent  an  embassy  to 
Randy  to  condole  with  the  king,  Na- 
rendra Singha,  upon  that  event — the 
Dutch,  preserving  all  external  tokens 
of  respect  for  the  king  of  Randy,  who 
allowed  them  to  remain  in  peaceable 
possession  of  their  dominions  in  Cey- 
lon. The  letter  of  condolence  sent  by 
governor  Rumph  was  to  this  effect — 
"  To  implore  the  Almighty  to  comfort 
his  Majesty  on  the  trymg  occasion  of 
the  demise  of  the  high-born,  excellent, 
and  all-accomplished  queen." 

In  1723,  some  Javanese  prinoes  and 
chiefe,  forty-four  in  number,  that  bad 
revolted  against  the  Dutch  at  Batavia, 
were  banished  to  Ceylon,  and  thus 
more  Malays  were  introduced  into  the 
island  by  the  Dutch. 

In  1729,  Governor  Vuyst  (governor 
of  Colombo)  made  an  attempt  to  render 
himself  an  independent  sovereign,  and 
in  the  prosecution  of  that  scheme  had 
recourse  to  the  most  atrocious  cruel- 
ties, and  perpetrated  crimes  of  the 
blackest  dye.  He  was  at  last  taken 
prisoner  by  his  countrymen  and  sent 
to   Batavia,  tried,  and  convicted  of 
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high  treason  to  his  country^  and  was 
sentenced  to  he  hroken  alive  upon  the 
wheel*  his  body  to  he  quartered,  and 
then  to  he  hnrned  to  ashes,  and  those 
ashes  to  he  collected  and  cast  into  the 
sea.  It  is  rcYolting  to  humanity  to  read 
these  loathsome  details,  savouring  of 
the  ages  of  barharism,  and  though 
Vuyst  met  a  merited  reward  for  his 
crimes,  in  having  had  sentence  of 
death  executed  on  his  person — still 
breaking  alive  on  the  wheel,  quarter- 
ing the  body,  throwing  the  ashes  into 
the  sea,  refusing  them  Christian  bu- 
rial, is  almost  past  credence,  as  having 
occurred  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  casts  a  stigma  of  disgrace  upon 
the  nation  that  would  sanction  tor- 
turing the  living  body,  or  wreaking 
vengeance  on  senseless  remains. 

In  1739,  Narendra  Singha  died 
without  issue,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother-in-law,  Sreewijaya  Rajah 
Singha.  History  says  that  the  cha- 
racter of  Narendra  Singha  was  vile  ; 
he  was  most  licentious,  indulging  his 
passions  without  restraint;  prone  to 
anger,  he  insulted  his  nobles,  and  was 
on  the  brink  of  losing  his  crown, 
through  a  rebellion  which  these  in- 
jured nobles  headed.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  he  reigned  two-and-thirty 
years,  and  during  this  period  his 
Dutch  allies  retained  peaceable  pos- 
session, and  employed  the  advantage 
ofiered  to  increase  theb  maritime  do- 
minions. 

During  the  reigns  of  the  last  two 
Kandian  kin^s,  the  ordinances  of  the 
Buddhist  rehgion  had  been  consider, 
ably  neglected,  the  priests  having  be- 
come lax  and  careless  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  various  rites  thereof; 
and  in  1745  Sreewijaya  Rajah  Singha 
sent  a  deputation  of  his  chiefs  to  Siara, 
to  request  that  priests  might  be  al- 
lowed to  come  to  Kandy,  to  restore 
the  neglected  ordinances  of  Buddha. 
In  compliance  with  this  request,  seve- 
ral upasampada,  or  high-priests,  re- 
turned with  the  chiefs,  who  set  to 
work  vigorously,  immediately  on  their 
arrival,  to  fulfil  the  mission  which 
had  brought  them  from  Siam.  It  ap- 
pears that  Sreewijaya  Rajah  Singha 
devoted  the  principal  portion  of  bis  time 
to  purify  and  restore  the  religion  of 
the  state,  and  Buddhism  under  this 
monarch  was  restored  to  all  its  former 
grandeur.  During  this  reign,  hostili- 
ties were  renewed  between  the  Dutch 
And  Kandiaos ;  and  although  some  of 


the  maritime  provinces  were  taken  by 
the  latter,  they  were  eventually  retaken 
by  the  Dutch ;  and  in  1747  Sreewijaya 
Rajah  Singha  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother-in-law,  Kirtisree  Rajah 
Singha,  who,  in  1750,  sent  another 
deputation  of  chiefs  to  Siani,  to  pro- 
cure priests  of  Buddha;  and  in  1753 
these  chiefs  returned  to  Ceylon,  ac- 
companied by  some  Siamese  priests  of 
the  highest  rank,  and  Wellewike,  the 
chief  priest,  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  Buddhist  establishment  in  the  is- 
land, under  the  title  of  Sanga  Rajah. 

In  the  year  1761,  the  violent  mea- 
sures adopted  against  the  natives  by 
governor  Screuder,  occasioned  an  in- 
surrection on  the  western  coast ;  the 
Kandians  aided  the  insurgents  against 
the  Dutch,  and  thereby  involved  them- 
selves in  fresh  hostilities  (for  there 
had  been  for  a  short  period  a  cessa- 
tion), and  skirmishes  were  constantly 
carried  on  until  the  following  year, 
when  the  Dutch  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  Kandy,  Matele,  Doombera,  and 
Wallapana;but  Kirtisree  RajahSingha 
retook  this  portion  of  the  kingdom, 
after  the  Dutch  had  held  possession 
for  nine  months,  and  the  slaughter 
that  ensued  is  hideous  to  read  of. 
From  this  period  desultory  warfare 
was  carried  on  between  the  contending 
parties,  until  the  Dutch  appear  to 
have  obtained  the  advantage ;  as  in 
1766  a  new  treaty  was  entered  into 
between  the  Kandian  monarch  and 
the  Dutch,  which  ensured  to  the  lat- 
ter the  unmolested  possession  of  all 
the  places  on  the  sea  coast ;  and  the 
Dutch  now  might  look  upon  them- 
selves as  conquerors,  having  brought 
the  eastern  potentate  under  subjection, 
as  by  this  treaty  they  dictated  the  ar- 
ticles which  were  agreed  to  by  Kir- 
tisree Rajah  Singha,  and  one  of  these 
was,  that  the  various  humiliating  ce- 
remonies which  were  exacted  by  the 
king,  when  an  envoy  from  the  Dutch 
went  to  his  court,  were  to  be  for  the 
future  entirely  dispensed  with,  and  to- 
tally abolished. 

We  must  now  take  a  retrospective 
view  of  events,  and  return  to  the  year 
1763,  when  Mr.  Pybus  was  sent  by 
the  Madras  government  as  ambassador 
to  the  king  of  Kandy,  to  assure  the 
monarch  of  the  friendly  feelings  of  the 
English  towards  him,  and  the  anxiety 
of  we  government  to  furnish  him  with 
the  means  of  carrying  on  the  war 
against   the   Dutch,  and   offered  to 
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enter  into  a  treaty.  National  events 
of  importance,  and  the  stirrine  inci- 
dents of  the  American  war,  called  for 
all  the  attention  and  money  that  our 
government  had  to  hestoW,  and  to  this 
only  can  be  attributed  the  non-fulfil- 
ment of  the  treaty  entered  into  with 
Kirtisree  Rajah  Singha;  bat  the  im- 
pression produced  by  this  breach  of 
faith,  on  the  minds  of  the  king  and 
royal  family,  was  most  prejudicial  to 
the  honour  and  probity  of  England. 

In  1781,  Kirtisree  Rajah  Singha 
died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Rajadhi  Rajah  Singha ;  and  in  the 
following  year  a  fleet,  commanded  by 
Admiral  Sir  Edward  Hughes,  and  a 
body  of  troops,  headed  by  Sir  Hector 
Munro,  were  dispatched  by  Lord 
Macartney,  then  Governor  of  Madras, 
to  Ceylon,  to  take  from  the  Dutch 
their  territories  in  that  island;  and 
our  troops  took  possession  of  Trinco- 
malee,  which  the  French  retook  for 
the  Dutch  in  the  August  of  the 
same  year,  during  the  absence  of 
Admiral  Sir  Edward  Hughes,  whohad 
sailed  for  Madras  to  have  some  ne- 
cessary repairs  performed  to  his  ships. 
Mr.  Hugh  Boyd  had  been  sent  with 
the  expedition  ss  ambassador  to  the 
king  of  Kandy,  and  left  Trincomalee 
in  February,  but  did  not  reach  Kandy 
until  the  beginning  of  March,  owing 
to  the  badness  of  the  roads ;  for  al- 
though Trincomalee  is  less  than  180 
miles  from  Kandy,  the  route  was  a 
most  tedious  and  perplexing  one, 
Mr.  Boyd  and  his  companions  having 
at  times  to  force  their  way  through  a 
dense  forest,  or  jungle.  Previous  to 
quitting  Trincomalee,  the  following 
letter  was  despatched  by  Mr.  Hugh 
Boyd  to  Rajadhi  Rajah  Singha : —  * 

••  To  the  king  of  Kandy,  &c. 

**  I  have  the  honour  of  acquainting 
your  highness,  that  I  am  appointed  am- 
bassador to  your  Highness,  Durbar,  by 
His  Excellency  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Macartney,  the  Governor,  and  the 
President  of  Madras;  and  that  I  am 
charged  with  a  letter  to  your  highness, 
from  the  governor,  in  order  to  explain 
to  you  their  favourable  sentiments,  and 
assure  you  of  their  friendship.  I  Sup- 
pose your  highness  has  alreaciy  heard  of 
the  great  successes  of  the  English 
against  their  enemies,  particularly  the 
Dutch,  whom  they  have  now  driven 
entirely  from  the  coast  of  Coromandel, 
having  taken  from  them  their  last  set- 
tlement, Negapatam. 


"  To  carry  oh  the  victories  of  the 
English  against  the  Dutch,  Vice-admi- 
ral Sir  Inward  Hughes,  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  King  of  England's  ship 
and  marine  forces  in  India,  is  now  ar- 
rived with  the  fleet  and  force  under 
his  command  at  Trincomalee,  in  con- 
junction with  the  troops  of  the  English 
East  India  Company.  He  has  already 
taken  one  of  their  forts  from  the  Dutch, 
called  Trincomalee  Fort,   with    manv 

Erlsoners,  and  without  opposition  ;  and 
e  is  proceeding  with  vigour,  and  with 
certainty  of  equal  success  against  their 
onlv  other  fort,  called  Ostendburgb, 
which  must  also  yield  to  the  great  su- 
periority of  the  British  arms. 

**  This  will  certainly  have  been  ef- 
fected long  before  your  highness  can 
have  received  this  letter.  But  in  the 
character  with  which  I  have  the  honour 
of  being  invested,  as  ambassador  to 
your  highness,  I  am  desirous  to  take 
the  earliest  opportunity  in  transmitting 
to  you  these  happy  particulars,  to  as- 
sure you  that  it  is  only  against  their 
enemies,  the  Dutch,  that  the  arms  of 
the  English  are  directed,  and  that  the 
highest  respect  and  attention  will  be 
shown  your  highnesses  rights  and  dig- 
nity, and  that  your  subjects  will  be 
treated  with  the  utmost  kindness  and 
friendship,  according  to  a  declaration 
which  his  excellency  Sir  Edward 
Hughes,  admiral  and  commander-in- 
chief,  has  already  published.  I  am 
happy  in  communicating  these  matters 
to  your  highness,  not  doubting  that  it 
will  give  you  pleasure  to  hear  of  the 
success  and  power  of  your  friends. 

"  As  many  more  English  ships  and 
troops  are  expected  soon  to  be  here, 
and  as  some  great  further  operations 
will  probably  be  soon  carried  on  by 
them  for  the  destruction  of  their  ene- 
mies, and  the  advantage  of  their  friends, 
1  am  ordered  by  his  excellency,  the 
Governor  of  Madras,  to  communicate 
to  your  highness,  as  soon  as  possible, 
the  letter  from  him,  which  I  nave  the 
honour  of  being  charged  with. 

"  I  shall  be  happy,  therefore,  to  de- 
liver it  to  your  highness  in  person,  with 
every  explanation  and  friendly  assu- 
rance which  yon  can  desire,  as  soon  as 
I  shall  know,  in  reply  to  this,  that  vou 
have  sent  proper  persons  to  conduct 
me  thither  ;  and  this  I  hope  your  high- 
ness will  be  pleased  to  do  immediately, 
as  there  ought  to  be  no  delay  in  trans- 
actions of  so  much  importance. 

"  I  am  also  charged  with  a  letter  to 
your  highness,  from  his  Highness  Walah 
Jah,  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic,  which  I 
shall  be  happy  to  deliver  to  you.  I  only 
wait  to  have  the  honour  of  hearing  from 
your  highness,  as  I  have   desired;    I 


'  This  letter  will  be  found  hr  the  *•  Miscellaneous  Works  of  Hugh  Boyd,**  vol.  11. 
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shall  then  immediately  proceed  to  enter 
OQ  all  these  important  matters,  on  the 
most  friendly  and  satisfactory  ground 
to  your  highness. 

(Signed) 

"Hugh  Botd." 

Upon  the  arrival  of  our  ambassador 
at  Kandy,  he  met  with  innumerable 
delays^  and  was  received  with  distrust 
and  suspicion  by  the  Kandian  court ; 
the  natural  result  of  our  former 
breach  of  faith,  and  which  but  ill- 
accorded  with  the  British  character 
for  probity.  **  It  is  now  twenty  years 
since  your  ambassador  arrived  here, 
while  we  waged  war  with  our  Dutch 
enemies  ;  we  replied  frankly,  and  ac- 
cepted cheerfully  your  offered  and 
promised  aid ;  but  since  your  envoy 
left,  not  a  breath  have  we  heard  of 
your  offered  aid,  nor  promised  assis- 
tance. As  you  are  now  at  war,  in 
your  turn,  with  the  Dutch  nation,  and 
are  desirous  to  injure  them,  and  ob- 
tain their  possessions,  you  come  to  us, 
professing  that  it  is  only  for  our 
benefit  that  you  desire  to  force  them 
to  quit  our  kingdom.  We  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  your  nation,  as  we  have 
ever  met  with  treachery  from  Euro- 
peans."   . 

Our  ambassador  made  excuses  for 
the  non-fulfilment  of  the  former  treaty, 
and  referred  to  the  high  character 
borne  by  England  for  probity  and 
truth ;  but  all  his  efforts  proved  abor- 
tive, and  he  quitted  Kandy  the  latter 
end  of  March,  without  havincr  accom- 
plished either  of  the  objects  of  his  mis- 
sion— namely,  to  make  a  treaty,  and 
form  an  alliance  with  the  king  of 
Kan4y — and  for  some  years  we  left 
tbe  Kaudians  and  Dutch  in  undis- 
turbed possession  of  Ceylon. 

In  the  year  1785,  Governor  Vander 
Graaif  first  introduced  paper  currency 
into  Ceylon ;  and  in  1789,  the  same  go- 
vernor caused  a  census  to  be  taken  of 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  maritime 
districts,  subject  to  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company;  and  the  statistical 
returns  gave  eight  hundred  and 
seventeen  thousand  inhabitants,  of 
both  sexes,  and  of  all  ages. 

In  the  year  1795,  the  union  of  Hol- 
land with  France  took  place,  and  war 
was  declared  by  us ;  and  Colonel,  af- 
terwards General  Stewart,  was  sent 
by  the  Governor  of  Madras,  with  a 
large  force,  to  reduce  Trincomalee,  to 
which  he  laid  siege,  and  after  the  lapse 
of  little  more  Uian  three  weeks,  the 


fort  was  surrendered  by  the  Dutch 
commander,  as  our  troops  were  pre- 
paring to  storm  it.  In  the  September 
following  of  that  year,  Jaffna  was 
taken  by  the  same  general ;  Colpentyn 
was  surrendered  to  the  British  forces, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Bow- 
ser, on  the  5th  of  November ;  and 
General  Stewart  shortly  afterwards 
took  Negombo.  Success  now  follow- 
ed the  British  arms  in  Ceylon,  and 
General  Stewart  resolved  upon  at- 
tacking Colombo,  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment then  as  well  as  now,  and  march- 
ed for  that  place  with  his  Migesty's 
52nd,  73rd,  and  77th  regiments,  ac- 
companied by  three  battalions  of  Na- 
tive Infantry,  and  some  Bengal  Ar- 
tillery. The  route  to  Colombo  lay 
through  dense  jungle,  and  over  rivers 
swollen  by  the  late  rains  ;  but  no  am- 
bush was  laid  by  the  Dutch  to  obstruct 
the  progress  of  our  troops,  and  they 
reached  tbe  river  Kelany  (about  four 
miles  from  the  Fort  of  Colombo), 
which  was  defended  by  a  strong  fort, 
and  there  halted  to  await  the  expect- 
ed coming  of  the  Dutch  troops.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  second  day,  in- 
telligence reached  them  that  the  guns 
were  dismantled  and  spiked,  and  that 
tbe  troops  had  abandoned  the  fort, 
and  retreated  to  Colombo.  Our  men 
crossed  the  river  with  great  caution, 
fearing  surprise,  but  no  ambuscade 
had  been  laid.  Our  encampment  was 
then  formed,  the  siege  of  Colombo 
planned,  and  our  soldiers  immediately 
afterwards  marched  for  the  fort,  ex- 
pecting a  strong  resistance  to  be  made 
by  the  Dutch  ;  but,  to  the  astonish- 
ment both  of  General  Stewart  and  the 
troops  which  he  commanded,  the  only 
attempt  to  defend  Colombo  was  made 
by  a  body  of  Malays,  headed  by  a 
French  officer,  who  were  sent  to  meet 
them,  but  quickly  retreated,  and  very 
shortly  after  Colombo  surrendered,  by 
capitulation,  to  the  British  forces,  who 
were  commanded  by  General  Stewart 
and  Captain  Gardiner,  R.  N.  Within 
a  short  period,  the  whole  of  the  forts 
and  possessions  in  the  island  belonging 
to  the  Dutch  were  delivered  up  to  our 
troops.  We  should  not  have  found 
Ceylon  so  facile  a  conquest,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  want  of  discipline  and 
subordination  found  amongst  the 
Dutch  troops — the  men  refusing  to 
obey  their  officers*  orders,  and  the 
officers  almost  devoid  of  bravery  or 
energy  to  defend  theur  country's  rights. 
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According  to  '*  Percival's  Ceylon," 
p.  92 — "The  Dutch  force  consisted 
of  two  hattalions  of  Hollanders,  the 
French  Regiment  of  Wirtemberg,  with 
some  native  troops,  forming  in  all  a 
force  equal  to  that  of  the  invaders.*' 

In  taking  leave  of  the  Dutch  as 
rulers  in  Ceylon,  we  give  the  names  of 
those  who  were  sent  there  as  eover- 
nors.  The  first,  in  1640,  was  W.  J. 
Koster,  who  took  Galle ;  J.  Thysz, 
J.  Matsuyher,  J.  Van  Kiltenstein,  A. 
Vander  Meyden,  R.  Van  Goens,  J. 
Hustaur,  L.  Van  Peil,  T.  Van  Rhee, 
P.  De  Rhoo,  G.  De  Heer,  C.  J.  Si- 
monsy,  N.  Bechef,  T.  A.  Rumph,  A. 
Moll,  J.  Hertenberg,  J.  P.  Sohagen, 
P.  Vuyst,  S.  Versluzs,  G.  Wontersz, 
J.  C.  Pielaat,  D.  V.  Domburg,  J. 
Maccara,  Baron  Von  Imhoff,  W.  M. 
Bruiuinch,  D.  Overpeck,  J.  V.  S. 
Von  Galnesse,  G.  Van  Vreeland,  J. 
De  Jottg,  J.  G.  Laton*  J.  Schrender, 
Baron  Van  Eck,  A.  Mooyart,  J.  W. 
Falck,  W.  J.  Van  der  Graaff,  J.  G. 
Van  Angelbeech,  under  whom  Co- 
lombo and  the  entire  possessions  of 
the  Dutch  were  delivered  over  to  the 
British. 

Under  the  Dutch,  their  own  mode 
of  worship  was  introduced  into  Cey- 
Ion,  and  there  were  manv  professed 
converts  among  the  Cingalese.  This 
arose  from  a  regulation  of  the  Dutch, 
which  prohibited  any  native  from  hold- 
ing an  office,  however  humble,  under 
their  government,  unless  he  professed 
to  belong  to  their  church.  The  Dutch 
encouraged  agriculture  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, and  introduced  the  cultivation  of 
coffee,  pepper,  cardamons,  and  cinna- 
mon. It  was  under  Governor  Falck 
that  the  latter  shrub  was  first  culti- 
vated. The  pearl-fisheries  were  also 
lucrative  and  productive,  under  their 
management;  consequently  it  must 
have  been  a  national  loss  of  no  trivial  na- 
ture, when  so  profitable  and  promising 
a  settlement  was  wrested  from  them 
by  the  British. 

We  shall  wind  up  our  summary  by 
glancing  at  the  effect  produced  upon 
the  native  character  by  the  line  of 
conduct  pursued  by  the  Dutch,  who 
acted  as  if  they  believed  that  their  re- 
sponsibility as  Christians  and  enlight- 
ened men,  commenced  and  terminated 
by  forcing  nominal  religion  upon  the 
natives — >Dy  making  an  external  avowal 
of  Christianity  the  only  stepping-stone 
to  patronage  or  employment  under  go- 
vernment ;  and  they  neglected  no  op- 


portunity or  means  whereby  wealth 
could  be  amassed.  Their  public  po- 
licy and  private  enterprise  began  and 
ended  with  the  same  goal  in  view — 
namely,  the  acquirement  of  riches. 
Thus  the  English  commenced  their 
rule  in  Ceylon,  having  the  impressions 
to  eradicate  which  had  been  produced 
upon  the  minds  of  the  Cingalese, 
through  the  sufferings  they  had  ex- 
perienced under  the  military  and  reli< 
gious  oppression  of  the  Portuguese, 
and  no  less  oppressive  grasping  and 
religious  despotism  of  their  Dutch 
successors. 

These  fearful  examples,  set  by  pro- 
fessing Christians,  have  been  too  for- 
cibly stamped  upon  the  feeble  and 
flexible  characters  of  the  natives ;  and 
European  vices  have  thus  become  en- 
grafted upon  the  effeminate,  pusillani- 
mous dispositions  of  the  Cingalese 
who  inhabit  the  lowland  and  maritime 
districts,  thus  forming  a  character  of 
the  most  despicable  description. 

IVe  subjoin  the  following  extract 
from  «*  Philalethe's  History  of  Cey- 
lon/' in  support  of  our  previously-ex- 
pressed views  and  sentiments :— . 

*'  The  Portuguese  were  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  sentiment  of  bigotry,  vrhich, 
when  it  becomes  a  predominant  feeling 
in  the  human  heart,  equally  disregards 
the  suggestions  of  caution,  admonitions 
of  prudence,  and  the  higher  oonsidera- 
tions  of  humanity.  It  is  a  blind  impulse, 
and  it  has  all  the  effect  of  blindness,  both 
visual  and  mental ;  in  the  strange  devia- 
tions which  it  causes  from  the  straight 
path  of  virtue  and  truth,  and  conse- 
quently of  the  best  policy,  and  most 
stable  interest.  The  Dutch  did  not  bend 
before  the  g^im  Moloch  of  religious  bi- 
gotry ;  but  cent,  fer  cent,  was  their  faitk^ 
gold  was  their  object^  and  Mammon  was 
their  god.  But  the  idol  of  the  Dutch  is 
as  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  the 
loftier  virtues,  and  to  all  that  tends  to 
humanise  the  exercise  of  power,  as  that 
of  the  Portuguese.  Avarice  is  a  cold, 
calculating  feeling,  and  where  it  totally 
pervades  the  bosom,  absorbing  the  affec- 
tions, and  concentratine  the  desires  in 
a  single  object,  it  rendm  the  heart  as 
impenetrable  as  a  stone  to  those  moral 
considerations  which  are  more  particu- 
larly associated  with  a  benevolent  re- 
gard for  the  happiness  of  those  who  are 
placed  in  subjection  to  our  will,  or  with- 
in the  sphere  of  our  influence.  The  in- 
sensate avarice  of  the  Dutch  proved  as 
unfavourable  to  the  happiness  of  the 
people  of  Coylon,  as  the  enthusiastic 
bigotry  of  the  Portuguese.** 
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SONNETS. 

B  r    B.     B.     rSLTOB. 

I. — BOYHOOD. 

Behold  that  wild,  in^tuous,  wayward  boy. 

Bound  o'er  the  play-ground  with  a  lusty  shout. 
In  antic  leap-frog  foremost  of  the  rout 

Of  Merry- Andrews.     But  the  boisterous  joy 

Sinks  into  silence  soon  where  Science  coy 

Sits  veil'd :  he  at  her  feet.     His  soul  looks  out 
Less  brightly  now,  less  stirr'd  from  things  without, 

And  bearing  trace  of  some  severe  employ. 
Yet  oft  he  starts,  as  visions  wondrous  fair 

Flit  by,  a  gorgeous  train,  scene  afler  scene — 
Iiery  Ambition — Fame,  a  cherub  rare. 

Blowing  his  trump— Hope,  crown'd  with  chaplet  green. 
Whose  falling  leaves  quick-coming  blooms  repair— 

And  Beauty,  Nature's  first  unsullied  queen. 


IL— TOUTH. 

"  Oh,  glorious  world,  thy  frowning  heights  all  scaled, 
Youth,  health,  and  fortune  mme,  what  more  remains 
But  happiness,  enhanced  by  pleasant  pains. 
The  price  of  pleasure— -pleasure  unentsdl'd 
On  late  repentance."    Thus  the  striplins  hail'd 
His  entrance  into  life.    As  Fancy  feigns. 
All  sights  are  fair,  all  sounds  truisporting  strains. 
And  even  the  common  air's  from  joy  exnal'd. 

Break  not  the  spell — ^melt  not,  oh  tender  haze- 
Spread  thy  fine  drsmery  o'er  the  early  dawn. 

Oh,  Fancy,  foHow  where  the  enthusiast  strays 
In  raptured  mood,  from  worldly  eye  withdrawn. 

Call  up  an  image  of  the  pastoral  days. 
Some  laughing  Satyr  romping  with  a  Faun. 


m. — ^MANHOOD. 

He  hath  been  wounded.    Ah,  too  cruel  gashes 

Into  the  bosom'd  home  of  young  deughts. 

Where  Love's  first  hope  lay  dreaming  days  and  nights. 
And  would  not  be  awak'd.    The  lightning  flashes. 
The  tempest  rocks,  the  whitening  billow  dashes 

Its  foam  around.    Nor  wind  nor  wave  afirights. 

Tis  smiling  Falsehood's  poisoned  steel  that  smites, 
'Tis  the  fair  cheat  that  crumbles  into  ashes. 

Vanish  vain  visions — ^beautiful  deceits — 
Your  reiffn  is  over ;  never,  never  more, 

Willhis  heart  nestle  in  those  green  retreats 
Where  Poesy  once  taught  her  golden  lore. 

A  shadow  falls  on  every  thing  he  meets. 
And  deeper  lines  his  brow  have  furrow'd  o'er. 
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Nearer  the  goal,  with  measured  step  and  slow^ 

He  wends  alone  along  the  beaten  way : 

Long  since  hath  Winter  nipp'd  the  buds  of  May. 
His  hand  leans  on  a  staff,  his  pulse  beats  low ; 
Can  this  be  be,  the  boy  that  long  affo 

Kept  with  his  heart  perpetual  holiday  ? 

Can  this  be  he,  whose  dreams  fram'd  many  a  lay 
Of  joys  transcending  aught  the  world  can  know  ? 

Yet  deem  him  not  unblest,  for  from  the  past 
He  hath  been  taught  how  vain  and  insecure 

The  mortal  things  on  which  man's  eyes  are  cast. 
The  charms  of  Fancy  can  no  more  allure ; 

On  firm-set  truth  his  soul  is  anchor'd  fast. 
And  breathes  the  air  of  heaven  serene  and  pure. 


ON  A  PICTCrR];  BT  CABXUCa  :   *^  CHRIST  RAISnTO  THE  WlDOW's  SON  FBOM  THE  DEAD." 

LUKE,  VIL  11. 

In  that  one  face  a  whole  religion's  tausht, 

And  character'd  with  matchless  eloquence. 

Is  she  not  living  ? — ^is  not  every  sense 
Before  the  eye  in  full  revealraent  brought. 

Faith)  hope,  and  love,  these  three,  and  joy  o*er-wrought. 
Brightening  the  whole.     Her  being,  one  intense 

Perception  of  a  thing,  whose  evidence 
Shocks  Nature — all  her  soul  in  this  one  thought. 

Ahy  for  a  mind  from  whence  could  emanate 
A  vision  such  as  this,  who  dare  prescribe 

A  limit,  or  pronounce  a  darker  fate. 
Than  it  itself  could  image,  or  imbibe 
From  dreams  ? — such  dreams  as  can  to  history  give 
A  charmed  life,  a  soul  that  makes  it  live. 


**  Tonng  hearts  irhich  Ungnfsbed  for  torot  tuimy  kle. 
Where  lummer  jcan  and  tummer  women  imne/*— IsLARD. 

Would  that  in  some  green  islet  of  the  sea 

I  with  my  books  were  lodged  ;  far,  far  away, 
Some  sunny  isle  where,  in  an  elder  day. 

Dwelt  Venus  and  her  doves.    With  one  fair  she. 

And  menials  to  attend  us,  two  or  three ; 
Lest  the  lone  spirit  on  itself  might  prey. 
And  from  its  self-contentment  go  astray. 

Pining,  love-sick  of  Love's  own  phantasy. 

Ah,  witless  they  who  brawl  for  civil  rights. 

While  round  their  hearts  a  thousand  chains  are  worn. 

Endured  because  they  think  the  world  requites 
For  care,  and  nature's  tendencies  uptom. 

Or  tortured  into  secrecy  which  blights 

A  heart  too  ofl  proved  faithloM  and  forsworn. 
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No  greater  misfortune  could  well  be- 
fal  a  country  than  a  distrust  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  or  a  doubt 
as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  institutions 
by  which  it  is  dispensed  ;  and  it  is  not 
among  the  least  of  the  evils  which 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  revolu- 
tionary faction  in  this  country,  that 
in  the  legal  proce^nlings  which  became 
necessary  for  their  suppression,  the 
efficiency  of  our  jury  system  came  to 
be  questioned.  When  Mr.  Smith 
O'Brien  was  put  on  his  trial,  in  March 
last^  for  seditious  speeches,  ten  of  his 
jurors  were  for  conviction  ;  two,  how- 
ever, refused  to  concur  in  a  verdict  of 
guilty,  and  the  jury,  after  being  looked 
up  for  a  night,  were  discharged  with- 
out agreeing  to  a  verdict.  Again,  the 
day  following,  Mr.  Meagher  was  put 
on  his  trial,  and  with  precisely  a  simi- 
lar result — two  of  bis  jurors  refused 
to  agree  with  the  other  ten,  and,  as  in 
the  preceding  case,  they  were  impri- 
soned for  a  night,  and  discltarged  the 
following  morning.  Messrs.  O'Brien 
and  Meagher  stood  out  on  their  recog- 
nizances, and  the  entire  proceedings 
went  for  nothing.  The  event  was 
bailed  as  a  triumph  by  the  rebellious 
and  the  disaffected,  and  the  clubs  of 
Dublin  marched  in  procession  to  cele- 
brate their  victory.  Loyal  and  good 
men,  however,  began  to  fear  that  our 
system  of  triaJ  by  jury  was  unequal  to 
the  difficulty  to  be  encountered  :  of 
the  treasonable  character  of  the 
speeches  which  were  indicted,  they 
^  could  not  possibly  entertain  a  doubt ; 
and  men  naturidly  felt  that  it  was 
a  monstrous  thing  that  the  per- 
verseness  of  a  small  minority  of  a  jury 
should  thus  frustrate  the  ends  of  jus* 
tice,  and  give  a  triumph  to  sedition. 
In  this  country,  as  well  as  in  England, 
an  opinion  began  to  prevail  that  Irish 
juries  were  not  to  be  depended  on  ; 
and  while  some  scrupled  not  to  avow 
that  political  offenders  should  either  be 
tried  by  military  tribunals,  or  in  some 
county  in  England,  very  many  were 
of  opinion  that  the  Scotch  system  was  a 
pref(n>able  one  to  oars,  and  that  the 
verdict  of  a  majority  of  the  jury  ought 
to  be  received.  Again,  some  short 
VOL,  XXXIL^NO.  CXCII. 


time  afterwards,  Mr.  Mitchel  was  tried, 
and  in  his  ease  the  jury  were  unani- 
mous, and  he  was  convicted.  But 
forthwith  a  cry  arose  that  his  convic- 
tion was  obtained  by  a  packed  jury 
and  a  perjured  sheriff,  and  the  right  of 
challenge,  as  it  was  exercised  by  the 
crown,  was  denounced  as  arbitrary 
and  unconstitutional ;  and  so  it  conti- 
nued through  all  the  succeeding  trials, 
almost  without  an  exception  —  men 
founded  their  expectation  of  the  pri- 
soner's fate,  not  on  the  merits  of  bis 
case,  but  on  the  composition  of  bis 
jury — the  Liberals  avowing,  and  the 
Conservatives  well  knowing,  that  with 
one  man  on  the  jury  to  sympathise 
with  the  prisoner,  there  should  never 
.  be  a  conviction  ;  and  it  was  obvious  to 
every  one,  that  in  the  conduct  of  the 
trials,  the  great,  the  anxious,  and, 
must  we  add  it,  the  decisive  strangle, 
was  in  the  selection  of  the  jury.  Thia 
was  less  so  at  Clonmel ;  for  the  consti- 
tution of  the  panel,  the  superior  olaas 
from  which  the  jurors  were  taken,  left 
little  or  no  ground  for  expectation  that 
any  partisan  of  rebellion  could  possibly 
find  his  way  into  the  jury-box  ;  but  it 
prevailed  universally  in  those  trials 
which  were  had  in  Dublin. 

That  such  a  state  of  things  is  a  se- 
rious reproach  to  our  jury  system,  it  is 
impossible  to  deny — equally  impossible 
is  it  to  conceal  from  ourselves,  that  the 
offence  is  a  most  fearful  one  in  those 
jurors  who  allow  their  private  feelings, 
or  political  bias,  to  control  them  in 
the  discharge  of  their  sworn  duty. 
But  let  no  man  say  that  it  is  a  re- 
proach to  which  Irish  juries  are 
alone  expoaed,  or  that  it  is  restricted 
to  juries  at  all,  and  has  not  ex- 
tended to  the  highest  assembly  in  the 
country.  Who  can  forget  the  elec- 
tion committees  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ?  Were  those  tribunals  not 
controlled,  and  avowedly  so,  by  politi- 
cal bias?  We  take  the  judgment 
which  was  formed  of  them  by  the  as- 
sembly from  which  they  were  selected, 
and  we  appeal  to  the  cheers  of  triumph 
which  echoed  within  the  walls  of  St. 
Stephen's  as  the  names  of  the  several 
members  of  the  committee  were  aa- 
3b 
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nouncedy  all  parties  feeling  confident 
that  the  decision  must  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  political  sentiments  of 
the  majority.  Let  it,  moreover,  be 
borne  in  mind^  that  political  trials,  es- 
pecially those  for  sedition,  are  cases 
precisely  of  that  nature  in  which  it  is 
most  easy  for  a  juryman  to  beguile 
himself  into  the  exercise  of  a  discre- 
tion beyond  that  to  which  he  is  limited 
by  his  oat  h.  He  may  persuade  him- 
self that  the  intentions  of  the  party 
were  for  the  public  good — at  any  rate, 
that  they  were  meant  for  the  best ; 
or  that,  even  if  criminal,  very  lit- 
tle practical  evil  had,  in  point  of  fact, 
resulted  from  them.  In  some  such  way» 
we  say,  it  may  be  possible  for  a  juror, 
whose  political  bias  is  strongly  with 
the  prisoner,  to  deceive  himself  into  a 
violation  of  his  oath. 

But  shall  Irish  jurors  be  condemned, 
and  justly  we  admit  it,  for  this  dere- 
liction of  duty  ;  and  shall  English 
juries  be  justified,  or  at  least  ex- 
tenuated>  for  conduct  which  is  not 
a  whit  less  flagrant  ?  What  has 
mainly  contributed,  of  late  years, 
tb  produce  the  mitigation  in  our 
penal  code?'  Simply  the  failure  of 
justice,  occasioned  by  English  juries 
refusing,  though  on  their  oaths,  to 
convict  of  the  crime,  because  they  did 
not  approve  of  the  severity  of  the  pun- 
ishment. Alderman  Harmer,  in  his 
evidence  before  the  Commissioners  of 
Criminal  Law,  thus  speaks  on  this 
subject :-» 

"  The  instances  are  innumerable, 
within  my  own  observation,  of  jurymen 
giving  verdicts  in  capital  cases  in  favour 
of  the  prisoner,  directly  contrary  to  the 
evidence.  I  have  seen  acquittals  in  for- 
gery, where  the  verdict  has  excited  the 
astonishment  of  every  one  in  court,  be- 
cause the  guilt  appeared  unequivocal,  < 
and  the  acquittal  could  only  be  attri- 
buted to  a  strong  feeling  of  sympathy 
and  humanity  in  the  jury  to  save  a  fel- 
low-creature from  death.  It  has  fre- 
quently happened  with  myself,  in  my 
conmiunications  with  old,  professed 
thieves,  that  they  have  expressed  a  wish 
that  they  might  be  indicted  capitally, 
because  there  was  a  greater  chance  of 
escape." 

And  again,  the  commissioners  them- 
selves, in  their  report,  say  : — 

"  We  are  able  to  state,  from  our  own 
observation,   that,    in  cases    of   rapt*, 


juries,  from  apprehension  of  the  fatal 
consequences  of  conviction,  sometimes 
acquit  on  a  charge  of  this  nature,  in  the 
face  of  the  most  cogent  proof  of  guilt.** 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon 
this  subject.  The  fact  would  seem  to 
be  (much  as  it  were  to  be  desired  that 
it  were  otherwise),  that  both  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  the  juror's  conscience 
is  coerced,  not  so  much  by  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  oath  itself,  as  by  the  opinion 
of  society,  which  condemns  its  viola- 
tion, and  that  the  weight  of  this  pub- 
lic censure,  and  consequently  the  sanc- 
tion under  which  the  juror  acts,  is 
much  diminished,  if  not  wholly  re- 
moved, when  the  oath  is  neglected,  in 
order  to  promote  some  of  the  objects 
of  which  society  approves.  And  it  is 
80  universally.  How  often  did  Messrs. 
Smith  O'Brien  and  Meagher  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  ? 

We  confess  that,  if  the  subject  of 
our  jury  system  had  not  been  opened 
by  recent  occurrences,  it  is  one  which 
we  would  have  been  most  reluctant  to 
enter  on.  The  difficulties  of  the  sub- 
ject are  excessive — many  of  them  it 
would  be  impossible,  within  the  limits 
to  which  wo  are  circumscribed^  to 
convey  to  the  general  reader.  Nei- 
ther would  we  willingly  lend  ourselves 
to  the  pernicious  habit  of  testing  every 
venerated  institution  of  the  country  by 
abstract  reasoning  on  its  operations. 
We  believe  that  in  all  such  institutions 
which  have  pervaded  the  whole  spirit 
of  the  nation,  which  have  moulded  and 
fashioned  the  mind  and  manners  of  the 
country,  there  are  latent  benefits  which 
it  is  impossible  to  discover — ^Ixmefits 
arising  from  being  thus  adapted  to  the 
people^  interwoven  with  their  habits, 
and  supporting  their  other  kindred  in- 
stitutions, and  that  all  these  can  be 
best  protected  by  the  prejudices  which 
have  grown  up  along  with  them>  and 
should  never  be  needlessly  stripped  of 
this  cloak  of  prejudice,  and  trusted  to 
the  defence  of  mere  reason :  the 
practical  benefits  which  may  suggest 
themselves  to  each  man,  may  appear 
inconsiderable  ;  many  of  them,  as  we 
have  said,  being  latent ;  and  there  must 
often  seem  to  be  serious  defects  which 
he  may  want  industry  and  opportunity 
to  investigate.  But  the  political  trlids 
of  this  year  have,  as  we  have  said> 
drawn  considerable  attention  to  our 
present  mode  of  trial  by  jury,  and  haa» 
we  apprehend,  tended,  in  some  re^ect» 
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to  an  exaggerated  notion  of  its  occa- 
sional, perhaps  its  unavoidable  defects. 
We  are  here,  then,  set  upon  the  de- 
fensive; and  it  is  not  upon  us  that 
the  reproach  can  be  cast  of  shaking  the 
authority  of  our  most  valued  institu- 
tion by  needless  discussion. 

Now,  one  peculiarity  in  our  jury- 
system,  which  has  been  very  seriously 
^Metiooed,  b  the  necessity  that  the 
jury  shall  be  unaDtmous  in  their  ver- 
dict. It  is  contended,  and  certainly 
not  without  some  reason,  in  opposi- 
tion  to  the  present  system,  that 
it  most  ever  be  a  most  difficult  thing 
to  get  twelve  men  who  will  agree  in 
drawing  the  same  inference  from  the 
same  facts,  if  these  factsbe  at  all  com- 
plicated in  their  nature;  that  let  them 
be  ever  so  sincere  in  their  desire  to 
agree  in  their  verdict,  that  this  diffi- 
culty will  obstruct  them  ;  that  some 
of  them  must  yield  in  opinion  in  defe- 
rence to  that  of  the  others,  and  then, 
that  it  substantially  ceases  to  be  the 
unanimous  verdict  of  the  whole  jury. 
And,  it  is  further  said,  they  will  fre- 
quently not  be  sincere  in  their  desire 
to  agree  ;  one  or  two  self-willed,  per- 
verse men,  will  be  on  the  jury,  who,  if 
they  fail  in  leading  the  others,  will, 
from  doggedness,  or  obstinacy,  hold 
out  against  the  majority,  and  forth- 
with that  a  struffgle  ensues,  not  be- 
tween the  strength  of  the  reasoning, 
but  the  strength  of  the  constitutions 
of  the  two  parties.  Many  of  our 
readers,  no  doubt,  saw  a  report  of  the 
verdict  of  a  jury  in  the  Isle  of  Man, 
about  two  months  ago.  Two  of  the 
jurors  had  been  for  finding  the  prisoner 
Kuiltyof  murder,  the  rest  were  for  find- 
ing him  g^lty  of  manslaughter.  They 
bad  been  shut  up  for  three  nights,  and 
were  without  food  for  twenty-four 
hours,  when  the  minority,  in  exhaust ion^ 
gave  in,  and  handed  down  the  follow- 
ing verdict : — "  The  jury  concur  in 
indioting  the  prisoner  for  man- 
slaughter ;  but  this  unanimity  has 
been  obtained  from  the  painful  gnaw- 
ings  of  hunger,  and  not  from  the  con- 
viction in  the  minds  of  all  the  jurors, 
that  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  law,  as  laid  down  by  the 
deemster."  This  is  a  case  of  the 
minority  having  succumbed  to  the 
majority;  instances  of  the  converse  are, 
of  course,  less  frequent,  but  they  still 
do  sometimes  occur.  When  Lord 
Eldon  was  at  the  bar,  he  was,  on  one 


occasion,  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  in  a 
case  of  seduction — the  story  is  told  in 
"Twiss*  Life  of  Eldon**— the  case 
was  by  no  means  an  aggravated  one, 
and  the  defendant  was  of  rather  an 
humble  condition  of  life,  being  merely 
the  son  of  a  farmer.  Every  one  in 
court  was,  consequently,  astonished 
when  a  verdict  for  £800  damages  was 
announced ;  but  the  manner  in  which 
so  large  a  sum  was  procured  was, 
shortly  afterwards  explained,  by  one  of 
the  jurors  telling  Lord  Eldon  (then 
Mr.  Scott)  that  he  had  a  bottle  of  rum 
in  the  jury-room,  on  which  he  told  the 
other  eleven  jurors,  who  were  all  op- 
posed to  him,  that  he  would  subsist, 
so  long  as  a  drop  of  it  remained,  and 
that  he  never  would  consent  to  a  ver- 
dict, unless  they  concurred  with  him, 
and  **  Lawyer  Scott's  law"  against  their 
own  convictions,  and  "the  judge's 
law  ;*'  and  that  the  others,  seeing  him 
resolute  in  his  determination,  and 
likely  to  carry  it  out,  after  some  hours 
they  all  vielded  to  him,  and  found  a 
verdict  for  an  amount  which  every 
one  of  them  believed  to  be  exorbitant. 
And  it  is  further  urged,  in  opposition 
to  the  present  system,  that  not  only  is 
justice  thus  frustrated  by  disagreement, 
or  perverted  by  coercion,  but  that  trial 
by  jury  is  brought  into  contempt,  and 
verdicts  deprived  of  all  their  moral 
weight,  by  the  bickerings  and  accusa- 
tions to  which  individual  jurors  are 
exposed,  who  resist  the  opinions  of 
their  fellows,  and  prevent  an  agree- 
ment to  a  verdict.  In  ancient  times, 
indeed,  a  practice  prevailed  of  obtmn- 
ing  an  unanimous  verdict,  by  a  process 
known  as  that  of  afibrcing  the  assize,*' 
which  consisted  in  adding  others  to 
the  larger  part  of  the  jury,  until  twelve 
were  found  to  be  unanimous,  and 
fining  the  dissenting  jurors  ;  but  this 
practice  has  been  abolished  for  cen- 
turies, and,  since  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.,  the  present  practice,  with  all  its 
inconveniences,  has  prevailed.  The 
disadvantages  of  the  present  system 
were  deemed  to  be  so  considerable,  that 
it  was  thus  condemned  in  the  third 
report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Com- 
mon Law,  a  report  which  is  sanctioned 
by  the  names  of  some  of  the  highest 
legal  authorities  in  the  kingdom : — 

**  There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason," 
say  these  commissioners,  **  why,  after  a 
period  of  time  sulticicntly  long  for  the 
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purposes  of  reasonable  and  ample  dis- 
cussion, the  jury  should  not  be  excused 
from  the  necessity  of  giving  a  verdict, 
or  why  the  present  principle  of  keeping 
them  together  until  unanimity  be  pro- 
duced by  a  sort  of  duress  of  imprison- 
ment, should  be  retained ;  and  the  intC' 
rests  of  justice  seem  manifestly  to  require 
a  change  of  the  law  upon  this  subject. 
We  propose,  therefore,  that  the  jury 
shall  not  be  kept  in  deliberation  longer 
than  twelve  hours,  unless,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  that  period,  they  unanimously 
concur  to  require  further  time,  which  in 
that  case  shall  be  granted ;  and  that,  at 
the  expiration  of  the  twelve  hours,  if 
any  nine  of  them  concur  in  giving  a  ver- 
dict, such  verdict  shall  be  entered  on 
record,  and  shall  entitle  the  party  in 
whose  favour  it  is  given  to  judgment ; 
and  in  failure  of  such  concurrence,  the 
cause  shall  be  a  remanet.  It  should  be 
observed,  that  the  first  part  of  the  pro- 
vision is  adopted  from  the  statute  of  the 
55th  Geo.  III.,  for  extending  the  trial  by 
jury  to  civil  causes  in  Scotland ;  and  we 
are  induced  to  add  to  it  the  provision 
with  respect  to  the  concurrence  of  nine 
jurors,  in  order  to  guard  against  impro- 
per conduct  on  the  part  of  any  individual 
among  the  jury  who  might  be  disposed, 
from  corrupt  or  partial  motives,  to  hold 
out  against  the  opinion  of  his  brethren, 
during  a  period  so  limited  as  that  of 
twelve  hours. 

"  John  Patteson, 
**  Henky  H.  Stephen, 
**  j.  b.  bosanqctet. 
"  E.  H.  Aldebson." 

Neither,  we  roust  admit,  can  it  be 
urged  by  the  upholders  of  the  present 
system  of  unanimous  verdicts,  that  it 
owes  its  origin  to  any  consideration  of 
its  expediency.  Like  the  origin  of  trial 
by  jury  itself,  the  original  cause  of  this 
peculiarity  of  English  j  uries  is  wrapt  in 
considerable  perplexity.  The  best  au- 
thorities, those  who  refer  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  jury  to  the  Norman  con- 
querors, attribute  this  present  usage  to 
the  reverence  which  was  paid  by  the 
ancient  Scandinavians  to  the  number 
twelve — the  necessity  that  this  num- 
ber of  persons  at  least  should  agree,  in 
order  to  give  the  verdict  its  due  weight, 
together  with  the  circumstance,  that 
it  derived  no  increase  of  authority  from 
the  concurrence  of  any  greater  number 
combined,  it  is  said,  in  fixing  the  number 
of  jurors  at  twelve,  and  requiring  them 
to  be  unanimous.  On  the  whole,  then, 
it  will,  we  believe,  be  found  impossible 
to  deny  that  the  present  system  did 
not  owe  its  origin  to  any  well-consi- 


dered reasons  of  utility— that  it  is,  in 
practice,  attended  with  many,  and  these 
not  inconsiderable  disadvantages — and 
that  it  has  been  deliberately  condemned 
by  very  high  authority. 

We  have  felt  it  to  be  our  duty  to 
put  this  view  of  the  case  fully  before 
our  readers,  because  it  is  impossible  to 
dispute  its  truth.  Admitting,  however, 
as  we  do,  to  the  fullest  extent,  the 
force  of  the  arguments  and  authorities 
which  may  be  brought  to  bear  against 
the  present  system,  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  declare  our  firm  conviction, 
that  the  necessity  for  unanimity  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  right  admiaistratioB 
of  justice,  and  that  upon  it  the  efficacj 
of  trial  by  jury  mainly  depends.  Wo 
say,  in  the  language  of  Lord  Denman, 
*^  That  all  verdicts  of  juries  ought  to  be 
unanimous.'* 

It  is  impossible  to  render  this,  or 
any  other  human  tribunal,  perfect — 
this  must  be  always  borne  in  mind ; 
and,  consequently,  it  is  unreasonable  to 
argue  against  a  system,  merely  because 
abuses  exist  in  it.  We  must  consider 
whether  it  does  not  protect  us  firom 
greater  evils  than  it  subjects  us  to ;  or 
whether  the  disadvantages  of  the  op- 
posite system  are  not  stOl  greater  and 
more  numerous.  While  we  have  fal- 
lible materials  to  deal  with,  we  will 
get  no  good  unmixed  with  evil ;  and 
our  duty  and  our  policy  plainly  is,  to 
■elect  the  system  in  which  the  grater 
good  preponderates.  Now  one  great 
evil  to  which  all  juries  must  natorallj 
be  prone,  is  the  shunning  of  discus- 
sion. Every  available  precaution 
should  be  adopted  to  g^uard  against 
this  evil — everything  which  has  a  ten- 
dency to  foster  and  encourage  it  should 
be  most  earnestly  shunned.  It  is  bat 
by  anxious,  serious,  and  patient  dis- 
cussion and  investigation  that  tnith 
can  be  arrived  at,  and  life,  character, 
and  property  preserved.  But  the 
class  of  men  from  whom  juries  are 
for  the  most  part  composed,  are  not 
habituated  to  this  patient  and  labo- 
rious investigation  which  is  frequently 
required  of  them  in  courts  of  justice, 
when  the  testimony  of  conflicting  wit- 
nesses is  to  be  examined,  and  the  in- 
tricacies of  a  complex  state  of  facts 
to  be  unravelled.  They  are,  more- 
over, naturally  anxious  to  return  as 
soon  as  possible  to  their  homes,  or 
places  of  business.  Suppose,  then,  the 
majority  of  the  jury  were  to  deter- 
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mine  the  verdict*  what  would  he  the 
natural  result?  Why  this — the  jury 
retire  to  their  room,  each  juror  with 
a  decided  bias  one  way  or  other,  which 
he  has  formed  in  the  progress  of  the 
trial ;  unused  to  the  labour  of  discus- 
sion and  investigation,  they  will  natu- 
rally shrink  from  it ;  anxious  to  re- 
turn to  their  several  occupations,  they 
wi&h  to  get  rid  of  their  duty,  and  to 
band  in  their  verdict  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  they 
would  stay  there  to  discuss  the  matter 
with  one  or  two  dissentient  jurors? 
No  ;  the  process  of  arriving  at  their 
verdict  would  simply  consist  in  count- 
ing the  majority.  Under  the  present 
system*  the  necesssity  for  unanimity 
forces  discussion  on  them,  no  matter 
how  averse  they  may  naturally  be  to 
it.  What  security  could  there  possibly 
be  that  such  deliberation  would  take 
place,  when  there  was  no  motive  to 
induce  it.  It  is  unquestionably,  even 
at  present,  a  defect  in  the  trial  by 
jury — perhaps  an  unavoidable  defect, 
or  one  that  is  more  than  counterba- 
lanced by  its  advantages,  but  a  defect 
no  less — that  juries  give  their  verdicts 
without  being  obliged  to  deliver  the 
reasons  on  which  they  founded  them. 
It  is  not  so  with  the  judgments  of  the 
judges.  On  any  question  that  is  deter- 
mined by  the  judicial  bench,  the  learned 
judges  uniformly  accompany  their  judg- 
ments with  the  reasons  on  which  they  are 
based.  This  practice,  besides  settling 
the  law,  ensures  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  judges,  and  gives  authority  to 
their  decision.  It  might  be  impossible 
to  introduce  this  practice  into  juries  ; 
but  if  we  abolish  the  necessity  for 
unanimity,  and  take  the  verdict  of  the 
majority,  we  shall  send  the  jury  into 
their  room  without  the  slightest  gua- 
rantee that  they  will  thoroughly  inves- 
tigate the  issue  which  is  left  to  them  to 
try.  The  security  for  deliberation 
that  we  require  from  the  bench,  by 
requiring  the  reasons  of  their  judg- 
ments, we  dispense  with,  or  we  can- 
not attain,  in  the  jury-box  ;  and  we 
would  abolish  the  only  substitute  which 
is  left  us,  if,  as  we  have  already  said, 
we  sent  the  jury  into  their  room, 
merely  to  count  their  majority,  and 
hand  down  their  issue-paper.  And 
let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  if  there  be 
sometimes  perverse  or  partisan  jurors, 
who  defeat  justice  by  resisting  the 
opinion  of  their  fellows,  that,  on  the 


the  other  hand,  an  intelligent,  resolute, 
conscientious  juror  may  frequently  be 
in  the  right,  although  not  supported 
by  the  majority  of  the  jury  at  first, 
until  his  views  are  opened  to  them, 
and  his  reasons  discussed. 

But  not  only  is  the  system  of  receiv- 
ing a  verdict  of  a  majority  bad  in  iti 
results,  but  it  is  most  unjust  and  re- 
prehensible in  its  very  principle.  In 
Scotland  the  jury  consist  of  fifteen,  and 
a  majority  convict.  Now,  what  is 
the  consequence  of  this  system  ?  — 
what  is  the  plain  avowal  made  by  this 
constitution  of  the  jury?  Why  this, 
that  a  prisoner  may  be  convicted  and 
executed,  although  seven  honest  and 
intelligent  jurors,  on  their  oaths,  be- 
lieve him  to  be  innocent.  We  have 
spoken  with  Scotchmen  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  we  have  been  met  with  the 
reply,  that,  in  point  of  fact,  such  a 
thing  never  occurs — that  in  such  «, 
case  the  matter  would  be  remitted  to 
the  secretary  of  state,  and,  by  the  fa- 
vour of  the  crown,  the  prisoner's  sen- 
tence would  be  commuted.  Still,  how- 
ever, he  would  have  been  found  guilty, 
and  would  undergo  a  commuted  pe- 
nalty, though  seven  of  his  jury  be- 
lieved that  he  never  committed  the 
offence  for  which  he  was  indicted. 
We  confess  that  this  is  most  repugnant 
to  all  our  notions  of  the  administration 
of  justice,  trained  up  as  we  have  been 
in  the  lesson,  that  in  the  prisoner's  con- 
viction there  must  be  no  doubt — that 
if  any  reasonable  construction  of  the 
evidence  is  found  consistent  with  the 
supposition  of  his  innocence,  he  is  en- 
titled to  his  acquittal.  Moreover,  this 
necessity  for  appeal  is  the  very  strong- 
est argument  against  the  system ;  it 
points  out  one  defect,  that  which  makes 
the  appeal  necessary,  and  generates 
many  others.  First,  the  prisoner's  case 
is  brought,  by  way  of  appeal,  before  the 
secretary  of  state,  where  it  is  virtu- 
ally reheard  behind  the  prisoner's 
back,  without  any  one  to  represent  him, 
without  any  security  whatsoever  that 
it  receives  a  careful  investigation. 
The  executive  is  forced  to  undertake 
the  judicial  functions  —  a  most  un- 
seemly combination.  The  prisoner 
is  not  tried  by  his  peers,  but  by 
the  ministers  of  the  crown,  who  are 
virtually  constituted  into  a  secret 
court  of  appeal  and  revision,  in  all 
cases  of  dissenting  juries ;  and,  to 
crown    the    absurdity,    suppose    this 
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practice  introduced  into  political  trials> 
and  that  we  had,  for  example,  Lord 
Clarendon  and  the  privy  council  sitting 
in  review  of  the  verdicts  which  were 
pronounced  bj  ten  jurors  against  two, 
in  the  cases  of  Messrs.  O'Brien  and 
Meagher^  last  March,  the  verj  prose- 
cutors  themselves  determining  on  the 
propriety  of  the  verdict.  In  the 
next  place,  the  very  consciousness 
that  there  did  exist  such  a  mode 
of  revision  would  make  juries  less 
careful  in  investigating  the  case  — 
their  responsibility,  and,  consequently, 
their  anxiety  to  do  right,  would  be  so 
much  diminished ;  for  they  would  feel 
that  if  they  erred,  there  was  an  oppor- 
tunity for;  a  review  of  their  decision. 
And  thirdly,  these  appeals  to  the  execu- 
tive must  materially  interfere  with  that 
certainty  of  punishment  following  on 
conviction,  and  following  promptly, 
which  is  the  great  requisite  to  the  sup- 
pression of  crime ;  public  indignation 
would  have  subsided  against  the  cri- 
minal lone  before  hb  crime  would  have 
been  finally  adjudicated  on ;  very  pos- 
sibly indignation  would  have  been  con- 
verted into  pity,  or  into  that  maudlin 
sentimentality  which  is  so  frequently 
indulged  in ;  by  long  contemplation  of 
the  prisoner's  fate,  men  would  forget 
his  guilt  and  his  victims,  and  all  sense 
of  right  and  wrong  would  be  greatly 
perverted.  The  executive  under  such 
circumstances  would  never  have  the 
support  of  public  opinion  in  carrying 
out  the  extreme  sentence,  or  even  a 
severe  one. 

There  is  yet  another  argument  in 
favour  of  juries  being  unanimous, 
which  we  find  in  a  speech  of  M. 
Arago,  member  of  the  late  provisional 
government  of  France,  and  who,  what- 
ever may  be  our  opinion  of  him  as  a 
statesman,  certainly  stands  in  the  first 
rank  as  a  man  of  science — the  point  of 
view  in  which  we  are  now  to  regard 
him. 

In  1835,  a  bill  was  proposed  and 
adopted  in  France,  for  enabling  juries 
to  convict  by  a  simple  majority,  in- 
stead of  a  majority  of  eight  to  four. 
M.  Arago  spoke  against  the  bill,  and 
the  object  of  his  speech  was  to  prove, 
by  mathematical  inference,  that  the 
probabilities  of  a  verdict  being  just, 
increased  as  the  mtgority  of  the  jury 
was  larger,  and  that  it  became  in- 
finitely greater  when  they  were  una- 
nimous. We  quote  from  the  Annual 
Register  for  1845.     He  says — 


"  If  a  verdict  is  resolved  on  by  ten 
men  out  of  twelve,  there  is  a  greater 
probability  that  it  will  be  a  just  verdict 
than  if  it  had  been  pronounced  by  seven 
to  twelve.  The  decree  of  certainty  of 
a  judgment  is  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  number  of  judges  who  have  delivered 
it.  If  you  take  toe  hypothesis  that  the 
verdict  of  a  jury  be  decided  by  a  ma- 
jority of  seven  against  five,  as  this  bill 
proposes,  you  will  find  the  result  of 
your  calculation  to  be  a  fearful  one — 
the  chancer  of  error,  in  such  a  case,  are 
in  the  proportion  of  one  to  four,  1  can- 
not go  through  all  the  calculations  be- 
fore you,  but  I  assure  you  they  were 
formed  in  the  most  conscientious  man- 
ner, on  mathematical  principles,  and 
they  are  supported  by  the  authority  of 
Condorcet,  Condillac,  Laplace,  and  all 
who  are  versed  in  the  science  of  calcu- 
lating probabilities.  But  let  us  admit 
that  the  jury's  error  may  be  as  often 
in  favour  of  the  prisoner  as  a^^ainst 
him,  so  that  instead  of  the  proportion  of 
one  to  four,  let  us  suppose  that  the 
probability  of  error  to  his  prejudice,  if 
the  absolute  majority  be  seven  against 
five,  is  one  to  eight,  or  even  one  to  ten. 
We  shall  then  have  it  rigorously  and 
mathematically  demonstrated,  that 
among  the  men  led  to  execution,  there 
is  one  in  ten  who  is  innocent.  Accord- 
ing to  the  present  system,  by  which  the 
verdict  of  a  jury  may  be  formed  by  a 
majority  of  ei^ht  to  four,  the  proba- 
bility of  error  is  only  as  one  to  eieht ; 
and  as  the  error  may  be  as  mu<m  in 
favour  of  the  accused  as  against  him, 
let  us  suppose  the  proportion  to  be  one 
in  sixteen.  Even  with  the  English  sys- 
tem of  unanimity,  error  may  occur,  but 
in  that  case  the  chances  of  error  are 
infinitely  smaller,  for  they  are  as  one  to 
eight  thousand.  I  shall  look  with  hope 
for  the  day  when  that  unanimity  shall 
be  imperatively  required  by  the  Uws  of 
my  country." 

It  is  altogether  idle  to  say  that  men 
will  not  be  brought  to  a^^ree  on  a  sub- 
ject where  they  have  neither  bias  nor 
partialities  to  deceive  them,  when  the 
necessity  for  investigation  and  discos- 
sion  is  forced  on  them.  We  remember 
having  seen  a  case  of  bigamy  tried  in 
Dublin  by  Mr.  Justice  Ball.  The  jarj 
retired  in  the  afternoon,  and  towards 
evening  announced  that  there  was  no 
probability  of  their  agreeing.  The 
learned  judge  requested  that  thej 
would  consider  the  subject  further,  and 
they  withdrew.  Late  in  the  evening 
they  were  again  sent  for,  and  they 
told  the  judge  that  so  entirely  had  tbej 
given  up  all  hopes  of  agreeing,  that 
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they  had  ceased  to  discuss  the  subject^ 
and  were  amusing  themselves  with 
other  topics  of  conversation.  The 
learned  judge  reminded  them  that  it 
was  their  solemn  dutj>  so  long  as  they 
were  together,  to  discuss  the  subject  of 
the  issue  which  they  were  sworn  to 
try,  and  to  introduce  no  other  topics 
whatever  into  the  jury-room,  and  they 
were  then  locked  up  for  the  night. 
Id  the  morning  they  again  announced 
that  they  had  not  agreed,  in  the  full 
expectation  of  being  discharged ;  but 
the  learned  judge  once  more  bid  them 
not  to  despair  of  coming  to  an  agree- 
ment— he  told  them  that  he  had  fre- 
quently known  juries  to  agree,  after 
haying  absolutely  abandoned  every 
hope  of  doing  so,  and  once  more 
begged  of  them  to  retire  to  their 
room.  They  did  so,  and  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  day  agpreed  to  their  ver- 
dict of  **  Not  Guilty" — resting  their 
yerdict  upon  a  view  of  the  case,  which 
entirely  satisfied  every  one  who  heard 
it ;  and  we  never  heard  it  hinted  that 
such  yerdict  was  not  the  conscientious 
conviction  of  every  man  in  the  jury- 
box. 

We  grant  it  to  be  an  absurd  and 
monstrous  custom — a  mere  sense- 
less relic  of  barbarism — to  keep  the 
jury,  while  thus  in  deliberation, 
without  any  reasonable  degree  of 
refreshment.  It  originated  in  a 
desire  to  keep  the  jury  free  from 
intemperance.  Spelman  tells  us  that 
the  Council  of  Nice  ordained  that 
**  Judices  non  nisi  jejuni  l^es  et  judi- 
cia  decemant ;"  that  Charlemagne  or- 
dained '*  let  judices  jejuni  causas  au- 
diant  et  discemant ;"  **  and  from  these 
ancient  rites  of  the  church  and  em- 
pire,*' he  says,  <'is  our  law  derived, 
which  prohibiteth  our  jurors  being  ju- 
dices de  facto,  to  have  meat,  drink, 
fire,  or  candle-light,  till  they  be  agreed 
of  their  verdict.  There  can  surely 
be  no  reason  for  continuing  this  absurd 
usage  at  the  present  day ;  it  ought 
certainly  to  be  in  the  power  of  the 
judge,  as  well  to  order  the  jury  re- 
freshment, after  they  have  retired  to 
consider  their  verdict,  as  he  does  all 
through  the  trial,  in  cases  where  they 
are  not  allowed  to  separate.  Beyond 
doubt  he  ought  to  have  a  discretion  in 
the  matter,  so  as  to  guard  against  the 
indulgence  being  abused,  as  he  has 
now  a  discretion  as  to  the  time  which 
he  may  keep  the  jury  before  they  are 


discharged.  But  this  practice  of  keep- 
ing the  jury  without  food  is  wholly 
distinct  from  that  of  requiring  them 
to  be  unanimous  in  their  verdict ;  the 
one  may  be  altered,  and  we  conceive 
it  should  be ;  and  we  may  yet  retain 
all  the  security  for  a  careful  investiga- 
tion, for  a  just  judgment,  and  for  an 
administration  of  justice  at  once  mer- 
ciful and  efficient,  which  is  provided 
for  us  by  the  other. 

Juries,  however,  under  no  system  will 
be  exempt  from  error,  and  there  is,  we 
confess,  a  great  anomaly  in  our  law, 
which  if  it  be  possible  we  would  gladly 
see  removed.  It  must  strike  every 
one  as  being  a  monstrous  thing,  that 
in  any  civil  case,  no  matter  how  small 
may  be  the  amount  in  dispute,  either 
party  may  move  for  a  new  trial,  not 
only  on  questions  of  law  reserved, 
but  on  matters  of  fact ;  on  the  grounds 
of  the  preceding  verdict  having  been 
contrary  to  evidence,  or  because  of 
fresh  testimony  having  been  subse- 
quently discovered,  or  for  any  other 
sufficient  reason ;  and  yet  that  in  a 
criminal  case,  where  life  and  liberty 
are  at  stake,  the  prisoner  shall  have 
no  such  privilege  allowed  him.  We 
have  said  that  we  would  most  gladly 
see  this  changed,  if  it  he  possible;  for 
although  we  know  that  several  of  our 
judges  would  most  gladly  see  the  al- 
teration made,  yet  we  are  also  aware 
that  strong  reasons  and  high  authority 
may  be  urged  against  it.  Lord  Camp- 
bell, on  a  recent  occasion,  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  when  introducing  the  bill 
which  has  given  the  judges  power,  in 
criminal  cases,  to  have  questions  of 
law  placed  on  the  record,  in  order  to 
bring  them  before  the  court  of  appeal, 
declared  that  he  was  not  prepared  to 
propose  that  there  should  be  a  new 
trial  on  ih&  facts  in  all  criminal  cases; 
that  he  knew  of  no  machinery  by 
which  that  system  could  be  established, 
and  that  it  would  be  productive  of  that 
delay  in  the  infliction  of  punishment, 
which,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
must  be  a  most  serious  evil.  We  can- 
not dispute  the  force  of  this  argument, 
yet  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  present 
system  subsists  rather  as  a  remnant  of 
the  oppression  to  which  prisoners  were 
formerly  subjected,  than  as  deriving  its 
origin  from  any  well-considered  princi- 
ple of  expediency.  Formerly  prisoners 
indicted  for  felony  were  not  allowed 
to  produce  any  witnesses^then  they 
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were  allowed  witnesses,  bat  were  not 
permitted  to  examine  them  on  oath. 
In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne^  they  ob- 
tained this  indulgence^  but  were  still 
debarred  the  advantage  of  having 
counsel  to  speak  for  them  ;  and  it  was 
not  until  tiie  reign  of  William  the 
Fourth  that  thej  obtained  this  privL 
lege ;  and  they  still  are  precluded  from 
having  a  new  triaL  And  yet,  every  one 
who  has  attended  at  courts  of  justice 
mast  have  occasionally  heard  verdicts 
of  conviction  pronounced  which  dissa* 
tisfied  him — very  much  oftener^  we 
would  say,  than  M.  Arago*s  calcula- 
tion would  lead  us  to  expect.  If  the 
verdict  ts  startlingly  opposed  to  the 
evidence,  the  judge  will  recommend  a 
pardon,  which  is  granted,  as  of  course. 
Baroa  Lefroy,  in  a  case  of  rape,  where 
it  was  clear  upon  the  evidence  that 
the  woman  consented,  recommended 
the  prisoner  for  a  pardon,  and  he  was 
at  large  in  the  town  before  the  assizes 
were  over.  This  course  imposes  a 
most  unfair  amount  of  responsibility 
on  the  judge,  and  it  invests  him  with 
a  control  over  the  verdict  which  it  is 
in  every  way  most  injudicious  that  he 
should  frequently  exercise.  But  it 
may  too  often  occur  that  the  verdict 
will  be  unjust,  and  one  which  might 
be  rectified  on  a  new  trial,  although 
not  apparently  at  variance  with  the  evi- 
dence  so  as  to  warrant  the  interposition 
of  the  judge.  For  example,  two  men 
were  indicted  before  Mr.  Justice  Jack- 
eon,  at  Limerick,  for  stealing  a  gun  ; 
they  were  both  convicted,  but  one  of 
them  only  was  guilty,  and  he  had  ac- 
knowledged his  guilt  to  his  counsel. 
After  the  trial,  his  counsel  obtained 
his  leave  to  show  his  brief  to  the 
learned  jadge,  and  the  evidence  fell  in 
so  entirely  with  the  prisoner's  repre- 
sentation of  the  case,  with  the  assump- 
tion of  the  guilt  of  one  and  of  the  in- 
nocence of  the  other,  that  the  learned 
judge  recommended  the  man,  whom 
he  could  not  now  doubt  to  be  inno- 
cent, for  a  pardon,  which  was  of  course 
granted,  and  he  was  discharged.  Yet 
here,  bat  for  the  confession  of  guilt 
by  his  comrade,  and  the  exertion  of 
counsel  and  the  consideration  of  the 
judge,  he  would  have  suffered  the  sen- 
tence which  was  pronounced  upon 
him.  The  evidence  of  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock,  the  present  Chief  Baron  of 
England,  before  the  Commissioners  of 
('rirainal  Law  in,  1845,  is  of  so  appal- 


ling a  character,  that  we  cannot  bat 
lay  it  before  our  readers.     He  says— 

*'  I  will  endeavour  to  give  to  the  com- 
missioners some  of  the  circumstances 
which  occurred  during  the  shrievalty  of 
one  of  the  sheriffs  of  London,  Mr. 
Wilde,  an  attorney.  He  was  elected 
upon  the  death  of  one  of  the  shenffis 
chosen  in  1827.  Daring  the  seven 
months  he  was  in  office,  by  his  exer- 
tions, he  saved  several  men  ^om  txecu' 
tien — I  think  as  many  as  seven,  bat  I 
am  certain  as  to  five.  I  bad  firequeat 
communication  with  him  on  those  cases, 
as  they  proceeded.  My  impression  is, 
that  several  of  those  cases  were  cases 
of  perfect  and  entire  innocence;  and  that 
the  others  were  cases  of  innocenee  with 
respect  to  the  capital  part  of  the  charge. 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  then  secretary  of 
state,  paid  great  attention  to  every  re- 
commendation to  mercy ;  and,  having 
satisfied  himself  in  each  case  that  the 
prerogative  of  the  crown  ought  to  in- 
terfere, the  lives  of  every  one  of  the  in- 
dividuals were  spared.  The  result  sa- 
tisfied me  that  the  parties  were,  in  se- 
veral instances,  guiltless  of  any  crime ; 
and  in  all  cases  were  such  as  did  not 
justify  capital  punishment.  It  has 
always,  since  this  occurred,  been  im- 
pressed upon  my  mind  as  a  yery  appal- 
ling fact,  that  in  one  year  (nine  months) 
so  many  persons  were  saved  from  public 
execution,  for  which,  I  believe,  most,  if 
not  all  of  them,  had  been  actually  or- 
dered (six  persons  had  been  capitally 
convicted,  and  left  for  execution)  ;  and 
I  am  persuaded,  that,  unless  the  prac- 
tical difficulties  be  insuperable — witch  I 
do  not  apprehend  would  be  the  case-^ 
some  legal  constitutional  mode  ought  to 
be  adopted,  by  which  errors  and  mistakes 
should  be  corrected  in  criminal  trials, 
as  well  as  they  may  now  be  in  civil 
cases.'* 

We  would  but  weaken  the  anthority 
of  this  powerful  statement  of  the  Chief 
Baron's,  by  anything  which  we  coald 
attempt  to  add  to  it.  Six  innocent 
men  ordered  for  execution  within  nine 
months.  This  in  London— the  centre 
of  civilisation  and  intelli^noe  —  the 
very  temple  of  trial  by  jury.  And 
what  is  the  dreadful  suggestion  this 
appalling  fact  must  lead  to,  as  to  the 
numbers  who  may  have  been  unjustly 
executed  when  no  such  exertions  as 
Mr.  Wilde's  were  made.  It  is  only 
astonishing  that  on  a  subject  of  such 
great — shall  we  say  it  ? — of  such  fear- 
ful importance,  recommendations  com- 
ing from  such  high  authority,  and  sup- 
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ported  by  such  evidence,  should  have 
been  so  long  neglected. 

The  only  precaution  which  can  now 
be  taken  against  the  evils  which  Sir  F. 
Pollock  thus  illustrates,  consists  in  the 
selection   of   efficient  and  intelligent 
jurors.     «*  The  great  objection,"  says 
Lord  Eldon,  "  to  trial  by  jury,  appears 
to  be  founded  on  the  fact,  that  people 
of  low  condition  serve  as  jurors.     No 
one,"  he  adds,  **  can  have  gone  a  cir- 
cuit, without  seeing  twelve  men  upon* 
a  jury,  who,  if  they  did  not  implicitly 
follow    the   directions  of   the  judge, 
would  be  quite  incompetent  to  form  an 
opinion  upon  any  case  at  all  compli- 
cated in  the  facts  that  constitute  it.** 
It  b  to  guard  against  this  evil,  that 
the  sheriff  is  entrusted  with  the  enor- 
mous power  with  which  he  is  invested 
—that   of  selecting  from  the  legally* 
qualified  jurors  of  his  bailiwick  such  as 
he  deems  to  be  bona  fide  competent  to 
discharge  their  duties  efficiently — men 
probos  et  legales :  and  it  were  greatly 
to  be  desired  that  the  jurors  who  are 
returned  to  try  the  most  important  in- 
terests which  men  can  deal  with — the 
lives  and  liberties  of  their  fellows — 
were  not,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case, 
taken  from  the  common  jurors  of  the 
county,  but  that  they  were  selected 
from  the  better  class  of  which  the  re- 
cord and  special  panels  are  composed. 
But,     notwithstanding    every     effort 
which  may  be  made  by  the  sheriff  to 
render  the  tribunal  a  competent  one, 
we  cannot  but  fear  that  our  jury  sys^ 
tem  never  will  be  perfect,  until  the 
privilege  of  applying  for  a  new  trial  in 
criminal  cases  be  conceded.     We  con- 
fess that  we  advocate  this  alteration  in 
our   law  with  considerable  hesitation, 
because,    notwithstanding    the   argu- 
ments and  authorities  by  which  it  is 
recommended,  we  are  aware  of  the 
difficulties  by  which  it  is  surrounded, 
and  the  authority  by  which  it  is  op- 
posed.    We  have  felt  it  to  be  our  duty 
to  lay  both  these  before  our  readers ; 
but  for  ourselves  we  never  can  allow 
that  any  considerations  of  general  ex- 
pediency, even   supposing    that    they 
exist,  can  be  allowed  to  weigh  against 
the  maxims  by  which  all  jurisprudence 
should  be  directed — to  do  justice,  and 
to  love  mercy. 

There  is  yet  another  subject  con- 
nected with  our  jury  system,  to  which 
the  political  trials  of  this  year  has 
drawn    considerable    attention,     and 


which  it  would  be  impossible  to  dis- 
miss the  subject  without  briefly  ad- 
verting to — we  allude  to  the  exercise 
of  the  right  of  challenge.  This  is  the 
subject  which,  of  all  others,  on  every 
occasion  of  political  trials  in  this 
country,  calls  forth  the  fiercest  party 
animosity ;  and  it  must  ever  continue 
to  do  so  whilst  the  great  bulk  of  the 
legally  -  qualified  jurors  sympathise 
with  sedition,  for  so  long  it  is  impera- 
tively necessary  that  it  shall  be  exer- 
cised. We  will  not  say  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  has  been  brought 
into  contempt  by  the  extent  to  which 
this  right  has  been  exercised  by  the 
crown,  for  we  are  convinced  that  if  it 
were  not  so  exercised,  justice  could 
never  be  administered  in  political 
cases  at  all — the  very  name  would 
become  a  mockery,  and  the  impannel- 
ling  of  jurors  would  be  but  a  formal 
preliminary  in  the  marshalling  a 
triumph  for  the  offenders.  We  can- 
not, however,  at  the  same  time,  but 
admit  that  this  is  a  most  dangerous 
power,  which  nothing  but  an  impe- 
rious necessity  could  justify  the  con- 
tinuance of;  it  is  not  only  open  to 
abuse,  but  it  invites  to  it,  and  it  can 
never  be  too  rigorously  watched  in  its 
exercise  by  the  controlling  vigilance 
of  public  opinion.  The  state  of  the 
case  is  shortly  this — both  the  prisoner 
and  the  crown  are  allowed  as  many 
challenge  for  cause  as  they  can  sup- 
port, and  the  prisoner  is  further  al- 
lowed a  limited  number  of  challenges^ 
without  any  cause  assigned ;  but  our 
non-professional  readers  will  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  the  crown  has 
legally  no  power  whatever  of  chal- 
lenging without  cause.  It  is  expressly 
enacted,  by  a  statute  as  old  as  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.,  that  those  who 
sue  for  the  crown  must  assign  for 
their  challenge  a  cause  certain.  A 
practice,  however,  grew  up,  of  not  re- 
quiring the  law-officers  of  the  crown 
to  assign  the  grounds  of  their  chal- 
lenge to  the  polls  until  the  whole  panel 
has  been  gone  through,  and  therefore 
it  is  that  the  j  uror  is  only  ordered  to 
"  stand  by"  on  the  part  of  the  crown, 
but  that  he  is  "challenged"  by  the 
prisoner.  If  the  crown  order  the 
whole  of  the  panel,  one  after  the  other, 
to  "  stand  by,"  without  having  selected 
their  jury,  then  it  is,  and  not  until 
then,  that  they  are  asked  to  assign 
their  cause  of  challenge ;  so  that  it  is 
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perfectly  plain  that  the  whole  spirit  of 
the  act  is  violated  by  this  construction 
of  it,  for  this  practice  has,  in  point  of 
fact,  given  to  the  crown  as  many 
peremptory  challenges  as  there  are 
names  on  the  panels  less  only  by 
twelve.  This  practice,  which  for  cen- 
turies depended  on  a  mere  rule  of  con- 
struction, arbitrarily  adopted  from 
an  undue  deference  to  the  authority 
and  influence  of  the  crown,  has,  how- 
ever, been  legalised  in  Ireland,  by  an 
act  passed  in  the  reign  of  George  IV. 
Now,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  the 
enormous  power  which  is  thus  vetted 
in  the  government.  It  is  impossible 
to  deny  that  the  practical  effect  of  this 
system  is  not  only  to  give  a  power  of 
rejection,  but  a  power  of  selection  ;  it 
enables  the  government  not  merely  to 
lay  aside  the  disaffected — as  it  is  most 
fit  they  should — but  to  select  their 
own  partisans,  as  it  would  be  most 
arbitrary,  unconstitutional,  and  tyran- 
nical of  them  to  do.  It  never  was 
intended  to  invest  the  government 
with  such  a  fearful  power  as  this,  of 
naming  their  own  jurors — the  whole 
spirit  of  our  laws  is  repugnant  to  it. 
Oat  of  a  panel  of  some  hundred  names, 
it  is  idle  to  say  that  the  government 
could  not  select  some  twelve,  who, 
from  motives  of  interest,  or  bias,  or 
prejudice,  would  find  for  the  crown 
under  any  circumstances.  In  ordinary 
cases,  no  difficulty  arises,  because  the 
crown,  then  merely  representing  the 
private  prosecutor,  can  never  have  any 
undue  desire  to  obtain  a  conviction, 
nor  can  it  be  suspected  of  it:  but 
where  the  government  itself  is 
borutjide  the  prosecutor,  when  political 
offences  are  the  subject  of  prosecution, 
when  all  the  angry  feelings  of  party 
are  called  forth — when  conscience  it- 
self sinks  beneath  the  intensity  of  poli- 
tical excitement — then,  indeed,  arises 
the  necessity  for  ezercbing  this  power, 
and  the  danger  of  abusing  it ;  then 
must  the  law-officers  of  the  crown 
carefully  but  resolutely  reject  every 
juror  whom  they  conscientiously  believe 
to  co-operate  or  to  sympathise  with 
traitors ;  then  must  they,  at  the  same 
time,  most  scrupulously  guard  against 
admitting  any  whose  judgments  are 
unduly  biassed  in  favour  of  the  crown. 
Their  duty  is  a  most  arduous  one : 
Looking  to  the  oath  which  the  juror 
takes,  they  must  allow  none  to  pass 
upon  the  trial,  who  they  are  not  in 


their  consciences  convinced  will  fulfil 
its  obligations,  namely,  "  that  they  will 
well  and  tnily  try,  and  true  deliver- 
ance make  between  our  sovereign  lady 
the  Queen  and  the  prisoner  at  the  bar, 
and  a  true  verdict  give  according 
to  the  evidence."  Most  gladly,  as  we 
have  already  said,  if  it  were  possible^ 
would  we  see  this  fearful  amount  of 
discretionary  power  taken  from  the 
crown,  but  it  is  impossible  in  ^oovntry 
where  a  great  proportion  of  the  jurors 
are  leagued  with  the  disaffected  ;  its 
exercise  must  be  confided  to  the  ho- 
nour, and  justice,  and  right  feeling  of 
the  law-officers  of  the  crown,  and  to 
the  control  which  is  exercised  by  pub- 
lic opinion.  Fortunately  political  trials 
are  of  rare  occurrence :  for,  however 
fairly  and  necessarily  this  privilege 
may  be  used,  it  will  surely  be  assailed 
by  the  partisans  of  the  disaffected,  and 
the  prestige  of  absolute  purity,  of  un- 
impassioned  justice,  which  ought  ever 
to  mvest  the  administration  of  the  law— 
not  only  beyond  reproach,  but  beyond 
suspicion,  will  be  materialy  diminished ; 
but  there  is  no  more  possibility  of  apply- 
ing an  abstract  standard  of  perfection 
to  the  administration  of  the  law,  than 
to  the  principles  of  government — both 
must  be  adapted  to  the  condition  of  the 
people  ;  and  anxiously  as  we  may  hope 
for  the  time  when  this  formidable 
power  of  challenge  may  with  safety  be 
abrogated  or  controlled,  to  abolish  it 
now  would  be  as  ill  suited  to  Ireland, 
in  its  present  condition,  as  democracy 
would  be  to  Egyp^  or  despotism  to 
America. 

And  as  this  power  of  challenge  must 
be  confided  to  the  conscience  of  the 
law-officers  of  the  crown,  so  is  there 
another  power  committed  to  the  jury, 
and  entrusted  to  them  solely  on  the 
faith  that  their  conscience  will  control 
its  exercise,  that,  namely,  of  their 
finding  on  the  law  of  the  (case. 
The  maxim  of  law  is,  that  the  jury 
have  to  deal  with  the  facts  alone,  and 
the  judges  with  the  law,  as  it  is  laid 
down  by  Lord  Coke,  **  Ad  questionem 
fact!  respondent  non  judices,  ad  ques- 
tionem legis  respondent  nonjuratores.** 
Notwithstanding,  ahnost  every  ques- 
tion which  goes  into  the  jury-box  is  a 
mixed  question  of  law  and  fact,  and 
it  has  been  repeatedly  contended,  that, 
in  criminal  cases,  where  the  pri- 
soner pleads  generally  "not  guilty," 
everything,  whether  of  law  or  fact. 
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which  goes  to  constitute  his  guilt,  is 
committed  to  the  jury,  and  that 
there  is  no  legal  or  constitutional  ob- 
ligation on  them  to  take  the  law 
from  the  judge.  Unquestionably  the 
power  is  vested  in  the  jury  of  judging 
both  of  the  law  and  of  the  fact,  and 
hence  the  right  is  inferred  ;  it  is  ar- 
gued that  this  power  never  would  have 
been  entrusted  to  them,  if  it  had  not 
been  intended  that  it  should  have 
been  exercised,  and  that  there  is  no 
means  whatsoever  provided  by  the 
constitution  to  guard  against  or  to 
remedy  its  abuse.  At  the  time  when 
Messrs.  O'Brien,  and  Meagher,  and 
Mitchel  were  tried  in  Dublin,  it  was 
strongly  urged  by  the  liberal  press, 
which  circulated  among  the  jurors  of 
the  city,  that  the  law  of  the  case  was 
for  them,  and  that  they  were  under 
no  obligation  whatsoever  to  receive  it 
from  the  judge ;  and  we  have  heard 
Mr.  Baron  Pennefather  censured  for 
refusing  the  application  of  the  jury  on 
0*Dogherty*s  trial,  that  they  should 
have  a  copy  of  the  act  cf  parliament 
under  which  the  prisoner  was  indicted, 
that  learned  judge  telling  them  that 
the  law  was  for  the  court,  and  that 
they  were  to  receive  it  as  laid  down  by 
him.  In  the  debate  on  Fox's  libel 
bill.  Lord  Loughborough  declared 
that  *'when  the  law  and  fact  were 
blended,  it  was  the  undoubted  right  of 
the  jury  to  decide  ;"  and  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls  (afterwards  Lord  Alvan- 
ley)  declared  in  the  same  debate,  that 
^Onries  had  gone  in  opposition  to  the 
direction  of  the  judges^  and  perhaps  we 
were  indebted  to  their  conduct  on  such 
occasions  for  some  of  the  most  inesti- 
mable blessings  we  enjoyed."  It  was 
however,  in  the  progress  of  this  same 
proceeding,  that  the  doctrine  received 
its  most  decisive  condemnation.  The 
judges  were  consulted  on  the  subject 
by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  pronounc- 
ed this  unanimous  opinion : — 

"  We  conceive  the  law  to  be,  that  the 
iadge  is  to  declare  to  the  jury  what  the 
law  is,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
jury,  if  they  will  find  a  general  verdict 
upon  the  whole  matter  in  issue,  to  com- 
pound that  verdict  of  the  fact,  as  if 
appears  in  evidence  before  them,  and  of 
the  law  as  it  is  declared  to  them  by  the 
judge.  The  line  marked  out  hy  the 
law,  for  the  conduct  of  a  jury  giving  a 
general  verdict,  has  an  universal  appli- 


cation (o  general  if^sues  in  all  cases, 
civil  and  criminal;  for  wo  cannot  dis- 
tinguish between  the  office  and  authority 
of  a  jiu'y,  in  civil  and  criminal  cases, 
whatever  difference  there  may  be  in  their 
responsibility." 

This  authoritative  declaration  of  the 
law  of  England  ought  to  be  conclu- 
sive on  the  subject,  even  if  it  were  not 
supported  by  the  plainest  dictates  of 
justice  and  common  sense.  Could  a 
more  monstrous  proposition  be  main- 
tained, or  one  more  at  variance  with 
the  whole  spirit  of  the  English  con- 
stitution, and  the  English  nature,  than 
that  an  uninformed,  secret,  uncon- 
trolled tribunal,  is  to  take  upon  itself 
the  office  of  administering  the  law, 
to  adopt  or  reject  at  pleasure  the 
enactments  of  the  legislature,  and  to 
supersede  the  public  exposition  of 
that  law  as  delivered  by  the  learned 
judges,  under  the  control  of  public 
censure,  and  liable  to  be  made  respon- 
sible to  parliament  and  the  sovereign. 
Their  power  of  doing  so  only  arises 
from  tne  necessity  of  the  case — right 
they  have  none.  In  almost  every  case, 
whether  it  be  treason  and  sedition,  or 
murder,  manslaughter,  or  such  like, 
considerations  of  law  and  fact  are  so 
intimately  blended,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  separate  them ;  but  the  jury  are 
bound  by  every  moral  obligation  to 
take  the  law  from  its  authorised  ex- 
positor— the  judge.  In  cases  of  diffi- 
culty, they  can  protect  themselves  by 
a  special  verdict,  by  finding  the  facts 
of  the  case  specially,  and  submitting 
the  law  on  such  a  state  of  facts  to  the 
consideration  of  the  court,  where  it 
can  be  fully  argued  and  investigated ; 
but  in  no  case  should  they  encroach 
upon  a  province  for  which  they  are 
avowedly  incompetent,  and  which  was 
never  intended  for  them;  then,  in- 
deed, would  trial  by  jury  become  a 
mockery  and  a  snare. 

We  have  thus  briefly  adverted  to 
some  of  the  most  prominent  topics  in 
connexion  with  our  trial  by  jury.  It 
is  in  vain  to  deny  that  it  has  many  de- 
fects peculiar  to  itself,  besides  sharing 
in  those  to  which  all  human  tribunals 
are  liable.  In  order  to  guard  in  some 
degree  against  these  evils,  we  have  ven- 
tured, notwithstanding  the  argument 
and  authority  which  is  opposed  to  us, 
to  advocate  for  the  accused  the  privi- 
lege  of  applying  for  [a  new  trial  in  cri- 
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minal  cases.  Subject  to  this  sugges- 
tion, and  bearing  the  circumstances  of 
the  country  in  mind,  we  are  entirely 
convinced  that  the  present  system  is 
that  which  is  most  efficient  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate 
the  trial  by  jury  without  feeling  con* 
vinced  that  its  political  disadvantages 
are  inferior  only  to  its  judicial.  On 
this  we  have  no  opportunity  now  to 
enter,  nor  is  it  immediately  connected 
with  our  present  purpose.  But  we 
may  just  close  this  article  by  observing 
that  the  juridical  power  of  the  people, 
through  the  medium  of  j  uries,  has»  more 
than  any  other  institution,  preserved 
the  English  Constitution — it  identifies 


every  member  of  the  community  with 
the  administration  of  the  law,  and  na- 
turally attaches  him  to  that  law  which 
he  is  called  on  to  dispense,  instead  of 
setting  him  in  hostility  to  the  autho- 
rity  to  which  he  is  bound  to  submit. 
It  prevents  the  possibility  of  ooUisioD 
between  the  people  and  the  legislature, 
for  it  imposes  on  the  latter  the  neces- 
sity of  passing  such  laws  as  are  adapt- 
ed to  the  character  and  manners  of  the 
country,  as  such  only  will  be  vigor- 
ously enforced  by  the  jury.  It  in- 
creases the  intelligence  and  informa- 
tion of  the  people,  and  imbues  them 
with  a  sense  of  right,  a  respect  for 
property,  for  character,  and  for  them- 
selves. 
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the  Philellenists  to  Smyrna,  507 ; 
Chap.  III.,  The  Englishman's  Journey 
to  the  Asiatic  Mountains,  512 ;  Chap. 
IV.,  The  Earthquake  and  its  Con- 
sequences, 625 ;  Chap.  V.,  TIm 
Amusements  of  the  Pasha  of  Smyrna, 
630;  Chap.  VL,  The  Dumb  Rayah 
and  his  Son,  637;  Chap.  VIL,  The 
Siege  of  Messalonghi,  642. 

Picture,  the,  354. 

Pirn,  Jonathan,  The  Condition  and 
Prospects  of  Ireland,  and  the  Evils 
arising  from  the  Present  Distributioii 
of  Landed  Property,  with  Sugges- 
tions for  their  Remedy,  reviewed, 
228. 

Poems,  Poetry,  and  Poets,  a  few  words 
on,  150. 

Poetry. — Ver  Sacrum,  from  the  German 
of  Uhland,  by  William  Lander,  Esq., 
13;  The  Bold  Mariner,  from  the 
German  of  Pape,  by  D.  F.  McCarthy, 
15;  A  Wreath  of  Student  Songs*  by 
Percy  Boyd,  Esq.,  M.R.LA.;  The 
Minstrel's  Return,  61 ;  Old  Noah, 
61  ;  The  Maiden  from  Ai^,  62 ; 
German  Hearts,  63:  The  Good 
Comrade,  64;  The  Bridge  of  the 
Bidassoa,  64;  Durand,  65;  The 
Trumpeter  of  Katzbach,  66 ;  Sta- 
vooren,  from  the  German,  104 ; 
Wreaths  for  the  Non-Livlng,  from 
the  Norwegian,  106;  The  Deril  and 
the  Wind,  from  the  Rheinsagen,  106 ; 
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The  Death-Garland,  from  the  Spa- 
nish, 107;  The  Santon  and  the 
Maiden,  from  the  Dutch,  106 ;  Fide- 
lity, from  the  French,  110;  The 
Parricide,  from  the  Swedish,  111; 
The  Treble  Death,  from  the  Ser- 
iriMi,  112;  The  Knightlje  Tale  of 
Sir  Guy  of  Normandye,  by  the  late 
William  Motherwell,  143;  To  the 
Religious  Memory  of  W.  A.  Butler, 
by  C.  I.  Black,  294 ;  The  Stranger's 
Parting,  from  the  Romaic,  294 ;  The 
Picture,  354;  I  Love  but  Thee 
Alone,  by  William  Forsyth,  388; 
Sonnets,  by  B.  B.  Feltus,  485 ;  Son- 
nets,  Homer-Milton,  by  the  same, 
517;  The  Reaper's  Song,  530;  An 
Ode  of  Hafiz,  539 ;  The  Kalender, 
fk'om  the  Persian  of  Ssadi-Kidedeh, 
540 ;  Mother  and  Son,  from  the  Fri- 
sian of  Handric  Tzvelk,  541  ;  Eileen 
a-Ruin,  from  the  Irish  of  Carrol 
O'Daly,  543 ;  Elegy  on  the  Death  of 
Sultan  Suleimaun  the  Magnificent, 
from  the  Turkish  of  Lameeyah,  543 ; 
Horace,  Book  II.,  Ode  19,  To  Bac- 
chus, 578;  The  Sisters,  597;  The 
Window,  648;  The  Double  Pain, 
from  the  Spanish,  649 ;  The  Christ- 
mas of  the  Foreign  Child,  from  the 
German  of  Frederich  Rtickert,  649 ; 
The  Shade  of  the  Leaves,  from  tho 
Spanish,  661 ;  The  Blind  Old  Man, 
an  Idyl,  from  the  French  of  Andre 
Chenier,  652;  The  Sound  of  the 
Stream,  from  the  Spanish,  657 ; 
Fatal  Gifts,  658;  Six  Sonnets,  by 
B.  B.  Feltus— Boyhood,  Youth,  Man- 
hood, Age,  On  a  Picture  by  Caracci, 
and  another,  715 ;  Sonnet  to  the  In- 
fant Son  of  an  old  Friend  (T.  D.),  by 
W.  R.  H.,  668. 

Possessions,  Pythonic  and  Demoniac,  in 
India  and  Judea,  Part  L,  262;  Part 
II.,  421. 

Pritchard*8  Researches  into  the  Phy- 
sical History  of  Mankind,  reviewed, 
49. 

Random  Records  of  a  Rambler — I.  A 
Ramble  from  the  Harbour  of  Valetta 
to  the  Cemetery  of  Alexandria,  68 ; 
IL  Stray  Hints  to  a  Tourist  set  down 
at  Grand  Cairo,  200. 

Reaper's  Song,  the,  530. 

Repeal,  The,  of  the  Union  in  Brittany, 
190. 

Reviews. — Researches  into  the  Physical 
History  of  Mankind,  by  Dr.  Pritch- 
ard,  49 ;  Natural  History  of  the  Hu- 
man  Species,  by  Col.  Hamilton  Smith, 
49 ;  Rose,  Blanche,  and  Violet,  by  G. 
H.  Lewes,  Esq.,  89;  Sir  Theodore 
Broughton,  or  Laurel  Water,  by  G. 
P.  R.  James,  Esq.,  89 ;  Town  Lyrics 
and  other  Poems,  by  Charles  Maokay, 
LL.D.,  152;  Lyrics  and  Miscellaneous 


Poems,  by  Frances  Brown,  154; 
What  has  Religion  to  do  with  Poli- 
tics— ^the  Question  considered  in  Let- 
ters to  his  Son,  by  David  R.  Morier, 
182;  TheGapofBarnesmore,  aTale 
of  the  Irish  Highlands,  and  the  Revo- 
lution of  1688,  219;  The  Condilion 
and  Prospects  of  Ireland,  and  the  Evils 
arising  from  the  present  distribution 
of  Landed  Property,  with  Suggestions 
for  a  Remedy,  oy  Jonathan  Pirn,  228 ; 
Harold,  the  last  of  the  Saxon  Kings, 
by  the  Author  of  Rienzi,  &c.,  276; 
The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith,  by  John  Forster,  Esq,, 
315;  Personal  Recollections  of  the 
late  Daniel  O'Connell,  M.P.,  by 
W.  J.  0*N.  Daunt,  340;  Digest  of 
Evidence  taken  before  her  Majesty's 
Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into  the 
State  of  the'Law  and  Practice  in  re- 
spect to  the  Occupation  of  Land  in 
Ireland,  Part  II.,  356 ;  The  History 
of  Egypt  from  the  earliest  Times  till 
the  Conquest  by  the  Arabs,  a.d.  640, 
by  Samuel  Sharpc,  371 ;  Ancient 
£f ypt,  her  Testimony  to  the  Truth 
of  the  Bible,  by  William  Osbum,  jun., 
371  ;  Egypt's  place  in  Universal  His- 
tory, an  Historical  Investigation,  in 
five  Books,  by  Christian  C.  J.  Bun- 
sen,  translated  from  the  German  by 
Charles  H.  Cottrell,  vol.  1,  371; 
Notes  of  a  Two  Tears'  Residence  in 
Italy,  by  Hamilton  Geale,  Esq.,  405 ; 
Italy  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  con- 
trasted with  its  past  Condition,  by 
James  Whiteside,  Esq.,  405 ;  Vanity 
Fair,  by  W.  M.  Thackeray,  444 ;  His- 
tory of  the  Twentieth  Century,  &c., 
by  Samuel  Madden,  D.D.,  486;  Me- 
moirs and  Correspondence  of  Viscount 
Castlereagh,  second  Marquess  of 
Londonderry,  edited  by  his  brother, 
Charles  Vane,  Marquess  of  London- 
derry, vols.  1  and  2,  563;  Mill's  His- 
tory of  British  India,  edited  and  now 
completed  by  Horace  Hayman  Wil- 
son, 607 ;  The  Life  of  Lord  Clive,  by 
the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig,  607;  The 
Town,  its  Memorable  Characters  and 
Events,  by  Leigh  Hunt,  669. 
RUckert,  F.,  The  Christmas  of  the  Fo- 
reign Child,  from  the  German,  649. 

Schiller,  The  Maiden  from  afar,  from 
the  German,  by  Percy  Boyd,  6^5. 

Secret,  the,  in  Words,  I. 

Shade,  the,  of  the  Leaves,  from  the 
Spanish,  651. 

Sharpe,  Samuel,  The  History  of  Egypt 
from  the  earliest  Times  till  the  Con- 
quest by  the  Arabs,  a.d.  640,  review- 
ed, 371. 

Sisters,  the,  597. 

Smith,  Col.  Hamilton,  Natural  History 
of  the  Human  Species,  reviewed,  49. 
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Sonnet  to  iho  Infant  Son  of  an  old 
Friend  (T.  D,),  by  W.  R.  H  ,  668. 

Sound,  the,  of  the  Leaves,  from  the 
Spanish,  657. 

Sounds  and  Echoes,  648. 

Spanish  Stage,  Scenes  and  Stories  from 
the,  by  D.  F.  McCarthy,  No.  I.,  The 
Secret  in  Words,  1 ;  No.  IL,  To  love 
after  death,  518. 

Ssadi-Kidedeh,  The  Kalender,  from  the 
Persian,  540. 

Stranger's  Parting,  the,  from  the  Ro- 
maic, 294. 

Tencin,  Madame  de.  Account  of,  531. 

Thackeray,  W.  M.,  Vanity  Fair,  re- 
viewed, 444. 

Trials,  the,  for  High  Treason,  599. 

Trumpeter,  the,  of  Katzbacb,  Student 
Song,  from  the  German,  by  Percy 
Boyd,  Qd. 


Tzvclic,  Handric,  Mother  and  Son,  from 
the  Frioian,  541. 

Uhland,  Ver  Sacrum,  from  the  G^man, 
by  William  Lander,  13;  The  Min- 
strel's Return,  by  Percy  Boyd,  61; 
The  Good  Comrade,  by  Percy  Boyd, 
64. 


Vilakovicb,  The  Treble  Death,  a  Mol- 
davian  Ballad,  from  the  Senrian,  112. 


Whiteside,  James,  Italy  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  contrasted  with  its 
Wpast  Condition,  reviewed,  405. 
ilson,  H.  H.,  eoition  and  continuation 
of  MUl's  History  of  British  India,  re- 
viewed, 607. 
Window,  the,  648. 
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TO   THE  BINDER. 

Portrait  of  Dean  Kir  wan  to  face  page  16. 

Portrait  of  Lieut.- General  Sir  Charles  James  Napier  to  face  page  546. 

*«*  The  Binder  will  take  notice,  that  Signatures  2  Q  and  2  R,  in  this 
volume,  have  the  same  paging ;  so  that  pages  563  to  5f  8  occur 
twice. 
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Dublin :  Trinted  by  Edwaud  Boll,  6,  BachelorVvalk. 
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